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Send  for  Our  Prices  on 

BEESWAX 

We    arc  paying  higher  prices  than  ever 

before  at  this  season.     WHY  ?     Because 

of  the  tremendous  demand  for 

Dadanf  s  Foundation 

Write  at  once.     .      We  will  quote  prices 
F.  O.  B.  here  or  F.  O.  B.  your  station. 
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17c  a  Day 

Opens  the  Way  to  Better  Pay 

A  few  dollars,  plus  your  promise  to  pay  the  balance  at  the 
rate  of  17  cents  a  day,  places  in  your  hands  the  new 
''Printype"  model  Oliver  Typewriter 
No.  5,  our  very  finest  production. 
?f  The  best  advice  that  can  be  given 
to  the  young  man  or  woman  is : 

Get  an  Oliver 
Typewriter ! 

This  offer  places  at  your  command  a  ma- 
chine that  turns  time,  energy,  and  enterprise 
into  the  pure  g^Id  of  success. 

Thousands  of  ambitious  graduates,  with 
the  aid  of  Oliver  Typewriters,  have  won  their 
way  to  better  pay  and  broader  opportunity. 
This  is  the  age  of  mechauical  writing.  The 
great  world  of  modern  business  revolves  around  the  typewriter.  Typewriter  operators 
are  in  demand  everywhere.  Our  employment  Bureaus  in  all  the  important  cities  are 
swamped  with  calls  for  competent  Oliver  operators. 

OUIVCF^ 

The  Standard  Visible  Writer 

Easy  to  Pay--!?  Cents  a  Day 


You  can  make  the  machine  meet  the 
payments.     You    doubtlfrss    spen^^-qayg^  I 
than  this  amount  every  day  for  trfflesryyiif  • 
do  not  need. 

>-•  Thousands  havd  paid  for  QiiVitjT^pe;  ; 
writers  on  this  plan  without  the  sUghtosl.*' 
effort.     Are  you  g^ing  to  let  a  matter  of 
pennies    stand    between    you    and    this 
money-making  machine? 


Against  yowr  risk  of  a  few  dollars  we 
i9sk  a  $100  typewriter — the  same  machine 
ttiat  is  used  by  the  greatest  firms  and  cor- 
porations throughout  the  world. 

»       *• 

*.  •«fihall  we  send  you  full  details  of  the 
Easy  Purchase  Plan  ? 

Catalog  mailed  on  request.     Addre'"'- 


The  Oliver  Typewriter  Co.,  116  Prospect  Ave.,  Cleveland,  0. 
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'♦falcon'*  Bee  Supplies 

....  Every  Thing  for  the  Beekeeper 

Take  advantage  of  the  early-order  discount,  send  us  your  list  ot  requirements,  and  we  will 
quote  you  our  very  best  factory  prices  and  discounts. 

Having  recently  constructed  an  eight-car-capacity  kiln,  and  having  enlarged  our  power 
plant,  we  shall  be  able  to  handle  your  orders  to  the  best  advantage. 

••  Falcon  "  Supplies  speak  for  themselves.     Don't  delay  your  order,  but  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  and  let  us  ship  the  goods  at  your  convenience. 

Send  for  our  foundation  samples  and  Red  Catalog,  postpaid. 


W.  T.  Falconer  Ifanufactuiing  Company,  Falconer,  New  York 

Whtr*  the  good  beehives  come  firom 


HONEY  iSS!" 

Central  Ohio 
Honey  Market 

Finest  quality  WHITE -CLOVER  honey  a 
specialty.  Producers  who  have  not  yet  sold 
their  crop  should  write.  Those  who  have  dis- 
posed of  their  crop  and  are  in  need  of  more 
for  their  trade,  I  shall  be  glad  to  supply  at 
low&<{t  prices  consistent  with  highest  quality 
and  a  fair  margin  of  profit. 
The  correspondence  of  wholesale  and  retail 
dealers  is  especially  solicited,  as  I  am  in  po- 
sition to  furnish  a  grade  of  comb  and  extract- 
ed honey  that  will  suit  the  most  exacting 
trade.  If  interested,  write  for  quotations 
and  ftill  description  of  the  line. 

Dee  Supplies 

Now  is  the  best  time  to  place  your  order  for 
supplies  foi  use  next  season.  The  prospect 
was  never  brighter,  and  there  is  every  thing 
to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  ordering  l)efore 
the  spring  rush  is  on.  Ask  for  revised  price 
list  and  early-order  discounts. 


Root  Quality  and  Pelrce  Service 
firom  Ohio's  Supply  Center 


LW.Peirce,ZanesviHe,0. 

Alrdome  BUg..  South  SlxHi  St 


HOW  FAR  CAN  A  BEE 

SEE? 


That  question  has  been  argued  **time 
and  again,  *  but  it  doesn*t  worry  me  one- 
half  so  much  as  does  another  question — 

How  much  can  you  see  ? 

How  many  people  there  are  to  look, 
and  how  few  there  are  to  see  and  to  think! 

The  best  realms  for  good  seeing  are 
in  nature. 

The  Guide  to  Nature 

tells  you  how.    .    It  teaches  people  to  see 
the  wonders  and  beauties  of  nature. 


$1.00  per  year.     10c  a  single  copy. 
Edward  F.  Bigelow,  Editor, 

The  A^assiz  Association,  Inc. 
ArcAdiA  : 

Sound  Beach,  Connecticut 


EARLY-ORDER  DISCOUNTS  WILL 


^H  Pay  You  to  luy  Boo  Supplioo  Now 


29  years'  experience  in  making  everj^hing  for  the 
beekeeper.  A  large  factory  specially  equipped  for 
the  purpose  ensures  goods  of  highest  quality.  .  . 
Write  for  our  illustrated  catalog  and  discounts  today. 

LEAHY  MFG.  CO.,    .    95  Sixth  St.,    .     Higginsville,  Missouri 
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H0NE7  MABKETS 


The  prices  listed  below  are  intended  to  represent, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  the  average  market  prices  at 
which  honey  and  beeswax  are  selling  at  the  time  of 
the  report  in  the  city  mentioned.  Unless  otherwise 
stated,  this  is  the  price  at  which  sales  are  beio^ 
made  by  commission  merchants  or  by  producers  di- 
rect to  the  retail  merchants.  When  sales  are  made 
by  commission  merchants  the  usual  commission 
(from  five  to  ten  per  cent),  cartage,  and  freight  will 
be  deducted ;  and  in  addition  there  is  often  a  charge 
for  storage  by  the  commission  merchant.  When  sales 
are  made  by  the  producer  direct  to  the  retailer, 
commission  and  storage  and  other  charges  are  elim- 
inated. Sales  made  to  wholesale  houses  are  usually 
aboute  ten  per  cent  less  than  those  to  retail  mer- 
chants. 

KA8TEBN    QRAOINQ    BULE8    FOB    COMB    HONSY. 

Fancy. — All  sections  well  filled,  combs  straight, 
firmly  attached  to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  unsoiled 
by  travel-stain  or  otherwise,  all  the  cells  sealed  ex- 
cept an  occasional  one,  the  outside  surface  of  the 
wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

A  No.  1. — ^All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row 
of  cells  next  to  the  wood;  combs  straight;  one-eighth 
part  of  the  comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface 
slightly  soiled;  the  outside  surface  of  the  wood  well 
scraped  of  propolis. 

No.  1. — ^All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of 
cells  next  to  the  wood;  combs  straight;  one-eighth 
part  of  the  comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  sur- 
face slightlysoiled. 

No.  2. — -Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must  be 
filled  and  sealed. 

No.  3. — Must  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a 
full- weight  section. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified 
according  to  color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber, 
and  dark ;  that  is,  there  wiU  be  **  Fancy  white," 
*'  No.  1  dark,"  etc. 

NEW    HONBY-aBADINO   BULES   ADOPTED   BY   THE    COL- 
ORADO  STATE   BSSKEEPEB8'  ASSOCIATION, 
DBOEMBEB  13,   1911. 

Fancy  Whitb. — Sections  to  be  well  filled,  comb 
firmly  attached  to  all  sides  and  evenly  capped,  ex- 
cept the  outside  row  next  to  the  wood.  Honey, 
combs,  and  cappings  white,  and  not  projecting  be- 
yond the  wood;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no  section 
m  this  grade  to  weigh  less  than  13^  ounces. 

No.  1. — Sections  to  be  well  filled,  combs  firmly 
attached  on  all  sides  and  evenly  capped,  except  the 
outside  row  next  to  the  wood.  Honev  white  or  very 
li|:ht  amber;  combs  and  capping  from  white  to 
slightly  ofi  color.  Combs  not  projecting  beyond  the 
wood;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no  section  in  this 
grade  to  weigh  less  than  1B%  ounces. 

Ghoicb. — -Sections  to  be  well  filled;  combs  firmly 
attached;  not  projecting  beyond  the  wood,  and  en- 
tirely capped,  except  the  outside  row  next  to  the 
wood.  Honey,  comb,  and  cappings  from  white  to 
amber,  but  not  dark;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no 
section  in  this  grade  to  weigh  less  than  12  ounces. 

No.  2. — This  grade  is  composed  of  sections  that 
are  entirely  capped,  except  row  next  to  wood,  weigh- 
ing from  ten  to  twelve  ounces  or  more,  and  have  not 
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more  than  50  uncapped. cells  all  together,  which  must 
be  filled.  Combs  and  cappings  from  white  to  amber 
in  color,  but  not  dark;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned. 

Extracted  Honby. — Must  be  thoroughly  ripened, 
weigh  12  pounds  per  gallon.  It  must  be  well  strain- 
ed, and  packed  in  new  cans.  It  Is  classed  as  white, 
light  amber,  and  amber. 

Strained  Honey. — This  is  honey  obtained  from 
combs  by  all  other  means  except  the  centrifugal  ex- 
tractors, and  is  classed  as  white,  light  amber,  amber, 
and  dark;  it  must  be  thoroughly  ripened  and  well 
strained.  It  may  be  put  up  in  cans  that  previously 
have  contained  honey. 


Boston. — ^We  quote  fancy  and  No.  1  white  comb, 
16  to  17;  white  extracted,  10  to  11.  Beeswax,  30. 
There  is  an  active  demand  for  white  comb  honey. 

Boston,   Mass.,   Dec.  20.  Blakb-Lbb  Oo. 


Indianapolis. — Honey  is  now  moving  freely. 
Fancy  white  comb  is  selling  at  16  to  17 ;  No.  1  white, 
one  cent  less;  finest  extracted,  9  to  10  cts.  in  square 
five-gallon  cans.  Beeswax  is  in  good  demand,  and 
producers  are  being  paid  32  cts.  in  cash  or  trade. 

Indianapolis,  Dec.  20.         Walter  S.  Pouder.  . . 


Cincinnati. — ^The  market  on  honey  is  quiet,  with 
quite  a  supply.  No  demand  for  off  grades  of  comb 
hon^.  No.  1  white  sells  from  $3.50  to  $8.65;  light- 
9.  Beeswax  is  selling  at  $35.00  per  100.  The  alx>ve 
amber  hone^  in  cans,  8  to  8  H  ;  white  honey  in  cans, 
are  our  selhng  prices,  not  what  we  are  paying. 

Cincinnati,  O.,  Dec.  19.     0.  H.  W.  Wkbbr  A  Co. 


Denver. — Our  local  market  is  well  supplied  with 
honey,  and  our  jobbing  quotations  are  as  foUowa: 
Strictly  No.  1  white,  per  case  of  24  sections,  $2.70; 
choice,  $2.57;  No.  2,  $2.43;  extracted  white,  8  to 
9  cts. ;  light  amber,  7  to  7  H .  We  are  in  the  market 
for  beeswax,  and  pay  30  cts.  per  lb.  in  cash,  and  82 
in  trade,  delivered  here. 
The  Colorado  Honby-producbrs'  Association, 

Denver,  Col.,  Dec.  20.    Frank  Rauohfuss,  Mgr. 


Cincinnati. — Fancy  clover  comb  honey  is  selling 
for  16  cts.,  and  white  comb  honey  from  $8.50  to 
$4.00  per  case.  Extracted  honey  is  selling  from  5H 
to  7V&  for  amber,  and  from  7^  to  10  for  white- 
clover  extracted  hone^,  according  to  quality  and 
quantity.  We  are  paying  32  cts.,  delivered  here,  for 
bright  yellow  beeswax. 

The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Dec.  16. 


Zanesvtlle. — On  account  of  the  holiday  season 
the  demand  for  honey  is  somewhat  more  slack,  though 
prices  remain  stationary.  On  comb,  supply  and  de- 
mand are  fairly  well  balanced ;  extracted  is  in  rather 
lii^ht  demand  m  comparison  with  offerings.  Fancy 
white  comb  in  small  lots  brings  19  to  20;  No.  1,  18 
to  19;  best  extracted  in  60-lb.  cans,  9Vi  to  11.  ac- 
cording to  quantity.  Producers  are  paid  for  bees- 
wax 30  cts.  cash.  32  in  trade. 

Zanesville,  Ohio,  Dec.  22.     Edkund  W.  Peircb. 
Honey  reports  eontinued  on  p^ge  5. 


We  are  in  the  Market 

for  Both  Extracted  and  Comb  Honey 

Would  like  to  hear  from  those  having  Fancy  and  Number  One  Comb 

Honey.     State  best  prices  delivered  Cincinnati.     We  want  Extracted 

Honey,  too.     No  lot  too  large  or  too  small  for  us.    We  remit  the  very 

day  shipment  is  received. 


THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 


204  WALNUT  STREET 


"Th«  Busy  Bee  Men" 


CINCINNATL  OfflO 


P.  S.— Ship  U8  your  old  combe  and  let  as  render  them  for  you.    Our  process  extracts  the  last  drop  of  wax 
ftt>m  the  slnmiTum.    We  make  money  for  you  if  you  will  ship  us  your  old  combs  and  capping  for  render- 

inc.    Write  for  fUU  peirticulars. 
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SPECIAL  DELIVERY 


During  this  month  we  shall  donble  onr  nsnal 
efforts  in  points  of  delivery  and  service.  We  carry 
nothing  but  the  Boot  make,  which  insures  the  best 
quality  of  every  thing.  We  sell  at  factory  prices, 
thereby  insuring  a  uniform  rate  to  every  one.  The 
saving  on  transportation  charges  from  Cincinnati  to 
points  south  of  us  will  mean  quite  an  item  to  beekeep- 
ers in  this  territory.  V.  e  are  so  located  that  we  can 
make  immediate  shipment  of  any  order  the  day  it  is 
received. 

Honey  and  Wax 

If  you  haven't  made  arrangements  for  the  dis- 
position of  your  honey  and  wax  for  this  season  con- 
sult us.  We  buy  both  in  large  quantities,  and  can 
assure  you  of  fair  and  courteous  treatment,  and  a 
good  price  for  your  crop. 

Shipping  Cases 

To  sell  your  crop  to  the  best  advantage  it  must 
be  well  put  up  in  attractive  style.  We  have  shipping 
cases  that  answer  every  requirement  of  looks  and 
utility.  SmaU  producers  who  sell  their  crops  locaUy 
will  be  interested  in  the  cartons  in  which  comb  honey 
is  put  up  to  sell  to  the  fancy  customers  at  top-notch 
prices.  We  have  honey-cans  too,  in  cases  for  those 
who  produce  extracted  honey.  In  fact,  there  isn't 
any  thing  we  don*t  have  that  the  beekeeper  needs, 
either  to  produce  his  crop  or  help  to  sell  it. 

Early-order  discount  this  month  is  4  per  cent. 


C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co. 

8146  Cmtrai  Avenae  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


GLEANINGS  IN  BBB  CULTURE 


Olljaninga  ttt  ^n  Olnltur^ 


E.  R.  ROOT 

Editor 


A.  I.  ROOT 

Editor  Home  Dept. 


H.  H.  ROOT 

Ass't  Editor 


J.  T.  CALVERT 

Basiness  Mgr. 


Department  Editors: — Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  J.  E.  Crane,   Louis  H.  Scholl,  G.  M.  Doolittle,  Wesley 

Foster,  J.  L.  Byer,  P.  C.  Chadwick. 

$1.00  per  year.    When  paid  in  advance:  2  years,  $1.50;  3  years,  $2.00;  5  years,  $3.00. 

POSTAGE  IS  PREPAID  by  the  publishers  for  all  subscriptions  in  the 
United  States,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Philippine  Islands,  Guam,  Porto  Rico,  Tutuila, 
Samoa,  Shanghai,  Canal  Zone,  Cuba,  and  Mexico.  Canadian  postage  is  30c  per 
year.    For  all  other  countries  in  the  Postal  Union  add  60c  per  year  postage. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS.  When  a  change  of  address  is  ordered,  both  the 
new  and  the  old  mujt  be  given.  The  notice  should  be  sent  two  weeks  before  the 
change  is  to  take  effect. 

DISCONTINUANCES.  Notice  is  given  just  before  expiration.  Subscrib- 
ers are  urged,  if  unable  to  make  payment  at  once  after  expiration,  to  notify  us 
when  they  can  do  so.  Any  one  wsihing  his  subscription  discontinued  should  so 
advise  us  upon  receipt  of  the  expiration  notice ;  otherwise  it  will  be  assumed  that 
he  wishes  Gleanings  continued  and  will  pay  for  it  soon. 

HOW  TO  REMIT.  Remittances  should  be  made  by  draft  on  New  York, 
express-order  or  money-order,  payable  to  the  order  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina, 
Ohio.    Currency  should  be  sent  by  registered  letter. 

AGENTS.    Representatives  are  wanted  in  every  city  and  town  in  the  country. 
A  liberal  commission  will  be  paid  to  such  as  engage  with  us.  References  required. 
FOREIGN  SUBSCRIPTION  AGENTS. 

Foreign  subscribers  can  save  time  and  annoyance  by  placing  their  orders  for 
Gleanings  with  any  of  the  following  authorized  agents  at  the  prices  shown : 

PARIS,  FRANCE.    E.  Bondonneau,  120  Avenue  Emile  Zola. 
Per  year,  postpaid,  8  francs, 

GOODNA,  QUEENSLAND.  H.  L.  Jones.  Any  Australian  subscriber  can 
order  of  Mr.  Jones.    Per  year,  postpaid,  6/7  p, 

DUNEDIN,  NEW  ZEALAND.  Alliance  Box  Co.,  24  Castle  St.  Per  year, 
postpaid,  6/7  p. 
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Honey  reports  continued  from  page  2. 

Chicago. — Prices  on  comb  honey  average  about 
one  cent  per  pound  leas  than  at  this  time  in  Novem- 
ber. Just  how  much  remains  to  be  marketed  is  un- 
known. The  probability  is  that  sufficient  quantities 
remain  unsold  to  keep  the  markets  well  supplied. 
The  extracted  is  not  so  firmlv  held,  but  prices  have 
not  receded  much.  Especially  is  this  true  of  well- 
ripened  white-clover  or  bassw^ood  in  new  cans,  which 
bring  8  to  9  cts.  per  pound.  Beeswax  sells  at  31  to 
83,  according  to  color  and  cleanliness  upon  arrival. 

Chicago,  Dec.  16.  R.  A.  Burnett  A  Co. 


Niw  York. — The  demand  for  comb  honey  has 
slackened  off  to  some  extent  of  late;  and  while  there 
is  a  call  for  white  honey,  fancy  in  particular,  lower 
grades,  mixed  and  buckwheat,  are  practically  at  a 
standstill.  Our  stocks,  however,  are  not  large,  and 
will  be  disposed  of  in  the  course  of  time.  We  guote 
fancy  white  at  16  cts.;  No.  1  at  14  to  15;  No.  2 
white,  12  to  13;  buckwheat  and  mixed,  10  to  11. 
The  market  on  extracted  honey  is  quiet  also:  and 
while  the  stock  of  domestic  grades  is  not  ver^  large, 
new  crop  from  the  West  Indies  is  arriving  in  large 
quantities,  and  prices  have  been  gradually  declining. 
we  quote  white  clover  at  8  ^  to  9 ;  light  amber,  7  ^ 
to  8 ;  buckwheat,  7  to  7  %  ;  West  Indian,  60  to  65 
per  gallon,  according  to  quality.  Beeswax  is  steady 
at  32  to  33. 

New  York,  Dec.  18.   Hildreth  A  Segblken. 


INCREASE  Your  SALES 

...  By  a  Liberal  Distribution  of  Our  Booklet ... 

THE  USE  OF  HONEY  IN  C00KIN6 

The  191S  edition  is  ready  for  distribution,  and  may  be 
had  in  qoAntities  at  reasonable  rates.  Tlie  back  cover 
pace  affords  upaoe  for  a  display  advertisement.  As  this 
booklet  contnlAS  no  advertising:  whatever,  it  can  be 
employed  with  tellinfir  effect.  Belter  order  your  supply 
early.  Sample  and  prieeii  in  quantities  on  application. 
Fifty-eiirht  paces:  one  hnndrrd  and  twenty-two  vaU- 
abie  recipes  In  which  honey  is  used.  JuHt  the  book  for 
every  household.    A  two-cent  stamp  will  brine  a  copy. 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  MEDINA,  OHIO 


IF  YOU  USE 

bee  auppliea  you  should  have  our  catalog. 

We    sell    the  best  No.  95  jar  made. 

Heary  cartons  that  protect  honey. 

I.J.SmiNQHAM,  106  PARK  PLACE,  NKWYORK 
AatoHM,  •!••  Ceve,  L.  I. 


eposit  your  Savings 

■with 

TShe  SAVINGS 
DEPOSIT  BANK  CO. 

of  MEDINA, O. 

The  Bank  that  pays  4% 


Write   for    Informa-tion 


AT  SP1T2ER 


VICE-PRESIDENT 


E.B.SPITZER 

CASHIER 


ASSETS  OVE^dwE  MILLION  DOLLARS 


BEEKEEPERS.  ATTENTION! 

If  you  hare  any  extracted  or  comb  honey  to  offer,  Aend 
us  samples  of  quality:  state  quantities,  and  how  pack- 
ed. Me  pay  the  highest  market  price  for  the  same. 
We  are  paying  Sic  cash  for  nice,  bright,  clean  beeswax. 

CHAS.  ISRAEL  A  BROS..  NKW  YORK 
4««  Canal  StrM* 

The  only  Solution 
for  Overstocking  is 

OUT-APIARIES 

Learn  how  to  care  for  an  out-apiary  with 

the  least  amount  of  time  and  labor. 

Our  new  edition  of 

"MANAGEMENT  OF  OUT-APIARIES" 

is  ready  for  mailing.  This  is  the  new  title 
of  "A  Year's  Work  in  an  Out-apiary," 
fully  revised,  and  contains  all  of  Mr.  Doo- 
little's  latest  methods  which  he  has  employ- 
ed this  past  season,  securing  an  average 
yield  per  colony  of  114 Vi  lbs.  Price  50  cts. 
postpaid.     .     Order  now  of  the  publishers. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O. 


The  BEEKEEPERS'  REVIEW 

would  like  very  much  to  enroll  a  goodly  number  of  new  subscribers  for  the  year  1914. 
We  are  printing  400  extra  sets  of  the  REVIEW  for  the  last  half  of  1913;  and  as  long  as 
they  last  they  will  be  included  free  to  all  new  paid-in-advance  subscribers  for  1914.  All 
progressive  beekeepers  should  subscribe  for  two  or  three  good  bee  journals.  We  are 
making  a  special  low  price  on  the  REVIEW  when  clubbed  with  other  bee  journals. 


To  take  advan- 
tace  of  this  low 
pnce,  all  remit- 
tances should  be 
addressed  — 


,  one  year,  for  $1.50. 


Here  is  a  /  GLEANINGS,  one  year,  $100)-^.. 

good  one:  1  The  REVIEW,  one  year,  $1.00  /  '^"*'  ' 

Here     (  GLEANINGS,  one  year,  $1.00  ) 

is  an-    \  AMER.  BEE  JOURNAL,  1  yr.,  $1.00  \  A  1  Three  for  $2.00. 

other:    I  The  REVIEW,  one  year,  $1.00  j 

THE  DEEKEEPERS' REVIEW,  NORTH  STAR.  MICHIGAN 


GLBAKINOS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 


DEVOTED  TO  HONEY,  BEES,  AND  HOME  INTERESTS. 

A.  L.  BOYDEN,  Advertising  Manager. 
Established  1873.  CIRCULATION  85.000.  Issned  semimonthly. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Twenty-five  cents  per  agate  line  flat.    Fourteen  lines  to  the  inch. 

SPACE  RATES.     To  be  used  in  one  issue:  Fourth-page,  $12.50;  half-page, 

$25.00;  page,  $50.00. 
Prefen-ed  position,  inside  pages,  30  per  cent  additional. 
PrefeiTed  position,  inside  cover,  50  per  cent  additional. 
Outside  cover  page,  double  price. 
Reading  notices,  50  per  cent  additional. 
Cash-in-advance  discount,  5  per  cent. 
Cash  discount  if  paid  in  ten  days,  2  per  cent. 
Bills  payable  monthly. 

No  medical  or  objectionable  advertising  accepted. 
Column  width,  2%  inches. 
Column  length,  8  inches. 
Columns  to  page,  2  (regular  magazine  page). 
Forms  close  10th  and  25th  of  each  month. 

Address  Advertising  Department,  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  Medina,  Ohio. 
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An  Opportunity  to  Make  an  Independent 
Living  from  a  small  cultivated  area  in 

"The  Land  of  Manatee" 

On  the  Gulf  Coast  of  Southern  Florida 


All  the  early  vegetables,  marketed  at  highest  prices,  are  success- 
fully grown — 3  and  4  different  crops  per  annum.  A  home  in  a  delight- 
ful year- 'round  climate.  A  young  man  paid  $125  for  an  acre  of  land 
this  year,  and  spenjt  another  $125  in  clearing  and  cultivating  it  in  toma- 
toes. The  production  was  550  baskets,  which  were  sold  at  $2.50  per 
basket ;  total  gross  production  from  a  single  crop  on  an  acre  of  ground, 
$1375.  The  same  advantages  and  opportunities  are  open  to  you.  Let 
us  tell  you  in  detail  of  the  possibilities  in  this  favored  section.  Ask  for 
beautiful  illustrated  book,  **  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Growing  in  Manatee 
County.'' 

J.  A.  PRIDE 

General  Industrial  Agent 

•SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY 

Suite  No.  376,  Norfolk,  Va. 


BARNES' 

Hui  ui  Fool  Power 

MACHINERY 

Thia  eat  repreaenU  oar  oom- 
biiUHl  eircoUr  saw.  which  is 
najMle  for  beekeepers'  ose  in 
the  eonstroctlon  of  their 
hires,  sections,  eto. 

Maehlies  m  Trial 

Send   for  illostrftted    catalog 
and  prloea.    Address 

W.  F.  A  JOHN  BARNES  CO.. 

646  Ruby  St., 
ROCKFORD.     -     ILLINOIS. 


ELECTRIC 

steel 
Wheel 
Handy 
Wagons 
Are  Big  , 

Money 
SAVERS! 


No 

more  ^ 

HftlnK-orpUch- 
Intf.  Haves  jou  j 
workftnd  Uprlit-  / 
eiisdruft  nearly  I 
60%.    .Don't  rut 
flelda    or    roads.  ' 
We  also  furulsh 
Electric     Steel    , 
Whet-lH  to  fit  ANY  ^— 
waKon.  Wheels  can 't^-^ 
dry  out  or  rot.  Send  for 
free  boo  k  o  f  f act »  a  n  d  proofs.  ^ 
Claetric  Whael  Co., 
S9  Kim  Htreet, 
ilolaej.  111. 


Know  Before  You  Plant  That  Your  Trees  and 
Shrubs  Will  Bloom  as  You  Expect 

Shrewd  people  buy  merchandise  from  established  houses  -  houses  that  will  be  in  business  when 
they  need  service.     Why  should  not  a  planter  buy  his  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  Bulbs, 
and  Seeds  with  the  same  precaution  ?    How  disappointing^  it  is,  when  your 
trees  or  shrubs  have  leaved  out,  to  find   sointthinj?  you' did 
^A|        not  order— something  you  do  not  want.     Have  you  ever  had 
^^^    this  experience  ?     Don't  take  any  risk  when  ordering.     Buy 
^^JBB    direct  of  the  producer  and  at  first  cost.     We  have  a  reputa- 
^j^^wJA^^  **®"  **■  ^^^^'    Have  been  in  business  (50  years  and  ex- 
^       ■■^f^QS^    pect    to    continue    indefinitely.     You     always    know 
^n  where  to  find  us.     4-6  j?reenhouses.     1:^00  acres. 

Wf  192-page rnrr    Write  for  it  todav.     It's 

""^^^^m^m  Catalog  rnCL    interesting?  and  valuable.  jtJkm.       <"»^ 

THfi  t»rORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  237,  Painesvilie,  Ohio 
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Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 


and 


Popular  Electricity  rnt  World's  Advance 


BotKaFull*.    ^1    A^ 


Year  for  Only 


To  gain  some  idea  of  the  range  of  interest  and  the  scope  of  POPULAR 
ELECTRICITY  AND  THE  WORLD'S  ADVANCE„note  this  brief  sum- 
mary of  contents. 

MOTION  PICTURE  DEPARTMENT  of  the  latest  photo  plays  and  stories 
with  all  the  fascinating  details  of  Motion  Picture  Production. 
WORLD'S  PICTURE  GALLERY  of  striking  photographs  from  every- 
where. History  in  the  making.  Wonderfully  interesting. 
THE  GREAT  ELECTRICAL  SECTION  tells  simfily  and  entertainingly  the 
story  of  electricity,  and  shows  how  to  make  and  do  things  with  it  yourself. 
MANY  OTHER  LIVE  ARTICLES  on  modern  progress  in  all  lines.  Vivid 
living  pictures  and  stories  of  the  world  in  action — interesting — educational 
— uplifting. 


128  Pages  -  200  Subjects  -  200  Illustrations 

Aivait  Yoti  in  Every  Isst&e  oi 

Popular  Electricity  and  the  World's  Advance 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  OULTUBE  gives  the  most  up-to-date  methods  in 
beekeeping  in  articles  written  by  experienced  beekeepers  in  addition  to  the 
regular  departments— STRAY  STRAWS,  BEEKEEPING  IN  CALIFOR- 
NIA, NOTES  FROM  CANADA,  BEEKEEPING  AMONG  THE  ROCKIES, 
CONVERSATIONS  WITH  DOOLITTLE,  BEEKEEPING  IN  THE 
SOUTHAVIiST,  SIFTINGS,  GENERAL  CORRESPONDENCE,  EDITO- 
RIAL DEPARTMENT,  HOME  DEPARTMENT,  HEADS  OF  GRAIN 
FROM  DIFFERENT  FIELDS,  and  HIGH-PRESSURE  GARDENING. 
Attractive  in  form.  Good  illustrations.  36  pages  of  reading  matter  in 
each  issue.    24  numbers  each  year. 


Popular  Electricity  and  the  World's  Advance,  Begnlar  price,  $1.60  a  year. 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  Regular  price,  $1.00  a  year. 

BOTH  FOR  ONE  TEAR  AT  CLUBBING  RATE  OF  $1.85. 

Send  Orders  to 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY.  MEDINA.  OHIO 

Canadian  postage  65c  a  year  additional ;  foreign  postage  $1.35  additional. 
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Startling,  Exclusive  Improvements 
Mark  the  1914  Harley-Davidson 

Step  Starter  Starts  Machine  V/idk  Rider  in 
the  Saddle  and  Both  Wheels  on  the  Ground 

In  case  the  rider  accidentally  stalls  the  motor  in  crowded  traffic  or  on  a 
steep  hill  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  dismount,  perhaps  in  the  mad  and 
find  a  level  place  to  set  the  machine  upon  the  stand  in  order  to  start  the 
motor.  Instead  a  downward  pash  on  either  pedal — the  step-starter  does 
its  work,  and  the  motor  begins  again  to  throb. 


9M0CQTO  TjflM  Ob  TwO  9p#Ml 

The  Harl«y-DaiH|d«on  two-speed  seer 
(enother  patented  feature)  is  located  in- 
aide  the  rear  hub,  thua  avoiding  duet* 
dirt  or  damage.  Ita  speeds  are  selective 
and  the  rider  can  shift  ft'om  low  to  high, 
or  high  to  low,  or  to  neutral,  at  any  time, 
whether  the  machine  Is  standing  still  or 
in  motion. 

Fam»taiiis  Seat 

For  the  third  successive  year  the  Pul- 
Floteing  Seat  is  standard.  This  patented 
device  floats  the  weight  of  the  rider  be- 
tween two  concealed  aprings,  assimilat- 
ing all  Jars  and  vibration  due  to  rough 
roads. 


Doable  Clulch  Cootrol 

The  patented  Harley-Davidson  clutch 
can  now  be  operated  either  by  a  foot 
lever  on  the  left  foot  board  or  by  a  hand 
lever.  The  foot  lever  does  away  with  the 
necessity  of  taking  either  hand  off  the 
handle  bars,  a  great  convenience  when 
riding  through  sand  or  mud. 

Doable  Brake  Control 

The  new  Harley-Davidson  Band  Brake 
(patented)  can  be  operated  either  by  a  foot 
lever  or  by  back  pedaling  on  either  pedal. 

Folding  Foot  Boards 

All  models  are  equipped  with  Folding 
Foot  Boards  in  addition  to  the  regular 
pedals. 

W€  wSU  tfiadly  tmnd  ycu  an  rmqumai  oar  compute  1914  cattdog  goring 
ftdl  detaUM  of  thmeo  and  forty  othmr  improvements 

Harley-Davidson  Motor  Co^  865  a  street,  Milwaukee*  Wis. 
Pvodaceis  of  Higb-Grade  Molorcyelee  for  More  Than  Twelve  Years 
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"  If  goods  are  wanted  quick,  send  to  Pouder." 


This  Bee-supply  House  is  Twenty- 
five  Years  Old  This  Month 

This  advertising  business  is  an  interestng  subject,  and  1  have  given  it 
hard  study  for  just  twenty-five  years.  An  expert  advertising  man 
of  this  city,  Mr.  Carl  D.  Spencer,  has  this  to  say  in  one  of  his  an- 
nouncements: **  In  September  I  canvassed  over  two  hundred  homes 
and  asked  questions.  I  learned  this:  That  practically  everybody 
reads  advertisements;  that  nearly  everybody  doubts  the  truth  of 
advertisements  generally;  that  most  people  do  not  separate  the  true 
from  the  false,  but  discount  what  is  said  in  all  or  nearly  all  of  them ; 
that  almost  every  one  has  been  tricked  into  spending  money  through 
false  or  misleading  advertisements.  They  blame  the  business  man 
and  not  the  magazines  because  false  advertising  is  permitted,  and 
every  one  desires  a  means  by  which  she  or  he  may  recognize  a  truth- 
ful advertisement." 

The  above  interested  me  greatly,  and  I  have  been  trying  for  a  solu- 
tion as  to  how  to  have  my  advertising  identified  as  the  genuine  arti- 
cle. I  have  never  overrated  my  class  of  goods.  In  bee  supplies  I 
simply  say  that  the  goods  which  I  handle  are  the  Root  make,  and  that 
speaks  volumes.  I  receive  hundreds  of  testimonials  from  those  who 
have  dealt  here,  and  these  same  friends  are  recommending:  my  goods 
to  their  neighbors.  In  shipping  large  orders  of  bee  supplies,  there  is 
a  declining  scale  of  prices  on  quantity  lots,  and  I  save  this  for  my  pa- 
trons, often  unexpectedly  to  them,  but  gratefully  received  as  a  rebate. 
Frequently  neighbors  club  together  and  secure  their  supplies  in  one 
sliipment,  thus  creating  a  saving  iH  the  aggregate  cost  as  well  as  in 
transportation  charges.  I  should  like  to  place  my  catalog  of  supplies 
in  your  hands,  which  shows  the  new  schedule  of  prices,  and  gives  list 
of  discounts  offered  for  early  orders.  I  also  include  with  each  catalog 
a  letter  which  I  should  like  to  have  you  read.    . 

Just  now  I  am  advertising  finest  extracted  honey  by  parcel  post.  I  am 
mailing  tight-seal  cans  containing  four  quarts,  two  quarts,  and  one 
quart,  and  also  paper  honey-jars  filled  with  granulated  honey.  With 
these  paper  honey-jars  one  can  peel  off  the  waxed  paper  and  leave 
a  beautiful  cone  of  white  granulated  honey  to  serve  on  the  table,  and 
I  assure  you  that  this  has  never  been  equaled  in  any  confection.  This 
is  strong  language ;  but  if  you  receive  a  sample  you  will  admit  that 
my  advertisement  is  not  overdrawn.  I  have  mailed  these  goods  to 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  and  to  many  small  towns,  without  a 
failure  thus  far.  Perhaps  some  of  you  would  like  one  of  these  pack- 
ages mailed  to  some  of  your  friends  as  a  Christmas  souvenir.  Can 
you  think  of  a  nicer,  sweeter  token  t  If  interested  let  me  mail  you 
my  descriptive  circular  with  price  list,  I  will  also  include  price  lisi, 
of  honey  to  be  shipped  in  larger  quantities. 


Walter  S.  Pouder,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

873  MasaackusetU  Avenue 
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Winterin,^  Bees 


This  is  the  title  of  a 
newly  revised  book 
by  E.  R.  Root,  going 
into  full   details  on 

Construction  of 

Double-walled  Hives 

and  in  general 

How  to  Winter  Bees 
Outdoors 

It  will  save  many 
times  its  cost  in  one 
winter.  .  Price  10c. 


PfiblUbea  bx 

The  A.  I  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Oliio 


Established  1885 


We  carry  an  up-to-date 
line  of 


Write  for  our  64-page  cata- 
log free,  and  for  lowest  prices  on  supplies. 
Pall  information  given  to  all  inquiries.  We 
handle  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO/S  goods,  and  malce 
prompt  shipments;  freight  facilities  good.    Let 

OS  bear  from  you Beeswax  taken  in 

exchange  for  supplies  or  cash. 

JOHN  NEBEL  A  SON  SUPPLY  OO. 

Htflh  HM.  Montflomary  Co^  Ma. 


Special  Sale  of  Honey 


XX/E  HAVE  pfroduced  a  fine  lot  of  ex- 
^^  tracted  honey  this  season  from 
our  eight  out-yards.  In  addition  to  our 
own  honey,  we  have  purchased  many 
other  lots  from  prominent  producers,  and 
are  now  able  to  offer  for  prompt  shipment 
the  following  flavors  of  extracted  honey  : 


Alfalfa, 
Sweet  Clover, 
WuFTE  Clover, 
Ai^iKE  Clover, 
Basswood, 


Palmetto, 
Orange, 
Light  Amber, 
Dark  Amber, 
Buckwheat. 


We  have  some  very  fine  lots  of  Ohio, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  White-clover 
Comb  Honey.  For  those  who  have  not 
secured  a  good  crop,  and  are  wanting 
some  fine  lots  for  their  trade,  we  can  fur- 
nish them  any  desired  quantity. 

Write  for  our  special  prices. 


Tlie  A.  I  Root  Company 

Medina,  Ohio 


FRENCH'S 

THE  ORIGINAL  POULTRY  MUSTARD  IN  AMERICA 

Write  to  us  for  information. 
Booklet  and  circulars  free. 

THI  R.  T.^MCH  COMPANY.  I«l».to«|.|l«.k.r. 
ROOHISTIR,  N.  V.    D«p«iim«iii  d. 


P 


lATENTS 


26 

YEARS' 

PRACTICE 


^^^^''•t!!^:^^^^'  ll^^MJhlenBnlldlnr.  Comer 
Tenth  and  G  Sta.,  WASHDfotoK.  D.  o!     """'^'^ 

Patent  Pmaliea  In  Patent  Patant  Counaal  of 


OHIoa  and  Courta 


Tha  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


"Qriggt  SavM  Your  Frtlght' 


TOLE 


ilO 


'^Grlggt  Savtt  Your  Freight" 


is  tbe  place  all  successful  beemen  have  their  eyes  on  now.    Proof  is  the  way  orders  are  streaminir  in 
here  from  all  over  the  United  States.  '  '° 

Root's  Shipping  Cases  for  Honey 

We  are  well  supplied  with  shipping  cases  for  your  comb  honey,  all  sizes  and  styles.  Don't 
put  a  nice  crop  of  honey  in  old  musty  dirty  cases.  Get  new  ones,  and  get  the  top  price 
for  your  crop.  .  NEW  60-POUND  CANS,  two  in  a  case,  a  specialty.  .  FIRST- 
CLASS  ALCOHOL-BARRELS,  the  best  package  for  extracted  honey.  We  prefer  bar- 
rels to  caos  if  we  get  them  early.  Let  us  know  what  you  have  to  offer  in  both  COMB 
and  EXTRACTED  HONEY.     We  are  in  the  market  for  any  quantity. 

Send  in  your  BEBSWAX  and  turn  it  into  money.    Sections  and  foundation  sent  out  the  dav  tha 
order  is  recevied.    If  you  are  short,  send  to  us.    Quick  deliveries  are  our  pride. 

S.  J.  aRIQSS  A  CO.,     .       26  NORTH  ERIE  STREET,      -       TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

**  Griggs  is  always  on  the  job.'* 
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New  Goods  Arriving! 


We  are  getting  our  stock  for 
next  season,  and  should  be  glad 
to  have  your  order  for  any  sup- 
plies you  are  to  use  next  year. 
A  folder,  with  new  prices,  will 
be  mailed  you  on  request.    .   . 


The  A.  I  Root  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Editorial 


Our  cover  picture  for  this  issue  shows  the 
apiary  and  poultry-house  of  W.  R.  Bartlett, 
Elyria,  Ohio,  whose  article  appears  on  page 
17. 

We  hoped  to  give  at  least  a  brief  report 
of  the  New  York  State  convention  in  this 
issue;  but  at  the  last  minute  we  found  it 
would  have  to  be  left  over  till  Jan.  15. 


AN  EXPLANATION. 

Some  of  our  readers,  after  reading  H.  H. 
Root's  article  on  imbedding  wires  in  foun- 
dation, page  799,  Nov.  15,  got  the  idea  that 
the  wires  in  the  frames  are  loose.  They  are 
not  loose,  but  drawn  taut  in  the  frame  in  the 
ordinary  way.  When  imbedding  them  in 
the  foundation  they  are  drawn  out  of  aline- 
ment  just  enough  to  accomplish  the  result 
shown  on  page  802. 


NO  DEMAND  FOR  HONEY  DURING  THE  HOLIDAY 
PERIOD. 

As  a  general  thing  there  is  a  slack  time  in 
the  sale  of  honey  during  tlie  holidays.  The 
honey-salesman  might  just  as  well  stay  at 
home  as  to  try  to  make  sales  during  that 
time  of  the  year.  But  he  can  begin  again, 
perhaps,  soon  after  Jan.  1.  It  is  very  nec- 
essary that  he  do  so,  because  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  honey  yet  to  be  sold  before  the 
1914  crop  comes  on. 

EDITOR  OF  ''  POULTRY  LIFE  "  A  BEEKEEPER. 

The  breezy  editor  of  that  excellent  poul- 
try journal,  Poultry  lAfCy  Mr.  Miller  Pur- 
vis, is  a  busy  man  and  a  bee-man  too.  We 
quote  herewith  the  first  part  of  one  of  his 
editorials  in  the  October  issue. 

A   PERSONAL  WOBD, 

If  any  one  thinlu  the  editor  of  this  magazine 
paRf'es  his  days  in  elegant  ease,  wearing  a  tailor- 
made  suit  and  a  tall  collar,  it  would  be  best  to  re- 
vise this  mental  picture.  The  editor  of  Poultry  Life 
?ets  up  in  the  morning  and  works  all  day  about  six 
days  out  of  seven.  Just  at  this  writing  he  is  finish- 
ing the  task  of  digging  three  carloads  of  potatoes  that 
he  and  one  other  raised  this  year.  He  also  takes  care 
of  a  rather  sizeable  flock  of  fowls,  enough  bees  to 
make  it  interesting,  and  an  orchard  that  is  going  to 
make  him  rich  enough  some  day  so  that  he  can  afford 
to  thro^  his  tsrpewriter  into  an  irrigation  ditch,  and 


forget  that  he  ever  sat  up  nights  spoiling  white  paper 
for  the  purpose  of  saying  things  to  the  public. 

Kerens  long  life  and  success  to  this  fearless 
writer  who  is  a  poultry-man,  fruit-man,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  a  bee-man  as  well. 


A.  I.  ROOT  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  WINTER  NESTS. 

In  this  issue,  page  6,  our  correspondent, 
Mr.  Byer,  believes  that  A.  I.  Root  is  not  a 
supporter  of  the  winter  nest  as  advocated 
by  his  son  in  later  years.  He  refers  to  page 
863  of  our  issue  for  Nov.  1,  where  A.  I. 
Root  is  mentioned  as  favoring  combs  of 
sealed  stores  of  15  lbs.  each,  placed  in  the 
center  of  the  brood-nest.  Apparently  this 
might  look  as  if  he  were  in  opposition  to  the 
practice  advocated  later  in  Gleanings  ;  but 
if  Mr.  Byer  will  turn  to  the  top  of  the  next 
page,  864,  he  will  see  that  A.  I.  R.  recom- 
mended cutting  circular  holes  in  the  combs 
near  the  top-bars  for  a  passageway.  This 
would  also  provide  a  winter  nest,  if  we  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  A.  I.  R.  has 
always  been  an  advocate  of  putting  the  bees 
into  winter  quarters  early.  After  all,  if  bees 
are  given  solid  combs  of  stores  early  in  the 
fall  they  will  soon  make  a  winter  nest  of  the 
kind  that  we  recommend  in  December  when 
cold  weather  sets  in. 


THE  importance  OF  UNIFORMITY  IN  MAKING 
MARKET  QUOTATIONS. 

Our  Colorado  correspondent,  Mr.  Wesley 
Foster,  on  page  8  of  this  issue,  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  market 
quotations  in  the  bee-journals.  For  instance, 
he  says,  "Some  of  the  reports  are  from 
houses  selling  to  retailers,  some  selling  to 
wholesalers,  and  some,  if  not  all,  probably 
selling  to  both."  He  then  goes  on  to  give 
specific  instances  of  how  Cincinnati  makes 
prices  on  honey  going  to  retailers,  and  how 
Kansas  City  gives  jobbing  prices.  If  the 
producer  does  not  know  on  what  basis  these 
quotations  are  made  he  is  liable  to  be  misled. 
We  are  addressing  a  circular  letter  to  all 
those  who  quote  prices,  calling  attention  to 
this  lack  of  uniformity,  and  asking  if  a 
more  uniform  scheme  can  not  be  adopted. 
In  the  mean  time,  it  would  be  wise  for  anv 
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b«iik<^^jr^-b^B«»he  cpn§igc8,  his  honey,  to 
setUieC-pric^  Jiy  ieJiU,:  based  Jon  sample  or 
samples.  *  ' 

PRICES  ON  HONEY  EASING  UP  AS  A  RESULT  OF 
SOME  HEAVY  LATE  SHIPMENTS. 

We  have  time  and  time  urged  the  impor- 
tance of  selling  honey,  especially  that  in 
the  comb,  early.  The  latter  should  be  sold, 
as  far  aa  possible,  in  the  large  jobbing  cen- 
ters in  September  and  October — certainly 
before  the  holidays.  After  that  time  it  is 
liable  to  granulate  or  break  down  during 
shipment,  and,  what  is  worse  than  all,  car- 
load shipments  of  comb  honey  after  Janu- 
ary 1  often  have  to  meet  markets  already 
overloaded  with  the  product.  The  situation 
this  year  is  not  as  good  as  it  might  be.  Nu- 
merous carloads  of  honey  have  lately  been 
coming  from  the  West,  and  in  some  cases 
have  been  dumped  on  to  markets  already 
congested.  If  these  same  shipments  could 
have  been  delivered  two  or  three  months 
earlier,  when  consumers  are  calling  for  new 
comb  honey,  better  prices  would  have  been 
secured.  Too  many  times  producers  have 
gotten  the  impression  that,  by  holding  off, 
prices  will  become  firmer.  In  a  very  few 
instances  (and  very  few  they  are)  delays 
have  been  to  the  advantage  of  the  beekeep- 
er; but  such  delays  are  always  exceedingly 
dangerous,  and  usually  there  will  be  a  slump 
in  prices  along  toward  or  shortly  following 
the  holidays.  It  is  diflBcult  to  get  them  back 
again,  because  buyers,  fearing  that  their 
comb  honey  will  granulate  on  their  hands, 
will  begin  to  cut  prices. 

While  the  situation  is  not  quite  the  same 
with  extracted  honey,  yet  the  market  on 
liquid  honey  will  generally  ease-  up  along 
about  January. 

This  past  year  has  seen  an  unsual  pro- 
duction of  clover  honey,  both  comb  and  ex- 
tracted; and  had  it  not  been  for  the  short- 
ness of  the  California  crop,  prices  would 
have  been  completely  demoralized.  As  it  is, 
delayed  shipments  of  Western  comb  honey, 
and  extracted  also,  are  being  dumped  on 
the  Eastern  markets,  when  they  are  in  no 
condition  to  receive  them.  It  is  impossible 
to  maintain  prices  under  such  conditions. 

Another  thing  that  has  eased  the  market 
somewhat  this  season  is  the  open  winter  we 
have  been  having.  Buyers  invariably  claim 
that  honey  sells  much  better  during  a  snug 
cold  winter,  and  there  is  a  reason  for  this. 
Carbohydrates  (fats  and  sugars)  are  heat- 
producing.  During  cold  weather  our  sys- 
tems crave  sweets.  Neither  candy  nor  hon- 
ey sells  during  mild  winters  as  they  do  in 
cold,  hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  there 
has  been  less  of  a  natural  craving  and  de- 
mand for  honey  this  winter. 


One  heavy  clover  year  is  not  likely  to 
follow  another;  and  the  probabilities  are 
that  prices  will  equalize  another  season.  In 
the  mean  time  a  lot  of  comb  honey  now  on 
the  markets  may  becomis  granulated,  and 
granulated  comb  honey,  if  sold  at  all,  must 
go  at  a  big  sacrifice. 

EUROPEAN   FOUL   BROOD   NOT  THE  TERROR  IT 

ONCE  was;  how  IT  IS  ELIMINATING 

BLACK  BEES. 

We  have  lately  been  in  districts  where 
this  disease  has  held  sway  for  a  few  years 
back.  But  the  foul-brood  inspectors  tell  us 
that  it  is  not  as  difficult  to  handle  as  it  was 
formerly  supposed  to  be.  In  the  first  place, 
it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  a 
vigorous  strain  of  Italians  will  hold  it  in 
check,  and  often  cure  it.  Some  even  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  where  this  strain  is  used  ex- 
clusively there  need  be  no  fear  that  the  dis- 
ease will  make  any  headway,  and  probably 
never  get  even  a  start.  There  are  numerous 
instances  where  Italians  are  free  from  this 
(lisease,  notwithstanding  other  yards  of 
black  bees  within  flying  distance  are  rotten 
with  it.  Indeed,  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
apparent  that  European  foul  brood  will 
ultimately  clean  out  the  black  race  entirely. 
It  has  already  done  so  in  many  sections. 

Another  thing,  the  Alexander  treatment, 
or  a  modification  of  it,  is  coming  to  be  more 
and  more  thought  of  for  treating  European 
foul  brood.  While  it  fails  in  some  cases,  it 
is  very  clear  that  the  shaking  treatment 
fails  quite  as  often  with  the  same  disease. 
In  this  connection  one  will  do  well  to  read 
an  article  on  it  by  E.  F.  Bender,  in  the  last 
issue,  who  only  voices  opinions  concerning 
this  disease  that  are  beginning  to  be  ac- 
cepted in  many  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Taking  every  thing  into  consideration, 
the  up-to-date,  progressive,  careful  beekeep- 
er need  not  fear  European  foul  brood  pro- 
viding he  keeps  a  vigorous  strain  of  Ital- 
ians, and  is  otherwise  careful  to  avoid  in- 
fection by  buying  indiscriminate  lots  of 
bees.  Indeed,  we  have  heard  that  in  some 
sections  European  foul  brood  has  been  a 
blessing  in  disguise  in  that  it  has  eliminated 
entirely  the  careless,  haphazard  beekeepers 
who  have  always  been  a  thorn  in  the  flesh 
of  the  man  who  makes  beekeeping  a  busi- 
ness. It  is  this  don't-read-the-papers  class 
who  dump  their  honey  on  the  market  in  all 
shapes  and  at  prices  that  are  ridiculously 
low. 

In  this  connection  it  should  bo  clearly 
understood  that  European  foul  brood  is 
very  different  from  the  American  type  of 
the  disease.  While  combs  can  be  saved, 
many  times,  when  treating  European  foul 
brood,  there  is  no  substantial   proof  yet 
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advanced  to  show  that  they  can  be  saved 
when  affected  with  American  foul  brooi. 
While  a  vigorous  strain  of  Italians  is  more 
immune  to  this  disease,  yet  unless  one 
exercises  due  precaution  American  foul 
brood  can  cause  fearful  havoc  among  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  shaking  treatment,  if  care  is  exercised, 
is  generally  efficacious  in  treating  Ameri- 
can foul  broody 

BROOD-REARING  IN  ONE  OP  OUR  BEE-CELLARS. 

EIlsewhere  in  this  issue  (page  27)  we 
refer  to  certain  experiments  in  giving  bees 
hard  candy  as  a  winter  food.  Our  Mr. 
Pritchard,  who  is  looking  after  our  bees  in 
the  cellar,  reports  (Dec.  27)  that  in  the 
upper  cellar  (under  the  machine-shop)  the 
bees  are  breeding  very  heavily.  The  tem- 
perature stands  at  about  52.  There  will 
doubtless  be  considerable  increase  in  the 
strength  of  the  colonies  in  this  cellar.  There 
are  very  few  dead  bees  on  the  cellar  bottom. 
The  bees  are  quiet,  but  brood-rearing  is  go- 
ing on  at  a  lively  pace.  Tliis  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  moderate  weather 
before  the  bees  were  put  into  the  cellar,  and 
the  candy  feeding,  as  explained  elsewhere, 
had  started  brood-rearing  outdoors.  The 
disturbance  incident  to  putting 'the  bees  in 
the  cellar,  and  supplying  them  with  hard 
dry  candy,  has  stirred  them  up  still  more, 
with  the  result  that  brood-rearing  is  going 
on  as  heavily  as  ever,  even  in  the  cellar. 
Queens  are  laying,  even  in  the  colonies  hav- 
ing nothing  but  natural  stores. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  we  had  one 
yard  of  bees  that  we  put  in  the  cellar  a  year 
ago  last  December  that  was  in  poor  condi- 
tion. The  colonies  were  weak,  and  we  put 
them  inside,  as  we  felt  sure  they  would  die 
if  left  outdoors.  We  supplied  some  of  them 
with  hard  candy ;  but  those  with  candy  and 
those  without  began  to  breed.  The  bumping 
on  the  sled  in  moving  had  stirred  them  up. 
so  that  the  bees  were  clustered  all  over  the 
front  of  the  hives  when  they  were  placed  in 
the  cellar.  Naturally  one  would  think  this 
would  spell  disaster — that  the  bees  would 
never  quiet  down  again,  and  that  the  result 
would  be  dysentery  and  death.  But  these  bees 
began  to  rear  brood,  and  kept  it  up  all  win- 
ter; and  when  we  took  them  out  in  the 
spring  they  were  strong  colonies  instead  of 
being  two  and  three  frame  nuclei  as  when 
they  went  in. 

Well,  now  the  same  process  is  going  on 
this  winter  in  the  upper  cellar,  for  we  just 
overhauled  the  bees  and  found  brood  in  all 
stages  in  all  the  colonies,  and  here  it  is  just 
the  dose  of  December.  Brood-rearing  may 
be  going  on  in  the  other  cellar,  but  we  have 
not  yet  investigated  to  find  out.    More  anon. 


bees  and  poultrt;  the  combination  op 

THE  TWO  vs.  either  ONE  ALONE. 

In  this  issue  will  be  found  considerable 
matter  from  beekeepers  who  are  also  poul- 
try-keepers, discussing  the  combination  of 
bees  and  chickens,  and  the  poultry  business 
as  a  sole  means  of  livelihood.  Some  interest- 
ing evidence  is  produced,  showing  that  the 
combination  of  bees  and  poultry  goes  well 
together.  When  the  work  is  most  active 
among  chickens  in  the  winter  and  earh* 
spring,  the  bees  are  dormant,  requiring  little 
or  no  attention ;  and  when  the  work  is  most 
pressing  among  the  bees,  in  the  late  spring, 
summer,  and  fall,  the  conditions  are  such 
that  the  chickens  can  to  a  large  extent  find 
their  own  feed — especially  so  if  they  can 
have  the  range  of  a  yard  or  a  farm. 

One  fact  has  been  brought  out ;  and  that 
is,  that  the  average  farmer  can  raise  eggs 
and  chickens  for  market  cheaper  than  the 
man  who  makes  the  business  a  specialty. 
When  chickens  are  confined  in  yards  they 
must  be  fed  regularly  balanced  rations,  and 
this  feed  costs  money.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  hens  have  the  run  of  the  barn- 
yard, or  the  whole  farm,  in  fact,  they  can 
find  their  own  feed.  The  bugs  and  insects, 
many  of  them  injurious,  are  numerous 
enough  in  the  ground  to  make  up  an  impor- 
tant part  of  their  diet.  Under  such  condi- 
tions the  foiiltry  business  will  yield  com- 
paratively large  returns.  It  is  during  the 
warm  part  of  the  year  that  bees  require 
most  attention. 

We  know  of  numbers  of  people  who  run 
a  small  farm  in  connection  with  bees.  On 
this  farm  they  have  a  large  number  of 
chickens  and  200  colonies  of  bees,  say.  The 
whole  combination,  especially  if  not  remote 
from  a  good  market,  will  yield  good  returns. 

Apparently,  from  the  testimony  given  in 
this  issue,  keeping  more  chickens  is  not  as 
profitable  as  keeping  more  bees.  There  are 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  beekeepers  who 
have  anywhere  from  300  to  500  colonies, 
and  not  a  few  who  have  as  many  as  a  thou- 
sand or  more.  The  fact  that  these  men  have 
been  in  the  business,  are  staying  in  it,  shows 
they  are  making  a  living;  and  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  comfortable  homes,  by  the  au- 
tomobiles and  other  home  conveniences  that 
some  of  these  large  honey-producers  have, 
the  business  of  honey  production  on  a  large 
scale  is  more  profitable  than  the  exclusive 
business  of  producing  eggs  for  market  in 
a  large  way. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Hand,  on  the  other  hand,  a  type 
of  the  other  kind,  is  not  only  a  successful 
beekeeper  but  a  successful  ponltryman.  He 
is  running  a  combinatio-^  of  the  two,  year 
in  and  year  out.    Wliile  lie  deals  with  only 
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the  poultry  side  in  this  issue  the  readers  of 
this  jourual  know  him  best  as  a  beekeeper. 

There  is  another  phase  of  this  whole  ques- 
tion ;  and  that  is,  the  average  backlotter  can 
usually  keep  a  dozen  good  hens  in  a  small 
yard.  The  scraps  from  the  table,  especially 
meat  scraps  and  ground  bone^  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  flock. 
If  they  can  have  all  the  cuttings  from  the 
lawn-mower  from  the  front  yard,  they  will 
get  along  very  well,  providing  they  have 
with  the  table  scraps  mixed  grain  which 
they  should  always  be  able  to  get  during  the 
daylight  hours. 

A  small  number  of  chickens  in  the  back 
yard  will  yield  not  only  a  fair  return  but 
afford  a  large  amount  of  pleasure  to  the 
good  wonaan  of  the  house;  and  last,  but  not 
least,  eggs  that  she  ktiows  are  fresh. 

The  prices  that  eggs  are  bringing  now  in 
market,  especially  during  the  winter  months, 
and  the  securing  of  winter  eggs  when  no  one 
else  has  them,  should  be  carefully  consider- 
ed. Ordinarily  that  means  early  chickens 
— much  earlier  than  the  average  man  will 
have  them. 


FOUL-BROOD    QUARANTINE    IN    IMPERIAL    CO., 
CAL. 

In  the  early  part  of  last  year,  as  noted  in 
Gleanings  at  the  time  and  later,  the  super- 
visors of  Imperial  Co.,  Cal.,  passed  an  ordi- 
nance prohibiting  the  shipment  of  bees  into 
the  county  from  other  counties  of  the  State 
or  other  States,  without  first  giving  notice 
of  such  shipment  within  24  hours  after  their 
arrival.  This  ordinance  in  case  of  violation 
places  a  penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment, 
not  only  on  the  representatives  of  the  rail- 
roads, but  on  the  shipper  himself.  It  ap- 
pears to  go  further,  in  that  it  gives  the  foul- 
brood  inspector  authority  to  prevent  the 
landing  of  bees  (whether  diseased  or  not)  in 
the  county  from  districts  where  disease  of 
any  kind  is  supposed  to  exist. 

On  Sept.  11  the  foul-brood  insp>ector,  Mr. 
A.  F.  Wagner,  in  the  exercise  of  authority 
given  him  by  this  ordinance,  declared  a 
quarantine  against  the  shipment  of  any  bees 
into  the  county.  See  Gleanings,  Oct.  1st, 
p.  665.  The  inspector  has  evidently  had  his 
troubles.  Two  wagonloads  and  one  carload 
of  bees  have  been  shipped  in,  and  Inspector 
Wagner  ordered  the  bees  to  be  shipped  back 
immediately.  The  railroad  company  demur- 
red, but  finally  took  them  and  carried  them 
out  of  the  county.  Suits  and  counter  suits 
for  damages  have  been  threatened.  Whether 
they  have  been  carried  into  court  or  settled, 
we  have  not  been  informed. 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Western  Honey- 
lee,  published  at  Los  Angeles,  a  full  text  of 


the  ordinance  and  quarantine  is  given.  In 
an  open  letter  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  Imperial  County,  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Ross,  one 
of  the  most  extensive  beekeepers  in  the 
county,  refers  to  this  ordinance  as  "  a  gross 
injustice  to  the  Imperial  Valley  immi- 
grants." He  says  he  has  never  brought  bees 
into  the  county,  and  never  expects  to. 
Among  other  things  he  says : 

The  key  to  the  entire  situation  is  simple.  A  few 
extensive  beekeepers  now  located  in  the  valley  wanted 
to  put  up  a  high  board  fence  to  keep  others  away 
from  what  they  know  to  be  a  good  thing.  There 
might  be  some  plausible  excuse  for  this  if  the  valley 
were,  a»  ♦hey  claim,  already  overstocked  with  bees. 
That  this  is  not  the  case  is  abundantly  proven  by  the 
rate  at  which  nearly  all  beekeepers  in  the  valley  are 
increasing  the  number  of  their  colonies.  As  a  matter 
of  cold  fact,  hundreds  of  tons  of  honey  are  going  to 
waste  in  this  valley  for  the  simple  reason  that  there 
are  not  enough  bees  to  gather  it.  The  interests  of 
my  pocketbook,  as  any  one  can  plainly  see,  lies  in 
silence,  for  I  have  bees  for  sale,  and  bees  are  worth 
three  times  as  much  here  as  they  can  be  bought  for 
on  the  coast;  but  I  do  not  write  my  principles  with 
a  dollar-sign,  and  am  decidedly  opposed  to  this  dog- 
in-the-manger  policy. 

Of  course,  Gleanings  has  taken  no  sides 
in  this  matter.  Although  we  have  been  ad- 
vised that  trouble  was  brewing  we  thought 
best  to  say  nothing  about  it,  hoping  that  the 
case  or  cases  would  be  settled  out  of  court. 
We  have  received  intimation  that  one  case 
has  been  "  settled,"  but  on  just  what  terms, 
and  how,  we  are  not  as  yet  advised. 

The  situation,  in  a  nutshell,  resolves  itself 
down  to  this :  There  is  European  and  Amer- 
ican foul  brood  in  some  counties  of  Califor- 
nia. The  beekeeping  area  in  Imperial  Co.  is 
isolated  inside  of  a  desert;  and  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  disease  will  not  get  into 
the  valley  unless  shipped  in  with  other  bees. 
Its  beekeepers,  desiring  to  protect  them- 
selves from  the  importation  of  bees  from  in- 
fected counties  into  their  county,  apparent- 
ly prevailed  on  the  board  of  supervisors  to 
pass  the  ordinance,  which  they  did  a  year 
ago.  But  there  seemed  to  be  some  dissatis- 
faction over  the  action  of  Inspector  Wagner 
in  enforcing  the  ordinance;  that  he  was  un- 
fair in  letting  some  in,  and  not  others.  As 
nearly  as  we  can  ascertain,  some  beekeepers 
and  perhaps  the  majority  in  the  county  are 
in  favor  of  the  ordinance;  but  one  of  the 
most  extensive  ones  among  them,  Mr.  Ross, 
believes  it  is  unjust  and  unfair,  and  he  pro- 
ceeds to  pay  his  respects  to  Mr.  Wagner 
(the  inspector)  and  to  his  colleagues,  in  no 
uncertain  language,  in  the  Western  Honey- 
bee for  December. 

Mr.  P.  C.  Chadwick,  in  his  department  in 
this  issue  (see  page  7)  appears  to  feel  that 
the  ordinance  will  act  as  a  boomerang  on 
the  beekeepers  of  Imperial  Co.  if  the  time 
ever  comes  when  they  desire  to  move  bees 
into  some  other  county. 
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Stray    Straivs 

Dm.  0.  0.  MiLLBB,  lUrenfo,  HI. 


Happy  New  Year! 


Hey  !  Mr.  Editor,  you  nearly  argued  me 
into  painting  hives.  After  reading  Doolit- 
tle,  p.  842,  111  let  'em  stay  unpainted. 
*■  *  I  CLAIM  only  part  credit  for  the  266  sec- 
tions per  colony,  1913.  Most  of  the  work 
was  done  by  a  woman — a  hustler — Miss 
Emma  W.  Wilson. 

C.  F.  Bender's  article  on  European  foul 
brood,  p.  897,  shows  plainly  he's  been  there. 
The  most  comforting  item  is  that  he  has  not 
seen  a  foul  cell  for  three  years,  and  yet  he 
has  kept  his  dd  combs. 

L.  S.  Edison,  you  ask,  p.  864,  whether  to 
put  frames  of  foundation  in  the  center  or 
side  of  the  brood-chamber  in  April.  You 
can  do  either ;  but  the  best  place  is  to  leave 
them  in  the  shop  till  a  mcmth  or  two  later. 

A  SPECIAL  advantage  of  the  motor-truck 
for  out-apiaries  is  that  your  sympathies  are 
not  drawn  upon  as  with  horse  flesh,  when 
you  want  to  hurry  home  without  stopping 
to  rest,  or  crowd  two  days  driving  into  one. 

Lately  a  man  told  me  that  the  bees  in 
the  middle  of  the  cluster  in  his  hives  fanned 
lively  to  get  up  beat  when  too  cold.  Is  that 
the  orthodox  belief  f  [That  is  certainly  not 
the  orthodox  belief,  and,  what  is  more,  we 
do  not  believe  it  is  true. — Ek).] 

A.  I,  Root,  after  reading  what  you  say, 
p.  911,  I  feel  proud  to  say  that,  with  a 
single  exception,  I  have  found  the  toilet 
rooms  of  all  the  public  institutions  in  Wash- 
ington scrupulously  neat  and  clean.  More- 
over, lavatories  are  furnished  with  hot  and 
cold  water,  soap,  and  individual  paper  tow- 
els, entirely  free, 

J.  K  Crane  has  my  thanks  for  something 
I  never  saw  before — a  piece  of  comb  with 
worker-cells  on  one  side,  five  to  the  inch,  and 
drone-cells  on  the  other  side,  four  cells  mea- 
suring 1%  inches.  A  plain  case,  with  no 
bend  in  the  septum.  [This  is  quite  a  re- 
markable case.  Has  any  one  else  seen  any 
thing  like  it  f— Ed.] 

You  never  can  count  on  weather.  At 
*  Medina  you  were  caught  Nov.  9  with  hives 
3  feet  under  snow.  I  was  caught  the  other 
way.  Nov.  11  I  left  home  feeling  that  the 
bees  were  safe  in  the  cellar ;  but  inmiediate- 
ly  a  warm  spell  turned  up,  such  as  never 
was  known  before,  and  I  almost  dread  to 
learn  what  shape  I'll  find  the  bees  in  when 
I  reach  home  Dec.  19. 

In  American  Bee  Journal  for  1861,  17 
days  is  given  as  the  time  from  the  laying  of 


the  egg  to  the  emergence  of  the  young  queen. 
That  was,  I  think,  on  the  authority  of 
Dzierzon  and  Berlepsch,  and  was,  pretty 
surely,  from  rearing  queens  in  not  very 
strong  nuclei.  Later,  16  days  was  counted 
the  time — 3  days  in  the  ^gg,  6  days  feeding, 
and  7  days  sealed  up.  I  think  those  are 
the  generally  accepted  figures  to-day,  and 
they  are  so  given.  Gleanings,  p.  567.  But 
Cowan,  and  later  the  A  B  C  and  X  Y  Z, 
reduced  the  days  of  feeding  to  5,  making 
the  time  from  the  egg  to  virgin  15.  In  order 
to  learn  something  about  it  from  the  bees 
themselves  I  made  some  experiments,  not 
with  nuclei,  but  with  a  full  force  of  bees. 
I  got  some  positive  results,  although  not 
very  exact  In  one  case,  instead  of  9  days 
from  the  laying  of  the  egg  to  sealing,  it  was 
not  more  than  7  days,  20  hours,  45  minutes, 
with  a  possibility  of  a  good  bit  shorter  time. 
(In  the  course  of  the  years  I  have  seen  so 
many  small  larvaB  in  sealed  cells  that  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  cells  are  often  sealed 
after  four  days  of  feeding  or  less.  I  sus- 
pect that  the  bees  are  not  very  particular 
about  the  time  of  sealing  up;  but  at  any 
time  after  an  abundance  of  pap  has  been 
placed  in  the  cell,  whether  the  time  be  more 
or  less,  they  say,  "  There,  now,  you  little 
pig,  you  have  more  than  you  can  cram 
down,  and  you  may  as  well  be  sealed  up 
now  as  any  time.")  In  this  case  the  full 
time  from  egg  to  virgin  could  not  have  been 
more  than  4  hours  over  15  days,  with  a  pos- 
sibility of  being  more  than  4  hours  under 
that  time. 

Aug.  5,  3 :05  p.  m.,  I  gave  a  comb  to  my 
best  queen,  and  after  2  hours  gave  it  to 
queenless  bees.  Aug.  19  I  put  the  4  cells  in 
a  nursery.  Aug.  20,  at  1 :05  P.  M.,  no  queen 
was  out  of  its  cell.  At  3:05  one  was  out. 
At  5  no  other  was  out,  but  another  was  out 
at  6:10.  I  did  not  look  again  till  next 
morning  at  5:15,  when  I  found  the  remain- 
ing two  were  out.  The  longest  possible 
time  of  that  first  queen  was  exactly  15  days, 
with  a  probability  of  2  hours  less,  and  a 
possibility  of  4  hours  less.  The  time  of  that 
second  queen  ranged  from  55  minutes  less 
than  15  days  to  3  hours  5  minutes  more 
than  15  days.  The  two  remaining  queens 
must  have  been  at  least  a  few  minutes  long- 
er, but  there's  no  telling  how  much  longer. 

Here's  a  chance  for  some  of  you  ambi- 
tious youngsters  to  give  us  some  more  exact 
figures.  Get  your  eggs  laid  within  a  shorter 
period  than  two  hours,  and  then  make  more 
frequent  observations  than  I  did. 
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Notes    from   Canada 


J.  L.  Bykb,  ICt.  Joy,  Ont 


I  have  just  read  with  interest  the  plan  of 
wintering  given  by  A.  I.  Root  many  years 
ago,  and  referred  to  on  page  863,  Dec.  1,  by 
L.  M.  Brown.  While  there  must  be  some 
mistake  in  saying  that  the  four  combs  the 
bees  were  to  be  wintered  on  must  weigh 
about  15  pounds  each,  the  fact,  I  see,  is  that 
A.  I.  R,  seemingly  did  not  place  as  much 
stress  on  the  necessity  of  a  "  winter  nest " 
as  does  a  son  of  his  at  the  present.  If  I  am 
wrong  in  my  understanding  of  the  plan  as 
given,  please  correct. 

[See  editorial  in  this  issue. — Ed.] 


I  understand  that  Dr.  Miller  has  a  crop 
for  1913  that  averages  over  260  sections  per 
colony.  Accept  heartiest  congratulations, 
doctor,  for  such  a  wonderful  record.  We 
thought  that  the  crop  was  fair  here  in  On- 
tario; but  after  that  report  we  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  got  only  a  taste  of 
honey  after  all.  However,  there  is  no  envy 
on  the  part  of  this  scribbler;  and  to  my 
mind  such  a  crop  means  a  copibination  of  a 
wonderfully  good  honey-flow,  wonderfully 
good  bees,  and  last,  but  not  least,  wonder- 
fully good  management. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  WARM  WEATHER. 

"  The  mildest  November  on  record  "  says 
the  report  of  the  observatory  at  Toronto  in 
regard  to  the  weather  of  Ontario  during  last 
month.  No  frost*  during  the  first  week  of 
December  in  our  section ;  so  this  is  another 
record.  To-day,  Dec.  8,  it  is  colder,  and  we 
are  having  our  first  light  fall  of  snow.  How 
this  continued  mild  fall  weather  will  affect 
the  bees  is  a  question  I  have  been  asked 
frequently  of  late;  and,  frankly,  I  have  no 
certain  answer  to  give  to  the  query.  Most 
of  the  time  it  has  not  been  warm  enough  for 
bees  to  fly  much,  and  I  am  not  fretting  very 
much  as  to  any  bad  results  that  may  follow. 
At  the  Cashel  apiary  there  may  be  an  ex- 
ception, as  there  the  bees  are  surrounded  on 
the  north,  east,  and  west  by  swamp;  and 
during  many  of  the  November  days  a  trip 
to  the  yard  would  show  hundreds  of  bees 
sipping  water  from  the  bog,  only  a  few  feet 
from  the  bees.  Bees  carrying  water  freely 
generally  means  brood-rearing,  and  natural- 
ly I  will  watch  with  interest  as  to  how  these 
bees  winter. 


SNOW  COVERING  THE  HIVES. 

This  matter  of  snow  being  left  around  the 
hives  is  a  live  question  in  all  our  northern 
locations  where  we  are  apt  to  get  lots  of  the 
beautiful.  Snow  falling  in  "  season  "  can 
pile  up  just  as  much  as  it  likes,  and  I  will 
leave  it  around  or  over  the  hives  with  no 
fear  of  bad  results.  But  my  hives  all  have 
quilts  over  the  frames,  and  the  outside  cases 
have  a  space  under  the  gable  between  pack- 
ing and  roof.  If  the  bees  had  sealed  covers 
on  them  instead  of  quilts  I  might  have  to  be 
more  careful  of  the  snow ;  but  I  have  no  use 
for  the  sealed  covers  in  our  latitude,  so  the 
snow  does  not  bother.  As  to  falling  in 
"  season,"  I  mean  any  time  after  the  middle 
of  December,  and  I  want  no  deep  snow  over 
hives  after  late  in  March.  That  fall  of  snow 
you  had  in  Medina  was  unseasonable,  and 
I  do  not  wonder  that  it  threatened  bad  re- 
sults if  it  had  been  left  piled  over  the  bees. 
After  brood-rearing  is  well  on  in  the  spring 
it  is  very  dangerous  to  allow  hives  to  be 
covered  any  length  of  time,  particularly  if 
the  old  snow  has  been  taken  away  and  an- 
other fall  of  heavy  wet  snow  should  come 
and  cover  the  hives  to  any  great  depth. 


THAT  WHITE  HONEY  IN   ONTARIO. 

See  here,  friend  E.  R.,  you  are  going  to 
get  into  trouble  for  insinuating,  p.  836,  Dec. 
1,  that  the  water-white  appearance  of  our 
clover  honey  is  due  to  the  admixture  of  this- 
tle honey.  I  am  told  that  thistle  honey  is 
very  white ;  but  I  can  give  no  positive  proof 
personally,  for  the  reason  that  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  ever  had  any  pure.  While  some  sec- 
tions that  are  poorly  farmed  may  have 
enough  thistles  to  make  a  slight  showing  in 
the  surplus,  such  places  are  in  the  minority. 
In  our  home  locations  I  think  the  editor 
could  carry  in  a  few  armfuls  all  the  thistles 
he  could  find  in  the  alsike  within  reach  of 
our  bees,  so  you  can  see  that  thistles  cut  no 
figure  in  our  case.  Up  at  the  Lovering  yard 
there  are  more  thistles;  but  the  honey  there 
is  not  as  white  as  we  get  at  home,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  some  other  plants  that  do  ^ 
not  grow  in  York  Co. 

By  the  way,  I  am  informed  that  the  editor 
took  such  a  fancy  to  our  Canadian  honey 
that  a  policeman  actually  caught  him  with 
a  bottle  in  his  pocket — taken,  presumably, 
from  the  honey  exhibit  we  had  at  the  big 
show.  After  an  investigation  he  was  let  go 
on  suspended  sentence,  owing  to  the  near- 
ness of  the  holiday  season. 
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The  Western  Honey  Bee,  as  edited  by  Mr. 
J.  D.  Bixby,  is  in  keeping  with  the  quality 
of  work;,  of  the  former  editor,  Mr.  Geo.  L. 
Emerson.  Mr.  Bixby  will  doubtless  make 
himself  fit  into  the  position  admirably,  as- 
suring the  success  of  the  journal,  with 
proper  support.  There  was  no  fault  to  find 
with  Mr.  Emerson,  who,  to  the  writer^s  per- 
sonal knowledge,  made  a  sacrifice  in  his  own 
business  to  launch  the  journal  successfully. 
Success  to  you,  Bro.  Bixby. 


I  quote  the  following  from  Orchard  and 
Farm :  "  A  carload  of  bees  taken  into  Im- 
perial County  from  San  Diego  County,  in 
defiance  of  the  quarantine  on  bees  from  that 
section,  were  ordered  returned  to  the  con- 
signor." In  the  natural  course  of  events 
there  will  be  some  beekeepers  who  will  want 
to  get  out  of  Imperial  County  some  day, 
and  the  task  will  be  made  no  easier  by  the 
attitude  they  are  now  assuming.  Self-pro- 
tection gives  every  one  a  right  to  protect  his 
own  interests;  and  if  these  bees  were  dis- 
eased the  action  was  right  and  proper.  But 
the  chances  are  they  were  not  diseased  or 
they  would  never  have  been  shipped. 

•  •  • 

The  year  1913  has  closed,  leaving  a  feel- 
ing of  no  particular  regret  to  the  beekeepers 
of  California,  especially  those  of  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  State.  It  was  a  most  dis- 
astrous season  for  the  most  of  us.  Some  of 
the  favored  few  in  the  orange  district  made 
a  fair  crop,  but  they  were  the  exception  and 
not  the  rule.  In  the  alfalfa  districts  a  fair 
to  good  crop  was  secured,  the  condition 
there  being  about  normal.  Disease  has 
spread  in  some  localities  at  a  rapid  rate, 
black  brood  (European  foul  brood)  princi- 
pally. This  has  added  to  the  burden  of 
some,  as  it  has  been  a  year  in  which  fighting 
the  disease  has  been  very  difficult,  owing  to 
the  almost  entire  absence  of  fresh  nectar. 
The  rains  have  added  a  new  hope  to  our 
future,  so  we  hope  and  trust  that  the  season 
^  of  1914  will  bring  new  life  and  courage  to 
our  beemen,  as  well  as  financial  gain.  The 
writer  wishes  a  prosperous  new  year  to 
those  who  have  stood  by  their  bees,  giving 
them  all  the  attention  consistent  with  their 
time  and  means. 


So  this  is  the  "  Bee  and  Poultry  "  issue. 
Well,  I  was  never  much  of  a  "  hen  granny," 
and  my  success  with  chickens  was  never  to 


be  bragged  about.  Once  in  my  boyhood  days 
I  went  out  to  set  a  hen  on  Friday.  My 
mother  told  me  I  would  have  no  success  if 
I  set  her  on  that  day  of  the  week.  Mother 
was  not  superstitious,  but  liked  to  have 
some  fun  with  the  boys  once  in  a  while.  I 
went  ahead  and  set  the  hen  just  the  same. 
In  about  a  week  my  mother  came  running 
down  to  the  hen-house  to  see  what  was  caus- 
ing the  conunotion  among  the  hens,  and  she 
arrived  in  time  to  see  the  last  egg  going 
after  the  hen  that  was  set  on  Friday.  She 
had  a  good  laugh  at  my  expense,  saying, 
"  I  told  you  so."  My  answer  was  that  a 
Leghorn  hen  did  not  have  sense  enough  to 
sit,  any  way. 

Let  me  tell  you  something  of  my  wife^s 
success  with  poultry,  especially  with  tur- 
keys on  a  city  lot.  There  are  many  people 
who  think  a  turkey  must  have  at  least  160 
acres  to  run  on.  I  once  thought  so;  but 
Mrs.  C.  has  proven  to  my  satisfaction  that 
I  was  mistaken.  For  the  past  three  years 
she  has  kept  a  pair  of  these  fowls  for  breed- 
ing purposes,  allowing  the  hen  to  lay  a  full 
laying,  then  hatch  and  raise  her  own  brood. 
This  year  she  hatched  14,  successfully  rais- 
ing ten  of  the  brood,  which  is  about  as  good 
results  as  one  ever  gets  with  turkeys.  But 
she  knows  how  to  care  for  them,  which  is 
half  the  battle.  Two  or  three  days  before 
time  for  the  eggs  to  hatch,  there  is  always  a 
noticeable  decrease  in  the  amount  of  milk 
the  family  cow  is  furnishing  the  table.  Oh, 
yes!  clabber  milk  for  the  turkeys — no  fur- 
ther arguments  needed.  The  chief  food  they 
are  given  for  several  weeks  is  clabber  cheese 
and  green  onion-tops  cut  fine  and  mixed 
with  the  clabber.  My!  how  they  grow  if 
kept  warm  and  dry !  and  the  old  mother  hen 
knows  how  to  do  that. 

But  how  about  chickens?  Mrs.  Chadwick 
does  well  with  them,  but  takes  more  interest 
in  the  turkeys.  We  keep  only  the  White 
Plymouth  Rocks,  for  the  reason  that  we 
have  an  exceptionally  fine  laying  strain  of 
this  breed,  from  which  we  get  eggs  the  year 
round.  There  are  other  breeds  of  chickens 
that  are  good  layers,  but  the  objection  with 
us  has  been  to  get  a  strain  that  not  only 
lays  well,  but  that  is  also  of  some  value  for 
the  table.  For  a  general  all-round  chicken, 
the  breed  and  strain  we  have  can  not  be 
excelled.  Just  the  other  day  Mrs.  C.  sold 
three  old  hens  for  20  cts.  per  pound,  for 
which  she  received  $3.60.  It  is  not  so  much 
the  breed  as  the  utility  of  the  strain  that  is 
to  be  sought. 
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Wanted — a  real  good  method  of  gather- 
ing sweet-clover  seed.  I  fear  the  heemen 
are  neglecting  this  plant  when  the  seed  is  so 
valuable,  and  the  bloom  so  fine  for  bees. 


THE  MARKET  QUOTATIONS. 

It  has  long  been  somewhat  of  a  puzzle  to 
me  just  how  to  interpret  the  honey  quota- 
tions given  in  the  bee  journals.  It  seems 
they  do  not  record  very  clearly  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  honey  market.  This  is  easily 
explained  by  the  different  standards  of  grad- 
ing used.  For  instance,  a  dark  comb  honey 
would  sell  for  several  cents  a  pound  more  in 
some  markets  than  in  others.  Take  the 
quotations  given  in  Gleanings,  Dec.  1,  as 
an  example.  Some  of  the  reports  are  from 
hou3es  selling  to  retailers  and  some  selling 
to  wholesalers,  and  some,  if  not  all,  prob- 
ably selling  to  both.  Some  of  the  jobbers 
sell  to  other  jobbers  who  sell  to  wholesalers 
who  sell  to  retailers  who  sell  to  consumers 
who  eat  the  honey  that  the  bees  made! 

The  reports  from  Boston,  Indianapolis, 
and  Cincinnati  are  undoubtedly  the  quota- 
tions at  which  the  honey  is  going  to  retail- 
ers. The  Chicago  report  of  Mr.  Burnett 
shows  conditions  there  very  well.  All  sorts 
of  prices  have  been  asked  and  secured. 
Some  consignment  honey  from  the  West 
having  been  sold  very  low,  the  market  has 
been  badly  hurt.  This  price-cutting,  I  be- 
lieve, has  been  done  by  houses  that  are  not 
especially  interested  in  building  up  the  hon- 
ey business. 

The  Kansas  City  report  gives  the  jobbing 
price,  the  wholesale  price  ranging  ten  to 
twenty  per  cent  higher  than  this.  When  I 
was  in  Kansas  City  the  lowest  price  I  was 
quoted  on  any  No.  1  comb  honey  by  the 
wholesale  fruit-houses  was  $3.35  a  case ;  the 
highest  I  was  quoted  was  $3.75,  which  was 
about  November  15.  Kansas  City  was  very 
heavily  supplied  with  comb  honey  at  that 
time,  but  it  was  moving  out  at  a  good  rate. 

The  best  price  I  see  in  all  the  quotations 
is  17  to  18  cents  in  a  jobbing  way  at  Zanes- 
ville,  Ohio.  The  retailer  must  pay  20  to  21 
cents  wholesale  for  this  honey,  which  is  the 
highest  I  see  in  all  the  quotations. 

Comb  honey  sells  in  Denver  to  the  retailer 
at  $2.50  to  $3.00  a  case  of  24  sections,  with 
some  shading  from  this  price  where  the  bee- 
men  sell  direct  to  retailers. 

The  St.  Louis  report  gives  the  conditions 
about  as  I  found  them  when  I  was  there  late 
in  November.    Wholesale  fruit  and  produce 


men  in  Kansas  City  handle  considerable 
honey,  while  in  St.  Louis  they  do  not  handle 
it  to  speak  of  at  all,  leaving  the  honey  busi- 
ness for  the  wholesale  butter,  egg,  and 
cheese  dealers  and  wholesalers  who  have  less 
perishable  produce  than  fruit. 


POULTRY-RAISING  IN  TOWN  DOES  NOT  PAY. 

The  writer's  experience  with  poultry  has 
not  been  very  satisfactory.  There  are  sev- 
eral causes  for  this :  First,  I  am  not  situated 
so  that  feed  can  be  bought  as  cheaply  as  it 
should.  During  October  and  November  the 
feed  bill  was  $15.65,  with  only  about  six 
dozen  eggs  to  show  for  it.  Our  flock  aver- 
ages about  170  eggs  per  hen  per  year,  which, 
I  am  told  by  Mr.  Vaplon,  poultryman  for 
the  Colorado  Agricultural  College,  is  above 
the  average. 

We  have  been  unable  to  dispose  of  all  the 
eggs  throughout  the  year  direct  to  consum- 
ers, as  should  be  the  case.  If  I  were  on  a 
small  farm  where  I  could  let  the  hens  run, 
I  believe  a  flock  of  about  a  hundred  hens 
would  take  care  of  the  grocery  bill.  I  have 
averaged  about  $1.50  a  year  proflt  per  hen, 
not  flguring  any  thing  for  labor.  Figuring 
labor  at  20  cents  an  hour,  the  poultry  has 
faced  a  deficit  of  about  $75  per  year.  I 
believe  the  city  or  town  man  can  not  profit- 
ably keep  poultry  on  the  meat  and  egg 
basis  if  he  buys  feed  at  market  prices,  sells 
his  eggs  at  market  prices,  and  figures  his 
time  at  even  starvation  wages.  I  will  have  the 
I>oultry-men  of  our  Agricultural  College 
back  of  me,  I  believe,  in  this  statement. 

The  place  where  chickens  pay  is  where 
they  can  pick  up  half  or  more  of  their  liv- 
ing— where  they  can  run.  The  commercial 
poultry-plants  succeed  through  getting 
above  the  market  prices  for  eggs  and  selling 
fancy  stock  at  high  prices.  There  are  very 
few  successful  commercial  poultry-plants  in 
the  West,  for  the  reason  that  they  can  not 
compete  with  the  farmer's  supply  of  poul- 
try and  eggs  which  is  produced  so  econom- 
ically. When  I  move  to  a  farm  I  want  a 
nice  flock  of  chickens  for  profit;  but  in 
town  I  want  them  only  to  furnish  a  few 
eggs  and  a  chicken  occasionally  for  the 
table. 

I  hope  this  is  not  too  hard  on  poultry- 
keeping,  but  I  believe  it  fairly  defines  the 
limits  of  the  business. 
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Conversations  with   Doolittle 


At  Borodino,  New  York 


THE  BEST  BEES. 

"  You  have  been  telling  us  different  things 
about  breeding,  etc.,  but  you  have  told  us 
little  if  any  thing  about  which  kind  of  bees 
are  best  suited  for  different  kinds  of  work. 
What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  all  bees 
are  alike  suited  for  comb-honey  production, 
extracted-honey  production,  or  for  the  pro- 
duction of  wax.  If  there  A  a  difference, 
which  are  best  suited  for  these  different 
kinds  of  workf  " 

"  I  am  well  aware  that  volumes  have  been 
written  on  the  subject  of  the  best  bees,  each 
imter  having  his  own  ideas;  but  many  do 
not  have  the  matter  fully  settled  in  their 
own  minds,  even  at  the  present  time.  Only 
recently  one  of  our  best  apiarists  told  me 
that  he  was  not  fully  persuaded  that  the 
Italians  were  better  for  any  purpose  than 
the  blacks." 

"  But  you  do  not  think  that  there  are 
many  beekeepers  who  will  agree  that  the 
blacks  are  as  good  as  the  Italians  for  any 
purpose?" 

"There  are  two  points  in  which  the  blacks 
excel,  as  I  think  is  acknowledged  by  most 
of  those  who  have  experimented  closely. 
The  first  is,  they  cap  their  section  honey 
whiter  than  any  others;  second,  they  use 
more  wax  in  doing  such  capping.  And  here 
you  have  an  answer  to  working  for  the 
production  of  wax.  It  is  doubtful,  even  at 
the  present  high  prices  of  wax,  whether  it  is 
as  profitable  to  work  for  wax,  under  any 
circumstances,  as  it  is  for  either  comb  or 
extracted  honey;  but  if  trying  the  experi- 
ment I  would  certainly  choose  black  bees 
for  such  a  test.  At  times  of  a  good  honey- 
flow,  with  little  room  for  comb-building, 
these  bees  will  plaster  things  over  all  about 
the  hive  with  little  bunches  of  wax,  some- 
thing similar  to  the  way  in  which  Caucas- 
ians will  plaster  up  the  entrance  to  their 
hives  with  a  mixture  of  pollen  and  propo- 
lis." 

"  But  how  about  extracted  and  comb  hon- 
ey production!" 

"  If  I  were  producing  comb  honey  alto- 
*  gether,  I  would  procure  a  good  queen  of  the 
golden  variety,  rearing  all  queens  from  her, 
and  aUow  them  to  mate  with  any  drones 
they  might  chance  to  meet,  the  most  of 
which,  without  doubt,  would  be  from  an 
entirely  different  blood  from  themselves, 
which  would  give  a  direct  cross.  Such  di- 
rect cross  always  gives  the  greatest  vigor; 
and  in  reference  to  your  question  as  regards 
the  best  bees  for  eomb  honey  I  should  not 


care  one  cent  whether  the  young  queens 
from  such  a  mother  mated  with  drones  from 
black  or  hybrid  stc>ck,  as  all  my  experience 
goes  to  prove  that  thoroughbred  golden  Ital- 
ian queens,  mated  to  drones  from  either 
black  or  hybrid  mothers,  give  bees  equal 
to  the  very  best  for  comb-honey  production. 
But  if  I  could  conveniently  hinder  such 
mating  I  should  prefer  not  to  have  these 
queens  meet  drones  from  young  queens 
reared  from  imported  mothers." 

"How  is  that?  Do  not  many  of  our  best 
beekeepers  claim  that  queens  from  imported 
stock  give  the  very  best  honey-gatherers f  " 

"  Yes,  and  undoubtedly  such  claim  is  ab- 
solutely true.  It  is  not  because  they  would 
not  give  bees  just  as  vigorous  and  of  just 
as  good  honey-gathering  quaities;  but  for 
the  reason  that,  as  a  rule,  workers  having 
such  imported  blood  in  them  do  not  cap 
their  honey  nearly  so  nice  and  captivating 
to  the  eye  as  do  those  having  more  of  the 
golden,  hybrid,  or  German  blood  in  their 
veins.  There  is  no  one  thing  that  helps  to 
dispose  of  a  crop  of  section  honey  to  so 
good  advantage,  nor  so  promptly,  as  do  the 
nice  white  and  smooth  cappings  of  the 
combs.  Have  you  never  noticed  that  all 
fancy  honey  quotations  are  based  on  the 
looks  of  the  cappings  to  the  combs,  and 
that  honey  quality  takes  second  place  in 
this  matter?  " 

"  That  is  right,  now  I  come  to  think  the 
matter  over.  But  are  not  such  bees  as  we 
have  just  been  talking  about  the  best  for 
extracted  honey  also?" 

"  Well,  hardly.  They  may  gather  just 
as  much  honey,  but  they  use  more  of  that 
honey  in  secreting  wax,  and  wax  production 
plays  no  important  point  in  the  production 
of  extracted  honey.  Dark  or  leather-color- 
ed Italians,  those  nearly  related  to  imported 
stock,  often  cap  their  honey  with  so  thin  a 
covering  of  wax,  and  that  thin  covering 
placed  so  close  that  it  touches  the  honey, 
causing  section  honey  to  have  such  a  greasy, 
watery  appearance  that  it  takes  a  grade 
much  below  fancy  in  the  market,  even  with 
.  the  same  good  quality  as  fancy  in  the  combs. 
Now,  while  this  is  all  against  comb-honey 
production,  it  is  in  favor  of  extracted  honey, 
for  nice  capping  to  the  combs  is  never 
thought  of  in  an  apiary  devoted  to  extracted 
honey;  hence  the  less  honey  that  is  con- 
sumed for  the  secretion  of  wax,  the  greater 
yield  of  the  extracted  article.  For  this  rea- 
son, were  I  working  exclusively  for  extract- 
ed honey  I  would  select  the  darker  Italians, 
OonHnutd  •»  fffs  84. 
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CX)MM£RGIAL  EGG  PRODUGTION 


A  Resume  of  the  Business  from  the  Question  off 

Building  to  the  Hatching  and  Feeding  off 

the  GhiclLS 


BY  J.  E.  HAND 


From  the  doUar-and-cent  point  of  view 
it  is,  perhaps,  advisable  for  the  expert  bee- 
keeper to  concentrate  his  capital  and  ener- 
gies upon  his  chosen  profession.  There  are 
conditions  in  human  existence,  however,  that 
are  infinitely  more  desirable  than  the  mere 
making  of  money.  "  Variety  is  the  spice  of 
life;"  and  the  human  mind  becomes  broad- 
ened and  invigorated  by  branching  out  upon 
different  lines  of  thought  and  action. 

Beekeeping  is  not  a  year-around  occupa- 
tion, hence  a  beekeeper  on  even  a  quite  ex- 
tensive scale  may  relax  the  tension  upon  his 
mind,  broaden  his  views,  and  increase  his 
finances,  by  branching  out  and  taking  on  a 
side-line  winter  occupation.  Among  all  rural 
industries,  perhaps  none  is  so  well  suited 
for  this  purpose  as  commercial  egg  produc- 
tion, since  it  is  largely  a  winter  occupation, 
though  virtually  an  all-the-year  avocation. 
While  poultry-keeping  alone  is  by  no  means 
the  money-making  bonanza  or  the  highway 
to  wealth  that  it  is  too  often  painted,  yet 
with  intelligent  management  it  will  give 
good  returns  for  the  capital  and  labor  ex- 
pended, including  a  reasonable  profit.  And 
you  don't  have  to  wait  six  months  or  a  year 
for  it;  for  after  the  plant  is  in  operation, 
with  proper  care  and  attention  to  every 
detail  commercial  egg  production  will  yield 
a  daily  and  hourly  income,  rain  or  shine, 
sunmier  and  winter,  with  no  off  seasons. 

You  carry  out  the  feed  in  the  morning 
and  bring  in  a  basket  of  eggs  at  night  to 
pay  for  it,  including  a  profit  commensurate 
with  the  investment,  providing  you  attend 
strictly  to  every  detail  of  your  occupation. 
Born  and  reared  on  a  farm,  and  familiar 
with  every  branch  of  rural  husbandry,  I 
know  of  no  line  where  more  skill  is  required, 
or  where  a  little  neglect  is  so  quickly  felt  in 
the  profits  returned  as  in  the  poultry  busi- 
ness; nor  do  I  know  of  any  that  will  yield 
as  prompt  returns  for  extra  care.  Let  no 
one  who  may  read  this  article  delude  him- 
self with  the  idea  that  he  can,  without  any 
previous  experience  or  knowledge  of  the 
business,  step  into  a  profit-yielding  business 
of  conunercial  egg  production  on  an  exten- 
sive scale — a  business  where  vastly  more 
science  and  skill  is  required  than  in  the 
production  of  fancy  section  honey  and  the 
control  of  swarming. 


A  beginner  should  start  with  50  to  100 
pullets,  and  increase  his  stock  in  proportion 
to  his  experience  and  ability.  I  emphasize 
these  points  because  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
article  to  help  beginners  instead  of  leading 
them  astray  by  painting  the  situation  in 
roseate  hues  to  foster  hopes  and  ambitions 
that  can  be  realized  only  upon  the  condi- 
tions herein  mentioned.  This  does  not  nec- 
essarily imply  a  constant  grind  of  ceaseless 
toil  and  arduofl^  labor,  but  it  does  demand 
a  constant  supervision  and  strict  attention 
to  the  most  minute  details  of  the  business. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  the 
location  and  buildings.  It  is  very  desirable 
to  have  the  ground  sufficiently  undulating 
to  admit  of  ample  surface  drainage.  A  side 
hill  sloping  south  has  advantages  along  this 
line.  If  in  an  orchard,  all  the  better  for  the 
poultry  as  well  as  for  the  trees,  for  the  hens 
will  scratch  the  ground  and  pick  up  innu- 
merable injurious  worms  and  insects,  and 
in  return  for  the  favor  the  trees  will  pro- 
vide protection  for  the  fowls  in  winter  and 
refreshing  shade  in  summer,  all  of  which 
are  important  factors.  While  the  buildings 
need  not  be  expensive,  it  is  imperative  that 
they  conform  to  sanitary  rules,  as  well  as 
to  conditions  that  favor  winter  egg  produc- 
tion; for  pure  air  and  cleanliness  means 
health  to  the  fowls,  and  the  healthy  hen  is 
the  one  to  lay  eggs  in  winter,  when  they 
bring  the  highest  price,  and  we  should  a&r 
sist  her  by  imitating  nature  and  making 
conditions  as  near  normal  as  possible. 

While  we  do  not  claim  that  the  system 
herein  outlined  is  superior  to  all  others,  we 
feel  justified  in  reconunending  it  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  other  for  two  reasons.  First, 
it  has  been  uniformly  successful  with  us, 
and  we  are  not  sure  that  other  methods 
would  be.  Second,  it  is  practically  the  same 
system  that  is  practiced  by  the  leading  poul- 
try-men of  the  country,  therefore  we  don't 
feel  justified  in  confusing  the  beginner  with 
a  multitude  of  systems  and  innumerable 
visionary  theories.  So  please  don't  consider 
it  egotism  that  leads  us  to  outline  one  par- 
ticular system  instead  of  branching  out 
upon  unexplored  territory. 

It  is  advisable  to  have  the  laying-houses 
in  a  continuous  row,  extending  in  a  line  east 
and  west,  and  fronting  south.  This  is  im- 
perative, since  the  warm  and  penetrating 
rays  of  the  sun  reflected  through  the  win- 
dows dispel  the  gloom  of  an  otherwise  dull 
monotony,  and  bring  happiness  and  content 
to  the  inmates,  even  in  zero  weather,  as  will 
be  attested  by  their  scratching  and  singing, 
likewise  by  a  better  filling  of  the  egg-basket. 
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It  should  be  not  less  than  16  ft.  wide,  and 
of  sufficient  length  to  house  the  number  of 
hens  desired,  for  no  one  has  as  yet  placed  a 
limit  to  the  number  that  can  be  successfully 
operated  in  one  continuous  room  unbroken 
by  partitions.  So  long  as  correct  sanitary 
conditions  are  rigidly  maintained  it  is  safe 
to  assume  that  1000  hens  in  one  flock  will 
give  as  good  results  as  a  flock  of  100 ;  and 
the  minimizing  of  labor  in  caring  for  large 
flocks  is  an  important  item  that  swells  the 
poultry-man's  profits. 

The  building  is  sheeted  outside,  roof  in- 
cluded, with  matched  lumber,  and  covered, 
except  the  front,  with  felt  roofing,  and 
treated  to  a  coat  of  roofing  tar;  if  tarred 
every  two  or  three  years  the  roof  will  last 
indefinitely.  The  inside,  except  the  front,  is 
ceiled  with  plaster-board,  for  which  studs 
and  rafters  are  correctly  spaced.  The  raft- 
ers are  2x8  material  to  support  the  roof, 
without  props.  The  floor  is  double  boarded 
with  light  roofing  felt  between.  The  lower 
may  be  of  cheap  rough  lumber;  but  the 
upper  floor  is  a  medium  grade  of  matched 
flooring,  thus  making  the  room  warm,  and 
precluding  the  possibility  of  a  draft  of  cold 
air  to  endanger  the  health  of  the  inmates. 

In  the  front,  at  intervals  of  8  ft.,  is  a 
singk-sash  window  of  10  x  14  glass,  sliding 
upward  between  studs,  and  protected  inside 
by  wire  netting  stapled  to  studs.  At  equal 
distances,  between  each  pair  of  windows,  is 
a  door  hung  in  two  pieces  to  swing  out- 
ward. The  lower  half  is  32  x  42  inches,  and 
the  upper  half  32x36  inches.  Hinged  at 
the  top,  swinging  inward  and  upward,  and 
hooked  to  the  ceiling,  is  a  netting-covered 
frame  of  equal  dimensions  with  the  upper 
door,  so  that,  when  it  is  opened,  the  screen 
is  swung  into  position,  preventing  the  exit 
of  the  inmates  and  admitting  of  ventilation 
by  day.  These  doors  are  opened  every  morn- 
ing, and  closed  at  night  during  winter,  re- 
gardless of  weather  conditions.  As  a  further 
means  of  ventilation  by  night  and  day  is  an 
opening  six  inches  wide  next  to  the  roof  in 
front,  and  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
building.  It  is  covered  with  burlap,  and, 
being  so  high,  changes  the  air  without  creat- 
ing a  draft  over  the  heads  of  fowls  at  night, 
or  forming  any  accumulation  of  frost  or 
moisure  on  the  ceiling.  The  floor  is  at  least 
two  feet  from  the  ground,  and  well  ven- 
tilated underneath  to  guard  against  moisture 
in  the  scratching-litter,  and  three  feet  would 
not  be  too  much,  as  this  is  an  important 
factor  in  sanitation;  for  moisture  here 
means  filth,  which  breeds  disease. 

During  cold  winter  weather  a  light  frame 
covered  with  muslin  is  tacked  on  to  the 
upper  door-screens,  thus  combining  light 
and  warmth  with  suitable  ventilation.    Next 


to  the  north  wall,  and  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  building,  is  the  droppings- 
board,  of  a  width  to  accommodate  three 
lines  of  perches.  These  are  in  ten-foot  sec- 
tions, 16  in.  above  the  droppings-board,  and 
swing  back  against  the  ceiling.  Under  the 
droppings-board  are  the  nests  open  to  the 
hens  from  beneath  and  behind,  and  operat- 
ing like  the  drawers  of  a  work-bench.  At  in- 
tervals of  20  ft.,  intersecting  the  perches,  is 
a  short  partition  of  equal  width,  extending 
from  the  droppings-board  to  the  ceiling. 
This  prevents  the  action  of  currents  of  air 
that  would  otherwise  pass  over  the  heads  of 
the  fowls  at  night  with  undesirable  results. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  floor  is  free  from 
encumbrance,  and  is  virtually  a  mammoth 
scratching-room  provided  with  perches  and 
nests. 

Impure  air  and  filth  breed  disease;  and 
a  sick  hen  is  neither  a  lajdng  nor  a  p&ying 
hen;  hence  droppings  should  be  removed 
daily,  and  dry  fine  sand  sprinkled  over  the 
board.  If  kept  dry  the  droppings  are  worth 
more  per  ton  than  the  ordinary  brands  of 
commercial  fertilizers. 

STOCKING  THE  PLANT. 

Next  comes  the  stocking-up  with  early- 
hatched  pullets,  for  these  are  the  glory  of 
the  poultryman,  and  the  winter  egg-makers. 
This  is  the  most  complex  problem  of  all, 
since  it  involves  the  rearing  of  hundreds  of 
chicks  by  correct  methods — methods  that 
will  produce  strong  healthy  chicks;  for  a 
pullet  with  a  weak  constitution  is  an  unde- 
sirable proposition.  It  is  advisable  to  se- 
cure a  sufficient  number  of  yearling  or  two- 
year-old  breeders  of  known  health,  vigor, 
and  utility  as  egg-makers.  This  is  impera- 
tive, for  like  produces  like.  Incubators  were 
a  success  with  us  from  the  start,  but  it  cost 
us  dearly  in  dead  chicks,  wasted  time,  and 
money  invested  in  artificial  chick-killers 
under  the  cognomen  of  brooders.  As  killers 
they  were  sdl  a  howling  success,  and  we 
carried  the  dead  ones  out  by  fives,  by  tens, 
by  fifties,  and  by  hundreds.  "  Experience 
is  a  good  school,  but  the  tuition  is  rather 
high"  (Billings),  for  it  cost  us  dearly  to 
learn  that  the  best  brooder  on  earth  is  a 
gentle  Wyandotte  hen.  She  is  well  equipped 
with  soft  fluffy  plumage,  and  will  mother 
any  thing  from  a  jack-rabbit  to  a  bull  pup, 
and  do  it  scientifically.  We  owned  one  that 
brooded  four  collie  puppies  until  six  weeks 
old.    How  is  that  for  a  brooder  f 

In  practicing  artificial  methods  with  bees 
or  poultry,  our  success  will  be  conditional 
upon  operating  along  lines  that  harmonize 
with  the  nature,  habits,  and  instinct  of  the 
individual  with  whom  we  have  to  deal.  While 
it  is  perfectly  natural  for  full-grown  fowls 
to  congregate  in  large  flocks,  right  the  re- 
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verse  is  true  in  nature's  method  of  rearing 
chicks.  Instinct  unerringly  guides  the  acts 
of  the  prospective  mother-hen  in  hiding  her 
nest,  and  isolating  her  downy  brood  so  long 
as  they  remain  under  her  control.  This  is 
nature's  method  of  rearing  strong,  vigorous, 
healthy  chicks.  While  we  may  not  improve 
upon  her  methods,  we  can  imitate  them  so 
closely  as  to  secure  equally  good  results. 
Hence  at  the  time  of  starting  the  incubators 
we  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  broody 
hens  to  mother  the  prospective  hatch,  and 
stock  each  nest  with  tested  infertile  eggs, 
treating  each  hen  with  louse  powder  twice, 
and  anointing  their  heads  with  head-louse 
ointment  before  the  chicks  appear,  other- 
wise the  treatment  will  kill  them  also. 

If  chicks  become  chilled  or  overheated  in 
an  incubator  after  hatching  they  will  dwin- 
dle and  die  in  spite  of  the  good  offices  of  the 
mother-hen ;  therefore  we  must'  be  on  the 
spot  when  the  hatch  is  due,  and,  when  over, 
the  door  is  propped  open  to  allow  sufficient 
change  of  air  to  prevent  panting  with  open 
mouths,  and  not  enough  to  cause  the  chicks 
to  pile  up  for  warmth.  When  conditions 
are  right  they  will  be  spread  evenly  over  the 
tray,  sleeping  quietly.  I  emphasize  this 
point  because  a  mistake  or  a  little  careless- 
ness here  will  render  all  our  labor  and  effort 
of  no  avail,  since  a  chilled  or  scalded  chick 
had  better  be  dead  so  far  as  ultimate  results 
are  concerned.  As  fast  as  they  get  strong 
on  their  legs,  place  them  under  the  hens  at 
night,  giving  to  each  hen  35  chicks,  making 
sure  the  hens  are  on  a  flat  surface,  otherwise 
the  chicks  will  fall  out  and  become  chilled. 
The  last  batch  removed  will  be  the  weaker 
of  the  hatch,  and  should  be  given  to  a  gentle 
mother. 

When  three  days  old,  begin  feeding  com- 
mercial chick-feed,  soaking  it  in  water  for 
20  minutes,  and  spreading  it  on  a  clean 
board.  Feed  sparingly  four  or  five  times  a 
day  for  the  first  week  on  wot  feed,  giving 
no  water  nor  grit.  Begin  feeding  dry  chick- 
feed  and  drinking-water  the  second  week, 
but  no  grit  until  two  weeks  old,  and  then 
sparingly.  The  gizzard  of  a  young  chick 
is  a  very  small  organ ;  and  if  given  access  to 
fine  sharp  grit,  chicks  will  fill  their  gizzards 
with  it  to  the  exclusion  of  life-sustaining 
food,  and  literally  starve  to  death  in  the 
midst  of  plenty.  The  ignorant  attendant, 
thinking  to  cure,  an  imaginary  distemper, 
dopes  them  with  more  grit  and  shells,  with 
fatal  results.  When  three  weeks  old  the 
colony  houses  are  isolated,  and  the  chicks 
given  a  grass  run,  or  fresh-grown  oats,  with 
chick-feed  or  cracked  corn  and  wheat  morn- 
ing and  night,  having  access  also  at  all 
times  to  hoppers  full  of  dry-mash  food  the 
same  as  given  to  laying  hens.    If  these  in- 
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structions  are  observed  the  result  will  be 
strong  healthy  chicks. 

The  chicks  are  hatched  during  April  and 
May,  and  the  colony  houses  should  be  of  a 
size  to  acconmiodate  the  hen  and  her  brood 
until  they  are  full  grown.  Some  of  the  pul- 
lets will  begin  laying  in  September,  but 
should  not  be  pushed  for  egg  production 
until  about  November  1,  when  they  are  to  be 
assembled  within  the  winter  laying-house, 
and  not  permitted  to  step  outside  until  their 
year  of  egg  production  is  completed  and 
they  are  taken  to  market. 

FEEDING  FOR  HIGH-PRESSURE  EGG  PRODUCmON 

This  is  the  most  interesting  stage  of  the 
program,  and  the  enthusiastic  attendant 
watches  the  rapid  development  of  his  pets 
and  the  reddening  of  their  beautifully  curv- 
ed combs  with  bright  anticipations  of  future 
success  in  the  form  of  heaping  baskets  of 
beautiful  eggs  of  snowy  whiteness;  and  if 
he  performs  his  part  faithfully  and  intelli- 
gently his  hopes  will  soon  be  realized.  Next 
to  the  rearing  of  the  chicks,  this  is  undoubt- 
edly the  most  critical  part  of  the  poultry- 
man's  experience;  for  the  success  of  the 
whole  venture  depends  upon  the  correct 
feeding  of  a  scientifically  balanced  ration. 
A  mistake  here  will  result  in  a  waste  of 
expensive  food  material  and  a  proportion- 
ate decrease  in  profits.  Every  feed  contains 
a  certain  amount  of  necessary  moisture 
varying  from  8  to  90  per  cent  of  its  weight ; 
hence  the  wisdom  of  supplying  so-called 
dry-mash  foods  unmixed  with  water. 

Since  the  hopper  system  of  dry-mash 
feeding  has  been  uniformly  successful,  and 
has  economized  labor  to  the  extent  of  mul- 
tiplying the  number  of  hens  that  can  be 
cared  for  by  one  man,  and  in  one  flock,  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  consider  any  other;  and 
the  subject  of  greatest  importance  is,  how 
to  compound  the  mash  feed  correctly.  Space 
forbids  a  discussion  of  the  composition  of 
feed  stuff  and  the  nutrient  value  of  differ- 
ent rations.  Suffice  it  to  say,  it  has  been 
determined  by  carefully  conducted  experi- 
ments that  the  following  ratio  of  mixing 
feed  is  second  to  none  as  an  economical  egg- 
making  mash  food :  100  lbs.  corn  meal,  100 
lbs.  ground  oats,  100  lbs.  gluten  meal,  100 
lbs.  middlings,  300  lbs.  bran,  100  lbs.  beef 
scrap,  100  lbs.  alfalfa  meal.  This  compound  ^ 
should  be  kept  constantly  before  the  fowls 
in  hoppers,  while  the  morning  and  noon 
ration  consists  of  a  light  feed  of  scratching 
material  of  mixed  grains  consisting  of 
cracked  com,  wheat,  buckwheat,  and  imllet 
This  is  scattered  in  straw  six  inches  deep, 
and  the  hens  are  literally  compelled  to 
scratch  for  every  kernel  of  grain  they  get. 
At  4  o'clock  p.  M.  they  are  given  all  the 
coin  and  wheat  they  will  pick  up  in  20  min- 
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utes,  which  causes  more  singing  and  scratch- 
ingf  and  the  bens  will  go  to  roost  with  a  full 
crop,  which  is  very  desirable,  because  this  is 
the  proper  time  for  the  digestion  of  a  grain 
ration,  since  it  maintains  a  healthy  action 
of  the  digestive  organs  during  the  night, 
keeping  the  blood  warm  and  the  fowl  com- 
fortable. 

Economical  feeding  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  food  digested  rather  than  on  the 
amount  consumed,  hence  green  vegetable 
food  must  be  liberally  supplied,  preferably 
in  the  form  of  mangolds,  cabbage,  and  fine- 
cut  clover.  Granulated  charcoal,  granulated 
bone,  grit,  and  ojrster-shells  should  also  be 


kept  constantly  before 
the  fowls  in  separate 
hoppers.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  this 
system  of  feeding  will 
maintain  health  and 
vital  energy  during  a 
protracted  period  of 
high-pressure  feeding. 
Fowls  require  more 
water  in  proportion  to 
weight  than  other  do- 
mestic animals;  hence 
a  liberal  supply  should 
be  kept  constantly  be- 
fore them,  preferably 
in  a  large  container 
fitted  with  a  drip  fau- 
cet regulated  to  the 
amount  they  will  take 
without  running  over 
the  trough,  and  should 
be  tempered  with  hot  water  during  extreme- 
ly cold  weather. 

PEED-HOPPEBS. 

Manifold  are  the  hoppers  thiat  do  not 
hop,  and  legion  is  the  name  for  those  that 
hop  so  fast  that  an  industrious  hen  will 
ingeniously  hook  the  contents  out  upon  the 
floor  with  her  beak  in  search  of  choice  bits 
that  are  always  found  in  dry-mash  feed; 
hence  such  feeds  should  be  ground  exceed- 
ingly fine.  We  overcame  this  waste  of  feed 
material  by  using  a  hopper  that  does  not 
hop,  but  always  remains  wide  open,  and 
defies  the  most  energetic  hen  to  waste  a 
morsel  of  its  contents.    Here  it  is:  Make  a 
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fraas  down. 
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One  of  J. 
hens  each. 


H.  Warner  ft  Son's  twQ  poultry-houses  accommodating  250 


light  box  with  open  top  30  inches  square, 
6  inches  deep,  mounted  on  legs  12  inches 
long;  a  loose-fitting  frame,  covered  with 
inch-mesh  netting,  acts  as  a  follower  as  long 
as  the  feed  lasts,  and  the  biddies  soon  be- 
come disgusted  with  hooking  beak  and  toe- 
nails upon  intervening  wires  in  a  vain  at- 
tempt to  explore  its  contents. 

CHOOSING  THE  BREED. 

We  would  not  select  a  Percheron  horse 
for  a  trotter,  and  for  the  same  reason  we 
should  not  select  any  of  the  general-utility 
breeds  for  exclusive  egg  production.  While 
single,  individuals  of  these  breeds  may  equal 
the  best  Leghorns  as  egg-producers,  the  fact 
remains  that  theLeghoms  stand  pre-eminent 
among  all  breeds  as  walking  egg-machines ; 
hence  the  name  "  Leghorn  "  is  a  synonym 
of  efficiency  and  utility  in  egg-prodi\ption. 
The  white  variety  is  conspicuous  on  account 
of  her  queenly  form  and  graceful  carriage, 
as  well  as  her  beautifully  drooping  crimson 
comb  and  the  exceedingly  large  size  of  her 
snow-white  eggs.  Undoubtedly  the  Leghorn 
as  a  breed  will  stand  high-pressure  feeding 
for  commercial  egg  production  better  than 
any  other. 

Birmingham,  Ohio. 


BEES  AND  POULTRY  IN  THE  YEARS  GONE  BY 


BY  L.  G.  CARY 
Poultry  Judge 

This  subject  will  bring  out  some  good 
articles,  no  doubt,  written  by  those  capable 
of  writing  interesting  articles;  but  as  for 
myself,  I  have  had  experience  that,  if  I  had 
talent  to  relate  in  an  interesting  and  proper 
manner,  I  might  have  an  article  worth  read- 
ing.   However,  it  is  plain  talk  that  we  like 


to  have,  and  facts  that 
will  do  us  some  good. 
I  have  been  a  poul- 
try lover  all  my  life, 
and  can  not  remember 
the  time  I  did  not  have 
my  few  thoroughbi'ed 
birds.  When  a  boy  of 
eight  years  I  owned 
some  grand  pit  games 
and  raised  them  for  an 
uncle  of  mine  who  was 
a  great  fancier,  and 
paid  some  fancy  prices 
for  them.  He  kept  me 
in  stock,  and  I  certain- 
ly spent  many  a  happy 
hour  with  my  favorite 
birds.  I  almost  lived 
with  them,  when  I  had 
time  from  running 
errands  for  my  mother 
or  helping  my  father  around  the  farm. 
Boys  began  helping  earlier  those  days  than 
they  do  now,  it  seems  to  me. 

At  the  age  of  forty  I  can  look  back  to 
those  days  of  my  childhood  and  readily 
understand  why  it  is  that  I  can  not  help 
raising  poultry,  and,  furthermore,  why  I  am 
interested  in  the  production  of  thorough- 
bred birds.  It  seems  to  me  I  am  a  bigger 
crank  than  ever  about  all  kinds  of  poultry. 
I  will  say  that  I  have  found  my  poultry 
work  very  pleasant,  and,  of  course,  interest- 
ing and  also  profitable. 

I  also  remember  back  in  those  barefoot 
days,  when  I  was  taking  my  first  lessons  in 
poultry  culture  my  father,  who  was  very 
fond  of  honey  (I  might  as  well  include  my- 
self in  this  fondness  for  honey)  got  the 
notion  that  he  would  raise  some  bees.  At 
that  time  we  knew  little  of  the  Italians  or 
any  particular  breed  of  bees.  We  just 
thought  bees  were  bees,  and  that  was  all 
there  was  to  it,  and  that  any  kind  of  box 
was  a  hive.  I  do  not  remember  where  he 
got  his  first  start,  but  I  think  he  bought 
them  at  a  sale.  Anyhow,  we  had  some  bees, 
and  in  the  spring  more  bees,  as  they  swarm- 
ed often. 

How  well  I  remember  what  a  turmoil 
there  was  on  the  little  farm  when  the  bees 
swarmed !  My  father  and  I  out  in  the  corn- 
field were  startled  to  hear  the  dinner-bell 
begin  to  ring  about  nine  in  the  morning; 
but  we  had  no  more  than  started  for  the 
house  when  we  were  assured  that  no  greater 
calamity  had  happened  than  the  bees  swarm- 
ing, as  we  could  hear  the  din  and  rattle  that 
mother  and  the  other  children  were  making 
to  get  the  bees  to  settle.  We  thought  if  we 
would  beat  on  tin  pans  and  make  a  furious 
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noise  of  some  kind  it  would  cause  the  bees 
to  settle. 

The  bee  business  did  not  pay  big  results. 
If  we  got  enough  honey  for  the  table  We 
thought  we  were  doing  well;  for  whenever 
we  took  honey  we  had  to  kill  the  bees  with 
sulphur. 

Poultry  was  not  a  very  paying  item  of 
the  farm  then,  as  the  birds  were  left  to  roost 
in  the  trees  and  in  the  wagonshed,  on  the 
fences — ^in  fact,  about  wherever  they  took  a 
notion  to  stop.  Their  feed  consisted  of  what- 
ever they  could  steal  from  the  horses,  hogs, 
or  sheep.  When  very  cold  weather  came, 
and  a  continued  cold  spell  with  snow  for 
several  weeks,  my  mother  would  issue  orders 
that  the  chickens  that  were  roosting  out  be 
caught  and  put  in  the  hen-house;  so  when 
dusk  came  we  began  gathering  them  in. 
They  were  wild,  and  such  a  lot  of  squawk- 
ing and  squalling  as  we  carried  them  to  the 
hen-house  and  dumped  them  in  at  the  door ! 
They  would  keep  right  on  squalling  after 
we  threw  them  in  the  house.  It  is  not  much 
wonder  that  we  did  not  get  eggs  in  the 
winter.  When  the  warmer  days  of  spring 
came,  and  the  hens  began  to  lay  a  few  eggs, 
you  may  depend  upon  it  we  did  not  get  any 
eggs  to  eat,  for  they  had  to  go  to  the  store 
to  help  buy  our  groceries;  and  from  that 
time  until  cold  weather  again  those  abused 
and  neglected  hens  would  buy  the  most  of 
the  groceries  for  the  table.  In  those  days  if 
the  hens  began  to  lay,  then  they  would  get 
better  care;  but  when  they  shut  off  in  lay- 
ing, then  the  feed  was  stopped.  Now  we 
know  better  than  that.  We  must  give  our 
poultry  good  care  at  all  times;  for  when 
moulting  time  comes,  and  the  egg  supply 
slacks  off,  we  must  feed  well  to  hurry 
through  the  moult  so  that,  without  loss  of 
time,  the  hens  will  go  to  laying  again. 

What  great  improvements  we  have  seen 
with  bees  as  well  as  poultry!  Then  it 
would  have  seemed  beyond  reason  to  say 
that  one  swarm  of  bees  would  yield  honey  to 
the  amount  of  75  or  100  pounds  during  one 
season.  It  would  likewise  have  seemed  in- 
credible to  say  that  one  hen  would  produce 
200  eggs  per  year.  All  this  has  come  to 
pass,  and  hens  have  been  tested  and  known 
to  lay  more  than  250  eggs  per  year.  These 
hens  are  thoroughbred  stock  too.  It  does 
not  pay  to  raise  any  other. 

Bees  have  been  improved,  and  the  hives 
have  been  improved,  until  it  is  a  science  to 
raise  and  care  for  bees  intelligently.  The 
old  box  hive  has  given  way  to  the  new  frame 
hive,  and  the  few  unprofitable  swarms  to 
the  prosperous  and  paying  apiary  where 
pleasure,  interest,  and  profit  go  hand  in 
hand.  Likewise  the  old  log  hen-house,  with 
its  mongrels,  has  given  way  to  the  well-ar- 


ranged poultry-house  with  its  number  of 
thoroughbred  birds,  eggs  in  winter — profit- 
able the  year  round.  In  the  days  of  boyhood 
we  got  ten  cents  per  dozen  (often  less)  for 
eggs.  Now  we  are  selling  fresh  eggs  at 
forty  cents  per  dozen. 

Bees  and  poultry  go  well  together,  and 
the  successful  poultry-breeder  is  very  likely 
to  be  a  successful  beekeeper  because  he 
must  be  a  person  who  looks  into  the  details 
of  his  occupation  and  never  tires  of  doing 
the  little  things  that  must  be  looked  after  to 
make  success  in  both.  A  poultry-farm  and 
bee-raising  make  a  combination  that,  if 
looked  after  intelligently,  and  details  and 
care  given  to  every  part,  afford  pleasure, 
health,  and  prosperity.  A  good  location  for 
poultry  is  a  good  location  for  bees ;  and  one 
who  loves  the  work  of  poultry-raising  will 
find  bees  as  interesting,  if  not  more,  and 
very  profitable  as  well. 

Trimble,  Ohio. 


POULTRY-RAISING  AS  A  SIDE  LINE  WITH 
BEEKEEPING 


BY  ROSOOE  P.  WIXSON 


It  seems  to  be  a  noticeable  fact  that  a 
number  of  prominent  beekeepers  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country  have  adopted  poul- 
try as  a  valuable  side  issue  to  their  business. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  few  who  rely 
almost  entirely  upon  the  poultry  as  a  means 
of  livelihood,  making  the  bee  business  whol- 
ly secondary,  or  not  attempting  to  bother 
with  it  at  all.  In  this  section  of  the  State 
the  popular  impression  is  that  considerable 
ought  to  be  made  from  chickens  and  com- 
paratively nothing  from  bees. 

I  agree  with  the  late  E.  W.  Alexander, 
who  said,  "If  you  want  a  larger  income, 
just  add  on  one  or  two  hundred  more  colo- 
nies." But  in  my  case,  with  only  a  few 
colonies  of  bees  and  not  many  years'  expe- 
rience, I  find  it  impracticable  to  increase 
too  fast ;  and,  accordingly,  the  fall  and  win- 
ter months  leave  me  almost  nothing  to  do 
with  the  bees.  For  several  years  I  have  kept 
a  number  of  chickens,  not  only  to  take  up 
the  time  but  also  as  a  means  of  profit. 

The  accompanying  view  of  my  home  yard 
of  bees  shows  also  the  two  poultry-houses 
which  stand  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  pic- 
ture. The  hives  and  the  two  houses  are  so 
closely  placed  together  that  it  is  a  very  easy 
matter  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  each  with- 
out going  out  of  my  way. 

The  White  Leghorn  seems  to  me  the  best 
all-around  hen  for  steady  egg  production. 
In  order  to  keep  the  stock  up  to  perfection, 
I  introduce  pure  stock  every  year.  Some 
time  ago  I  found  that  a  hen^ept  the  third 
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Apiary  and  poultry-house  of  Roscoe  F.  Wixson,  conveniently  located  close  together. 


winter  does  not  lay  as  well  as  a  pullet  or  a 
year-old  hen.  Without  the  use  of  leg-bands 
I  often  had  trouble  in  telling  the  older 
fowls.  The  hens  are  now  so  banded  that 
no  fowl  is  kept  for  the  third  winter.  The 
bands  are  arranged  in  two  sets  of  numbers, 
the  bands  on  the  pullets  being  all  No.  1, 
while  the  year-olds  are  numbered  2.  When 
the  yearlings  arrive  at  the  two-year  mark 
they  are  sold,  and  the  bands  changed  to  the 
pullets  of  that  year's  raising.  The  selling 
generally  comes  along  in  October,  so  they 
are  somewhat  over  two  years  old  when  sold. 

For  feeding  I  follow  the  balanced  ration 
given  out  by  the  experts  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. They  consider  60  pounds  of  wheat, 
60  pounds  of  com,  30  pounds  of  oats,  and 
30  pounds  of  buckwheat  mixed  together  an 
ideal  feed  for  winter  use.  During  the  late 
fell  and  winter,  ground  bone  and  meat  can 
be  obtained  at  the  markets.  This  food  will 
induce  hens  to  lay  when  all  others  fail.  At 
this  writing,  November  28,  it  is  impossible 
to  procure  the  ground  bone,  so  I  am  feeding 
m'^at  scraps  with  good  results. 

In  looking  over  the  books  for  1913  up  to 
the  present  time,  I  find  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  eggs  sold  from  23  hens  is  2495.  In 
this  amount  no  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  number  used  in  the  household  during 
the  year  for  cooking.  The  hens  still  have 
yet  a  month  left  to  their  credit  before  the 
year  is  up.  At  the  present,  the  average 
yield  per  day  amounts  to  about  9.  There- 
fore for  December  they  would  have  at  least 
270  more,  which  would  bring  a  total  of 


2765,  or  an  average  of  120  eggs  per  hen  for 
the  year.  If  the  total  number  used  for 
cooking  were  known,  quite  a  good  showing 
could  be  made. 

By  also  referring  to  the  books,  results 
show  that  the  hens  up  to  the  present  time 
have  paid  me  a  profit  of  95  cents  each.  This 
does  not  take  into  consideration  the  value  of 
17  pullets,  although  the  cost  of  raising  them 
has  been  charged  to  the  hens. 

Ever  since  the  spring  of  1905  I  have  been 
interested  in  bees.  Last  season  gave  me  some 
experience,  and  also  a  fair  crop  of  honey 
from  thirty  colonies  of  bees,  spring  count. 
In  the  Aug.  1st  issue,  page  525, 1  told  scnne 
of  my  experiences  in  regard  to  beekeeping, 
so  I  will  give  only  a  brief  report  of  last 
season.  The  total  number  of  sections  of 
honey  produced  amounted  to  1397.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  I  obtained  about  500  pounds  of 
extracted  honey.  On  account  of  a  number 
of  colonies  being  reinfected  with  foul  brood 
in  the  spring,  there  was  an  increase  of  only 
11  colonies.  When  the  season  commenced, 
it  never  occurred  to  me  that  an  extractor  is 
a  necessity  in  every  bee-yard,  especially 
when  one  increases  by  artificial  methods. 
By  July  1  I  re&lized  the  great  importance 
of  a  machine,  and  ordered  one,  but  it  did 
not  arrive  until  the  latter  part  of  July,  so 
I  was  able  to  procure  the  above  amount 
only.  I  have  no  doubt  that  1000  pounds  of 
extracted  honey  could  have  been  produced 
if  the  extractor  had  been  in  the  yard  the 
entire  season. 

There  is  considerable  profit  and  pleasure 
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Fio.   1. — Qeneral  view  of  W.  R.  Bartlett's  apiary  and  poultry  plant,  located  in  a  young  orchard, 
similar  view  is  shown  on  the  cover  for  this  iasue. 


both  in  poultry-raising  and  in  beekeeping. 
Both  of  these  pursuits  require  patience  and 
perseverance;  so  success  in  many  cases  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  man.  It  is  my  plan 
to  keep  on  raising  a  few  chickens  as  long 
as  they  do  not  interfere  and  bother  me  in 
apiary  work. 
Dundee,  N.  Y. 

»  »  ♦ 

1500  CHICKENS  AND  50  COLONIES  OF  BEES 


Why  the  Two  Lines  Go  Well  Together  ;  Speciai- 
Mag  la  the  Productioii  of  Sterile  EfSS 

BY  W.  R.  BARTLETT 


The  combination  of  bees,  poultry,  and,  I 
might  add,  an  orchard,  is  an  ideal  one.  We 
have  two  acres  of  land  in  a  young  orchard, 
and  here  we  have  the  bees  and  poultry.  A 
good  growth  of  elderberry  bushes  and  small 
trees  on  the  south,  east,  and  west  lines  of 
the  lot,  and  the  poultry-buildings  on  the 
north,  furnish  a  good  windbreak.  We  have 
from  1000  to  1500  chickens  and  50  colonies 
of  bees. 

As  we  hatch  all  our  chickens  with  incuba-' 
tors  we  are  enabled  to  produce  eggs  and 
broilers  (cockerels)  when  the  prices  are  the 
highest.  We  feed  the  newly  hatched  chicks 
nothing  for  the  first  48  hours,  after  which 
one  of  the  commercial  chick-foods  is  given 
every  two  hours  for  the  first  four  or  five 
days,  gradually  reducing  the  feeding  to 
morning,  noon,  and  night. 


The  brooder  house,  one  room  28x16,  is 
divided  into  pens  by  poultry  wire,  and  a 
lamp-heated  movable  hover  is  placed  in  each 
pen  of  100  chicks.  This  admits  plenty  of 
pure  air,  gives  scratching-spaee,  and  insures 
perfectly  sanitary  conditions. 

Grit,  oyster-shells,  and  charcoal  are  con- 
tinually before  all  fowls.  The  morning  and 
evening  meals  for  the  fowls  of  all  ages  con- 
sist of  mixed  grains  thrown  into  the  litter. 
A  dry  mash,  fed  in  troughs,  is  given  at 
noon.  Green  food  is  fed  to  all  at  nine  in 
the  forenoon. 

At  the  age  of  six  weeks  the  chicks  are 
placed  in  the  colony  houses  and  given  the 
free  range  of  the  orchard.  About  Oct.  1 
the  pullets  are  moved  to  the  large  winter 
houses.  The  males  are  put  with  the  two- 
year-old  layers  during  the  breeding  season 
only — from  January  1  to  June  1.  The  pul- 
lets are  kept  for  laying  entirely,  as  we  make 
a  specialty  of  sterile  egs  for  table  use.  We 
have  a  special  trade  in  Cleveland,  wh3re 
there  is  a  growing  demand  for  sterile  eggs. 

We  have  not  been  in  the  bee  business  a^ 
long  as  we  have  in  the  poultry  business; 
but  we  find  business  methods  apply  to  the 
bees  as  well  as  to  the  poultry.  A  complete 
system  of  accounting  is  maintained.  The 
hives  are  placed  in  rows,  each  one  in  the 
shade  of  a  tree.  Each  hive  bears  a  tin  tag 
on  which  is  painted  the  row  letter,  and  hive 
number,  enabling  one  to  locate  any  hive  im- 
mediately. 
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Pia.  2. — One  of  Mr.  Bartlett's  poultry-houses  at  close  range. 


In  the  management  of  bees  and  poultry, 
every  man,  as  he  gathers  experience,  adopts 
methods  peculiar  to  his  own  needs  and  con- 
ditions. We  have  found  that  it  is  the  best 
policy  to  have  all  hives  and  parts  uniform 
and  interchangeable ;  and  we  therefore  pur- 
chase all  our  supplies  from  one  reliable 
manufacturer,  which  saves  much  time  and 
labor. 

We  operate  principally  for  comb  honey. 
In  order  to  check  swarming  somewhat  we 
believe  in  plenty  of  hive  room  and  ventila- 
tion.   In  the  spring  all  queens  are  clipped. 

We  find  the  smoking  plan  of  introducing 
queens  one  of  the  best. 

There  are  several  devices  which  have 
proven  to  be  very  convenient,  among  which 
is  a  frame  the  size  of  a  hive  covered  with 
wire  cloth,  which,  when  placed  over  the  top 
of  the  frames,  prevents  the  bees  from  flying 
out  and  robber  bees  from  getting  in  when 
the  cover  of  the  hive  is  off.  At  the  same 
time,  one  is  able  to  see  what  is  going  on  in 
the  hive.  When  a  hive  is  being  robbed  we 
find  a  wire-cloth  box,  large  enough  to  tele- 
scope over  the  entire  hive,  very  effectual. 

Early  in  the  fall  all  colonies  that  are 
short  of  stores  are  fed  a  sufficient  amount 
of  syrup,  90  that  none  have  less  than  25  lbs. 
for  winter.  Weak  colonies  are  united  by 
placing  one  hive  on  top  of  the  other,  with 
a  screen  between  them  for  three  or  four 
days. 

Our  bees  winter  on  their  summer  stands, 
and  are  protected  with  chaff  cushions  in  a 
super  on  top  (grain-bags,  one  on  each  side), 
together  with  an  outer  covering  of  roofing 
paper  securely  tied  with  a  heavy  cord. 


There  are  many  reasons  why  the  bee  and 
poultry  businesses  work  together  advanta- 
geously. Each  business  has  its  own  busy 
season.  The  incubating  and  brooding  of 
chickens  is  practically  over  before  the  busy 
season  with  the  bees  begins.  Another  ad- 
vantage of  the  combination  is  that  the  same 
land  can  be  utilized  for  both.  Besides  this, 
poultry  fertilizes  the  land,  bees  fertilize  the 
fruit,  and  the  fruit-blossoms  furnish  the 
bees  with  nectar. 

Our  idea  is  to  have  a  good  laying  strain 
of  White  Leghorns,  a  good  laying  strain  of 
Italians,  and  to  "  keep  on  the  job." 

North  Ridgeville,  Ohio. 


A  BEE  AND  POULTRY  PARTNERSHIP 


BY  RUTH  C.  GIPPORD 


My  mother  and  I  are  in  the  poultry  and 
bee  business  in  partnership.  The  days  I 
am  busy  with  the  bees  she  takes  entire 
charge  of  the  poultry.  We  have  struck  some 
"  bumps  "  with  the  bees,  but  more  with  the 
poultry.  So  the  things  that  follow  in  this 
article  are  from  plain  hard  experience. 

For  several  years  our  troubles  started  a 
few  days  after  the  first  chicks  were  hatched, 
and,  in  spite  of  all  our  care,  we  seldom 
raised  half  of  them.  Some  died  with  the 
white  diarrhea,  and  others  just  dried  up 
until  they  looked  like  bumble-bees,  and  fell 
over  dead.  Then  we  decided  to  change  the 
feed  and  the  method  of  management.  Since 
that  time  we  have  seldom  had  a  sick  chick. 
With  this  method  we  give  the  chicks  luke- 
warm water  and  grit  when  they  are  40  hours 
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old.  Two  hours  later 
we  give  them  a  little 
bit  of  fine  oatmeal 
This  is  given  them 
every  three  or  four 
hours  for  three  days. 
After  that  we  use  a 
good  chick-feed  of 
mixed  grains.  We  usu- 
ally buy  this  by  the 
hundred  pounds  direct 
from  some  poultry- 
supply  house,  because 
we  find  that  by  so  do- 
ing we  can  save  about 
a  cent  a  pound.  When 
the  chicks  are  a  week 
or  ten  days  old  we 
start  to  give,  once  a 
day,  a  level  teaspoon- 
f  ul  of  commercial  beef 
scrap  and  fine  bone  for 
every  twenty  chicks. 
We  feed  often,  but 
give  a  very  small  quan- 
tity at  a  time.  All  the 
feed  is  scattered  in 
straw  or  hay-heads, 
and  the  chicks  have  to 
scratch  for  it.  When 
they  are  about  a  month 
old  we  add  wheat  and 
cracked  com  to  their 
ration,  and  give  them 
all  they  want  to  eat. 
We  never  give  chicks 
any  kind  of  ground 
feed. 

Next  the  gapes  start- 
ed among  the  chicks. 
We  finally  settled  on 
the  old-  fashioned 
horse-hair  method  to 
remedy  that.  We  could 
not  always  make  it  work,  though,  until  some 
kind  neighbor  told  us  to  catch  a  small  string 
behind  the  two  little  hooks  on  the  back  part 
of  the  chicks'  tongues,  and  to  hold  on  to  the 
ends  of  the  string  with  the  thumb  and  first 
finger  of  the  left  hand.  This  prevented  the 
chicks  from  jerking  in  their  tongues  and 
sending  the  hair  down  their  throats  instead 
of  their  windpipes.  If  the  little  loop  in  the 
hair  is  dipped  in  turpentine  the  worms  let 
go  much  easier.  We  never  send  the  horse- 
hair down  their  windpipes  more  than  three 
times.  Then  we  let  them  sleep  in  a  basket 
for  several  hours,  and  after  that  try  again 
if  they  are  still  gaping.  However,  we  usu- 
ally find  that  they  have  all  stopped. 

Our  chicks  had  lice,  too;  but  we  never 
even  touched  them  to  look  for  lice  until  they 
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Mr. Bartlett's  method  of  preparing  hWec  for  winter.  A  super 
is  placed  over  the  brood-chamber  containing  a  chaff  cushion  held  away  from 
the  top-bars  by  means  of  a  Hill  device.  The  super-cover  is  then  put  on,  and 
the  whole  hive  wrapped  in  a  heavy  grade  of  black  enameled  felt.  The  regu- 
lar hive-cover  is  put  on  top,  and  the  whole  tied  together.  Lastly  the  paper- 
cover  shade-board  is  put  on  and  weighted  down. 


were  ten  days  old.  Then  we  poured  a  mix- 
ture of  four  parts  of  coal-oil  and  one  part 
of  crude  carbolic  acid  over  the  bottoms  of 
the  coops,  and  that  night  picked  the  head- 
lice  off  their  heads.  This  is  not  pleasant 
work ;  but  chicks  can't  live  with  lice  boring 
into  their  brains.  We  waited  until  they  were 
ten  days  old,  because  then  the  handling  does 
not  weaken  them,  and  we  did  it  at  night 
because  they  were  sleepy  and  did  not  make 
a  fuss. 

When  the  chickens  weigh  about  three 
pounds  we  select  the  pullets  we  want  to 
keep  for  laying.  As  our  chickens  are  Plym- 
outh Rocks  we  have  to  try  to  guard  against 
the  type  that  gets  overfat.  We  select  the 
active,  bright-eyed  pullets  that  have  medi- 
um-large combs,  broad  breasts,  and  are  wide 
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between  the  pelvic  bones.  Even  after  this 
care  we  seldom  risk  keeping  them  over  two 
years.  In  order  to  tell  which  are  the  two- 
year-old  hens,  we  place  hog-rings  on  the 
left  legs  of  the  pullets  one  year,  and  on  the 
right  legs  of  the  pullets  the  next  year.  Then 
we  sell  the  hens  in  June  and  July  after  their 
second  winter.  We  like  the  hog-rings  be- 
cause they  are  easy  to  use  and  so  cheap  that 
we  don't  have  to  bother  removing  them 
when  we  sell  the  hens. 
North  East,  Md. 


BEEKEEPING,   POULTRY-RAISING,  AND  GAR- 
DENING 


BY  C.  H.  GEBHARDT 


On  Nov.  1,  1912,  I  housed  18  yearlings, 
25  pullets,  and  three  cockerels  of  the  White 
Wyandotte  strain.  After  having  tried  many 
other  breeds  I  think  that  the  Wyandottes 
are  the  best  all-around  breed  for  every  pur- 
pose. I  had  White  Leghorns  once,  and  could 
get  a  few  dozea.  eggs  more  per  year ;  but 
for  broilers  they  are  of  no  use;  and  in  the 
fall,  when  one  wants  to  sell  the  old  hens, 
their  carcasses  will  bring  hardly  any  thing, 
while  White  Wyandottes  make  the  finest 
broilers,  and  the  old  hens  weigh  from  7  to 
8  lbs.    They  are  good  layers  and  good  moth- 


Pia.  1. — C.  H.  Gebhardt,  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  and 
his  White  Wyandottes. 


ers,  while  Leghorns  are  non-sitters;  and  if 
one  wants  to  raise. Leghorns  he  can  not  find 
enough  sitters,  so  he  must  keep  a  few  of 
some  other  breed  for  sitters  or  use  incuba- 
tors, which  will  not  pay  for  a  man  with 
small  means. 

I  feed  my  laying  hens  a  mash  composed 
of  equal  parts  of  bran,  corn  meal,  ground 
oats,  chopped  alfalfa,  and  1  lb.  of  beef 
sciaps,  keeping  plenty  of  oyster-shells, 
grits,  charcoal,  and  fresh  water  before  them 
all  the  time.  At  noon  I  give  them  a  few 
handfuls  of  wheat  in  their  litter  to  keep 
them  busy  scratching.  In  the  evening  I  feed 
them  equal  part  (my  own  mixture)  of 
wheat,  cracked  corn,  and  oats. 


Fig.  2. — Mr.  Gebhardt  in  his  apiary,  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 
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I  paint  the  perches  every  week  with  ker- 
osene and  carbolic  acid,  and  powder  the 
nests  every  week  with  Persian  insect-pow- 
der. Once  a  month  I  change  the  nest  mate- 
rial, also  the  litters  out  of  the  scratching- 
pens.  For  the  laying  hens  I  have  a  room 
10  X 12  feet  next  to  my  horse-stable,  so  it  is 
nice  and  warm.  The  scratching-pens,  as  can 
be  seen  at  the  extreme  left  of  Fig.  1,  are 
made  out  of  old  hot-bed  sash  10  x  12  feet. 
The  yard  is  SO  x  50  long,  and  in  summer  the 
chickens  have  free  range. 

My  wife  takes  care  of  all  the  young  chick- 
ens, hatching  them  under  hens.  All  this  we 
do  in  our  spare  time,  as  I  must  attend  to  my 
garden  from  7  a.  m.  to  5  P.  M.  The  bees  I 
attend  to  mostly  alone  in  summer. 

Sometimes  I  took  comb  honey  out  at  3  a. 
M.  as  the  bees  were  quiet,  and  it  was  not  so 
hot  as  in  the  bright  sun,  and  at  7  a.  M.  1 
was  through.  The  extracting  of  honey  and 
grading  of  sections  we  did  evenings.  You 
see  if  a  man  is  ambitious  he  can  do  a  good 
deal. 

Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 


BEES  AND  POULTRY  FOR  ELDERLY  PEOPUB 


Chicks  Eadns  Drones 


BY  H.  H.  8N0WBERGEB 


My  wife  and  I,  now  both  past  75  years 
of  age,  jointly  own  three  acres  of  ground, 
and  have  for  years  kept  bees  and  chickens 
in  the  same  lot.  We  have  been  quite  suc- 
cessful. Wbile  I  do  the  work  with  the  bees, 
and  feed  the  old  chickens,  the  care  of  the 
young  chicks  falls  mostly  to  her  during 
swarming  time,  and  until  the  honey-flow  is 
over,  when  I  assist  her  to  some  extent  until 
later  in  the  fall  when  cold  weather  sets  in. 
Then  I  assume  all  the  work,  both  with  bees 
and  chickens.  While  I  do  quite  well  with 
the  bees,  there  is  occasionally  a  season,  as 
all  beekeepers  know,  when  the  honey  crop  is 
short  or  an  entire  failure;  then  an  income 
of  from  $150  to  $175  per  year  from  our 
chickens  comes  in  good  play  to  bridge  over 
the  shortage  from  honey. 

"  But,"  many  ask,  "  will  the  two  get  along 
peaceably  together  f  Will  not  the  bees  sting 
the  chickens  f"  Well,  that  depends.  So 
long  as  we  kept  any  black  chickens  we  had 
many  a  chick  stung  to  death ;  but  when  we 
changed  to  Barred  Pljrmouth  Rocks  there 
were  not  so  many.  Five  or  six  years  ago  we 
changed  to  BuflP  Orpingtons,  and  have  had 
practically  no  trouble  from  stinging  since, 
although  the  hens  with  their  broods  (we  use 
no  incubator  nor  brooder)  are  among  and 
dose  to  the  hives  more  or  less  all  day.  I 
don't  think  we  have  had  a  chick  badly  stung 


since  we  ha\e  kept  Buff  Orpingtons.  A 
very  few  times  I  have  seen  one  or  two  bees 
attack  an  old  hen  when  she  came  too  close 
or  became  too  fussy  close  to  a  hive.  But 
she  would  soon  skeedaddle,  and  the  brood 
would  follow. 

One  advantage  in  keeping  chickens  in  the 
same  yard  with  bees  is  getting  rid  of  drones. 
I  don^t  aim  to  rear  many  drones  except  in 
a  few  choice  colonies ;  but,  as  all  beekeepers 
know,  almost  every  colony  will  find  or  make 
a  place  to  rear  a  few  drones;  and  in  man- 
ipulating my  bees  I  always  have  a  sharp 
knife  in  my  tool-kit;  and  if  I  find  any  un- 
desirable drone  brood  I  shave  their  heads 
off,  when,  of  course,  the  bees  will  drag  them 
out  and  drop  them  in  front  of  the  hive, 
where  the  chickens  soon  find  them  and  learn 
to  eat  drones,  and  soon  go  to  catching  live 
ones,  picking  them  from  among  the  work- 
ers on  the  alighting-board,  and  even  catch- 
ing them  on  the  wing  in  front  of  the  hive. 
I  have  my  hives  close  to  the  ground ;  but  if 
I  have  any  choice  drones  that  I  wish  to  save 
I  must  set  the  hive  20  or  24  inches  above 
the  grounid.  This  work  is  invariably  done 
by  the  young  chickens  after  the  mother  hen 
has  left  the  brood,  or  when  they  weigh  1% 
to  2  lbs.  I  don't  remember  ever  seeing  an 
old  hen  catching  drones;  but  the  chicks  do, 
and  they  go  about  it  with  perfect  impunity, 
seldom  being  attacked  by  bees.  Not  all  the 
chicks  nor  even  a  majority  of  them  catch 
drones;  but  every  season  a  few  learn  the 
trick,  and  they  practice  it  industriously  and 
succesfully.  I  have  often  watched  them  to 
see  if  they  caught  workers,  but  could  never 
see  them  catch  a  worker. 

The  Buff  Orpingtons  do  finely  for  us 
along  with  bees.  They  are  of  good  size, 
easily  confined,  a  fair  layer,  good  mothers, 
not  easily  excited,  a  splendid  table  fowl,  and 
the  nicest  fowl  to  dress  we  ever  raised. 
They  sell  very  readily  on  that  account,  but 
the  hens  are  inclined  to  be  a  little  broody. 

We  eat  all  the  eggs  and  chicken  we  want, 
and  sell  $150  to  $175  worth  of  eggs  and 
chickens  per  year.  We  also  keep  a  cow, 
and  from  these  three  sources  we  make  a 
comfortable  living  on  our  three  acres  of 
ground,  and  have  a  little  laid  by  for  a  rainy 
day  which  is  fast  approaching. 

Before  I  engaged  in  bee  and  poultry 
keeping  I  worked  by  day's  work,  and  little 
more  than  made  a  Hving.  For  some  years 
I  have  not  been  able  to  do  hard  work;  but 
by  keeping  bees  and  chickens  I  need  not 
work  nearly  as  hard  as  I  formerly  did,  and 
can  make  a  much  better  living  than  when 
doing  day  labor ;  and  there  are  many  elder- 
ly people  in  limited  circumstances  barely 
making  a  living  at  hard  labor  who  could 
materially  increase  their  income,  and  per-i 
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Anton  Larsen  and  his  six  honey-eaters. 


haps  prolong  their  lives,  if  they  would  quit 
hard  labor,  for  which  they  are  no  more  fit- 
ted, and  engage  in  these  same  occupations, 
especially  if  they  have  a  small  permanent 
home  of  their  own. 
Huntington,  Ind. 


A  BACK-YARD  POULTRY-PLANT 


BY  GEORGE  T.  WRITTEN 


My  poultry-plant  occupies  a  plot  of 
ground  about  20  by  50  feet,  and  consists 
of  four  houses  six  feet  square,  two-story, 
with  gable  roof,  6V^  feet  to  gable,  and  4V^ 
feet  to  the  eaves.  The  lower  floor  is  for  a 
scratching-space,  and  the  upper  one  for 
roosts  and  nests.  A  shutter  is  provided  on 
each  side,  two  feet  high ;  these  open  out  and 
rest  on  prop,  and  are  kept  open  in  summer 
for  ventilation  and  shade.  They  are  closed 
in  winter,  making  the  house  absolutely  tight 
except  the  door  in  the  south  end,  2  feet 
wide  by  5  feet  8  inches  high,  which  has  wire 
on  the  inside  and  muslin  on  the  outside. 
The  cloth  is  put  on  late  in  the  fall,  and 
taken  off  early  in  spring. 

All  inside  fixtures  are  home-made  except 
the  drinking-fountains.  These  are  eight- 
quart  galvanized -iron  pails,  costing  ten  cents 
each.  They  are  the  most  convenient  foun- 
tain I  can  get,  and  give  the  best  satisfaction. 


They  are  placed  on  a  slatted  platform  rais- 
ed 14  inches  from  the  floor.  This  keeps  the 
water  clean,  and  does  not  take  any  of  the 
floor  space. 

I  feed  scratch  food  in  the  litter  night  and 
morning,  except  two  or  three  feeds  a  week 
when  oats,  corn,  or  boiled  vegetables  are 
given  for  a  change.  Dry  mash  is  kept  be- 
fore them  in  hoppers  at  all  times,  also  gnt, 
shell,  and  charcoal.  They  have  green  feed 
every  day  in  the  form  of  lawn-clippings, 
turnips,  Swiss  chard,  or  beets.  I  sometimes 
feed  sprouted  oats. 

My  chickens  are  hatched  by  hens  and  in- 
cubators both,  and  brooded  in  fireless  brood- 
ers. These  are  3  feet  square,  with  floor,  and 
a  covered  rim  3x6  feet  on  the  front.  Cheese- 
boxes  are  used  for  hovers  with  a  hole  cut  on 
each  side  in  front  10  inches  apart,  so  the 
chicks  can  pass  in  and  out  at  either  side. 
These  are  placed  in  shoe-boxes  that  are  the 
same  width  as  the  cheese-box,  so  that  the 
entrances  to  hovers  come  in  the  corners  of 
the  box,  or  against  the  sides.  In  this  way 
the  chicks  crowd  one  another  into  the  hover 
rather  than  out.  A  cover  is  provided  for 
the  hover  by  means  of  a  wire  hoop  that  fits 
the  inside  of  the  cheese-box,  and  covered 
with  burlap.  Wires  for  holding  it  are  bent 
to  hang  over  the  edge  of  the  box.  By  these 
the  mats  can  be  adjusted  to  the  size  of  the 
chicks  by  raising  or  lowering  them.    Chick 
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Mrs.  Larsen  and  her  flock  of  grain-eaters. 


feed  is  used,  and  growing  mash  kept  before 
them  at  all  times.  Green  food  is  given  every 
day. 

For  the  best  results  pullets  should  be 
hatched  the  last  of  March  or  the  first  of 
April,  and  kept  growing  as  fast  as  possible 
so  they  will  begin  laying  during  October. 

Results  for  one  year:  39  hens  averaged 
171  eggs  each  for  the  year.  Paid  out  for 
feed,  etc.,  $115.29;  received  $277.65— profit, 
$162.36.  This  includes  eggs  and  chickens 
that  were  produced  and  sold. 

I  think  there  is  no  combination  that  could 
be  worked  together  on  a  farm  to  better 
advantage  than  bees,  poultry,  and  fruit. 

Hartford,  Ct. 


WEEDING  OUT  THE  HENS  THAT  DO  NOT  LAY 


The  Use  of  Trap  Nests 

BY  C.  A.  KINSEY 


Three  years  ago  I  bought  two  cocks  and 
twenty  hens,  reputed  to  be  good  layers, 
because,  I  suppose,  they  were  White  Leg- 
horns. For  two  years  those  hens  and  in- 
crease did  not  more  than  pay  for  their  feed. 
I  fed  them  the  best  I  knew  how,  which  was 
according  to  the  good  old  days  on  the  farm 
when  I  was  small,  and  went  out  in  the 
morning  and  threw  the  hens  a  pail  of  grain 
from  the  granary,  and  gathered  the  eggs  at 


night.  Once  a  year  or  so  father  traded  a 
rooster  with  one  of  the  neighbors,  and  the 
neighbors  all  did  likewise.  I  don't  believe 
now  that  any  of  those  flocks  ever  paid  their 
keep,  barring  the  fact  that  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  grain  scattered  around  that  they 
could  get  which  otherwise  might  have  been 
wasted. 

A  year -ago  I  got  a  second-hand  incubator, 
and  through  the  catalog  with  it  I  secured  a 
lot  of  free  poultry  literature  from  the  man- 
ufacturers. 

Feb.  1,  1913,  I  selected  25  Leghorn  pul- 
lets and  8  Barred  Ro<;k  hens  and  pullets, 
and  I  bought  two  Leghorn  cockerels  and  a 
Barred  Rock  cockerel  to  mate  them  with. 
They  commenced  to  lay  during  the  fore  part 
of  February,  and  laid  fairly  well  during 
March  and  April,  but  not  enough  to  pay  for 
more  than  their  feed.  I  knew  that  some 
were  laying  better  than  others;  and  in  order 
to  get  their  eggs  for  hatching  I  made  some 
trap  nests,  put  numbered  bands  on  the 
pullets,  numbered  each  pullet's  eggs,  and 
saved  the  best  layer's  eggs  for  hatching.  I 
put  in  the  trap  nests  May  12,  and  by  July 
12  I  had  found  out  several  things  about  my 
hens.  Out  of  the  25  Leghorns  there  were 
six  that  had  laid  35  to  40  eggs  each.  Others 
laid  from  5  to  20  each,  and  three  none  at  all. 
They  were  good  lookers;' and  but  for  the 
trap  nests  no  doubt  I  would  still  have  those 
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three  hefis  for  breeders  this  year,  for  those 
three  hens,  mind  you,  would  go  into  the 
nests  just  as  often  as  the  better  layers, 
settle  themselves  comfortably  for  an  hour 
or  sOy  and  then  cackle  as  loud  as  any,  but 
never  lay  an  egg !  When  I  dressed  them  for 
the  table  later,  I  found  them  to  be  practical- 
ly barren. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  season  some 
of  the  medium  layers  caught  up  with  the 
best  ones;  the  others  I  sold,  or  killed  for 
our  own  use. 

The  total  eggs  laid  by  the  flock  from 
March  1  to  Dec  1  would  pay  for  the  feed 
consumed  by  the  old  flock  and  the  new. 

We  have  had  eggs  for  our  own  use  and 
hatching,  and  sold  the  rest ;  had  all  the  fry- 
ers needed  for  a  family  of  four,  and  sold 
$16.00  worth  besides;  and  have  for  breeders 
15  Leghorn  hens  and  6  Barred  Rocks;  also 
30  L^horn  pullets  that  are  beginning  to 
lay,  and  32  Barred  Rocks.  I  got  some  new 
cockerels  of  both  breeds  from  flocks  of  good 
reputation  as  layers.  I  am  also  following 
the  best  methods  I  can  learn  as  to  feeding; 
viz.,  feeding  in  litter  for  winter,  balanced 
rations,  mash,  green  bone,  sprouted  oats, 
chopped  vegetables,  clean  quarters,  etc.,  and 
if  they  don't  lay  it  will  be  because  it  isn't 
in  them  to  do  so.  However,  I  expect  that, 
with  proper  care,  they  will  lay  fairly  well, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  the  trap  nests,  I  shall 
be  able  to  select  the  best  layers,  and  thereby 
get  cockerels  that  will  produce  layers,  for 
it  is  claimed  that  the  cock  is  two-thirds  of 
the  flock  in  that  respect. 

Another  thing,  I  don't  have  to  hunt  in  all 
the  out-of-the-way  places  for  eggs.  The 
hens  prefer  the  trap  nest,  where  they  are 
unmolested.  The  big  Barred  Rocks  will  even 
push  their  way  in  some  time  early  in  the 
morning  before  I  have  set  them  for  the  day. 

Of  course,  trap  nesting  requires  attention. 
For  the  good  of  the  hens  they  should  be 
looked  after  every  two  hours,  at  least, 
though  mine  have  to  go  from  one  o'clock  to 
nearly  six  in  the  afternoon. 

Belgrade,  Mont. 


ASHES  TO  EXTERMINATE  RED  MITES  AND 
UGE 


BY  W.  H.  LEWIS 


It  is  over  30  years  since  I  bought  my  first 
dozen  of  eggs  from  pure-bred  fowls,  and 
about  the  same  time  made  an  incubator. 
During  this  time  I  have  had  about  all  of 
what  A.  I.  Root  calls  "happy  surprises." 
"  Convergent "  poultry-yards  and  round 
bams  were  voted  a  "  dismal  failure  "  in  this 
region  about  20  years  ago.     A  few  were 


built  of  each;  but  in  every  case  they  were 
torn  down  and  the  colony  plan,  or  long 
house  with  yards  on  each  side  for  fowls, 
and  the  square  bam  for  the  farm,  were 
substituted. 

Hot  tallow  for  chicken  perches  I  tried 
about  15  years  ago,  and  it  is  a  waste  of  time 
and  tallow.  Dirt  sticks  to  the  tallow  in  a 
very  short  time,  and  the  mites  make 
^*  bridges  "  over  it. 

During  these  thirty  years,  up  to  the  last 
four  years,  my  wife  has  been  considered  the 
"  boss  "  of  the  poultry  part  of  our  ranch, 
and  she  knows  something  about  chickens  too. 
During  the  time  mentioned  of  our  "  joint " 
management  we  have  fought  mites  and  lice 
by  the  millions,  and  I  must  confess  we  came 
out  second  best,  as  we  never  could  exter- 
minate them. 

Four  years  ago  I  determined  to  take  up 
the  chickens  as  a  sole  business,  having  ar- 
rived at  the  age  where  the  old  man  is  crowd- 
ed out  by  the  younger,  and  also  concluded 
that,  if  1  could  not  make  a  success,  it  did 
not  much  matter,  as  my  wife  and  I  have 
always  tried  to  sit  tight  on  the  "  nimble 
shilling." 

I  commenced  by  increasing  the  flock,  and 
cleaned  out  all  the  chicken-houses;  we  had 
used  a  good  deal  of  slack  lime  as  a  deodori- 
zer prior  to  this  time;  but  not  having  any 
on  hand  the  idea  occurred  to  me  to  use 
ashes,  which  1  did,  and  soon  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  ashes  are  better  than  lime. 
Before  summer  was  over  I  also  noticed  that 
my  young  chickens  in  fireless  brooders  were 
alive  with  mites  while  the  stock  in  the  old 
houses  was  perfectly  free — first  credit  to  the 
ashes.  About  this  time  I  sold  the  old  farm, 
built  a  new  home  and  a  lot  of  chicken- 
houses  on  the  colony  plan ;  moved  my  young 
stock  from  the  old  farm,  sold  the  rest,  and 
have  done  nothing  else  since  (three  years) 
but  tend  to  my  chickens  and  bees.  I  have 
used  nothing  in  my  chicken-houses  (which 
are  double-floored)  but  coal  ashes  as  a  de- 
odorizer, about  two  gallons  to  each  house 
holding  about  50  hens,  once  a  week  at  clean- 
ing time,  throwing  the  ashes  on  the  drop- 
pings platforms,  and  over  the  top  and  ends 
of  the  roosts.  Up  to  the  present  I  have  not 
seen  a  mite,  no  lice,  but  few  fleas.  These 
houses,  now  three  years  old,  have  not  been 
whitewashed,  nor  has  a  particle  of  disin- 
fectant of  any  kind  been  sprayed  on  the 
inside;  and  now  I  will  give  a  bonus  big 
enough  to  start  all  the  millionaries  of  the 
United  States  hunting  to  find  a  single  mite, 
louse,  or  flea  on  the  inside.  Nothing  but  a 
plentiful  dusting  of  coal  ashes  did  it,  and 
the  ashes  go  out  with  the  droppings  every 
week  to  fertilize  the  garden,  and  a  new'  lot 
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put  in.  Two  years  ago  I  gave  my  dau^ter, 
living  on  the  lot  next  to  me,  a  dozen  hens 
from  my  pens,  and  in  about  a  year  the  mites 
and  lice  came  near  finishing  them — no  ashes 
used.  Since  then  ashes  have  been  used 
according  to  my  directions,  and  now  chick- 
ens are  dean. 

To  conclude,  thoroughness  is  necessary  in 
every  thing  to  be  successful.  If  my  method 
is  followed,  and  fine  coal  or  wood  ashes 
used,  it  will  positively  rid  and  keep  clean 
any  chicken-house,  at  least  in  this  locality. 

East  Bamaby,  B.  C. 


THE  BEST  POULTRY-HOUSE  FOR  SUMMER 
AND  WINTER 


A  Home-made  Povltry-boiise  for  t  City  Lot 


BY  E.  H.  UPSON 


After  more  than  forty  years  of  experi- 
menting with  different  styles  of  houses  I 
have,  hy  close  observation,  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  cheap  well-ventilated  dry 
house  is  more  satisfactory  than  the  more 
elaborate  affair.  Having  retired  from  the 
farm  1  am  now  located  in  the  suburbs  of  a 
city  of  13,000,  and  last  spring  I  built  a 
poultry-house  which  is  so  satisfactory  that 
I  should  like  to  describe  it  briefly  for  the 
benefit  of  others  of  the  Gleanings  family 
who,  like  myself,  are  small  beekeepers  and 
poultry-raisers  in  a  sort  of  play-and-profit 
combination. 

The  house  is  12  x  20  ft.,  inside  measure, 
and  7  feet  high  at  the  eaves.  It  has  a  pitch 
roof,  and  is  set  on  a  solid  concrete  wall. 
In  order  to  make  it  rat  and  mouse  proof  I 
cemented  the  floor  with  a  concrete  of  one 
part  Portland  cement  and  six  parts  gravel 
without  sifting. 

For  convenience  in  letting  the  fowls  to 
and  from  the  yard  I  have  an  opening  about 
9  by  18  inches,  fitted  with  a  slide  which  I 
carefully  close  at  night,  and  feel  sure  that 
nothing  can  molest  the  chickens,  as  all  other 
openings  are  carefully  protected  by  galvan- 
ized wire  cloth.  In  one  side,  and  near  the 
end,  I  have  a  door  2  ft.  8  inches  by  6  ft.'  6, 
which,  of  course,  I  keep  closed  all  the  time 
except  when  in  actual  use.  The  building  is 
enclosed  with  beaded  drop  siding,  which 
makes  it  sufficiently  warm  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses. 

For  ventilation  I  left  two  openings  on 
the  south  side,  each  20  by  60  inches;  one 
opening  on  the  north  side,  20  by  60  inches, 
and  one  in  the  east  end  20  by  40  inches; 
also  an  opening  in  the  door  20  x  20  inches. 
All  these  openings  are  closed  with  heavy 
galvanized  cloth  of  mesh  5  to  the  inch.  For 
sunmier  I  open  all  these  windows  and  leave 


them  open;  but  for  winter  I  tack  heavy 
brown  muslin  over  the  openings  except  on 
the  south.  I  have  two  barn  windows,  and 
on  the  east  one  window.  This  gives  sufficient 
light,  and  the  muslin  gives  sufficient  ven- 
tilation and  at  the  same  time  prevents  the 
winds  from  blowing  into  the  building.  I 
have  two  rows  of  perches  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  building  on  the  north 
side.  Two  rows  across  the  west  end,  and 
two  rows  on  the  south  run  up  nearly  to  the 
door,  which  is  located  near  the  east  end. 
These  perches  will  accommodate  150  ordi- 
nary-sized chickens,  and  are  high  enough 
to  give  plenty  of  room  for  nests  underneath. 
The  perches  are  all  placed  above  droppings- 
boards  ;  and  for  ease  in  cleaning,  the  drop- 
pings-boards are  all  hinged  on  one  side  and 
hooked  up  on  the  other,  so  that  it  is  the 
simplest  matter  in  the  world  to  clean  the 
boards.  For  convenience  in  handling  the 
fowls  I  placed  the  perches  in  rows  around 
the  walls,  and  can  reach  any  bird  in  the 
house  from  the  floor  without  disturbing  any 
of  the  others. 

The  material  for  this  building  cost  about 
$90  in  our  local  market  here.  This  includes 
paint  for  two  good  coats. 

Inasmuch  as  I  did  all  the  work  myself, 
digging  the  trench,  making  the  wall,  doing 
all  the  carpentering,  painting,  etc.,  I  am 
unable  to  state  just  what  the  entire  cost 
would  be ;  but  the  labor  and  painting  would 
probably  be  not  far  from  $35  at  present 
prices  for  labor  of  this  kind.  Some  readers 
may  wonder  why  I  use  a  cement  floor  in- 
stead of  a  board  floor.  I  will  tell  you.  I 
consider  a  board  floor  the  worst  factor  in 
producing  disease  among  fowls  that  I  know 
of. 

Ubee,  Ind. 


A  WOMAN'S  EXPERIENCE  WITH  BEES  AND 
CHICKENS 


BT  HRS.  8.  H.  STOCKMAN 


I  have  been  a  beekeeper  for  forty  vears, 
and  a  poultry-raiser  for  more  years  than 
that.  As  I  said  in  the  March  1st  issue  of 
Gleanings,  my  husband  and  I  were  in  part- 
nership with  the  bees  after  the  flrst  few 
months  (not  a  silent  partnership)  until  I 
took  sole  charge  of  the  20  colonies  left, 
about  15  years  ago,  I  think ;  but  the  poultry 
from  the  flrst  has  been  my  sole  charge. 

My  husband's  mother  started  me  in  the 
poultry  line  in  1870 — 43  years  ago — ^with  a 
Brahma  hen  and  her  flock  of  crossbred 
chickens.  It  was  late  fall,  the  chicks  were 
about  half  feathered,  and  I  smile  now  when 
I  think  what  an  unprepossessing  lot  the\ 
were ;  for  if  there  is  a  more  ungainly  thing 
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in  existence  than  a  half-feathered  Light 
Brahma  chick  I  have  yet  to  see  it.  I  have 
never  been  out  of  hens  since.  I  commenced 
beekeeping  in  1871,  and  have  enjoyed  both 
as  well  as  helped  to  keep  the  family  pocket- 
book  from  getting  entirely  empty  at  times. 

I  have  kept  many  pure  breeds  and  some 
crosses;  but  after  all  these  years  and  the 
experiences  which  they  have  brought  me  I 
prefer  the  White  Wyandottes  for  a  general 
all-round-purpose  money-making  fowl.  If 
well  bred  I  find  them  healthy,  good  feeders, 
good  layers  of  handsome  eggs,  and  always 
ready  for  market  from  broiler  size  to  adult 
fowl.  I  have  of  late  years  tried  the  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks  beside  them, 
and  found  the  White  Wyandottes  ahead  in 
many  respects.  I  have  hatched  for  thirty 
years,  mainly  with  incubators,  and  raised  in 
brooders.  I  used  at  first  the  Monarch  as 
made  by  James  Rarkin;  later  the  Cypress 
incubators  and  brooders,  which  we  have 
found  perfectly  satisfactory  if  given  proper 
care.  We  hatched  chicks  then  by  the  hun- 
dreds for  several  years,  and  had  very  little 
loss  by  disease,  my  husband  using  the  incu- 
bators and  I  the  brooders,  and  caring  for 
the  laying  hens.  For  the  last  15  years  I 
have  kept  from  50  to  100  layers,  and  raised 
from  100  to  200  chicks,  seldom  with  a  loss 
of  more  than  half  a  dozen  for  the  trying 
time  the  first  two  weeks. 

I  know  well  from  experience  that  bees 
and  poultry  go  well  together  in  the  way  I 
manage  it.  While  my  husband  is  running 
.the  incubators  in  March  and  April  (as  we 
must  batch  in  those  months  in  this  State  to 
get  well-matured  pullets  for  winter  laying), 
I  am  looking  over  the  brooders,  cleaning 
them  out,  etc.,  and  any  thing  needful,  doing 
also  the  same  with  the  bees.  We  ran  a  bee- 
supply  business  at  our  village;  had  for  15 
years  before  coming  to  the  farm,  and  I  did 
about  all  the  nailing  and  painting,  putting 
together  the  frames  and  other  inside  work 
of  the  hives,  so  I  well  know  how  to  do  it, 
and  enjoy  doing  it.  Still,  when  the  chicks 
hatch  I  take  the  sole  charge  of  them  and  the 
brooders.  After  the  bees  are  all  looked  over 
in  April  there  is  not  much  to  do  for  them, 
so  I  give  the  chicks  my  sole  attention  for 
two  weeks,  then  get  them  on  to  dry  chick 
feed;  and  after  that,  with  full  feed  and 
water-dishes,  they  nearly  care  for  them- 
selves. When  the  busy  time  comes  with  the 
bees  in  July,  swarming  time,  as  I  have  my 
queens  all  clipped,  and  practice  brushed 
swarming,  I  soon  have  them  so  but  little 
needs  to  be  done  for  them  except  to  give 
them  room  if  needed;  and  as  I  have  their 
fixtures  all  ready  irt  early  soring  I  have 
nothing  to  do  but  set  on  the  filled  supers. 

About  Aug.  1  I  take  off  all  clover  honey, 


prepare  the  hives  for  the  fall  flow  from 
goldenrod,  fireweed,  and  aster;  cut  out  and 
sell  all  the  cockerels  that  have  reached  the 
broiler  size,  and  all  the  undersized  pullets; 
sell  alive  all  my  two-year-old  hens,  which 
compose  about  half  my  flock  of  about  100, 
leaving  room  for  my  50  or  more  pullets 
which  I  get  into  the  house  for  winter  laying. 
I  sell  all  my  stock  alive  to  a  neighbor  who 
supplies  a  large  summer  hotel.  My  bees 
usually  get  enough  for  winter  from  the  fall 
flow,  and  seldom  swarm  after  July.  So  I 
generally  have  little  feeding,  if  any,  to  do ; 
so  by  October  I  am  pushing  my  pullets  with 
good  feed,  and  get  them  to  laying  by 
Thanksgiving  or  before. 
Auburn,  Maine. 


OLD  HIVES  RETAIN  THEIR  VALUE 


Ptinting  Necessary 

BY  L.  W.  CROVATT 

Apropos  of  the  discussion,  p.  750,  Nov. 
1,  regarding  the  value  of  old  hives  to  the 
producer  of  honey,  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
article  was  correct  in  all  essential  details,  as 
has  been  demonstrated  in  a  practical  man- 
ner in  my  own  yard.  Dr.  John  S.  Howkins, 
who  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  largest  bee- 
keepers of  this  section  of  Georgia,  had  at 
one  time  400  colonies  located  in  West  Sa- 
vannah. Illness  caused  the  physician  to  turn 
the  active  management  of  his  yard  over  to 
other  parties,  and,  as  usual,  neglect  caused 
a  quick  deterioration  both  as  regards  the 
attractive  appearance  of  the  yard  and  the 
production  of  honey,  the  bees  having  been 
allowed  to  dwindle  rapidly. 

After  one  year  Dr.  Howkins  decided  that 
to  attempt  caring  for  his  bees  was  out  of 
the  question;  and  at  the  eleventh  hour,  in  a 
figurative  sense,  I  was  called  upon  to  take 
over  the  bees  and  fixtures.  Of  the  latter 
there  were,  perhaps,  some  hundreds  of 
frames  and  a  hundred  hives.  These  had 
been  in  use  for  three  or  four  years,  some 
longer;  but  after  getting  the  bees  and 
empty  hives  to  my  home  yard  I  immediately 
stored  them  out  of  the  weather  and  made 
such  small  repairs  as  necessary,  this  being 
largely  in  the  form  of  new  rabbets,  etc.  The 
hive-bodies,  after  exposure  to  the  elements, 
have  proven,  after  a  thorough  examination, 
to  be  absolutely  sound,  only  about  ten  or 
twelve  being  bad.  These  were  discarded, 
and  the  sound  ones  again  placed  in  use.  The 
old  hives  are  doing  full  service,  having  been 
in  use  in  my  yard  for  over  nine  months,  and 
they  compare  favorably  with  the  new  ones 
— that  is,  stock  made  up  for  increase,  etc., 
within  the  past  few  months. 
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I  regard  the  old 
hives  as  equal  to  the 
new  so  far  as  point  of 
service  is  concerned, 
and  the  outlook  now  is 
that  a  new  coat  of 
fresh  paint  will  be  all 
that  is  necessary  to 
carry  them  through 
several  years  of  work 
in  the  apiary.  In  view 
of  the  advance  on  lum- 
ber the  advance  on 
hives  was  a  foregone 
conclusion  some  time 
ago,  and  the  saving  in 
this  line  represents  a 
rather  "pretty  penny" 
in  the  operating  ex- 
penses of  this  and  the 
coming  year. 

Hives  can  be  saved  and  used  coi  stanlly 
for  years  by  the  judicious  use  of  paint ;  but 
it  is  a  wise  move  on  the  part  of  the  South- 
ern beekeeper  to  have  the  bottom-boards 
well  above  the  ground  in  order  to  avoid  the 
absorption  of  moisture  from  the  bottom- 
board  into  the  lower  edges  of  the  body  sides 
and  ends. 

And  now  for  the  results  of  painting.  I 
am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
strenuous  advocates  of  the  unpainted  hive; 
but  if  these  had  gotten  a  glimpse  at  the 
results  of  the  weather  on  the  few  bad  hives 
they  would  have  probably  been  convinced 


Pia.    1. — The  finished  cake  or  block  of  candy, 
raately  IH  in.  thick,  6^^  in.  wide,  and  O^.in.  long.    Weight  about  5 


It  measnres  approxi- 
lbs. 


Via.  2. — Giving  the  candy  to  the  bees. 


that  paint  is  valuable  in  the  preservation  of 
the  wood;  for  in  every  case  where  the  old 
bodies  had  crumbled  from  rot,  the  outer 
portion,  in  the  form  of  a  shell,  was  the  only 
part  remaining  intact — rotten  to  a  certain 
degree,  but  by  far  better  than  on  the  inner 
portions.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  paint  the 
whole  structure  would  have  crumbled  at  the 
first  rough  touch. 

Savannah,  Ga.,  Nov.  25. 


HARD  CANDY  FOR  WINTER  STORES 


Some  Experiments  in  Wintering  Bees  on  Candy 
Alone 


BY  H.  H.  ROOT 


As  promised  in  our  last  issue,  we  are  pre- 
senting herewith  a  number  of  engravings 
showing  the  different  steps  in  the  process  of 
supplying  cakes  of  hard  transparent  candy 
made  of  granulated  sugar  and  water. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  readers  who  do  not 
have  access  to  back  numbers  we  are  repeat- 
ing herewith  the  directions  that  have  been 
given  before  in  these  columns: 

HOW    TO    MAKI    THE    CANDY. 

Into  a  dish  of  hot  water  on  the  stove  slowly  pour 
an  equal  amount  of  sugar,  stirring  constantly.  Make 
sure  that  the  sugar  is  all  dissolved  before  boiling 
commences.  If  this  precaution  is  not  observed,  some 
of  the  undissolved  sugar  is  likely  to  bum,  injuring 
the  flavor  of  the  candy  and  almost  surely  causing 
trouble  with  the  bees  later.  If  you  have  a  candy 
thermometer,  watch  the  temperature,  and  do  not  let 
it  go  above  275  to  280  degrees.  Test  frequently  by 
dropping  a  very  little  of  the  syrup  into  cold  water 
(about  50  to  55  degrees  F.).  When  the  boiling  has 
continued  long  enough  the  drop  of  candy,  when 
cooled  in  the  water,  should  be  hard  and  brittle  when 
taken  out;  but  when  placed  in  the  mouth  it  should 
soften  slightly,  so  that  it  is  tough.  When  this  time 
has  arrived,  pour  the  syrup  immediately. 
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Fig.  3. — Cake  of  candy  in  position. 

The  color  of  the  candy  when  cold  should  be  about 
that  of  light  amber  honey.  If  it  ia  darkened  Tery 
much  it  is  scorched  and  unfit  for  the  bees.  To  pre- 
vent the  scorching,  reduce  the  4re  toward  the  last 
so  that  the  sj'rup  will  boil  but  slowly. 

We  find  that  the  block  of  candy  is  made 
tougher,  and  that  it  is  less  likely  to  assume 
a  granular  form  so  that  it  crumbles  to 
pieces,  if  a  small  amount  of  honey  is  mixed 
with  the  syrup.  About  one  pint  of  honey 
to  25  lbs.  of  sugar  is  sufficient.  We  also 
find  that  a  given  amount  of  sugar  will  make 
very  close  to  an  equal  amount  of  candy.  In 
other  words,  if  one  desired  to  make  up  50 
blocks  of  candy  about  the  size  shown  in 
these  illustrations  (which  average  5  lbs.)  he 
will  need  to  get  ready  about  250  lbs.  of 
sugar. 

If  the  boiling  is  done  in  a  kettle  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  put  in  about  half  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  lard  in  order  to  prevent  the  mixture 
from  boiling  over. 

If  the  paper  pie-plates  that  have  been  men- 
tioned before  in  these  columns  hold  enough 
candy,  the  syrup,  when  it  is  ready,  may  be 
poured  into  them;  but  ordinarily  a  some- 
what larger  amount  of  candy  is  necessary. 
The  pie-plates  hold  about  1%  lbs.  of  candy. 


FiQ.    4. — Sheet   of   enameled  cloth   laid   over   the 
candy. 


Fig.  5. — CoTering  up  the  candy  with  a  chaff-tray. 


The  cakes  of  candy  shown  in  these  illustra- 
tions are  about  IVi  inches  thick,  6^^  wide, 
and  914  long,  and  they  weigh,  on  the  aver- 
age, 5  pounds.  Forms  should  be  made  of 
proper  size,  which  will  make  the  cakes  of 
candy  smaller  at  the  bottom  to  facilitate 
their  removal  when  cold  without  taking  the 
forms  apart.  Before  pouring  in  the  candy, 
line  the  forms  with  wrapping  paper,  fold- 
ing the  comers  neatly. 

The  appearance  of  the  finished  cake  of 
candy  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  When  giving 
candy  to  the  bees,  lay  three  or  four  small 
sticks  across  the  top-bars  in  order  to  leave  a 
bee-space  underneath.  Figs.  2  and  3.  Lay 
an  enamel  cloth  on  top.  Fig.  4,  over  which 
set  the  chaff-tray  or  super  containing  a 
chaff  cushion  as  the  case  may  be,  Fig.  5. 

The  bees  start  working  on  the  candy  at 
once;  and  after  a  week's  time,  if  the  cakes 
are  lifted,  Fig.  6,  a  line  of  grooves  corres- 
ponding to  the  space  between  the  top-bars 
is  the  result,  said  grooves  being  eaten  out 
by  the  bees. 

Fig.  7  shows  a  close  view  of  the  candy 
after  having  been  in  the  hive  just  one  week. 
By  .this  time  the  three  spacing-sticks  will 
have  become  imbedded  in  the  candy  to  some 
extent ;  but  the  spacing  is  not  so  important 
after  the  bees  have  once  eaten  some  of  the 
candy,  forming  passageways. 

Fig.  8  shows  the  remains  of  a  paper  pie- 
plate  of  candy  that  has  been  in  the  hive  for 
several  weeks.    The  plate  retains  its  shape 
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PlO.  6. — ^Examininir  cake  of  candy  after  heing  in 
the  hive  a  week. 


fairly  well,  even  to  the  last,  although,  of 
course,  when  the  candy  is  about  gone  the 
bees  gnaw  the  edges  to  some  extent. 

We  are  wintering  enough  colonies  on 
hard  candy  alone,  without  any  liquid  honey 
or  syrup  whatsoever,  to  give  the  plan  a 
thorough  test.  So  far  all  is  well,  although 
we  shall  make  a  fuller  report  later  on. 

On  Dee.  4,  when  we  made  the  last  exam- 
ination, we  found  brood  in  all  stages  in 
many  of  the  colonies.  The  great  blizzard 
occurred  Nov.  9 — 11 ;  but  the  weather  during 
the  last  half  of  the  intervening  period  was 
quite  warm. 


Pia.  8. — Paper  pie-plate  of  candv  left  in  the  hive 
until  the  candy  had  been  practically  consumed. 


Mr.  Pritchard  believes  that  hard  candy 
is  the  best  material  to  feed  in  an  emergency 
during  cold  weather.  It  may  be  that  in 
some  cases  it  might  pay  to  winter  bees  on 
candy  alone  throughout  the  whole  winter, 
although  the  bees  having  the  candy  seem  to 
be  somewhat  more  active  and  more  inclined 
to  fly  than  bees  having  sealed  stores  of  sugar 
syrup  or  honey.  No  doubt  this  is  because 
the  food  supply  is  always  opened  up,  so  to 
speak,  thereby  placing  the  bees  in  very 
much  the  same  situation  that  they  would  be 
in  if  they  were  being  fed  slowly. 


BEES  AND  POULTRY,  OR  JUST  BEES  FOR  THE 
EXPERT  APICULTURIST 


BY  0.  L.  HERSHISER 


Fio.  7. — A  close  view  of  a  cake  of  candy  on  which  the  bees  had  been 
feeding  one  week.    The  groove*  show  the  amount  the  beet  bad  eaten. 


It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  poultry  en- 
thusiasts will  come  forward  in  the  special 
number  opened  for  a  discussion  of  their 
interests  to  show  how  that  occupation  ma3^ 
be  taken  up  by  the  beekeeper  with  profit- 
able results.  If  it  be  permissible  for  one 
who  holds  adverse 
views  to  gain  admis- 
sion to  this  poultry 
circle,  and  raise  his 
voice  above  the  din  of 
cackling  and  crowing 
I  should  be  pleased  to 
say  a  few  words. 

Can  an  expert  api- 
arist afford  to  divide 
his  time  and  attention, 
and  devote  a  part  to 
poultry?  The  results 
of  close  observation 
and  careful  calculation 
prompt  me  to  answer, 
emphatically,  no! 

I  have  an  acquain- 
tance who  is  abundant- 
ly able  to  carry  on  the 
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poultry  business  in  the  most  approved 
fashion,  and  he  is  noted  for  his  strict  atten- 
tion to  the  details  of  his  business  enter- 
prises. Some  years  ago  he  launched  into 
the  poultry  business  with  a  zeal  born  of  a 
determination  to  make  it  a  financial  success. 
Eight  thousand  dollars  was  invested  in  a 
strictly  up-to-date  plant.  His  best  season 
was  some  years  ago  when  25  cts.  per  dozen 
was  realized  for  his  entire  output  of  3000 
dozen  eggs,  and  his  gross  receipts  for  the 
same  were,  therefore,  $750.  As  the  plant 
was  run  for  eggs,  the  receipts  for  breeding 
stock,  eggs  for  hatching,  and  poultry  for 
table  use,  are  inconsequential.  From  the 
total  gross  income  must  be  deducted  cost  of 
feed,  interest  on  investment,  taxes,  and  other 
lesser  items,  such  as  heat,  egg-containers, 
help,  etc. 

Only  superficial  mathematical  calculation 
is  required  to  show  that  there  was  little  or 
no  real  profit  in  poultry  for  this  individual 
out  of  the  sum  slightly  in  excess  of  $750. 
Allowing  for  eggs  for  hatching,  poultry  for 
breeding  and  for  table  use,  must  first  be  de- 
ducted interest  on  investment,  $480,  and 
taxes  at  the  rate  of  over  20  per  thousand,  or 
at  least  $160,  making  the  sum  of  $640.  Then 
we  have  remaining  very  little  for  all  the 
other  items  of  expense  and  profit.  It  is 
needless  to  say  the  business  has  been  aban- 
doned and  the  plant  gone  to  destruction. 

As  the  writer  had  an  apiary  of  from  75 
to  150  colonies  of  bees  in  one  corner  of  the 
plot  of  this  poultry  establishment  for  sev- 
eral years,  a  fairly  accurate  comparison 
may  be  made.  The  best  season  with  the  bees 
was  a  crop  of  8000  lbs.,  about  2500  of  which 
was  comb,  for  which  an  average  of  11  cts. 
per  pound,  or  $880,  was  realized.  Expenses 
consisted  of  rent  of  yard,  $25  per  year ;  cost 
of  sections,  foundation,  cases,  and  help,  in 
all  not  to  exceed  $180,  leaving  for  the  sea- 
son a  profit  of  at  least  $700,  and  this  on 
an  investment  hardly  in  excess  of  $1100. 

I  have  in  mind  an  apiary  consisting  of 
about  65  colonies,  spring  count,  at  this  time 
increased  to  118  colonies,  situated  30  miles 
from  the  owner's  home.  The  honey  from 
this  yard  has  been  sold  for  a  little  over 
$625 ;  and,  allowing  $175  as  the  value  of  the 
increase,  it  makes  a  total  gross  profit  for 
the  apiary  of  $800.  Allowing  $150  for  all 
expenses,  which  would  include  interest  on 
an  investment  of  $1000,  there  is  left  $650 
as  the  net  profit,  or  65  per  cent  on  the  in- 
vestment. Figures  showing  as  much  profit 
for  an  apiary  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  owner's  home  could  be  shown ;  and 
figures  showing  over  100  per  cent  for  an 
apiary  about  15  miles  from  the  owner's 
home  could  also  be  produced.  The  hired- 
help  bill  for  operating  these  three  apiaries 


did  not  exceed  $20  except  teaming  and  car- 
penter work  in  the  honey-house  construc- 
tion, and  these  are  not  exceptional  cases. 

Except  for  a  very  few  extreme  specialists 
who  have,  by  expensive  advertising  and 
years  of  persistent  effort,  succeeded  in 
working  up  a  demand  for  eggs  for  hatching 
at  several  dollars  a  dozen  and  birds  at 
scores  of  dollars  each,  where  are  the  poul 
try-men  who  can  show  the  net  profits  from 
their  investments  that  the  expert  beekeeper 
can  from  his? 

Out-apiaries  need  be  visited  only  at  inter- 
vals, and  are  left  for  the  winter  months 
without  attention,  and  may  be  left  for  weeks 
at  a  time  during  the  summer  months  with- 
out detriment;  but  the  poultry-man  must 
give  his  fowls  daily  attention,  at  least  in  the 
matter  of  feed  and  the  gathering  of  eggs. 
Indeed,  any  success  with  poultry  depends 
upon  the  strict  and  critical  attention  of  the 
man  behind  the  hen,  and  he  mmt  be  in 
evidence  daily. 

Operating  several  out-apiaries  by  a  man 
living  in  a  village  or  city  where  neither  bees 
nor  poultry  could  be  kept,  is  entirely  prac- 
ticable; but  the  keeping  of  one  or  several 
poultry  establishments  successfully  at  such 
long  range  is  unthinkable. 

Extracted  honey  does  not  deteriorate  ap- 
preciably if  kept  one  or  several  years,  when 
market  conditions  may  warrant  it ;  and  even 
comb  honey  may  be  successfully  carried 
over  the  winter  if  necessary;  but  the  poul- 
tryman  must  sell  his  eggs  and  dressed  poul- 
try when  fresh,  regardless  of  market  con- 
ditions. After  all  his  "  fuss  and  feathers  " 
with  the  plumaged  tribe,  the  average  poul- 
try-keeper receives  a  net  compensation  for 
his  work  and  attention  that  would  make  the 
beekeeper's  occupation  look  like  a  failure. 

I  imagine  the  poultryman  who  finds  the 
close  attention  required  in  his  business  a  bit 
wearing  would  find  restful  recreation  and 
satisfactory  profit  in  keeping  bees  provided 
he  has  the  natural  adaptability  for  it;  but 
if  the  expert  apiarist  wishes  to  make  more 
money  without  the  close  daily  attention  re- 
quired in  the  poultry  business,  and  has  a 
few  hundred  dollai-s  to  invest,  let  him  estab- 
lish some  out-apiaries  and  "  keep  more 
bees." 

This  is  not  to  be  taken  as  advising  against 
the  keeping  of  a  few  chickens  to  provide 
fresh  eggs  and  poultry  for  the  home  table, 
nor  the  keeping  of  poultry  by  the  beekeeper 
situated  on  the  farm,  where  the  details  can 
be  attended  to  by  hired  help,  and  where  more 
or  less  cheap  feed  is  available  —  nor  the 
keeping  of  poultry  as  a  pastime,  where  the 
pleasure  of  the  occupation  is  the  chief  com- 
pensation. 

Kenmore,  N.  Y. 
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Heads  of  Grain  from  Different  Fields 


Power  Extractor  vs.  Hind  Extractor 

I  began  to  work  with  bees  twelve  years  ago.  I 
did  not  know  how  to  nse  a  smoker  nor  how  to  get 
the  bees  out  of  the  honey-supers.  I  have  gained 
much  valuable  information  since  then  from  reading 
about  bow  to  care  for  bees,  and  from  experience. 

At  first  I  ran  for  comb  honey;  then  I  ran  part  of 
the  bees  for  extracted  honey,  and  used  a  four-frame 
honey-extractor;  but  I  found  that  it  was  nonsense 
to  use  a  hand  power  extractor  if  there  is  much  ex- 
tracting to  do.  I  made  a  mistake  when  I  bought  the 
hand  power.  I  traded  it  and  bought  an  eight-frame 
aintomatic  extractor  and  a  1  ^-horse-power  gasoline 
engine  to  run  the  extractor  and  to  pump  water.  I 
back  the  wagon  up  to  the  pump  at  an  out-yard  and 
let  the  engine  pump  a  tankful  of  water  to  water  the 
bees.  This  is  a  great  saving  of  labor,  and  it  will 
pay  for  itself  in  two  or  three  years  if  one  has  much 
extracting  to  do.  The  honey  gets  thick,  and  candies 
fast  as  the  weather  gets  cold  in  the  fall;  and  it  is 
hard  work  to  turn  the  hand-power  extractor  when 
the  honey  is  thick. 

I  use  a  push  cart  and  haul  from  four  to  six  ex- 
tracting-supers,  and  eight  or  ten  section  supers  at  a 
trip. 

A  motor  wagon  would  be  handy  to  haul  honey  and 
beee  where  the  roads  are  good.  I  have  hauled  hun- 
dreds of  colonies  of  bees  with  horses  and  wagon,  but 
it  is  necessary  to  be  careful  to  shut  the  bees  up  well, 
and  not  have  the  horses  near  the  bees  when  the  hives 
are  opened. 

A  small  honey-house  is  handy  at  an  outyard  to 
store  bee  supplies  and  to  extract  and  store  honey; 
but  the  honey-house  needs  two  doors — one  at  each 
end,  on  account  of  robber  bees.  One  door  needs  to 
be  double,  as  the  eight-frame  extractor  and  honey- 
tanks  will  not  go  through  a  narrow  door.  When  the 
bees  are  thick  at  one  door  where  they  smell  the 
honey,  there  will  be  no  bees  at  the  other  door  where 
they  can  not  smell  it. 

I  made  a  mistake  by  not  working  for  a  beekeeper 
two  months  or  one  summer  to  learn  how  to  work 
with  the  bees  and  how  to  take  the  honey,  as  it  is 
slow  work  for  a  beginner. 

A  honey-house  may  be  in  the  middle  of  a  bee-yard 
if  one  usee  a  motor  truck;  but  I  use  horses,  and  I 
want  it  at  one  side  of  the  yard,  so  I  can  load  or 
unload  supplies  or  honey  at  any  time  in  the  day. 
I  have  hauled  some  honey  home  from  outyards  to 
extract  it,  but  I  prefer  to  have  a  small  house  at  each 
yard, 

I  need  one  small  table  in  the  honey-house,  high 
enough  to  scrape  and  case  the  comb  honey,  and  a 
low  table  at  the  end  of  it.  The  two  take  up  the 
length  of  the  room.  I  want  it  high  enough  to  put  a 
50-lb.  lard-can  under  the  gate  to  the  extractor  when 
it  is  on  this  table.  Sometimes  I  pile  more  than  200 
section-supers  on  one  table  at  one  time,  all  full  of 
honey.  I  make  the  frame  of  a  table  out  of  two-inch 
lumber  and  slant  the  table  legs  a  litUe  at  the  bottom, 
at  the  ends,  and  at  the  sides.  I  have  six  legs  to  a 
table  if  it  is  a  long  one.  Where  ants  are  bad,  tables 
are  necessary.  It  is  well  then  to  put  small  tin  lids 
under  the  table  legs,  and  to  put  a  little  pine  tar  in 
them. 

Chamberino,  N.  M.,  Apr.  4.         TBI  Bib  Man. 


A  Qoeen  whose  Eggs  do  not  Hatch 

I  have  been  a  beekeeper  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  thought  that  I  had  seen  about  all  the  turns  in 
the  bee  business;  but  I  have  run  across  something 
new  to  me,  for  we  have  a  queen  that  has  been  laying 
prolifically  for  the  last  two  weeks,  and  there  is  not 
one  single  egg  hatched  that  we  can  find.  She  is  a 
queen  about  four  weeks  old.     I  don't  know  her  sz- 


act  age,  as  we  bought  her  mother  this  spring  from 
a  Texas  firm  and  introduced  her;  and  the  queen 
that  we  got  from  Texas  was  laying  nicely,  so  we  quit 
watching  her  till  we  noticed  that  they  were  not  build 
ing  up  as  we  thought  they  should,  then  we  found 
that  she  had  been  superseded,  and  a  young  queen 
was  in  the  hive ;  and  now  the  young  queen's  eggs  do 
not  hatch.  Can  you  tell  any  reason  for  their  not 
hatching  ? 

San  Jose,  111.,  June  21.  Frid  Tyi<ib. 

[Once  in  a  great  while  we  run  across  a  queen 
whose  eggs  do  not  hatch.  No  reason  can  be  given 
for  this ;  but  it  is  evident  that  you  had  such  a  queen. 
—Ed.] 

Do  King-birds  Eat  Bees  and  Queens? 

Question  No.  4,  page  557,  October  Farm  Journal, 
is,  "  The  king-birds  here  eat  my  father's  bees,  and 
sometimes  catch  the  queens.  Should  they  be  pro- 
tected? "  The  answer  is,  "  Yes.  The  king-bird  feeds 
on  beetles,  canker-worms,  and  winged  insects.  He 
does  occasionally  eat  bees;  but  ornithologists  declare 
that  he  selects  only  drones,  and  does  not  do  enough 
damage  to  hurt  the  hive  seriously." 

I  want  to  know  if  the  answer  is  correct.  I  have 
watched  them  eating  bees  a  considerable  time  after 
the  workers  had  destroyed  or  ejected  the  drones.  As  the 
Farm  Journal  editor  says,  the  king-bird  does  not 
hurt  the  hive,  but  he  certainly  hurts  the  colony  if  be 
gets  only  one  worker,  as  every  little  (one)  helps, 
you  know. 

Abilene,  Texas,  Nov.  4.  M.  E.  Pbuitt. 

[Ornithologists  generally  agree  that  king-birds  do 
not  eat  worker  bees ;  but  we  have  had  reports  show- 
ing that  the  crops  of  these  birds  bad  been  opened, 
and  that  scores  of  worker  bees  had  been  found  there- 
in. It  has  generally  been  claimed,  however,  by  or- 
nithologists that  they  eat  only  drone  and  queen  bees. 
—Ed.]  

Experiment   in  Fitting  Comb  Honey  in  Sections 
Successful 

I  was  greatly  interested  in  the  article  by  Dr. 
Humpert,  Oct.  1,  p.  674.  I  have  only  five  colonies 
of  Italian  bees  in  eight-frame  hives.  In  the  summer 
of  1912  I  worked  with  shallow  oxtracting-frames  on 
each  side  of  the  super,  filled  up  with  4^4  x  4H  plftin 
sections  and  fence  separators.  I  had  a  customer 
who  offered  to  take  all  the  honey  produced  by  my 
bees;  and  as  I  was  getting  fifty  cents  for  section 
honey  I  naturally  wished  that  the  extracting-frames 
were  all  sections.  After  thinking  it  over,  I  decided 
to  cut  out  the  honey  and  fit  it  in  sections  and  give 
it  to  the  bees  to  fix,  which  they  did  in  fine  shape. 
This  was  during  a  light  flow  from  balsam.  I  left 
the  sections  on  for  five  days,  and  received  fifty  cents 
each.  I  found  that  the  best  way  to  cut  the  honey 
was  with  a  small  fret  saw. 

Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y.  E.  Wilson. 


To  Hive  Swarms  Clustered  on  Fence  Posts 

On  page  700,  Nov.  15,  in  speaking  of  places  where 
swarms  settle,  you  say  that  in  many  cases  they  seem 
to  take  particular  delight  in  settling  on  one  of  the 
posts  of  the  wire  fence  where  it  is  a  slow  and 
tedious  oi>eration  to  get  them.  In  cases  like  this,  if 
you  will  s^  the  empty  hive  on  the  ground  near  the 
post,  and  strike  the  post  a  heavy  blow  with  an  ax 
or  heavy  stick,  the  Jar  will  dislodge  the  bees  and 
they  will  fall  at  entrance  of  hive  as  nicely  as  though 
they  were  shaken  from  a  small  limb  or  basket;  then 
a  little  smoke  puffed  on  the  post  will  stop  them  from 
crawling  up  again.  I  would  rather  have  swarms 
alight  on  posts  than  on  trees. 

Filion,  Mich.,  Nov.  24.  David  Running. 
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Removable  Roosts  and  DropphiK-boards 

For  6om0  yean  I  have  used  the  arrmnirement  for 
roosU  described  in  the  accompanying  engraving,  and 
found  it  convenient.  It  is  my  own  idea,  and  I  do 
not  know  that  any  one  else  has  any  system  like  it 
I  have  not  given  it  to  any  poultry  journal;  but  if 
any  one  thinks  it  has  any  merit  I  shall  be  glad  if 
he  makes  use  of  it. 


only  what  they  supply  themselves,  so  I  do  not  see 
why  one  should  not  combine  the  two;  for  if  one 
pays,  the  two  ought  to  pay  better. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  J.  A.  Pbarck 


A,  piece  of  galvanised  iron  cut  10  inches,  trian- 
gle shape  (nailed  to  the  ends  of  the  roost)  with  two 
holes  in  to  hook  on  two  nails  in  the  side  of  the  chick- 
en-house (the  nails  should  slant  upward).  B,  hanger 
nailed  under  the  droppings-board  and  supported  by 
nails  in  the  end  of  the  house.  0,  broom  handle? 
driven  deep  in  the  earth  floor  to  support  the  drop 
pings-board  with  a  ^-inch  hole  bored  through  so 
that  a  ten-penny  nail  can  drop  in.  D  is  a  similar 
support  for  roost  hangers.  E  is  the  roost  turned 
bottom  up  on  the  floor  for  small  chicks.  The  perch 
is  then  7  inches  high. 

The  advantage  that  this  system  has  is  that,  with 
a  7-inch  hoe  having  a  handle  4  ft.  long,  and  an  iron 
water-bucket,  I  can  clean  the  droppln^-boards  from 
50  hens,  and  throw  on  three  handfuls  of  rood  dust 
in  about  five  minutes. 

Furthermore,  all  the  hangers  (iron)  and  supports 
are  easily  kept  greased  with  crude  oil  or  soft  grease 
with  a  paint-brush,  and  will  last  some  time.  Then 
if  the  roosts  hang  12  or  14  inches  from  the  wall,  no 
insects  can  get  t«  the  hens. 

Finally,  the  droppings-boards,  being  15  inches 
from  the  floor,  the  hens  can  go  under  them  and  use 
all  the  floor  space,  and  the  sun  can  shine  under- 
neath also.  If  wanted,  straw  can  be  spread  all  over 
the  floor  for  scratching,  and  all  this  arrangement 
can  be  taken  out  to  clean  or  oil,  and  put  up  again 
in  a  few  minutes;  and  it  can  be  easily  and  cheaply 
made,  the  galvanized  iron  can  be  cut,  including  nail 
holes,  with  a  sharp  cold  chisel  on  a  hard-woodblock 
if  no  tinner's  shears  are  handy.  My  droppings- 
boards  are  made  of  soap-boxes. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  Chas.  W.  Collitt. 


Bhie  Ointment  to  Kill  Lice  on  Poultry 

In  a  recent  issue  of  your  magasine  Mr.  A.  I.  Root 
mentions  having  trouble  in  keeping  his  fowls  free 
from  lice.  The  poultrymen 
in  this  vicinity  apply  blue 
ointment  around  the  vent, 
and  consider  this  treatment 
one  of  the  most  valuable 
discoveries  for  the  preven- 
tion of  body  lice  on  fowls 
that  haa  been  made  for 
some  time,  as  one  treatment 
will  usually  keep  the  birds 
free  of  lice  for  from  four 
to  six  months.  The  body 
lice  go  to  the  vent  to  drink, 
and,  not  being  able  to  cross 
the  ring  of  blue  ointment, 
perish. 

The  blue  ointment  must 
be  specially  prepared  by  be- 
ing softened  with  vaseline, 
as  the  ordinary  article  is 
too  hard  to  spread.  The 
method  of  applying  is  to 
take  a  small  amount  on  the 
end  of  the  finger  and  hold 
it  against  the  bird  until  it  melts,  then  make  a  ring. 
It  must  not  be  used  on  young  chicks,  as  it  is  too 
strong,  and  will  kill  them;  but  it  can  be  used  after 
they  are  six  months  of  age.  It  costs  here  50  cents 
for  half  a  pound,  which  is  enough  for  a  small  flock 
for  a  year. 

The  best  time  to  apply  is  in  the  evening,  just  after 
the  birds  have  gone  to  roo3t,  as  it  is  easiest  to  catch 
them  at  that  time. 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  Aug.  6. 


DwiOHT  Whitman. 


Bees  Kept  in  Poultry-house 

Bees  may  be  nicely  kept  in  a  poultry-house  if  it  is 
kept  as  a  poultry -house  should  be.  I  built  such  a 
one  last  year,  and  it  practically  does  not  need  a 
thing  after  it  is  ready  for  the  poultry  to  make  it 
ready  for  the  bees,  and  the  bees  do  not  take  up  any 
of  the  room  that  poultry  would  use.  One  has  to  visit 
the  poultry  seven  hundred  times  a  year  (twice  a 
day),  and  they  also  have  to  be  provided  with  an 
euM-mous  lot  of  feed;  but  the  bees  will  get  along 
with  only  two  risita  a  year,  and  no  feed,  or  feeding 


The  Poultry  Joumab  Criticised 

I'm  getting  disgusted  with  the  poultry  journals. 
About  all  there  is  in  them  is  a  write-up  of  "  Jones' 
fancy  strain  of  White  Leghorns  that  we  visited  last 
week,"  or  **  It  will  pay  our  readers  well  to  visit 
Smith's  poultry-yards  and  see  his  strain  of  fancy 
new-fangled  breeds,"  and,  of  course,  plenty  of  adver- 
tisements of  the  different  breeders  and  supply  d*'al- 
ers,  which  is  all  right  if  there  were  only  Foroe  prac- 
tical articles  on  the  problems  that  are  daily  con- 
fronting the  man  with  a  flock  of  utility  hens  which  he 
is  keeping  for  production,  and  not  just  to  sell  fancy- 
bred  stock  to  another  buyer  at  a  high  price  for  him 
to  raise  to  sell  to  a  third  party  at  a  high  price,  and 
so  on.  '  SunscsiBKi 

[It  is  true  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  poultry 
journals  are  filled  up  with  "  puffs "  for  this,  that, 
and  the  other;  however,  there  are  some  good  journals 
that  are  strictly  high-class  in  every  sense  of  the  wor  I. 
—Ed.] 


A  Profit  of  $2.20  per  Hen ;  a  ChiclLen  that  Learn- 
ed to  Eat  Drones 

In  the  fall  of  1911  we  moved  into  a  rented  place 
on  which  there  was  no  poultry-house;  but  as  we  had 
15  hens,  13  of  which  were  pullets,  I  made  a  coop 
out  of  three  dry  goods-boxes.  The  following  spring  I 
fenced  off  a  plot  surrounding  this  coop  with  poultry- 
netting,  and  confined  them.  This  plot  was  about 
four  rods  square,  containing  three  large  apple  treee 
under  which  I  placed  16  colonies  of  bees.  My  in- 
vestment for  coop  and  fence  was  about  $5.00. 
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Besides  giving  me  a  profit  of  $2.29  per  hen  they 
performed  valuable  service  by  banishing  the  wood 
ants  from  the  bees.  When  I  first  put  my  bees  in 
this  place  these  ants  were  very  numerous,  and 
swarmed  all  over  the  hives.  I  went  for  a  shovel 
and  sought  out  their  beds,  dug  them  up  to  start  the 
chickens  scratching,  and  they  did  the  rest.  By 
scratching  up  their  beds  and  eating  their  eggs  the 
ants  decided  it  was  too  warm  a  place  and  moved 
out. 

Bees  and  chickens  lived  peaceably  together  all 
summer.  One  pullet  learned  to  eat  drones,  and 
would  catch  them  at  every  opportunity;  but  I  never 
saw  her  catch  a  worker. 

Ogden,  Utah,  Nov.  28.     Jobkph  H.  Pitibson. 


An  Eotbusiast  in  Florida 

This  is  our  sixth  winter  in  the  State,  and  our 
fourth  one  here.  One  winter  was  spent  on  the  east 
coast  an«l  one  at  Winterhaven.  We  have  a  home 
here.  We  like  it  very  much.  I  have  been  a  Meth- 
odist minister  for  over  fifty-three  years.  I  shall  soon 
be  76  years  old.  I  am  fond  of  fishing,  bee  culture, 
and  chicken-raising.  I  bought  three  stocks  of  bees 
last  spring;  transferred  and  Italianized  them,  and 
out  of  the  three  I  madt  seven.  I  lost  about  half  of 
the  queens  by  the  king-birds.  The  bees  are  all  in 
hives  of  ten  frames.  I  started  north  July  3,  getting 
back  again  Nov.  6.  There  were  two  hives  in  fair 
condition.  The  other  five  were  nuclei.  I  put  supers 
on  six  of  the  hives.  The  bottoms  of  the  hives  were 
all  well  filled.  The  supers  on  the  two  best  were  woU 
filled — 32  sections  from  one,  and  31  from  the  other. 
Another  had  17  sections,  another  16,  and  the  last 
had  4 — 100  sections,  4x5.  All  had  very  good  honey. 
I  do  not  think  my  bees  will  be  idle  more  than  two 
months  in  the  year.  Jamks  G.  Tkto. 

Tarpon  Spring,  Pla.,  Nov.  24. 


A  Bunch  of  Questions 

I  have  18  stands  of  bees,  and  am  going  to  buy  30 
stands  in  the  spring.  Part  of  them  are  in  crooked 
combs,  but  in  L.  frames  and  dovetailed  hives,  so  the 
ones  in  crooked  combs  I  shall  have  to  transfer  to 
straight  combs.  This  is  a  fair  locality.  Please  an- 
swer the  foHowing  questions: 

No.  1.  What  kinds  of  Italians  are  the  best — the 
golden  or  leather-colored!  Are  they  the  stock  you 
look  to  for  your  surplus  honey  f 

2.  Do  you  practice  spring  feeding  to  stimulate 
brood-rearing  when  the  colonies  to  be  fed  have  plenty 
of  honey  ?  What  proportion  do  you  use  of  water 
and  sugar?  and  is  there  any  preference  in  favor  of 
beet  or  cane  Buerart 

3.  What  kind  of  feeder  do  you  use  for  this  pur- 
pose? I  have  chosen  the  Boardman  entrance  feeder. 
Is  there  any  danger  of  starting  robbing  where  the 
feeders  are  kept  clean  and  no  syrup  is  besmeared  on 
the  outside  to  entice  the  bees. 

4.  What  time  in  the  spring  should  I  transfer  my 
beeaf  My  plan  is  to  wait  until  the  weather  gets  warm 
and  quite  settled,  and  then  drive  the  bees  and  queen 
into  a  new  hive,  put  a  queen-excluder  on  top  of  the 
old  hive,  and  let  it  remain  for  21  days;  then  drive 
the  rest  of  the  bees  into  the  new  hive. 

5.  In  three  weeks  I  want  to  divide  the  new  hive 
and  introduce  a  hew  queen  of  the  best  stock.  Is 
that  the  right  timof 

6.  When  you  divide  your  bees  in  the  spring,  say 
a  ten-frame  hive,  how  many  stands  do  you  usually 
make  from  a  strong  or  average  stand,  considering 
the  honey  crop  more  than  increase  f  How  long  should 
the  queenleas  part  be  without  a  queen  f  Do  you  put 
wire  cloth  over  the  entrance  for  two  or  three  days? 
This  last  part  would  consume  lots  of  time  for  an 
outyard  four  or  five  miles  distant    Is  the  above  way 


a  i>ractical  plan,  or  is  stuffing  the  entrance  full  of 
grass  a  better  way? 

7.  In  buying  queens  with  %  lb.  or  1  lb.  of  bees, 
is  there  any  advantage  in  buying  the  bees  to  be  only 
a  sort  of  pad  to  the  queen  to  prevent  injury  to  herf 
Should  the  bees  be  introduced  along  with  Uie  queen 
to  my  queenleas  colonies? 

8.  Do  you  practice  pinching  queen-cells  tiirough 
the  swarming  season  to  prevent  swarming?  I  am 
going  to  run  ten-frame  hives  for  comb  honey,  and 
eight-frame  for  extracting.  Do  you  use  full  sheets 
of  thin  foundation  for  sections?  Is  there  any  real 
gain  by  it?  Do  you  use  bee-escapea  for  releasing 
the  bees  from  the  supers? 

9.  In  raising  a  few  queens  to  restock  with,  will 
the  bees  make  a  queen-cell  out  ci  a  regular-sized 
honey  or  worker  cell?  In  Bulletin  49,  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  the  instruc- 
tions are  to  take  a  frame  that  has  had  brood  in  it 
onco  or  twice;  cut  two  rows  of  cells,  and  leave  one. 
Then  let  the  frame  be  cared  for  by  a  queenleas  colo- 
ny ;  but  it  does  not  state  whether  it  is  to  be  drone- 
cells  or  not.  Would  not  the  regular  cells  be  too  small 
for  queen-cells? 

10.  What  kind  of  wire  cloth  should  I  use  to  make 
cages  for  caging  queens?  Oan  I  get  it  of  the  reg- 
ular dealers? 

Belle  Fourche,  S.  D.,  Nov.  80.       W.  A.  LosH. 

[1.  As  a  general  thing  we  prefer  the .  original 
strain  of  Italians — the  leather-colored  ones.  There 
are  some  fine  strains  of  goldens;  but  most  breeders 
of  them  have  apparently  overlooked  the  business 
qualities,  and  breed  for  color  only.  This  is  the  rea- 
son why  so  many  of  the  goldens  are  inferioi. 

2.  The  practice  among  our  bMt  producers  is  to 
feed  liberally  in  the  fall,  and  to  avoid  spring  feeding 
ae  much  as  possible.  Still,  there  are  times  when  stim- 
ulative feeding  in  the  spring  can  be  practiced  to  ad- 
vantage. But  very  often  a  beginner  does  more  harm 
than  good.  For  stimulative  feeding  we  use  equal 
parts  of  sugar  and  water  well  stirred  together.  For 
fall  or  winter  feeding,  we  use  two  parts  of  sugar  to 
one  of  water. 

There  is  no  preference  between  the  two  sugars;  in 
fact,  there  is  no  possible  way  of  detecting  the  differ- 
ence, even  by  the  best  chemists. 

3.  Of  all  the  feeders  on  the  market  we  prefer  the 
Boardman.  It  is  excellent  for  stimulating,  and  does 
well  in  early  fall  in  feeding  up  for  winter.  It  is  not, 
however,  suitable  for  late  feeding.  Where  one  de- 
sires to  give  a  colony  its  full  supply  of  stores  at  one 
or  two  feeds  it  is  too  small.  In  this  case  the  Miller 
feeder  is  letter. 

The  Boardman  will  not  cause  robbing  if  one  will 
use  ordinary  precaution.  The  outside  of  the  cans 
and  the  feeder  blocks  must  be  cleaned  of  any  daub 
of  syrup,  and  the  colony  must  be  strong  enough  to 
put  up  a  fair  defense  at  its  entrance.  In  feeding 
weak  nuclei  an  inside  feeder,  or,  better  still,  slabs 
of  candy  are  better. 

4.  The  best  time  to  transfer  in  the  Northern  States 
is  in  the  spring  during  fruit-bloom;  but  the  work 
may  be  done  at  any  time  of  the  year  providing  Uiere 
is  no  danger  of  robbing.  If  practiced  during  the 
(lover  flow  it  will  cause  more  or  less  of  an  interrup- 
tion with  the  colony;  and  if  the  season  has  been  on 
for  any  length  of  time  it  means  the  cutting  up  of 
combs  that  are  heavy  with  honey.  By  transferring 
in  the  spring  during  fruit-bloom  it  avoids  this. 

Your  plan  of  procedure  as  outlined  is  not  quite 
clear  to  us.  It  we  understand  you  correctly  you  mean 
that  you  drive  the  bees  with  their  queen  into  a  new 
hive  on  empty  combs  or  frames  of  foundation.  We 
infer  that  the  old  hive  is  left  on  the  old  stand,  and 
that  the  new  hive  with  its  bees  and  queen  is  put  on 
top  of  the  old  stand,  with  perforated  zinc  between. 
If  this  is  your  plan  you  will  be  doing  an  unneces- 
sary lot  of  work.  Better  by  far  remove  the  old  hive 
from  its  stand  a  few  feet.     Put  the  new  hive  on  the 
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old  stand  and  driye  most  of  the  beeB  with  the  queen 
into  the  new  hive.  Then  21  days  later,  after  ail  the 
brood  is  hatched  in  the  old  parent  hive,  shake  the 
rest  of  them  in  front  of  the  entrance  of  the  new 
hive;  finally  remove  the  old  hive  with  its  combs, 
which  may  now  be  melted  up  into  wax. 

5.  The  answer  to  this  question  will  depend  some- 
what on  the  mode  of  treatment  adopted  in  the  answer 
to  No.  4.  If  you  are  running  for  increase  you  can 
divide.  If  you  are  running  for  honey,  we  would 
not  advise  you  to  make  the  division. 

6.  As  a  general  answer  to  this  question,  we  would 
state  that,  if  you  desire  to  make  increase,  you  should 
not  practice  dividing.  If  you  desire  to  make  in- 
crease and  honey  both,  practice  the  Alexander  meth- 
od as  described  in  his  book.  Four  or  five  nuclei 
can  be  made  from  one  strong  colony ;  but  this  is  on 
the  basis  of  no  surplus.  As  a  general  proposition 
we  would  advise  making  all  increase  after  the  main 
honey-flow  is  over,  and  then  resort  to  feeding  if  the 
bees  need  stores.  When  practicing  dividing  it  is 
usually  necessary  to  shut  up  the  entrances  of  the 
nucleus  (moved  from  the  old  stand)  with  a  little 
grass,  for  two  or  three  days.  Grass  is  better  than 
wire  cloth,  because  it  will  wilt  away,  releasing  the 
bees  without  the  aid  of  the  beekeeper.  But  a  far 
better  plan  where  one  has  out-apiaries  is  to  move  the 
divided  colonies  from  an  outyard.  In  other  words, 
make  the  division  in  some  yard  other  than  the  one 
in  which  they  have  been  stationed  previously.  Try 
as  you  may,  splitting  a  good  colony  into  several 
units,  in  the  some  yard,  will  result  in  a  part  of  the 
flying  bees  going  back  to  the  old  stand.  The  veteran 
beekeepers  know  how  to  overcome  this  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  not  entirely. 

Every  nucleus  should  have  a  laying  queen,  •  vir- 
gin, or  a  cell,  as  soon  as  the  division  is  made; 
otherwise  valuable  time  will  be  lost.  Another  thing, 
a  nucleus,  as  a  rule,  will  not  produce  cells  that  will 
result  in  strong,  vigorous  queens. 

7.  Packages  of  bees  without  combs  can  be  sent 
with  OT  without  combs.  The  presence  of  Her  Maj- 
esty doe«  not,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  detract 
from  or  add  to  the  success  of  the  shipment  If  a 
pound  of  bees,  however,  is  given  to  a  nucleus  with 
a  queen,  the  latter  should  be  caged  in  an  introduc- 
ing cage  for  24  or  48  hours.  It  might  be  advisable, 
also,  in  the  case  of  hybrids  or  cross  bees,  to  smoke 
both  Iot«  a  little  before  uniting. 

8.  It  is  the  general  practice  of  honey-producers  to 
destroy  queen-cells  at  the  beginning  of  the  swarming 
season.  Swarming-oells,  if  left  unmolested,  are  al- 
most sure  to  cause  swarming. 

You  had  better  run  your  eight-frame  hives  for 
comb  honey,  and  the  ten-frame  for  extracted.  In 
producing  comb  honey  it  is  always  advisable  to  use 
full  sheets  in  sections.  Starters  are  used  by  the 
manufacturers  of  bee-supplies  for  the  reason  that 
sections  with  full  sheets  do  not  ship  well.  Aside  from 
this,  there  is  no  reason  why  starters  should  be  used 
except  on  the  ground  of  economy,  and  a  poor  econ- 
omy it  is. 

We  use  bee-escapee  when  we  can.  Sometimes  at 
outyards  we  shake  and  smoke  the  bees  out  of  the 
supers. 

9.  In  the  instructions  above  referred  to,  worker- 
cells  are  probably  meant,  both  on  the  ground  of  con- 
venience and  because  they  might  be  accepted  more 
readily  for  queen-cell  purposes.  Before  you  expect 
the  bees  to  work  out  these  prepared  cells,  all  other 
brood  in  the  hive  to  which  they  will  go  should  be 
removed  first.  If  you  succeed  by  this  method  you 
will  need  to  follow  carefully  the  directions  in  the 
bulletin  referred  to. 

10.  Ordinary  black  painted  wire  cloth  will  give 
good  results.  Do  not  use  any  wire  cloth  painted 
green,  on  account  of  the  Paris  green  in  the  paint. 
A  two  or  three  frame  nucleus  with  a  queen  will  ship 
almost  anywhere  with  scarcely  a  failure. — Ed.] 


Danger  of  Spontaneous  Combustion 

Referring  to  page  599,  Sept.  1*  do  not  store  waste 
in  an  empty  hive,  in  a  box  or  a  small  building,  but 
in  a  tin  box  with  tight  cover.  Never  let  waste  touch 
^ood  nor  get  air  to  feed  any  flame  that  may  start  in 
it. 

Spontaneous  combustion  is  one  of  man's  worst 
enemies,  being  but  little  understood,  and  working 
silently  day  and  night.  It  requires  just  enough  air 
to  combine  with  the  combustible  to  raise  it  to  the 
temperature  of  ignition.  A  draft  of  air  would  keep 
the  temperature  down  and  prevent  it. 

An  empty  hive  is  an  ideal  place  to  start  a  fire  by 
spcmtaneous  combustion;  but  in  a  tight  tin  box  the 
heat  passes  through  the  tin,  lowering  the  inside  tem* 
perature,  and  in  case  of  spontaneous  combustion  the 
tight  tin  keeps  the  air  away  from  the  fire,  allowing 
it  to  smoulder  without  danger. 

Hammonton,  N.  J.,   Sept.  7.       0.  E.  Fowlbe. 


One  Cause  of  Dark  Wax 

If  I  boil  bee-comb  in  an  iron  or  metal  kettle  to 
extract  the  wax,  will  the  wax  be  a  dark  color! 

Williamson,  Pa.,  Dec.  1.       L.  H.  Lindbmuth. 

[  Wax  will  not  be  darkened  in  an  iron  kettle  unless 
you  let  it  boil  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  The 
lest  way,  as  soon  as  the  wax  is  melted,  is  to  dip  it 
off  immediately;  then  you  will  find  no  discoloration. 
An  iron  kettle  will  discolor  wax  a  great  deal  less 
than  a  receptacle  of  galvanized  iron,  or,  in  fact,  of 
almost  any  other  metal  except  the  plain  iron.  The 
important  thing  is  to  see  that  the  wax  is  dipped  out 
and  cooled  as  soon  as  it  is  melted.  Wax  kept  hot' 
for  an  hour  or  two,  or  longer,  will  invariably  be 
discolored.  The  longer  it  is  kept  hot,  the  darker  it 
will  be. — Ed.  J 


CONVERSATIONS  WITH  DOOLITTLE 


Continued  from  page  9.  . 
or  those  produced  from  queens  reared  from 
an  imported  mother,  allowing  these  queens 
to  mate  with  whatever  drones  there  were  in 
and  about  the  apiary,  as  such  crossing  would 
give  additional  vigor  to  an  already  vigorous 
race  of  bees.        • 

"  Allow  me  to  sum  up  this  matter  briefly 
from  a  standpoint  covering  a  period  of 
nearly  forty-five  years:  Except  for  the 
breeding  of  queens  for  market,  1  would  say. 
first  have  your  queens  mate  with  drones  as 
distantly  related  to  your  queen  mother  as 
possible;  second,  use  queens  as  closely  re- 
lated to  imported  Italian  stock  as  possible, 
where  working  for  extracted  honey,  for 
there  are  no  bees  in  the  world,  in  my  opin- 
ion, that  excel  those  one  generation  6om 
imported  stock  for  large  yields  of  eirt^racted 
honey.  Third,  where  white  capping  of  combs 
becomes  one  of  the  great  objects  to  work 
for,  as  is  the  case  where  working  for  section 
honey,  choose  the  golden  Italians  on  account 
of  their  qualities  in  that  direction.  These 
bees  are  in  no  way  second  to  Italians  from 
imported  stock  as  to  their  honey-gathering 
qualities.  They  simply  use,  of  that  gather- 
ed, only  enough  to  give  the  nice  white  cap- 
pings  required  when  producing  fancy  sec- 
tion honey." 
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Our  Homes 

A.  I.  Root 


Let  bim  that  thinketh  he  sUndeth  Uke  heed  lest 
he  fall. — I.  Cob.  10:12. 

Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God,  and  renew  a 
riipht  spirit  within  me. — Psalm  51:10. 

He  that  ruleth  his  spirit  is  better  than  he  that 
taketh  a  city. — Paov.  16:32. 

Every  little  while  I  get  to  thinking  I  have 
got  past  at  least  some  of  my  weaknesses  of 
early  life,  and  that  I  am  now,  in  advanced 
age,  making  a  pretty  good  record  as  a  citi- 
zen and  as  a  Christian ;  but  it  almost  seems 
sure,  after  such  reflections,  that  Satan  gives 
me  another  pretty  severe  "  tussle."  I  think 
that  one  of  my  experiences  of  recent  date 
may  be  helpful  to  some  of  you. 

This  is  the  third  winter  I  have  been  run- 
ning the  Sears  automobile  I  have  told  you 
about,  and  it  has  given  me  more  satisfaction 
during  the  past  six  weeks  than  ever  before. 
It  has  not  been  to  the  shop  once,  for  Wesley 
and  I  have  been  able  to  make  all  repairs 
needed.  After  standing  untouched  during 
the  whole  summer,  with  gasoline  left  in  the 
tank,  it  started  right  off  promptly. 

Now,  while  the  machine  has  been  all  that 
eould  be  desired,  the  compound  pump  sent 
with  it,  for  pumping  up  the  tires,  has  been 
giving  a  lot  of  trouble.  It  has  for  some 
time  failed  to  pump  up  the  tires  recU  hard. 
Ernest  always  scolds  because  I  let  my  tires 
get  down  so  soft.  I  tell  him  there  is  less 
"jolt"  in  riding;  but  he  maintains  (and 
justly)  it  is  harder  on  the  rubber  tires,  and 
takes  more  power.  In  turning  comers  it  is 
also  much  harder  work  if  a  tire  is  partially 
flat,  because  a  larger  surface  has  to  twist 
round  on  the  pavement  or  sandy  road,  and 
this  twisting  also  wears  the  rubber  tire  much 
faster.  First,  oil  worked  over  into  the  small 
rubber  air-tube  of  the  pump,  cutting  the 
rubber  so  it  clogged.  A  big  wire  pulled 
through  several  times  removed  two  bits  of 
rubber.  Then  I  had  trouble  and  worry  in 
finding  bow  to  get  the  double  cylinder  apart. 
When  I  finally  got  at  the  plunger,  one  leath- 
er was  worn  through.  Each  time  I  found 
some  defect  I  was  "  dead  sure  "  I  had  rem- 
edied the  trouble;  but  each  time  the  pump 
failed  to  push  up  the  tires  good  and  hard. 
This  pump  that  cost  enough  to  do  the  best 
kind  of  work  puzzled  me,  so  I  lay  awake 
nights  thinking  about  it.  Why  not  take  it 
to  a  garage?  There  are  several  reasons.  We 
have  a  garage  of  our  own  in  Medina,  and 
I  have  been  in  touch  with  mechanical  work 
all  my  life,  and  it  hurts  me  to  give  up  beat- 
en. Very  likely  there  is  some  foolish  pride 
right  along  here. 

It  was  my  74th  birthday,  but  I  had  forgot- 
ten it  at  the  time.  I  had  worked  in  vain  at  the 


pump  the  day  before,  and  was  at  it  again 
until  nearly  noon.  My  nervous  hands  were 
covered  with  black  grease,  my  back  ached, 
and  I  was  conscious  I  was  getting  in  a  bad 
frame  of  mind.  .  That  "  alarm  bell "  was 
getting  louder  and  louder.  I  was  vexed  and 
impatient.  I  didn't  want  any  dinner,  nor 
any  nap  before  dinner.  On  this  day  par- 
ticularly it  was  incumbent  on  me  to  be 
pleasant  and  smiling  to  Mrs.  Root  when  I 
sat  down  to  the  dinner  that  she  had  taken 
unusual  pains  in  preparing.  A  drinking 
man  once  said  to  me,  "  Mr.  Root,  I  am  on  a 
horse  I  can't  manage.  When  he  goes  I  have 
to  go."  I  told  him  that  "horse"  would 
land  him  in  a  drunkard's  grave,  and  it  did, 
not  long  after.  As  I  struggled  with  that 
rebellious  spirit  I  wondered  if  I,  A.  I.  Root, 
was  not  in  danger  of  being  in  a  like  pre- 
dicament. Suppose  a  visitor  or  a  group  of 
visitors  should  call  as  they  do  almost  every 
day,  wanting  to  see  and  shake  hands  with 
the  author  of  the  Home  papers.  The  thought 
of  it  almost  made  the  chills  run  down  my 
poor  tired  back.  I  rushed  to  my  little  room 
upstairs  in  our  home  where  I  take  my  day- 
time naps,  and  tried  to  sleep,  but  sleep 
wouldn't  come.  I  had  not  yet  "  let  go  "  of 
the  pump,  and,  in  fact,  I  could  not  get  it 
out  of  my  mind.  I  jumped* out  of  bed,  knelt 
down  as  I  have  done  many  times  before, 
when,  all  at  once,  that  wonderful  prayer, 
that  beautiful  prayer  of  David's,  occurred 
to  me,  and  I  prayed,  "  Create  in  me  a  clean 
heart,  0  God,  and  renew  a  right  spirit  with- 
in me." 

Were  ever  words  before  framed  to  fit  so 
exactly  such  a  case  as  mine?  I  said  men- 
tally, "Now  I  can  sleep;"  but  Satan  was 
not  ready  to  give  up  just  yet.  I  remember 
thinking  the  prayer  was  not  going  to  do  any 
good,  after  all,  this  time.  Let  me  pause 
right  here.  Unbelief  and  doubt  are  the 
result  and  a  part  of  all  sin.  They  go  along 
together.  But  now  listen:  In  spite  of  my 
still  cherished  rebellious  thoughts  and  un- 
belief, the  dear  Savior,  with  his  great  pa- 
tience and  infinite  love,  had  mercy  on  me. 

In  his  arms  he'll  take  and  shield  thee; 
Thou  wilt  find  a  solace  there. 

That  is  just  what  happened.  Oblivion 
came — blessed  oblivion!  My  troubles  were 
forgotten — ^wiped  out.  In  half  an  hour  I 
awoke,  "  clothed  and  in  my  right  mind," 
and  went  down  to  dinner  praising  God,  and 
the  good  wife  who  had  provided  such  a 
beautiful  birthday  dinner. 

In  the  afternoon  I  discovered  the  leather 
I  was  using  was  too  thick  and  hard.     In 
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this  kind  of  pump,  where  the  plunger  takes 
the  place  of  valves  also,  a  very  thin  soft 
yielding  leather  is  needed,  and  in  a  little 
time  the  pump  was  sending  out  a  stream  of 
air  for  certain,  and  with  force  enough  to 
make  every  rubber  tire  on  each  of  the  four 
wheels  "  stand  up  "  so  only  a  very  small 
spot,  comparatively,  touched  the  cement 
floor;  and  when  turning  comers,  especially 
on  hard-surfaced  roads,  but  a  touch  on  the 
steering  lever  is  all  that  is  needed. 

There  is  a  great  lesson  for  poor  frail 
humanity  in  our  last  text.  Great  rulers  and 
great  generals  must,  as  a  rule,  first  learn 
self-control  before  they  can  expect  to  be 
chosen    for   important   offices.      One   who 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  OUI/rURB 

allows  himself  to  push  ahead  when  he  is 
vexed  and  impatient,*  as  I  did,  is  a  poor 
specimen  of  Christian,  to  say  nothing  more. 
I  kept  thinking  I  would  have  it  all  right  in 
a  few  minutes,  until  I  was  too  tired  and 
nervous  to  do  any  thing  well;  and  my  old 
arch  enemy  saw  his  chance.  While  I  think 
of  it  I  thank  God  that  it  was  only  an  inani- 
mate object  that  I  was  vexed  with,  and  not 
any  fellow-traveler  in  this  world  of  sin.  I 
also  thank  God  that,  when  I  realized  my 
"  armor  "  had  dropped  off,  and  seemed  to  be 
lost,  I  made  haste  to  apply  to  **  the  Lamb 
of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world." 


Poultry   Department 


'^THE  HIGH  COST  OP  LIVING — FOR  CHICKENS/' 
AND  SOME  OTHER  MATTERS. 

The  above  has  been  on  my  mind  a  good 
deal  for  some  time  past,  and  Mrs.  Root  and 
I  have  had  some'"  jangles  "  about  it  because, 
as  she  insists,  I  tell  all  the  pleasant  things 
about  chickens  and  say  but  little  about  the 
cost  (especially  down  here)  of  wheat,  corn, 
and  oats.  I  am  paying  now  for  each  100- 
Ib.  sack  $2.15,  $1.95,  and  $1.90.  I  could 
buy  a  little  cheaper  in  quantities,  say  in  the 
city  of  Tampa,  but  I  could  not  readily  turn 
my  eggs  every  day  as  1  do  at  the  grocer's 
toward  my  grain,  which  is  delivered  as  I 
need  it  right  to  my  granary  in  the  center  of 
the  "convergent  poultry-yards."  But  be- 
fore we  get  down  to  "  figures  "  let  us  read 
the  letter  below  from  a  good  brother  who 
seems  to  be  "  worried "  in  regard  to  the 
matter : 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root: — I  have  been  reading  your  Poul- 
try Department  in  Glsaninqs  for  some  time;  bnt 
there  is  one  important  thing  that  I  should  like  to 
know.  What  is  the  average  cost  of  feeding  a  hen 
for  a  year?  I  have  heard  that  $1.25  or  $1.50  will 
do  it,  but  Green's  Fr-uit  Grower  says  that  a  heallhy 
hen  will  eat  $8.65  worth  of  grain  in  a  year.  If  that 
is  true  I  will  get  rid  of  my  chickens,  for  there  is  no 
profit  in  them  at  those  figures.  I  rely  on  your  tell- 
ing us  in  Glkaninos. 

Cokeville,  Pa.,  Nov.  21.  John  Major. 

If  Green's  Fruit  Grower  said  as  above, 
without  any  qualification,  I  should  say  they 
were  careless,  to  say  the  least.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  a  large  hen,  laying  200  or  more 
eggs  a  year,  shut  up  (say  on  the  Philo 
plan),  and  having  little  but  grain,  and  the 
grain  bought  in  small  lots  at  the  grocer's  (at 
a  big  price),  may  eat  a  cent's  worth  a  day; 
but  I  am  sure  not  on  the  average.  Look 
up  the  reports  of  our  Qgg  contests  in  the 
different  States,  and  see  what  they  have 
published  in  regard  to  cost  of  feed. 


Our  own  chickens  have  a  range  of  about 
five  acres  (if  they  care  to  go  so  far),  and 
my  feed  bill  with  Buttercups  and  Leghorns 
for  grain  (wheat,  corn,  and  oats)  is  only 
about  V/^  of  a  cent  a  day,  and  this  result 
was  obtained  where  the  grain  was  in  galvan- 
ized tubs  when  they  all  helped  themselves 
all  day  long.  With  my  flock  of  80  hens  and 
ducks,  half  a  dozen  eggs  (40  cts.  per  dozen 
at  the  grocery),  20  cts.,  paid  for  grain  for 
the  whole  flock.  Now,  before  a  lot  of  you 
rise  up  in  protest,  listen.  We  buy  oats  every 
day ;  get  lettuce  and  cabbage  not  fit  to  ship ; 
provide  Bermuda  grass  "  pasture,"  and  last, 
but  not  least,  give  them  nearly  all  the 
ground  bones  and  meat  they  care  for,  and 
the  "  chicken  bones  "  are  given  me  at  the 
combined  grocery  and  meat  market  in  con- 
sideration of  giving  them  our  trade.  A 
half-dozen  eggs  pays  for  all  cash  outlay. 
If  you  get  three  dozen  eggs  a  day,  which  is 
certainly  a  very  moderate  estimate,  you  have 
a  dollar  clear  every  day  for  properly  caring 
for  your  fowls. 

Just  one  thing  more.  If  the  droppings 
from  the  roost  are  cleaned  up  every  day 
they  are,  down  here  in  Florida  (where  stable 
manure  is  $3.00  a  load),  worth  quite  a  little. 

Somebody  may  ask  if  it  is  not  pretty 
extravagant  to  provide  five  acres  of  "  run  " 
for  80  ducks  and  chickens.  Yes,  it  is;  but 
the  five  acres  cost  me  only  $150  per  acre, 
and  just  r^w  the  assessor  appraised  them 
at  $400.  Then  comes  the  question,  "Why 
not  raise  ^ain  or  something  else  for  chick- 
ens on  this  idle  land  so  as  to  avoid  these 


*  Giving  way  to  nervous  impatience,  especially 
when  assisted  by  drink,  is  probably  the  cause  of  a 
lot  of  the  murders,  followed  by  suicide,  that  are  now 
chronicled  in  almost  every  issue  of  our  daily  papers. 
When  Satan  ^ets  his  victim  well  started  he  crowds 
him  ahead  with  relentless  haste,  making  the  mott 
of  his  opportunity. 
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expensive  grain-bills f  "  I  have  for  years 
been  searching  among  "  God's  gifts  "  (for 
the  people  here  in  Florida)  for  something 
that  will  grow  here  and  take  the  place  of 
grain.  May  God  be  praised,  for  my  search 
has  been  rewarded ;  and  may  he  be  thanked, 
also,  for  our  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  helped  me  to  get  it.    Listen : 

Just  before  going  back  north  last  April 
my  good  friend  Bannehr,  of  Manatee  (a 
beekeeper),  gave  me  some  canes  and  roots 
of  cassava,  and  told  me  to  plant  them,  say- 
ing that  the  roots  were  "  good  for  chickens," 
etc.  Now,  to  illustrate  how  we  often  neg- 
lect and  pass  by  some  of  ^od's  most  pre- 
cious gifts  (sweet  clover t)  I  shall  have  to 
own  up  that,  after  throwing  the  roots  to  the 
chickers,  and  finding  they  didn't  seem  to 
notice  them,  I  let  the  canes  lie  around  un- 
carcd  for  until  Wesley  said  he  knew  how  to 
plant  them,  and  so  he  cut  them  up  and 
planted  perhaps  a  dozen  pieces  that  looked 
about  like  corncobs.  When  we  were  plant- 
ing dasheens  the  cassava  was  just  peeping 
above  the  ground,  and  I  told  Wesley  he 
might  as  well  chop  them  off,  as  I  didn't 
believe  they  were  of  any  use.  Well,  either 
Wesley  didn't  hear  or  he  didn't  get  around 
to  it  for  some  reason,  and  I  forgot  all  about 
the  cassava  until  we  got  here  a  few  days 
ago,  when  all  at  once  I  said : 

"Why,  Wesley,  what  are  those  great 
branehey  trees  down  among  the  dasheent" 

"  Why,  Mr.  Root,  that  is  the  cassava." 

"  Do  you  mean  they  have  made  all  that 
g^rowth  in  the  past  six  months  t" 

By  my  direction  he  dug  some  roots  as  big 
as  my  arm,  and  a  yard  long  or  more.  After 
taking  some  pains  to  teach  the  chicks,  they 
soon  ate  them  with  avidity — no  cutting  up 
nor  any  preparation  needed.  Then  I  sent 
to  Washington  for  a  bulletin  (No.  167) 
which  I  recalled  having  seen.  Let  me  give 
you  some  clipping  from  said  bulletin : 

If  the  entire  crop  is  not  wanted  for  use  durin{^ 
the  winter  following  its  growth,  a  part  of  it  may  be 
left  in  the  ^ound  for  another  season,  as  the  roots 
will  continue  to  (n*ow  several  years  if  not  disturbed. 
Roots  which  have  grown  two  or  more  seasons  often 
rca'-h  an  enormous  size,  sometimes  as  much  as  8  feet 
in  lenirth,  and  forming  clusters  weighing  more  than 
100  pounds;  but  they  become  more  hard  and  woody 
than  at  the  end  of  the  first  season,  and  so  are  not 
as  eood  for  the  manufacture  of  starch  or  for  feeding 
as  those  which  have  grown  only  one  season.  When 
it  is  known  beforehand  that  a  part  of  the  crop  is  to 
be  kept  until  the  second  season,  it  is  better  to  dig 
alternate  rows,  so  that  the  plants  remaining  will  be 
less  crowded. 

MEANS  OF  R'.MOVIKa  F»?0>f   THK  OlorND. 

As  the  roots  are  of  considerable  size,  often  from 
3  to  4  feet  in  length  by  2  or  3  inches  in  diameter, 
and  as  they  grow  in  clusters  of  from  4  to  8  on  each 
stalk,  a  single  cluster  often  weighing  from  20  to  30 
pounds,  digging  can  not  be  done  with  a  plow,  as 
sweet  potatoes  are  dug,  but  must  be  done  by  hand. 

Dr.  Stockbridge  states,  in  Bulletin  No.  49  of  the 


Florida  Experiment  Station,  that  when  five  lota  of 
pigs  were  fed  a  period  of  seven ty*five  days,  cassava 
gave  a  greater  net  profit  and  a  greater  percentage  of 
gain  in  weight  than  did  either  corn,  chufas,  or  pea- 
nuts, and  a  greater  net  gain  in  weight  than  did  any 
except  corn.  The  cost  of  the  increased  weight  of  the 
cassava-fed  pigs  was  only  1.04  cents  per  pound, 
while  the  increase  of  the  corn-fed  pigs  cost  8.06  cents 
per  pound.  In  these  tests  the  cassava  was  charged 
to  the  pigs  at  the  rate  of  $6  per  ton  and  the  corn  at 
60  cents  per  bushel,  these  prices  being  somewhat 
more  thffn  the  actual  cost  of  growing  the  cassava 
and  less  than  the  usual  market  price  of  corn  in 
Florida. 

PERDINO  TO   POULTBY. 

In  localities  where  it  is  grown,  cassava  is  used 
more  commonly  than  corn  in  the  feeding  of  poultry. 
It  needs  no  preparation  before  feeding,  as  the  roots 
are  so  tender  that  they  can  be  eaten  readily,  and 
poultry  eat  them  as  greedily  as  do  other  kinds  of 
stock.  When  fed  alone  cassava  makes  hens  so  fat 
that  they  do  not  lay  well,  as  is  the  case  when  they 
are  given  an  exclusive  com  diet,  so  it  is  better  to 
mix  it  with  wheat,  oats,  or  some  similar  nitrogenous 
feed.  It  is  unsurpassed  when  fowls  are  to  be  fat- 
tened for  market,  as  it  makes  a  rapid  increase  in 
weit^ht  with  very  little  expense. 

One  poultry-raiser  at  Orlando,  Fla.,  who  keeps 
from  500  to  700  fowls,  states  that  he  has  fed  cassava 
since  1885,  and  that  it  is  the  most  inexpensive  as 
well  as  the  most  satisfactory  feed  he  can  find  for  use 
in  the  place  of  corn,  though  it  is  not  so  complete  a 
food  as  is  needed  by  g^rowing  chickens  and  laying 
hens.  Others  who  have  used  it  for  feeding  poultry 
make  similar  statements;  and  it  is  the  general  ex- 
perience that,  when  it  is  used  as  the  principal  food, 
from  one-third  to  one-half  a  feed  of  wheat  or  oats 
should  be  added  to  the  ration,  and  that  the  feeding 
of  cassava  saves  fully  one-half  the  usual  cost  of  corn. 

Our  cassava  is  growing  on  ground  that 
was  for  several  years  a  chicken-yard.  As 
it  is  desirable  to  change  yards,  a  very  lim- 
ited piece  of  ground  will  grow  the  roots, 
and,  after  well  started,  the  chickens  may  be 
let  into  the  yard  again.  If  I  were  to  try  to 
grow  grain  of  any  kind  a  horse  would  bo 
needed.  While  it  is  a  very  small  job  to  pre- 
pare and  plant  cassava  by  hand,  and  the 
harvesting  for  chickens  is  nil,  as  the  great 
roots  grow  just  under  the  surface,  and  the 
spreading  branches  soon  keep  down  all 
weeds,  and  even  Bermuda  grass  gives  up 
trying  to  grow  under  rank  cassava,  the 
roots  are  almost  equal  to  Irish  potatoes  for 
table  use. 

Mrs.  Root  will  scold  if  I  stop  here  without 
telling  the  other  side,  so  here  goes: 

"  THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  POULTRY  "  IN  FLORIDA. 

It  is  the  long  wet  summers,  especially  for 
those  who  live  here  only  in  the  wintertime. 
If  you  will  turn  back  to  p.  356,  May  15, 
1913,  you  will  see  that,  when  I  left  for 
Ohio.  I  had  125  chickens,  none  over  four 
months  old,  and  about  25  ducks;  150  fowls 
in  all.  I  offered  a  neighbor  all  the  duck 
ejrirs  and  all  the  roosters  when  they  were 
big  enough  to  sell  for  looking  after  them 
during  the  summer,  I  to  pay  all  the  feed- 
bills.  What  did  the  feed  cost  for  the  six 
months f     Just  about  as  many  "dollar^" 
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as  I  had  ducks  and  chickens  when  I  arrived 
here  in  November.  When  I  left  in  April 
I  had  a  credit  of  about  $38.00  at  the  gro- 
cery. It  took  all  this  and  almost  as  much 
more  to  feed  roosters  and  all.  Sorehead  or 
some  similar  trouble  took  off  a  dozen  or  two, 
and  "  varmints  "  a  few  more.  Laying  hens 
could  be  left  with  neighbors  cheaper,  it  is 
true ;  but  a  lot  of  "  youngsters  "  are  "  no 
good  "  for  eggs,  and  often  a  "  heap "  of 
trouble.  It  would  have  been  as  cheap  or 
cheaper  t-  have  "  sold  out "  in  the  spring, 
and  bougljt  more  in  November;  but  who 
wants  to  sell  young  pullets  just  beginning: 
to  layt  Another  thing,  I  wanted  mv  es;»b- 
cial  cross  of  Buttercups  and  Leghoms.  If 
I  stayed  here  the  year  rcuud,  like  neighbor 
Abbott,  it  would  be  much  cheaper ;  but  even 
he  (who  has  several  hundred  laying  hens) 
begins  to  think  bees  rather  more  profitable. 
They  don't  need  com,  and  seldom  need  su- 
gar. While  I  think  of  it,  neighbor  Ault 
(the  man  among  the  big  dasheens)  in  some 
of  his  apiaries  here  near  Bradentown  se- 
cured last  season  about  200  lbs.  per  colony. 
But  this  was  an  apiary  of  only  about  25 
colonies. 

Just  a  word  more  about  the  chickens.  I 
think  our  Experiment  Stations  find  the  large 
breeds  need  more  grain  than  the  Leghorns; 
but,  if  I  remember,  in  one  egg  test  the 
Rhode  Islands  Reds  came  very  near  taking 
the  prize,  and  neighbor  Ault  says  he  had  a 
flock  of  reds  that,  while  they  had  access  to 
a  field  of  alfalfa,  gave  a  big  eprg  yield  and 
had  almost  no  grain  at  all.  This  reminds 
me  that  three  laying  hens,  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  were  kept  all  summer  just  for  their 
eggs;  and  while  eggs  were  50  cts.  a  dozen 
in  November  I  several  times  had  an  egg 
from  each  red  hen.  Let  us  go  back  to  that 
letter  from  friend  Major  before  closing. 

Friend  M.,  let  us  suppose  you  have  no 
lettuce,  cabbage,  nor  even  a  field  of  alfalfa, 
and  that  it  does  cost  a  "whole  cent"  to 
feed  your  hen  one  day.  If  she  lays  an  egg 
that  is  worth  four  cents  in  the  market,  or 
more,  can't  you  stand  itt 

DO  THE  HTGH-SCORING  CHICKENS  AT  FANCY 
PRICES  GIVE  US  THE  BIG-LAYING  STOCK  t 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  show  that  our 
great  layers  in  the  "egg-laying  contests" 
are  the  outcome  of  the  high-scoring  stan- 
dard fowls;  but  here  is  something  that  does 
not  exactly  agree  if  I  understand  it  correct- 
ly. The  clipping  is  from  the  Pacific  Poul- 
try man. 

Another  claim  to  the  world's  chompionship  for  exK 
production  has  just  been  put  forward.  Professor 
Dr>den,  of  the  Oregon  Affricultural  College,  gives  a 
record  of  291  eggs  in  a  period  of  one  year  by  a  hen 
of  mixed  blood,  owned  by  the  college,  which  he  claims 
is  the  best  performance  in  the  world  to  date. 


I  need  hardly  add  that  we  have  probably 
no  better  authority  than  Prof.  Dryden.  The 
above  hen  was  probably  a  first  cross,  and, 
very  likely,  from  standard  breeds.  See  p. 
624,  Sept.  1. 

GRASSHOPPERS   AS   A    SUBSTITUTE    FOR    MEAT 
SCRAPS  FOR  POULTRY. 

In  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  for  Novem- 
ber is  n  letter  from  a  widow  who  did  won- 
derful things  with  poultry  by  feeding  them 
grasshoppers  that  she  trapped,  and  then 
killed  with  formaldehyde.  The  account 
does  not  tell  where  she  lives,  but  it  says  she 
(rapped  "eighty  odd  bushels"  in  two  weeks, 
and  she  says  it  answers  the  place  of  ground 
bones  or  meat  scraps  wonderfully  well.  I 
confess  that  several  times  when  I  read  of 
the  grasshopper  scourge  in  the  Southwest 
I  wondered  if  they  could  not  be  killed  and 
dried  so  as  to  be  preserved  for  winter  ra- 
tions for  poultry.  Can  any  of  our  readers 
tell  us  whether  the  above  is  fact  or  fiction  t 


MUSTARD  FOR  CHICKENS  AND  MUSTARD  FOR 
TABLE  use;  where  ARE  THE  MUSTARD- 
FIELDS  t 
I  see  in  one  of  A.  I.  Root's  articles  he  mentions 
receiving  a  barrel  of  ground  mustard  for  his  chick- 
ens.   Now,  I  should  like  to  know  if  mustard  is  grown 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  in  a  commercial  way; 
and  if  so,  could  there  not  be  a  way  to  get  in  com- 
munication with  the  growers,  and  order  from  themf 
Town  Line,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  15.        J.  H.  Calkins. 

Perhaps  The  French  Co.,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  who  advertise  mustard  for  poultry, 
can  tell  us  where  the  seed  is  grown,  that 
beekeepers  may  locate  near  the  mustard- 
fields,  to  the  advantage  of  the  grower  as 
well  as  that  of  the  beekeeper. 


BANEFUL  DRUOS;  A  WORLD-WIDE  WAR 
AGAINST  THEM. 

Another  evidence  that  God's  kingdom  is 
coming  on  earth  is  that  the  nations  of  the 
world  are  uniting  in  a  war  against  opium 
and  other  baneful  drugs.  See  the  follow- 
ing, which  we  clip  from  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer: 

Dr.  Wriifht  reported  that  up  to  date  thirty-flve 
governments  have  signed  the  opium  convention,  in- 
cluding the  thirteen  nations  that  joined  in  the  first 
conference  in  Shanghai  after  the  movement  bad  been 
initiated  by  the  United  States.  Some  of  these  coun- 
tries, notably  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  are  with- 
holding their  ratifications  until  the  last  moment,  tak- 
ing the  ground  that  to  be  really  effective  the  conven- 
tion must  have  the  unanimous  support  of  all  nations. 
So  far  twenty-six  governments  have  agreed  to  de- 
posit their  ratifications,  and  they  probably  will  be 
received  at  The  Hague  before  December  81  next. 

All  of  the  signatory  powers  are  to  meet  at  a  third 
conference  at  The  Hague  after  December  81,  next, 
to  agree  upon  the  date  when  the  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  opium  and  other  baneful  drugs  shall  go  into 
effect  throughout  the  world. 
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DASHEEN — MORE  ABOUT  THOSE  IN  THE  PIC- 
TURE, P.  784,  NOV.  1. 

When  neighbor  Ault  was  digging  that  big 
hill  of  20^  lbs.,  I  picked  up  one  of  the 
long  leaf -stalks  he  cut  off,  and  took  it  home 
to  see  if  that  would  mi^e  a  soup  or  stew  as 
good  as  the  little  shoots.  I  took  it,  leaf  and 
all,  and  Mrs.  Root  used  the  whole  thing  for 
soup,  and  it  made  about  the  best  dish  of 
dasheen  we  have  had.  Of  course  we  peeled 
off  the  outside  covering  near  the  ground. 
Just  think  of  it,  friends !  Suppose  you  could 
take  a  tall  stalk  of  corn  that  had  given  a 
big  crop  already,  and  make  two  or  more 
good  meals  of  one  "  cornstalk! " 

I  have  mentioned  the  fact  that  he  used 
lime  as  well  as  stable  manure.  Well,  be  has 
just  given  me  an  additional  fact  in  regard, 
to  his  astonishing  yield.  When  he  came  on 
the  place  he  found  a  heap  of  little  shells 
his  predecessor  gathered  for  some  reason  or 
other.  Having  no  use  for  them  he  used 
them  for  stable  bedding.  After  the  horse 
had  tramped  them  up  fine  he  shoveled  the 
manure  and  all  around  the  dasheen.  I  wish 
our  experiment  station  would  tell  us  if  these 
mashed  shells  might  have  had  any  thing  to 
do  with  this  enormous  growth  of  the  dash- 
een. 

DA8HKKN    DATA DA8HBKN    IK    OHIO,    KTO. 

Dasheen  parchased  from  the  BrookBYlUe  Develop- 
ment Co.»  May  1,  1918,  arrived  and  were  planted 
May  10  on  different  kinds  of  groond.  AU  grew  and 
were  up  Jnne  1.  Dasheens  planted  on  clay  soils 
failed  becAOse  of  lack  of  moisture.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  tubers  planted  on  sandy  black  loam  did  exceed- 
ingly well.  Dug  first  mature  tubers  from  them  Sept. 
1,  1913.  They  were  entirety  matured  Sept.  15,  dug 
on  that  date,  the  yield  being  six  pecks. 

None  of  these  received  irrigation;  those  receiving 
irrigation  were  frosen  Sept.  22,  28,  unmatured. 

The  average  height  of  plants  was  forty  inches; 
number  ot  leaves  about  twelve.  Dasheen  planted 
here  on  suitable  ground,  and  given  ordinary  cultiva- 
tion, will  mature. 

CedarviUe,  Ohio.  Habby  Powkbs. 

The  above,  with  sample  tubers,  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  below  is  their  reply : 

Mr.  Harry  Powert: — Your  letter  of  October  14 
and  the  package  of  dasheens  was  received  several 
days  ago,  and  we  desire  to  thank  you  heartily  for  the 
same.  I  have  tested  a  few  of  the  tubers  on  my  table, 
and  find  them  of  very  good  quality.  The  quantity  of 
tubers  which  you  secured  would  hardly  warrant  your 
continuing  the  culture  of  the  dasheen  in  Ohio,  from 
the  commercial  standpoint  especially,  as  the  corms 
and  tubers  are  very  small;  but  if  by  irrigating  and 
fertilisation  in  the  first  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  sea- 
son you  could  stimulate  the  growth  of  the  plants,  you 
might  obtain  a  considerably  more  satisfactory  yield. 
It  would  be,  of  course,  necessary  to  withhold  water 
toward  the  close  of  the  season,  in  order  to  allow  the 
tubers  to  ripen.  I  may  add  that  stable  manure  is 
probably  the  beet  form  of  fertiliser  used. 

I  have  to  thank  you  again  for  sending  us  your 


report,  and  to  congratulate  you  on  the  degree  of 
success  which  you  have  attained.  A  smaller  number 
of  plants  started  indoors  a  month  or  more  earlier, 
and  then  set  out,  would  no  doubt  give  a  yield  as 
large  or  larger.  B.  A.  YOUNO, 

Washington,  D.  0.,  Nov.  6.    Bdentific  Assistant. 

Permit  me  to  suggest  that  the  irrigated 
tubers  that  did  not  mature  would  have  made 
an  excellent  stew,  as  I  have  several  times 
described,  and  we  prefer  this  stew  of  im- 
mature tops  and  tubers  to  any  other  way  of 
cooking  the  dasheen.  In  regard  to  yield, 
on  our  Medina  stiff  clay  soil  we  bad  about 
three  bushels  of  tubers  from  50  plants,  some 
of  them  very  small  indeed.  Now  hold  your 
breath  and  listen :  I  have  just  been  over  to 
neighbor  Ault's,  and  saw  the  corm  and  tu- 
bers from  one  of  his  best  hills  (see  picture 
on  p.  784,  Nov.  1).  After  being  dug  and 
washed  there  were  20 ^^  lbs.,  the  product  of 
one  small  shrunken  tuber,  in  just  about 
8  months  from  planting.  Besides  a  good 
dressing  of  stable  manure,  Mr.  Ault  says 
he  sowed  about  a  peck  of  lime  and  worke<l 
it  in  on  his  patch  of  little  more  than  a  rod 
square.  It  may  transpire  that,  like  the 
clovers,  lime  is  the  thing.  One  more  valu- 
able thing  about  the  dasheen:  Unlike  the 
Irish  potato,  light,  and  even  strong  sun- 
shine, improves  the  tubers  instead  of  doing 
injury. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  Manatee 
River  Journal: 

That  the  dasheen  is  a  coming  food  product  of 
Florida  is  borne  out  by  reports  made  by  partly  who 
have  been  experimenting  in  growing  it.  Mr.  A.  I. 
Root,  of  Medina,  Ohio,  who  spends  his  winters  in 
Bradentown,  and  has  just  recently  returned,  dropped 
in  a  few  days  ago  and  showed  us  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Young,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  called 
attention  to  articles  from  Bradentown  upon  the  dash- 
een in  his  paper  OuBANiMas  in  Bsi  Oultubi.  The 
following  is  the  letter: 

ifr.  A.  I.  Boat: — I  have  recently  returned  from  a 
trip  to  Hawaii,  California,  and  the  Southern  Sutes, 
to  study  the  taro  and  the  dasheen.  I  find  your  let- 
ters of  July  21  and  July  22,  with  proof-sheets  of 
vour  articles  on  the  dasheen.  I  wish  to  thank  you 
for  these  and  the  continued  interest  you  are  taking 
in  the  introduction  of  this  vegetable,  which  we  be- 
lieve will  eventually  prove  of  much  value,  especially 
in  the  Southern  States.  •  •  *  i  was  m  Braden- 
town early  in  October,  and  was  greatly  pleased  with 
the  dasheens  grown  by  your  neighbors,  Mr.  Harrison 
and  Mr.  Ault.  The^  were  the  best  I  had  seen  up  to 
that  time,  outside  of  our  own  planting  at  BrooksviUe. 
though  the  next  day  I  saw  a  three-acre  commercial 
field  a  few  miles  from  Tampa  that  had  made  a  re- 
markable jgrowth.  This  was  in  muck  soil  that  had 
been  previously  used  for  trucking. 

R.  A.  YouNQ,  Scientific  AssisUnt. 

Washington,  D.  0.,  Nov.  7. 

In  the  November  issue  of  Qlianinqs  a  letter  and 
a  half-tone  picture  of  a  mammoth  dasheen  Is  a  con- 
tribution from  Arthur  E.  Ault,  of  Bradentown.  The 
plant  pictured  was  between  six  and  seven  feet  high, 
and  he  says  the  soil  upon  which  they  grow  is  a  well- 
fertilised  humus-filled  sand,  and  that  he  ridged  the 
soil  with  furrows  six  feet  apart,  planting  two  rows 
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of  dasheens  to  each  ridge.  He  says  the  soil  is  moigt, 
and  there  has  been  water  in  the  furrows  nearly  all 
summer,  and  tubers  were  then  forming  rapidly.  Mr. 
Root  adds  that  dasheens  are  fair  eating  before  ma- 
turity, but  not  at  their  best  until  fully  matured, 
although  the  young  shoots  and  tender  leaves  are  all 
right,  and  make  a  good  substitute  for  mushrooms  or 
oysters,  with  a  few  crackers  added. 

As  experiments  indicate  that  the  dasheen  is  going 
to  prove  prolific  in  South  Florida  soil,  information 
about  it  is  interesting  at  this  time,  though  limited 
to  experimental  planting. 

Later. — A  mammoth  dasheen  is  on  exhibition  at 
the  oflSce  of  Messrs.  Wyman  &  Green,  the  largest 
that  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting.  It  is 
true  that  we  have  seen  only  two,  the  other  being  the 
one  that  was  recently  placed  on  exhibition  at  the 
Jouinal  oflRce;  but  this  one  is  so  large  and  well  de- 
veloped that  we  conclude  it  must  be  the  limit.  The 
hill  weighed  19  V^  pounds  when  first  taken  out  of 
the  ground,  and  removing  the  small  tubers  it  weighed 
17%  pounds.  They  wore  grown  by  the  Mr.  Ault 
already  mentioned.  The  largest  before  reported  was 
18  pounds  grown  up  near  Brooksville  at  the  Govern- 
ment plant. 

Mr.  Ault*s  yield  of  dasheen,  as  given 
above,  would  be  just  about  1000  bushels  per 
acre,  which  is  more  than  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  ever  mentioned,  even  on 
small  areas.  Perhaps  I  should  explain  that 
he  put  on  the  plot  quite  a  liberal  dress- 
ing of  stable  manure  which  his  chickens 
scratched  into  the  ground  quite  thoroughly, 
He  also  worked  ashes  in  between  the  rows. 
Aside  from  its  great  value  as  a  table  vege- 
table, it  will  probably  be  valuable  fotv  stock. 
Our  chickens  eat  the  large  center  coBms  with 
avidity.  Mr.  Ault*s  place  is  just  over  the 
fence  from  our  own  five  acres. 

The  dasheen  grown  here  on  our  place 
needs  no  sal-soda  nor  soda  of  any  kind  (to 
counteract  the  "acridity"  mentioned),  ei- 
ther in  washing  or  cooking.  The  tubers  for 
baking  need  only  a  brushing  with  a  stiff 
brush  before  they  are  put  into  the  oven,  and 
for  stews  the  stalk  and  stems,  with  small 
green  tubers,  need  only  rinsing  and  pouring 
the  water  off,  as  mentioned  on  p.  740,  Oct. 
15. 

DASHEENS  IN  THE  GREENHOUSE  OR  IN  A  BOX 
IN  A  WINDOW. 

Our  friends  who  are  anxious  to  test  the 
new  food-plant  can  start  them  any  time  in 
the  winter  as  they  do  tomato,  cabbage,  and 
other  plants;  and  when  spring  comes,  put 
them  out  when  danger  of  frost  is  past.  As 
they  will  grow  with  proper  care  higher  than 
your  head,  they  need  a  long  season.  Re- 
member they  are  delicious  food  from  the 
time  they  are  an  inch  high  until  they  are 
above  your  head,  and  every  bit  of  the  plant 
is  edible,  both  abov.e  ground  and  under 
ground.  My  impression  is,  after  the  tubers 
are  well  seasoned  they  can  be  mailed  safely 
all  winter.  We  are  testing  the  matter  now, 
and  will  report.  I  hope  some  seedsman  or 
some  one  else  will  soon  advertise  them  by 


parcel  post.    I  mailed  3  lbs.  to  Medina,  and 
below  is  Ruber's  report  in  regard  to  them. 

The  package  of  dasheens  reached  me  safely  yes- 
terday morning.  No  danger  of  any  frost,  for  the 
weather  has  been  very  warm  here  for  the  last  week 
or  so.  We  baked  some  to-day.  I  ate  five,  and  we  all 
liked  them  very  much.  They  remind  me  of  roasted 
chestnuts,  although  a  little  drier,  and  flavor  some- 
M'hat  less  pronounced. 


ROSELLE,  ANOTHER  OP  "  GOD'S  GIFTS.'' 

Some  time  in  the  summer  our  good  friend 
lieasoner,  of  the  Royal  Palm  Nurseries,  On- 
eco,  Fla.,  sent  over  to  our  place  about  a 
dozen  Roselle  plants  which  Wesley  planted 
and  cared  for  until  we  arrived  in  November, 
when  we  found  them  covered  with  "  fruit." 
You  might  not  call  it  fruit  by  the  look ;  but 
we  recently  had  cranberries  and  roselle  both 
on  the  table  at  once,  and,  although  they 
taste  and  look  very  much  alike,  I  much  pre- 
fer the  roselle.  I  am  sure  they  can  be  grown 
in  the  North  if  started  in  a  greenhouse 
like  tomatoes,  for  some  of  our  plants  are 
full  of  fruit  when  less  than  a  foot  high. 
See  clipping  below  from  the  Florida  Grow- 
er, 

Roselle,  or  Jamaica  sorrel,  or  lemonade  plant,  as  it 
is  often  called  in  Florida,  is  one  of  the  hibiscus  family. 
The  flowers  are  solitary  with  a  red  and  thick  calyx. 
These  calices,  when  cooked,  make  an  excellent  sauce 
or  jelly,  almost  identical  in  flavor  and  color  with  the 
cranl  erry  of  the  North,  The  leaves  make  an  excel- 
lent and  refreshing  drink.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
give  recipes  for  the  alove.  The  calices  are  removed 
from  the  ovary  and  used  in  the  usual  way,  same  as 
northern  cranberries.  A  salad  may  be  made  of  the 
stems,  leaves,  and  calices  just  as  a  turnip  salad.  A 
s>rup  that  can  be  used  for  coloring  purposes  can  be 
made  of  calices  or  stems  and  leaves,  boiled  in  the 
ordinary  way  and  scaled  in  bottles  for  future  use. 
To  make  the  jelly,  use  less  than  the  ordinary  propor- 
tion of  sugar;  it  is  excellent  for  cake,  but  is  not  as 
firm  as  guava  jelly. 

I  think  you  can  get  seed,  and  perhaps 
plants,  of  Reasoner  Bros.,  Oneco,  Fla.  If 
you  want  to  know  about  the  wonderful 
fruits  and  plants  that  can  be  grown  in 
Florida  write  for  their  beautiful  new  cata- 
log. 


SHALL.  WB   WIN  BY  "  KIBLDS  OF  BLOOD  '*   OB  BY  THE 
"  SWBAT  "    or    "  HONEST    LABOB  "  1 

Here  is  an  extract  from  an  Armenian  paper  which 
states  a  truth  that  those  who  clamor  for  vast  arma- 
ments should  try  to  absorb  into  their  belligerent 
minds:  "  It  is  an  old  and  dead  belief  that  a  nation 
is  as  strong  as  the  powerful  army  she  possesses,  and 
that  she  is  as  vital  as  her  cannon  is  large.  The  fate 
of  nations  is  built,  not  on  the  field  of  blood,  but  on 
that  of  sweat.  It  is  formed  in  factories,  in  the  depths 
of  mines,  on  farms,  in  temples  of  art  and  science, 
through  reformed  and  just  administration,  through 
the  creative  desire  which  runs  after  perfection,  and 
which  leads  the  nations  toward  moral  greatness  and 
material   prosperity." 

A  hearty  amen  to  the  above,  which  we 
clip  from  the  Farm  Journal. 
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I  AM  making: 
lower  enirine 
prices  than  this 
country  has 
ever  seen.  And 
lam  dellTprlnsr 
e  n  ST  i  n  e  s  that 
can*t  be  beat. 
Ed.  H.  WIN*. 


A  WiTTE 

Engine  to  earn 
its  own  cost 
while  you 
pay  for  it] 

^HY  take  chances  on 
a  poor  or  an  un- 
known engine  for  any 
prtce.  when  the  WIT  I E 
costs  so  little  and  saves 
you  all  the  risk? 


WITTE  ENGINES 

Kerosene,  Gasoline  and  Gas 

Made  in  sizes  1)4,  2,  4,  6,  8,  11.  12,  15,  20, 
^5,  30  and  40  H-P.  Stationary,  Portable, 
Skidded  and  Snwriiar  Styles.  Standard  the  world 
over  for  all  shop  and  farm  power  uses.  Over  27 
years  aifo  1  made  my  first  engine  and  gave  it  my 
name,  and  ever  since  I  have  kept  the  active  build- 
ing of  every  \VI  ITK  engine  in  my  own  hands.  I 
know  every  engine  I  ship,  inside  and  out.  That's 
why  I  sell  on  an  out  and  out 

60  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

5-YEAR  GUARANTY 

Don't  break  your  back  or  waste  time  do- 
ing an  engine's  work.  Iron  and  steel  are 
cheaper  than  muscle;  and  kerosene  oil,  cheaper 
than  time.  I  furnish  the  power  of  lO  men's  work  for 
S56c  an  hour;  SO  men's  work  for  less  than  80c  a  day. 

SEND  COUPON  for  MY  BIG  OFFEr 

Let  me  send  you  my  Free  Book,  the  fin- 
est in  the  whole  engine  business.  Learn 
the  cost  of  past  high  prices,  and  why  I  can  un- 
dersell the  whole  field,  and  giving  unmaMud 
quality.  Let  me  tell  you  by  return  mail,  how 
ea.«tily  you  can  own  a  WITTE. 

Ed.  H.  Wittc.  Wittc  Iron  Works  Co. 
1M2  Oakland  Avenue.  Kansas  Oty.  Mo. 


Ed.  H.  Wltte.  Wltte  Iron  Works  Co. 

19S9  Oakland  Avenue,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
Without  obligatitm  on  my  part,  send  me.  by 
return  mail.  Free,  your  New  Book:  and  tell  me 
how  easily  I  can  own  a  WITTK  engine. 


Name  -  .- 
Address  . 


Your  Nfime 
Please? 


Johnson  Can  Send  ^ 
fou  the  Old  Trusty  Book 

Johnson  wnnts  ywatopot  from  it  the 
P  B.'"no  ideas  that  help^fi  half  a  mill  inn 
'other  people  moke  big  profits  with 
ebickena. 

It  will  show  sou  how  easy  it  is  to 
pet  started  and  how  ai.-ple  the  work 
IS  with  the  Old  Trusty  llatcher. 
There  is  no  mj-Btcry  aboat^ehicken 
raisingr  once  you  get  acguaint^J  with  the 
Johnsons,  and  that's  easy— jost  your  name  and 
address  on  a  postal  will  do. 

OLD  TRUSTY 

Makes  bi(?trest  average  hatches  in  coldest  or 
wfirmest  weather — over  frO  per  cent  Riianrnteed— in 
every    state,    everywhere.       " 

No  w  tiaed  by  three  or  four 
times  as   many  people  as 
those  who  use  any  other. 
The   reason    is- the   Old 
Trusty  is  simple  and  easy 
to  operate    and   always 
sore    of    Buccesa.      No 
hiKhfalulin'    instroc- 
tiona  needed. 

It's  thehighestgmclo 
hatcher   made.    Bat 
Johnson's   direct  fac- 
tory price   is  low  be- 
cause he  operates  the 
largest  incubator  fac- 
tory   in    the    world. 
Every   buyer    saves 
about  J5  because  of 
this  bijf  factory. 

Write  your  name 
today  —  RCt  the 
bfM>k  BO  you  can 
give  your  income 
a  Rood  big  boost 
with  chickens. 

Johnson  pays 
freight  and  snipa 
immediately. 

JOHNSON, 

Incubator  Man, 
CLAY  CENTER,  NEBR. 


BOTHERED 
WITH  SCALE  T 

f  The  one  absolute- 
ly sure  spray  for 
San    Jose     is*, 
"Scalecide."  Used 
in  the  best  orchards 
everywhere.       En- 

I  ^  dorsed  by  Experiment  Sta- 

I  w  tions.vVill  keep   your  trees 

clcanandhcallhy  and  nuke  rhem 

S'eld  number  one  fruit.     Better 
»'i  Hme  <iulp!iur.    Easy  lo  hantnc.       Will  not  clofif 
or  corrode  ttie  pump  or  injure  ihr  sWIn,    "Sailecidc 
has  no  suh<;titijte.     OUK -^KRVICE   DEPART- 
MEVT  furnhlieis  ever vlh inn  '"or  the  on-h.\rd. 
Write  today  to  r>epartment      8,    fornewbook 
—"Pratt*  Hmd  Hook    for  I- rult  Growers"      , 
^  and  "Scalcclde"  the  Tree  Saver.    Both  free. 

Bw  G.  PRATT  CO..  St  Qvch  SCimI,  Ntw  Twk  CHy 


t 


CC  DDCCnCClilcken8,IXioks,Oeeaeand 
uODiIlCUO  Turkeys.  Hardy.  nqrOiem 
ralaed,  pure  bred,  of  finest  plumase.  Fowls, 
eggs  and  incubators  at  lowest  prices.  Amo^ 
laTs  neatest  poultry  farm.  Send  4c  for  large, 
fine  mta  Annual  Catalog  and  Poultry  Book. 
K.  P.  NEVnTOO.,  10X836  MMMTO,  MINII. 
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cr».(.l  t  utt  i 


ai 


TRIAL  FOR  NON- 

-1°_?^^^    CRANKING 


'  Th€  Masterpiece  ofiht  Largest 

Makers  o/Two-Cycie  Engines  in  the  fVorld," 


IS     tJM„>ttJ     UJMtll     ttl 


xelLiSiveJj  by  ii». 


Jessamer  Kerosene  tngin: 


EXTRACTINO  HQHty^ 


Tlu^  i>f*rrVet  111.  I  ret- cler  hAR  wmnJfd  thedratli  ktit'H 
>f  t'rt.rbu''fti»n».  «iid  is  the  only  ihoiouK-Uly  eutSfFKiui 
.ievK-e  Iiir  ffdiiitf  keroRC-it*  tri*s*Mfiiu.  dmilJatt-.  vU-., 
wit(iuuteU*iii;rt)  «»rc'qiii|mit-i(t.  Yu.j  hah  i.ut  ifi-t  il  lit  any 
bat  H  He8H>'(iiwr.  Bt'*.Si*niLfi*  tw  >-t.'>elt^  e titfui  sun*  wliii  -le 
-iHily  tnrt'v  iitovitiKr  i«u  Li«-  ai  »*  fonstanl  n  d  st^'ady  an 
fi.j»-k8.  <  t4.  :i.i*)  H.I*.  Iiiiiiifdiat*' stiijmit'iii.  ^ll.•|'A.l^ 
er.i.|->  '.il  .•Mi.rn.,-H  Hii  n.  l(i.V  I  I.e.      tfritt'for  i.utni>m  .i.J4. 

\TiiE  Bl^iZfAZa  GAS  £NGINE  CO. 
1.^2  Lincoln  Ave.,  Crovs  City.  Pa. 


KEROSENE 
ENGINE 


NEVER  Such  Poultry 
and  Egg  DEMAND 


Cyph 


— before  Jn  poultry  business.  Shortage  of  heef,w>rk, 
mutton  mokefl  this  pouttrymen'a  bonanza  year.  Com- 
bine chicken -raiBinpr  with  bee  culture—ckiuble  yooT 
income.  Poultry  profits  high.  But  Vberight  toolM 
■--get  full  measure  success. 

^v*e      Incubator* 
dS  and  Brooders 

World's  Standard.  Self- 
reiTulatinff,  Belf-vontilatinff. 
Fireproof- insurable.  High- 
est rocorda  for  big,  cowhit- 
uous  hatches .  Get  Cyphers 
Company's  244  pasre  catalog 
and  poultry  8:uide  before  you 
buy.  Eight  vitally  helpful 
chapters.  Address  today 
CYPIIERg  ISCCBATOB  00. 
D«pt.99  Bafralo. 


Write  For  Big  Free  Book  ■[^IKE/^ 


f^A    ,^^,  ^ 


The  IMPERIAL 

\8  thf  only  range  with 

Stone    Oven    Bottom 

••No-  Odor*'  Hood  and 

J>u8tle»s  Ash  Sifter 

A  porfect  bak.^r  and  furl  saver. 
•Try  it  in  YOUB  OW^N  HOME- 
SO  days  —  no  expeoM  to  you. 
Pretght  prepaid  —  Cretiit  If 
doiired.  No  Dealers'  Pn^flta. 
Write  today  for  fartory  prleu  * 
|k«a  book  OB  fiancetAHeaten. 

"^      tlie  Imperial  Steel  Raofle  Co. 
540  Delroil  ATc.Clcveljnd 


lOTHER  BAKED 


Jimmy,  Always. Give 

100  Cenfs*  Worth  for 
Every  Dollar  You  Ger 

That's  what  my  father  nid  to  roe  when  I 
was  a  kid—and  that's  what  I'm  doing  when 
i  send  you  my  Belle  City  hatohinff  ontflt. 
276,000  users  will  telt  yoQ  so.  Pm  gwing 
you  more,  when  you  compare  mj 

'8  Times 
World's 
Champion 


vltb  My  olbar  laoaMttor,  refUOMB  of  prfeab 
mj  Bslio  Otr  has  von  Bght  World'B  <%■»• 
piooiUp*.    tbeonads  havo  nada  100  jm* 

tma%  OOTfiMt  batnlMt.     BmA  for  my  How  m  m^mtmn.*. 

Book.  MHaMUac  Part*"    It  tolla  of  Uf  -, .itrV  •ta— -^ 

moMV  aaklBCMwoMMt.   A  postal  h^  Prepaid  Bast  efkoCklee 

Mia  TOO.    My  low  priet  vOl  aarpilM  yoo.  All«««d  that  far  bryM^ 


wO»(  Ml   ^(BKI^iW^b 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

We  make  you 
the  same  price 
we  would  make 
the  Dealer  or 
Jobber.  That 
is  why  we  can 
save  you  money, 
liook  at  these 
very  low  prices. 

CENTS  A  ROD 

for  26-ii.  bog  fcsco 
231^  o.  a  rod  for49-iiL  foni  foMo 
25  ^  o  a  rod  for  eo-iiu  padtiyfoBCO 
$1.40  for  80  rod  Bpool  of  Uod 
I  Baibad  Win.  Large  free  Catalog  showing  100 
1  styles  of  Farm,  Poultry  and  Xawn  Fence. 
I  KITSELMAN  BROS.  B«s  21     Muiiol«,  Ind. 


Make  Your  Hens  Lay 

Yon  can  doable  yoor  egg  yield  by  feeding  fresh-cut,  raw  bone.  It  Or  ^ 

.  . ^£^ . ._. , 


contains  orer  four  times  as  muc&  egg-making  material  as  grain  and 
takes  the  place  of  bugs  and  worms  in  fowls'  diet   That's  why  It  i 
— later  fertUiter,  stronger  ohloks,' ' — •- 

'iSlS  BONE   " 

oats  easily  Mid  rapidly  all  lanra  and  eman  bones  wltli  adhering 
meat  and  gristle^  Antomatioafly  adapts  to  your  strength.  Nerer 
10  Oaya*  Free  THal.   Mo  money  down.   Send  for  ow  free  books 

r.w. "     ""  — 


glres  more  eggs—greaS 

MANN'S  V£ 


iloio,  larger  fowls. 

CUTTER 


.  MAim  CO. 


■es  »y 


MIUFOm 


today. 
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fARMTENCE 


Made  of  OPEN  HEARTH  STEEL  WIFE. 

Proven  bv  tests  to  be  the  most  durable 
I  wire  produced.  Heavily  flalTanized  with) 
PURE  ZINC.  Sixty  different  styles  and 
heights,  each  a  satisfying-qnallty  fence, 

WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO  THE  FARMER 
AT  DEALER'S  PRICES. 

Be  your  own  merchant  and  put  the 
Dealer's  Profit  In  your  own  pocket 
where  it  belongs.    The  following  are  a 

few  of  our  big  values: 

26-iiich  Hog  Fenee,   -    •    14c  p«r  rod. 

41-inch  Farm  Fence,  -    -    21c.  per  rod, 

4B-iiich  Poaltry  Fence,  .    22 He.  per  rod. 

Special  Btrhed  Wire,  $1.40  per  SO-rod  Spool 
Sold  on  30  DAYS  FREE TRUL.    Get  in  with 
the  shrewd  buyers  by  sending  for  our 

I  big  free  Catalogue.  It's  full  of  fence 
bargains.    Writefor  it  today.  I 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  101  Winchester,  IndianB    I 


Strawberries 

YIELD  1600  to  $1200  per  aere 
ider  the  Kellon  sure-crop 
ethod.    Our  oesutif  ol^ 


illustrated  64-pMe  book  sWes 
the  complete  Kelloffg  Way 
and  tells  all  about  the  flreat 


Kellogs  plant  farms  in  Ore- 
onTldabo  and   Michigan. 
R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO. 
a  400,     ThrM  liftrt.  Hidi. 


CARFFS 


5(X)0  bushel  crop 
1912  T  OH  ted  and 
Bure  to  «row. Finest 


-^  quality.  20  loading 
C  P  K  ^  vanotioH.  Also  8eed 
^  t  fc  L/  OatB.  Barley.  Graw 
^^niLl  Seed.  Potatoes,  etc. 
iWV^s»n  Samples  on  applica- 
tion. 1100  acre**.  Be  suro  to  set 
our  new  catalog.  •  Write  today. 
W.  N.  Hparff,  Boi  67, New  Carlisle, «- 


YOUR^HENS 
YOUR  FARM 
YOUR  MONEY 

and  Hens  for  Markat  or 
SO  Poultry  Housosj     te 

AMKUiCA'S  L,\Fi^<;EST  1/ 

Robert  Eases  fMciibater  C«.. 


Farmtri  and  Fanclttrt 

should  get  the  FREE  POUL- 
TRY BOOK  and  Catalogue 
written  by  ROBERT  ESSEX, 
well  known  throughout 
America.  After  26  Years 
With  Poultry,  It  tells  How 
to  Mafco  Most  From  Ekk* 
Show,  contaiiiH  Plcturos  of 
Uh  cost  to  build"  describea 
\^E  (iF  INCTTTiAl-ORS  AND 

81  Hm  sCsaffalo,  H.  T. 
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Ten  D^ys'  Free  Trial 

Allowed  on  every  btcjcle  we  eelL  We  Ship  on  Approval 
and  trial  to  anyone  In  the  U.  B.  and  prepay  the  freight. 
If  you  sre  not  satisfied  with  the  bicycle  after  UHlnf  U 
ten  days,  ship  it  back  and  don't  pau  a  cent. 
CAATflBV  DDIACC  I>o  not  6uir  a  bleyola  or  a 
rRv  I  vn  I  rniUCa  palrof  tlras  from  anvone 
at  any  price  untU  you  recelveour  latest  Art  Catalog* 
I  of  hlEhf  rade  blcycleji  and  sundrlee  and  learn  our  ui*. 
hcard-qf  prices  and  mari'eUyus  ««?to  special  offers. 
IT  nyf  V  PnCTC  ^  cent  to  write  a  postal  and 
J  I    URL  I    UUO  I  a  everything  will  be  wnt  you 
(  FREE  by  return  mall.    You  will  get  much  valuable 
Information.    Do  Not  Walt;  write  It  NOWI 
TIRES.    Coaster-Brake,    resr  wheels,   lamps, 
par*",  rt^iinlrs  and  pnmlrlettof  all  kinds  At  tuiif  uvnal pricrx, 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.         Dept.  . . ,  i  ^        CHICAGO 


:a  ,«eBEST  LICH 


OtUk  Mftm  tatii  a  brinhst  miinilMrtM 
^UV  Into  hones  that  have  had  to  strante 
aloBff  on  oO.  gas  or  csndles.  Brighter  9ia 
■rMjVw  or  aectridty  and  costs  onlj  tvo 
— ts  •  week.  Agents  write  t».4lnr. 


PURE  SWEET  $A00 

CLOVER  ot*,: 

nOOKST  MONCY4MKCII  KNOWN -mVCSTta ATE 

The  ffreatest  forage  plant  that  grows,  Sui>erlor  to  au 
as  a  fertilizer  Equal  to  Alfalfa  for  hay  Excels  for  pas- 
ture  Builds  up  worn-out  soil  quickly  and  producei  Im- 
mense crops,  worth  from  |50  to  |1I5  per  acre.  Easy  to  get 
started,  grows  pverywhtre,  on  all  kinds  o(  soil.  Don't 
delay  writing  for  our  Big  7e«page  free  catalog  and  circu- 
lar gi\'lnB  full  particulars.  We  can  save  you  money  on 
best  tested  guaranteed  seed.  Sample  Free.  Write  today 
a;  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.,       BOE    .,,r.    CLARINOA.  IOWA 

STRAWBERRIES 

Write  for  this  beautifully  illus- 
trated book — full  oi  iniormation 
for  fruit  growers,  farmers  and 
gardeners.    Lists  and  describes 
Allen's  hardy,  prolific,  correctly 
grown  berry  plants — Strawber- 
ries, Rasptjerries,  Blackberries, 
Grapes,   Currants,  etc.— all  the 
best,  new  and  stanrlard  varieties 
and  guaranteed  tme-to-name. 
WriU  todav  for  fret  copv 

W.T.  ALLEN 
'   Market  St.,  BallabTiry.Md. 


WHITEWASHING 

and  disinfecting  with  the  new 

''Kant-Klog'' 

Sprayer 

gives  twice  the  results  with 
same  labor  and   l^uld.    Also  for 
spraying  trees,  vines,  vegetables, 
etc.  Agrnts  Wauled.    Booklet  free, 
Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co., 
'Jo;  HroadwnT,    Itofhfstir.  X.    Y. 


40  ACRES '»"**»-«»' 

grem^ivL* ,  AnnTioii-- 


i)erb.    Pro- 

a  other  beet 

everbearera.  diet  aoqaalBted 
offer  for  teHting.  Send  ns  lOo 
for  mailing  eipense.  and  we 
will  »enA  you  <J  high  quality 
everbearing  i>lantM  (worth  fi| 
and  Kuarantee  them  to  fruit  all 
summer  iind  fall,  or  money 
ref undt-d.  OfttnloKue  with  hia« 
tory  FREE  if  you  \rrito  today. 

THE  GARDNER  HURSIITT  C0._ 
n    .    •  v'j  -'SA«E.  IOWa 


4 

4^M 


liSteSt  Book  Finest  publlshedTlS 
Pftffes  practlca]  facts,  UO  beauuTul  pictures. 
Teus  how  to  breed,  hatch,  feed  and  market  hjr 


latest  improved  methods.    All  about  L 

4Meks  and  U  other  pure-bred  varieties.  This 
50  cent  book  and  lowest  price  list  of  best  fowls, 
eggs,  incubators,  supplies,  etc,  only  5  cenls. 
BUIY*S  POULTIY  PAIM.  Bos  97.  Qsrisds.lews 
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Bee  Smoker 


BINGHAM  ^'  New  Bingiiam  Bee  Smoker 


leads  the  procession    in  improvements,  such  as 
metal  legs,  turned  odjres,  metal  binding  on  bel- 
lows, new  spring  on  the  valve    of  the  bellows; 
self-<*Ieaning  ereosote-burning  cover  sets  on  in- 
side of  fire-pot.     .     .     .      Try  one  this  season. 
Smoke  Engine,  4<-inch  stove,  $1.25 
Doctor,  Syz-invh.  stove,         .         .85 
Conqueror,  3-inch  stove,      .         .75 
Little  Wonder,  i?>^-in.  stove,       .50 
Two  larger  sizes  with  metal  legs  and  hinged 
cover,  in  copper,  50c  extra. 

Parcel-post  shipping  weight,  i*lbs.  each. 
For  sale  at  your  dealers  or  direct. 


A.  G.  WOODMAN  CO. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH 


PAINT  WITHOUT  OIL 


Remarkable     Discovery    that 

Cuts  Down  the  Cost  off  Paint 

Seventy-fflve  Per  Cent. 

A  Fr««  Trial  Paokaga  Is  Mallad  to  Evary 
Ona  Who  Wriioo. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adams, 
N.  Y.,  has  discovered  a  process  of  making  a  new 
kind  of  paint  without  the  use  of  oil.  He  calls  it 
PowdrpaiHt.  It  comes  in  the  form  of  a  dry*  powder 
and  all  that  is  required  is  cold  water  to  make  a  paint 
weather-proof,  flre-proof,  and  as  durable  as  oil  paint. 
It  adheres  to  any  surface,  wood,  stone,  or  brick, 
spreads  and  looks  like  oil  paint,  and  costs  about  one- 
fourth  as  much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  Manufacturer,  8  North  St., 
Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  free  trial  pack- 
age, also  color<*ard  and  full  information  showing  you 
how  you  can  save  a  good  many  dollars.    Write  to-day 


BETTER  LIGHT  <».  KEROSENE 

Beats  "^il^j^TEN   DAYS 


.  >out  ••iKflnc  a  oent  you  can  use  this  wonderful, 
ecou oralca I ol U 1  Kot  10  days  Free,  then  return  at ou r  ex- 
peni»e  if  not  flatlRflod.  Gives  powerful  whit©  Incan- 
descent light,  bums  over  60  houre  on  one  Rallon  Kero- 
sene (coal  oil).  N'oodor,6mokeornolHe,elmi>le.clean, 
won't  explode.  Guaranteed.  We  want  one  person  in 
each  Ifyrolity  to  refer  cimtomerB  to.  M^^^ma^w^k 
Writer  for  10-DAY  FREE  TRIAL  AGENTS 
OFFER— aEetits'  whotesale  prlrpg  Uf  ANTED 
and  learn  how  to  get  OWE  FREE.  '"**"■  ^^ 
Mriko  money  evpninfrs  ~" 
over  l&OO  in  6  wii-ka. 
MANTLE  LftMP  CO., 


It  runn  on  keroeene  (coal  oil),  goeoline,  alcohol 

or  distil  I  ate  without  chanffo  of  e<iulpment— 
■turte  without  crunk inK— runs  In  either  direo< 
t in li— throttle  aoverned— hopper  cooled— speed 
ct^)ntrollGd  while  runnfnR — no  ctimfl — novalveB 
—no  Renrs— no  Bprncfeetfl— only  throo  moving 
pnrt.H- portable— light   weight— Rroat    powfr— 
eiiirt'^  easily  at  40  deprcoa  below  zero— com* 
tc,  ready  to  run— chihlren  opera t^"  them- 6- 
jear   Ironclad    (.fufirfintee  — I&-day  money- 
back  trial.    Siaes  2  to  20  horsepower. 

Send  o  poetiil  to-lny  for  frt^o  catalog:, 
which  ahowB  how  Siindow  will  be  uecful 
to  you.  Our  Bpocial  BrlvPrtisIng  uropo- 
Bltion  saves  you  one-hnlt  ooBt  of  flrKt 
engine  sold  in  yoar  county.  (IM) 

Detroit  Motor  Car  Supply  Co. 
72    CantoD  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


360  AT»dcllfi  BIdg.,  Chicago.  Ullwof 


Large  Eggs 

now  and  all  winter,  too,  If  you  feed 
your  hens  The  Humphrey  Way— fresh 
bone  prepared  in  a 

HUMPHREY  BONE  CUTTER 
with  Its  Always-Open  Hopper.    If  you 
have  10  hens  or  more,  write  for  our 
offer  and  a  copy  of   our   profitable 
book,  "The  Golden  Eaa." 
HUMPHREY.  Mwt  »T.  Foctwt.  JtUCT.  hL 


.10  Days'  Free  Trial 

or  you  to  provt  that  bII  kind*  of  bmI,  ooIm  or 
on,  MB  bo  grouad  tbo  bttMt  ud  floMt  OB    . 


Wo 


_. i  grouad  tL _.  «,„  „„„,  „„ 

QUAKER  CITY  MILLS 


ojwytboftoifht     SSMyl««-hudpow«rto 
h   p.     H  rito  for  oUBloffuo,  eIm  for  bar. 
wmint  iB  turn  iuDitllM.   TIM  A.  W  tlrMfe  Co 
Osft.  R.S74S-StF».rttt.PM;MSis  Pi 


niVFN!?^^B<>VAIIOetlL  We 
^Vll  f  Lll  give  a  fine  Eureka  Camera 
- — .  and  complete  outfit,  pUtes. 

chemicals,  etc.,  with  full  instructioMT  Just 
send  your  name  and  address,  we  send  you 
MiMpersGold  Eye  Needles.  Sell  a  pa^rs 
for  10c..  giving  a  Thimble  free.  When  sold 
send  us  the  11.20  and  the  Camera  and 
I  complete  outfit  is  yours.   Address 

GLOBE  CO.»Oept  725.  Granville,  Plb 
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Classified   Advertisements 

Notices  will  be  inserted  in  these  cUssifled  columns  at 
K  cents  per  line.  Adrertlsements  Intended  for  this 
department  can  not  be  lees  than  two  lines,  and  should 
not  exceed  tire  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want  your 
advertisement  in  the  Classified  Columns  or  we  will  not 
be  responsible  for  errors. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  FOB  SALE 


See  our  special  sale  of  honey  on  advertising  page 
11  of  this  issue.      Thb  A.  I.  ROOT  Co.,  Medina,  0. 

Bronzed  honey  labels,  1000  for  80  cts. ;  others,  60 
cts.  per  1000.         Pearl  OAbd  Co.,  Clintonville,  Ct. 

Fob  Sale. — ^White-clover  honey,  thoroughly  ripen- 
ed; Al  quality.  E.  C.  Pike,  St.  Charles,  111. 


Fob  Sale. — Choice  extracted  honey  in  new  60-lb. 
can«  at  9  cts.  per  lb.     J.  P.  Moobb,  Morgan,  Ky. 


Fob  Sale. — Tupelo  honey,  barrels  and  cans.   Fine 
and  white.     Sample,  10  eta. 

I.  J.  Strinqham,  105  Park  Place,  New  York. 


Fob  Sale. — Finest  quality  clover  and  buckwheat 
honey  in  601b.  cans.  C.  J.  Baldridqe, 

Homestead  Farm,  Kendaia,  N.  Y. 


Fob  Sale. — White-clover  honey  in  601b.  cans. 
Ripened  On  the  hives.  There  is  nothing  finer  in 
every  respect.  J.  F.  Moobb,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


Fob  Sale. — Several  tons  of  raspberry-milkweed 
honey  (mostly  milkweed)  in  new  60-lb.  cans  (two 
in  case),  a  very  fine  honey.  Write  for  price.  Small 
sample  free.  P.  W.  SowiNSKi,  Bellaire,  Mich. 


For  Sale. — White-clover  honey,  none  better.  In 
10-lb.  pails,  six  in  a  case,  at  $6.50  per  case;  5-lb. 
pails.  12  in  a  case,  at  $7.00  per  case;  H-lb.  glass 
jars,  24  in  a  case,  at  $2.80  per  case.  Sample,  4  cts. 
Also  in  60-lb.  cans,  very  nice  amber  honey. 

He  NET  Stbwabt,  Prophetstown,  111. 


Buyers  of  honey  will  do  well  by  sending  for  the 
January  numbers  of  The  Beekeepers'  Revirw  con- 
taining the  name  and  address  of  over  100  National 
members  having  honey  for  sale.  It  is  free  for  the 
asking.   The  Beekbepebs'  Review,  Northstar,  Mich. 

Fob  Sale. — Blended  raspberry,  buckwheat,  and 
goldenrod  honey ;  has  a  thick  body  and  a  strong  and 
ver>*  rich  flavor.  Put  up  for  sale  in  new  60-lb.  tin 
cans.  Price  $5.00  a  can.  Sample  by  mail,  10  cts., 
which  may  be  applied  on  an  order  for  honey. 

Elmeb  Hutchinson,  Pioneer,  Mich. 


honey  and  wax  wanted 

Wanted. — A  limited  quantity  of  choice,  white, 
extracted  honey.    H.  C.  Ah  lees,  West  Bend,  Wis. 

Wanted. — Comb,  extracted  honey,  and  beeswax. 
R.  A.  Bubnett  ft  Co.,  173  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago. 

Wanted. — Comb  honey  and  beeswax.  State  what 
you  have  and  price.    J.  E.  Habbis,  Morristown,  Tenn. 

Wanted. — ^Honey,  extracted  and  comb.  Will  buy 
or  handle  on  commission.  Beeswax — ^will  pay  high- 
est price.    Hildbeth  A  Seoelkbn,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  sale 


Foe  Sale. — A  full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  Root's 
prices.  A.  L.  Hbaly,  Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico. 


Fob  Sale. — Full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  factory 
prices.  E.  M.  Dunkbl,  Osceola  Mills,  Pa. 


Beekeepers,  let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  hives, 
smokers,  foundation,  veils,  etc.  They  are  nice  and 
cheap.  White  Mfg.  Co.,  Greenville,  Tex. 


New  crop  of  extra-fine  quality  alfalfa  seed,  $7.00 
per  bushel'  sacks,  25  eta.  extra;  also  some  sweet- 
clover  seed.         R.  L.  Snodobass,  Augusta,  Kan. 


Fob  Sale — Empty  second-hand  cans,  two  cans  to 
the  case;  good  as  new;  25  cts.  per  case. 

C.  H.  W.  Wbbeb  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


First   check   for   $6.00   buys    Root   CJerman   wax- 
press,  used  very  little. 

F.  W.  Vandemaek,  Stillwater,  Okla. 


Fob  Sale. — Redwood  hive-bodies,  empty,  10  L. 
frames.  25  cts.  each,  and  reinforced  comb  foundation. 
J.  £.  Lawbence,  826  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Fob  Sale. — Better  hive  for  less  money.  Beekeep- 
ers' supplies  and  standard-bred  Italian  beos.  Write 
for  catalog.         A.  E.  Bubdiok,  Sunnyside,  Wash. 

Fob  Sale. — One  check-protector,  a  device  for  pro- 
tecting commercial  paper.  Will  be  useful  in  bus! 
ness  houses.  Will  sell  at  far  below  cost.  Corres- 
pondence- solicited. 

Mrs.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich. 

Fob  Sale. — Root's  goods  and  Dadant's  foundation 
at  factory  prices,  F.  O.  B.  Pacific  Coast  points  in 
quantity  lots.  Smaller  lots  in  proportion.  Write  us, 
stating  your  wants. 

Spbnoeb  Apiabibs  Co.,  Nordhoff,  Cal. 


Beekeepers  I  On  Jan.  1  there  will  appear  on  the 
market  a  new  double-walled  hive  which  is  diflfercnt 
in  several  respects  from  any  other  hive  heretofore 
offered  to  the  public.  Write  for  description,  photo, 
and  prices.  The  catalogs  will  be  out  soon,  and  one 
will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  free. 

L.  F.  HowDEN  Mfg.  Co.,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 


real  ESTATE 


For  Sale. — 64-acre  farm,  finely  located  near  State 
road.  Good  buildings,  soft  water.  Apple  orchard 
and  two  acres  of  raspberries. 

J.  M.  OvENSHiRB,  Dundee.  N.  Y. 


Virginia  Orchards  pay  handsome  profits.  Qood 
fruit  lands  in  the  famous  apple  belt,  $15  an  acre  up. 
Easy  payments.  Send  names  of  two  friends  interest- 
ed in  Virginia,  and  receive  our  beautiful  magazine 
one  year  free.  F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agr'l  Agt,  Norfolk 
&  Western  Ry.,  Room  246,  N.  &  W.  Bldg.,  Roanoke, 
Va. 


Escape  the  Cold  Winters.  Go  South — buy  farm 
land,  prices  $15  an  acre  up,  values  rapidly  advanc- 
ing. Live  stock,  dairying,  poultry,  truck,  beekeeping, 
and  fruit  are  making  farmers  wealthy.  Schools, 
highways,  and  living  conditions  the  best.  Climate 
very  healthy.  Promising  industrial  openings  ever>- 
where.  Land  lists.  State  booklets,  and  **  Southern 
Field "  magazine  free.  M.  V.  Richards,  Land  & 
Ind.  Agt.  Southern  Ry.,  Room  27,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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WANTS  AND  SXCHAN0E8 


Wanted. — To  lease  large  apiary  or  work  on  sal- 
ary. Have  had  experience  in  several  States,  and  can 
furnish  best  of  references.  State  ealarv  or  terms  in 
first  letter.   JAS.  D.  Abvin,  box  237,  Millinoclcet,  Me. 

Fob  Sale  or  Trade. — A  good  residence  property, 
modern  except  heat,  with  outside  sleeping-porch. 
Good  poultry-houses  and  runs.  Driightful  climate. 
For  particulars  address  A.  DbAbmon,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Wanted. — To  furnish  every  beekeeper  within  600 
miles  of  Boise,  Idaho,  with  the  best  and  cheapest  bee 
supplies  on  the  market  quality  eonHdered.  Send  me 
your  order  or  a  list  of  your  requirements  for  1914. 
Our  catalog  and  price  list  will  be  mailed  to  you  free. 
Order  early  and  get  the  discounts. 

C.  E.  Shriver,  Boise,  Idaho. 


BEES  and  queens 


For  Sals. — 50  to  200  colonies,  eight-frame,  first- 
elass.  B.  F.  Atwatbr,  Meridian,  Idaho. 

Pure  Italian  bees  or  their  hybrids,  in  L.  10  frames, 
wired,  full  foundation,  1  or  100. 

Jos.  Walrath,  Antioch,  Cal. 

For  Sale. — 70  stands  of  bees;  also  1%  acres  of 
well-improved  land;  good  location. 

WaijTBR  Orookbtt,  Middleton,  Idaho. 

California  Golden  queens  produce  the  bright  work- 
ers, equal  to  any.  Tested,  $1.25  to  $2.50;  mated, 
$1.75;   12,  "$8.00;  50.  $82;   100,  $60. 

W.  A.  BAR8T0W  A  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

We  requeen  our  bees  everv  year  to  prevent  swarm- 
ing. We  offer  the  year-ola  queens  removed  from 
these  hives  at  50  cts.  each,  $5.40  per  dos. :  $40.00  per 
100,  Italian  stock,  delivery  guaranteed.  Book  orders 
now.  Spencer  Apiaries  Co.,  Nordhoff,  Cal. 

Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce  golden  beeis, 
the  brightest  kind,  gentle,  and  as  good  honey-gatht.r- 
ers  as  can  be  found.  Each:  $1.00;  six,  $5.00;  test- 
ed, $2.00;  breeders,  $5.00  to  $10.00.    . 

J.  B.  BROOKWELL,  Malvern  Hill,  Ya. 

Phelps'  Goldens  combine  the  qualities  you  want. 
They  are  great  honey-gatherers,  beautiful  and  gentle. 
Mated,  $1.00;  tested,  $2.00  and  $3.00;  breeders, 
$5.00  and  $10.00.  C.  W.  Phelps  ft  Son, 

8  Wilcox  St,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — Ck)lden  Italian  queens  that  produce 
golden  bees;  for  gentleness  and  honey-gathering  they 
are  equal  to  any.  Every  queen  guaranteed.  Price 
$1.00;  6  for  $5.00. 

Wm.  S.  Barnett,  Barnett's,  Ya. 

Queens  bred  from  Moore's  and  Doolittle's  best 
Italian  stock.  Untested,  75  cts.  each ;  $8.00  per  dox. ; 
860.00  per  100;  tested,  $1.00  each;  $10.50  per  doz.; 
$80.00  per  100.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Book  orders 
now.  Spencer  Apiaries  Co.,  Nordhoff,  Cal. 

Good  Queens. — Good  queens  are  a  real  necessity 
in  any  apiary  if  best  results  are  to  be  expected.  The 
old  leather-colored  three-band  Italians  have  proven 
themselves  to  be  the  best  general-purpose  bees  ex- 
tant. These  I  can  supply  in  any  quantity  yon  may 
wish.  Untested,  $1.00  each;  f4.25  for  six;  $8.00 
per  dozen.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction.  AU  orders 
will  have  prompt  attention. 

E.  J.  Atchlbt,  BkK>mington,  CaL 

Ready  for  delivery  by  April  1,  1914.  Having  over 
600  colonies  of  bees  and  500  nuclei  from  which  to 
draw,  we  expect  to  fill  all  orders  very  promptly.  For 
a  number  of  years  we  have  been  constantly  improv- 
ing our  stock  with  commercial  queen-rearing  in  view. 
Now  we  are  in  a  position  to  guarantee  satisfaction  to 
our  customers.  Give  us  a  trial  order.  Write  for 
prices,  etc.       Brown  A  Berry,  H«yneville,  Ala. 


aiiEAKtNGS  In  6EF  CULTURE 

Early  Queens. — Those  who  desire  early  queens 
can  be  supplied  by  sending  orders  to  os.  Onl^  thr'  a- 
band  Itahans  stand  the  severe  test  agaiust  diseases, 
and  our  bees  are  clean.  Untested  queens,  $1.^0 
each;  $4.25  for  six;  $8.00  per  dozen.  Ai^:t.i«  ^&re 
arrival  and  satisfaction  to  everybody.  If  >uu  de»ire 
queens  in  large  lots  earlv,  better  let  us  book  you  as 
soon  as  convenient  and  money  can  be  sent  when 
queens  are  wanted.  Your  check  is  good,  or  any 
way  you  wish  to  remit.  The  Rialto  Honey  Co., 
Box  78,  Rialto,  CaL 

Many  men  of  many  minds ;  but  the  minds  of  prac- 
tical beekeepers  are  turned  toward  the  old  reliable 
three-band  Italians.  We  have  them  in  their  purity, 
new  blood,  new  importation.  Untested  queens  from 
March  to  June,  $1.00  each;  $4.25  for  six,  or  $8.00 
per  dozen,  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  to  all  custom- 
ers. Wtite  for  prices  on  large  quantities.  Ton  do 
not  have  to  return  dead  queens  to  us — ^just  state  it 
so  on  a  postal  card,  and  queens  dead  on  arrival  will 
be  replaced  promptly. 

The  CfoLDEN  RULE  Bee  Co.,  Riverside,  CaL 


poultry 


Rhode  Island  Reds.  Strong  baby  chicks  for  sale. 
Write  me.  E.  O.  Waltz,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Leqhorns. — Eggs  for  hatching.  8.  C.  W.  Leg- 
horn, $5.00  per  100 ;  $1.00  per  15.  Send  for  cata- 
log. WooDWORTH  Farm,  Wilton,  Ct. 


S 
chicks, 
eggs,  . 
cts.  each, 


.  C.  White  Leghorn,  15  eggs,  $1.25.  Day-old 
ks,  15  cu.  each.  Buff  Wyandott.  utility-stock 
,  per  setting  of  15,  $2.00.     Day-old  chicks,  20 


Day-old  chicks, 
John  Ribder,  Medina,  Ohio. 


Indian  Runner  breeding-ducks  laying  now.  Util- 
ity and  exhibition  stock  (pure  white  eggs)  sent  on 
approval.      Deroy  Taylor,  Box  G.  Lyons,  N.  T. 

For  Sale. — Indian  Runner  ducks.  Stock  bred 
from  first-prize  hen  and  first-prize  drake.  Ohio  State 
Fair.  Fine  birds,  and  unequaled  egg-producers. 
Guaranteed  birds  at  reasonable  prices. 

L.  G.  Cary,  Trimble,  Ohio. 


pigeons 


Pigeons  I  Pigeons  1  Thousands,  all  breeds ;  lowest 
prices;  satisfied  customers  everywhere.  Start  with 
our  $$$-making  Jumbo  Squab-breeders.  Large,  free, 
instructive,  illustrated  matter. 

Providence  Squab  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


miscellaneous 

Free. — ^A  useful  New  Tear's  eift  sent  prepaid  to 
each  beekeeper  who  sends  his  address  on  a  postaL 
J.  B.  Hollopeter,  Pentz,  Pa. 


HELP  WANTED 


Wanted. — Apiarist  for  1914.  Comb  honey,  200 
colonies.  State  salary  expected,  and  experience.  Work 
to  commence  March  1.    B.  P.  Smith,  Jr.,  Cowley, Wyo. 

Wanted. — Exi>erienced  beemen.  Give  age  and 
experience  in  first  letter. 

W.  W.  Fairchild,  Heber,  CaL 

Wanted. — A  trood  queen-breeder*  begin  March  1 
or  sooner.  Give  full  particulars  in  letter  of  applica- 
tion. W.  D.  ACHORD,  Fitzpatrick,  Ala. 

Wanted. — A  young  man  for  the  season  of  1914 
who  wishes  to  learn  the  bee  business.  Users  of  liq- 
uor or  tobacco  need  not  apply. 

J.  G.  Waller,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. 
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Wantid. — ^Help  in  an  American  apiary.  Work  Uie 
ear  round,  and  good  wages  to  the  rlghi  man.     Man 
and  wife  preferred.    H.  H.  Arnold,  Trinidad  Honey 


Co.,  Trinidad,  Cuba. 


Wanted. — Yonng  single  man,  familiar  with  bee 
business,  to  help  with  supplies,  honey,  and  queen- 
production.  We  furnish  board  and  lodging.  State 
wages  wanted.  The  Pbnn  Oo..  Penn,  Hiss. 

I  coold  take  two  or  three  young  men  of  good  clean 
habits  to  learn  beekeeping  during  the  season  of  1914 ; 
crop  last  year,  45,000  lbs.  Board  free,  and  some- 
thing more  if  we  both  do  well. 

R.  P.  HOLTBBMANN,  Brautford,  Ont.,  Can. 

Wantsd. — A  sober,  energetic  young  man  as  sales- 
man to  solicit  the  retail  grocerv  traoe,  and  to  help 
case,  grade,  bottle,  and  pack  honey  for  shipment. 
Some  knowledge  of  and  experience  with  bees  re- 
quired. Give  reference.  State  age,  and  wages  ex- 
pected in  first  letter. 

Latshaw  Honby  Co.,  Carlisle,  Ind. 

Wantbd. — ^Experienced  aoiarist  for  coming  sea- 
son ;  man  who  is  able  and  willing  to  work ;  extracted 
honey;  wages  $60.00  per  month  and  board  for  season. 
Oive  age,  experience,  and  nationality,  first  letter.  If 
you  will  work  for  us  one  season,  and  snow  your  ability 
to  handle  bees,  we  will  sell  you  a  yard  of  bees  on 
easy  terms.     Spbnokb  Apiaiubs  Co.,  Nordhoft,  OaL 


POSITION  WANTED 


Wanted.- 

15. 


■Situation  in  Florida.     See  ftd.  of  Dec. 
G.  W.  Baboock,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 
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If  you  need  qpeens  by  return  mail  send  to  J.  W. 
K.  Shaw  A  Co.,  Loreauville,  Iberia  Parish,  La. 

Nutmeg  Italian  queens,  leather  color,  after  June 
1,  $1.00.  A.  W.  Yates,  Hartford,  Ct 

Well-bred  bees  and  queens.     Hives'  and  supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  Cook,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

QuBENS. — Improved  red-clover  Italians,  bred  for 
business.  June  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  queens,  75  cts. 
each;  dozen,  $8.00;  select,  $1.00  each;  dozen,  $10; 
tested  queens,  $1.25  each;  dozen,  $12.00.  Safe  ar- 
rival and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H.  C.  Clbmons,   Boyd,  Ky. 

Quirin's  famous  improved  Italian  queens,  nuclei, 
colonies,  and  bees  by  tne  pound,  ready  in  May.  Our 
stock  is  northern-bred  ana  hardy;  five  yards  winter- 
ed on  common  stands  in  1908  and  1909  without  a 
single  loss.     For  prices,  send  for  circular. 

QinRiK-THB-QUBEM-BRBBDEB,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 


special  notices 


HOT-BED   SASH. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  to  be  getting  ready  for  the 
early  spring  vegetables  by  providing  hot-bed  sash. 
We  calf  attention  to  our  choice  cvpress  sash,  which 
are  made  3  ft.  4  in.  by  6  ft.  for  four  rows  of  eight- 
inch  glass  let  into  grooves,  or  rabbeted.  Unless  other- 
wise specified,  we  furnish  grooved  sash.  A  single 
one.  K.  D.,  $1.00;  5  of  the  same  in  a  crate,  $4.75: 
10  for  $9.00.  If  put  together,  add  10  cts.  each;  ana 
for  each  coat  of  paint  add  10  cts. ;  8  x  10  glass  for 
same,  $2.80  per  box  of  90  lights;  5  boxes  at  $2.60; 
10  boxes  or  over  at  $2.50. 

8WBBTCL0VBB  SBBD. 

The  demand  for  this  seed  is  remarkably  good, 
especially  in  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Oklahoma,  where 
its  value  is  beat  known.  The  supply  of  seed  bids 
fair  to  be  somewhat  short  of  the  demand  again  this 
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year.  Because  the  seed  continues  tc  ripen  for  some 
weeks,  the  quettion  of  saving  the  seed  is  a  difficult 
one,  and  those  new  in  the  business  are  apt  to  find 
the  greater  portion  shelled  off  before  they  get  ready 
to  harvest  it.  What  looks  like  a  fine  crop  of  seed 
early  tn  the  season  may  dwindle  to  small  proportions 
by  the  time  it  is  saved  and  hulled.  We  are  prepared 
to  supply  choice  seed  at  the  following  prices: 

PHces  in  lots  of     1  lb.  10  lb.  25  lb.  100  lb. 

Melilotus  alba,  biennial 

White  sweet  clover,  hulled.  .24  $2.20  $5.00  $20.00 
White  sweet  clover,  unhull'd  .17  1.50  8.50  13.00 
Melilotus  officinalis,  bien'al 

Yellow  sweet  clover,  hulled  .28  2.60  6.25  24.00 
Yellow  sweet  clover,  unhull'd  .21  1.90  4.50  17.00 
Annual  yellow,  hulled 14     1.20     2.75     10.00 


THB   A.    I.   ROOT   CO.   BEPBBSRNTATIVKS   FOR    CAKADA. 

We  have  recently  appointed  the  Charles  E.  Hopper 
Co.,  185  Wright  Ave.,  Toronto,  Canada,  as  our  rep- 
resentatives for  Canada  in  the  place  of  E.  Grainger 
&  Co.,  of  the  same  city.  Mr.  Grainger's  other  busi- 
nes  has  taken  up  so  much  of  his  time  that  it  was 
impossible  to  give  the  bee  line  the  attention  that  he 
thought  it  deserved.  Mr.  C.  E.  Hopper,  of  the  C.  E. 
Hopper  Co.,  is  an  enthusiastic  beekeeper;  and  after 
having  had  a  talk  with  Mr.  Grainger  be  arranged  to 
take  over  the  Root  line  of  goods  under  the  firm  name 
as  above  mentioned.  Mr.  fiopner  has  a  partner  who 
is  backing  him  financially^  and  who  wdl  otherwise 
be  able  to  help  him  materially  in  pushing  the  Root 
line  of  goods  in  Canada.  The  C.  E.  Hopper  Co.  will 
goon  have  a  stock  of  Root  go^ods ;  and  while  they  will 
not  carry  a  full  line  they  will  have  all  the  standard 
goods  such  as  are  used  so  extensively  in  Canada. 

The  C.  E.  Hopper  Co.  are  arranging  to  have  dem- 
onstration meetings  with  power  extracting  outfits 
at  one  or  two  points  this  coming  spring  and  summer. 

The  Root  goods  were  never  more  popular  than  they 
are  in  Canada  to-day,  and  we  take  pleasure  in  an- 
nouncing that  the  new  firm  will  be  glad  to  get  in 
touch,  not  only  with  the  old  Root  customers,  but 
new  ones. 


SECOND-HAND  FOUNDATION  MILLS. 

We  have  to  offer  the  following  list  of  foundation 
machines  which  have  been  used,  but  are  in  fair 
condition.  In  many  cases  thev  will  answer  as  well 
as  a  new  machine  where  you  have  onlv  a  moderate 
output.  Send  for  samples  of  any  mill  in  the  list 
which  may  interest  you. 

No.  0139,  2Hx6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  in 
verv  good  condition.     Price  $14.00. 

No.  0140.  2^x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  in 
very  good  condition.     Price  $14.00. 

No.  0142,  2V&X6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  in 
fair  shape.     Price  $10.00. 

No.  0153,  2^x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  in 
very  good  condition.     Price  $14.00. 

No.  0154,  2^x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  in 
very  pood  condition.     Price  $14.00, 

No.  0156,  2Vi  X  6  extra-thin-super  mill,  fair.  Price 
$10.00. 

No.  0157,  2H  z6  thin-super  mill  in  good  condi- 
tion.    Price  $12.00. 

No.  0160,  2Hx6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  in 
good  condition.     Price  $12.00. 

No.  0165,  2H  x6  hexagonal  extra-thin-super  mill 
in  fair  condition.     Price  $11.00. 

No.  0167,  2H  x6  hexagonal  extra-thin-super  mill 
in  fair  condition.     Price  $11.00. 

No.  0176,  2^x6  extra-thin-super  mill  in  fair  con- 
dition.    Price  $12.00. 

No.  0180,  2Hx6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  in 
fair  condition.     Price  $10.00. 

1^0.  0183,  2H  x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  very 
good  condition.     Price  $14.00. 

No.  0187,  2  X  10  round-cell  medium-brood  mill, 
old-style  frame,  in  good  condition.     Price  $14.00. 

No.  0188j  2  X  10  round-cell  medium-brood  mill,  in 
good  condition.     Price  $14.00. 

No.  0191,  2  X  10  roundrcll  Pelham  mill  in  good 
condition  for  this  kind  of  mill.  The  bases  of  the 
cells  are  not  natural  shape,  but  the  walln  are  reg- 
ular.    Price  $7.00.     Sample  mailed  free  if  interested. 

No.  0182,  2*4x12  rotind-cell  medium-brood  mill 
in  very  good  condition.      Price  $20.00. 

No.  0186.  2V^xlO  hexagonal  cell  medium-brood 
mill  in  eood  condition.     Price  $20.00. 

No.  0206,  2^x10  hexagonal  cell  heavy  brood 
Dunham  mill  in  good  condition.     Price  $15.'^'^ 

LJiyiu^uu  uy   ■*._-* '»^^  ^.^-^tl  i.^^ 
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No.  0207.  2^x6  hexagonal  cell  thin-super  Dun- 
ham mill  in  good  condition.     Price  $10.00. 

No.  0210,  2  X  10  round-cell  medium  brood  mill  in 
extra-good  condition.     Price  $16.00. 

No.  0211,  2HxlO  hexagonal  cell  medium-brood 
mills;  rolls  recut,  and  practically  as  good  as  a  new 
machine.     Price  $28.00. 

No.  0212,  2V&  X  10  hexagonal  medium-brood  mill; 
rolls  recut.  and  practically  as  good  as  a  new  mill. 
Price  $28.00. 


Convention  Notices 


The  Ohio  State  convention  will  be  held  here  Feb. 
12  and  13.  Dr.  Burton  N.  Gates,  President  of  the 
National,  will  be  here  for  three  addresses.  Other 
speakers  of  national  reputation  are  expected  to  be 
present.  Program  of  meeting  will  appear  in  next 
issue  of  Gleanings. 

Athens,  Ohio,  Dec.  16.  W.  A.  Mathknt. 


The  Western  New  York,  Seneca  County,  and  On- 
tario County  beekeepers'  societies  will  hold  a  joint 
meeting  in  Canandaiga^  N.  Y.  (courthouse),  on  Jan. 
13,  1914.  An  interesting  program  has  been  prepar- 
ed. F.  Greusr,  Sec.  Ont.  Co.  B.  K.  Society, 
E.  F.  Case,  Sec.  W.  N.  Y.  Society, 
C.  B.  Howard,  Sec.  Soneca  Co.  Society. 

The  thirty-third  annual  convention  of  the  Colorado 
State  Beekeepers'  Association  will  be  held  at  the 
Auditorium  Hotel.  Denver,  Col.,  January  20,  21, 
1914.  The  annual  reduced  rates  during  the  livestock 
show  will  make  it  possible  for  beekeepers  to  take 
advantage  of  the  half-fare  and  also  attend  the  stock 
show,  which  will  be  open  all  the  week. 

The  program  has  not  been  entirely  arranged  for. 
but  we  are  to  have  some  exhibits  of  interest  to  all 
beemen.  Wesley  Foster,  Sec. 

Boulder,  Col.,  Dec.  17. 


The  annual  convention  of  the  State  Beekeepers' 
Association  will  be  held  at  the  Agricultural  College, 
Jan.  80,  1914,  under  auspices  Extension  Division. 
Special  rates  over  all  Utah  railroads.  The  following 
is  the  program: 

10A.M. — ^Enrollment,    faculty    room;    call   to   order, 
room  126 ;  President's  address,  E.  B.  Haw- 
kins, American  Fork ;  appointment  of  com 
mittees:  report  of  secretary,  H.  C.  Hena- 
ger,  Salt  Lake. 
11  A.  M. — Rearing    and    introducing    queens,    R.    T. 
Rheese,    Ogden;    Production   and   Sale  of 
Honey,  Wilford  Belliston,  Nephi. 
2  P.  M. — Foul-l:rood     treatment,     James     Hacking, 
Vernal:  Wintering — Summer  stand,  cellar, 
N.  E.  Miller,  Logan;  Middleman  and  Sale 
of  Honey,  A.  G.  Anderson,  Beaver. 
8  P.  M. — Music,  School  of  Music,  U.  A.  C. ;  Life  of 
the  Honeybee   (lantern  slides),   Dr.  E.  G. 
Titus,    U.    A.    C;    Reports   of   committees 
and  election  of  officers. 
An  exhibit  of  bees  and  beekeeping  appliances  will 
be  open  to  the  beekeepers  and  other  visiting  farmers 
and  housewives  in  the  College  Museum. 

IMPORTANT  MEETINGS  FOR  BKKKEEPER8. 

Farmers'  round-up  and  housekeepers*  conference, 
Jan.  26  to  Feb.  7.  State  pouUrymen's  convention. 
Jan.  29-31.  State  poultry  show,  Jan.  26-31.  State 
dry-farmers'  convention,  Jan.  31.  State  dairymen'* 
convention,  Feb.  2.     Utah  Development  League,  Jan. 


The  National  Beekeepers'  Association  convention 
will  be  held  in  St.  Louis,  Feb.  17,  18,  19.  The  ex- 
act meeting-place,  program,  and  entertainment  will 
be  announced  in  a  subsequent  issue.  Concerning 
the  program  it  may  le  announced  that  the  foremost 
authorities  in  the  country  are  being  solicited  for  con- 
tributions, and  it  is  assured  that  many  of  these  will 
respond.  The  convention  will  be  divided  into  ses- 
sions for  business,  and  for  the  reading  and  discus- 
sion of  apicultural  subjects.  At  business  sessions  the 
delegates  from  the  various  affiliated  associations 
throughout  the  country  will  prosecute  the  usual  an- 
nual transactions.  The  general  sessions  for  i)apers 
and  discussions,  it  is  hoped,  will  cover  a  series  of 
special  subjects,  as,  for  instance,  a  short  session  on 
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bee  diseases  and  their  treatment;  a  session  on  the 
apicultural  conditions  of  various  localities  of  the 
country.  It  is  hoped  to  have  a  discussion  of  winter- 
ing, the  growing  queen  industry,  and  to  make  a 
feature  of  the  demonstrations  and  discussion  of  new 
inventions  and  manipulations.  It  is,  furthermore, 
hoped  that  at  least  some  of  the  lectures  may  be  il- 
lustrated with  lantern  slides. 

Can  you  not  attend  this  convention  f  The  sessions 
are  open  to  all  interested  in  the  promotion  of  bee- 
keeping. Keep  close  watch  of  the  beekeeping  press 
for  suDsequent  announcements.  '  The  undersigned 
would  be  grateful  for  suggestions  and  inquiries. 
What  can  you  contribute  to  the  convention  ? 

Burton  N.  Gates,  President. 

Amherst,  Mass.,  Dec.  23. 


SPECIAL  NOTICES 

A.  I.  Root 


On  page  36  of  this  issue,  in  my  reply  to  Mr.  John 
Major,  by  a  misprint  I  am  made  to  say,  "  We  btty 
oats  every  day,'  etc.  It  should  read,  "  We  bury 
oats  everj'  day,"  etc. 


THE   A  J  AX   OXYGEN   VITALIZER  POR  INCUBATORS. 

The  manager  of  the  Reliable  Poultry  Specialty  Co., 
Alexander,  N.  Y.,  has  furnished  satisfactory  evidence 
that  their  vitalizer  (see  p.  787,  Nov.  1,  and  p.  18, 
ad.  department,  Sept.  15)  is  really  a  wonderful  in- 
vention, and  that  I  have  done  it  injustice.  I  am  ex- 
ceedingly glad  to  know  that  I  was  mistaken,  and 
stand  readv  to  help  herald  it  as  one  of  the  great  in- 
ventions of  the  world ;  for  if  it  saves  "  chicks,"  why 
may  we  not  expect  it  to  save  humanity? 


Literary  Notes 

Among  the  distinguished  contfibutora  to  Ths 
Touth'a  Companion  during  1914  will  be  Ex-President 
Taft,  Oscar  W.  Underwood  (Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means),  Judson  Harmon,  Mrs. 
Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  Mrs.  Gene  Stratton  Porter 
(author  of  "The  Harvester,"  etc.).  Miss  Mary  N. 
Murf ree  ( "  Charles  Egbert  Craddock  " ) ,  Jane  Bar- 
low, Mrs.  Burton  Harrison,  Marion  Harland^  A. 
Lawrence  Lowell  (President  of  Harvard  University), 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler  (President  of  Columbia 
University),  Arthur  T.  Hadle^  (President  of  Yale 
University),  John  Grier  Hibben  (President  of 
Princeton  University).  A.  W.  Harris  (President  of 
Northwestern  University),  John  G.  Bowman  (Presi- 
dent of  the  State  University  of  Iowa),  (Jeorge  E. 
Vincent  (President  of  the  University  of  Minnesota), 
Bliss  Perry  (Professor  of  English  Literature  Har- 
vard University),  Rev.  Dr.  F.  E.  Clark  (President 
of  the  United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor).  Sir 
Ernest  Shackleton  (the  polar  explorer),  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  Gen.  Frank  Mclntyre  (Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Insular  Affairs),  Dr.  Percival  Lowell  (Director 
of  the  Flagstaff  Observatory),  Sir  William  Ramsay 
(the  great  chemist),  Sir  John  Murray  (the  ocean- 
ographer),  E.  Dana  Durand  (former  Director  of  the 
Census),  Hudson  Maxim,  John  Foord  (Secretary  of 
the  American  Asiatic  Association),  and  Prof.  Hugo 
Munsterberg. 

No  one  knows  Ireland  and  the  Irish  better  than 
Miss  Jane  Barlow,  and  in  an  article  on  *' The  Big 
Houses  "  she  again  proves  her  familiar  charm  and 
her  ability  to  blend  humor  and  pathos. 


■fc  ^   A Is  tti*  Shipping  C«ntorM 

Boston  New    England 

Beekeepers  should  bear  this  In  mind  when  order- 
ing their  supplies.  A  full  line  of  supplies  alwayi 
in  stock Send  for  catalog 

H.  H.  JEPSON 


1S2  Frisnd  StrMt 


BOSTON,  MASS. 
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BOOKS  FOR  BEEKEEPERS  AND  OTHERS 


Any  of  these  books  on  which  postage  is  not  given 
will  be  forwarded  by  msil  postpsid,  on  receipt  of 
price. 

As  msnv  of  the  bee*boo1cs  are  sent  with  other 
goods  by  freight  or  express,  incurring  no  postage, 
we  give  prices  separately.  Yon  will  notice  that  yon 
can  judge  of  the  size  of  the  books  very  well  by  the 
amount  required  for  postage  on  each. 

Pestiga]  [Pr!o«  without  Postac* 

PRAOnOAL   W0BX8    ON   BM    OXTIiTUBI. 

25|  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture,  cloth 2  00 

26|        "  "  half    leather 2  75 

25|        *•  .     •*  German,    paper... 2  00 

26|        "  '     ••  German,    cloth 2.00 

25 1        ••  *•  French,   doth..    ..2  00 

10|  Advanced   Bee   Culture 1  CO 

iPiftv  Years  Among  the  Bees.    New  edition.  1  00 
By  Dr.  0.  0.  Miller.    Dr.  Miller  is  too  well  known 
among  the  beekeeping  fraternity  to  need  sny  intro- 
duction.   His  book  is  charmingly  written,   end  cov- 
ers his  experience  in  detail. 

15|  Cook's  Manual,  cloth 1   00 

5 1  Doolittle  on  Queen-rearing 95 

151  Lsngstroth  on  the  Honeybee,   Revised  edi- 
tion      1   10 

10|  Quinby's   New    Beekeeping 00 

51  British  Beekeepers'  Guide-book,  by  Thomas 

William   Cowsn,   England 95 

5 1  The  Honeybee,  by  Thos.  Willisra  Cowsn..     96 

101  How  to  Keep  Bees 90 

15 1  Modem  Bee-farm.    By  S.  Simmins. 

cloth   bound ^ 1  85 

I  Wax   Craft,    Cowan 1  00 

POPULAR  BOOKS  ON  BVI  CUIiTXTRS. 

II  The  Bee  People,  Msrgaret  W.  Morley 1  40 

II I  The  Honey-makers,  Margsret  W.  Morley..!  40 

111  Life  of  the  Bee,  Maeterlinck 1  30 

1 1 1  The  Swarm,  Maeterlinck 1  CO 

7 1  The  Bee-master  of  Wsrrllow,  Edwsrds 50 

101  liOre  of  the  Honeybee 1  90 

j  Alexander's  Writings  on  Practical  Bee  Culture. 

By  the  late  E.  W.  Alexander,  who  conducted  the 
largest  apiary  in  the  United  Stntes.  A  wonderfully 
interesting  discussion  of  beekeeping  in  its  broadest 
phases.  Any  one  can  understand  it;  35  chapters,  95 
pages.    Paper  bound,  50  cts.  postpaid,     i 

1  The  Management  of  Out-apiaries 

By  G.  M.  Doolittle.  Packed  full  of  most  valuable 
information  ever  given  to  beekeepers.  A  practical 
and  interesting  book  by  a  very  successful  apiarist. 
Sale  has  reached  nearly  5000  copies;  60  pages,  pa- 
per lound,  50  cts.  postpaid. 

MT8CKLLANK0U8  HAND-BOOKS. 

51  A  C  B  of  Carp  Culture,  by  Geo.  Pinley. . .     25 
7|  A  B  C  of  Potato  Culture,  Terry.    New  edi- 
tion,  revised   and   enlarged;   paper,   50c; 
cloth,  75c;  mail,  85c. 
This  is  T.  B.  Terry's  first  and  most  masterly  work. 
It   has  really  made  a  revolution  in  potato-growing, 
and  has  been  reprinted  in  several  foreign  languages. 
By  getting  the  ground  in  proper  condition  to  grow 
great  crops  of  clover,  and  turning  this  under,  'Terry 
succeeded,   not   only   in   getting   more   potatoes,   but 
even  letter  ones,  and  in  producing  them  at  less  ex- 
pense also,  than  by  any  plan  or  system  before  the 
time  he  began  his  experiments  in   1885.    The  book 
has  already  passed  through  three  editions  of  many 
thouKsnds.     It   not   only   includes  potato-growing  in 
the   United   States,  but  in   Bermuda,   the  Island  of 
^Tersey,  and  other  warmer  parts  of  the  world  where 
"  new  potatoes  "  are  raised  for  the  express  purpose 
of  getting  the  high  prices  in  the  cities  during  Janu- 
ary,   Februsry,    and    March.     The    book    also   gives 
special  attention  to  the  different  and  best  raetnods 
for  preserving  and  keeping  seed  potatoes  in  the  very 
best  condition  to  plant  in  all  these  different  localities. 
5|  A  B  C  of  Strawberry  Culture,  by  T.  B.  Terry. 
New  edition,  revised  and  enlarged;  paper,  45c; 
cloth,  68c;  by  mail,  75c. 
After   Terry's   potato-book   had   obtained    such    a 
kind  reception  from  farmers,  markat-gard^nert,  and 


others,  he  was  induced  to  give  his  plan  of  growing 
t^trawberries,  as  he  did  potatoes,  by  plowing  under 
great  crops  of  clover,  and,  like  the  potato-book,  his 
writings  gave  a  new  impetus  to  strawberry-  crowing; 
in  fact,  some  of  his  pupils  declare  that,  aside  from 
the  picking,  tliey  can  grow  strawberries  almost  as 
cheaply  per  l>nshel  as  potatoes.  By  following  Terry's 
tearhinzR,  thousands  of  people  have  not  only  been 
able  to  give  their  families  but  the  whole  wide  world 
Letter  drawberries,  and  more  of  them,  than  they 
ever  saw  before. 

0|  Asparagus     Culture.  ...» 40 

6|  Alfalfa     Culture 40 

I  Barn  Plans  and  Out-buildings 90 

21  Celery  for  Profit,  by  T.  Greiner 25 

The  first  really  full  and  complete  book  on  eelery 
culture,  at  a  moderate  price,  that  we  have  had.  It  is 
fall  of  pictures,  and  the  whole  thing  is  made  so 
plain  that  a  schooll>oy  ought  to  I  e  able  to  grow 
psying  crops  at  once  without  any  ansistance  exeapt 
from  the  look. 

10|  Fruit  Harvesting.  Storing.  Marketing,  etc..  75 
It  has  been  well  said  that  it  is  an  oaaier  matter 
to  grow  stuff  than  to  sell  it  at  a  proper  price  after 
it  is  grown;  and  many  men  fail,  not  because  they 
are  inexpert  in  getting  a  crop,  but  becaiiiie  they  do 
not  know  how  to  sell  their  crops  to  the  Iie^t  aovan- 
tage.  This  is  the  first  book  of  the  kind  we  have  had 
as  an  aid  in  selling.  It  not  only  tells  all  about 
picking,  sorting,  and  packing,  but  gives  all  the  beat 
methods  for  storing  for  one  or  two  days  or  a  longer 
time.  It  also  tells  about  evaporating  and  ranntnip 
when  there  is  a  glut  in  the  market.  It  disrussee 
fruit  packages  and  commission  dealers,  and  even 
takes  in  cold  storage.  It  is  a  new  book  of  250  pages, 
full  of  illustrations.    Publisher's  price.  $1.00. 

I  Farming  with  Green  Manures,  postpaid..  90 
This  book  was  written  several  years  ago;  but 
since  competent  labor  has  got  to  be  so  expensive  and 
hord  to  get  many  farmers  are  lieginning  to  find  tliej- 
can  turn  under  various  green  crops  much  cheaper 
than  to  buy  stable  manure  and  haul  and  spread  it  — 
cheaper,  in  fact,  than  they  can  buy  fertilizers.  This 
book  mentions  almost  all  plants  used  for  plowing 
under,  and  gives  the  value  compared  with  stable 
manure.  Some  of  the  claims  seem  extravasrant,  but 
we  are  at  present  getting  goods  crops  and  keeping 
up  the  fertility  by  a  similar  treatment,  on  our  ten- 
acre  farm. 

7 1  Farm,  Gardening  and  Seed-groxring 90 

1 0|  Fuller's    Grape    Cnlturist 1   15 

51  Garden  and  Farm  Topics,  Henderson CO 

121  Gardening  for  Pleasure,   Henderson 1    10 

While  •*  Gardening  for  Profit "  is  written  with 
a  view  of  making  gardening  ray,  it  ♦ouches  a  good 
deal  on  the  pleasure  part,  and  "  Gardening  for 
Pleasure"  takes  up  this  matter  of  beautifying  your 
homes  and  improving  your  grounds,  without'  the 
pperial  point  in  view  of  making  money  out  of  it.  I 
think  most  of  you  will  need  this  if  you  get  "Garden 
ing  for  Profit."  Tliis  work  has  246  pages  and  134 
illustrations.    (Retail  price  f2.00.) 

12|  Gardening    for    Profit 110 

Tliis  is  a  late  revision  of  Peter  Henderson's  cele- 
brated work.  Nothing  that  has  ever  before  been  put 
in  print  has  done  so  mnrli  toward  marking  market- 
gardening  a  science  and  a  fascinating  industry. 
Peter  Henderson  stands  at  the  head,  without  ques- 
tion, olthouph  we  bare  many  other  books  on  these 
rural  employments.  If  you  can  pot  but  one  book,  let 
it  be  the  al>ore.  It  has  370  paces  and  138  cuts. 
(Retail  price  $2.00.) 

81  Gardening  for  Young  and  Old,  Harris PO 

This  \%  .Joseph  Harris'  best  and  happiest  effort. 
Althoucrb  it  goes  over  the  same  ground  occupied  by 
Peter  Henderson,  it  particularly  emphasir.es  thor- 
oujrh  cultivation  of  the  soil  in  preparing  your 
ground,  and  this  matter  of  adapting  it  to  young 
people  as  "Veil  a*  oM  is  t>roTiehi  out  in  a  mont  happy 
vein.  If  your  children  have  any  sort  of  fnnrj  for 
psrd«»ning  it  will  pav  yon  to  make  tVm  a  present  of 
this  book.    It  has  187  pages  and  46  engraving!. 
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PosUb*  Ihrlc*  Without  PostM« 

3 1  OrusM  and  OloTel^i,  with  MotM  on  Forage 

PUnu 20 

This  is  by  Henry  A.  Dreer,  author  of  the  book 
*  Vegetables  under  Glass  "  that  has  had  such  a  large 
sale  of  late.  This  little  book  tells  how  six  tons  of 
grasb  has  been  grown  to  the  acre,  and  gives  mueh 
other  valuable  matter. 

lOiareenhouae  Construction,  by  Prof.  Taft...l  16 
This  book  is  of  recent  publication,  and  is  as  fuH 
and  complete  in  regard  to  the  building  of  all  glass 
structures  as  is  the  next  book  in  regard  to  their 
management.  Any  one  who  builds  even  a  small 
structure  for  plant>growing  under  glass  will  save 
the  value  of  the  book  by  reading  it  carefully. 
12JGreenhouse  Management,  by  Prof.  Taft.  ..1  16 
This  book  is  a  companion  to  Qreenhouse  Construe- 
tion.  It  ia  clear  up  to  the  times,  contains  400  pages, 
and  a  great  lot  of  beautiful  half-tone  engravings.  A 
Urge  part  of  it  is  devoted  to  iprowing  vegetablea 
under  glass,  especially  Orand  Rapids  lettuce,  as  well 
aa  fruit  and  flowers.  The  publisher's  price  is  f  1.60, 
but  aa  we  bought  quite  a  lot  of  them  we  can  make 
a  special  price  as  above. 

5|  Oregory   on   Cabbages,   paper 80 

5|  Oregory   on   Squashes,    paper 20 

6 1  Gregory  on   Onions,  paper 20 

The  above  three  bouks,  by  our  friend  Gregory,  are 
all  valuable.  The  book  ou  squaithes  especially  is  good 
reading  for  almost  anybody,  whether  they  raise 
bquashes  or  not.  It  strikes  at  the  very  foundation  of 
kucveMi  in  aluiOBt  any  kind  of  buaineas. 

I  il^iudbook  for  Lumbermen 06 

5 1  Home  Pork- making;  125  pages,  illustrated.  40 
I  think  it  will  pay  well  for  evervbody  who  keeps 
a  pig  tu  have  this  book.  It  tells  ail  about  the  care 
of  the  pif,  with  lots  of  pictures  describing  cheap 
peuM,  appliances,  ail  about  butchering,  the  latest  and 
moat  approved  short  cuts;  all  about  making  the 
pickle,  barreling  the  meat,  fixing  a  amoke-house 
(from  the  cheapebt  barrel  up  to  the  most  approved 
arraugtfuieui) ;  ail  about  pig-troughs ;  bow  to  keep 
them  clean  with  httle  labor;  recipes  for  cooking 
pork  in  every  imaginable  way,  etc.  Pulblisher'i  price 
la  5u  ceutib,  ours  aa  above. 

161  Uow  to   Mttke  the  Garden  Pay 1  86 

By  T.  Greiu«»r.  ThobO  who  are  interested  in  hot- 
IkmU,  coldfrttuuw,  cold  green-houses,  Imthouses,  or 
giatttt  struct  ureii  of  auy  kind  tor  the  growth  of  plants, 
i-ao  not  ailord  to  be  without  the  book.  Publisher's 
price,  1^2.  UU. 

lot  Uow  to  Keep  Well  and  Live  Long 90 

llie  above  book  by  T.  B.  Terry  is,  in  my  opinion, 
destined  to  relieve  more  pain,  sickness,  and  death 
than  any  other  book  in  the  whole  world  that  has 
«ver  come  to  my  knowledge.  Thid  is  pretty  strong 
language,  I  admit;  but  biuce  Mr.  Terry  commenced, 
yearii  ago,  to  ur^e  the  importance  of  pure  air,  pure 
water,  and  a  aimple  diet  of  good  simple  food  in 
moderate  quantities,  the  whole  wide  world,  doctors 
included,  seems  to  be  gradually  falling  in  with  him. 
Of  couTbe,  other  good  and  wibO  men  commenced  a 
similar  crusade  for  better  health  long  before  Terry 
did ;  but  he  seems  to  have  a  happy  faculty  of  getting 
hold  of  people  and  keeping  their  attention.  After 
you  once  start  in  with  the  book  you  will  be  pretty 
sure  to  read  it  to  the  end,  and  you  will  ever  after  he 
a  better  aud  a  happier  mau  or  woman  for  having 
read  it.  We  have  a  spttcial  low  price  for  clubbing 
with  Glkamikus — that  is,  both  for  fl.60.  If  you 
have  already  paid  ior  QLKAHihQB  a  year  or  more  in 
advance  >ou  can  have  the  book  for  75  cents  post* 
paid.  Since  it  firbt  came  out,  only  a  short  time  ago, 
We  have  aold  nearly  1000  copies. 

3 1  Maple  Sugar  and  the  Sugar-bush 26 

6 1  Mauiures;  How  to  Make  and  How  to  Use 

Them ;   in  paper  covers 80 

6]  The  same  in  doth  covert 66 

I  Nut    Culturist,    postpaid 1  26 

8i  Onions  for  Profit 40 

Fully  up  to  the  times,  and  includes  both  the  old 
onion  culture  and  the  new  method.  The  book  is  fully 
illustrated,  and  written  with  all  the  enthusiasm;  and 
even  if  one  is  not  particularly  interested  in  the  busi- 
ness, almoat  any  person  who  picks  up  Greiner's 
books  will  like  to  read  them  through. 

8|  Pnetieal  Floneuhort,  Henderson 1  10 

OjSm^imit    OaUarist,    VuUer 7i 
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l^oatag*  Price  wltliout  Postage 

2 1  Experiments  in  Fsrming,  by  Waldo  J*.  Brown     08 

This  little  book  ought  to  be  worth  its  cost  for  what 

is  said  on  each  of  the  four  different  snbjeets;  and 

the  chapter  on  cement   floors   nuty  be  worth  many 

ollars  to  anybody  who  ha^  to  one  cement  for  floors, 

walks,  or  any  thing  else.    In  fact,  if  yon  follow  the 

«xceedingly   plain  directions   you   may  save  several 

dollars  on  oue  single  job;  and  not  only  that,  get  a 

etter  cement  floor  than  the  average  mason  wiU  make. 

0|  Our  Farming,  by  T.  B.  Terry 76 

I  Same,  paper  cover,  postpaid 60 

lu  which  he  tells  "  how  we  have  made  a  run-down 
farm  bring  both  profit  and  pleasure." 

U  ordered  by  express  or  freight  with  other  goods, 
10c  less. 

101  Talks  on  Manures 1  86 

By  Joseph  Harris.  Written  in  conversational  style, 
which  makes  it  very  interesting  reading.  It  covers 
the  subject  very  completely ;  contains  numerous  anal- 
yses of  manures  and  comparative  tables.  The  use  of 
techuical  language  is  avoided,  which  makes  the  book 
of  greatest  value  to  the  practical  farmer.  A  book  of 
SOU  pages,  nicely  bound  in  cloth. 

101  The   DoUar  Hen 80 

The  above  book  will  be  clubbed  with  Glbakimos 
for  one  year  at  |1.50;  or  if  yon  have  already  sub- 
scribed a  >ear  or  more  in  advance  you  can  have  the 
Look  po(>ipaid  for  75  cents. 

My  opinion  is,  that  "The  Dollar  Hen"  is  not  only 
oue  of  the  beat  books  on  poultry  that  we  have  at 
the  piebeut  time,  but  it  ia  worth  nearly  as  much  as 
a  dozen  other  books.  Perhaps  this  is  extreme,  but 
we  have  very  few  books  that  are  strictly  up-to-date, 
antl  btili  (ewer  that  pitch  right  into  the  superstitions 
and  humbugs  now  scattered  all  through  our  poultry 
books  and  journals. 

51  The  New  Rhubarb  Culture 40 

Wheuever  apples  are  worth  a  dollar  a  bushel  or 
more,  winter-grown  rhubarb  should  pay  big.  It  does 
not  require  an  expensive  house  nor  costly  appliances. 
Auy  sort  of  cellar  where  it  will  not  freese  is  all  right 
(or  it;  and  the  small  amount  of  heat  necessarv  to 
force  the  rhubarb  costs  verv  little.  The  book  is  nicely 
bound  in  cloth,  full  of  illustrations,  mostly  photos 
from  real  work,  130  pai^es.  Every  market-gardener 
bhoulJ  have  thia  book  for  the  lessons  taught  indi- 
rectly in  reisard  to  forcing  other  crops  besides  rhu- 
barb.     Publisher's  price  50c. 

51  Tile  Draiuuse.  by  W.  I.  Chamberlain 86 

fully  iliuttirui^d,  coniaininng  every  thing  of  im- 
punuuie  clear  up  to  the  present  date. 

Tlie  biucfle  chapter  ou  digging  ditches,  with  tbe  il- 
Ubiiuiioiiii  given  by  Prof.  Chamberlain,  should  alone 
liiuke  the  book  wurih  what  it  costs  to  every  one  who 
Las  occaaioa  to  by  ten  rods  or  more  of  tile.  There  is 
i  much  bcience  in  digging  aa  in  doing  almost  any 
tUiui;  eibe;  and  by  following  the  plan  directed  in  the 
Louk.  one  man  will  often  do  as  much  as  two  men 
viihuut  this  knowledge. 

51  Tomato    Culture 86 

lu  three  parts.  Part  first. — By  J.  W.  Day,  of 
CrybtuI  Springs,  Miss.,  treats  of  tomato  culture  in 
the  South  with  bome  remarks  by  A.  I.  Root  adapting 
t  to  the  Kurlh.  Part  second. — By  D.  Cummins,  of 
Qonueaut,  O.,  treats  of  tomato  culture  especially  for 
auuiug  factories.  Part  third. — By  A.  I.  Boot,  treats 
of  plant-growing  for  market  and  high-pressure  gar- 
dening in  general. 

3 1  Winter  Care  of  Horses  and  Cattle 26 

This  is  friend  Terry's  second  book  in  regard  to 
arm  matters:  but  it  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
lis  poiaio-book  that  it  reads  almost  like  a  sequel  to 
it.  It  you  have  only  a  horbo  or  a  cow,  I  think  it  will 
puy  >oa  to  invebt  in  a  book.  It  has  44  pages  and  4 
cuu. 
tf  I  What  to  Do,  and  How  to  be  Happy  while 

Doing    It 66 

Tbe  above  book  by  A.  I.  Boot  is  a  compilation  of 
pHperb  publibhed  in  Qleanintft  in  Bes  OuUure,  in 
IddU,  '7,  aud  'd.  It  is  intended  to  solve  the  problem 
*f  tiuding  occupation  for  those  scattered  over  our 
aud  out  of  employment.  The  suggestions  are  prin- 
cipally about  finding  employment  about  your  own 
homes.  The  book  is  mainly  upon  market-gardening, 
iruit-culture,  poultry-raising,  etc.  Illustrated,  188 
pages;  cloth. 
8|  Same,  paper  covers 40 

The  A.  L  Root  Company,       Medina,  Ohio 
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24  Gleanings  in  bee  culture 


EARLY-ORDER 

CASH  DISCOUNTS 

Apply  Here  just  as  they 
do  at  the  Factory 


As  Southwestern  distributors  of  BOOT'S  BEEKEEPERS' 
SUPPLIES,  we  are  very  glad  to  make  this  first  announcement  of 
a  special  discount  for  early  orders,  accompanied  by  cash,  to  our 
beekeeping  friends  throughout  this  territory. 

We  give  exactly  the  same  discount  that  is  granted  by  the  man- 
ufacturers of  these  famous  goods,  and  the  prices  in  our  special 
catalog  are  the  same  as  their  own.  There  is  an  extra  saving  for 
you  in  ordering  from  us — ^FBEIOHT.  Better  give  this  your  special 
attention  before  ordering  from  elsewhere. 

THE  CASH  DISCOUNT  ON  EABLY  OBDEBS  PLACED  IN 
JANUABY  IS  3  PEB  CENT. 

This  applies  to  every  thing  in  the  way  of  beekeepers'  supplies 
except  a  few  special  articles.  On  large  general  orders  we  will 
allow  the  discount  on  some  of  the  excepted  articles,  not  exceeding 
ten  to  twenty  per  cent  of  the  entire  order. 

behembeb  we  manufactube  the  famous  weed 
pbocess  cobfb  foundation. 

We  have  a  large  demand  for  this  product,  and  are  turning  out 
comb  f oundaion  of  the  finest  quality.  Include  what  you  will  need 
for  the  opening  of  next  season  in  your  early  order.  Shipment  may 
be  held  subject  to  your  convenience  if  desired;  but  get  your  order 
in  now  and  save  5  per  cent. 


Toepperwein  &  Mayiield  Co. 

San  Antonio.  Texas 
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Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

in  Combination  with  Other  Publications 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
YOUTH'S  COMPANION, 
GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION, 
GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
M'CLURE'S  MAGAZINE, 
GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE, 
GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
M'CLURE'S  MAGAZINE, 
EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE, 
GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
POPULAR  ELECTRICITY  AND 

WORLD'S  ADVANCE, 
GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
THE  DELINEATOR, 
GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
THE  DELINEATOR, 
EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE, 
GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
HARPER'S  WEEKLY, 
GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
THE  AMERICAN  BOY, 
GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
FARM  JOURNAL, 
GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
NATIONAL  STOCKMAN  AND  FARMER, 
GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
PRACTICAL  FARMER, 
GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
pmO  FARMER, 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
RELIABLE  POULTRY  JOURNAL, 
GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
AMERICAN  POULTRY  JOURNAL, 
GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
FARM  POULTRY, 
GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
THE  FRUIT  GROWER, 
GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
THE  SOUTHERN  FRUIT  GROWER, 
GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
WEEKLY  INTER  OCEAN  (Chicago), 


year  |L00, 
year  $2.00, 
year  $1.00, 
year  $L60, 
year  $1.00, 
year  $1.60, 
year  $L00, 
year  $1.50. 
year  $1.00, 
year  $1.50 
year  $1,501 
year  $L00, 

year  $1.50 
year  $L00, 
year  $1.50, 
year  $L00, 
year  $1.50, 
year  $1.50, 
year  $L00, 
year  $5.00, 
year  $1.00, 
year  $1.00, 
year  $1.00, 
years  $1.00, 
year  $1.00, 
year  $1.00, 
year  $1.00, 
year  $1.00, 
year  $1.00, 
year  $  .50, 
year  $1.00, 
year  $  .50, 
year  $1.00, 
year  $1.00, 
yeflr  $1.00, 
year  $  .50, 
year  $1.00, 
year  $L00, 
year  $1.00, 
year  $  .50, 
year  $1.00, 
year  $1.00, 


Both  for  $2.40  \ 
Both  for  $2.00 
Both  for  12.00 
Both  for  12.00 

AUfor|8JL6 

Both  for  11.86 

Both  for  12.00 

AU  for  $8.16 

Both  for  4.26 
Both  for  $1.60 
Both  for  11.26 
Both  for  $1.60 
Both  for  $1.60 
Both  for  $1.16 
Both  for  $1.16 
Both  for  $1.60 
Both  for  $1.16 
Both  for  $1.60 
Both  for  $1.16 
Both  for  $1.26 


Because  of  additional  postage  required,  these  offers  DO  NOT  APPLY  IN  CANADA, 
NOR  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES,  NOR  TO  RESIDENTS  OP  CITIES  IN  WHICH  THE 
MAGAZINES  ARE  PUBLISHED  if  extra  postage  is  required  to  mail  the  publication  to 
such  subscribers.  -  -  -  -  AU  orders  handled  very  promptly. 

Subscriptions  to  begin  with  the  first  possible  issue  unless  otherwise  stated. 

The  A.  L  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio 
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Who  Gets  the  Money 

For  the  Apples  That  You  Grow? 

Do  youT  Or  is  the  profit  eaten  up  in  trans- 
portation and  commission  charges? 

A  BUSINESS  expert  has  gone  Traveling  With  an  Apple  for 
The  Country  Gentleman  and 
L.  he  has  written  a  dollars-and- 
cents  story  for  you,  telling  just  where 
every  penny  goes  from  the  time  the  fruit 
leaves  the  tree  until  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer, here  or  abroad,  is  sinking  his 
teeth  into  the  luscious  red  cheek. 

Within  the  next  five  years  the  output 
of  box  apples  will  be  greatly  increased 
as  new  orchards  come  into  bearing. 

Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  learn  how  to 
handle  your  crop  for  the  greatest  profit — 
andTHECoUNTRvGENTLEMAN  is  the  weekly  with  the  selling  lessons. 

If  s  Harder  to  Sell 


fruit  at  a  profit  than  it  is  to  grow  it. 
That's  whyTHE  Country  Gentleman 
is  constantly  hammering  away  at  the 
selling  end  of  the  orchard  business. 

That's  why  men  trained  in  sales- 
manship are  constantly  writing  for  us 
articles  that  deal  with  every  angle  of 
the  business  of  disposing  of  the  fruit 
at  the  greatest  profit. 

How  to  advertise— what  to  say,  the 
people  to  reach,  following  up  the  trade ; 
finding  customers  in  town ;  labels  on 


barrels  and  boxes  that  will  make  your 
name  known  for  quaUty  goods;  the 
development  of  containers  for  ship- 
ment by  parcel  post  and  for  attrac- 
tive display— all  these  are  articles  to 
appear  during  the  coming  spring. 

A  subscription  to  The  Country 
Gentleman  amounts  to  investment 
in  a  correspondence  course  in  selling      ^4 
methods.  The  lessons  you  will  learn    ^/ 
may  turn  last  year's  loss  into      / 
a  profit  on  the  coming  crop.     /    p  . 


//  Orcharding  is  Your  Business,  You  Need 

'TSe  COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN      ^ 

Five  Cents  the  Copy,  of  all  Newsdealers  v 

$1.50  the  Year,  by  MaU  / 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  / 

COMPANY  /  ^'"" 

Independence  Square  ^    Tmvn 

Philadelpliia,  Pennsylvania  / 


Out- 
/  MailToday 

y  The  Country 
/        Gentleman 

^         Independence  Square 
J^  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

j^        Enclosed  please  find  $1.50. 

f       Canadian  price  $2.25.    Please 

send  The  Country  Genti  eman 

for  one  year  to  the  address  below. 
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17c  a  Day 

Opens  the  Way  to  Better  Pay 

A  few  dollars,  plus  your  promise  to  pay  the  balance  at  the 
fate  of  17  cents  a  day,  places  in  your  hands  the  new 
'Trintype''  model  Oliver  Typewriter 
No.  5,  our  very  finest  production. 

The  best  advice  that  can  be  given 
to  the  young  man  or  woman  is : 

Get  an  Oliver 
Typewriter! 

This  offer  places  at  your  command  a  ma- 
chine that  turns  time,  energy,  and  enterprise 
into  the  pure  gold  of  success. 

Thousands  of  ambitious  graduates,  with 
the  aid  of  Oliver  Typewriters,  have  won  their 
way  to  better  pay  and  broader  opportunity. 
This  is  the  age  of  mechanttal  writing.  The 
great  world  oi  modern  business  revolves  around  the  typewriter.  Typewriter  operators 
are  in  demand  everywhere.  Our  employment}Bureaus  in  all  the  important  cities  are 
swamped  with  calls  for  competent  Oliver  operators. 

OUIVER 

lypeWrmr 

The  Standard  Vistble  Writer 

Easy  to  Pay—l?  Cents  a  Day 


You  can  make  the  machine  meet  the 
payments.  You  doubtless  spend  more 
than  this  amount  every  day  for  trifles  you 
do  not  need. 

>«  Thousands  have  paid  for  Oliver  Type- 
writers on  this  plan  without  the  slightest 
effort.  Are  you  g^ing  to  let  a  ma^er  of 
pennies  stand  between  you  and  this 
money-making  machine  ? 


Against  yottr  risk  of  a  few  dollars  tvfi 
risk  a  $100  typewriter — the  same  machine 
that  is  used  by  the  greatest  firms  and  cor- 
porations throughout  the  world. 

Shall  we  send  you  full  details  of  the 
Easy  Purchase  Plan  ? 

Catalog  mailed  on  request.    Addrep« 


The  Oliver  Typewriter  Co.,  116  Prospect  Ave.,  Cleveland,  0. 
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"falcon"  Bee  Supplies 

....  Every  Thing  for  the  Beekeeper 

Take  advantage  of  the  early-order  discount,  send  us  your  list  ot  requirements,  and  we  will 
quote  you  our  very  best  factory  prices  and  discounts. 

Having  recently  constructed  an  eight-car-capacity  kiln,  and  having  enlarged  our  power 
plant,  we  shaU  be  able  to  handle  your  orders  to  the  best  advantage. 

**  Falcon  **  Supplies  speak  for  themselves.     Don*t  delay  your  order,  but  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  and  let  us  ship  the  goods  at  your  convenience. 

Send  for  our  foundation  samples  and  Red  Catalog,  postpaid. 


W.  T.  Falconer  Manufacturing  Company,  Falconer,  New  York 

Wb«r«  the  good  beehtr—  ooom  intm 


HONEY  i?a^' 

Central  Ohio 
Honey  Market 

Pineflt  quality  WHITE -CLOVER  honey  a 
specialty.  Producers  who  have  not  yet  sold 
their  crop  should  write.  Those  who  have  dis- 
posed of  their  crop  and  are  in  need  of  more 
for  their  trade,  I  shall  be  glad  to  supply  at 
lowest  prices  consistent  with  hiirhest  quality 
and  a  foir  margin  of  profit. 
The  correspondence  of  wholesale  and  retail 
dealers  is  especially  solicited,  as  I  am  in  po- 
sition to  furnish  a  rrade  of  comb  and  extract- 
ed honey  that  will  suit  the  most  exacting 
trade.  If  interested,  write  for  quotations 
and  full  description  of  the  line. 

Bee  Supplies 

Now  is  the  best  time  to  place  your  order  for 
supplies  for  use  next  season.  The  prospect 
was  never  brighter,  and  there  is  every  thing 
to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  ordering  before 
the  spring  rush  is  on.  Ask  for  revised  price 
list  and  early-order  discounts. 


Root  Quality  and  Pelrce  Service 
from  Ohio'a  Supply  Center 


LW.Peirce,ZanesvilIe,0. 

JUrteoM  BUi.,  South  5tzth  St 


HOW  FAR  CAN  A  BEE 

SEE? 


That  question  has  been  arg^ied 
[  again,     but  it  doesn't  wony  m 


_        „ 'time 

and  again,     but  it  doesn't  wony  me  one- 
half  8o  much  as  does  another  question — 

How  much  can  you  see  ? 

How  many  people  there  are  to  look, 
and  how  few  there  are  to  see  and  to  think! 

The  best  realms  for  good  seeing  are 
in  nature. 

The  Guide  to  Nature 

tells  you  how.    .    It  teaches  people  to  see 
the  wonders  and  beauties  of  nature. 


$1.00  per  year.     10c  a  single  copy. 


Edward  F.  Bigelow,  Editor, 

The  Agassiz  Association,  Inc. 
ArcAdiA  : 

Sound  Beach,  Connecticut 


EARLY- ORDER  DISCOUNTS  WILL 

Pay  You  to  Buy  Bee  Supplies  New 

99  years*  experience  in  making  everything  for  the 
beekeeper.  A  large  fBu:tory  specially  equipped  for 
the  purpose  ensures  g^oods  of  highest  quality.  .  . 
Write  for  our  illustrated  catalog  and  discounts  today. 


LEAHY  MFG.  CO.,    .     95  Sixth  St., 


Higginsville,  Missouri 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


HONEY  MABKETS 


The  prices  listed  below  are  intended  to  represent, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  the  arerace  market  price  at 
which  honepr  and  beeswax  are  selling  at  the  time  of 
the  report  m  the  city  mentioned.  Unless  otherwise 
stated,  this  is  the  price  at  which  sales  are  bein^ 
made  by  commission  merchants  or  by  producers  di- 
rect to  the  retail  merchants.  When  sales  are  made 
by  commission  merchants  the  usual  commission  (from 
five  to  ten  per  cent),  cartage,  and  freight  will  be 
deducted;  and  in  addition  there  is  often  a  charge 
for  storage  by  the  commission  merchant.  When  sales 
are  made  by  the  producer  direct  to  the  .retailer,  com- 
mission and  storage  and  other  charge's  are  elimin- 
ated. Sales  made  to  wholesale  houses  are  usually 
about  ten  per  cent  leas  than  those  to  retail  mer- 
chants. 


NATIONAIi  BKBKKEPBS8'  AS800IATI0N  0BADIN0BULB8. 

Adopted  at  OineinnaH,  Feb.  13,  1913. 
Sections  of  comb  honey  are  to  be  graded :  First,  ae 
to  finish ;  second,  as  to  color  of  honey ;  and  third,  as 
to  weight.  The  sections  of  honey  in  any  given  case 
are  to  be  so  nearly  alike  in  these  three  respects  that 
any  section  shall  be  representative  of  the  contents  of 
the  case. 

L  FINISH: 

1.  Extra  Fancif. — Sections  to  be  evenly  filled,  comb 
firmly  attached  to  the  four  sides,  the  sections  to  be 
free  from  propolis  or  other  pronounced  stain,  oombs 
and  cappings  white,  and  not  more  than  six  unsealed 
cells  on  either  side.  < 

2.  Fancy. — Sections  to  be  evenly  filled,  comb  firm- 
ly attached  to  the  four  sides,  the  sections  free  from 
propolis  or  other  pronounced  stain,  comb  and  cap- 
pings white,  and  not  more  than  six  unsealed  cells  on 
either  side  exclusive  of  the  outside  row. 

3.  No.  1. — Sections  to  be  evellly  filled,  comb  firmly 
attached  to  the  four  sides,  the  sections  free  from 
propolis  or  other  pronounced  stain,  comb  and  cap- 
pings white  to  slightly  off  color,  and  not  more  than 
40  unsealed  cells,  exclusive  of  the  outside  row. 

4.  No.  8. — Oomb  not  projecting  beyond  the  box, 
attached  to  the  sides  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
way  around,  and  not  more  than  60  unsealed  cells  ex- 
clusive of  the  row  adjacent  to  the  box. 

II.  COLOR: 
On  the  basis  of  color  of  the  honey,  comb  honey  is 
to  be  classified  as:  first,  white;  second,  light  amber; 
third,  amber;  and  fourth,  dark. 

III.  WEIGHT: 

1.  Heavy. — No  section  designated  as  heavy  to 
weigh  less  than  fourteen  ounces. 

2.  Medium. — No  section  designated  as  medium  to 
weigh  less  than  twelve  ounces. 

3.  Light. — No  section  designated  as  light  to  weigh 
less  than  ten  ounces. 

In  describing  honey,  three  words  or  svmbols  are  to 
be  used,  the  first  being  descriptive  of  the  finish,  the 
second  of  color,  and  the  third  of  weight.  As  for 
example:  Fancy,  white,  heavy  (F-W-H) ;  No.  1, 
amber,  medium  (1-A-M),  etc.  In  this  way  any  of  the 
possible  combinations  of  fljiish,  color,  and  weight  can 
be  briefly  described. 


QLBANINaS  IN  BEB  OUI/TUBS 

OULL  HOKET: 
Cull  honey  shall  consist  of  the  following:  HonsT 
packed  in  soiled  second-hand  cases  or  that  in  badly 
stained  or  propolixed  sections;  sections  containing 
pollen,  honey-dlew  honey,  honey  showing  signs  of 
granulation,  poorly  ripened,  sour  or  "  weeping  '  hon- 
ey :  sections  with  comb  projecting  beyond  the  box  or 
well  attached  to  the  box  lera  than  two-thirds  the  dis- 
tance around  its  inner  surface;  sections  with  more 
than  60  unsealed  cells,  exclusive  of  the  row  adjacent 
to  the  box;  leaking,  injured,  or  patched-up  sectiona; 
sections  weighing  less  than  ten  ounces. 

NEW    HONBY-OBADINO  BULBS  ADOPTPD   BY   THB   OOI*- 

OBADO   8TATB  BBBKBBPBBS'  ASSOCIATION, 

DBOBMBBB     18,     1911. 

Fancy  White. — Sections  to  be  well  filled,  comb 
firmly  attached  to  all  sides  and  evenly  capped  ex- 
cept the  outside  row  next  to  the  wood.  Money,  combe, 
and  cappines  white,  and  not  projecting  beyond  the 
wood;  wood  to  be  well  cleanea;  no  sections  in  this 
grade  to  weigh  less  than  18^  ounces. 

No.  1. — Sections  to  be  well  filled,  combs  firmly 
attached  on  all  sides  and  erenhr  capped,  except  the 
outside  row  next  to  the  wood.  Honey  white  or  very 
slightly  off  color.  Combs  not  projecting  beyond  the 
wood;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no  section  in  this 
grade  to  weigh  less  than  18^  ounces. 

Choicb. — Sections  to  be  well  filled;  oombs  firmly 
attached;  not  projecting  beyond  the  wood,  and  en- 
tirely capped,  except  the  outside  row  next  to  the 
wood.  Honey,  comb,  and  cappings  from  white  to 
amber,  but  not  dark;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no 
section  in  this  grade  to  weigh  less  than  12  ounces. 

No.  2. — ^This  grade  is  composed  of  sections  thmt 
are  entirely  capped,  except  row  next  io  wood,  weisli- 
ing  from  ten  to  twelve  ounces  or  mere,  also  of  sncb 
sections  that  weigh  12  ounces  or  more,  and  have  not 
more  than  50  uncapped  cells  all  together,  which  must 
be  filled.  Combs  and  capping*  from  white  to  amber 
in  color,  but  not  dark;  wooa  to  be  well  cleaned. 

Extbacted  Honey. — Must  be  thoroughly  ripened, 
weigh  12  pounds  per  gallon.  It  must  be  wtSl  strain- 
ed, and  packed  in  new  cans.  It  is  classed  as  white, 
light  amber,  and  amber. 

Stbainbd  Honey. — This  is  honey  obtained  from 
combs  by  all  other  means  except  the  centrifugal  ex- 
tractors, and  is  classed  as  white,  light  amber,  amber, 
and  dark;  it  must  be  thoroughly  ripened  and  well 
strained.  It  may  be  put  up  in  cane  that  nrevionsly 
have  contained  honey. 


St.  Louis. — ^There  is  not  much  change  in  our 
honey  market  since  our  last  quotation.  The  market 
recently  has  been  very  quiet  on  extracted  and  also 
comb  honey.  The  market  is  well  supplied  with  both 
western  and  southern  comb  honey.  We  are  quot- 
ing today,  in  a  jobbing  way,  from  15  to  16;  No.  1, 
14'  light  amber  from  11  to  12  by  the  case;  fancy 
white  comb  from  $3.00  to  $8.25:  No.  1  from  $2.60 
to  $2.75,  and  light  amber  from  $2.25  to  $2.40 ;  dark 
amber  at  $2.00;  light-amber  extracted  in  barrels, 
6%,  and  five-gallon  cans  at  $7.60.  Beeswax,  32  for 
prime ;  inferior  and  impure  sells  for  less. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Dec.  26. 

R.  Habthann  Pboduob  Co. 

Honey  report*  eontintued  on  penfo  6, 


We  are  in  the  Market 

for  Both  Rxtracted  and  Comb  Honey 

Would  like  to  hear  from  those  having  Fancy  and  Number  One  Comb 

Honey.     State  best  prices  delivered  Cincinnati.     We  want  Extracted 

Honey,  too.     No  lot  too  large  or  too  small  for  us.     We  remit  the  very 

day  shipment  is  received. 

THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 

204  WALNUT  STREET  'The  ftusr  5ee  Men"  CINCINNATL  OffiO 

P.  S.— Ship  us  your  old  combs  and  let  us  render  them  for  you.    Our  process  extracts  the  last  drop  of 
ftrom  the  slumirum.    We  make  money  for  you  if  you  will  ship  us  your  old  combs  and  cappings  for 

ing.    Write  for  full  particnlars. 
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SPECIAL  DELIVERY 


During  ibis  month  we  shmll  donble  our  usual 
efforts  in  points  of  delivery  and  servioe.  We  carry 
nothing  but  the  Boot  make,  which  insures  the  best 
quality  of  every  thing.  We  sell  at  factory  prices, 
thereby  insuring  a  uniform  rate  to  every  one.  The 
saving  on  transportation  charges  from  Cincinnati  to 
points  south  of  us  will  mean  quite  an  item  to  beekeep- 
ers in  this  territory.  We  are  so  located  that  we  can 
make  immediate  shipment  of  any  order  the  day  it  is 
received. 

Honey  and  Wax 

If  you  haven't  made  arrangements  for  the  dis- 
position of  your  honey  and  wax  for  this  season  con- 
suit  us.  We  buy  botii  in  large  quantities,  and  can 
assure  you  of  fair  and  courteous  treatment,  and  a 
good  price  for  your  crop. 

Shipping  Cases 

To  sell  your  crop  to  the  best  advantage  it  must 
be  well  put  up  in  attractive  style.  We  have  shipping 
cases  that  answer  every  requirement  of  looks  and 
utility.  Small  producers  who  sell  their  crops  locally 
will  be  interested  in  the  cartons  in  which  comb  honey 
is  put  up  to  sell  to  thie  fancy  customers  at  top-notch 
prices.  We  have  honey-cans  too,  in  cases  for  those 
who  produce  extracted  honey.  In  fact,  there  isn't 
any  thing  we  don't  have  that  the  beekeeper  needs, 
either  to  produce  his  crop  or  help  to  sell  it. 

Early-order  discount  this  month  is  3  per  cent. 


C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co. 

1146  CMtrai  Avenue  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BEB  CULTURE 


E.  R.  ROOT  A.  I.  ROOT  H.  H.  ROOT  J.  T.  CALVERT 

Editor  Editor  Home  Dept.  Ass't  Editor  Business  Mgr. 

Department  Editors: — Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  J.  E.  Crane,  Louis  H.  Scholl,  G.  M.  Doolittle,  Wesley 

Foster,  J.  L.  Byer,  P.  C.  Chadwick. 

$1.00  per  year.   When  paid  in  advance:  2  years,  fl.50;  3  years,  $2.00;  5  years,  $3.00 

*  == 

POSTAGE  IS  PREPAID  by  the  publishers  for  all  subscriptions  in  the 
United  States,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Philippine  Islands,  Guam,  Porto  Rico,  Tutuila, 
Samoa,  Shanghai,  Canal  Zone,  Cuba,  and  Mexico.  Canadian  postage  is  30c  per 
year.    For  all  other  countries  in  the  Postal  Union  add  60c  per  year  postage. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS.  When  a  change  of  address  is  ordered,  both  the 
new  and  the  old  must  be  given.  The  notice  should  be  sent  two  weeks  before  the 
change  is  to  take  effect. 

DISCONTINUANCES.  Notice  is  given  just  before  expiration.  Subscrib- 
ers are  urged,  if  unable  to  make  payment  at  once  after  expiration,  to  notify  us 
when  they  can  do  so.  Any  one  wishing  his  subscription  discontinued  should  so 
advise  us  upon  receipt  of  the  expiration  notice;  otherwise  it  will  be  assumed  that 
he  wishes  Gleanings  continued  and  will  pay  for  it  soon. 

HOW  TO  REMIT.  Remittances  should  be  made  by  draft  on  New  York, 
express-order  or  money-order,  payable  to  the  order  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina, 
Ohio.    Currency  should  be  sent  by  registered  letter. 

AGENTS.  Representatives  are  wanted  in  every  city  and  town  in  the  country. 
A  liberal  commission  will  be  paid  to  such  as  engage  with  us.  References  required. 

FOREIGN  SUBSCRIPTION  AGENTS. 

Foreign  subscribers  can  save  time  and  annoyance  by  placing  their  orders  for 
Gleanings  with  any  of  the  following  authorized  agents  at  the  prices  shown : 

PARIS,  FRANCE.    E.  Bondonneau,  120  Avenue  Emile  Zola. 
Per  year,  postpaid,  8  francs, 

GOODNA,  QUEENSLAND.  H.  L.  Jones.  Any  Australian  subscriber  can 
order  of  Mr.  Jones.    Per  year,  postpaid,  6/7  p. 

DUNEDIN,  NEW  ZEALAND.  AUiance  Box  Co.,  24  Castle  St.  Per  year, 
postpaid,  6/7  p. 
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Hon^  reports  eontintted  from  page  9. 

Albany. — The  honey  market  is  qaiet,  with  little 
stock  on  hand,  and  light  receipts.  Baying  now  is  in 
sinele  cases  and  small  lots  for  grocers  to  patch  out 
with.  We  quote  fancy  white,  16;  medium  white, 
16;  amber,  13^  to  14;  buckwheat,  18  to  14;  ex- 
tracted, slow,  at  7^  for  buckwheat;  8  for  amber; 
8^  for  white.     Beeswax,  80  to  32. 

Albany.  N.  Y.,  Dec.  28.  H.  R.  Wrioht. 


Indianapolis. — ^A  slackened  demand  faces  the 
honey  situation.  Fancy  white  comb  is  selling  at  16 
to  17;  No.  1  white,  one  cent  less;  finest  extracted,  9 
to  10  cents  in  five-gallon  cans.  Producers  who  sold 
early  in  the  season  were  fmrtunate  in  doing  so. 
Beeswax  is  in  good  demand,  and  producers  are  be- 
ing paid  31  cents  cash  or  83  cents  in  trade. 

Indianapolis,  Jan.  3.  Waltbb  S.  Poudeb. 

LiTEBPOOL. — Present  stocks  of  Chilian  honey  are 
about  2000  barrels.  There  is  no  demand.  From 
17.20  to  $7.68  is  quoted  for  pile  No.  1;  f6.24  to 
16.48  for  pile  No.  2;  f5.76  to  $6.00  for  pile  No.  3. 
Californian  retail  sales,  Talue  $10.32  to  $10.80. 
New  Zealand,  20  cases  white,  fine,  $10.80.  Jamaica, 
50  packages  sold  at  $6.84  to  $8.75. 

Lirerpool,  Dec.  20.  Taylob  &  Co. 


INCREASE  Your  SALES 

...  By  a  Liberal  Distribution  of  Our  Booklet ... 

THE  USE  OF  HONEY  IN  C00KIN6 

The  ins  edition  Is  ready  tor  distribation.  and  may  be 
bad  In  qiuwtltlea  at  reasonable  ratea.  Tbe  back  cover 
pace  affords  space  tor  a  display  ad ▼ertlaement.  As  this 
booklet  contains  no  adTertlsinir  whatever,  it  can  be 
employed  with  telllncr  effect.  Better  order  your  supply 
early.  Sample  and  prices  in  quyititles  on  application. 
Pifty-eifiTht  paces:  one  hnndreo  and  twenty-two  Tain* 
able  recipec  in  which  honey  is  used.  Just  the  book  for 
every  honeehold.    A  two-cent  stamp  will  brine  f^  copy. 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  MEDINA,  OHIO 


^%  ,^,^A^m^    Is  tiM  Shippino  Cantor  of 

Boston  New    England 

Beekeepers  should  bear  this  in  mind  when  order- 
ing their  supplies.  A  ftill  line  of  supplies  always 
in  stock Send  for  cataloff 

H.  H.  JEPSON 


1M  PriMidSlrMt 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


When  Ordering  Supplies 

remember  we  carry  a  full  stock  and  sell  at  the 
lowest  catalog  price.    Two  lines  of  railroad- 
Maine  Central  and  Grand  Trunk.    Prompt  ser- 
vice and  no  trucking  bills. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  MMhiiie  Falls,  Malie 

J.  B.  MASON,  Maasflsr 


How  to  Keep  Bees 

ftT  ANNA  AOTSrORD  COMSTOCK 

This  is  an  excellent  book  for  the  beginner. 
NothinsT  better.  We  cordially  recommend  it  to 
all  who  are  learning  beekeepjng  by  their  own 
effort.  Having  commenced  beekeeping  three 
times,  the  talented  author  is  jn  a  position  to  fur- 
nish the  right  kind  of  advice.  You  can  not  go 
wrong  in  getting  this  book.  It  is  charmingly  writ- 
ten and  easily  understood.  Price  $1.10  postpaid. 
TNI  A.  I.  ROOT  OOMPANY,  MIDINA,  OHIO. 


BANKING  BY  MAIL 
AT  4% 


Your  Neighbors 
Won't  Know 

as  mu'ch  about  your 
financial  affairs  as  you 
yourself  if  you  bank  by 
mail.  .  Privacy,  how- 
ever, is  only  a  minor 
advantage  of  our  liank- 
ing-by-Mail  plan 

The  absolute  safety 
afforded  and  the  4  per 
cent  interest  paid  by 
this  million-dollar  bank 
are  the  two  main  rea- 
sons why  hundreds  of 
people  the  country  over 
are  mailing  their  depos- 
its to  us. 

Drop  us  a  iwstal— we  will 
K'adly  send  more  informa- 
tion if  you  desire  it 


™SAVINGS  "^ 
DEPOSIT  BANKC? 

MEDINA,  OHIO 


A.T.  SPITZER,  Pres. 

E.R.  ROOT.  VicePres. 
E.B.  SPITZER.  Cashier! 


ASSETS  OVER  ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS 


Bees  and  Bee  Supplies 

If  you  will  send  u«  a  list  of  icoods  needed  we  will  be 

ploased  to  quote  you  on  them.    Cabilog  free. 

I  J.  STRINCNAM,  106  PARK  PLACI,  NEW  YORK 

Aplarl*«,  QUn  C«v*,  L.  I. 


The  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture 

The  only  cyclopedia  on  bees,  712  pages,  fully 
illustrated.    Every  phase   of   the  subject  fully 
treated  by  experts.    Price  $2.00  postpaid;  money 
lif  •  '    • 


refunded  if  unsatisfactory. 
THI  A.  I.  ROOT  CO., 


M*dliM.  OhU. 
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DEVOTED  TO  HONEY,  BEES,  AND  HOME  INTERESTS. 

A.  L.  BOYDEN,  AdTortising  Manager. 
EftabUshed  1878.  OIROUIATION  86,000.  Imiad  lemi-BioiitUj. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 
Twenty-five  cents  per  agate  line  flat.    Fourteen  lines  to  the  inch. 
SPACE  RATES.     To  be  used  in  one  issue:  Fourth-page,  $12.05;  half -page, 

$25.00;  page,  $50.00. 
Preferred  position,  inside  pages,  30  per  cent  additional. 
Preferred  position,  inside  cover,  50  per  cent  additional. 
Outside  cover  page,  double  price. 
Reading  notices,  50  per  cent  additional. 
Cash-in-advance  discount,  5  per  cent. 
Cash  discount  if  paid  in  ten  days,  2  per  cent. 
Bills  payable  monthly. 

No  medical  or  objectionable  advertising  accepted. 
Column  width,  2%  inches. 
Colunm  length,  8  inches. 
Columns  to  page,  2  (regular  magazine  page). 
Forms  close  10th  and  25th  of  each  month. 

Address  Advertising  Department,  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  Medina,  Ohio. 
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FOR  HONEY 


H.  &  D.  Corrugated  Fibre  Boxes 

are  used  by  the  most  progressive  shippers 
and  recommended  by  the  largest  supply 
houses.  Their  strength  and  lightness  are 
wonderful.    .     .     .    Shipped  folded  flat. 

They  are 

Economical 

Convenient 

Compact 

Damp-proof 

Dirt-proof 

Secure  against 

Pilfering 


Write  tor  Dluatrated  Catalog  and  Manual 

"HOW  TO  PACK  IT" 

THE  HINDE  &  DAUCH  PAPER  CO. 

SANDUSKY 


Canadian  Trade 
Address  Toronto.  Ont 


OHIO 
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OLEANWGS  IN  BEE  CULTURB 


Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

Popular  Electricity  rst  World's  Advance 


Both  a  Full  •  •   ^1    O  ^ 


Year  for  Only 


To  gain  some  idea  of  the  range  of  interest  and  the  scope  of  POPULAR 
ELECTRICITY  AND  THE  WORLD'S  ADVANCE,  note  this  brief  sum- 
mary  of  contents. 

MOTION  PICTUBE  DEPABTMENT  of  the  latest  photo  plays  and  stories 
with  all  the  fascinating  details  of  Motion  Picture  Production. 
WORLD'S  PICTURE  QALLERY  of  striking  photographs  from  every- 
where. History  in  the  making.  Wonderfully  interesting. 
THE  GREAT  ELECTRICAL  SECTION  tells  simply  and  entertainingly  the 
story  of  electricity,  and  shows  how  to  make  and  do  things  with  it  yourself. 
MANY  OTHER  LIVE  ARTICLES  on  modern  progress  in  all  Lines.  Vivid 
living  pictures  and  stories  of  the  world  in  action — interesting — educational 
— uplifting. 


128  Pages  -  200  Subjects  -  200  Illustrations 

A^vait  Yo«&  in  Every  Isst&e  oi 

Popular  Electricity  and  the  World's  Advance 

OLEANINOS  IN  BEE  CULTUBE  gives  the  most  up-to-date  methods  in 
beekeeping  in  articles  written  by  experienced  beekeepers  in  addition  to  the 
regular  department*— STRAY  STRAWS,  BEEKEEPING  IN  CALIFOR- 
NIA, NOTES  FROM  CANADA,  BEEKEEPING  AMONG  THE  ROCKIES, 
CONVERSATIONS  WITH  DOOLITTLE,  BEEKEEPING  IN  THE 
SOUTHWEST,  SIPTINGS,  GENERAL  CORRESPONDENCE,  EDITO- 
RLA.L  DEPARTMENT,  HOME  DEPARTMENT,  HEADS  OF  GRAIN 
FROM  DIFFERENT  FIELDS,  and  HIGH-PRESSURE  GARDENING. 
Attractive  in  form.  Good  illustrations.  36  pages  of  reading  matter  in 
each  issue.    24  numbers  each  year. 


Popular  Electricity  and  the  World's  Advance,  Begolar  price,  $1.50  a  jear. 

Oleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  Begular  price,  $1.00  a  year. 

BOTH  FOB  ONE  7EAB  AT  CLUBBING  BATE  OF  $1.86. 

Send  Orders  to 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY.  MEDINA.  OHIO 

Canadian  postage  65c  a  year  additional ;  foreign  postage  $1.35  additional. 
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Beeswax  Wanted! 

We  Expect  to  Use 
SEVENTY  TONS 

of  beeswax  during  the  next  SIX  MONTHS,  and  we  have  on  hand 
less  than  twenty  tons.  We  offer  for  good  average  wax,  delivered 
at  Medina,  32  cts.  CASH,  34  cts.  TRADE.  If  yon  have  any  good 
wax  to  sell  write  to  ns  or  ship  it  by  freight.  Send  ns  shipping 
receipt,  giving  ns  gross  weight  also  net  weight  shipped.  Be  sure 
to  mark  your  shipment  so  we  can  identify  it  when  received. 

Beeswax  Worked  into  Foundation 

If  you  want  your  wax  worked  into  foundation  we  are  prepared  to 
do  ibis  for  you  at  prices  equal  to  those  made  by  other  standard 
manufacturers.   Write  for  price  if  interested. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio 


New  Goods  Arriving! 


We  are  getting  our  stock  for 
next  season,  and  should  be  glad 
to  have  your  order  for  any  sup- 
plies you  are  to  use  next  year. 
A  folder,  with  new  prices,  will 
be  mailed  you  on  request.    .   . 


The  A,  I  Root  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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"  If  goods  are  wanted  quick,  send  to  Ponder.^ 

ESTABLISHED   1889 


Bee  Supplies 

Bees  in  this  zone  are  in  winter  quarters  with  a  bounteous 
supply  of  natural  winter  stores,  and  I  believe  that  no  other  feature 
is  quite  so  important  as  regards  safe  wintering  as  an  abundance 
of  wholesome  stores.  The  fall  flow  was  so  profuse  that  in  some 
instances  brood-rearing  was  curtailed  early  on  account  of 
crowded  condition,  and  some  strong  colonies  were  weakened  on 
this  account.  A  few  losses  may  result  from  this  condition.  The 
white  clover  in  this  zone  is  in  good  condition  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  counties  which  suffered  from  drouth.  Conditions  for  ensu- 
ing year  are  very  encouraging  for  both  beekeeper  and  the  supply- 
dealer.  The  last  year  will  be  remembered  as  a  most  excellent 
honey  year,  and  with  it  came  the  best  demand  for  honey  that  has 
ever  been  known.  I  am  receiving  more  inquiries  and  orders  for 
Root  Bee  Supplies  than  ever  before  during  midwinter,  and  some 
discounts  for  early  orders  are  still  available.  The  policy  of 
this  house  as  to  prompt  shipments  and  a  fair  and  satisfactory  deal 
will  be  maintained  as  heretofore,  and  I  hope  to  deal  with  you  in  a 
way  that  will  justify  your  recommending  my  goods  to  your  neigh- 
bor. 

Walter  S.  Pouder: — I  am  more  them  pleased  with  your 
promptness.  Kentuckians  are  generddy  credited  as  being 
quick  with  a  gun,  hut  I  do  not  think  the  fastest  in  that  line  can 
equal  the  speed  a  certain  Indiana  man  uses  in  shooting  out  the 
goods.  Those  paper  honey -jars  are  certainly  the  trick  for 
local  trade.  Tours  truly, 

Louisville,  Ky,  Otto  F.  Recktenwald. 

I  should  like  to  place  in  your  hands  my  catalog  with  1914 
revised  prices  on  bee  supplies.  Or  send  a  list  of  your  requirements, 
and  let  me  see  if  I  can  not  create  a  saving  for  you  by  quoting  an 
estimate.  This  will  place  you  under  no  obligations,  and  it  will  be 
one  of  my  pleasures. 

I  can  use  more  beeswax,  and  am  now  pajring  31  cents  cash  or 
33  cents  in  exchange  for  goods. 


Walter  S.  Pouder 

873  Mass.  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
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Special  Sale  of  Honey 

WE  HAVE  produced  a  fine  lot  of  ex- 
tracted honey  this  season  from 
our  eight  out-yards.  In  addition  to  our 
own  honey,  we  have  purchased  many 
other  lots  firom  prominent  producers,  and 
are  now  able  to  offer  for  prompt  shipment 
the  following  flavors  of  extracted  honey  : 

Alfalfa,  Ohamoe, 

SwxET  Cloveb,  Light  Amber, 

Wkfte  Clover,  Dark  Amber, 

Basbwood,  Buckwheat. 

Several  of  the  last  ears  of  comb  honey  which 
were  dipped  us  in  lOlS  contained  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases  of  broken  comb  honey,  caused  by  the 
cars  beinir  badly  handled  in  transit. 

We  are  obliged  to  regrade  all  shipments;  and  in 
every  case  where  we  found  broken  combs  we 
melted  them  up.  All  the  combs  that  are  slightly 
cracked  or  have  the  cappings  broken,  we  put  in- 
to other  cases;  and  these  cases  of  cracked  comb 
honey,  which  is  practically  all  produced  from 
white  clover,  we  are  offering  at  a  special  low 
price  and  at  prices  which  we  believe  will  certain- 
ly be  of  interest  to  you;  and  we  know  that,  if  you 
will  send  us  in  an  order,  you  will  be  pleaised 
with  the  honey  at  the  prices  we  are  asking  for  it. 

We  have  other  choice  grades  of  Fancy  and  No. 
1  white  comb  honey,  as  well  as  Fancy  and  No.  l 
amber  comb  honey,  and  during  these  months  we 
are  making  special  prices  to  our  regular  trade. 

A  request  will  bring  special  prices. 

The  A.  L  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O. 


Established  1885 

We  carry  an  up-to-date 
line  of 

Beekeepers' Supplies 

Write  fbr  our  64-page  cata- 
log free,  and  for  lowest  prices  on  supplies. 
Full  information  given  to  all  inquiries.  We 
handle  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.'S  goods,  and  make 
prompt  shipments;  flight  facilities  good.    Let 

us  hear  from  you Beeswax  taken  in 

exchange  for  supplies  or  cash. 

JOHN  NEBEL  A~SON  SUPPLY  CO. 

Nigh  NUI.  Meiitfleiii«ry  Co..  M«. 


FRENCH'S 

THE  0RI6INAL  POULTRY  MUSTARD  IN  AMERICA 

Write  to  us  for  information. 
Booklet  and  circulars  tree. 

TNI  R.  T.  PRINCN  COMPANY,  Mustanf.Makem 

ROOHCSTCR.  N.  Y.    0«»«rl»Mll  D. 


P 


lATENTS 


26 

YKANS' 
PRACnCK 


-OHAfl.  J^wmjAJOOir.  lleUohl«n  BuUdlag.  Oonxn 
J  «  -^  r«To»,  DrflL 


Tenth  and  G  Sti..  W. 
OfftoeMtTcourts 


Pattnt  CottiiMl  of 
The  A.  I.  Neot  Co. 


'Griggs  Stves  You  Freight'' 


TCLE 
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*-6rlggt  Saves  You  Freight'' 


WE  WISH  YOU  ALL  A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR 

and  hope  it  will  be  a  prosperous  one  as  well.     .     . 
We  will  aid  you  if  you  will  allow  us  to  make  it  so. 

=  SAVE  MONEY  ON  YOUR  SUPPLIES  = 

by  sending  your  order  to  us.     Save  time  by  getting  them  early,  and  having  them  ready 
when  needed;  and,  above  aU,  Save  the  3  per  cent  discount  This  Month. 

Prices  have  advanced  on  supplies  since  last  year.     Send  for  New  Catalog. 

Special  prices  quoted  on  quantity  orders.     .     .     BEESWAX  WANTEd! 
S.  J.  CRICCS  A  CO., 


20  NORTH  ERIE  STREET, 


TOLEDO,  OHIO 


The  BEEKEEPERS'  REVIEW 

would  like  very  much  to  enroll  a  goodly  number  of  new  subscribers  for  the  year  1914 
We  are  printing  400  extra  sets  of  the  REVIEW  for  the  last  half  of  1913;  and  as  long  as 
they  last  they  will  be  included  free  to  all  new  paid-in-advance  subscribers  for  1914  AU 
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When  You  Buy  Lewis  Beeware 

.  .  You  Get  .  . 

LEWIS  QUALITY. — Which  means  that  all  Lewis  Hives  are  made  out  of  clear  white 
pine,  and  Lewis  Sections  made  out  of  fine  white  basswood.  Material  in  these  goods 
is  the  best  obtainable,  selected  by  experts. 

LEWIS  WORKMANSHIP.— The  Lewis  Factory  is  equipped  with  the  latest  improved 
machinery,  constantly  watched  over  by  experts.  The  Lewis  head  mechanic  has  36 
years  of  bee-supply  experience;  the  superintendent  of  t)ee-hive  department  30  years; 
the  superintendent  of  sections  29  years.  These  and  many  other  skilled  men  have  a 
hand  in  all  the  Lewis  goods  you  buy. 

LEWIS  PACKING. — All  Lewis  Beeware  is  carefully  and  accurately  packed— a  patent 
woven  wood-and-wire  package  made  only  by  the  I^wis  Company  is  employed  larg^y 
in  packing;  this  makes  the  package  light,  compact,  and  damage-proof. 

LEWIS  SERVICE. — Years  ago  all  goods  were  shipped  direct  from  the  factory  with 
attending  high  freight-rates  and  delays  during  the  honey  season.  NOW  Lewis  Bee- 
ware can  be  obtained  almost  at  your  own  door.  Over  30  Distributing  Houses  carrying 
Lewis  Beeware  by  the  carload  are  dotted  all  over  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries.     Write  for  the  name  of  the  one  nearest  you. 

Our  New  1914  Catalog  is  Now  Out.    Send  for  One 

6.  B  LEWrS  CO.,  .ri'^EST.^  Watertown,  Wis. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  IT? 


THE 


N^ American  Dee  Journal 


Friend  Dadant: — Say,  do  you  folks  know  that 
the  Old  Reliable  is  just  more  than  forging  to  the 
front?  Yours  truly, 

Lansing,  Mich.,  Feb.  9.        A.  D.  D.  Wood. 
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OuB  bees  on  the  Apalachieola  River,  Fla., 
are  doing  finely.  Ti-ti  is  just  about  ready 
to  open  up,  when  the  bees  will  have  natural 
pollen  and  nectar. 

Some  recent  reports  go  to  show  that  Cali- 
fornia is  having  refreshing  rains.  Wheth- 
er these  are  going  to  insure  a  crop  of  moun- 
tain-sage honey  or  not  we  have  not  yet  been 
advised. 


When  we  read  the  telegraphic  reports  of 
the  floods  in  Texas  we  wondered  how  our 
bees  on  the  Apalachieola  River  would  fare, 
because  they  are  on  platforms  but  slightly 
above  high-water  level  on  the  banks  of  the 
river.  Fortunately  for  us,  however,  the 
floods  did  not  visit  that  section. 


THE  FLOODS  IN  TEXAS. 

In  this  issue,  page  47,  Louis  H.  Scholl 
tells  of  the  awful  destruction  wrought  by 
the  floods  in  certain  parts  of  Texas ;  of  how 
he  and  certain  other  beekeepers  lost  many 
hundred  colonies.  The  sympathy  of  our 
readers,  we  know,  will  go  out  to  them. 


OUR  COVER  PICTURE. 

The  cover  picture  for  this  issue  shows 
Benjamin  J.  Mayo  and  his  son  at  the  edge 
of  their  picturesque  apiary.  The  engraving, 
page  62,  shows  a  larger  portion  of  the  api- 
ary situated  in  a  well-sheltered  location.  In 
addition  to  the  particulars  given  in  the 
article  by  C.  B.  Morris,  page  69,  Mr.  Mayo 
himself  writes  as  follows : 

I  cleared  a  small  part  of  my  woods  and  made  a 
beaatifnl  grove  for  my  growing  apiary  (ae  Rhown  on 
the  cover  page) ;  but  aa  the  bees  did  not  build  up  as 
rapidly  as  I  thought  they  should,  I  moved  some  into 
my  orchard,  a  more  open  place  (as  seen  by  the  pic- 
tore  on  p.  62),  where  they  got  more  sunlight.  This 
solved  the  difficulty,  as  those  in  the  orchard  did  far 
better  than  those  in  the  grove,  shaded  so  much.  My 
spring  count  (1912)  found  me  with  fifteen  hives  of 
the  dovetail  pattern. 

I  should  also  like  to  add  my  testimonial  to  the 
plan  oi  Mr.  Arthur  0.  Miller  of  introducing  queens 
by  smoke,  as  I  have  tried  it  with  twenty  queens  and 
find  it  works  every  time. 

I  have  been  running  for  extracted  honey  only,  as 
I  think  the  honey  in  this  locality  is  too  dark  for 


comb.  This  I  have  been  selling  in  three-pound 
packages  at  fifty  cents,  and  have  no  difficulty  in 
disposing  of  all  of  it.  I  think  I  increased  too  fast 
last  season  as  my  crop  was  not  what  I  thought  it 
should  have  been ;  but  I  did  fairly  well,  getting  1000 
lbs. 

Metuchen,  N.  J.,  Oct.  81. 


THAT  WINTER  NEST  AGAIN. 

We  recently  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
George  B.  Howe,  of  Black  River,  N.  Y.,  one 
of  the  most  prominent  honey-producers  and 
queen-breeders  of  that  State,  and  a  very 
close  observer.  Among  other  things  he  refers 
to  the  winter  nest.  As  it  confirms  our  posi- 
tion we  present  it  here  for  what  it  is  worth. 

I  wish  to  say  something  on  this  winter-nest  ques- 
tion. Tou  are  Hght.  I  go  to  the  bee  for  all  my 
knowledife.  Go  to  ony  hive — ^better  yet,  a  bee-tree; 
cut  said  tree  and  see  what  condition  you  find.  Back 
to  the  hive!  Unless  you  have  fed  said  colony  beyond 
all  bee  reason,  again  you  will  find  that  winter  nest, 
and  in  cold  weather  a  bee  and  sometimes  more  than 
one  bee  in  a  cell.  The  colder  the  time,  the  more  com- 
pace  that  cluster  will  be:  and  unless  you  have  stud- 
ied this  question  you  will  not  believe  it  possible  for 
a  large  colony  to  get  into  so  small  a  space  when  it  is 
zero  or  below.  The  age  of  the  queen  does  not  change 
the  color  of  her  drones.  The  color  of  the  comb  may 
make  a  slight  difference.     Some  claim  this  . 

Gkorob  B.  Hows. 

THE  SPECIAL  NUMBERS  FOR  1914. 

For  the  last  two  years  we  have  received 
occasional  letters  from  readers  who  have 
overlooked  annoucements  regarding  special 
numbers,  and  who,  after  reading  some  one 
of  the  special  numbers,  jumped  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Gleanings  has  "gone  daffy" 
on  the  special  subject  in  question.  For  in- 
stance, after  the  publication  of  our  last 
poultry  number,  which  was  our  regular  Feb. 
15th  issue  for  1912,  we  received  a  letter 
from  a  subscriber  complaining  because  of 
the  undue  amount  of  space  we  were  giving 
to  the  question  of  the  raising  of  chickens. 
He  pointed  out  that  our  Feb.  15th  issue  was 
almost  all  on  that  subject!  Not  being  a 
poultry-man  he  was  naturally  afraid  we 
were  going  to  get  too  far  away  from  the 
straight  and  narrow  path  of  beekeeping. 

As  there  have  been  other  letters  each  year 
from  those  of  our  readers  who  have  not 
noticed  the  announcement  of  our  plan,  we 
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wish  to  mention  again  the  list  of  special 
numbers  for  1914.  January  1  (last  issue), 
bees  and  poultry;  February  1,  bees  and 
fruit;  March  1,  beekeeping  in  cities;  April 
1,  breeding;  June  1,  moving  bees;  August 
1,  crop  and  market  reports;  September  1, 
wintering. 

THE  NEXT  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  TO  BE  HELD 
AT  ST.  LOUIS,  FEB.  17 — 19. 

OuB  readers  will  notice  elsewhere  that  the 
next  convention  of  the  National  Beekeepere' 
Association  will  be  held  at  St.  Louis  on  Feb. 
17, 18,  and  19.  St.  Louis  has  the  reputation 
of  being  the  most  centrally  located  large 
city  in  the  United  States.  As  it  is  conve- 
nient from  the  east  and  west  and  from  the 
north  and  south,  there  ought  to  be  a  large 
attendance.  Mr.  R.  A.  Holekamp,  of  the 
Holekamp  Lumber  Co.,  St.  Louis,  has  been 
asked  to  arrange  for  a  hall  in  which  to  meet. 
He  writes  us  that  he  would  appreciate  it  if 
those  who  expect  to  attend  would  send  him 
a  postal  card  so  that  he  may  arrange  for 
proper  hotel  accommodations  at  reduced 
rates.  Mr.  Holekamp  is  an  enthusiastic 
beekeeper  and  a  live  wire  at  conventions. 
The  members  of  the  National,  and  all  others 
who  expect  to  attend  this  convention,  will 
do  well  to  get  in  touch  with  him  immediate- 
ly. Unfortunately  for  us  the  date  of  this 
meeting  comes  when  E.  R.  R.  will  be  in 
Florida;  and  this  necessarily  means  that 
his  assistant,  H.  H.  Root,  will  be  doing 
double  duty  at  Medina,  We  shall  try  to 
have  a  representative  present,  and  probably 
arrange  for  a  demonstration  of  a  power- 
driven  extractor  with  a  complete  modem 
extracting  equipment,  just  such  as  is  now 
used  by  large  producers.  This  will  be  given 
in  a  separate  room  or  building,  apart  from 
the  regular  convention  hall. 

We  understand  that  the  management  is 
laying  plans  to  make  this  a  big  meeting,  and 
a  great  social  meet  as  well. 


MOVING    BEES    TO    THE    SOUTHLAND    FOR    IN- 
CREASE; LOOK  BEFORE  YOU  LEAP. 

Apparently  our  experiment  of  shipping 
a  carload  of  bees  to  Florida  to  make  an  in- 
crease of  100  or  200  per  cent  is  attracting 
a  good  deal  of  attention  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  correspondence  that  has  been  com- 
ing in.  We  desire  to  say  to  one  and  all,  do 
not  think  of  moving  a  carload  of  bees  south 
till  you  have  spent  a  month  or  so  in  or  near 
the  point  where  you  propose  locating.  There 
are  three  things  you  should  know.  (1)  It  is 
very  important  to  find  a  spot  that  will  not 
overlap  on  some  one  else.  (2)  Make  sure 
that  the  point  is  one  that  will  support  bees. 
(3)  Learn  the  locality  before  moving. 

The  only  way  one  can  make  it  practicable 


to  take  a  carload  of  bees  south  is  to  arrange 
with  some  beekeeper  already  in  the  vicinity 
to  find  you  a  location  that  will  be  advanta- 
geous to  you  and  not  interfere  with  the 
other  fellow.  A  better  plan  is  to  go  a  month 
ahead  and  look  the  situation  over.  There 
is  plenty  of  unoccupied  territory  in  the 
South,  providing  one  will  take  the  pains  to 
find  where  it  is.  No  beekeeper  in  the  North 
or  elsewhere  can  afford  to  go  into  a  locality 
already  overstocked.  He  will  be  interfering 
with  hiS  own  interests,  and  at  the  same  time 
cut  down  the  yield  of  the  local  residents,  and 
at  the  same  time  incur  their  ill  wilL  This 
country  is  so  large  that  there  is  room  enough 
for  all ;  but  there  is  not  room  enough  for  a 
man  to  put  his  bees  in  a  location  close  to 
another. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  one  can  buy 
out  the  location  of  another  beekeeper.  This 
is  precisely  what  we  did  with  Mr.  A.  B. 
Marchant.  He  had  a  location  apart  from 
every  one  else  which  he  was  willing  to  sell. 
This  was  secured,  and  that  is  where  our  bees 
are  now  placed. 

An  experienced  beekeeper  from  the  North 
would  be  working  to  a  great  disadvantage 
if  he  does  not  know  the  bee  flora  of  the  new 
bee  country.  This  is  the  reason  he  should 
spend  some  time  in  the  proposed  location 
in  advance  and  before  he  moves  the  bees. 
Beekeeping  in  the  South  is  not  the  same  as 
beekeeping  in  the  North.  Any  one  who  at- 
tempts to  move  a  car  of  bees  South  without 
the  proper  knowledge  of  the  new  conditions 
will  fully  comprehend  when  it  is  too  late 
that  "  Experience  is  a  good  school,  but  the 
tuition  is  high." 

IHE    NEW    METHOD    OP    INTRODUCING    WITH 

SMOKE;  REQUEENING  WITHOUT 

DEQUEENING. 

We  call  attention  to  the  suggestive  article 
by  Mr.  A.  C.  Miller,  p.  50  of  this  issue,  en- 
titled "The  Economics  of  Requeening."  Our 
correspondent  figures  that  the  direct  loss  of 
queens  introduced  by  the  cage  plan  is  about 
40  per  cent.  This  may  be  true,  perhaps, 
when  we  consider  queens  sent  through  the 
mails  and  introduced  by  persons  of  little  or 
no  experience;  but  our  loss  does  not  exceed 
10  per  cent,  and  is  usually  less.  The  loss  by 
the  average  beekeeper  is  greater,  perhaps, 
because  he  is  over-solicitous  in  that  he  keeps 
opening  the  hive  and  peeping  into  it  to  see 
how  the  new  queen  is  coming  on.  If  he  paid 
three  or  four  dollars  for  her,  and  he  is  a 
beginner  with  only  two  colonies,  he  will  open 
the  hive  every  few  hours,  and  perhaps  he 
will  try  to  hasten  the  operation.  Such  a 
procedure  only  makes  the  matter  worse. 
Our  best  results  from  introducing  by  the 
cage  plan  have  invariably  been  secured  by 
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leaving  the  colony  severely  alone,  allowing 
several  days  to  elapse  after  the  queen  is 
supposed  to  have  emerged  from  her  cage. 
Repeatedly  have  we  seen  queens  balled  that 
had  been  out  of  the  hive  only  a  few  hours. 
Naturally  enough,  she  is  shy,  and  the  act  of 
opening  the  new  hive  frightens  her  the  more. 
If  she  starts  to  run,  or  skulks,  and  especially 
if  she  pipes  or  squeals,  she  invites  attack, 
with  the  result  that  she  is  promptly  balled. 
Tears  ago,  when  we  were  rearing  queens, 
and  introducing,  we  found  so  many  cases  of 
balling  immediately  after  opening  the  hive 
that  we  concluded  it  was  a  bad  practice. 
Now,  then,  to  return : 

If  Mr.  Miller  figures  in  the  class  of  be- 
ginners who  will  tinker  with  their  bees  too 
much  while  the  process  of  introducing  is 
going  on,  the  loss  may  be  as  great  as  40  per 
cent;  but  we  do  not  believe  that,  with  the 
experienced  beekeeper,  it  will  be  over  10  per 
cent.  We  remember  one  large  producer  or- 
dered 100  queens.  He  wrote  back  and  ordered 
ten  more  queens  after  he  had  introduced  the 
hundred,  saying  he  had  bad  luck.  He  had 
lost  ten  queens  by  the  cage  plan,  and  he 
wanted  ten  more.  He  intimated  that  some 
of  the  queens  might  have  been  old  virg^s, 
and  if  that  were  true  it  would  account  for 
his  failure. 


AN    IMPORTANT   CASE   OF   HONEY   ADULTERA- 
TION WON  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

When  the  new  pure-food  law  went  into 
effect,  and  later  the  pure- food  laws  in  the 
various  States,  the  adulterations  of  honey, 
particularly  with  glucc^e,  were  stopped  or 
almost  entirely  so.  Prior  to  that  time  a  large 
part  of  the  bottled  honey  on  the  market  put 
out  by  the  packing-houses  was  adulterated 
with  glucose,  and  there  was  no  way  to  stop 
it.  In  the  mean  time  the  honest  beekeeper 
had  to  compete  with  this  cheap  twangy 
stuff;  and  as  the  grocer  could  buy  the  glu- 
cose mixtures  for  less  money,  the  beekeeper 
was  given  a  poor  show.  But  since  the  en- 
actment of  the  national  pure-food  law 
(thanks  to  Dr.  Wiley)  glucose  adulteration 
has,  to  a  great  extent,  ceased.  To  some  ex- 
tent cane-sugar  syrup  has  been  used  as  an 
adulterant,  but  to  only  a  very  limited  extent, 
because  glucose  was  so  much  cheaper.  As 
it  was  comparatively  easy  to  detect  the  addi- 
tion of  cane  sugar  or  glucose — especially 
the  latter — ^the  honey  adulterators  were 
compelled  to  quit  using  them  or  get  into 
trouble  with  Uncle  Sam. 

But  later  on  there  came  a  species  of  adul- 
teration that  was  very  difficult  to  detect.  A 
process  had  been  (fiscovered  for  making 
what  is  called  "  invert  sugar."  Although  an 
artificial  product,  this  came  very  near  an- 


swering the  chemical  tests  for  a  pure  honey. 
The  adulterators  then  saw  their  opportunity 
to  put  invert  sugar  into  honey  and  sell  the 
combination  for  much  less  than  any  pure 
honey  could  be  sold  for.  They  felt  safe 
from  detection  because  they  believed  no 
chemist  would  positively  be  able  to  show  up 
the  fraud.  But  it  was  not  long  before  the 
Government  chemists  were  able  to  do  so.  «^ 
the  adulterators  were  stopped.  Shortly 
after,  however,  the  chemists  of  the  manufac- 
turers discovered  another  process  for  making 
a  new  invert  sugar  that  they  felt  sure  would 
defy  the  best  pure-food  chemists  of  the 
country,  and  for  a  time  the  Government 
men  were  up  against  a  hard  proposition. 
But  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Washington, 
D.  C,  kept  busy,  and  finally  discovered  sev- 
eral methods  by  which  even  this  new  invert 
sugar  could  be  detected  when  mixed  with 
honey. 

A  recent  test  case  before  the  United  States 
court  held  in  Philadelphia  was  tried  and 
won  by  the  Government.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  cases  ever  held;  and  the 
fact  that  the  Government  is  now  able  to 
detect  any  form  of  invert  sugar  when  mixed 
with  honey  or  any  other  kind  of  sweet  is 
going  to  mean  much  to  the  beekeeping  in- 
terests, not  only  in  the  United  States  but  to 
the  whole  world,  for  Uncle  Sam  will  see  to 
it  that  all  the  chemists  are  properly  inform- 
ed as  to  the  methods  he  used  in  detecting 
invert -sugar  adulteration  in  honey. 

So  important  and  far  reaching  was  this 
case  that  we  asked  our  chemist,  Mr.  Selser, 
who  was  not  only  present  but  a  witness  at 
the  trial,  to  prepare  a  technical  statement 
showing  the  methods  that  were  used  by  the 
Government  to  prove  the  presence  of  invert 
sugar  in  the  honey  that  was  seized.  Before 
doing  so  he  shows  the  difference  between  the 
two  invert  sugars. 

Furfural  was  so  pronounced  in  the  conversion  of 
the  dextrose  of  cane  and  beet  sugar  into  the  first  in- 
vert sugar  (H*  levnlose  and  dextrose  that  Browne  A 
Fehles'  chemical  tests  soon  exposed  the  fraud.  The 
food  adulterators  soon  discovered  their  mistake.  They 
then,  by  using  a  small  per  cent  of  tartaric  or  other 
acids,  and  heating  at  a  low  temperature,  accomplish- 
ed the  inversion  without  producing  any  furfural. 
They  now  felt  they  had  an  invert  sugar  that  the 
pure-food  chemist  could  not  detect  from  the  natural 
article,  honey.  They  became  very  bold  through  the 
assurance  of  their  chemists. 

About  January,  1912,  a  large  syrup  and  honey 
company  of  New  York,  doing  a  business  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  a  year  in  mixing  honey,  etc.,  sold  and 
shipped  to  a  Philadelphia  dealer  in  pure  lioney  six 
cases  of  what  he  bought  as  pure  honey,  and  labeled 
*•  Choice  Pure  Strained  Honey."  The  government 
officers,  waiting  for  the  opportunity,  at  once  seized 
the  shipment  as  misbranded  and  adulterated.  This 
New  York  firm,  evidently,  were  so  sure  their  adul- 
teration of  honey  with  invert  sugar  could  not  be 
detected  that  they  employed  the  highest-priced  and 
best  corporation  lawyers  doing  a  large  business  in 
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the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  along  with  the 
best  expert  chemists  they  conld  find.  The  Govern- 
ment, finding  that  the  defendant  would  not  submit 
*o  the  fine  and  penalty,  and  realizing  that  it  would 
be  a  tent  case  of  chemist  against  chemist,  had  its 
two  Un-:.d  States  District  Attorneys  in  Philadelphia 
and  its  chief  Prosecuting  Attorney  from  Washington 
prepare  the  case  for  trial.  The  Government  called 
only  expert  chemists,  its  own  Chief  Chemist  with  his 
three  assistants  from  the  Sugar  I^aboratory  at  Wash- 
ington, making  all  its  pure-food  analyses;  its  Chief 
Chemist  in  the  Philadelphia  laboratory,  and  the  best 
Government  expert  on  honey  analysis  in  the  United 
States,  brought  from  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  one  expert 
from  civil  life,  who  has  spent  about  a  quarter  of  a 
century  on  the  analysis  and  natural  composition  of 
pure  honevs.  There  were  thus  arrayed  legal  and 
chemical  experts  against  legal  and  chemical  experts, 
resulting  in  the  cost  to  each  side  of  many  thousands 
of  dollars,  from  which  the  beekeeper  will  get  a  last- 
ing benefit. 

Every  legal  obstacle  was  thrown  in  the  way,  and 
many  of  the  expert  chemical  opinions  challenged  by 
the  defense,  with  a  counter  chemical  expert's  opinion, 
and,  as  a  result,  the  trial  which  might  have  been 
concluded  in  a  single  day  lasted  for  about  ten  days. 

For  those  who  may  be  interested  in  the  chemical 
side  of  the  case,  and  others  who  might  feel  there  is 
yet  a  chance  of  safety  in  mixing  their  honey  with 
this  new  invert  sugar  made  with  tartaric  acid,  we 
give  a  brief  outline  of  the  chemical  lines  upon  which 
the  case  was  fought  and  won. 

The  first  and  most  important  fact  brought  out  in 
the  testimony  was  the  difference  between  natural 
invert  sugar  (honey)  and  artificial  invert  sugar  made 
by  the  use  of  tartaric  acid.  Judge  Holland  was  espe- 
cially interested  in  the  line  of  testimony  on  this  point* 
questioning  the  witness  again  and  again.  The  Gov- 
ernment chemists  showed  that  all  natural  honeys 
contain  soluble  salts  and  basic  acids.  They  had  a 
table  of  the  honeys  of  the  world  gathered  in  Wash- 
ington, showing  the  variance  of  these  salts  and  acids 
in  the  honey  of  all  varieties.  The  defense  claimed 
their  honey  was  80  per  cent  Cuban  and  20  per  cent 
buckwheat;  but  the  government  showed  that  there 
could  not  have  been  over  40  per  cent  of  these  honeys 
in  the  sample,  since  the  sample  was  just  in  that 
proportion  deficient  in  these  soluble  salts  and  basic 
acids.  This  point  was  contested  by  the  defendant  on 
the  ground  that  some  mineral  salts  had  been  extract- 
ed with  the  dirt  when  it  was  heated  and  strained, 
and  that  this  heating  and  straining  would  account 
for  the  deficiency.  The  Government  admitted  that, 
while  some  mineral  salts  could  be  extracted  with 
the  dirt,  yet  the  salts  that  the  Government  chemists 
showed  deficient  was  in  solution,  and,  if  present, 
could  not  have  been  eliminated  by  heating,  straining, 
or  filtering. 

The  Government  further  showed  that  the  inversion 
in  the  honey-sac  of  the  honeybee  is  never  quite  com- 
plete in  the  case  of  sweets  gathered  by  the  bees  from 
sugarcane,  corn-bloesom,  honey-dew,  or  sugar  syrup 
fed  to  the  bees,  for  the  very  reason  that  soluble  salts 
were  never  present  in  any  of  them.  This  explains 
why  sweets  gathered  by  bees,  from  the  above  sources, 
fail  to  make  a  honey  that  will  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Government  standard;  but  all  nectar  gathered 
by  the  bees,  and  stored  from  pollenized  plants  or 
flowers,  has  soluble  salts  in  their  composition. 

Again,  the  protein  test  was  another  strong  point 
in  favor  of  the  Government,  and  an  important  factor 
in  winning  the  case. 

The  Government  chemists,  in  determining  the  ni- 
♦rosrcnous  material,  by  both  the  ordinary  and  the 
Kilderhahl  methods,  found  .14  per  cent  of  protein  in 
a  sample  seized,  where  the  records  show  that  a  nor- 
mal Cuban  honey,  of  which  the  defendant  claimed 
the  sample  was  80  per  cent  Cuban,  had  .5  per  cei.t, 
or  %  of  one  per  cent,  while  the  G^erman  government 
specialists'  literature  state  that  .2  per  cent  is  the 
lowest  known  protein  in  any  pure  honey. 


The  polariscope  test  was  another  hotly  contested 
one.  The  direct  and  invert  reading  at  a  temperature 
of  20  Cen.  and  at  87  Gen.,  figured  on  a  dry  basis, 
showed  the  resultant  actual  difference  in  the  two 
temperatures  to  be  23.2.  Literature  on  the  subject 
shows  a  range  of  23  to  33,  with  an  average  of  27, 
clearly  showing  it  to  be  away  below  the  average,  or 
just  what  40  per  cent  with  60  per  cent  of  invert 
sugar  would  allow. 

Again,  in  the  tartaric-acid  test  there  was  found 
.08  per  cent  of  tartaric  acid  in  sample,  while  natural 
honeys  contain  only  a  scanty  trace,  and  in  Cuban 
and  buckwheat  honeys  no  tartaric  acid  is  found. 

Finally,  in  the  pollen-grain  test  of  the  microscope, 
while  it  was  admitted  to  be  inconclusive,  the  result 
corresponded  with  the  small  per  cent  of  honey  in  the 
sample  seized. 

We  here  give  part  of  Judge  Holland's  charge  to 
the  jury,  for  it  is  significant: 

Gentlemen  of  the  Jury : — Every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  United  States,  when  he  is  hungry,  needs 
food;  and  when  he  is  sick  he  needs  drugs;  and  the 
individual  citizen  is  unable  to  see  to  it  that  the  food 
purchased  or  the  drugs  purchased  are  pure,  and  the 
Government  has  taken  on  itself  the  work  of  perfect- 
ing that  for  the  whole  people,  so  that  this  is  a  con- 
test for  pure  food  for  the  protection  of  the  individual 
citizen  who  has  not  the  facilities  or  the  information 
to  protect  himself.  It  is  a  very,  very  beneficial  act; 
but  it  has  no  terror  for  the  man  (or,  rather,  the 
manufacturer)  who  sells  the  pure  article  and  brands 
it  what  it  is.  It  is  a  fact,  notwithstanding  the  at- 
tempt which  did  throw  a  great  deal  of  doubt  and 
uncertainty  over  the  work  of  the  experts  in  this  case, 
that  chemistry  has  been  wrought  to  such  a  high  point 
of  efficiency  that  it  can  be  told  with  certain^,  or  at 
any  rate  with  a  certain  degree  of  certainty,  what  is 
contained  in  almost  any  substance,  whether  or  not 
it  is  pure,  or  whether  or  not  it  has  some  other  sub- 
stance mixed  with  it. 

You  will  notice  that  an  article  is  adulterated  if 
any  substance  has  been  substituted,  whole  or  in  part. 
There  is  no  question  as  to  whether  the  adulteration 
be  deleterious  or  injurious  to  the  health.  The  sub- 
stitution may  be  beneficial;  but  the  law  is  to  guar- 
antee each  citizen  that,  as  a  consumer,  he  shall  Imow. 
when  he  desires  to  purchase  a  certain  article,  what 
he  gets  and  what  he  pays  for.  That  is  the  obiect 
of  the  law.  It  is  to  protect  the  consumers  against 
the  adulteration  or  misbranding  of  their  goods  and 
their  drugs  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  rely  on  what 
an  article  is  said  to  contain,  and  may  rely  so  that 
they  will  not  be  misled  by  the  label. 

The  Government,  in  its  supervision  of  matters  of 
this  kind,  concluded  that  this  particular  brand  of 
honey,  which  is  labeled  "Excelsior  Choice  Pure 
Strained  Honey,"  is  not  a  pure  honey,  and  it  seized 
these  six  cases,  and  it  now  brings  this  proceeding, 
charging  that  it  is  impure  or  adulterated  in  one  of 
its  labels,  and  in  the  other  that  it  is  misbranded. 
Their  label  on  it,  "Choice  Pure  Strained  Honey," 
is  not  true,  as  it  contains  other  matters  besides  pure 
honey,  and,  therefore,  it  is  misbranded.  Their  ex- 
pert proved  what  is  alleged. 

Now,  we  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  testimo- 
ny of  experts  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  defendant 
himself.  The  Government  experts  gave  authority, 
and  testified  and  gave  an  account  of  tne  analysis  they 
made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  this  mix- 
ture contained.  They  stated  positively  that  they 
made  his  examination  and  they  gave  the  result.  They 
started  with  what  they  regarded  as  the  most  signifi- 
cant analysis,  which  is  the  one  which  produces  Uie 
ash  result,  and  they  went  through  an  entire  list  of 
known  methods  in  chemistry  by  which  they  can  as- 
certain whether  the  honey  is  pure  or  adulterated. 
They  took  Browne  A  Pehles*  tests,  and  produced  part 
dextrose  and  levulose,  and  the  polarization  in  finding 
tartaric.     There  were  nine  tests  in  all. 

As  evidence  on  the  side  of  the  (3K>vernment,  you 
will  recall  with  what  intelligence  (Government  experts 
maintained  their  position  as  to  the  work  they  had 
done;  and  you  will  judge,  of  course,  of  the  method 
in  which  it  was  done,  and  judge  whether  or  not  you 
will  accept  their  conclusion  or  the  conclusion  reached 
by  the  expert  of  the  defendant. 

The  jury  retired  at  the  close  of  Judge  Holland's 
charge,  and,  after  deliberating  about  50  minutes, 
brought  on  a  verdict  of  guilty  on  both  charges  of 
adulterating  and  misbranding. 
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J.  E.  Hand^  thanks  for  sounding  a  needed 
warning  note  as  to  feeding  sugar,  p.  858. 
Besides  the  reasons  you  give  against  it, 
there  is,  I  think,  another.  In  honey  there 
are  elements  not  found  in  sugar  (iron,  etc.), 
and  these  may  be  of  great  importance  to  the 
health  of  bees,  even  though  small  in  quan- 
tity. 

Replying  to  Thos.  P.  Bowles,  I  would  say 
that  it  is  as  well  to  have  the  same  number 
of  sections  ready  in  advance  when  prospects 
are  poor  as  when  they  are  good.  After  a 
severe  drouth,  all  clover  apparently  killed, 
Vve  had  quite  a  crop;  although  little  or 
nothing  may  be  expected  next  year  from 
plants  starting  from  seed  next  spring.  But 
honey  may  come  from  unexpected  sources. 
At  any  rate,  foundation  in  sections  will 
keep  all  right  till  the  first  good  year  that 
comes. 

Robert  Hudson  asks  if  Caucasians  look 
like  hybrids.  They  look  more  like  blacks — 
so  much  90  that  sometimes  an  expert  may  be 
fooled.  There  are,  however,  yellow  Cau- 
casians that  ]ook  more  like  Italians.  [Cau- 
casians look  so  much  like  blacks  that  we  do 
not  believe  that  even  experts  can  tell  the 
difference.  Sometimes  it  is  very  difficult 
to  distinguish  the  difference  between  Cami- 
olans  and  blacks,  although  the  former  have 
more  of  a  bluish-black  appearance  than  a 
grayish  black. — Ed.] 

John  Phin,  recognized  authority  on  agriculture, 
died  of  pneumonia  at  St.  Joeeph's  Hospital  in  Pater- 
son,  N.  J.  He  wa«  85  years  old.  It  wa«  as  a  micro- 
scopist  that  he  became  prominent  after  retirement 
from  teaching  twenty  years  ago.  He  wrote  more 
than  200  books  on  scientific  and  other  subjects. — 
Chicago  Daily,  Jan.  1,  1914. 

Anotheb  good  friend  gone.  He  kept 
abreast  of  the  times  in  matters  apicultural 
to  the  last,  and  not  long  ago  wrote  me  that 
he  still  kept  one  colony  of  bees.  [We  also 
have  been  having  some  delightful  correspon- 
dence with  Mr.  John  Phin.  We  first  made 
his  acquaintance  when  we  were  studying  the 
microscope  nearly  40  years  ago.  We  read 
with  delight  his  book  on  the  subject,  and 
his  journal  on  microscopy,  published  at  the 
time.  We  had  lost  track  of  him  until  a  re- 
cent letter  showed  that  he  still  maintained 
his  interest  in  bees.  Perhaps  some  of  our 
older  readers  will  remember  that  some  years 
ago  he  got  out  a  dictionary  of  beekeeping 
terms. — Ed.] 

"  Mb.  Pritchard  believes  that  hard  candy 
is  the  best  material  to  feed  in  an  emergency 
during  cold  weather,"  p.  29.  No  doubt  that's 
rig^t ;  and  with  emphasis  on  the  ''  emergen- 


cy," the  emergency  being  when  good  honey 
can  not  be  obtained;  for  I  don't  believe 
that  sugar  candy  is  ever  as  good  for  man  or 
bee  as  the  best  honey.  [That  depends.  We 
have  put  some  colonies  on  dry  combs,  and 
all  they  have  is  dry  candy.  The  candy  is 
the  thing  that  induces  brood-rearing,  and 
perhaps  you  would  not  use  it  for  that  rea- 
son. What  we  are  after  is  a  large  force  of 
bees  early  in  the  spring.  Sealed  honey  or 
sealed  stores  of  any  kind  do  not  invite 
brood-rearing.  Indeed,  it  is  our  opinion 
that  colonies  will  go  into  a  state  of  hiber- 
nation on  sealed  stores  more  readily  than  on 
any  other  kind  of  feed  that  can  be  given. — 
Ed.] 

I  don't  know  that  I've  ever  taken  much 
part  in  the  controversy  about  bees  moving 
eggs,  but  it  never  seemed  reasonable  to  me 
that  bees  would  do  such  a  thing.  To  be  sure, 
eggs  have  been  reported  where  no  queen 
could  reach;  but  there  was  no  accompany- 
ing affidavit  that  no  laying  worker  was  in 
the  hive.  Queen-cells  were  also  found  in 
such  places,  but  I  don't  remember  that  any 
one  ever  reported  that  a  good  queen  came 
from  such  cells.  If  the  thing  had  been  fol- 
lowed up  I  should  have  expected  a  dead 
drone  to  have  been  found  in  the  odl. 

But,  June  6,  No.  49  swarmed.  The  queen 
was  caged,  and  the  cage  stuck  in  the  en- 
trance. Ten  days  later,  when  ceUs  were 
killed  and  the  queen  freed,  on  one  of  the 
combs  was  found  a  spot  perhaps  two  inches 
square  rather  compactly  filled  with  young 
brood  and  eggs.  Somewhat  curiously,  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing  occurred  with  No.  14, 
and  with  the  same  dates,  only  in  No.  14 
three  queen-cells  were  started  with  very 
young  larvsB.  Here  was  my  chance  to  see 
what  would  come  from  the  brood  in  that 
comb,  and  especially  from  those  queen-cells. 
I  put  the  comb  in  an  upper  story  over  an 
excluder,  and  some  time  after  the  cells  were 
sealed  I  tore  one  of  them  open.  The  inmate 
didn't  look  like  a  drone.  I  put  the  other 
two  in  a  nursery,  and  in  due  time  put  the 
resulting  queens — for  any  thing  I  could  see 
they  looked  like  any  o^her  queens — into 
nuclei,  and  when  they  were  laying  they  were 
introduced  into  Nos.  6  and  27,  and,  so  far 
as  I  know,  they  are  doing  duty  as  faithful 
sovereigns  in  those  two  colonies  to-day.  Now, 
will  some  obliging  friend  with  a  better  stock 
of  argument  than  I  possess  please  come  to 
my  aid  and  help  to  explain  how  all  this 
happened  without  admitting  that  the  bees 
carried  eggs  dropped  by  the  queen  while  in 
the  cage? 
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J.  E.  Cbami,  Middlebnry.  Vt 


I  hope  the  shipping  of  bees  to  Florida  by 
the  Root  Co.  may  prove  a  grand  success. 
We  are  all  interested. 

•  •  • 

The  most  interesting  page  in  Qleaninos 
for  Nov.  1  is  the  last  one  devoted  to  temper- 
ance rather  than  bees.  Oh,  my !  how  it  does 
quicken  the  pulse  to  read  the  good  news! 

•  •  • 

That  illustrated  article  by  Prof.  Gates,  on 
pages  755  to  759,  Nov.  1,  is  well  worth  the 
careful  study  of  beekeepers  desiring  to  make 
exhibits.  Those  Connecticut  beekeepers  are 
ahead  of  all  the  other  New  England  States 
on  honey  exhibits,  sure. 

•  •  • 

Does  beekeeping  payf  When  I  read  in 
the  A  B  C  some  time  ago  that  our  friend 
Dr.  Miller  bad  sold  from  his  colonies  devot- 
ed to  the  production  of  section  honey  an 
average  of  $39.97, 1  said,  "  It  certainly  does 
— sometimes.''         •  •  • 

I  have  been  making  beeswax  the  past 
week;  and  from  about  480  combs  in  Lang- 
stroth  frames  I  made  some  160  lbs.  of  wax, 
or  3  1-3  lbs.  for  each  ten  frames.  I  find  the 
secret  of  success  is  a  good  wax-press,  plenty 
of  boiling  water,  and  patience. 

•  •'  • 

What  Mr.  Porter  says,  page  819,  Nov.  15, 
about  home-made  hives  and  fixtures  is  well 
worth  careful  reading  and  meditation  by  all 
beginners.  The  shabby  hives  that  many  be- 
ginners use  is  enough  to  try  the  patience  of 
Job,  and  do  more  to  discourage  prospective 
beekeepers  than  almost  any  tMng  else. 

•  •  • 

The  article  by  Prof.  Lovell,  page  687, 
Oct.  1,  ought  forever  to  settle  the  question 
of  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  bees  for  certain 
colors.  The  reason  he  gives  for  bees  trying 
to  sting  dark  objects  before  white  is  because 
they  see  the  dark  object  more  readily — a 
fact  that  beekeepers  will  do  well  to  remem- 
ber. ♦  •  ♦ 

I  thought,  Mr.  Byer,  that  you  lived  away 
up  north,  almost  under  the  shadow  of  the 
north  pole,  and  here  you  are  complaining 
on  page  751,  Nov.  1,  thiat  you  were  suffering 
from  torrid  heat  Oct.  10.  The  weather  was 
just  fine  away  down  here  in  Vermont  at  that 
time — ^just  right  to  start  the  clover  for  next 
year.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Dr.  Miller  makes  a  good  point,  p.  740, 
Nov.  1,  when  he  says  it  costs  39  per  cent 
more  per  square  foot  to  rear  drones  than 
workers.     If  we  add  to  this  the  fact  that 


drones  are  large  consumers  from  the  day 
they  hatch  till  they  die,  while  workers  make 
themselves  useful  from  the  day  they -hatch, 
we  see  the  folly  of  leaving  large  blocks  of 
drone  comb  in  our  hives. 

•  •  • 

On  pages  682,  683,  Oct.  1,  are  some  illus- 
trations of  winter  eases  that  remind  me  of 
one  I  made  a  year  ago  to  house  twelve  colo- 
nies. It  was  8%  feet  long  by  4i/^  feet  wide. 
Three  colonies  were  placed  in  it  to  face  each 
side  four  inches  from  the  wall,  and  about 
two  inches  apart.  The  space  between  the 
walls  and  hives  was  packed  with  planer 
shavings  and  some  between  the  hives,  and 
ten  or  twelve  inches  of  shavings  above  the 
bees.    They  wintered  perfectly. 

•  •  • 

PIECES  OP  COMB  VS.  FOUNDATION. 

It  makes  one  feel  good  to  read  how  Mr. 
J.  E.  Hand  is  able  to  fill  his  sections  with 
drawn  comb,  pages  805 — 807,  Nov.  15.  It 
looks  as  though  it  would  work,  too,  where 
one  has  only  a  single  yard  to  look  after. 
But  when  I  have  six  or  eight  yards  to  look 
after  it  makes  my  back  ache  to  think  of  it. 
One  might  get  drawn  combs  one  year,  and 
fit  them  into  sections  during  the  winter;  but 
then  they  would  be  old  combs  and  not  look 
as  nice  as  new,  nor  work  as  nicely  either.  I 
might  say  in  this  connection  that  I  cut  down 
all  my  partly  filled  sections  to  about  one 
inch  thick  so  the  bees  will  build  out  with 
new  wax  the  face  of  the  comb  from  ^4  to 
%  of  an  inch,  which  greatly  improves  the 
appearance.  I  do  not  seem  to  have  much 
trouble  in  getting  bees  to  conwuence  in  sec- 
tions if  honey  is  plentiful  in  the  fields. 

MELTED  WAX  BRUSHED  ON  TO  FOUNDATION  TO 
PREVENT  SAGGING. 

Mrs.  G.  N.  Wisgate  asks,  page  620,  wheth- 
er there  can  not  be  some  way  devised  easier 
than  wiring  frames  to  prevent  sa^ng  of 
combs.  Dr.  Miller,  page  749,  suggests  the 
use  of  splints,  and  I 'Should  like  to  inquire 
as  to  the  experience  of  those  who  have  coat- 
ed the  upper  part  of  the  sheet  of  foundation 
with  melted  wax  applied  with  a  brush.  It 
can  be  applied  more  quickly  than  frames 
can  be  wired  and  wires  imbedded ;  and  as  I 
saw  it  practiced  by  Mr.  Poppleton  in  Flor- 
ida it  appeared  to  be  a  success.  I  placed 
strong  swarms  on  such  foundation  sheets 
without  their  sagging  in  the  least  so  far  as 
I  could  see ;  but  there  was  little  -honey  com- 
ing in  at  the  time.  The  extra  wax  is  util- 
ized in  drawing  out  the  foundation  into 
comb. 
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Beekeeping  in  the  SouthM^est 

Louis  Soholl,  New  Braunfela,  TexM. 


ROS£LL£  JELLY,  AND  ADVERTISING  IT. 

It  has  not  been  very  long  since  our  senior 
editor  had  much  to  say  about  "  roselle  "  and 
its  culture.  Not  until  recently,  however, 
have  I  seen  this  plant  grown  to  any  extent, 
and  the  fruit  made  into  delicious  jellies  and 
placed  on  the  market.  At  one  place  I  saw 
some  four  acres  of  roselle  maturing  its  red, 
acid-flavored  fruits  in  remarkable  abun- 
dance. The  plants  averaged  about  six  feet 
in  height,  spreading  over  the  ground  about 
five  feet,  and  even  more  where  they  grew 
near  irrigation  ditches. 

The  product  put  out  is  a  superior  pure- 
food  article,  very  clear  and  beautiful,  red 
in  color,  and  put  up  in  glass  jars  nicely 
labeled,  making  an  attractive  package. 

1  noticed  it  in  nearly  all  of  the  general 
stores.  At  some  of  the  hotels  several  of 
these  jars  were  left,  one  at  a  time  being 
opened,  and  left  with  a  spoon  in  it  to  be 
tasted  by  the  patrons.  This  seemed  unique 
to  me,  and  may  be  applied  in  advertising 
honey  to  advantage  perlmps. 


HEAVY   LOSSES   THROUGH    FLOODS    IN   TEXAS. 

The  year  1913  will  go  down  in  Texas 
history  as  one  having  a  most  excessive  rain- 
fall and  some  of  the  most  severe  floods  ever 
witnessed  in  this  State.  The  damage  done 
will  run  into  many  millions  of  dollars,  be- 
sides the  loss  of  over  150  lives. 

Among  the  first  lives  lost  was  the  wife 
and  four  children  of  our  friend  Polk,  a 
prosperous  beekeeper  at  Belton,  Texas. 
When  Mr.  Polk  learned  that  there  was  dan- 
ger of  high  water  near  some  of  his  bees  he 
proceeded  there,  with  his  oldest  son,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  them  to  higher  ground. 
The  flood  came  on  so  rapidly,  however,  that 
he  was  soon  cut  off  from  his  own  home  and 
family,  all  of  whom  were  lost,  leaving  him 
only  the  one  boy  who  had  gone  with  him. 
The  bees  he  tried  .to  save  were  also  lost, 
since  the  flood  reached  unexpected  propor- 
tions. Our  sympathy  is  with  this  bereaved 
beekeeper  in  the  loss  he  has  sustained. 

OUR  OWN  LOSSES  ALSO  HEAVY. 

The  Brazos  River  flood,  the  highest  in 
history,  made  toys  of  seven  of  our  eleven 
apiaries  located  on  the  large  plantations  of 
this  rich  river  valley.  Although  the  hives 
were  located  on  high,  heavily  constructed 
scaffolds,  out  of  danger  of  any  previous 
floods,  the  water,  which  was  14  feet  at  most 
of  the  locations,  swept  away  every  thing. 

Our  new  two-story  ironclad  honey-house, 
workshop,  and  warehouse,  28  by  36  ft.,  our 


manager's  residence,  a  neat  city-style  home, 
barn,  and  all  other  out-houses,  went  along 
also,  together  with  several  carloads  of  sup- 
plies, all  of  our  equipment,  including  wag- 
ons and  buggies.  The  two  horses,  a  valu- 
able cow,  hogs,  and  poultry  were  all  drown- 
ed, and  the  entire  place  left  in  ruin. 

Our  manager  of  apiaries,  Mr.  H.  L.  Rus- 
sell, who  has  been  a  most  faithful  assistant 
for  nearly  four  years,  was  with  me  at  New 
Braunfels,  for  a  few  days,  making  plans  for 
the  next  year,  when  the  news  of  the  high 
water  came.  He  started  back  inunediately, 
requiring  almost  a  week  to  make  the  jour- 
ney, walking  the  biggest  part  of  the  way 
through  flood-swept  territory.  He  had  left 
his  family  and  other  relatives  at  home;  and 
the  reader  can  imagine  the  frenzied  anxiety 
that  possessed  him.  He  had  learned  that 
every  thing  was  washed  away ;  but  he  could 
not  ascertain*  in  any  manner  the  where- 
abouts of  his  loved  ones  from  whom  he  was 
separated.  After  reaching  there  he  was 
only  able  to  find  that  they  had  escaped  by 
means  of  boats  they  constructed  after  the 
water  came,  and  were  safe  somewhere  in  an 
adjoining  county.  All  communication  being 
cut  off,  it  was  impossible  to  locate  them, 
however;  and  although  two  weeks  have 
elapsed,  he  is  still  separated  from  his  fam- 
ily, and  neither  do  they  know  his  where- 
abouts. 

I  am  writing  this  on  my  way  to  the  strick- 
en district  and  to  these  good  people  who 
have  suffered  so  much.  Although  our  loss 
is  from  $10,000  to  $12,000,  I  have  given  it 
little  thought,  because,  uppermost  in  my 
mind,  has  been  the  welfare  of  these  faithful 
reisons ;  and  while  I  am  making  slow  head- 
way from  one  halting-place  to  the  next,  ov^r 
the  miles  and  miles  of  ruined  tracks,  just 
replaced  to  let  the  first  trains  pass  after 
more  than  two  weeks  of  suspended  traffic, 
my  anxiety  to  reach  our  now  ruined  former 
fields  of  operations  is  the  greater.  Although 
we  have  lost  heavily,  Mr.  Russell  has  lost  all 
of  his  belongings  in  this  terrible  flood  except 
the  clothes  worn  by  him.  But  we  know 
that  the  faithful  will  receive  their  reward; 
and  this  happy  thought  is  exemplified  by 
the  fact  in  this  case  that  a  number  of  good 
friends  who  remembered  the  Russell  family 
from  a  few  months'  residence  in  my  employ 
at  New  Braunfels,  before  Mr.  Russell  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  apiaries  in  the 
Brazos  River  Valley,  have  placed  in  my  care 
a  large  tninkful  of  warm  clothes  that  T  am 
to  deliver  to  them  upon  reaching  my  desti- 
nation, 
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Beekeepingr  in  California 

P.  0.  Chadwick,  BedUndi,  Oal. 


DOES  HONEY  FROM  THE  SAME  PLANT  VARTf 

It  seems  that  I  am  almost  alone  in  my 
views  on  the  color  of  honey  from  the  same 
plant.  That  part  does  not  bother  me  as 
much  as  do  some  of  the  arguments  used  to 
prove  that  I  am  wrong.  Some  are  not  only 
claiming  a  difference  in  the  color  of  honey 
from  the  same  plants  but  have  gone  further 
by  sajdng  there  is  also  a  difference  in  the 
body  and  flavor.  No  doubt  this  will  be  of 
great  advantage  to  those  who  have  an  in- 
ferior grade  of  honey,  for  they  can  choose 
a  fancy  name  and  thereby  augment  the  sales 
of  their  crop;  but  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
state  that  the  true  article  from  which  they 
have  borrowed  the  name  must  in  time  suffer. 
But,  according  to  the  trend  of  the  discussion 
at  the  present  time,  they  will  have  quite  an 
array  of  argument  to  sustain  them.  In  that 
case  the  name  white  clover,  basswood,  buck- 
wheat, sage,  orange,  etc.,  will  mean  abso- 
lutely nothing.  We  have  a  prominent  be^ 
keei>er  in  Cidifomia  who  was  also  long  a 
producer  in  New  York,  who  says  that  he 
has  seen  the  early  flow  from  cultivated 
buckwheat  so  light  that  it  could  not  be  told 
from  white  clover  by  sight.  He  also  con- 
tends for  the  difference  in  color  of  sage, 
according  to  the  soil  and  elevation. 

I  wish  to  review  briefly  Mr.  Wesley  Fos- 
ter's argument  on  p.  838,  Dec.  1.  I  agree 
that  plants  are  constantly  undergoing  a 
change;  but  I  contend  that  it  is  not  an  over- 
night change.  Mr.  Foster  has  the  following 
to  say :  "  The  various  honeys  such  as  alfalfa, 
orange,  white  clover,  and  basswood,  how- 
ever, approximate  a  certain  definite  stan- 
dard." Yet  in  the  Imperial  Valley  of  Cali- 
fornia we  are  told  that  alfalfa  runs  as  low 
in  color  as  dark  amber.  Buckwheat  in  New 
York  as  light  as  white  clover,  and  white 
clover  in  New  York  as  dark  as  buckwheat! 
Where  are  we  att  Mr.  Foster  also  says. 
"  It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  the  climate  has 
an  effect  on  the  color  of  people's  skins,  hair, 
eyes,  etc  People  on  the  Pacific  coast  have 
a  different  complexion  from  those  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region."  Yet  in  Germany 
we  find  light-haired  blue-eyed  people,  while 
just  across  the  line  in  France  we  find  them 
dark-haired  and  black-eyed.  So  far  as  the 
complexion  of  people  here  on  the  coast  be- 
ing any  different  from  those  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  is  concerned,  that  is  a  fallacy. 

I  had  many  talks  on  this  color  proposi- 
tion while  at  the  California  State  conven- 
tion, for  I  was  the  target  that  several  people 
wanted  to  shoot  at.  Nine  out  of  ten  agreed 
that,  the  heavier  the  flow  from  a  source,  the 


lighter  the  honey.  That  was  my  original 
contention,  that  we  obtain  only  the  pure 
nectar  from  any  flower  when  it  is  yielding 
bountifully;  at  other  times  it  can  not  be 
judged  as  pure,  from  the  fact  that  other 
plants  are  yielding  enough  to  change  the 
color.  Take  the  button  sage,  for  example. 
No  amount  of  preaching  can  make  me  be- 
lieve that  it  is  not  water-white  in  its  purity, 
for  I  have  studied  this  flora  for  ten  years 
under  all  conditions;  yet  there  are  some 
years  when  we  get  the  pure  water-white 
grade,  though  most  of  the  nectar  is  from  that 
source.  The  button  sage,  under  the  influence 
of  warm  sunny  weather,  will  yield  a  perfect 
stream  of  nectar,  so  to  speak,  while  a  dark, 
cloudy,  cool  day  will  cause  the  wild  alfalfa 
to  yield  more  and  the  sage  less;  then  the 
bees  go  to  the  wild  alfalfa,  and  within  the 
period  of  a  few  days  will  often  color  an 
extract  ire:  of  sage  honey  until  it  reaches  the 
light-amber  class.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is 
not  sage  honey,  yet  it  contains  only  suffi- 
cient wild  alfalfa  to  throw  it  off  color  for  a 
strictly  sage  product. 

A  gentleman  from  Nevada  told  me  that  I 
was  mistaken  on  the  color  of  alfalfa  honey 
— that  it  varies  from  white  to  light  amber, 
the  white  being  secured  when  there  is  a 
heavy  flow  on,  and  becoming  darker  as  the 
flow  becomes  lighter.  I  asked  him  if  he  was 
sure  his  bees  were  getting  only  alfalfa  in  the 
light  flow.    He  admitted  that  he  was  not. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Western  Hon- 
eyheCy  "  Honey-plants  of  California  "  was 
quoted  at  some  length  to  break  down  my 
arguments ;  one  of  the  quotations  given  there 
I  am  quoting  here :  "  Page '  1017.  Mint 
family.  Marrubium  vtdgare  L;  horehoond. 
Common  weeds  of  old  flelds  and  waste  places 
about  farms  and  villages  everywhere  in  the 
Coast  Ranges,  Sacramento,  and  the  San 
Joaquin  valleys  and  Southern  California. 
Evergreen  with  us;  season  May  to  Septem- 
ber. A  splendid  yielder  of  dark-amber  hon- 
ey too  strong  and  dark  for  table  use,  but  is 
used  largely  in  medicine.  The  honey  is  re- 
ported by  some  Ventura  County  beekeepers 
to  be  of  a  light  color  vjith  a  greenish  tinge  " 
(my  italics).  "It  is,  however,  probably 
wild-alfalfa  honey  with  a  slight  addition  of 
horehound,  as  the  latter  is  very  aromatic." 
The  facts  in  the  matter  are  what  we  are 
after  and  what  we  should  have.  We  should 
also  know  if  all  honeys  vary  according  to 
soil  and  climate,  and  to  what  extent ;  for  if 
it  can  be  proven  that  sage  honey  is  at  times 
a  light  amber  I  must  apologize  to  a  firm,  of 
western  buyers  who  quoted  Qght-amber  sage. 
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Conversations  w^ith    Doolittle 


At  Borodino,  New  York. 


SOME  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 

"What  is  your  experience  with  raw  or 
boiled  linseed  oil  for  coating  hives  t    Would 
it  not  be  better  than  paint?  Don't  your  hives 
^    get  water-soaked  without  paint  or  oilt  " 
'  Answer, — I  have  never  used  clear  linseed 

oil  on  wood  surfaces,  but  I  do  not  see  why 
it  should  be  better  than  paint.  To  paint 
hives  properly,  or  any  thing  else,  the  first 
coat  should  always  be  mainly  oil  and  a  very 
little  white  lead,  or  whatever  is  used  to 
thicken  the  oil.  Thin  oil  penetrates  the  wood 
instead  of  being  absorbed  by  the  pigment 
used;  and  when  it  hardens,  it  largely  pre- 
vents moisture  passing  through  the  pores. 
Some  seem  to  tMnk  that  the  propolis  which 
the  bees  use  on  the  inside  of  the  luve  has  the 
same  effect  as  does  oil  or  paint;  but  this  is 
a  mistake,  as  the  thin  coating  of  propolis- 
varnish  which  the  bees  use  in  all  places  ( ex- 
cepting on  rough  surfaces)  contracts,  checks, 
or  cracks  to  such  a  degree  when  cold  weather 
comes  on  in  the  fall,  or  during  cold  nights, 
that  it  becomes  sufficiently  porous. 

"If  shade-boards  such  as  I  recommend  are 
used,  the  sun  does  not  shine  on  any  part  of 
the  hive  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day. 
And  any  shade-board  which  will  properly 
shield  the  hive  from  the  sun  will  shield  it 
from  all  storms  as  well,  unless  such  storms 
are  accompanied  by  extreme  winds;  and 
then  the  water  will  only  be  driven  against 
the  bottom  part  of  the  hives. 

INDUCING  LATE  BROOD-REARING. 

"  My  bees  did  not  continue  to  rear  brood 
a«  late  the  past  fail  as  they  generally  do; 
consequently  they  went  into  winter  quarters 
depleted  in  numbers,  and  I  fear  for  the  re- 
sults next  season.  Is  it  possible  to  force 
bees  to  continue  brood-rearing  during  the  • 
fall  by  feeding  such  colonies  as  are  not  in- 
cUned  to  do  sot " 

Answer. — It  is  quite  generally  supposed 
that  late  feeding  will  induce  late  breeding, 
pnd  so  it  will;  but  when  the  laying  of  the 
queen  has  dwindled  away  the  last  of  August 
or  fore  part  of  September,  it  takes  time  to 
^  gtt  her  started  again.  Even  a  natural  flow 
of  nectar  from  the  fields,  if  of  short  dura- 
tion, fails  to  produce  brood-rearing  after 
the  queen  has  once  .^'topped  laying.  Brood- 
rearing  is  never  carried  on  during  Septem- 
lier  or  October,  in  this  locality,  to  an  extent 
equal  to  what  it  is  in  May  and  June,  no 
matter  how  long  feeding  is  continued,  or 
how  good  the  yield  of  nectar  from  the  fields 
may  be.  And  especially  is  this  the  case 
where  the  laying  of  the  queen  has  once 
ceased,   preparatory  to  the  bees  entering 


upon  a  state  of  rest  for  the  winter.  But 
continued  feeding  will  start  up  brood-rear- 
ing after  a  week  or  ten  days  have  elapsed ; 
find  when  once  started  again  it  will  general- 
ly be  kept  up  as  long  as  the  bees  can  com- 
fortably take  the  food  without  becoming 
chilled.  If  we  desire  brood-rearing  to  con- 
tinue into  cold  weather,  it  can  be  kept  up 
well  toward  winter  by  feeding  regularly 
each  day,  and  in  all  cold  snaps  giving  the 
feed  as  warm  as  can  be  borne  by  the  hand. 
But  after  having  colonies  come  out  well  the 
next  spring,  where  no  eggs  were  laid  by  the 
queen  after  August  10  to  20,  I  do  not  now 
worry  about  this  matter  of  late  brood-rear- 
ing as  formerly.  Very  late  breeding  often 
results  in  prematurely  wearing  out  the  vital- 
ity of  such  bees  as  are  of  the  right  age  to 
stand  the  rigors  of  winter  the  most  success- 
fully, and  in  such  cases  late  brood-rearing 
is  a  detriment  rather  than  a  remedy. 

PUTTING  FOUNDATION  IN  BROOD-FRAMES. 

"  I  wish  to  fill  my  frames  for  the  brood- 
chamber  of  the  hives  with  foundation  this 
winter ;  but  when  nailing  them  up  I  did  not 
know  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  saw- 
kerf  cut  in  the  under  side  of  the  top-bar  in 
order  to  hold  the  foundation.  What  would 
you  do  in  such  a  case?  " 

Answer. — In  all  the  frames  I  have  made 
during  my  40  odd  years  of  beekeeping  life 
I  have  never  used  a  saw-kerf  in  one  of  them, 
nor  do  I  consider  it  necessary.    Proceed  as 
follows:  Upon  a  board  slightly  larger  than 
the  frame  fasten  another  board,  just  large 
enough  to  slip  into  the  frame  easily,  and 
scant  half  as  thick  as  the  top-bar  is  wide. 
Put  the. frame  over  this  "  form,"  then  lay  on 
the  foundation  with  its  straight  edge  or  side 
close  against  the  under  side  of  the  top-bar. 
It  is  well  to  have  a  handle  of  some  kind  on 
the  under  side  of  the  first-named  board, 
when,  by  holding  the  whole  firmly  in  the 
left  hand,  you  can  pour  from  a  tablespoon 
into  the  angle  between  the  top-bar  and  the 
foundation  a  teaspoon ful,  or  such  a  matter, 
of  melted  wax ;  and  by  holding  the  form  in 
such  a  way  that  the  melted  material  will 
run  quickly  from  one  end  of  the  foundation 
to  the  other,  the  same  can  be  fastened  in  the 
frame  as  securely  and  as  perfectly  as  by 
any  other  process.    When  I  first  used  this 
plan  I  turned  the  frame  over  and  fastened 
the  other  side  in  the  same  way.    But  years 
of  fastening  only  one  side  has  proven  that 
this  is  not  necessary.    Keep  a  vessel  of  the 
wax  warm  over  a  lamp  or  in  some  other  con- 
venient way.    I  use  this  method  even  when 
the  frames  are  well  wire4. 
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GLEANINGS   IN   BEE   CULTURE 


General    Correspondence 


THE  ECONOMICS  OF  THE  NEW  BIETHODS  OF 
REQUEENING 


BY  ARTHUR  C.  MILLER 


The  editor's  kind  remarks  appended  to 
my  article  on  "  Requeening  without  De- 
queening,"  p.  851,  Dec.  1,  are  encouraging 
and  at  the  same  time  suggestive.  They  sug- 
p:ested  to  me  the  fact  that  the  economic 
importance  of  this  new  method  as  well  as 
that  of  direct  introduction  by  the  smoke 
plan  is  being  overlooked.  Furthermore,  the 
economics  of  honey  production  are  being 
sadly  neglected.  To  be  sure,  a  stray  item 
now  and  then  alludes  to  cost  of  some  pro- 
cess or  suggests  some  saving,  but  they  most- 
ly have  to  do  with  the  price  of  supplies,  not 
with  the  labor,  the  operative  cost. 

From  the  best  figures  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain,  the  direct  loss  of  queens  put  in  by 
the  cage  plan  is  about  forty  per  cent,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  subsequent  loss  of  maimed 
and  injured  queens  which  occurs  later.  But 
not  a  word  is  said  as  to  the  loss  in  labor  in 
the  several  inspections  of  the  colony,  nor  is 
m.ore  than  a  passing  remark  given  to  the 
loss  from  having  the  colony  queenless  for 
three  to  six  or  often  more  days.  Then  there 
are  those  colonies  which  persistently  refuse 
to  accept  a  queen,  sometimes  dwindling 
until  they  are  of  no  value  save  to  unite  with 
some  other  colony.  By  the  smoke  method 
of  introduction  such  loss  is  cut  out,  nearly 
one  hundred  per  cent  of  the  queens  being 
accepted,  and  that  immediately  on  the  re- 
moval of  the  old  queen.  So  certain  are  the 
results  that  4t  is  unnecessary  to  inspect  the 
colony  afterward  to  see  if  the  queen  is  safe. 
The  aggregate  saving  throughout  the  coun- 
try in  cos*  of  queers  alone  is  immense;  and 
if  the  labor  item  conld  be  figured  it  would 
astound  us. 

By  "  Requeening  Without  Dequeening  " 
we  save  the  labor  (costly  time)  of  finding 
the  old  queen.  If  we  raise  our  own  queens 
aid  raise  as  many  of  them  as  we  had  to 
when  introducing  by  the  cage  method,  we 
can  save  almost  all  of  that  time  and  thus  be 
far  ahead  of  tlie  cage  plan.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  run  in  the  new  queen  at  the 
proper  time,  and  the  next  morning  look  for 
a  dead  queen  in  front  of  the  hive.  Occasion- 
ally it  is  the  second  day  before  she  is  thrown 
out,  and  now  and  then  longer;  but  even  so, 
it  takes  very  little  time  to  walk  along  before 
the  hives  ard  look  for  a  dead  queen.  They 
an*  readily  s«en,  usually  having  n  few  work 
CIS  "nosing"  them  over.  If  a  system  of 
clip|>ing  queens  scared  one  year  one  way, 


say  (for  example)  the  left  wings,  and  those 
of  the  next  year  having  the  right  wings 
clipped,  there  is  never  any  question  as  to 
which  queen  is  thrown  out.  The  veteran 
can  readily  distinguish  between  an  old 
and  a  young  queen ;  but  sometimes  the  bees 
have  been  doing  a  little  superseding  unbe- 
known to  the  beekeeper,  and  a  young  laying 
queen  is  thrown  out.  Clipped  wings  make 
identity  positive. 

I  have  said,  "  If  we  raise  as  many  queens 
as  we  had  to  when  using  the  cage  method  of 
introduction."  By  that  method  we  lost  about 
forty  per  cent  outright,  which  meant  that, 
out  of  100  queens,  only  60  are  accepted ; 
hence  ^0  more  must  be  reared  to  take  their 
place;  and  if  about  40  per  cent  of  those 
forty  are  lost  twenty  or  twenty-five  more 
are  needed.  In  other  words,  under  the  cage 
system  about  twice  as  many  queens  had  to  be 
raised  as  were  needed,  and  I  have  known 
beekeepei-s  to  raise  over  three  times  as  many, 
because  of  the  loss  of  virgins  both  in  intro- 
duction and  in  mating.  Just  stop  and  figure 
the  cost  of  that!  Di\nde  it  by  the  number 
of  your  colonies  and  see  how  much  it  adds 
to  the  cost  of  your  honey  per  colony  and 
thence  per  pound. 

The  reason  I  said  raise  as  many  queens  as 
when  operating  by  the  cage  method  is  be- 
cause my  loss  when  requeening  without  de- 
queening is  about  the  same  as  by  the  cage 
method.  But  I  save  the  expense  and  annoy- 
ance of  looking  for  the  old  queen  and  re- 
moving her,  and  all  of  the  queens  accepted 
are  "  sound  in  wind  and  limb,"  which  is  not 
the  case  by  the  cage  plan. 

In  the  article  above  alluded  to  I  said  (p. 
851)  that  where  the  queens  were  supposedly 
equally  matched  the  bees  sometimes  took  a 
hand.  So  far  as  I  have  been. able  to  find 
out,  the  bees  never  meddle  with  either  queen 
unless  one  runs — and  perhaps  "  pipes  " — 
then  balling  usually  follows.  Either  queen 
may  do  the  running. 

One  item  in  running  queens  into  colonies 
having  a  queen  may  be  an  important  factor 
in  the  results,  and  it  may  not;  and  that  is 
where  she  is  run  in,  whether  at  one  or  the 
other  side  or  in  the  middle  of  the  entrance. 
Suppose  she  is  put  in  at  one  side  and  the 
old  queen  is  at  the  opposite  side,  and  they 
do  not  meet  for  several  da>'S,  as  may  occur; 
then  the  new  queen  has  filled  up  with  eggs, 
and  has  not  the  advantage  over  the  old  queen 
which  we  desire.  Also,  the  old  queen  may 
have  cut  down  egg-laying  either  from  age, 
for  a  resting-spell,  or  preparatory  to  swarm- 
ing, and  thus  have  a  still  further  advantage 
over  the  new  comer.    These  are  some  of  the 
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things  to  which  I  referred  when  I  said  1 
had  1  ot  determined  some  factors  to  my  sat- 
isfaction. ,    , 

A  little  history  in  eonnectioii 'With  this 
latest  thing  in  requeening:  will,  J  believe,  be 
of  interest  at  this  time.  Some  twenty  or 
more  years  ago  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller  experiment- 
ed with  putting  in  ripe  cells  to  canse  forced 
supersedure  and  for  the  prevention  of 
}*'  swarming.  I  am  not  sure  that  he  was  the 
first  to  try  that,  but  I  do  know  that  subse- 
quently others,  including  myself,  tried  it, 
and  also  used  virgin  queens.  The  results 
were  far  from  satisfactory,  though  Mr.  Da- 
venport, I  believe,  experimented  with  the 
same  thing  and  is  understood  to  have  had 
less  loss  than  the  rest  of  us.  The  use  of 
virgins  or  cells  I  believed  was  economically 
a  mislake;  and  for  that  reason,  and  because 
of  the  small  success,  I  abandoned  their  use. 
and  turned  to  the  use  of  young  laying 
queens.  The  change  proved  wise,  and 
brought  success. 

Now  comes  in  another  bit  of  history  of 
particular  interest  to  Mr.  Allen  Latham  and 
myself.  For  years  before  we  became  ac- 
quainted we  fpund  ourselves  working  out 
the  same  problems  and  arriving  at  the  same 
solutions.  As  time  went  on  we  got  to  com- 
paring notes;  and  when  we  failed  to  agree 
I  always,  and  I  think  he  generally,  went 
over  the  problem  again  and  most  carefully. 
In  other  words,  when  he  agrees  with  me  1 
feel  sure  that  I  am  right;  and  when  he  does 
not,  I  dig  for  facts  to  prove  one  or  the 
other  of  us  wrong.  We  have  had  many  a 
long  and  interesting  discussion  of  sundry 
matters  pertaining  to  bee  culture,  and  fre- 
quently remarked  on  the  interesting  fact  of 
our  so  often  tackling  the  same  question  and 
arriving  at  the  same  conclusion,  each  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  what  the  other  was 
doing.  One  day  I  asked  him  why  he  had 
been  follovnng  me  all  these  years?  For  an 
instant  he  sort  o'  gasped;  then,  catching 
the  twinkle  in  my  eye,  he  came  back  with 
one  of  his  knock-out  retorts.  Look  out  for 
him. 

Well,  we  have  both  been  working  on  this 
problem  of  requeening  without  dequeening, 
he  with  cells  and  virgins,  and  I  with  those 
and  (later)  with  laying  queens.  Neither  of 
J^  us  said  aught  to  the  other  of  what  he  was 
up  to,  though  he  told  me  he  was  at  work  on 
something  which  he  considered  of  gn^^at 
promise.  When  I  decided  to  publish  what  I 
did  I  wrote  to  him  for  his  opinion ;  and,  lo 
and  behold!  we  again  had  been  working  at 
the  same  problem.  When  I  say  that  we  agree 
in  believing  it  one  of  the  most  important 
advances  in  modem  bee  culture,  and  also 
agree  in  believing  that  we  will  soon  make 
the  results  as  uniform  and  as  certain  as 


they  now  are  In  the  smoke  method  of  intro- 
ducing to  queenlcss  colonies,  the  beekeepers 
may  be  assured  that  they  are  not  chasing 
any  will-o'-the-wisp  in  following  it  up. 

And  this  i*eminds  me  of  a  phase  of  the 
subject  which  deeply  interested  both  of  us, 
namely,  the  requeening  of  colonies  in  trees, 
boxes,  and  box  hives,  where  the  owners  for 
sundry  reasons  do  not  want  their  property 
disturbed,  and  where  the  cost  of  getting  out 
and  transfening  the  bees  is  prohibitory. 
The  displacing  of  black  stock  under  such 
conditions  with  good  disease- resisting  Ital- 
ians means  more  than  at  Hrst  thought  ap- 
pears. 

Providence,  R.  I. 


BEEKEEPING  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


The  Bureau  Hive  for  the  Peculiar  Weather  Con- 
ditions 

BY  F.  DUNDA8  TODD 


Unlike  ancient  Gaul,  which,  as  schoolboys, 
we  learr.ed  was  divided  into  three  parts,  the 
big  Province  of  British  Columbia  is  popu- 
larly divided  into  two,  generally  known  as 
the  wet  and  dry  belts.  The  section  of  the 
))ro\ince  urder  my  care  as  a  bee-inspector 
ard  inslrucfor  in  apiculture  lies  in  the  wet- 
test part  of  the  province. 

Generally  speaking,  beekeeping  is  carried 
on  by  the  let-alone  plan.  Under  my  super- 
vision are  at  least  three  thousand  hives 
cared  for  in  every  conceivable  way,  and  un- 
cared  for  in  ways  that  are  inconceivable. 
Again  and  again  1  have  wondered  exceed- 
ingly how,  with  such  awful  lack  of  protec- 
tion, a  few  hundred  bees  could  survive  a 
winter  where  the  thermometer  would  drop 
to  ten  degrees  below  zero,  and  where  often 
steady  rainfall  for  days  would  soak  every 
inch  of  comb,  especially  when  the  most  fa- 
vorable conditions  of  protection  and  food 
supply  often  result  in  the  extinction  of  the 
colony.  Some  day  I  may  tell  my  readers 
some  of  my  experiences  and  some  nf  the 
conclusions  about  wintering  I  have  reached. 

Our  springs  begin  along  in  March,  and 
not  infrequently  dawdle  along  in  most  ex- 
asperating fashion  until  near  the  end  of 
June.  Our  nights  are  always  cool,  except- 
ing for  a  few  days  in  the  height  of  summer, 
and  even  at  their  worst  they  are  far  from 
being  unpleasant. 

Brood-rearing  begins  in  March.  In  a  fa- 
vorable season  an  eight-frame  hive  will  be 
packed  with  brood  by  the  end  of  April.  At 
that  time  a  second  brood -chamber  may  be 
given,  and  by  the  first  of  June  both  stories 
will  be  crammed  with  bees  and  broo<l.  I 
have  seen  both  chambers  of  a  ten-frame  hi\e 
crowded  with  bees  on  April  20. 
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Front  view  of  Todd's  bureau  hives  modeled  after  the  hive  described  by  Samuel  Simmins  in  a  "  Modern 
Bee  Farm." 


There  is  another  side.  A  calony  the  least 
bit  below  par  will  dawdle  along  in  a  cold 
spring  until  about  the  beginning  of  the  hon- 
ey-flow, and  then  give  up  the  ghost.  Last 
spring  (1913)  was  the  worst  in  twenty 
years,  and  it  makes  my  heart  sore  to  open 
up,  as  late  as  the  last  week  of  May,  hive 
after  hive  the  whole  day  long  only  to  find 
a  few  hundred  bees  and  a  poor  queen  which 
is  industriously  doing  her  task  and  laying 
as  many  as  a  dozen  eggs  in  every  cell  cov- 
ered by  the  bees. 

For  several  years  I  have  pondered  much 
on  the  problems  of  temperature  and  damp. 
I  liave  seen  and  handled  many  kinds  of 
covers  and  hives,  but  it  would  appear  to  be 
almost  impossible  to  design  one  that  will  be 
waterproof  in  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Era- 
ser. Bit  by  bit  I  have  come  to  be  of  the 
opinion  that  the  real  solution  will  be  found 
in  the  use  of  a  bureau  hive  on  the  lines  of 
the  one  outlined  by  Mr.  Sinunins  in  his 
"  Modern  Bee  Farm."  I  dare  say  many 
readers  of  this  journal  have  wished  that  Mr. 
Simmins  had  given  specifications  of  the 
bureau;  and  since  I  have  worked  out  the 
details  for  myself,  made  one  with  my  own 
hands,  and  supervised  the  making  of  three 
by  a  first-class  carpenter,  I  am  in  position 
to  give  definite  data. 

My  duties  keep  me  all  summer  a  hundred 
miles  and  more  from  my  own  apiary,  so  T 
have  been  unable  to  make  comparative  tests, 


but  I  have  learned  a  few  of  its  merits.  For 
instance,  it  will  not  permit  bees  to  fly  out  in 
a  warm  day  with  snow  on  the  ground.  Such 
a  condition  occurred  in  my  territory  last 
winter,  and  many  beekeepers  assured  me 
that  the  snow  was  literally  black  with  bees. 
Much  of  the  terrible  spring  dwindling  this 
season  was  doubtless  started  by  this  cause. 
I  have  also  learned  that  it  is  a  good  winter- 
ing hive,  and  one  in  which  brood-rearing 
advances  very  rapidly  in  the  spring. 

The  general  idea  of  the  bureau  hive  is  to 
provide  an  absolutely  waterproof  shelter  for 
bees,  and  one  in  which  an  air-space  sur- 
rounds the  hive-bodies  and  so  tends  to  a  uni- 
form temperature  in  the  colony.  It  is  also 
a  handy  hive  to  work,  as  any  hive  body  can 
be  withdrawn  for  examination  without  dis- 
turbing the  others.  Furthermore,  as  all 
.  handling  is  done  at  the  rear  of  the  bureau, 
any  bees  that  rise  from  the  combs  at  once 
fly  to  the  entrance,  and  so  the  beekeeper  is 
not  annoyed  by  their  buzzing  about  bis 
person. 

My  bureaus  are  made  from  4-inch  tong^e- 
and-groove  lumber  smoothed  on  both  sides. 
A  little  over  100  lineal  feet  of  this  wood  is 
required  for  each  house. 

The  specifications  that  follow  are  for  a 
hive  whose  outside  measurements  are  13% 
xl9%.  They  will  have  to  be  modified  a 
little  for  a  different  size. 

Platform    is    15^x81%;    aides    are    28%  xdS; 
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Back  view  of  the  hives,  showing  one  of  the  tack  pieces  removed  and  the  middle  story  pulled  out. 


front  i«  15  ^  x  32 ;  back  is  15  H  z  85 ;  inside  of  cov- 
er, which  is  of  the  telescope  variety,  Is  17x28^. 

Bill  of  good»  for  one  bureau: 

Lumber,  120  lineal  feet  of  4-inch  tongue  and 
groove,  smooth  on  both  sides. 

%^inch  square  wood,  30  lineal  feet. 

Screw«,  5  dozen  1%-inch  steel. 

Screws,   1   dosen  1%-inch  brass. 

Roof,  canvas  or  galvanized  iron. 

The  hive-bodies  are  carried  on  runners  attached 
to  the  sides  of  the  bureau.  The  bee-space  of  %  inch 
between  sets  of  frames  is  determined  by  the  distance 
between  the  runners,  hence  the  hive-bodies  are  made 
of  the  same  depth  as  the  frames — thai  is,  9  H  inches. 
To  put  it  another  way,  when  the  frames  are  hanging 
in  the  hive-body,  both  upper  and  under  surfaces  are 
flush  with  the  correspondinng  edges  of  the  hive. 

We  therefore  start  out  by  reducing  the  height  of 
the  hive  bodies  to  be  used  to  the  proper  size,  then 
along  the  upper  edge  of  the  long  sides  we  fasten 
with  screws  a  pair  of  cleats  %  x  %  x  19  % .  These 
cleats  carry  the  hives  on  runners  attached  to  the 
sides  of  the  bureau. 

The  upper  surface  of  the  hive-body  now  under 
consideration  will  be  15%  inches  across.  Allowing 
%  inch  for  play  we  arrive  at  15  ^  inches  as  the 
inside  width  of  the  bureau. 

As  the  sides  of  the  bureau  are  nailed  to  the  sides 
of  the  platform  it  is  better  to  begin  with  the  latter. 
The  upper  boards  are  fastened  to  a  frame  made  of 
1^x3%  wood  set  on  the  narrow  edge.  The  side 
p-eces  are  32  inches  long,  the  cross-pieces  12.  In 
nailing  the  parts  together  the  front  cross-piece  is  set 
flush  with  the  ends  of  the  side  pieces,  but  the  back 
cross-piece  is  set  in  %  inch.  This  frame  should  be 
ernr'ly   15%   inches  wide. 

The  platform  is  made  15%  x31%.  Both  in  front 
and  back  it  is  flush  with  the  cross-pieces  of  the 
frame. 

The  sides  of  the  bureau  are  28%  x  35.  Once  the 
piecei  are  fitted  together  and  trued  up,  draw  four 


lines  across  at  the  following  distances  from  one  end : 
2  inches,  11%,  20%.  30%.  The  two-inch  line  marki* 
the  point  of  contact  with  the  upper  edge  of  the  plat- 
form. It  is  advisable  to  nail  a  % -inch-square  cleat 
along  this  line,  to  rest  on  the  platform.  It  is  espe- 
cially helpful  when  the  sides  are  being  fitted.  The 
other  three  lines  mark  the  upper  edge  of  the  runners 
on  which  the  hive-bodies  are  carried.  These  runners 
are  %  x  %  x22\4  inches  long.  When  in  position 
they  leave  a  blank  space  of  %  inch  at  each  end. 
The  front  and  back  will  butt  tight  against  the  ends 
of  the  cleats.  At  this  stage  it  is  wisdom  to  make  all 
fastenings  with  finishing  nails,  but  for  permanency 
screws  should  be  used,  as  a  heavy  weight  will  have 
to  be  carried  by  these  runners. 

The  front  board  is  15  %  x  32.  Across  it  draw  three 
lines,  one  9%,  one  18%,  one  28%  inches  from  what 
is  to  be  the  bottom  edge  of  the  board.  These  lines 
mark  the  upper  edge  of  the  %  cleats,  cleats  against 
which  the  end  of  the  hive  will  strike  when  in  posi- 
tion in  the  bureau.  The  top  edge  of  the  cleat  will 
be  flush  with  the  top  surface  of  the  hive-body.  To 
avoid  mashing  bees  when  the  hive  is  run  home  it  is 
better  to  have  a  couple  of  screMns  projecting  a  trifle 
less  than  %  inch  from  the  face  of  the  cleats  on  the 
front  board.  It  is  well  to  nail  a  binding  cleat  of  %  - 
inch  wood  along  the  lower  edge  of  the  front  board. 
All  cleaU  are  %  x  %  x  15%  inches. 

The  back  board  is  15%  x  35.  Across  it  are  drawn 
four  lines,  one  2  inches  from  the  bottom  end,  one 
12%,  one  21%,  and  one  31%  inches.  The  two-inch 
line  marks  the  lower  edge  of  the  fastening-block, 
which  must  be  strong,  say  1x2x15%.  The  other 
lines  correspond  with  those  on  the  front  board,  and 
mark  the  upper  edge  of  the  cleats  %  x  %  x  15%. 

We  are  now  ready  to  assemble  the  body  of  the 
bureau.  First,  put  the  sides  in  position,  the  back 
edge  flush  with  the  ends  of  the  projecting  sides  of 
the  bottom-board,  the  lower  cleats  resting  on  the 
platform.  Fasten  temporarily  with  finishing  nails. 
Next  comes  the  front  board.     The  entrance  is  to  be 
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exactly  one  Inch  high.  To  make  sure  of  getting  the 
height  correct,  place  a  block  the  proper  thicknees 
under  the  front  board.  If  construction  has  been 
t  arefuUv  done  the  cleats  on  the  front  board  will  refit 
snugly  on  the  runner  cleats  on  the  side  boards.  Fast- 
en with  finishing  nails.  When  the  back  is  slipped 
into  place  it  will  le  found  that  the  projecting  ends 
of  the  foundation  frame  will  prevent  its  going  home, 
so  pieces  to  correspond  with  these  ends  must  be  cut 
out  of  the  back  board.     These  will  be  about   1%,  x 

1%. 

The  lower  end  of  the  back  board  is  held  in  place 
by  iron  dowels  that  project  from  the  surface  of  the 
Lottom-toard  and  about  4  inches  from  each  end.  Drill 
fastening-block  The  dowels  are  easily  made  by  cut- 
ting off  from  a  couple  of  four-inch  wire  nails  pieces 
2  Me  inches  Ion?,  measuring  from  the  point.  The 
position  of  each  is  %  inch  from  the  edge  of  the 
bottom-board  and  about  4  inches  from  each  end.  Drill 
holes  for  them,  then  insert  the  blunt  end  and  drive 
home,  leavin?  \^  inch  projecting.  Replace  the  back 
hoard  and  force  it  down  upon  the  points  of  the  nails 
so  as  to  mark  the  position  of  the  holes.     Drill  these. 

The  cover  may  now  le  made.  The  telescope  sides, 
if  the  cover  is  a  tight  fit.  will  draw  all  parts  of  the 
lurenu  tightly  together;  hence  it  is  better  to  make 
the  roof  first,  the  exact  size  being  the  outside  dimen 
sions  of  the  bureau— that  is.  17%x23%  inches. 
The  side  pieces  of  the  cover  are  made  of  %  *2%- 
inch  wood,  and  are  best  made  with  a  miter  joint. 
To  insure  easy  fitting  it  is  advisable  to  chamfer  the 
inside  lower  edje. 

To  make  the  roof  perfectly  water-tight  it  should 
be  covered  with  a  zinc  or  galvanized  iron  roof,  or 
with  canvas  to  which  are  applied  three  coats  of  paint. 

The  entrance  block  is  %  x  3  x  17.  On  one  side 
is  a  cut-out  %  X  5 ;  on  the  other,  %  x  8.  We  thus 
have  a  choice  of  three  different  sizes  of  entrances. 
In  addition,  by  the  use  of  blocks  of  wood  we  can 
contract  as  much  as  we  please. 

To  hold  the  blocks  in  poeition,  put  lugs  on  the 
sides  of  the  hive,  the  size  being  %  x  2  x  6.  Cut  out 
a  space  %  x  3  to  permit  the  entrance  block  to  fit  in. 

By  slipping  the  hive  bodies  into  place,  one  can 
test  the  accuracy  of  the  construction.  There  ought 
to  be  a  %-inch  space  between  each  hive-body.  The 
front  and  back  cleats  should  be  flush  with  the  top 
of  the  hive  opposite.  The  lower  hive  should  be  even 
with  the  lower  edge  of  the  front  board. 

When  fitting  is  perfect,  remove  all  pieces  and  fast- 
en all  cleats  and  runners  in  place  with  1%-inch 
screws,  not  forgetting  the  projecting  screws  on  the 
front  board  cleats. 

The  permanent  fastening  of  the  sides  and  front 
board  is  best  done  with  brass  screws,  as  they  are  not 
liable  to  rust. 

The  above  dcsijni  is  suitable  for  extract- 
ed; but  by  ehauiiiufr  tlie  position  of  the 
upper  runners  and  cleats  it  can  be  made 
available  for  section  honey. 

The  quilt  should  be  l.Wg  x  193^.  Plenty 
of  room  is  s^iven  above  the  uppermost  hive 
for  pilin.G:  on  lots  of  old  sacking  to  retain 
the  warmth.  On  very  hot  days  upward  ven- 
tilation is  secured  by  turning:  back  the  rear 
end  of  the  quilt  and  prying  up  the  cover  a 
little. 

To  nreser\*e  the  woodwork  of  the  founda- 
tion frame  it  is  advisable  to  set  the  bureau 
on  cross-pieces  of  lumber. 

The  three  hives  T  had  made  early  in  June 
nre  now  in  tho  care  of  three  beekeepers  in 
tin-  territory.  British  Columbia  readers  may 
be  i   {crested  to  know  where  they  are  locat- 
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ed.  One  is  at  the  experiment  farm  at  Agas- 
siz ;  one  is  under  the  care  of  Wilfred  Smith, 
of  Dewdney;  the  third  is  in  the  apiary  of 
John  Reaghy  Ladner.  The  latter  is  a  bee- 
keeper of  twenty  years'  experience  who 
successfully  manages  a  back-yard  apiary  of 
about  40  colonies  in  a  very  tricky  locality. 
Wilfred  Smith  is  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
one  who  last  year  took  over  the  home  apiary 
of  thirty  colonies  that  had  been  modera'ely 
neglected,  and  beat  his  dad  out  of  his  boots, 
much  to  dad's  delight.  The  superintendent 
of  the  experiment  farm  is  keenly  interested 
in  bees,  but,  unfortunately,  is  over\vhelmed 
with  the  care  of  many  things,  and  so  has  too 
often  to  attend  to  the  bees  at  odd  moments. 
But  somehow  I  feel  that  the  very  variety  in 
the  conditions  will  be  all  the  better  for  the 
test.  All  have  one  condition  in  common — 
eool  nights  and  plenty  of  rainfall. 

On  July  28  Wilfred  Smith  reported,  "For 
the  coast  district  it  looks  as  if  the  hive  is 
perfection  itself.  It  does  not  seem  to  be 
affected  by  rapid  changes  of  temi>erature 
such  as  cold  nights  after  a  warm  day.  The 
bees  never  hang  out  in  front,  no  matter  how 
hot  the  weather.  (This,  by  the  way,  is  my 
own  experience,  so  far  as  T  have  had  oppor- 
tunity to  notice.)  Brood-rearing  never 
ceases,  and  is  reared  right  up  to  the  outside 
walls  of  the  hive  body.  In  a  single-walled 
ten-frame  hive,  you  know,  the  two  outside 
frames  generally  contain  no  brood.  Tn  an 
eight  the  inner  surface  of  the  second  franre 
is  used  for  brood." 

The  real  test  will  be  the  wintering  and 
springing.  The  results  I  should  be  able  to 
report  bv  July. 

Victoria,  B*  C. 


REPORT   OF  THE  MICHIGAN    BEEKEEPERS* 

CONVENTION  HELD  AT  DETROIT,  DEC. 

10, 11,  1913 


BY  G.  A.  OPFINEER 


The  convention  was  opened  by  a  very 
pleasing  address  by  President  Jenner  E. 
Morse,  of  Saginaw,  in  which  he  welcomed 
the  beekeepers  at  the  convention,  and 
brought  forward  in  a  very  prominent  way 
the  advantages  of  the  friendly  spirit  which 
should  exist  between  beekeepers. 

He  was  followed  by  an  address,  "  The 
Production  and  Sale  of  Comb  Honey,"  by 
Mr.  Leonard  Griggs,  of  Flint,  Mich.,  who 
spoke  at  length  on  the  production  of  honey, 
both  comb  and  extracted.  He  advocated  the 
use  of  the  double-walled  hive  for  the  winter- 
ing of  bees,  and  also  for  the  production  of 
honey,  both  comb  and  extracted.  He  ships 
all  of  his  honey  by  freight,  packing  the 
comb  honey  in  the  regular  way  and  the 
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extracted  in  GO-pouiid  tin  cans.  He  favored 
selling  to  the  wholesaler  in  preference  to 
tlie  commission  man,  or  direct  to  the  retail 
trade.  During  his  speech  he  said  that  he 
expects  to  buy  a  power  extractor  and  to 
increase  the  number  of  his  apiaries  so  that 
he  can  produce  much  more  honey  than  he 
did  this  season,  this  season's  production 
amounting  to  35,000  lbs. 

"  The  Relation  of  Beekeepers  and  the 
Fruit-grower  "  was  presented  by  Mr.  R.  H. 
Pettit,  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  Professor  of  En- 
tomology in  the  Michigan  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. With  the  aid  of  lantern  slides  he 
brought  before  the  convention  the  benefit 
to  fruit-growers  by  having  bees  in  their 
neighborhood.  His  talk  was  followed  by  a 
question-box,  in  which  the  whole  convention 
took  part  in  a  general  discussion  of  the 
topic. 

The  evening  session  was  opened  by  an 
address  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Tyrrell,  Detroit,  Sec- 
letary  of  the  National  Beekeepers'  Associa- 
tion, on  "  Imagination  as  Applied  to  the 
Bee  Business."  Mr.  Tyrrell  mentioned  the 
instance  of  the  Root  Company  sending  bees 
to  Florida  as  being  the  result  of  some  one's 
imagination  being  put  to  the  test  for  the 
benefit  of  the  beekeeping  industry. 

Mr.  J.  Pomeroy  Munson,  of  Grand  Rap- 
ids, President  of  the  Michigan  State  Horti- 
cultural Society,  spoke  on  "  The  Relation 
between  the  Fruit-grower  and  the  Beekeep- 


er," and  dwelt  largely  on  the  subject  of  bees 
being  poisoned  by  spraying,  and  also  on  the 
so-called  danger  of  bees  spoiling  ripe  fruit. 

Prof.  F.  E.  Millen,  of  Lansing,  State  In- 
spector of  Apiaries,  gave  a  long  talk  on 
"  Foul  Brood  of  Different  Kinds,  and  Meth- 
od of  Treatment,"  covering  the  subject  very 
thoroughly,  and  answering' the  many  ques- 
tions asked  him.  He  urged  the  co-operation 
of  every  beekeeper,  and  the  assistance  of 
every  person  to  help  get  control  of  the  dis- 
ease in  Michigan. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Woodman,  of  Grand  Rapids, 
gave  an  attractive  demonstration  of  a  new 
machine  for  fastening  foundation  in  sec- 
tions, which  seemed  to  interest  many  mem- 
bers, the  machine  putting  starters  in  both 
top  and  bottom,  and  folding  the  sections  in 
one  operation. 

Thursday's  meeting  was  opened  with  an 
address  by  Prof.  Morley  Pettit,  Guelph, 
Ontario,  of  the  Ontario  Agi-icultural  Col- 
lege, and  also  Secretary  of  the  Ontario  Bee- 
keepers' Association.  His  address  dwelt 
largely  on  the  relation  of  the  different  asso- 
ciations in  beekeeping,  on  how  to  procure 
new  members,  and  on  the  bee  industry  or 
the  development  of  the  bee  industry  in  gen- 
eral. His  address  was  received  with  much 
applause,  and  many  questions  were  asked. 

The  subject  of  "  Wintering  Bees  in  the 
Cellar  "  was  thoroughly  discussed  by  Mr. 
David  Running,  of  Filion.    He  is  vice-presi- 
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dent  of  the  Michigan  Beekeepers'  Associa- 
tion. He  discussed  the  subject  very  thor- 
oughly from  the  conditions  in  his  own  local- 
ity and  those  of  his  own  apiary,  answering 
many  questions  on  the  wintering  proposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Ira  B.  Bartlett,  of  East  Jordan,  who 
was  to  speak  on  "  Wintering  Bees  on  Sum- 
mer Stands,"  was  absent,  and  a  paper  on 
the  subject  was  read  by  the  Secretary. 

"  How  to  Manage  500  Colonies  for  Ex- 
tracted Honey  with  the  Least  Labor  "  was 
the  subject  of  an  address  by  Mr.  C.  P. 
Dadant,  Hamilton,  111.  His  talk  was  very 
pleasing,  and  he  answered  the  many  ques- 
tions asked  him  on  the  production  of  ex- 
tracted honey,  in  a  thorough  manner. 

The  afternoon  session,  which  was  the 
closing  session  of  the  meeting,  was  given 
mostly  to  business  of  the  Association  and 
the  election  of  new  officers.  By  a  unani- 
nK>us  vote  of  the  convention  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  0.  H.  Schmidt,  Bay  City,  was  instruct- 
ed to  cast  the  vote  re-electing  the  entire  list 
of  officers  of  the  previous  year.  It  also 
elected  the  President,  Mr.  Jenner  E.  Morse, 
as  the  next  delegate  to  the  National  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  place  of  the  next  Michigan 
convention  is  Lansing,  at  the  Agricultural 
College. 


FITTING  SUPERS  TO  ODD-SIZED  FRAMES 


BY  R.  F.  HOLTEBMANN 

There  are  two  distinct  classes  of  beekeep- 
ers. Those  in  one  class  have  every  frame 
in  the  apiary  the  same  size,  and  even  of  the 
same  make,  the  brood-chambers  uniform, 
and  the  upper  stories  of  the  same  capacity 
and  size.  By  that  I  mean  the  frames  are 
not  only  of  the  Langstroth  dimensions,  but 
they  are  all  either  Hoffman,  staple-spaced, 
or  not  self-spacing  at  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  beekeepers  of  the 
other  class  buy  almost  any  thing  which  is 
a  beehive,  not  because  the  bees  are  in  good 
shape  and  they  get  them  at  the  right  price, 
and  intend  to  put  them  into  other  hives  as 
soon  as  time  or  perhaps  even  money  will 
permit,  but  because  a  hive  is  a  hive,  and  the 
matter  of  uniformity  or  interchangeable- 
ness  does  not  enter  into  their  calculation. 
Those  of  the  latter  class  never  make  much 
headway  in  beekeeping. 

To  the  first  class  I  aim  to  belong;  hut  I 
have  bought  a  good  many  colonies  of  bees, 
and  in  that  way  have  many  frames  which, 
while  of  the  Langstroth  type,  are  not  staple- 
spaced,  but  spaced  by  the  Hoffman  method, 
and  some  are  not  self-spaced  at  all.  Unless 
a  colony  has  crooked  combs  or  lack  of  time 
does  not  permit  transferring,  I  aim  to  get 


every  one  into  the  twelve-frame  Langstroth 
hive  soon  after  buying.  However,  there 
have  been  times  when  I  have  had  to  fit  a 
super  upon  a  hive  which  did  not  fit  it  for 
perhaps  either  length  or  width,  and  neces- 
sity has  schooled  me  to  do  this  with  a  very 
fair  amount  of  success. 

if  a  hive  is  not  wide  enough  for  the 
super,  the  queen-excluder  can  be  made  to 
stick  over  on  each  side  (the  width  of  the 
rim  is  generally  Vs  inch),  or  a  cleat  can  be 
tacked  on  each  side  of  the  hive.  The  same 
can  be  done  at  the  front  of  the  hive.  The 
difficulty  here  is  with  the  cover;  and  the 
only^vay  out  of  this  is  to  take  some  roofing- 
paper,  tack  it  on  a  rim,  and  put  the  pre- 
vious cover  on  top  of  this.  At  the  season  of 
the  year  when  supers  are  on,  this  answers 
fairly  well. 

Brantford,  Canada. 


ISLE-OF-WIGHT  DISEASE  ABATING 


A  Critidsoi  of  Some  off  the  Statements  Made  by 
Joseph  Tinsely  in  the  S^t.  15th  Issue 

BY  JOHN  8MALLWO0D 


Mr.  Tinsely 's  experiences,  p.  647,  Sept. 
15,  are  so  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of 
others  and  to  my  own  that  I  feel  compelled 
(lest  there  should  be  any  mistake)  in  de- 
fault of  some  one  better  to  take  up  the  cud- 
gel myself  and  dispute  them.  But  first  let 
me  say  that  the  rock-bottom  and  exhaustive 
authority  on  this  question  is  the  Report  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  (price  1  shilling, 
post  free,  from  the  Board) ;  and  as  there  is 
a  revision  of  it  published  this  year  it  is  the 
last  word  on  the  subject. 

Let  us  notice  especially  the  first  paragraph 
of  your  correspondent's  letter.  Writing  of 
the  disease  he  remarks,  "  It  shows  no  sign 
of  abating."  It  is  evident  the  writer  either 
is  too  careless  or  else  has  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  truth. 

Unquestionably  during  this  current  yeax 
the  scourge  has  much  abated.  Better  climat- 
ic conditions,  an  abundant  yield,  and  also 
probably  because  the  weak  colonies  have 
been  wiped  out,  are  the  possible  reasons  for 
the  improvement.  I  should  very  much  have 
liked  to  give  official  statistics;  but  as  there 
are  none  published,  this  is  impossible.  1 
must,  therefore,  prove  my  assertion  from 
other  sources. 

As  expert  (or  inspector)  for  two  counties, 
Oxford  and  Middlesex,  the  latter  of  which 
lost  80  per  cent  of  the  colonies  in  1910-jUL, 
my  personal  visits  to  our  subscribers  have 
occupied  me  from  the  early  spring  until  tbe 
date  at  which  I  am  writing.  I  have  found 
very  few  new  cases:  in  some  instances  even 
the  bees  have  seemed  to  cure  themselves,  and. 
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Colony  killed  by  Isle-of- Wight  disease. 


unquestionably  the  colonies  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  two  previous  years. 

And  I  have  other  interesting  evidence. 
When  the  pestilence  was  at  its  height,  every 
morning  the  British  Bee  Journal  received 
quite  a  consignment  of  samples  of  dead  bees 
on  which  to  adjudicate  the  cause  of  their 
demise — a  kind  of  coroner's  inquest.  Now, 
the  Bee  Journal  informs  me,  very  few  are 
sent;  further,  callers  and  correspondents 
fnMii  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  write  and 
speak  of  the  abatement  of  the  disease  and 
the  marked  improvement.  I  think,  there- 
fore, we  may  comfort  ourselves  very  reason- 
ably with  the  hope  that  we  are  through  with 
one  of  those  cycles  of  years  in  which  this 
disease  appears.  In  no  way  is  your  corres- 
pondent's statement  true,  that  it  shows  no 
sign  of  abating. 

London,  Eng. 


MORE  ABOUT  THE  ISLE-OF-WIGHT  DISEASE 


BY  W.  HERROD 
Junior  Editor  British  Bet  Journal 


I  notice  on  p.  647,  Sept.  15,  an  article  on 
the  above  by  Joseph  Tinsely  which  is  most 
misleading.  It  is  a  pity  that  such  canards 
should  get  into  a  paper  of  Gleanings' 
standard.  Your  correspondent  is  a  little 
careless  in  what  he  says,  nor  does  he  take 


the  trouble  to  verify 
the  statements  made 
to  him  by  others. 

In  the  first  place, 
his  statement  that 
"  the  disease  shows 
no  sign  of  abating'' 
is  entirely  wrong. 
In  my  capacity  as 
junior  editor  of  the 
British  Bee  Journal 
I  claim  to  have  the 
best  opportunity  of 
any  one  in  Great 
Britain  for  judging 
this,  and  I  can  assure 
you  it  is  abating.  In 
some  districts  it  has 
disappeared  altogeth- 
er. Take,  as  an  in- 
stance, the  apiary  at 
Swanley,  which  he 
mentions.  This  was 
attacked  in  1910,  but 
there  has  been  no 
outbreak  since  then. 
Right  from  the 
commencement  of  the 
disease,  bees  have 
succumbed  from  it  in 
winter  as  well  as  summer.  He  speaks  of  the 
bees  '^  seizing  small  pieces  of  grass  and 
weeds  to  raise  themselves  higher  where  they 
clustered  in  knots."  Can  anybody  under- 
stand what  he  means?  Fancy  a  knot  of  bees 
clustering  on  a  blade  of  grass !  What  really 
happens  is  that  the  bees  cluster  in  knots  on 
the  alighting-board  and  on  the  ground.  His 
illustrations  of  dead  bees,  etc.,  are  mislead- 
ing. Similar  ones  could  be  taken  at  any  time 
by  any  beekeeper.  The  pictures  I  send  show 
diseased  bees  actually  clustering  on  the 
alighting-board;  a  colony  dead,  and  the 
staining  of  the  outside  of  the  hive,  which 
occurs  far  more  frequently  than  staining 
inside. 

There  is  no  conflict  of  opinion  as  to  cures. 
A  number  of  beekeepers  are  trying  hard  to 
find  a  remedy,  and  the  rest  are  praying  that 
they  may  be  successful. 

If  your  correspondent  knew  as  I  do  the 
tremendous  amount  of  work  done  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  he  would  not  make  the 
remarks  he  does.  One  thing  they  have  prov- 
ed conclusively  is  that  the  disease  has  been 
spread  by  careless  and  unscrupulous  bee- 
keepers, and  they  state  it  is  impossible  to 
stamp  it  out  until  a  "  Disease  of  Bees  Act  " 
is  obtained.  Your  correspondent  is  one  of 
those  fighting  against  this  being  obtained, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  under  his 
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AlighUn^-board  of  colonv  afflicted  with  l8le*of- 
Wight  disease,  showing  the  bees  gathered  together  in 
knots. 

name  in  the  Staffordshire  Chronicle  of  Aug. 
2,1913: 

It  is  cause  for  congratulation  that  the  Bee-disease 
Bill  has  been  dropped  this  session. 

Then  to  show  how  inconsistent  he  is,  com- 
pare the  following  paragraph  from  the  same 
paper  with  the  article  written  in  Glean- 
ings: 

To  show  the  fallacy  of  hastening  such  legislation, 
it  is  now  candidly  admitted  that  in  many  cases  of 
Isle-of-Wight  disease,  the  bees  will  overcome  the  pest 
if  given  time;  and  I  have  also  proved  this  with  my 
many  experiments.  Had  legislation  been  in  existence, 
many  excellent  colonies  would  have  been  destroyed. 

In  two  or  three  counties  in  England  there  has  been 
such  a  wholesale  destroying  of  colonies  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  raise  a  honey  show  this  year  and  War- 
wickshire is  one  of  them.  One  can  not  help  but 
think  that  too  much  has  been  made  of  the  disease, 
and  that  many  stocks  have  been  destroyed  that  had 
no  Isle-of-Wight  disease  at  all. 

Now,  any  one  with  the  slightest  experi- 
ence of  Isle-of-Wight  disease  knows  that, 
once  a  stock  is  attacked,  it  is  doomed. 


His  statement  that  Italian  bees  are  not 
affected  is  as  inaccurate  as  the  rest  of  his 
remarks.  There  are  not  many  Italian  bees 
kept  in  Great  Britain,  so  that  it  is  difficult 
to  make  a  comparison.  The  disease  is  no 
respecter  of  the  race  of  bees,  and  I  have 
had  a  number  of  specimens  of  Italian  and 
C'arniolan  bees  sent  me  which  were  badly 
affected. 

He  mentions  one  county  where  500  colo- 
nies perished.  I  can  tell  him  the  number  in 
that  county  is  thousands  and  not  hundreds, 
and  also  that  his  informant  wrote  in  a  con- 
temporary in  July,  1911,  "I  shall  be  able 
to  go  on  and  keep  my  bees  and  not  let  them 
die  of  disease  as  was  the  case  at  Swanley." 
That  boast  has  not  been  fulfilled,  as  his 
apiary  is  among  those  wiped  out  in  the 
county  mentioned.  It  is  the  gross  ignorance 
of  people  of  this  description  which  is  the 
means  of  spreading  disease  in  this  country. 

Then  with  regard  to  the  queen  he  states 
that  "  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  disease  she 
is  Ihe  last  to  die,"  but  gives  no  reason  for 
this.  Surely  if  he  had  studied  the  disease 
he  should  know.  Neither  queen  nor  brood 
is  affected,  because  their  food  is  given  al- 
ready digested,  therefore  it  does  not  eontain 
the  germs  of  microsporidiosis  which  undi- 
gested food  often  does. 

London,  Eng. 


LIQUEFYING  GRANULATED  HONEY 

The  Tops  of  the  Cans  Should  Not  be  Submerged 
in  Water 


Entrance  of  a  hive  containing  a  colony  afflicted  with 

the  Isle-of-Wiifht  disease.     Note  the  staining  of 

the  front  of  the  hive. 


BY  T.  P.  ROBINSON 

The  writer's  attention  was  called  to  Mr. 
Louis  H.  Scholl's  article  on  heating  granu- 
lated honey  to  reliquefy  it,  in  the  Nov.  15th 
issue",  and  having  had  much  experience  in 
this  work  I  have  decided  to  offer  a  few  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Scholl  is  right  in  his  statement  that 
honey  should  be  heated  slowly  for  best  re- 
sults, but  painfully  wrong  when  he  tells  us 
to  submerge  the  cans  in  hot  water  and  cover 
the  top  of  the  vat  entirely.  One  great  dan- 
ger of  inundation  is  that  water  is  liable  1o 
creep  in  through  the  caps  of  the  cans.  The 
other  is  that  of  overheating  the  honey.  1 
have  heated  something  like  20,000  pounds 
of  honey  since  August,  and  I  think  the 
matter  of  reliquefying  honey  a  part  of  bee- 
keeping, just  the  same  as  any  other  part  of 
the  work,  which  is  an  absolute  requisite  in 
this  part  of  the  State  with  our  cotton  and 
horsemint  honey. 

My  cauldrons  or  vats  hold  12  five-gallon 
cans  each,  and  I  usually  heat  about  2000 
pounds  at  one  time.     The  cans  are  made 
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just  as  deep  as  the 
five-gallon  cans  are 
high  plus  one  inch  to 
accommodate  wooden 
strips  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  vat  on 
which  to  place  the  cans 
to  prevent  burning  the 
honey.  The  water  in 
the  vat  comes  to  a 
point  one  inch  from 
the  top.  The  vat  is 
placed  on  brick  six 
inches  high,  so  as  to 
have  the  fire  fiush 
against  the  bottom  of 
the  vat.  When  heating 
begins,  the  water  is 
used  as  a  thermometer. 
The  water  in  the  vat 
around  the  honey  is 
heated  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  hot  dishwater, 
and  held  at  this  tem- 
perature. Presently 'the 
heated  honey  will  be- 
gin to  flow  to  the  top 
of  the  can,  allowing 
the  granulated  part  to 
sink  to  the  bottom  of  • 

the  can.  This  process  of  the  heated  honey 
rising  and  the  solid  parts  going  down  con- 
tinues until  the  whole  mass  is  liquid.  I  heat 
the  honey  until  it  reaches  about  two-thirds 
the  boiling-point.  The  cans  are  kept  sealed 
tight  all  the  while  to  retain  the  aroma  of 
the  honey.  The  stirring  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Scholl  is  unnecessary. 

I  reliquefy  and  redeem  chunk  comb  honey 
by  thus  heating,  and  have  as  a  result  fine 
extracted  honey  with  a  nice  cake  of  wax.  I 
have  used  this  method  of  reliquefying  hon- 
ey for  13  years,  and  it  has  been  very  satis- 
factory to  myself  and  customers.  I  have 
vet  to  receive  my  first  complaint. 

Bartlett,  Texas. 
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B.  -T.  Mayo' 8  tree 
500  pouudB. 


A  TREE  mVE 


BY  C.  B.  MORRIS 


B.  J.  Mayo,  of  Metuchen,  N.  J.,  a  bee- 
keeper of  forty  colonies,  has  an  interesting 
srecimeTi  of  bees  in  a  (ree-trunk  that  was 
obtainrd  in  November,  1013,  at  a  cost  of 
considerable  trouble  and  labor. 

The  colony  was  discovered  in  the  woods, 
about,! wenty-five  feet  from  the  ground,  in  a 
dead  tree.  An  investigation  proved  the  worth 
of  both  bees  and  honey,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing night  the  first  steps  toward  gathering 
were  made.     The  tree-trunk  was  sawed  at 


hive,  weighing,  with  the  bees,  \u  the  neighborhood  of 

the  point  where  the  bottom  of  the  combs 
was  correctly  judged  to  be,  and  allowed  lo 
fall  over  and  down  into  a  smaller  one.  Tht 
smaller  one  was  cut,  and  allowed  to  fall  into 
a  still  smaller  one,  and  so  on  until  four  trees 
in  all  had  been  cut  down.  This  permitted 
the  lowering  of  the  hive  by  degrees,  and 
thus  saved  the  otherwise  25-foot  drop  that 
would  have  resulted  in  an  entire  loss  of 

As  the  bees  were  of  i\\e  Italian  breed,  and 
not  the  common  black  kind  that  are  so  often 
found  in  the  woods,  it  was  an  object  to  save 
them  as  well  as  to  obtain  their  honey. 

The  top  half  of  the  tree  was  landed  safe- 
ly, and  the  extent  of  the  colony  judged  to 
be  51  inches  upward  from  the  bottom  cut. 
This  estimate  proved  to  be  wrong,  as  the 
saw  passed  through  the  combs,  leaving  about 
a  quarter  of  them  still  in  the  top.  The 
smaller  portion  was  then  cut  off,  and,  with 
the  larger  one,  placed  in  a  wagon  and  taken 
to  Mr.  Mayors  apiary. 

The  picture  shows  how  the  larger  portion 
was  made  fast  to  a  tree,  the  smaller  one  ly- 
ing on  its  side  empty. 

It  is  the  desire  of  Mr.  Mayo  to  have  tlie 
bees  in  the  larger  portion  work  their  way 
up  and  into  the  hive  on  top,  filled  with  the 
remains  of  extracted  honey-combs,  and  then, 
under  favorable  conditions,  remove  the  colo- 
ny to  a  place  where  other  hives  of  this  pat- 
tern are  located.     Already  this  procedure 
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Ontario  honey  exhibit  in  Horticultural  Building  of  the  ' 
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A  portion  of  the  apiary  of  B.  J.  Mayo,  Metuchen,  N.  J.  Mr.  Mayo  start€d  three  years  a^o  with  onlv 
five  colonies.  The  cover  picture  for  this  issue  showv  Mr.  Mayo  and  his  son  standing  near  the  edge  of  their 
apiary. 


has  been  successfully  worked  on  the  smaller 
portion,  and  the  honey  taken  from  it. 

The  hive  as  it  now  stands  measures  ol 
inches  in  height,  58  in  circumference,  and 
is  estimated  to  weigh  300  |)ounds. 

Metuchen,  N.  J. 


THE  ONTARIO  HONEY  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  HOR- 
TICULTURAL EXHIBITION,  TORONTO 


BY  E.  R.  ROOT 


Last  year,  in  November,  Ihere  was  hehl  in 
Toronto  tlie  usual  horticultural  exhibition 
nud  poultry  and  fat-stock  show.  Hut  the 
thing  that  would  interest  the  beekeei>er  par- 
ticularly was  a  magnificent  honey  exhibit  in 
the  very  center  of  the  horticultural  building, 
mounted  on  a  large  table.  This  exhibit  was 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  O. 
Sibbald,  of  Claude,  Ontario,  a  director  in 
the  Ontario  Beekeepers*  Association,  ard 
one  of  the  prominent  and  most  successful 
beekeepei^  in  the  Province.  When  I  say 
^'^ successful "  I  mean  that  he  is  one  of  the 
largest  producers  of  a  fine  table  extracted 
honey  on  the  continent.  There  are  but  very 
few  men  whose  crops  are  larger,  and  cer- 
tainly none  who  produce  a  finer  honey. 
During  the  winter  he  changes  his  residence 


to  Toronto,  where  he  looks  after  the  selling 
of  his  crops. 

When  plans  were  made  to  have  this  horti 
cultural  exhibition,  the  beekeepers  of  tlip 
Province  saw  to  it  that  their  allied  industr> 
was  properly  represented.  As  we  know  that 
bees  make  more  and  better  fruit  possible, 
what  could  be  more  appropriate  than  that 
honey  should  be  shown  at  this  horticultural 
exhibition  ? 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  thing  in  this 
whole  exhibition  hall,  unless  it  be  the  Pee) 
(^ounty  exhibit  of  fruit  opposite,  was  the 
Ontano  beekeepers*  honey  exhibit  as  shown 
in  the  illustration  preceding,  occupying  as  it 
docs  the  very  center  of  the  vast  building. 

Mr.  Sibbald,  though  he  had  had  no  pre- 
vious experience,  or  at  least  a  very  limited 
one,  was  prevailed  on  to  take  charge  of  and 
erect  this  exhibit.  That  he  has  the  artistic 
sense  so  necessary  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  1 
think  will  be  agreed  to  by  all  who  look  at 
this  picture.  Instead  of  following  the  p^n- 
ventional  lines  of  a  blocky  or  massHre  dis- 
play it  will  be  noticed  that  he  adopted  a 
variety  of  schemes  to  set  off  the  honev.  The 
big  tower  in  the  very  center  of  the  exliibit. 
made  uj)  of  comb  honey  and  bottles  of  ex- 
tracted, not  too  crowded,  stands  out  in 
strong  relief.     The  pyramids  and  smaller 
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towers  are  scattered  here  and  there  with 
b.iiUil  giH)ui-s  ot  honey  in  various  parts.  The 
effect  with  the  open  spaces  is  very  pleasing.* 

1*  have  before  spoken  of  the  beautiful 
color  and  quality  of  Ontario  clover  honey. 
It  comes  as  near  being  water-white  as  any 
honey  I  have  ever  seen,  with  one  exception, 
and  that  is  the  guajilla  of  Texas.  As  every 
one  knows,  honey  in  a  picture  will  take 
black;  but  if  you  can  imagine  these  black 
bottles  containing  a  very  pale  crystalline 
honey  you  can  get  something  of  an  idea  of 
the  beauty  of  this  exhibit.  Of  course,  there 
were  dark  honeys,  such  as  buckwheat,  but 
the  great  mass  of  the  display  was  made  up 
of  Ontario  white  clover. 

By  the  way,  our  correspondent,  Mr.  Byer, 
on  page  6  of  our  last  issue,  another  large 
producer  of  fine  honey,  thinks  I  shall  be 
taken  to  task  for  intimating  that  the  white- 
ness of  Ontario  clover  is  due  to  thistle.  We 
have  no  thistle  in  our  clover  honey  on  this 
side  of  the  line;  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Ontario  product  has  something  else  in 
its  flavor  that  is  very  pleasant,  and  lighter 
in  color  than  our  clover,  I  naturally  con- 
cluded that  thistle  explained  the  difference. 
Nor  did  several  of  the  Ontario  beekeepers 
with  whom  I  talked  demur  at  the  suggestion. 
Mr.  O.  L.  Hershiser,  one  of  the  best  judges 
of  honey  in  the  United  States,  and  who  was 
a  judge  of  some  honey  at  the  Ontario  con- 
vention, gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  there 
was  a  little  thistle  in  much  of  the  Ontario 
clover  honey. 

In  our  last  issue,  also  page  6,  our  corres- 
pondent, Mr.  Byer,  could  not  refrain  from 
commenting  on  the  fact  that  a  certain  editor 
had  been  lild  up  by  a  "  cop  "  for  stealing 
honey.  Now  that  "the  cat  is  out  of  the 
bag"  I  might  as  well  "put  on  the  shoe" 
and  explain.  I  stood,  very  innocently,  in 
front  of  this  honey  exhibit,  as  shown  in  the 
picture,  while  a  good  beekeeper  kept  me  in 
close  conversation.  Whether  there  was  any 
design  on  his  part,  I  know  not.  I  remem- 
ber somebody  bumped  up  against  me,  and  a 
movement  in  or  toward  my  overcoat  pocket. 
As  the  occasion  of  the  collision  was  my 
friend  Charles  E.  Hopper,  I  did  not  feel  to 
see  what  I  missed — or  in  this  case  acquired. 
I  merely  supposed  it  was  an  accident,  and 
let  it  go  at  that.  Soon  afterward  a  Cana- 
dian policeman,  with  an  artificial  sternness 
on  his  face,  took  hold  of  my  arm  and  said, 
"  So  you  are  the  chap  who  has  been  stealing 
some  of  this  honey  t  I  have  caught  you  with 
the  goods  on  you."  Remembering  that  bump 
against   my    pocket   I   reached   down   and 
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'{[^''  *  The  rreat  trouble  with  mmnj  honey  exhibits  is 
f  ej-  that  the  dispIaT  is  too  crowded.  The  open  spaces, 
^^  .  as  in  the  exhibit  aboye,  help  to  set  off  the  groups  ox 
lit  ^  honey. 
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found  a  bottle  of  honi->.  1  immediately 
tui'iied  about  and  saw  a  twinkle  in  the  eyes 
of  Mr.  Sibbald,  Air.  Hopper,  and,  1  think, 
of  Mr.  Byer.  I  tiumed  to  Mr.  Policeman 
and  said,  "  Those  tell., wo  over  there  have 
been  stuffing  my  (/ockbts.^ 

"  That  is  a  very  good  story  for  you  to 
tell,"  said  he;  "but  you  had  better  come 
along  with  me."  By  that  time  the  assumed 
sternness  on  his  face  had  broken  into  a 
smile,  and  a  suppressed  giggle  was  heard 
in  the  direction  of  my  friends. 

It  seems  that  some  of  these  bottles  of  hon- 
ey, so  easy  of  access,  had  been  stolen,  and 
the  police  had  been  instructed  to  keep  a 
watch,  and  the  first  man  he  caught  with  the 
goods  on  him  was  the  editor  of  Gleanings! 
Well,  if  I  do  not  get  into  any  worse  scrape 
Ihan  this  I  shall  count  myself  fortunate. 


FIELD  MEETING  OF  THE  NEW  JERSEY  BEE- 
KEEPERS* ASSOCIATION 


BY  E.  G.  CARR 


One  of  the  best-attended  meetings  of  the 
New  Jersey  Beekeepers'  Association  was 
held  at  the  apiary  of  Geo.  Grover,  on  June 
25,  there  being  63  present. 

The  first  subject  under  discussion  was  the 
improved  robber  cloth  by  Dr.  Cheney,  of 
Hoboken.  This,  besides  being  ingeniously 
gotten  up,  contains  valuable  features.  This 
was  fully  described  and  illustrated,  p.  270, 
April  15.  Another  device  shown  by  Dr. 
Cheney  was  a  stand  on  which  to  place  re- 
moved supers,  which  is  so  constructed  as  to 
make  it  aimost  impossible  to  mash  bees  on 
the  under  side  of  the  super,  and,  besides,  is 
very  simple  in  construction. 

The  next  was  a  discussion  by  W.  W.  Case, 
of  the  tube  escape  and  its  uses.  So  far  as 
can  be  learned,  Mr.  Case  is  the  originator  of 
this  device;  and,  while  primarily  designed 
for  the  treatment  of  foul-broody  colonies,  it 
is  also  ideal  for  transferring  from  any  sort 
of  hive  or  box  which  can  be  made  bee-tight. 

This  was  also  fully  described  and  illus- 
trated, page  406  of  the  June  15th  issue. 

After  lunchy  "  Short  cuts  in  finding 
queens  "  was  discussed  by  I.  J.  Stringham, 
of  New  York ;  Dr.  Cheney,  of  Hoboken,  and 
Pres.  Root,  of  Red  Bank.  Mr.  Stringham's 
plan  is  particularly  adapted  to  finding 
queens  when  robbers  are  bad,  and  in  black 
or  hybrid  stock.  The  operation  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  hive  which  is  to  be  manipulated  has 
placed  near  it  a  bottom-board;  on  this  a 
queen-excluder  and  two  empty  hive-bodies 
over  it.     The  hive  is  gently  smoked  at  the 
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One  of  C.  H.  Root's  apiaries  showing  his  winter  cases. 


entrance,  lifted  from  its  bottom,  and  placed 
on  the  two  bodies.  It  is  now  opened,  and 
two  outside  frames  removed;  and  after 
making  sure  the  queen  is  not  on  them  they 
are  covered  from  robbers.  The  remaining 
frames  in  the  hive  are  spread  and  smoked 
freely.  The  bees,  together  with  the  queen, 
will  cluster  under  the  bottom-bars. 

Now  raise  the  hive  about  an  inch,  and  set 
it  down  sharply,  thus  dislodging  the  cluster 
of  bees.  Replace  the  combs  on  their  stand, 
return  the  two  removed  combs,  and,  after 
smoking  the  bees  from  the  upper  empty 
body,  remove  it  and  place  the  lower  body 
with  the  queen-excluder  over  the  brood-nest. 
Now  gently  smoke  the  bees  down  through 
the  queen-excluder,  and  the  queen  will  be 
found  trying  to  pass  through  the  zinc. 

Dr.  Cheney  makes  use  of  a  queen-exclud- 
er on  which  is  nailed  a  four-inch  board 
flush  with  the  edge.  The  hive  under  man- 
ipulation is  removed  from  its  bottom-board, 
and  an  empty  hive-body  put  in  its  place. 
On  this  is  put  the  queen-excluder  with  the 
board  attached  so  it  leaves  about  3  inches  of 
the  lower  hive  open  at  the  top.  The  hive  of 
combs  is  now  placed  square  on  the  queen- 
excluder,  and  the  combs  removed  one  by 
one ;  and  after  making  sure  the  queen  is  not 
on  them  they  are  placed  in  the  lower  body 
through  the  uncovered  space,  each  one  be- 
ing shoved  along  to  make  room  for  the  next. 

Pres.  Root  said  all  who  enjoyed  this  kind 
of  sport  were  welcome  to  it ;  but  this  way  he 
considered  superior.  It  is,  to  keep  nothing 
but  quiet  gentle  Italians;  and  he  never  had 


any  trouble  locating  the  queen  by  just  look- 
ing for  her. 

The  last  subject  to  be  discussed  was  the 
winter  case,  by  Pres.  Root.  This  case  is  of 
Mr.  Root's  devising,  and  is  double-walled 
with  two  inches  of  packing,  and  telescopes 
over  the  regular  dovetailed  hive-body,  the 
handhole  cleats  being  left  off  to  insure  a 
close  fit. 

The  brood-nest  is  covered  with  the  thin 
super  cover.  In  connection  with  this  win- 
ter case  is  used  a  double-packed  bottom- 
board  and  packed  telescope  cover.  Mr.  Root 
claims  a  yearly  profit  from  the  use  of  this 
case  of  $2.00  per  colony  in  saving  in  winter 
stores  and  extra  honey  gathered  early  be- 
fore the  cases  are  remov^. 

As  an  indication  of  the  interest  in  this 
meeting,  one  couple  started  at  three  o'clock 
A.  M.,  and  rode  bicycles  13  miles  to  catch  a 
train.    Several  members  were  enrolled. 

NUMBERS  AND  NAMK8  OP  THOSK  IN  SUMMER  MBBTIKG. 

1.  O.  V.  Barnes,  Pemberton,  N.  J. 

2.  Oeo.  Orover,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

3.  B.  J.  Mayo,  Metuchen,  N.  J. 

i.  P.  G.  Snyder,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

5.  C.  H.  Root,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

6.  Mrs.  W.  F.  Dilta,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

7.  W.  W.  Caee,  Prenchtown,  N.  J. 

8.  Mrs.  E.  G.  Carr,  New  Einrpt,  N.  J. 

9.  Edna  Carr,  New  Egypt,  N.  J. 

10.  J.  A.  Hallinger,  Titusville,  N.  J. 

11.  C.  G.  Lippincott,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 

12.  S.  Powers,  Wading  River,  N.  J. 

13.  P.  G.  Pox,  Pipersville,  Pa. 

14.  Henry  Bassett,  Salem,  N.  .1. 

15.  Julius  HiUel,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

16.  R.  Grabowaki,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

17.  G.  Franssen,  Lyons  Farms,  N.  J. 

18.  Mordecai  S.  Haines,  Mt  Holly,  N.  J. 

19.  W.  I.  Green,  ShrewBbury,  N.  J. 

20.  Hudson  B.  Haines,  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. 

21.  W.  B.  Bennett,  Bloomfleld,  N.  J.        » 
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22. 
23, 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36, 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52, 
53. 
54. 


J.  Li.  DuBree.  Jenkintown,  Pa. 

Dr.  G.  D.  Cheney,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

F.  C.  Templeton,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Wolfert,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

Ed  Krekl.  NorthTale,  N.  J. 

J  no.  D.  Antrim,  Borlinrton,  N.  J. 

E.  J.  Dienst,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Wm.  Olayhnnee,  TitUBvillet  N.  J. 

Henry  Mall,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Richard  D.  Barclay,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

W.  E.  Honael,  Hampton,  N.  J. 

Joe.  W.  Tonkin.  Sicklerville,  N.  J. 

Joe.  J.  Wolcott,  Eatontown,  N.  J. 

Dr.  H.  D.  Poweteon,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

I.  J.  Stringham,  Glen  Ck)Te,  L.  I. 

Harold  Homor,  Mt.  HoUy,  N.  J. 

J.  H.  Wilson,  Ringoee,  N.  J. 

C.  8.  Sharp,  Newark,  N.  J. 

E.  C.  Stevenaon.  Burlin^on,  N.  J. 

W.  A.  Sober,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J  as.  J.  KeUer.  Glendale,  L.  I. 

Chas.  Schilke,  Mauwan,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  S.  Powers,  Wading  River,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  E.  0.  Stevenson,  Borlin^n,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  H.  D.  Powelson,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

Mies  Grace  O'Connell,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Julius  Hittel,  Plaiufield,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  B.  J.  Mayo,  Metucheu,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Henry  MuU,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Mri.  E.  E.  Alexander,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

Wm.  J.  Corlett,  CliHon,  N.  J. 

Sim  Bardiley,  Edge  Moor.  Del. 

E.  G.  Carr.  New  Egypt,  N.  J. 


BEEKEfPING  IN  THE  TROPICS 


Afl  Open  Letter  to  F.  R.  Beuhne 


BY  CARLOS   M.   CARMONA 


Although  I  have  read  Gleanings  for 
many  years  I  have  not  cared  to  enter  into 
discussions  about  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
plans  advocated  relating  to  certain  beekeep- 
ing questions  carried  on  in  its  columns,  on 
account  of  my  ignorance  of  the  language, 
because  of  my  meager  knowledge  of  bee- 
keeping, and  also  because  of  so  much  con- 


tradictory advice  given  by  the  different  con- 
tributors, ^furthermore,  most  of  the  ques- 
tions discussed  refer  to  questions  not  affect- 
ing tropical  beekeeping;  and,  after  all,  1 
have  to  adapt  American  conditions  and 
knowledge  of  beekeeping  the  best  I  can  to 
local  tropical  conditions  for  want  of  any 
source  of  knowledge  of  tropical  beekeeping 
to  which  I  may  apply. 

But  lately  I  have  found  Gleanings  im- 
proving so  much,  and  publishing  contribu- 
tions from  different  parts  of  the  world 
touching  matters  that  also  affect  tropical 
beekeeping,  that  I  have  been  much  interest- 
ed, and  have  been  benefited  greatly  on  cer- 
tain points  which  I  have  heretofore  been 
unable  to  understand  or  explain.  Having 
a  new  interest  in  the  matter,  therefore,  I 
beg  to  ask  a  few  questions  and  report  my 
experiences  to  confirm  certain  questions 
dealt  with  recently. 

To  begin  with,  I  beg  to  confirm  every 
word,  p.  537,  Aug.  1,  as  my  own  experience, 
beginning,  "  Years  ago  it  used  to  be  much 
heavier,"  to  the  end  of  the  article,  with  the 
exception  "  I  merely  abandoned  the  plan  as 
unreliable,"  for  it  is  only  lately  I  abaJidoned 
it  on  account  of  recent  contributions  in 
Gleanings,  and  presto !  the  loss  of  50  per 
cent  of  my  queens  stopped,  to  my  surprise 
and  delight.  Formerly  I  had  noticed  that, 
after  a  swarm  in  a  normal  colony  issued, 
the  remaining  virgin  queen  always  returned 
fertilized,  and  began  to  lay  in  due  course 
without  any  meddling,  notwithstanding  the 
colonies  were  placed  quite  close  together  and 
under  a  shed,  and  while  the  nuclei,  placed 
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as  far  apart  as  possible,  with  the  entrances 
contracted,  witt  different  contrivances  to 
help  the  queen  find  the  location,  were  queen- 
less  most  of  the  time.  I  could  not  explain 
the  reason,  but  now  I  can.  The  test  contro- 
versy about  the  matter  enlighthed  me  fully, 
and  the  experience  confirms  it. 

The  answer  to  the  query  on  p.  53C  is, 
"  Normal  conditions/'  as  in  the  case  of  su- 
persedure. 

Mr.  Beuhne  says,  p.  535,  "  Early  in  the 
spring  I  exchange  queens  between  colonics  , 
having  a  three-year-old  queen  and  nuclei 
with  previous  season's  queens."  Would  he 
or  you  please  explain  the  modus  operandi? 
It  may  be  quite  plain  to  experts,  but  I 
should  be  thankful  for  details.  By  the  by, 
this  three-year-old-queen  business  does  not 
confirm  last  paragraph  on  page  518. 

If  "  hives  are  tiered  up  three  and  four*" 
stories  high  without  a  queen-excluder,'  how' 
is  the  extracting  managed  f  No  brood  in 
the  top  stories  t  How  is  one  sure  where  the 
queen  isf  How  are  the  supers  taken  from 
the  hives — ^by  using  Porter  escapes  or  brush- 
ing the  bees  from  the  combs f  How  about 
the  lower  stories  having  combs  full  of  hon- 
ey at  the  sides  f  Is  there  any  entire  absence 
of  drone  comb  in  the  upper  stories  f 

Mr.  Beuhne  says,  p,  535,  "  These  are,  of 
course,  the  best  colonies,  and  the  general 
average  for  the  100  colonies  in  this  apiary." 
How  is  it  that  out  of  eight  colonies  in  this 
apiary  not  less  than  five  colonies  are  num- 
bered over  the  one  hundred — viz.,  260,  248, 
205,  127,  and  256? 

In  the  spring  Mr.  Beuhne  expects  the 
queen  to  lay  in  at  least  two  stories;  there- 
fore, before  that,  she  is  confined  to  one  story. 
As  the  colonies  are  tiered  later  three  and 
four  stories  high,  where  and  how  does  he 
keep  so  many  empty  combs?  I  have  no- 
ticed the  instructions  given  on  pp.  547  and 
486.  This  is  a  perplexing  question  with  me, 
and  one  of  long  standing.  Although  I  can 
not  practice  the  freezing  part,  for  obvious 
reasons,  I  thought  that  combs  kept  from 
the  moths  would  last  indefinitely,  being 
made  of  wax.  Two  galvanized  tanks  of  250 
and  150  gallons  each  were  properly  packed 
to  the  top  with  the  combs,  carbon  bisulpliide 
applied  at  intervals,  and  the  tanks  properly 
covered.  But  the  combs  crumbled,  disinte- 
grated, and  turned  to  earth  in  the  end.  Only 
a  heap  of  dust  at  the  bottom  of  the  tanks 
,and  the  stacks  of  wired  frames  was  found. 
The  tanks  were  in  the  extract  ing-room. 

Trinidad,  B.  W.  I. 

[Mr.  Beuhne's  reply  follows. — Ed.] 


EXCHANGING  QUEENS  BETWEEN  DIFFERENT 
COLONIES 


BY   P.  B.  BEUHNE 


In  reply  (o  Mr,  Carmona,  above;  as  to  the 
method  of  exchanging  queens  a&  mention- 
ed in  my  article,  Aug.  1,  p.  535,  there  is 
really  very  little  to  explain.  -  A  comb  of 
brood  with  the  three-year-old  .queen  on  it  is 
taken  from  the  colony  and  inserted  in  th^ 
vacancy  made  in  the  nucleus  by  the  removal 
of  a  similar  comb  with  the  young  laying 
queen.  The  latter  is  then  in  turn  put  into 
the  vacant  s^>ace  between  the  brood-combs 
of  the  colony.  A  small  box  is  used  to  hold 
one  of  the  combs  aird  queen  while  the  other 
one  is  put  into  its  place.  This  exchanging 
of  queens  would,  perhaps,  be  somewhat 
risky  if  the  bees  in  an  apiary  are  demoral- 
ized by  robbing.  I  have  not,  however,  had 
a  single  failure.  Of  course,  queens  can  be 
exchanged  by  the  introducing-cage  method; 
and  when  the  nuclei  contain  frames  of  dif- 
ferent size  from  the  colonies  it  is  the  only 
4)ossible  way.  I  mueh  prefer  the  other 
method,  as  there  is  then  no  need  of  going 
back  to  see  whether  the  queen  has  been  re- 
leased and  to  remove  the  cage. 

queen-excluders;  tiering  up. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "If  hives  are 
tiered  up  three  and  four  stories  high  without 
a  queen -excluder,  how  is  the  extracting 
managed?"  I  would  say  that  the  theory  is  to 
let  the  queen  have  the  free  range  of  the 
whole  hive  before  the  main  honey-flow.  At 
the  first  extracting,  the  queen  and  the  most 
suitable  brood-comb  are  put  into  the  bottom 
body  with  an  excluder  between  it  and  the 
upper  stories.  An  exit  is  prpvided  for 
drones  to  escape  from  the  upper  stories  to 
avoid  getting  the  excluder  clogged  with 
dead  drones.  I  admit  this  entails  some  extra 
work  and  attention  to  details,  but  it  is  well 
paid  for  by  results.  Inserting  the  queen- 
excluder  when  extracting  for  the  first  time 
is  the  best  method  for  "  an  ordinary  honey- 
flow."  If  the  flow  is  heavy,  such  as  men- 
tioned on  pages  534,  535,  Aug.  1,  the  ex- 
cluder is  not  needed  at  all.  The  intake  of 
honey  is  so  great  that  the  queen  is  forced 
down  to  the  lower  combs.  No  brood  in  top 
stories?  Yes,  of  course  there  is.  Brood 
from  top  stories  is  exchanged  for  combs  of 
honey  in  the  lower  chamber.  Porter  escapes 
are  not  used  by  any  one  here  so  far  as  I 
know.  In  two  of  my  apiaries  the  very  small 
ants  would  be  in  before  the  bees  get  out  of 
the  combs;  and  why  go  to  a  hive  twice — 
once  to  put  the  escape  in,  and  then  to  take 
the  honey  away  when  you  can  take  the  hon- 
ey away  at  once  in  very  little  more  tinif  ^! 
One  fnime  is  taken  out  and  temporarily; 
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placed  against  the  hive;  the  bees  of  the 
succeeding  ones  and  the  first  as  well  are 
shaken  into  the  hive  (not  in  front  of  it). 
Where  are  the  bees  which  were  shaken  off 
one  or  two  bodies  of  combs  while  the  lattei 
are  being  extracted  t  In  my  own  practice 
they  are  already  at  work  on  the  empty 
combs,  which  I  left  there  when  removing 
full  ones.  If  I  have  no  spare  empty  combs 
when  commencing  extracting  I  replace  the 
fiist  full  combs  removed  with  frames  of  full 
sheets  of  wired  foundation.  The  extracted 
combs  as  they  come  from  the  honey-house 
are  exchanged  for.  full  ones,  and  so  on  to 
the  end  of  the  day's  work,  when  the  remain- 
ing bodies  of  extracted  combs  are  placed  on 
top  of  the  hives  to  be  extracted  next  day. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  taking  away  the 
honey  and  returning  extracted  combs  is  one 
operation. 

Is  there  an  entire  absence  of  drone  comb 
in  the  upper  stories t  No,  not  entire;  but 
as  nearly  so  as  the  use  of  full  sheets  of 
foundation  in  all  new  frames  can  make  it. 
To  make  the  best  use  of  a  heavy  honey-flow, 
such  as  we  get  from  some  of  our  eucalypts. 
one  must  have  plenty  of  supeiing.  It  is  all 
a  matter  of  preparation  during  the  short 
winter,  and  the  investment  of  a  little  extra 
capital.  When  the  flow  is  on,  the  bees  will 
draw  out  one  set  of  frames  of  foundation 
after  another  with  astonishing  rapidity. 

There  are  conditions  of  weather  or  other 
circumstances  which  will  sometimes  prevent 
extracting  while  yet  the  bees  are  storing 
steadily.  Well,  put  on  more  supers,  and 
you  will  increase  your  yield  considerably. 
Bees  will  not  fill  up  a  cell  to  the  rim  with 
thin  honey,  because  it  would  not  evaporate 
properly;  and  when  the  cells  of  one  set  of 
combs  are  half  full,  and  no  other  empty 
ones  available,  the  bees  are  not  doing  what 
they  might  do. 

How  is  it  that,  out  of  eight  colonies  in  an 
apiary  of  100  stocks,  some  are  numbered 
above  one  hundred  (page  535,  Aug.  1)? 
The  answer  to  this  question  is :  All  my  colo- 
nies are  numbered.  The  number  individ- 
ualizes the  colony  the  same  as  a  name  does 
a  horse  or  a  cow,  and  therefore  the  number 
follows  that  colony  wherever  it  goes.  The 
colonies  in  -the  apiary  referred  to  were  se- 
lected from  my  home  apiary,  those  in  the 
best  condition  to  stand  the  transportation 
being  picked  out.  They  retained  their  orig- 
inal numbers,  otherwise  I  should  lose  all 
record  of  their  past  performances,  pedigree 
of  queens,  etc. 

In  reply  to  the  question  as  to  keeping 
surplus  combs  during  winter.  I  can  add 
nothing  to  what  appears  on  page  547,  Aug. 
1,  and  in  the  A  B  C  and  X  Y  Z  book,  except 
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that  I  have  never  fumigated  combs  in  any 
way,  and  never  have  any  trouble  with  wax- 
worms,  although  they  are  plentiful  enough 
in  this  district.  I  put  the  combs  away  in  the 
supers,  covered  moth  tight  in  a  bee  and 
moth  proof  honey-house;  and  as  the  combs 
of  Italian  bees  are  free  from  moth  eggs 
while  on  the  hive,  the  important  point  is 
not  to  let  the  moths  get  access  to  them  by 
leaving  them  unprotected  after  removal 
fro:^  hive  and  before  putting  away  moth- 
tight.  It  is  little  use  putting  combs  away 
secure  from  moths  when  the  moths  are  al- 
lowed to  lay  eggs  in  them  first.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  th^  combs  in  the  galvanized- 
iron  tanks  were  destroyed  by  the  action  of 
c'arbon  bisulphide  applied  to  excess. 
Tooborac,  Victoria,  Australia. 


WINTERING  BEES  ON  LOAF  SUGAR 


BY  E.  G.  CARR 


In  replying  to  the  question  as  to  when  to 
transfer  bees,  somebody  has  said,  "  When- 
ever you  wish."  While  this  can  not  be 
taken  literally  as  meaning  at  any  time  of  the 
year,  still  if  one  has  the  material  and  skill, 
transferring  can  he  successfully  done  at 
seemingly  very  unfavorable  times. 

A  neighbor  wishing  to  "  take  up  "  a  box 
liive  asked  how  best  to  kill  the  bees.  Wish- 
ing to  experiment  with  loaf  sugar  alone  as 
a  substitute  for  honey  for  wintering,  I  of- 
fered to  take  the  honey  from  the  box  and 
leave  it  with  him  and  take  the  bees. 

On  Dec.  16,  1912,  the  weather  being  fair 
and  the  temperature  near  50,  the  old  box 
was  turned  bottom  side  up,  well  smoked, 
and  the  side  pried  off.  The  combs  were 
removed  one  by  one,  the  bees  brushed  into 
a  box,  taken  home,  and  dumped  into  a  ten- 
frame  hive  containing  wet  extracting-combs. 
These  combs  were  extracted  late,  and  con- 
tained perhaps  a  pound  of  honey  in  all.  A 
two-inch  rim  was  put  on  top  of  the  hive. 
The  following  day  an  unsuccessful  search 
was  made  for  the  queen; 

On  Dec.  21  another  search  was  made  for 
the  queen ;  and  two  patches  of  brood,  each 
about  six  inches  in  diameter,  were  found 
Knowing  the  queen  to  be  safe,  ten  pounds 
of  loaf  sugar  was  put  on  top  the  frames, 
and  an  ordinary  flat  cover  placed  on  the 
hive.    No  packing  whatever  was  used. 

An  examination  on  Feb.  1  showed  tho 
cluster  of  bees  partly  above  the  frames  and 
through  the  loaf  sugar,  this  being  also  the 
condition  on  Feb.  8. 

March  20  the  sugar  was  removed,  weigh- 
ed, and  found  to  be  6  lbs..  4  lbs.  haviner  been 
taken  down  in  three  months.    At  this  time 
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Hive  fitted  with  tray  for  feeding  loaf  sugar  in  cold 
weather. 

two  frames  contained  brood,  the  total  being 
almost  equal  to  1  1-3  f  ramef  uls.  There  was 
less  than  half  a  pound  of  stores  in  the 
combs,  a  few  cells  being  sealed.  A  very 
nice  supply  of  new  pollen  had  been  gather- 
ed, the  bees  working  on  maples  and  elms  at 
intervals  since  Feb.  21. 

On  March  31  the  sugar  was  again  weigh- 
ed, showing  5l^  lbs.  still  on  top  of  the 
frames,  and  not  over  half  a  pound  of  stores 
in  the  combs.  There  was  no  noticeable  gain 
in  brood  after  March  20,  and  very  few  days 
when  bees  could  do  much  work,  owing  to 
high  cool  winds  and  rain. 

About  the  10th  of  May  one  frame  of 
honey  was  given  this  colony,  although  there 
was  a  small  amount  of  loaf  sugar  left.  This 
colony  was  worked  for  comb  honey,  and 
about  40  sections  from  clover  taken.  It  was 
quite  a  small  cluster  of  bees  when  originally 
transferred. 

The  experiment  shows  that  bees  in  this 
climate  can  be  wintered  on  loaf  sugar  alone. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  knowledge 
can  be  made  of  use,  not  only  in  supplying 
a  deficiency  of  winter  stores,  but  also  in 
treating  for  European  foul  brood  after  the 
breeding  season  when  there  is  not  on  hand 
a  supply  of  field  combs  on  which  to  shake 
the  bees.  The  idea  was  to  extract  the  honey 
from  the  infected  combs,  return  them  to  the 
hive,  and  place  loaf  sugar  above  the  frames. 
The  theory  is  that  the  bees  will  thoroughly 
clean  the  cells  of  honey,  preferring  it  to  the 
loaf  sugar,  and  there  will  be  no  infected 
honey  left  to  start  the  disease  when  breed- 
ing commences. 


It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  not 
given  as  a  tested  cure  for  European  foul 
brood,  but  only  a  plausible  theory  which 
may  or  may  not  be  of  value. 

New  Egypt,  N.  J. 


THE  24TH   ANNUAL   CONVENTION   OF   THE 
CALIFORNIA  STATE  BEEKEEPERS*  CON- 
VENTION 


BY  P.  C.  CHADWICK 


The  convention  was  held  at  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  building  in  Los  Angeles,  December  9-11, 
as  per  schedule.  Nearly  the  entire  time  was 
taken  up  with  business,  the  usual  papers 
and  lectures  being  dispensed  with  that  all 
matters  of  business  might  have  careful  at- 
tention. Harmony  prevailed  through  the 
session,  though  at  one  time  danger  ahead 
was  signaled  when  the  failure  of  our  foul- 
brood  law  was  being  discussed.  Trouble 
was  averted,  however,  by  a  prominent  mem- 
ber pointing  out  that  there  was  to  be  noth- 
ing gained  by  wrangling  over  the  question. 

The  meeting  was,  indeed,  a  representative 
assembly  of  active  beekeepers  of  the  State. 
Familiar  faces  from  the  north  and  the  south 
were  to  be  seen  among  the  workers.  There 
were  also  beemen  present  from  Idaho,  Utah, 
Nevada,  Colorado,  and  Ohio.  Most  prom- 
inent of  these  were  Mr.  G.  C.  Matthews,  of 
Idaho;  Harry  Crawford,  of  Colorado,  and 
A.  L.  Boyden,  of  Ohio.  Some  new  members 
whose  faces  have  not  before  been  seen  in 
the  convention  were  welcomed,  for  they 
must  in  time  take  the  place  of  the  older 
ones,  just  as,  in  the  last  twenty-four  years, 
new  ones  have  come  and  old  ones  have  gone, 
there  being  always  an  enthusiastic  bunch, 
nevertheless,  to  carry  on  the  work.  One  is 
reminded  more  of  a  fraternal  or  religious 
gathering  than  that  of  beekeepers.  Hope 
abounded  in  spite  of  two  seasons  of  failure, 
and  there  were  smiles  and  jollying  words 
for  every  one.  Indeed,  the  phrase  might 
well  be  coined,  "As  hopeful  as  a  beekeeper." 

There  was  no  regular  session  on  the  9th, 
the  afternoon  being  devoted  to  pre-oonven- 
tion  oonmiittee  work. 

At  10:30  A.M.  of  the  10th,  Pres.  Farree 
called  the  regular  session  tojorder.  This 
session  was  occupied  by  the  reading  of  the 
minutes  of  the  previous  meeting,  the  treas- 
urer's report,  and  the  appointment  of  new 
committees.  The  afternoon  session  was  short 
as  a  body,  nearly  the  entire  time  being  de- 
voted to  conunittee  work,  all  members  will- 
ing to  work  being  placed  on  a  committee. 
The  banquet  announced  for  6 :30  P.  M.  was 
deferred  until  noon  of  the  lltn. 

On  Dec.  11  the  convention  waa  called  to 
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order  by  Pres.  Farree.  The  exhibit  com- 
mittee reported  progress,  but  stated  they 
were  in  need  of  funds  to  carry  on  the  work, 
and  an  appeal  was  made  to  every  beekeeper 
of  the  State  to  aid  by  sending  in  immediate 
donations  or  give  a  pledge  for  a  certain 
amount  at  a  later  date. 

The  corporation  committee  explained  why 
the  Consolidated  Honey-producers  of  Cali- 
fornia had  been  incorporated.  If  I  am  cor- 
rect it  runs  like  this:  There  was  a  clause  in 
the  proposed  foul-brood  law  in  which  the 
names  of  the  president  and  the  secretary  of 
the  State  Association  were  named  as  mem- 
bers of  the  apiarian  commission.  When  the 
bill  reached  the  legislature  it  was  found  that 
there  was  no  such  organization  incorporat- 
ed, and  the  secretary  was  so  notified.  There 
was  a  hurry  call  to  organize  legally  in  order 
ll.at  a  stumblingblock  might  be  avoided.  It 
was  found  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
organize  under  the  name  of  the  California 
State  Beekeepers'  Association,  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  was  on  file  in  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  State  a  name  very  similar,  and 
he  would  not  allow  it.  It  was  then  decided 
to  adopt  the  name  of  Consolidated  Honey- 
producers  of  California,  which  was  done, 
the  new  organization  being  the  legal  head 
of  the  present  association  and  belonging  to 
it.  As  nearly  as  I  could  glean  from  the 
discussion,  here  was  a  worse  stumblingblock 
than  the  one  sought  to  be  avoided,  for  the 
reason  that  the  new  organization  was  organ- 
ized, not  as  a  mutual  association,  but  as  a 
profit-sharing  company.  J.  Edgar  Ross,  of 
Imperial  Co.,  I  think,  expressed  the  situa- 
tion when  he  said  the  appointment  of  an 
officer  of  a  business  corporation  on  a  com- 
mission to  regulate  its  own  business  could 
not  be  sanctioned  any  more  than  to  appoint 
an  officer  of  the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  as 
State  Railroad  Conunissioner.  This  leaves 
me  with  the  impression  that  the  governor 
was  justified  in  vetoing  our  bill,  and  that 
there  should  be  no  blame  placed  on  the 
shoulders  of  Prof.  Cook,  as  has  been  done 
by  some.  If  the  new  corporation  had  been 
organized  as  a  mutual  concern  instead  of 
a  profit-sharing  one  I  believe  the  bill  would 
have  been  signed. 

The  noonday  banquet  was  the  most  enjoy- 
able time  of  the  session,  there  being  talks 
on  topics  of  the  apiary;  toasts,  roasts,  and 
jokes,  the  burden  of  which  fell,  as  usual,  on 
our  good-natured  President,  Mr.  Farree. 

At  the  afternoon  session  Pres.  Farree  and 
Sec.  Shafiber  were  unanimously  elected  to 
their  respective  offices,  Messrs.  Bixby  and 
Allen  taking  the  places  of  Emerson  and 
Mendleson  on  the  executive  board.  A  meet- 
ing of  the  Consolidated  Honey-producers  of 
Csdifomia  was  called  to  meet  the  third  Tues- 


day in  January  in  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce to  complete  arrangements  for  han- 
dling the  honey  crop  and  furnishing  sup- 
plies for  the  Association. 


THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  BEEKEEPERS'  CON- 
VENTION HELD  AT  ROCHESTER,  DEC  2,  3 


BY  E.  R.  ROOT 


As  stated  in  our  issue  for  Dec.  15,  1913, 
page  873,  this  was  the  largest  convention  of 
vbeekeepers  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  at- 
tending this  winter  in  the  United  States. 
The  only  larger  meeting  was  in  Toronto, 
Ontario.  President  Geo.  B.  Howe  makes  a 
good  presiding  officer.  His  enthusiasm  is 
such  that  it  will  wake  up  a  whole  conven- 
tion. Ordinary  discussions,  in  which  possi- 
bly but  very  few  would  take  any  interest,  he 
will  enliven  with  his  own  personality;  and 
before  he  gets  through  he  will  have  every- 
body wanting  to  talk.  He  is  also  a  practical 
honey-producer  as  well  as  a  queen-breeder. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  Colo- 
rado Honey-producers'  Association,  the  bee- 
keepers of  New  York  are  better  organized 
than  those  of  any  other  State.  This  is  large- 
ly due  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Marks, 
who  for  years  has  been  president  of  the  or- 
ganization, and  the  man  who  has  taken  so 
much  interest  in  fostering  the  association 
idea  throughout  the  State. 

On  account  of  our  space  being  so  limited 
it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  give  any  thing 
more  than  a  brief  resume  of  what  was  said 
at  this  meeting.  Again,  there  will  be  some 
gaps  in  our  report,  not  because  the  discus- 
sion was  not  interesting,  but  because  we 
were  interrupted  at  times  in  taking  notes. 

At  the  time  we  entered  the  convention 
room  there  was  some  talk  as  to  whether  the 
proceedings  should  be  taken  in  shorthand. 
It  was  finally  voted  down  on  account  of  the 
expense.  If  there  were  any  proceedings 
which  were  worth  publishing  in  full  they 
were  those  that  took  place  at  this  meeting. 

After  some  preliminary  discussion  in  re- 
gard to  membership  fees  in  the  local  socie- 
ties affiliated  with  the  State  organization, 
the  general  program  was  taken  up. 

The  president,  in  his  opening  address, 
spoke  of  the  importance  of  advertising  our 
product.  He  called  attention  to  the  honey 
writing-pads  that  are  sent  out  b^  members 
of  the  association  to  the  consuming  public. 
These  pads,*  calling  attention  to  honey  as  a 
food,  will  be  kept  prominently  before  the 
consumer  because  of  their  utility.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  importance  of  having  crop 

*  These  pads  were  gotten  up  by  W.  P.  Marks.  As 
they  are  very  unique  we  will  have  an  illustration  of 
one  of  them  later. 
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reports  from  various  sections  of  the  State 
and  country,  in  order  that  the  honey-pro- 
ducers might  know  how  prices  would  prob- 
ably rule.  Under  present  conditions  the 
small  producers  set  the  price.  Some  plan 
should  be  formulated  by  which  these  men 
can  be  brought  into  line.  Again,  we  must 
have  organization.  This  should  be  so  thor- 
ough that  there  will  be  a  spirit  of  co-opera- 
tion and  a  general  knowledge  of  conditions 
of  the  season.  So  far  the  New  York  State 
Association  has  kept  aloof  from  the  Nation- 
al; but  the  time  has  now  possibly  come 
when  the  State  organization  should  affiliate 
with  it.  The  old  prejudices  of  the  past 
should  be  allowed  to  die  out.  If  mistakes 
have  been  made  they  should  be  forgotten. 
He  would  recommend  that  measures  be  tak- 
en to  get  in  touch  with  the  National. 

During  the  afternoon  the  question  "  What 
can  be  done  to  prevent  the  variations  in  the 
price  of  honey?  "  was  introduced  by  Mr.  S. 
D.  House,  of  Camillus,  N.  Y.  Any  one  who 
attended  any  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  bee- 
keepers in  New  York  could  not  help  noting 
that  Mr.  House  is  a  live  wire.  He  is  an- 
other one  whose  enthusiam  is  contagious. 
Mr.  House  started  a  lively  discussion.  It 
was  not  so  much  what  he  said  as  what  he 
drew  out  of  others  until  everybody  wanted 
to  talk.  It  is  not  the  little  beekeeper  only, 
said  Mr.  House,  who  is  making  the  trouble 
with  the  demorsilization  of  prices.  Some  of 
the  large  producers,  who  are  not  in  close 
touch  with  the  organization  or  with  each 
other,  will  establisli  a  price  of  their  own 
that  will  knock  the  bottom  out  of  the  mar- 
ket. He  believes  we  should  have  a  commit- 
tee of  five  to  get  out  crop  reports.  Later 
this  question  was  thoroughly  thrashed  out, 
in  which  it  was  shown  that  some  members 
were  selling  too  low.  It  was  decided  that 
prices  could  not  be  fixed  at  that  time,  but 
that  some  scheme  should  be  adopted  to  in- 
sure a  uniform  scale  of  prices.  This  sub- 
ject was  thrashed  over  until  it  seemed  there 
would  be  no  solution  when  Mr.  Marks  moved 
that  the  whole  matter  be  referred  to  the 
committee  on  resolutions.  This  was  agreed 
to. 

This  was  followed  by  an  address  by  Mr. 
H.  L.  Case,  of  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  entitled, 
"  Is  the  capping-melter  a  necessity?  If  so, 
what  style  is  best  ?  "  Mr.  Case  somewhat 
startled  his  hearers  by  saying,  "  I  never  saw 
a  capping-melter  in  my  life.  I  am  a  pro- 
ducer of  comb  honey,  and  therefore  have  no 
use  for  such  a  contrivance."  Then  he  paid 
his  respects  to  the  secretary  for  assigning  to 
him  a  subject  that  he  knew  nothing  about; 
but  now  that  he  was  on  the  program  he  was 
going  to  say  a  few  things  relative  to  what 
he  had  found  useful.     One  of  them  was  a 


little  tin  pocket  that  he  attaches  to  the  side 
of  the  hive  to  hold  the  hive-record.  These 
records  are  made  of  pieces  of  common  sec- 
tion boxes.  The  pocket  is  so  constructed 
that  it  sheds  water  and  protects  the  record 
from  the  weather.  He  had  also  a  scheme  for 
wiring  frames  that  would  do  away  with 
drone  comb. 

At  the  close  of  his  brief  address  he  was 
followed  by  Mr.  Baldrich,  who  went  on  to 
describe  that  the  capping-melter  that  he 
uses  is  not  a  device  for  taking  care  of  the 
cappings  as  fast  as  they  fall  from  the  knife, 
but  to  melt  them  after  they  are  drained.  The 
device  consists  of  a  double  water-jacketed 
boiler  that  may  be  used  on  a  common  stove. 
Mr.  Irving  Kenyon,  secretary,  uses  some- 
thing similar  to  this,  and  he  has  found  it  a 
great  convenience.  Mr.  House  described  a 
machine  he  had  seen  at  the  A.  I.  Root  Co.'s 
place,  that  melts  the  cappings  as  fast  as 
they  fiall  from  the  knife. 

We  next  listened  to  an  address  from  a 
government  man,  Mr.  Geo.  S.  Demuth,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  Washington,  D. 
C,  on  the  subject  entitled  "  Some  Critical 
Periods  in  the  Season's  Management."  There 
are  several  things  that  might  happen  to  a 
colony  of  bees,  and  some  of  these  are  under 
the  control  of  the  beekeeper.  The  source  of 
nectar  and  weather  conditions,  of  course, 
are  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  the  bee- 
man;  but  there  are  other  conditions  which 
the  beekeeper  may  modify ;  and  one  of  these 
is  the  condition  of  the  colony.  Sometimes 
we  have  all  the  conditions  favorable,  and 
then  we  can  secure  a  good  crop.  Then  come 
times  when  bees  need  to  be  fed.  Scarcity  of 
stores  may  mean  a  loss  of  brood,  of  bees, 
and  the  honey  crop.  Then  there  is  the  prob- 
lem of  keeping  the  forces  together  instead 
of  having  them  dissipated  by  unnecessary 
swarming.  This  is  more  difficult  to  accom- 
plish in  the  production  of  comb  honey  than 
extracted.  The  question  of  when  to  put  on 
another  super,  and  whether  to  place  the 
same  under  or  above  the  one  already  on  the 
hive,  is  important.  He  believed  that  a  great 
many  beekeepers  do  not  give  room  fast 
enough.  Some  err  in  giving  it  too  fast.  He 
would  impress  the  very  great  importance  of 
contentment  in  the  family. 

At  the  close  of  this  address  Mr.  S.  D. 
House  spoke  of  this  idea  of  "  contentment," 
saying  that,  in  order  to  get  the  maximum 
work  out  of  a  colony,  there  must  be  content- 
.  ment  and  not  uneasiness — a  condition  where 
all  hands  seem  to  be  busy  with  the  single 
object  in  view  of  gathering  -nectar  from  the 
fields,  and  making  a  place  to  store  it.  He 
also  indorsed  what  Mr.  Demuth  said  on  the 
subject  of  tiering  up — that  some  do  not  give 
room  fast  enough.    The  discussion  naturally 
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turned  to  the  conditions  that  bring  about 
swarming/ and  how  to  prevent  or  forestall 
the  same.  Mr.  Demuth  in  the  discussion  that 
followed  stated  that  contentment  can  be 
brought  about  sometimes  by  giving  more 
ventilation,  sometimes  more  room,  or  both. 
The  Aspinwall  hive,  for  example,  provides 
both  of  these  conditions.  Mr.  House  said 
he  believed  that  the  Aspinwall  hive  would 
effectually  stop  swarming,  but  he  thought  it 
too  expensive,  and  that  a  sectional  hive,  on 
account  of  its  easy  manipulation,  was  cheap- 
er, and  better  for  the  purpose.  Dr.  Dines 
agreed.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion 
that  followed,  some  thought  that  an  over- 
plus of  drones  tends  to  induce  swarming. 
Mr.  Charles  Stewart  held  that  it  was  not 
an  overplus  of  drones  but  too  many  nurse 
bees.  To  this  Mr.  House  and  Mr.  Demuth 
agreed.  Speaking  of  the  Aspinwall  hive, 
"Mx,  Irving  Kenyon  reported  that  he  had 
tried  it  out  very  thoroughly  and  had  found 
it  a  success,  both  in  the  matter  of  prevent- 
ing swarms  and  in  the  production  of  comb 
honey,  but  considered  it  too  expensive  for 
the  average  beekeeper  to  adopt. 

IS  IT  DESIRABLE  TO  KEEP  BEES  IN  THE  SHAPE? 

This  was  discussed  by  W.  D.  Wright,  of 
Altamont,  N.  Y.,  who  is  not  only  an  ex- 
tensive beekeeper  but  also  one  of  the  State 
foul-brood  inspectors.  This  question,  he  said, 
may  be  answered  by  yes  or  no.  The  apiarist 
needs  shade  as  a  matter  of  comfort  to  him- 
self; and  incidentally  it  may  be  useful  to  the 
bees.  He  had  long  advocated  and  practiced 
using  an  orchard  with  medium-sized  trees  as 
a  desirable  place  to  have  an  apiary.  It  is 
not  always  possible  to  have  such  an  orchard, 
but  he  was  sure  that  too  much  shade  is  too 
much  of  a  good  thing,  and  for  that  reason 
he  did  not  advocate  large  trees.  Shade- 
boards  may  be  satisfactory,  but  he  consid- 
ered them  objectionable  on  account  of  their 
inconvenience  in  handling,  and  because  they 
detract  from  the  appearance  of  the  hive. 
Years  ago  he  tried  out  shade-boa rdfe,  but 
discarded  them.  In  conclusion :  1.  He  would 
keep  all  hives  painted  white;  2.  Provide  a 
good  circulation  of  air  around  the  hive;  3. 
Give  large  entrances;  4.  Give  all  strong 
colonies  plenty  of  room. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Case  said  he  had  used  shade- 
boards  both  for  shade  and  at  other  times  of 
the  year,  when  the  bees  do  not  need  them. 
At  such  times  he  puts  them  in  front  of  the 
hives  to  kill  the  grass. 

Mr.  Chas.  Stewart  had  a  part  of  his  hives 
in  the  shade  and  a  part  out  in  the  open.  He 
could  see  no  difference  in  honey  production. 
He  has  observed  that  when  the  hives  are  not 
shaded  the  bees  go  out  earlier  in  the  morn- 
ing, \v!  ilo  those  in  shaded  hives  would  work 
better  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  President 


Howe  said  that  black  bees  and  Caucasians 
need  more  shade.  Mr.  W.  F.  Marks  arose  to 
ask  '^Who  has  black  beesf  Does  not  Mr. 
Howe  mean  brown  beest"  This  brought 
out  not  a  little  discussion  showing  that  there 
were  two  strains  of  black  bees;  viz.,  the 
little  black  bees  and  the  larger  brown  bees. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Howard  next  discussed  the 
question  of  whether  we  should  retail  ex- 
tracted honey  in  liquid  or  granulated  form. 
He  had  been  selling  granulated  honey  like 
lard  and  butter.  Such  a  plan  eliminates  the 
cost  of  handling,  and  at  the  same  time  edu- 
cates the  trade  to  honey  in  that  form.  The 
discussion  naturally  drifted  toward  selling 
liquid  honey  in  various  forms.  Irving  Ken- 
yon sells  his  in  pails;  Louis  Wahl  in  milk- 
bottles,  and  he  showed  some  very  pretty 
honey  of  his  production.  He  allows  three 
cents  for  each  pint  bottle,  and  five  cents  for 
a  quart  bottle  when  returned. 

At  the  evening  session  there  was  a  lively 
discussion  of  the  question-box — ^breeding 
queen-bees  and  breeding  bees  in  general; 
best  sections  for  the  production  of  honey; 
best  Italians  to  resist  bee  disease,  and  the 
color  of  Italians. 

President  Howe  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  imported  Itfdian  bee  may  show  only 
two  yellow  bands.  He  had  been  informed 
that  there  are  very  dark  Italians  in  Italy — 
some  of  them  even  black. 

On  the  question  of  whether  comb  and  ex- 
tracted honey  could  be  produced  profitably 
in  the  same  hive,  there  was  quite  a  difference 
of  opinion.  Some  of  the  largest  producers 
seemed  to  feel  that  it  was  not  practicable, 
although  it  might  be  done. 

Wednesday  morning  Mr.  Greiner,  who, 
up  to  this  time,  had  taken  no  part  in  discus- 
sion, was  asked  to  give  his  opinion  on  the 
proper  location  for  an  apiary.  First,  he 
said  he  would  have  a  good  honey  location; 
second,  good  roads;  third,  a  shady  place  in 
which  to  work.  He  could  not  always  use  an 
orchard,  although  he  preferred  it.  Some 
locations  out  in  the  open,  he  said,  have  more 
swarming.  One  yard  he  had  in  dense  shade 
gave  him  same  of  his  biggest  yields.  Mr. 
Coggshall,  one  of  the  most  extensive  bee- 
keepers in  New  York,  said,  "  Locate  any- 
where, just  so  you  do  not  crowd  on  other 
people.'^  He  found  that  clay  land  gives  the 
best  clover.  The  apiary  should  be  well  pro- 
tected by  undergrowth  for  a  windbreak.  At 
all  his  yards  he  has  a  building,  and  one  key 
for  the  locks  of  all  the  buildings. 

Mr.  Geo.  S.  Demuth,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology,  next  delivered  an  address  that 
ought  to  be  printed  in  full.  We  have  quite 
a  complete  digest  of  it ;  and  every  beekeeper, 
especially  if  he  intends  to  keep  "more  bees," 
shouhl  read  it  over  carefully. 
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PROFITABLE  AND  UNPROFITABLE  EXPENDITURE 
OP  LABOR  IN   HONEY  PRODUCTION. 

One  of  the  remarkable  things  one  notices, 
he  said,  when  visiting  beekeepers  is  the  vast 
difference  in  the  amount  of  time  and  labor 
expended  by  different  individuals  in  accom- 
plishing similar  results.  It  is  not  always 
the  professional  beekeeper  who  produces  his 
crop  with  the  minimum  expenditure  of  time 
aiid  labor,  nor  is  it  always  the  amateur  who 
produces  his  crop  with  the  maximum  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  labor. 

There  are  men  here  who  are  operating  a 
series  of  apiaries  with  probably  a  less  ex- 
pense than  others  are  expending  on  a  single 
apiary.  A  peculiar  thing  about  this  feature 
of  beekeeping  is  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a 
phase  of  the  business  that  can  readily  be 
taught  at  conventions  nor  through  the  jour- 
nals, nor  even  by  visiting  the  more  efficient 
beekeeper.  It  seems  rather  to  come  from 
experience  —  not  experience  measured  in 
years  of  routine  work  in  the  apiary,  but  the 
experience  of  the  manager,  the  experience 
of  the  man  who  is  not  so  covered  up  with 
the  details  of  his  business  that  he  is  unable 
to  see  their  interrelation  and  relative  im- 
portance. 

To  make  the  problem  more  difficult,  the 
beekeeper  is  at  once  both  manager  and  rou- 
tine laborer ;  and  one  tendency  is  to  become 
so  engrossed  with  the  routine  work  that 
ability  as  a  business  manager  may  be  de- 
velope3  slowly.  Fortunately,  however,  bee- 
keeping calls  forth  such  a  variety  of  activi- 
ties that  it  stimulates  development  in  various 
directions.  Beekeeping  is  a  business  of  de- 
tails; and  while  one  may  be  overwhelmed 
with  the  multitude  of  details,  another  with 
double  the  number  of  colonies,  and  perhaps 
other  business  interests,  somehow  gets 
through  the  busy  season  and  lives  to  tell 
about  it. 

The  paradox  that  the  one  who  has  the 
most  to  do  has  the  most  time  for  extra  work, 
holds  in  beekeeping  as  well  as  elsewhere. 
The  usual  trouble  with  the  man  who  is  over- 
worked is  that  he  hasn't  enough  to  do  to 
compel  him  to  systematize  his  work.  It  may, 
therefore,  sometimes  be  a  kindness  to  over- 
worked individuals  to  impose  extra  burdens 
upon  them. 

The  greatest  efficiency  in  beekeeping  is 
not  developed  by  operating  a  single  apiary 
of  one  or  two  hundred  colonies  with  no 
other  business  carried  on  in  connection.  He 
had  in  mind  a  beekeeper  who  was  forced 
into  greater  efficiency  by  a  series  of  promo- 
lions  in  other  business.  He  has  gradually 
increased  the  number  of  colonies  operated; 
and  during  the  same  time  has  been  compel- 
led to  decrease  the  amount  of  time  spent  in 
the  apiaries.    Years  ago,  with  a  single  api- 


ary and  but  little  other  work,  he  was  a  very 
much  overworked  individual;  but  now  he  is 
operating  three  apiaries  of  60  to  100  colo- 
nies each,  for  comb  honey,  is  otherwise  em- 
ployed, and  several  hundred  miles  away 
from  the  bees  during  10^4  to  11  months  of 
the  year. 

Compared  with  some  of  you,  this  partic- 
ular beekeeper  is  but  half  grown;  but  it 
required  considerable  external  pressure  to 
compel  him  to  become  more  efficient  as  a 
beekeeper. 

The  beekeeper  who  uses  his  energies  and 
ability  at  "  half  capacity  "  in  order  to  be 
able  to  label  himself  a  specialist  is  paying 
a  high  price  for  a  fancy  label. 

The  beekeeper  with  100  or  200  colonies, 
who  hesitates  about  keeping  more  bees, 
should  by  all  means  take  up  some  other 
work  in  connection  with  beekeeping, 

The  motto,  "Keep  more  bees,"  should 
stard  as  a  monutnent  to  the  memory  of  the 
remarkable  man  who  so  patiently  and  per- 
sistently taught  it;  and  it  would  seem  Uke 
sacrilege,  he  said,  to  change  it  in  any  way ; 
but  could  we  not  put  up  in  big  letters, 
"Keep  more  bees,"  then  write  underneath 
in  small  letters,  "but  if  you  don't,  get  an- 
other job  to  be  carried  on  in  connection  with 
beekeeping,  and  work  at  the  other  job  most 
of  the  time"? 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  fol- 
lows: President,  S.  D.  House;  Vice-presi- 
dent, John  T.  Green;  Secretary,  Irving 
Kenyon. 


ODE  TO  A  HONEY-BEE 


BY  T.   r.   NOBBIS 


Dear  bee,  thou  art  a  rover 
When  the  meadows  bloom  with  clover. 
Prom  bloom  to  bloom  thou'rt  going 
Where  the  sought-for  nectar's  growing. 
Fearless  of  the  rain  and  thunder, 
Through  the  distant  fields  you  wander; 
WJiere  the  winding  streamlets  flow 
Ever  onward,  still  you  go. 

Onward  still,  thou  blossom-rover, 
Tin  the  autumn  flowers  are  over. 
With  too  much  courage  for  a  bee. 
Or  any  thing  so  small  and  free. 
Through  noontide's  scorching  ray. 
Ever  hastening  on  thy  way. 
On  thy  way  on  pinions  fleet, 
Still  in  search  of  hidden  sweet. 

Toil  on,  thou  restless  rover: 
O'er  many  blossoms  thou  dost  hover; 
Merrily  o'er  each  bloom  bounding, 
With  your  merry  hum  resounding, 
Tmling  while  the  day  is  closing. 
Thence  homeward  to  thy  home  reposing. 
Is  thy  home  a  hive  or  tree? 
Pray  tell  me,  deiu:  honey-bee. 
Vanceburg,  Ky.,  Dec.  17. 
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Moving  Beet  in  Mid-winter 

On  Feb.  1,  1918.  bees  had  s  flight  It  turned 
cold  th»t  night.  And  we  had  s  snowBtorm  Feb.  11.  I 
moved  40  colonies  sbont  100  ysrds,  snd  a  few  days 
afterward  bees  could  fly  again.  I  asked  my  man  if 
he  noticed  any  bees  go  back  to  the  old  place.  He 
said.  "  Yes.  they  were  all  down  at  the  old  place  for 
s  few  days,  but  always  went  back  at  night."  That 
A  '  going  back  at  night  he  was  just  guessing  about. 
Prom  what  I  have  noticed  in  moving  a  colony  that 
b'sd  been  in  ten  days  on  account  of  bad  weather, 
this  fall,  late,  and  the  going  back  last  winter,  I  am 
nnder  the  impression  that  a  lot  of  flying  bees  are  lost 
bjr  cold- weather  moving.  I  have  some  to  move  a 
short  distance,  but  I  am  not  pleased  with  this  cold- 
weather  moving,  as  a  flying  bee  has  no  time  to  hunt 
a  home  when  away  from  the  cluster  in  cold  weather. 
They  simply  perish.  I  have  a  neighbor  who  was  com- 
pelled to  move  30  colonies  from  one  side  of  his  house 
to  the  other  a  few  days  ago.  I  asked  him  if  they 
went  back.  He  said.  "  Yes.  but  they  seemed  to  get 
back  home  to  their  new  location  again,"  and  added 
that  he  could  not  notice  that  he  lost  any. 
Galena.  Kan..  Dec.  8.  J.  P.  Brumfiild. 

[Your  bees  had  not  been  eonflned  long  enough  to 
move  them  only  one  hundred  yards.  A  far  better  and 
ssfer  way  is  to  put  them  in  the  cellar  and  keep  them 
there  for  two  or  three  months.  Then  you  dan  move 
them  to  another  location;  but  even  then  some  of  the 
bees  may  be  inclined  to  come  back  to  their  old  stands. 
When  bees  are  moved  out  of  the  cellar,  and  put  back 
in  the  same  location,  though  not  on  the  same  stands, 
they  will  mix  more  or  less;  but  this  does  no  harm. 
In  moving  bees  in  midwinter  from  one  side  of  the 
hoase  to  the  other,  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  old 
location  changed  as  much  as  possible ;  and  the  longer 
the  bees  can  be  confined  to  their  hives  before  they  fly 
again  the  better.  They  will  go  back,  providing  it 
does  not  turn  cold  toward  evening  too  quickly,  chill 
ing  them  so  they  can  not  return  if  they  would.  If 
there  is  a  period  of  a  couple  of  weeks  of  bad  weath- 
er from  then  on.  these  chilled  bees  will  never  get 
back;  but  if  the  cold  spell  lasts  only  two  or  three 
days,  and  then  warms  up  so  the  bees  can  fly,  these 
chilled  bees,  as  soon  as  they  warm  up,  will  generally 
take  wing  and  go  home.  This  is  not  a  crude  guess, 
for  we  know  whereof  we  speak. — Ed.) 


Best  Time  to  Requeen 

What  is  the  best  time  to  requeen  in  central  lowaf 
How  is  it  best  and  easiest  to  flnd  the  old  queen  f 
Edward  Wurtsrl. 

[The  best  time  to  requeen  win  depend  somewhat 
upon  conditions.  If  there  is  European  foul  brood  in 
s  locality,  and  the  bees  are  black,  the  sooner  you 
do  it  the  better.  If  you  rear  your  own  queens,  a 
good  time  to  requeen  is  during  the  swarming  season. 
Cut  out  swarming-cells  from  the  best  colonies;  put 
them  into  nuclei  where  they  can  hatch  virgins;  then 
sDow  them  to  mate.  After  they  get  to  laying,  kill 
the  poorest  of  the  queens  in  the  full  colonies,  and 
^  pat  these  young  queois  in  their  place.  If  you  buy 
your  queens  the  best  time  to  requeen  is  after  July 
1,  when  prices  are  at  their  very  lowest.  During 
July  and  August,  queens  can  usually  be  bought  at 
quite  a  reduction  in  price,  providing  a  quantity  is 
taken. 

There  is  no  best  and  easiest  way  to  find  the  old 
queen.  In  the  case  of  black  bees  it  is  sometimes 
sdvisable  to  run  all  the  bees  through  perforated  sine 
snd  catch  the  queen  on  the  metal  after  all  the  bees 
have  gone  through ;  but  in  the  case  of  ordinary  Ital- 
ian and  hybrid  bees,  or  any  bees  that  will  be  quiet 
on  the  combs,  the  best  way  is  to  look  over  the  combs 
carefully  one  by  one  until  she  is  found. — ^Ed.] 


Apiarie»--Proximit7  of  to  Common  Highway  and 
Line  Fences 

Have  you  any  knowledge  of  cases  tried  in  this 
State  to  determine  the  distance  the  law  requires  bees 
to  be  set  from  a  public  or  private  highway!  The 
reason  I  am  inquiring  is  that  a  party  is  txying  to 
force  a  private  highway  through  the  edge  of  my 
apiary.  Should  he  be  successful  in  securing  the 
road,  would  I  be  obliged  to  move  my  beest  I  have 
always  used  this  yard  for  my  bees. 

Alamo.  Mich..  Nov.  29.  Brrt  Williams. 

[We  have  no  knowledge  of  any  cases  tried  in 
Michigan  to  determine  the  distance  that  bees  may  be 
kept  from  a  conunon  highway.^  As  a  matter  of  pre- 
caution, however,  we  always  advise  that  bees  be  kept 
as  far  away  from  roadways  as  possible,  and  in  the 
same  way  advise  keeping  a  good  distance  away  from 
a  line  fence,  especially  if  there  is  pasturage  on  the 
other  side,  where  horses  or  cows  are  allowed  to 
pasture. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  law  would  be  in  a  case 
such  as  you  describe;  but  we  may  say  in  a  general 
way  that  you  are  liable  for  any  damages  that  may 
take  place.  We  would  advise  you  to  move  your  bees 
away  from  the  proximity  of  the  private  roadway  to 
be  on  the  safe  side — that  is.  providing  you  can  do 
it,  and  we  suppose  you  can.  It  is  very  much  better 
in  cases  like  this  to  avoid  trouble  in  the  first  place 
rather  than  to  run  the  danger  of  court  proceedings. 
—Ed.  J 

A  Correction 

Mr.  Root: — I  am  in  receipt  of  copies  of  the  De- 
cember 1st  issue  of  GLBANIN08,  and  I  wish  to  thank 
you  very  much  for  the  kind  words,  also  for  usherir*; 
me  to  the  front  cover  of  your  magasine.  I  wish  to 
mention  one  error  in  the  write-up.  I  note  it  reads 
that  I  am  a  son-in-law  of  Mr.  H.  F.  Gary,  which 
should  be  W.  W.  Gary,  Jr.  I  think  the  following 
explanation  will  make  clear  how  this  came  about. 
There  was  a  senior  and  a  junior  Wm.  Whiting  Gary. 
Senior  W.  W.  Gary  was  the  man  who  worked  with 
Langstrotb  and  helped  care  for  the  first  successfvl 
importation  of  Italian  bees  to  Long  Island,  imported 
by  Parsons.  Mr.  Parsons  gave  this  Mr.  Gary  a  sup- 
ply of  Italians  when  he  returned  home  from  his 
season's  work  in  1860.  W.  W.  Gary,  Sr..  continued 
breeding  Italian  bees  from  that  time  on  until  W.  W. 
Gary,  Jr.,  took  the  business  and  added  to  it  the  vine- 
gar business,  which  has  developed  very  rapidly.  Mr. 
H.  P.  Gary  is  the  son  of  W.  W.  Gary,  Jr.,  and  he  is 
my  brother-in-law.  He  now  devotes  his  entire  time 
to  the  vinegar  business,  and  W.  W.  Gary,  Jr.,  spends 
his  winters  in  Florida.  You  will  note  the  bee  busi- 
ness has  been  passed  down  from  W.  W.  Gary,  Sr.,  to 
W.  W.  Gary,  Jr.,  H.  F.  Gary,  and  to  me. 

Lyonsville,  Mass..  Deo.  16.     Earl  M.  Nichols. 

Snow  Does  Little  Damage  if  Entrances  Face  Di- 
rection tlie  Wind  is  Blowing 

During  the  snowstorm  on  Nov.  9  and  10,  as  men- 
tioned p.  836,  Dec.  1,  some  of  our  colonies  were 
under  snow  to  the  depth  of  about  four  feet  for  some 
time.  In  mountainous  countries,  where  men  and 
beasts  are  occasionally  caught  in  snowslides  we  know 
snow  may  be  very  porous,  and  air  may  pass  through 
it  quite  freely;  but  we  have  all  seen  the  result  of  a 
sudden  change  of  weather  when  snow  changes  from 
a  porous  blanket  to  an  air-tight  covering — often  in 
as  short  a  time  as  one  hour;  and  conseqiently  I 
always  look  to  all  colonies  facing  any  direction  but 
east,  which  have  no  windbreak  on  the  east.  I  have 
never  found  colonies  with  east  entrances,  and  with 
no  obstruction  or  windbreak  in  front  of  them,  en- 
tirely difted  shut.  There  is  always  a  blow-hole  form- 
ed by  the  warm  breath  of  the  bees.     This  blowhole 
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Qsaally  inclines  at  sn  angle  ;/  about  45  degrees, 
leading  away  from  the  entrance  of  the  hive,  and 
consequently  drifiiiig  snow  passes  over  it  and  does 
not  drift  into  it  or  close  it.  If  we  have  a  wind- 
break in  front  of  the  entrance,  snow  will  swirl  and 
drift  back,  closing  it. 

Greenwich,  Ohio,  Dec.  9.  R.  J.  Wililams. 


Some  Experiences  with  Queenless  Colonies  Gatli- 
ering  Pollen;  Will  Bees  Gather  Pollen  with- 
out Queen  or  Eggs? 

About  the  10th  of  April  a  chicken  caught  a  queen 
from  one  of  my  hives.  I  saw  the  chicken  catch  it, 
and  thought  it  was  then  a  good  time  for  the  bees  to 
work  on  the  pollen.  On  the  20th,  ten  days  later,  I 
opened  the  hive.  Of  course  there  were  no  eggs,  but 
a  good  colony  of  bees  for  the  time  of  the  year.  On 
the  10th  I  dequeened  two  other  colonies.  They  also 
were  examined  on  the  20th.  I  found  no  eggs  in 
either  hive,  and  I  had  cut  out  all  queen-colls,  which, 
of  course,  left  them  in  the  right  condition  for  a  trial 
on  the  iMlIen  question.  About  the  28d  the  b^aek- 
oak  trees  began  to  bloom,  and  they  furnish  more 
pollen  than  all  other  bloom  combined  in  this  country. 
They  were  in  full  bloom  for  over  two  weeks,  and 
the  queenless  colonies  gathered  about  the  same 
amount  of  pollen  as  the  other  colonies.  They  all 
went  at  it  with  a  rush,  and  kept  it  up  during  that 
time;  but  after  that  was  over,  Nos.  1  and  3  began  to 
slack  off  on  the  pollen.  No.  2,  however,  brought  about 
as  much  as  the  other  colonies. 

I  gave  brood  to  each  of  the  colonies  for  a  month 
or  more.  I  supplied  each  with  brood  of  the  same 
strain,  and  No.  2  did  not  let  up  on  gathering  pollen, 
but  brought  in  about  as  much  as  those  colonies  with 
queens. 

About  six  weeks  after  taking  the  queens  I  tried  to 
introduce  one  to  each  hive.  I  failed  on  1  and>8.  I 
tried  again  and  failed  again.  I  then  put  a  queen 
between  the  tops  of  the  frames,  and  they  were  both 
accepted  and  are  strong  colonies  now  with  hives  full 
of  honey  and  pollen. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  strain  of  bees  in 
gathering  pollen.  No.  2  had  the  most  solid  frames 
of  pollen  I  ever  saw.  I  swapped  pollen  for  honey 
with  other  hives  so  as  to  equalise.  These  bees  are 
hybrids,  five  or  more  times  crossed  up  with  Italian 
and  brown  German.     They  are  just  bees — that's  all. 

BROWN    LEGHORNS    STUNG. 

I  have  White  and  Brown  Leghorn  chickens  run- 
ning in  my  bee-yard,  and  the  bees  will  sting  the 
Brown  Leghorns,  but  they  will  not  sting  the  white 
chickens  at  all.  E.  C.  Frazibr. 

Central  City,  Ky. 

More  About  that  Peculiar  Disease 

Tou  invite  information,  pp.  547,  548,  Aug.  1, 
regarding  a  peculiar  disease  appearing  in  Colorado 
and  California.  I  have  noticed  this  trouble  in  this 
vicinity  for  the  last  two  years,  but  have  not  thought 
much  about  it  until  this  year,  when  it  appeared  in 
two  out  of  five  hives  which  I  keep  in  the  back  yard. 
The  young  bees  hatch  all  right,  but  crawl  around  for 
a  while  and  finally  get  out  in  front,  never  to  return. 
Also  the  old  bees  bite  the  cappings  and  carry  out 
bees  all  the  way  from  one  with  just  a  little  color  in 
his  head  to  bees  that  are  ready  to  hatch. 

I  examined  some  of  the  bees  that  were  carried  out, 
and  caught  some  as  they  left  the  cells,  and  found 
that  some  hatched  without  wings.  Others  had  a 
part  of  the  cocoon  so  tightly  stuck  to  them  that  it 
was  impossible  to  remove  it  without  killing  the  bee, 
and  some  seemed  normal.  All  bees  that  were  old 
enough  were  left  alive  and  kicking  outside. 

Now,  I  don't  think  this  is  chilling,  poisoning,  or 
paralysis,  as  it  doesn't  correspond  to  the  symptoms  of 
these.  I  fed  my  bees  for  six  weeks  on  the  best  of 
sugar  syrup  without  the  least  change,  and  there  was 


no  honey  in  the  hive  and  none  outside  to  gather,  so 
it  couldn't  be  poisoning.  There  is  no  spraying  of 
fruit-trees  here  either.  The  trouble  commenced  in 
May,  and  lasted  three  months,  stopping  suddenly.  It 
weakened  two  colonies  until  I  had  to  unite  them, 
and  exterminated  another.  It  doesn't  appear  to  be 
contagious,  as  no  other  colonies  caught  it.  I  hope  to 
see  more  about  it. 

Corona,  Cal.,  Nov.  12.  Dals  Rtosaft. 


Alfalfa  Honey  Varies  According  to  Locality 

Mr.  Chadwick  seems  to  think  that  honey-plants 
furnish  the  same  grade  of  honey  in  all  localities.  My 
experience  with  sage  and  alfalfa  is  that  they  do  not. 
When  keeping  bees  near  Bakersfield,  Cal.,  a  few 
years  ago  I  had  two  apiaries  just  four  miles  apart 
One  was  in  the  district  known  as  the  '*  Weed  Patch,** 
where  the  soil  was  very  sandy  and  the  water  was 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  feet  from  the  surface.  The 
other  was  on  the  Bloomfield  ranch,  where  water  was 
close  to  the  surface,  soil  heavy,  and  with  much  alkali. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  all  the  honey  gathered  in  either 
district  was  alfalfa.  The  honey  gathered  in  the  Weed 
Patch,  to  qnote  an  enthusiastic  friend,  was  "  White 
as  milk,  snd  sweet  as  a  sweetheart's  kisses."  The 
honey  ga^bered  in  the  lowlands  was  amber.  The 
taste  of  the  two  ioneys  was  different,  and  the  dark 
honey  probably  had  a  higher  percentage  of  water,  as 
it  was  much  easier  to  throw  it  from  the  combe  with 
the  extractor.  In^o  Co.,  Cal.,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  furnishes  a  water-white  alfalfa  honey, 
as  doee  the  country-  ibout  Reno,  Nev.  In  Imperial 
Co.,  Cal.,  and  Yuma  Co.,  Arizona,  alfalfa  honey  is 
dark.  It  is  no  use  saying  that  the  dark  honey  has 
been  mixed  with  honey  from  weed's,  etc.,  gathered  at 
the  same  lime.  Bees  do  not  pnt  different  grades  of 
honey  in  the  same  cell,  and  at  my  Bloomfield  apiary 
I  never  saw  as  much  as  one  oel'  '>r  white  honey;  yet 
the  bees  got  alfalfa  honey,  as  ^'ousands  of  them 
could  be  seen  working  on  the  blossoms  of  the  great 
fields  of  that  plant  about  them. 

Yuma,  Aris.  W.  G    Hkwks. 


Honey  a  Cure  for  Erysipehu 

I  am  going  to  tell  of  an  incident  that  happened 
in  our  family  last  spring.  My  husband's  uncle,  who 
makes  his  home  with  us,  was  afflicted  with  erysipelas 
in  his  face  so  that  it  was  swollen  very  much.  Out 
physician  advised  us  to  get  strained  honey  and  apply 
by  spreading  on  a  soft  cloth  and  covering  the  parts, 
removing  every  two  or  thrv.i  hours,  bathing  the  parts 
in  warm  water,  and  applying  a  fresh  cloth  prepared 
as  before.  This  we  did,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
erysipelas  disappeared,  and  there  has  been  no  more 
trouble  with  it. 

Our  physician,  in  talking  about  it  said,  "  I  was 
called  to  attend  a  young  lady  having  a  bad  case  of 
erysipelas,  and  did  every  thing  I  could  to  relieve  her, 
but  with  no  success  until  I  thought  of  strained  hon- 
ey. I  spread  some  on  a  cloth  and  applied  it  to  her 
face,  which  was  so  badly  swollen  that  all  the  features 
were  obliterated.  On  leaving  I  told  them  to  keep  the 
application  on;  and  next  morning,  when  I  called,  her 
eyes  were  partly  .open.  We  continued  the  honey 
until  we  had  a  complete  cure. 

"  Some  time  after,  I  was  called  to  Cleveland  to  at- 
tend a  man  who  had  been  under  another  doctor's 
care.  He  had  a  trained  nurse  who  thought  that  I 
was  a  cross-roads  doctor  who  did  not  know  much; 
and  when  I  told  her  to  put  on  the  honey  she  openly 
smiled.  But  I  told  her  to  do  what  I  said,  as  the 
man  was  in  such  a  bad  state  that  I  was  afraid  I 
could  not  save  him.  However,  after  three  days  he 
was  so  much  better  that  I  left  for  home,  telling  them 
to  keep  me  advised  as  to  his  condition.  He  was 
cured,  so  I  feel  that  honey  is  a  sure  remedy  for 
erysipelas." 

Warren,  Ohio.  Mbs.  W.  T.  Pabby. 
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Our  Homes 


A.  I.  Root 


Suffer  little  children,  end  forbid  them  not  to  come 
unto  me,  for  of  euch  it  the  kingdom  of  heaven. — 
Matt.  19:14. 

Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little 
ones ;  for  I  say  unto  you,  that  in  heaven  their  angels 
do  always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father  which  is  in 
v.>     heaven. — ^ICatt.  18:10. 

By  the  way  in  which  I  have  frequently 
spoken  of  Mrs.  Root,  in  these  Home  papers, 
some  of  yon  might  imagine  she  wae  without 
weaknesses  like  the  rest  of  humanity;  and 
if  she  imagined  I  was  going  to  firing  out 
some  of  her  weaknesses  right  here  in  these 
Home  papers  before  all  the  world  I  suspect 
she  would  "  go  for "  me  with  a  stool  or 
chair  or  whatever  else  might  come  handy. 
But  I  am  going  to  risk  it  at  all  events ;  and 
I  am  going  to  speak  of  two  special  weak- 
nesses.    First,  she  will  not  put   up  with 
being  deprived  of  God's  fresh  air.     If  you 
shut  her  up  in  a  close  room  with  the  win- 
dows fastened  down,  and  tell  her  slie  has 
got  to  sleep  there  she  will  get  "  fighting 
mad."    Perhaps  that  is  a  little  exaggeration 
after  all ;  but  still  I  think  it  is  not  very  far 
out  of  the  way.     If  you  ask  her  to  go  to 
prayer-meeting,  and  there  are  more  than  a 
hundred  in  one  little  room,  with  the  dooi-s 
and  windows  all  shut,  I  am  afraid  she  loses 
her  religion  in  her  indignation ;  and  I  must 
own  up  that  I  do  not  know  but  I  stand 
pretty  near  her  in  that  respect.    But  per- 
haps I  have  learned  to  put  up  with  bad  air 
a  little  more  patiently  than  she  does,  and 
some  of  her  children  are  just  like  her.  They 
say  they  will  not  go,  unless  they  can  have 
good  air  to  breathe.    I  hope  that  some  of 
the  good  people  who  complain,  if  a  window 
is  opened  just  a  little,  near  them,  will  read 
this  and  think  about  it.     (If  they  would 
pray  about  it  too  I  think  they  would  do 
better  yet.)     Many  a  time  have  I  been  en- 
joying a  good  sermon  and  feeling  the  spir- 
itual uplift  because  some  nice  fresh  air  waF 
coming  in  from  the  window  near  by,  when 
some  old  person  would  get  up  and  shut  the 
window  clear  down,  when  he  could  have 
taken  a  seat  away  from  the  draft,  with  even 
less  trouble. 
^        Another  one  of  Mrs.  Root's  weaknesses 
that  I  am  going  to  speak  of  just  now  is  that 
she  can  not  keep  still  when  she  hears  a  baby 
cry;  and  I  do  believe  she  has  more  sense 
and  wisdom  in  knowing  how  to  do  the  right 
thing  to  make  a  bab^  happy  than  anybody 
else  in  the  world.    Now,  that  is  a  pretty  big 
claim,  is  it  not  t    I  do  not  know  all  tire  good 
women  in  the  world,  and  so  you  will  have 
to  make  allowance  for  my  narrow  vision  in 
regard  to  motherly  women  who  love  babies. 


I  told  you  some  time  ago  of  how  aHbaby's 
plaintive  cry  roused  Mrs.  Root's  motherly 
instincts;  but  for  fear  you  did  not  all  see 
it  1  will  briefly  go  over  it  again.  By  some 
blunder  Mrs.  Root  and  I  had  no  place  to 
sleep  except  in  an  upper  berth  when  coming 
home  from  FloHda.  I  think  she  was  a  little 
ear-sick,  and  feeling  badly;  and  when  told 
she  would  have  to  climb  up  into,  the  "  loft," 
through  no  fault  of  our  own,  she  became  a 
little  contrary  and  said  she  would  rather  sit 
up  all  night.  But  she  could  not  sit  up  all 
night,  because  there  was  no  place  to  sit.  At 
this  juncture  a  good  woman  (thank  God  for 
good  women,  "  the  salt  of  the  earth  ")  sug- 
gested that  her  two  children  would  gladly 
exchange  their  lower  berth  for  the  upper 
one ;  and,  sure  enough,  it  was  just  fun  for 
them  to  climb  up.  By  the  time  we  began  to 
feel  happy,  and  were  getting  into  our  lower 
berth,  somebody  insisted  on  having  the  heat 
on  in  the  steam-pipes;  but  the  porter  said 
we  could  not  have  a  lower  window  open,  for 
it  was  against  the  rules.  Then  Mi^.  Root 
became  cross  again.  She  said  she  would  not 
sleep  in  that  hot  place,  without  a  breath  of 
air,  for  all  the  money  in  the  world.  Come 
to  think  of  it,  however,  I  do  not  think  she 
said  that  in  just  so  many  words.  She  said 
it  only  by  action.  About  this  time  I  began 
to  be  80  worried  and  troubled  that  that  little 
prayer  of  mine  started  up  of  itself — "  Lord, 
help ;"  and  right  away  after,  Mrs.  Root  was 
startled  by  the  plaintive  cry  of  a  baby.  She 
asked  our  next  neighbor  about  it,  and  was 
told  that  the  young  mother  was  so  badly 
car-sick  that  she  was  vomiting,  and  a  lot  of 
women  were  trying  to  pacify  the  baby. 
They  added  that  the  sick  mother  had  only 
a^'  upper  berth,  and  she  was  so  sick  she  felt 
as  if  sue  could  not  climb  up  into  it.  Can 
you  guess  what  Mrs.  Root  didt  She  fairly 
insisted  that  the  poor  mother  with  her  baby 
should  have  our  lower  berth  and  we  would 
climb  "  upstairs."  But  the  mother  protest- 
ed against  having  old  people  like  ourselves 
get  away  up  there.  But  Mrs.  Root  vehe- 
mently declared  she  would  much  rather  have 
an  upper  berth,  and  did  not  mind  climbing 
up  at  all.  There,  now  I  have  put  my  foot 
in  it.  Don't  you  see  I  started  out  to  say 
that  Mrs.  Root  had  only  two  weaknesses — 
first,  she  always  grumbled  when  she  could 
not  have  plenty  of  fresh  air;  second,  she 
would  never  lie  down  and  go  to  sleep  and 
get  the  rest  needed  when  she  heard  a  baby 
cry  (and  I  honestly  believe  it  does  not  make 
much  difference  whether  the  baby  is  any 
relation  to  her  or  not).    And  now  I  have 
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blundered  into  a  third  weakness.  She  some- 
times "tell  fibs"  when  she  is  in  a  tight x 
place.  She  actually  told  that  young  mother 
she  much  preferred  an  upper  berth,  when 
she  had  told  the  porter  an  hour  before  that 
she  would  rather  sit  up  all  night  than  to 
climb  up  there. 

The  above  reminds  me  that  one  of  our 
grandchildren — I  guess  it  was  a  little  girl — 
after  her  mother  had  given  her  a  spanking, 
after  she  got  through  crying  she  said  to  her 
mother,  "  I  lofs  you  still."  Well,  like  the 
spanked  little  girl,  I  want  to  say  of  Mrs. 
Root  that,  even  if  she  does  get  cross  when 
she  does  not  have  good  air,  and  bounces  out 
of  bed  when  she  hears  a  baby  cry,  and  even 
tells  fibs  (the  kind  of  fibs  1  ha\e  described) 
to  help  a  sick  mother,  like  the  little  girl. 
"  I  lofs  you  still."* 

Dear  friends,  the  above  is  a  rather  long 
introduction;  but  it  paves  the  way  to  the 
following,  which  I  clip  from  the  Youngs- 
town  Telegram,  Just  a  minute  right  here. 
Do  you  know  there  are  quite  a  few  dailies 
that  exchange  with  Gleanings t  Yes,  they 
are  actually  sending  a  paper  every  day  for 
a  whole  year,  and  all  they  get  in  return  is 
Gleanings  twice  a  month.  Is  not  this  a 
f  lever  world  to  live  int  Well,  below  is  what 
I  read  in  the  Telegram: 

WBL8HRS    AT    FIRST    THOUGHT    BADT'S    CRIBS    WRRB 
THOSE   OF   A   CAT. 

The  lasty  cries  of  an  eight-monthB*old  baby  prob- 
ably saved  its  life  early  Sunday  morning  when  it 
was  found,  muddy  and  bedraggled,  in  the  front  yard 
of  630  Hayman  Street  by  Harvey  H.  Welsh,  709 
Hayman  Street.  The  police,  after  working  an  entire 
day  to  discover  the  parents  or  guardian  of  the  child, 
are  without  a  clue  as  to  whom  it  might  belong. 

The  infant  was  nearly  dead  from  exposure  when 
found.  Had  it  ceased  its  cries  it  is  likely  that  it 
would  have  lain  in  the  yard  until  daybreak,  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  it  could  have  stood  the  ordeal. 

According  to  the  police  the  cries  of  the  child  were 
first  heard  about  3  a.  m.  by  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Welsh. 
She  awakened  Mrs.  Welsh  and  her  husband,  and  the 
latter  dressed  to  go  out  to  make  a  search.  But  think- 
ing the  cries  were  those  of  a  cat,  Welsh  took  off  his 
clothes  and  returned  to  bed. 

The  wails  continued,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Welsh 
were  again  awakened  by  the  sister  who  insisted  that 
they  make  a  thorough  search.  Welsh  dressed  himself 
a  second  time  and  went  out.  He  found  the  infant 
not  far  away,  about  three  feet  from  the  sidewalk. 
It  wore  several  dresses,  which  were  water-soaked 
and  covered  with  mud. 

Welsh  gathered  the  infant  in  his  arms  and  took  it 
home,  and  the  two  women  set  about  to  prepare  food. 


*  Of  course,  the  above  about  telling  fibs  is  a  pleas- 
antry. Mrs.  Root  never  tells  fibs,  and  will  not  tell 
even  little  ones.  She  simply  changed  her  mind  when 
she  heard  that  baby  cry ;  and  even  if  she  did  change 
her  mind  rather  suddenly,  and  was  rather  vehement, 
I  hope  other  women,  especially  every  mother  who 
reads  this,  will  be  ready  to  change  their  mind  very 
quickly  under  like  circumstances. 

I  forgot  to  add  in  the  proper  place  that,  when  we 
got  up  in  the  loft.  I  puUed  the  ventilators  wide  open, 
and  Mrs.  Root  slept  nicely,  even  if  she  did  spend 
quite  a  little  time  helping  to  care  for  the  baby  and 
its  mother.  My  little  prAjer  wm  once  more  snawered. 


-—Courtesy  ToungHown  TeUffrani. 

They  removed  the  wet  clothing  and  bathed  the  child 
in  warm  water.  The  baby,  which  was  a  girl,  drank 
the  milk  given  her  as  though  she  were  nearly  starv- 
ed.   Her  little  body  being  warmed  she  fell  asleep. 

The  police  were  at  once  notified,  and  took  the 
baby  to  the  City  Hospital.  Detective  Moyer  was  de- 
tailed on  the  case  Sunday  morning,  and  worked  the 
entire  day  without  results.  The  child  does  not  belong 
to  the  neighborhood  in  which  it  was  found,  and  no 
one  has  reported  to  the  police  that  a  baby  was  miaa- 
ing. 

The  child  was  left  purposely  in  the  yard  to  be 
found,  or  to  die  from  exposure,  or  may  have  been 
placed  there  by  a  drunken  mother  returning  home 
from  a  night's  revel,  the  police  believe. 

Along  with  the  above  account  came  the 
picture  of  that  forsaken  baby.  Just  think 
of  it,  will  you  f  Some  woman,  some  mother, 
left  her  own  baby  in  a  place  like  that ;  and 
when  the  police  made  every  effort  to  find 
that  mother  they  could  get  no  trace  of  her. 
Of  course,  not  all  women  are  like  Mrs. 
Root ;  but  I  think  the  greater  part  of  them 
would  have  been  called  irresistibly  by  the 
cries  of  that  poor  little  deserted  waif.  Im- 
agine a  mother^  if  you  can,  who  would  go 
away  under  the  circumstances  and  leave  her 
baby  out  in  the  cold  and  wet.  She  did  not 
even  take  the  pains  to  place  it  on  a  porch 
or  under  shelter.  She  probably  knew  it 
might  rain,  and  so  how  could  she  perform 
an  act  like  thatf  And  after  she  went  away 
did  not  her  conscience  trouble  herf  How 
could  she  sleep  f  how  could  she  rest  at  all 
with  that  terrible  burden  resting  on  hsr 
soul,  that  she  had  thus  in  such  a  cowardly 
way  deliberately  left  her  own  child  t 

In  these  latter  days,  not  only  are  women 
taking  up  men's  work,  but  they  seem  to  be 
taking  on  men's  vices.    One  of  these  dailies 
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I  have  mentioned  has  been  telling  about  a 
woman  pickpocket.  We  can  imagine  a  man 
so  lost  to  all  sense  of  fairness  and  honesty 
as  to  be  willing  to  appropriate  the  hard 
earnings  of  another  man  by  picking  his 
pocket;  but  is  it  possible  that  there  are 
women  also  who  are  so  lost  to  all  sense  of 
honor  and  justice f  Let  us  now  get  back  to 
that  baby.  We  are  compelled  to  admit  that 
Y'  there  are  fathers — ^yes,  a  lot  of  them — ^who 
'  run  away  and  leave  their  children.  They 
generally  leave  them  to  burden  and  drag 
down  the  poor  patient  hard-working  moth- 
er; but  is  it  indeed  true  that  there  are 
women — ^mothers  fashioned  by  God's  hand 
—so  lost  and  depraved  that  they  would 
abandon  their  own  children,  and  an  eight- 
months-old  babe  at  thatf 

Before  we  close  I  want  you  to  turn  over 
again  and  take  a  look  at  that  baby.  I  have 
looked  at  it  again  and  again,  and  that  little 
puekered-up  mouth,  so  plaintive  in  its  dis- 
tress, almost  moves  me  to  tears  whenever  I 
catch  sight  of  the  picture.  As  the  little  one 
lay  there  suffering  with  the  cold  and  rain,  in 
its  baby  mind  it  was  wondering  where  the 
mother  was;  and  it  was  wondering,  too, 
where  all  the  good  people  who  had  loved  it 
and  kissed  it  in  time  past  had  gone.  It 
cried  again  and  again  for  help. 

We  all  know  that  babies  must  be  kept 
warm.  Whatever  you  do,  do  not  let  the 
little  ones  get  chilled.  Give  the  baby  plenty 
to  eat;  and  if  out  in  the  open  air,  protect 
it  with  the  best,  softest,  and  warmest  cloth- 
ing the  world  can  afford.  Jesus  said,  "  The 
foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air 
have  nests;  but  the  Son  of  man  hath  not 
where  to  lay  his  head."  God  has  made  am- 
ple provision  for  the  birds  and  the  beasts; 
but  humanity  has  to  be  cared  for — especial- 
ly the  first  stages  of  humanity  here  in  this 
world  of  ours.  These  same  daily  papers 
have  been  telling  us  of  the  appalling  num- 
ber of  deaths  of  babies — ^little  babies — and 
the  whole  world  is  up  in  arms  to  protect 
these  little  innocents.  Not  only  are  they  to 
have  better  milk,  but  kind  and  wise  nurses 
are  sent  out  to  instruct  the  mothers.  God 
bless  the  nurses;  and  may  he  bless  the 
Christian  nation  that  is  taking  this  matter 
in  hand.  Grown-up  people  are  more  or  lc>ss 
^  to  blame  for  their  misfortunes  and  troubles ; 
but  babies  are  in  no  way  responsible.  The 
responsibility  rests  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
fathers  and  mothers — on  your  shoulders 
and  mine.  It  rejoices  my  heart  to  think 
that  my  life-long  companion  accepts  this 
responsibility.  She  very  often  becomes  very 
tired,  I  know ;  but  a  baby's  cry  is  a  strong- 
er appeal  to  her  motherly  heart  J;han  almost 
any  thing  else  on  earth.  Let  us  as  a  people 
not  only  look  out  for  better  environment 


for  the  babies  in  the  way  of  health,  but  let 
us  think  of  their  spiritual  nature.  The  world 
is  just  now  discussing  how  much  environ- 
ment has  to  do  with  helping  the  babies  to 
become  God-fearing,  law-abiding  people 
instead  of  criminals. 

The  police  and  everybody  else  were  ask- 
ing what  could  have  possessed  a  mother  to 
forget  her  motherly  instincts  so  far  as  to  go 
away  and  leave  that  pitiful  baby  there  in 
the  wet  grass  and  weeds  to  die  from  expos- 
ure, for  no  one  heard  its  plaintive  cries. 
The  police,  after  long  experience,  suggested 
an  explanation,  and  the  only  possible  ex- 
plantation  for  such  a  state  of  affairs.  It  was 
the  old,  old  story  of  strong  drink;  and  I 
suppose  we  shall  have  to  admit  it  is  true 
that  in  these  latter  days  women  are  getting 
to  be  slaves  to  strong  drink  as  well  as  the 
men.  .  We  have  had  pitiful  tales  of  men — 
or  they  were  once  men — who  took  the  shoes 
from  their  poor  babies'  feet  and  pawned 
them  to  get  drink.  This  woman  sacrificed 
the  baby  entirely,  and  went  away  and  left 
it  because  she  loved  drink  more  than  she 
did  her  babe. 

Let  us  now  once  more  take  a  look  at  that 
plaintive  picture  and  then  repeat  the  words 
of  our  text :  "  Suffer  littie  children,  and  for- 
bid them  not  to  com6  unto  me,  for  of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 


LIFE  OR  DEATH — WHICH  WILL  YOU  CHOOSE  t 

We  are  told  the  following  was  clipped 
from  the  Youth's  Companion: 

THB   BOY  AND   HIS   FATHBB. 

"  And  the  father  laid  a  kindly  hand  on  the  boy's 
shoulder,  and  said:  'Come  with  me,  son.  I  want  to 
show  yon  something.'  He  led  the  way  to  his  work- 
room in  the  attic.  There  were  hiit  carpenter-bench 
and  his  tools  and  his  lathe;  and  in  the  comer  was 
the  dynamo  t'nat  worked  them  all.  The  boy  had  seen 
them  all  many  times. 

"  *  What  is  it,  father  f '  he  asked. 

"  The  father  laid  his  hand  upon  the  dynamo. 
'  Boy,  by  means  of  this  a  mysterious  power  becomes 
mine.  We  call  it  electricity,  but  no  one  knowa  what 
it  is.  We  only  know  that,  if  we  treat  it  in  the  right 
way,  it  will  enable  us  to  do  wonderful  things.  It 
will  work  our  mills  and  light  our  houses  and  our 
streets  and  run  our  cars.  It  will  enable  man  to  do 
more  than  any  other  power  that  has  been  discovered. 
But  at  the  same  time,  if  you  treat  it  the  wrong  way, 
it  will  strike  you  dead.' 

"  '  Tea,  father,  I  know  that,*  said  the  boy. 

"  Hit  father  turned  toward  him  with  an  earnest 
neas  the  boy  had  never  before  seen  in  his  face. 
'  There  is  another  power,  my  boy,  much  like  thai  in 
its  results.  There  is  the  mysterious  feeling  that  men 
have  for  women,  and  women  have  for  men.  Treat 
that  right,  and  it  will  bless  your  life,  and  ennoble  it. 
and  make  you  ten  times — yes,  a  hundred  times — 
the  man  you  ever  could  be  without  it.  Nothing  else 
on  earth  will  do  so  much  for  yon  if  you  treat  it 
right.  But  treat  that  feeling  wrong,  and  it  will 
curse  you  and  blast  your  life  and  kill  your  soul  I ' 

"  For  one  moment  father  and  son  looked  at  each 
other  square  in  the  eye;  then  together  they  went 
dowQStf^irs  in  silence.    Jn  the  hall  below  the  boy  put 
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his  hand  on  his  fsther's  arm  and  whispered:    'I 
know  what  you  mean,  father,  and  I  know  it's  true.'  " 

I  can  say  with  that  boy,  "  I  know  it  is 
true."  The  boy  spoke  from  a  limited  ex- 
perience, prompted  by  the  voice  or  con- 
science, while  I  speak  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  man  over  70.  It  is  true  in  youth,  it  is 
true  in  middle  age,  and  it  is  most  emphati- 
cally true  when  a  man  gets  to  be  threescore 
and  ten. 


Ye  are  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows. — Matt. 
10:81. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  Press 
Bulletin  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion for  October  25 : 

THB    ANIMAIi    VERSUS    THS    HUMAN    BBINQ. 

Inquiry  was  recently  made  of  the  Minnesota  State 
Board  of  Health  as  to  a  certain  family  affected  with 
tuberculosis.  The  family  was  large  and  the  house 
small,  so  that  such  care  could  not  he  givei^  to  the 
afflicted  as  to  prevent  the  infection  of  others.  The 
father  had  means  and  could  afford  to  care  properly 
for  those  diseased,  if  compelled  to  do  bo.  A  State 
inspector  was  sent  to  investigate,  and  thia  Is  what 
he  found.  A  well-to-do  farmer,  with  a  farm  of  820 
acres,  worth  |100  an  acre  or  more;  a  breeder  of 
horses,  having  at  the  time  of  inspection  seven  im- 
ported Percheron  horses  and  a  herd  of 'about  twenty- 
five  horses  in  all;  a  breeder  of  registered  hogs,  his 
hoi^s  being  among  the  first  in  the  State  to  be  given 
the    Berum    protective    against    hog    cholera.      This 

farmer  has  lived  in County  for  about  thirty 

years.  Sixteen  years  igo  his  first  wife  died  of  tuber- 
culosis, leaving  throe  children.  He  married  again. 
His  second  wife  had  thirteen  children.  The  family 
now  consists  of  father,  mother,  and  fourteen  children. 
A  daughter  of  the  second  wife,  aged  15,  died  last 
August  of  tuberculosis.  A  son  of  the  first  wife,  aged 
19,  has  been  ill  with  tuberculosis  for  at  least  two 
yearH.  No  precautions  have  been  taken  to  prevent 
ills  infecting  others.  The  mother,  with  one  newly 
born  child  and  another  too  young  to  walk,  is  respon- 
sible for  the  care  of  this  family  of  fourteen  living 
children.  There  is  no  medical  rare  being  given  the 
son  afflicted  with  tuberculosis.  Apparently  this  farm* 
er  can  appreciate  the  breeding  of  horses  and  the  pro- 
tection of  hogs  from  hog  cholera;  but  he  can  not 
appreciate  the  danger  of  tuberculosis  or  the  need  of 
protecting  not  only  the  members  of  his  own  family, 
lut  others  also,  from  this  disease.  The  annual  loss, 
in  Minnesota,  caused  by  the  death  of  wage-earners 
from  tuberculosis,  is  about  $12,000,000.  The  num- 
ber of  deaths  annually  from  tuberculosis  in  Minne- 
sota is  about  2250.  The  estimated  number  of  cases 
of  tulerculosis  in  Minnesota  at  the  present  time  is 
10,000  or  more.  Is  this  human  disease  worthy  of 
the  same  efforts  for  its  extermination  as  is  hog  chol- 
era or  glanders  f 


APPLES  AND  OLIVE  OIL. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  Rural 
Xew-Yoricer: 

The  latest  "sure  cure"  for  catarrh  is  living  ©0 
days  on  apples  and  olive  oil. 

So  far  as  apples  are  concerned,  I  am 
fully  in  accord.  I  do  not  know  much  about 
the  olive  oil,  but  very  likely  it  might  make 
a  "  balanced  ration "  with  apples,  some- 
thing like  the  little  bit  of  cheese  that  I  use 
with  my  apple  supper.  Who  will  test  the 
above  and  report  T 


FLYINO-MACHINES   UP   TO  DATS;   900   MnJS 
IN  900  MINUTES. 

As  Gleanings  was  the  first  periodical  on 
I  he  face  of  the  earth  to  give  an  eye-witness 
account  of  the  Wright  brothers'  first  flight 
to  make  the  machine  come  back  to  its  start- 
ing-point, it  is  no  more  than  proper  that 
Gleanings  should  occasionally  notice  the 
progress  that  is  being  made  in  navigating 
the  air.  The  steps  of  progress  are  so  rapid 
nowy  and  as  our  daily  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines are  full  of  it,  it  would  take  too  mudi 
space  to  give  here  an  account  of  aU  that  is 
being  done.  Just  now,  however,  the  world 
is  startled  by  M.  Pegoud,  who  not  only 
"  loops  the  loop,"  but  flies  quite  a  little  dis- 
tance with  the  machine  upside  down.  Of 
course  he  has  straps  to  hold  him  securely  to 
hi&  seat.  At  first  the  world  was  inclined  to 
say  his  success  was  accidental — that  he  could 
not  do  it  again;  but  he  has  done  it  again 
and  again,  and  I  think  he  says  it  is  no  very 
diflScult  trick.  The  whole  thing  is  described, 
^ith  some  very  good  illustrations,  in  the 
Independent  for  Oct.  23.  We  give  below 
the  closing  paragraph  of  the  article : 

At  the  present  time  the  coet  ol  aeroplanes  stUl 
rangea  from  $5000  to  $10,000  per  machine,  which 
is  too  high  for  the  average  man;  and  the  sportsman 
and  enthusiast  has  an  extremely  safe  craft  in  the 
water  aeroplane — ^the  airboat,  which  ia  eaaentially  a 
boat  with  wings,  and  the  hydro-aeroplane,  which  ia 
an  aeroplane  with  floats  to  enable  it  to  land  on  water. 
Water-flying  is  much  more  safe  than  land-flyhaSt 
because  the  water  always  presents  a  flat  surface  to 
start  from  and  land  on;  and,  in  case  of  a  aplll,  the 
aviator,  who  ia  dressed  in  a  floating  icoat,  jnat  gets 
a  drenching.  A  score  of  American  sportsmen  ac- 
quired airboats  in  the  past  summer  and  flew  them 
continually,  and  made  from  60  to  80  miles  an  hour 
while  they  flew  them;  and  two  of  them  actually  flew 
from  Chicago  to  Detroit,  900  miles,  which  they 
covered  in  000  minutee,  going  through  a  succession 
of  storms  which  no  boat  could  have  weathered;  but 
there  were  no  accidents,  not  even  a  drenching.  The 
demonstration  oi  the  safety  of  water-flying  was  ao 
conclusive  that  scores  of  other  sportsmen  were  #oon 
verted,  and  the  four  principal  aeroplane  constructors 
— the  Wrights,  of  Dayton,  Ohio;  Ourtiss,  of  Ham- 
mondsport.  New  York;  Burgess,  of  Marblehead, 
Massachusetts,  and  Benoist,  of  St.  Louis,  lOaaoori, 
are  working  overtime  turning  out  thia  sort  of  ma- 
chine. 

New  York  City. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  exactly  who 
should  have  the  credit  for  the  water  aero> 
plane,  as  it  is  called  above;  but  I  do  know 
that  the  Wright  brothers  made  experiments 
wth  a  craft  to  skim  over  the  water  of  the 
Miami  River,  that  passes  through  Dayton,  a 
good  many  years  ago,  and  before  any  thing 
of  the  kind  was  mentioned  in  the  papers. 
This  I  did  not  get  from  the  Wright  broth- 
ers themselves,  but  from  one  of  their  work- 
men. The  Wright  brothers  certainly  have 
the  credit  (and  I  guess  it  is  acknowledged 
world-wide)  of  niaking  the  first  heavicr- 
than-air    machine  to  rise    up     from    the 
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ground;  and  I  am  inelined  to  think  they 
were  the  first  in  the  world  to  experiment 
with  hydro-aeroplanes.  Somebody  will  prob- 
ably cross  the  ocean  very  soon  with  such  a 
ci-aft.  If  they  can  go  a  mile  a  minute,  and 
skim  along  in  spite  of  wind  and  wave,  there 
^vill  be  comparatively  little  difficulty  in 
making  the  trip.  We  clip  the  following 
from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer: 

TBST8  NVW  AIB-0KAJ7;  OBYILLI  WSIOHT  8HOW8  ONB 
PBOPBLLKB   MODBL  AT   DAYTON,   OHIO. 

Datton,   Ohio,   Oct.   6. — OrvUle  Wright,  himself 


.^  .  .  .     .  79 

driving  Uhdky,  'tetfted'ottt  his  hiteiit  seropl*ne  model 
in  •  sA4es,of  uiac9e«4tal«flifhtfii     ,.    , 

Th«  neif^^^del:fajM  Ivl%  pVd^pe^itX}^  which  with 
the  moit5r,  st^*  ^t&  drfre.  Is  in  ohe  hnK  in  the  cen- 
ter section,  as  compared  with  the  former  two-pro* 
peller  machines,  with  blades  in  opposite  directions. 
The  new  model  "  E  "  is  made  especially  for  exhibi- 
tion purposes,  and  is  capable  of  dismantling  in  short 
time. 

Much  of  the  machine  is  built  of  aluminum.  In  a 
test  against  time  a  flight  was  made,  and  the  entire 
machine  dismantled  and  loaded  ready  for  shipment 
in  twelve  minutes.  This  model  has  been  viewed  by 
representatives  of  the  International  Club.  Another 
test  will  be  made  Oct.  15. 


High-pressure   Gardening 


THE  DASHEEN  AND  SOMETHING  ABOUT  IRISH 
POTATOES,  ALSO. 

I  have  spoken  several  times  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  Irish  potatoes  suitable  for 
planting  here  in  Florida,  say  in  October  and 
NovemW,  and  we  had  the  same  trouble  this 
year.  Of  course,. there  are  potatoes  on  the 
market,  but  only  those  recently  harvested, 
and  therefore  no  sign  of  a  sprout  started. 
Two  years  ago  we  tried  keeping  over  the 
potatoes  we  grew,  and  dug  in  April;  but 
the  rats  got  into  our  cellar  in  our  absence 
and  ate  them  all;  and  this  past  summer, 
when  we  boxed  them  up  secure  from  the 
rats,  they  all  rotted.  On  that  Brooksville 
trip  through  the  "  wilderness  "  in  front  of  a 
lone  dwelling  I  saw  some  beautiful  sprouted 
potatoes  on  the  grass  in  the  yard.  The  own- 
er explained  that  he  kept  them  through  the 
summer  without  any  trouble  by  simply 
spreading  them  out  on  the  barn  floor;  and 
since  then  I  have  met  several  people  who 
kept  them  in  a  similar  way  so  as  to  be  all 
ready  for  planting  when  they  returned  from 
the  North.  Neighbor  Ault,  the  man  of  the 
tall  dasheens,  is  just  now  digging  beautiful 
new  potatoes,  and  has  sent  us  a  panful  to 
mix  with  our  "creamed  "  dasheens,  and,  I 
may  also  add,  very  nice  new  potatoes  are  on 
sale,  where  I  sell  my  eggs,  at  60  cts.  a  peck. 
We  have  been,  for  a  month  back,  fitting  our 
ground  and  planting  Bliss  Triumph  pota- 
toes as  well  as  dasheens. 

In  regard  to  dasheens,  see  the  following, 
which  I  have  just  clipped  from  the  Jack- 
sonville Times-Union: 

It  will  not  grow  in  soil  suitable  for  cotton,  but 
may  be  grown  in  eoil  suitable  for  potatoes.  The  im- 
portance of  the  dasheen  to  the  Southerner  lies  par- 
ticularly in  the  fact  that  it  matures  in  the  fall, 
whereas  the  main  potato  crop  in  the  South  matures 
in  the  spring,  and  in  winter  the  Southern  States 
have  to  obtain  their  potato  supply  from  the  Nortn. 
If  dasheens  were  grown  and  properly  appreciated 
there  would  probably  be  little  need  for  the  South 
ever  to  buy  northern-grown  potatoes  for  food. 

OISTRIBUTBD   IHOM   BBOOK8VILLB. 

The  department's  office  of  foreign  seed  and  plant 
introduction,  which  has  been  the  means  of  making 


the  dasheen  known  in  America,  has  received  a  num- 
ber of  letters  like  the  following: 

"On  March  20,  1918,  I  received  from  your  de- 
partment some  dasheens  shipped  by  the  Brooksville, 
Fla.,  station.  I  planted  them  March  24,  on  a  loamy 
soil  here  in  Monroe,  La.,  two  blocks  west  of  Ouachita 
River.  They  soon  came  up  and  were  large  enough 
to  begin  eating  the  greens  and  stems,  which  our 
family  soon  became  very  fond  of.  I  grew  40  hills. 
The  plants  grew  up  5  feet  high.  Some  of  the  plants 
made  only  5  pounds  of  dasheens  while  others  made 
as  much  as  10  pounds  to  the  hill.  I  have  not  dug 
mine  yet.  In  fact,  I  can  leave  them  in  the  ground 
this  winter  here,  as  the  ground  does  not  freeze  so 
much  here.  We  have  been  eating  the  dasheens  for 
some  time,  and  like  them  better  than  Irish  potatoes. 

"  I  think  you  should  add  another  name  to  them, 
and  call  them  '  dasheen,  or  poor  man's  friend,'  since 
any  person  with  very  limited  space  can  plant  a  few 
hills  in  a  garden  or  yard  early  in  spring,  and  have 
nice  fresh  greens  from  early  spring  until  frost,  and 
then,  best  of  all,  come  the  tubers." 

Let  me  say  once  more,  where  in  the  world 
can  you  find  another  plant  (or  vegetable) 
that  produces  a  nourishing  and  delicious 
food  just  as  soon  as  it  is  above  ground,  and 
also  where  every  bit  above  ground  and  un- 
der the  ground  is  edible  at  every  stage  of  its 
growth,  and  that  gives  a  yield  like  that 
mentioned  in  the  clipping t  At  this  date, 
Dec.  20,  1  have  seen  no  1914  seed  catalogs. 
I  am  curious  to  know  how  many  will  have 
enterprise  enough  to  offer  dasheen  tubers. 
They  will  need  but  little  room  in  green- 
houses, hot-beds,  cold-frames,  and  window- 
boxes,  until  the  big  leaves  begin  to  spread 
themselves.  Our  "  amadumbes  "  from  South 
Africa  are  growing  finely,  and  so  far  look 
very  much  like  the  dasheen.  As  the  beauti- 
ful leaves  unfold  1  am  watching  them  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night. 

I  find  I  omitted  one  important  fact  in  re- 
gard to  the  dasheen  at  the  Government  sta- 
tion at  Brooksville.  While  there  was  a  fair 
yield  of  tubers  on  ground  without  manure 
or  fertilizer,  the  yield  was  almost  doubled 
by  a  generous  application  on  several  rows 
through  the  middle  of  the  field.  The  ama- 
dumbe  I  have  several  times  mentioned  (from 
South  Africa)  is  now  making  a  splendid 
growth.    A  leaf  just  unrolling  grew  5  inches 
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(during  a  warm  rain)  m  S4  liours/*S(i  far  it 
looks  almogrt  e^^.Gtl5^1ii£*et{UilTMrMrdad  Jash- 
eens.  Of»*C^HP^' I"lift^'^  not  €fe«*y^tr 'fested 
them  for  food. 

THB     DA8HBBN     MAY    YBT     SUPPLANT    THB    POTATO; 

NEW  VBQETABLR  MAY  BBVOLUTIONIZB  OUR  BILL 

07  FARB  IN   TIME. 

I  clip  the  following  from  the  Jacksonville 
Tithes-Union: 

A  recent  issae  of  the  New  York  Sun  had  the  fol- 
lowing : 

From  Florida  comee  the  report  that  the  dasheen  b 
findintp  much  favor  among  the  farmers  of  that  State, 
and  that  it  is  becoming  popular  as  table  food,  thanks 
to  the  experiments  of  the  State  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment and  to  the  government  farmers  at  the  Brooks- 
ville,  Fla.,  plant-introduction  field  station  and  else- 
where. 

The  governmidnt's  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
dasheen  is  due  to  its  anxiety  over  the  Irish  or  white 
potato,  which  has  developed  a  tendency  to  contract 
various  diseases,  and  which  is  admittedly  becoming 
more  uncertain  in  quality  and  quantity  as  the  har- 
vests go  on. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Fruitman*s  Ouide  a 
Florida  correspondent  writes  that  the  successes  of 
the  Florida  farmer  in  cultivating  dasheen  will  make 
the  Northern  farmers  sit  up  and  take  notice.  He 
points  with  pride  to  the  crop  of  a  former  Jerseyman 
named  Porteus,  who  planted  five  acres  to  dasheen 
near  Tampa  and  raised  35,000  pounds,  or  nearly 
700  busheds,  of  the  vegetable  to  the  acre.  Pnrtice, 
he  says,  expects  to  clear  the  snug  sum  of  $5000  for 
his  season's  work,  or  a  cash  return  of  $1000  to  the 
acre. 

The  correspondent  admits  that  the  price  of  dash- 
een (5  cents  per  pound)  is  high;  but  insists  th.'ii 
its  general  cultivation  will  reduce  prices. 
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Florida,  he  says,  is  particularly  adapted  to  th« 
raising  of  dasheen,  as  it  will  grow  in  the  summer 
months  on  land  that  is  not  generally  used  for  any 
other  purpose.  The  land  where  the  ex-Jerseyman's 
crop  was  raised  was  planted  to  celery  on  November 
1  of  last  year,  and  produced  $1400  to  the  acre ;  and 
on  February  1  he  planted  Irish  potatoes,  realising 
$500  to  the  acre.  On  June  1  he  put  in  dasheen, 
which  at  $1000  i>er  acre  will  give  him  a  grand  total 
of  $2900  per  acre  for  his  year's  work. 

According  to  Robert  A.  Young,  scientific  assistant 
in  Uncle  Sam's  office  of  foreign  seeds  and  plants  of 
the  Agricultural  Department,  the  dashe^i  is  closely 
allied  to  the  tares  of  Hawaii,  China,  and  Polynesia, 
and  is  well  adapted  for  culture  in  most  lands  of  the 
South. 

Each  hill  of  dasheens  contains  one  or  two  large 
spherical  corms,  growing  to  five  pounds  in  weight, 
around  which  are  developed  numerous  tubers.  Both 
corms  and  tubers  are  similar  to  the  potato  in  compo- 
sition, but  contain  less  water. 

One  plant  will  produce  from  four  to  ten  {Hmnda 
of  tubers  in  good  rich  soil.  Both  corms  and  tubers 
have  an  agreeable  nutty  flavor  and  are  easily  digest- 
ed. 

Government  analyses  show  that  dasheen  contains 
27  2-3  per  cent  of  carbohydrates  (starches  and  su- 
gar), and  3  per  cent  of  protein,  as  against  18  per 
cent  carbohydrates  for  the  white  potato  and  2.2  per 
cent  of  protein. 

The  dasheen  requires  rich  sandy  soil,  very  moist, 
but  well  drained.  It  is  not  injured  by  an  occasional 
flooding,  and  the  hammock  lands  of  Florida  are 
therefore  especially  adapted  to  it. 

The  corms  do  not  keep  as  well  as  the  tubers,  and 
it  is  considered  advisable  to  utilize  them  first.  The 
first-grade  tubers  weigh  from  four  to  five  ounces,  and 
are  thought  by  many  to  be  superior  to  the  Irish 
potato. 

It  is  believed  that  the  dasheen  will  be  a  familiar 
vegetable  in  our  markets  before  long. 


Xemperance 


god's  KINGDOM  COMING. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  Farmer's 
Wife: 

SUFFRAGE  IN  ILLINOIS. 

The  advocacy  that  Illinois  is  going  to  the  bad,  and 
that  women  vote  for  politics  instead  of  principle, 
was  smashed  to  smithereens  on  November  4,  when 
the  women  of  that  State  got  out  and  voted  four  to 
one  in  favor  of  no  license  in  25  different  munici- 
palities. In  Jacksonville  the  total  vote  showed  an 
excess  of  women's  votes  over  those  cast  by  men  to 
the  number  of  39.  In  many  of  the  towns  the  vote 
of  women  was  almost  equal  to  that  of  men. 

Illinois  is  a  crucial  field,  a  field  wherein  womet 
have  not  been  wholly  united  in  the  desire  for  suf- 
frage, but  where  it  has  been  granted  to  them.  The 
results  of  this  election  prove  that  when  women  have 
a  duty  to  perform  they  measure  well  their  moral 
responsibility,  and  go  out  and  perform  that  duty 
to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

And  now  read  this  from  the  Wheeling 
Advance: 

Oklahoma  City,  Sept.  25. — Not  a  newspaper  in 
this  State  will  carry  a  liquor  advertisement  in  any 
form — it  is  the  only  State  in  the  country  with  such 
a  reputation. 

Can  any  other  State  come  up  to  this 
"  high-water  mark  "t 


god's  KINGDOM  COMING  DOWN  IN  TEXAS. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  American 
Advance,  Please  notice  concluding  sen- 
tence. 

Texas'  new  anti-liquor  shipment  law,  which  has 
JQSt  gone  into  effect,  prohibits  the  shipment  of  intox- 
icating liquors  into  any  dry  county,  dry  town,  or 
even  dry  precinct,  from  any  State,  wet  county,  or 
wet  precinct;  and  every  man  participating  in  the 
transportation  of  liquors,  even  from  a  wet  portion  of 
a  city  to  a  dry  section  of  the  same — shipper,  carrier, 
agent,  receiver — is  made  liable  to  prosecution  under 
a  penalty  clause  providing  from  one  to  three  years 
in  the  penitentiary  as  a  persuader  against  violation. 
No  firm,  corporation,  or  p^'son  is  allowed  to  solicit 
or  accept  orders  in  or  from  dry  territory  by  letter, 
circular,  or  other  printed  matter. 

Now  read  the  following  from  the  Union 
Signal: 

The  attorney-general's  department  of  Texas  is  re- 
ported to  have  handed  down  an  opinion  that  news- 
papers are  prohibited  from  carrying  liquor  advertise- 
ments in  papers  circulating  in  dry  territory. 

Our  big  city  dailies  will  begin  to  think 
things  look  serious  when  told  they  can't  send 
copies  containing  liquor  advertisements  into 
Texas. 
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IAli  ma  k  1  n  sr 
lower  enffine 
prices  than  this 
country  has 
orer  seen.  And 
I  am  deliTeriPK' 
e  n  sr  i  n  e  s  that 
can*t  be  beat. 
Kd.N.WlMe. 


A  WlTTE 

Engine  to  earn 
its  own  coat 
while  you 
pay  for  It! 

^HY  take'^chances  on 
a  poor  or  an  un- 
known engine  for  any 
price,  when  the  WITTE 
costa  so  httle  and  saves 
you  all  the  risk? 


WITTE  ENGINES 

Kerosene,  Gasoline  and  Gas 

Made  in  sizes  1^,  2,  4,  6,  8,  11,  12,  15,  20, 
26,  30  and  40  H-P.  Stationary,  Portable, 
Skidded  and  Sawri^  Styles.  Standard  the  world 
over  for  all  shop  and  farm  power  uses.  Over  87 
years  ago  I  made  my  first  engine  and  gave  it  my 
name,  and  ever  since  I  have  kept  the  active  build- 
ing of  every  WITTE  engine  in  my  own  hands.  I 
know  every  engine  I  ship,  inside  and  out  That's 
why  I  sell  on  an  out  and  out 

60  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

6-YEAR  GUARANTY 

Eton't  break  your  back  or  waste  time  do- 
ing an  engine^s  work.  Iron  and  steel  are 
cheaper  than  muscle;  and  kerosene  oil,  cheaper 
than  time.  I  furnish  the  power  of  10  men's  work  for 
834c  an  hour;  80  men's  work  for  less  than  80c  a  day. 

SEND  COUPON  for  MY  BIG  OFFER 

Let  nae  send  you  my  Free  Book,  the  fin- 
est in  the  whole  engine  business.  Learn 
the  cost  of  past  high  prices,  and  why  I  can  un- 
dersell the  whole  field,  and  giving  unmatched 
quality.  Let  me  tell  you  by  return  mail,  how 
easily  yon  can  own  a  WITTE. 

Ed.  H.  Wlite.  Wltte  Iron  Works  Co. 
ins  Oaklana  Avenue.  KanMS  Qty.  Mo. 


Ea.  H.  Wltte.  Wltte  Iron  Works  Co. 

1983  Oakland  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Without  obligation  on  my  part,  send  me,  by 
return  mail,  Fr««.  yoxii  New  Book:  and  tell  me 
how  easily  I  csn  own  a  WMTTE  engine. 


Name 

Address. 


Big  Money  Yield 
on   1914  Poultry 


Get  in  line  for  rich  profits.  Greater 
demand  for  poultry  meat  and  eggs 
than  evgr  before  in  history.  Greatest 
shortage  of  beef,  pork  and  mutton. 
Combine  poultry-raising  with  bee  cul- 
ture. Almost  no  limit  to  poultry  in- 
come possible  if  right  methods  are 
used.  No  time  for  experiments— un- 
certainty.    Start  right  with 

r  VDUI7D  C  INCUBATORS 
V 1  rilEiIVO  ft  BROODERS 

—World's  Standard.  They  mean  hizzest 
hatches,  contintums  results^  most  profits.  Get 
acquainted  with  Cyphers  equipment  and  Cy- 
phers Free  Service  tww.    Let  us  send  yon 

Big  Free  Poultry  Guide 

—Cyphers  Company  catalog— 244  pages— 
500  Illustrations.  Eight  special  chapters  of 
vital  poultry  knowledge.  All  about  Cyphers 
Incubators  and  Brooders  —  what  hundreds 
have  done  with  them.  Fully  explains  Cy- 
phers Company's  Free  Bulletin  and  Person- 
al-Letter Service— direct 
personal  help  to  sroa— joat 
when  yoQ  need  it  most. 


Whatever  your  plans,  get 
there '  Big  Catalog  flrst. 


"^i 


CYPHERS  DfCUBATOft 

GOIIPANT 

Dipt  M      Biffak.lf.T. 


f^. 


rARMJfENCE 


Made  of  OPEN  HEARTH  STEEL  WIRE. 

Proven  by  tests  to  be  the  most  durable 
iwlre  produced.  Heavily  GaWaiilzed  with) 
PURE  ZINC,  Sixty  different  styles  and 
heights,  each  a  satisfy ing-qnality  fenct. 

WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO  THE  FARMER 
%     AT  DEALER'S  PRICES. 

Be  your  own  merchant  and  put  the 
Dealer's  Profit  in  your  own  pocket 
where  it  belongs.  The  following  are  a 
few  of  our  big  values: 

26-inch  Hog  Fence.   •    •    14c.  per  rod. 

41-inch  Farm  Fence,  •    •    21e.  per  rod. 

48-inch  Poultry  Fence,  -    22^c.  per  rod. 

Special  Bariwd  Wire,  $1.40  per  80-rod  Spool, 
Sold  on  30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL    Get  in  with 
the  shrewd  buyers  by  sending  for  our 

I  big  free  Catalogue.  It's  full  of  fence 
bargains.    Write  for  it  today.  I 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO.  I 

Box  101  Winchester,  Indiana     I 


JLiHtCSI  Book  Finest  published. 128 

pases  practical  facts,   180  beautiful  pictures. 

TeUs  how  to  breed,  batch,  feed  and  market  by 

latest  Innproved  methods.    All  about  KufiMor 

dueke  and  52  other  pure-bred  varieties.  Ttils 

50  cent  book  and  lowest  price  list  of  best  fowls, 

eggs,  Incubators,  supplies,  etc.,  only  5  cents. 

BBBIt'S  rOULTlY  FAIN.  Boi  97.  Clarlada.lowa 
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This  Key  to  Poultry 
ProfitsMailedFREE 


his  is  the  famous  Old  Trusty  book  tliat  gave  half  a  million  people  the  right 
ideas  for  making  chicken  profits.  Let  me  send  it  to  vou,  too.  We  offer  you 
no  untried  experiments.  If  the  Old  Trusty  doesn't  cio  its  part  to  make  you 
successful,  you  trade  back.  It's  the  highest  grade  hatcher  made,  at  a  price 
you  can't  resist,  based  on  selling  100,000  machines  this  year.    Write  meir^v. 

Makes  Big  Hatches  in  Cold- 
est and  Warmest  IVeatlier  — 
month  afler  month,  yesr  after  yearl 


OLD  TRUSn 


Three  or  four  times  as  many  in  use  as  any  other.  It's  because 
it's  practical — simple.  Anyone  can  operate  it.  Highfalutin' 
instructions  are  not  needed.  For  good  average  hatches  in 
coldest  winter  as  well  as  in  summer,  Old  Trusty  outranks 
all  other  incubators. 

I  give  a  20  year  sruarantee  —30  to  90  days*  trial— pay  the  frelsrht 
nnd  will  ship  your  hatcher  the  same  day  your  order  arrives.  Write 
today  for  the  book —now  is  the  time  to  start.    Address: 

JOHNSON,  tneubalor  Man^    -    Ckj  CcatSTy  Nsbratks 


yasrs  before  the  publio  eye  adds  volumes  to  our  pralso«  more  than  anythlno 
wo  might  soy.  Thouaontfs  of  aotlsflod  oustomors.  Kvorythlng  of  tho  host  for 


60 

Orchard,  Vineyard,  Lawn,  Park, 

Street,  Garden,  and  Greenhouse 

Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants,  Roses,  Shrubs,  eto. 

Safe  arrival  and  sati.sraction  guaranteed.  Hundreds  of  carloads  of  FRUIT  AND  ORNA- 
MENTAL TREES.  If  in  want  of  any  send  for  Catalog  No.  1.  112  pages.  If  Seeds.  Bulbs, 
Roses,  L'alnis.  Ferns,  Geraniums,  and  Greenhouse  plants  in  general.  Catalog  No.  2,  199 
pages:  both  FREE.  Immense  stock  of  choice  CANNAS— the  queen  of  bedding  plants. 
Acres  of  Narrfy  F«r«nnlal  Plants  wblch  last  for  years.  Direct  deal  insares  yoa  the  beat  and  aavea 
you  money.    IflOO  acres.    46  irreenhous^s.  (74) 

THE  STORRS  A  HARRISON  CO.,       Box  238,  Painosvillo,  Ohio 


Make  Your  Hens  Lay 

Ton  can  doable  yonr  esa  yield  I>y  feedlntr  frosli-cut,  raw  bone.    It  *^    i 


Ton  can  doable  yonr  e^rg  yield  I>y  feeding  frosli-cut,  raw  bone.    It 
contains  ovt-r  four  times  as  much  e^K  '"""^InK  "latcrlal  as  grain  and 
takes   ttie  place  of  but^  aud  wurm»  in  iowIh'  diet.    That's  why  It 
gives  more  ejicgs — greater  rertlllty,  stronge;*  chicks,  larger  fowls. 

MANN'S  Mini  BONE  CUTTEl 

outs  easily  and  rapidly  all  large  and  small  bo  nee  with  adhering 
meat  and  ^Btle.     Automatically    "-"-  ""  '  '" 


'"r; 


iomatlcafly  adapts  to  your  rtrength-     NeTer  doge. 
Trial,    No  money  down.    Send  tor  our  free  books  today. 


d  grlBtli 


1  Guide 


Tells  of  practical,  proved  varieties  of  fruit  trees,  small 
fruits,  vegetable  roots  and  decorative  plants— over  190,000 
peach,  pear,  and  apple  trees  alone.  Explains  unique  Salaa  Flaa, 
which  saves  big  money  to  those  who  think  and  act  at  once.    Write 

^''^  ^  Arthur  J.  Collint,  Box  42.  Moorestown.  N.  J 


Getto^^ 


PURE  SWEET  SAOO 

CLOVER  OK! 

MOaiST  MONIV'MAKBII  KNOWN-HNVISTMATB 

Tho  greatest  forage  plant  that  8rows«  Superior  to  all 
as  a  f<»rtllizer  Equal  to  Alfalfa  for  hay.  Excels  for  pas> 
tare.  ^Vullds  up  worn-out  soil  quickly  and  produces  tin- 
mense  crops,  worth  from  |M  to  $115  per  acre.  Easy  to  get 
started,  grows  Avenrwhere.  on  all  kinds  of  soil.  Don't' 
del^  writins  for  our  Big  7l4«ge  free  catalog  and  circu- 
lar glrbig  fuu  partioolars.  We  can  save  you  money  on 
besftested  guaranteed  seedL  Sample  Free.  Write  today. 
A.  A.  BBIWY  SBBD  Oa,      Bm  96«    OkAKIIIDA,  IoWa 


Strawberries 

YIELD  SEOO  to  $1200  per  acre 
under  the  Keik>gg  aurej^crop 
method.  Our  beantif ally 
illustrated  64-pa«e  book  ^es 
the  complete  Kellogg  Way 
and  tells  all  about  the  great 
Kellogg  plant  farms.  in^Ore- 
gon.   Idaho  and   Michigan. 

R.  M.  KELLCXKi  CO. 
In  400,     Thrss  limt,  Midi 
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KITSELMAN  FENCE 

We  make  you 
the  same  price 
we  would  make 
the  Dealer  or 
Jobber.  That 
Is  why  we  can 
save  you  money. 
Look  at  these 
very  low  prices. 

CENTS  A  ROD 

'  for  26- in.  hog  fence 

23^  ©,  a  rod  for  49  in.  farm  fence 

25H  o  arod  for  fiO-in.  poultryfcnce 

$1.40  for  80  rod  spool  of  ideal 

I  Bulled  Wire.  Large  free  Catalog  showing  100 

I  styles  of  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence. 

I  KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box  21      Munole,  Ind. 
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SPRAYERS  :3-: 


They  nre  your  crop,  Increase  the  yield 
and  Improve  the  quality.    Our  Spray  Cal- 
endar shows   when  to  spray  and  what 
tls  to  use.    Our  "Spray"  booklet 
70  combinations  of 

miME 

Bucket.  Barrel.  Power  and 
Traction  Sprayers  for 
orchard  and  field  crops 
and  other  uses.  Built 
complete  or  in  units— 
buy  Just  what  you 
need.  Ask  your  deal- 
er to  show  them  and 
let  IJncle  Sam  brinfr 
yon  the  rest  of  the 
■tory  and  the  spray 
calendar.  Also  "Iron 
Afire  Farm  and  Garden 

Battman  If  Tg  Oo. 
Bos  1104 
OraUoeh,  H.  J. 


•n,e  IMPERIAL 

tf  the  oolf  rang(<!  with 

\  Stone    Oven    Bottom 
1  **No-  Odor**  Hood  Euid 
DuBtless  Ash  Sifter 

A  iirrft-rt  liikrr  am!  fui-1  i,a\.-r. 
"Trj  itiii  VUUROWM  UuML— 
80  day*  —  DO  expeiue  to  yoa. 
r  Frelsh*  prepaid  —  Credit  If 
I  dell  rod.  No  Dcalcri'  Profite. 
J  Wrltvioday  rorrartoryprliTM^ 
5  free  book  on  Itante*  A  Heaters. 

TKe  Imperial  Stce!  Range  Co. 
540  Dclroil  Ave..Cle?cUn<l.  0. 


^fRI^  Qnaker  City 
^"^"^  MUls_ 


Free  trial  of  ten  days  will 
convin'*e  you  that  Quaker 
City  Mills  grind  fine  and 
rapidly  any  grain,  separate 
or  mi xed.ear  or  Bhelled com, 
coarse  or  nne  meal,  also  htakt 
aa  well  afl  cobs  and  com.    For 
47  years  v,-c  have  built  mills  foff 
REAL  work. 

23  Styles— Hand  Power  to 
20  b.  p.— All  Goaranteed 

Write  for  catalog  ol'  mills 
—  their  u&ea  and  prices; 
also  Ixjoklut  on  f.unn  ma- 
chinery at  barKiiin  prices. 
TlM  A.  W,  Straub  Co. 

0*01.  R.  374B<50  FiAerl  St. 

PhilBiernliii,  Pa.  Oept.   8 

al7B3H  t.  AtlitaiMi  <y..ChiCMa 


^^ 


There  wU  NEVER  be  enough  nun*^  i 

bcroncnrpl«— AT  WAY«!  trr.  t— r-y  ^ 
cider  appirs.     IJon't  w.i».tc  your  time 
and  your  trees  Krowln  tr  inferior  t:ra<fes. 
U»e  "Scaleclde"  the  one  sure  spraj  for 
San  Jose  scale,  and  produce  nurnfvr 
one  fruit.   "Scalecidc"  IslOOIeffi  imt 
Sfrafnst  scale  and  has  marked  fun^'i- 
cldii  properties.  Used  hy  bestorchar.j- 
lit^  the  world  over,     Hndorsed  iv  E\ 
jwrimfnt   Sl:»tions.      Our    SERVICE 
D  m'A  RTM  E  N'T  furnishes  every  ihing 
for  the  orchard.    Write  today  to  I>ept. 
G.      for  new  booklet— "Pratt's  Hand- 
book for  1-niit  Grower?"  and  "Scale- 
clde    the    Tree  Sivcr,"      Roth    free. 
B      G     PRATT     COMTANX 
SO   Ohurch   Street    New  Tork  Citr 


Jimmy,  Always  Give 

100  Cents*  Worth  for 
Every  Dollar  Yon  Ger 

Tliat's  what  my  fnthtr  said  to  me  when  I 
waa  a  kid— and  that's  w  liat  I'm  doing  when 
I  send  you  my  Belle  tity  hatching  outflt. 
2?r;.000  ueers  will  tell  yoa  so.  /*m  giving 
vuu  iMtr«,  whea  yoa  compare  my 


8  Times 
World's 
Champion  *Sn 


Wm  Ship  onAppravat 

mitMaut    a    cent    de^tii,  prepay    the    freight  and   allow 
10  DAYS  PIIBB  THIAL  on  every  bicycle.    IT  ONLY 
COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  our  imktard  of  pricts  and 
.         ^#r*  on Jilgh«tjfr«de  19M  models. 

D»  not  bny,  Mayoloor 

a  pair  of  tirao  fr<mi  a>^ 

0m49Xm^  Prie*  uatU  you  write  for  oar  new  large  Art 

^'^'^ftJ^  ***?  ^.^T^!^f^^^^^^^****^  oa  the  ' 


mitrvtlcut  pfftTi 

FACTORY 

otutXamy  priet 

Oatalof  Mid  let 

•ample  bicycle  going  to  your 

RiDER  Adklrr: 


Wf 

ey  exhlt>iting  and  selUaf 

vHrbic2claa.    Wa  Sail  cheaper  than  any  other  Cutory. 

TIRltS,  Oaaatar-Sraka  raar   wriiaala,  lampar 
repalrsaadsundrlesat  Aa^KnMi//r^r/.    DoNotWalti 
wille tM<«r  for  our  luttst  sptcial  ojgrer  on  "Ranger"  bicycle. 

HEAP  OYOUe  CO*       Do9t.  G113       CHICAOO 


-ithnyolbvlBoalMlor,  NfudlMiofprlM^  I       I  1,  f  ort  1 

My  BtlU  atj  bM  von  Bghl  World's  Oiw  ■       f   Hoatlis* 

flnnailps.    fhooaaads  havo  md*  100  mt  ■       Heae  Test 

i«rpWaoi  l»t«li«..     8«id  fct  -y  Kw  i         TTi  V?'  I 

Book.  oH.l«bl»f  Fi^"     !*»•"••'"€  p,.„^JKft  If  Ml— 

■HMT  B«kln|  MoowMc    A  pooul  bitoct  rrepeia  aaat  erRoekiee 

U  to  yoa.    My  low  prioo  vlU  MrpilM  yoa.  Aliened  Ikat  far  hryoad 

ilstitai.Prit..Btmtmyiwi*mrCi..B«  W.Biciw.Wii> 

Strawberries 

lauMT  and  FaU  Bearisg)  and 
AUSMUFrnltriaBls  g^ 

strawberries  and  all  Small  Frtdt 

Plants  mean  big  and  quick  profite 

for  you  at  a  amall  outlay  of  monegr. 

We  are  headqiurters  for  Summer 

and  Fall  BearingStrawberry Plants, 

Raspberries,    Blackberries,  Ooose- 

r  berries.  Currants,  Grapes,  Fruit  Trees, 

,  Roses,  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Eggs  for 

Hatching,  Crates,  Baskets.  Seed  Potatoes,  etc.    Best 

I  varieties,  lowest  price.  M  years*  experience.    Trte 

I  oatalogue  ia/uU  of  valuable  information.  Write  today. 

L  J.  FAHMER,  Box  .408,  Pulaski,  H.  Y. 
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SEEDS 


y^   BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

^'      PriMt  Bttow  Ay  tmmn 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order  I 
£11.  Buy  and  test  Return  if 
not  O.  K.— money   refundecl. 

Big  Catalog   FREE 
Over  700  illustrations  of  vege- 
tables and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors*  addresses. 
~  WAY,      Rockf or<L  lUinois 

A  FARMER'S  Garden 

Kllllt     IIMIUMMIMIMMMIMMMMMIMIMM         HIIIMMMlMMHHmiMHHt 

Helps  his  wife  to  plan  her  table  in  busy  times.  Saves  work 
anci  worry,  saves  buying  so  much  meat,  fives  lietter  satis- 
faction to  the  help.  A  good  garden  will  be  almost  impossi- 
ble in  your  busy  life  without  proper  tools.  They  cost  little 
and  sare  much  hard  work. 


WHEEL  HOES 
AND  DRILLS 


imm 

will  sow,  cultivate,  ridge,  furrow,  etc.  better  than  you  can 
with  old-tashioned  tools  and  ten  times  quicker.  A  woman, 
boy  or  girl  can  do  it-  Can  plant  closer  and  work  these  hand 
■  •  r-st.  38  combinations 
at  12.50  to  Sl2.    One 

^^        ,_^    ^..,.. lo   all  of   the   work. 

■*.»^^^  ^^^  Ask  yotir  draler  to  show  them  and 
BrlU  ^^^  ^^  ^rite  us  lor  t)ook]et.  "Gardening 
»a«  ^^  ^W     With     Modern  Tools"  and    "Iron 

Wilts*  ^^.^  ^^  ^.      Awr    1  .inn   and  Garden    News" 

both  free. 

BATtMAN 
M'F*«  CO. 

■•xisoa 

•r«nlo«li,N.J. 


40  ACRES  K.VrVrS: 

BTtifisivp,  AmericDR  and  other  Ijest 
everbearem.  (^e£  acqualnird 
offer  for  testing.  E^end  us  luo 
for  mailinK  eibense,  an»i  we 
v,i\\  mmd  you  0  hlsb  quttlltj 
cverbeMpInc  plnnts  (worth  $1) 
und  Kuarantee  them  to  fruit  r11 
Bummer  and  fall,  or  money 
rofiimied.  Cat HloKti(>  with  his- 
tory FREE  if  you  write  ti^hiy. 
THE  GARDNER  HURSERY  CO. 

Bo«   130  OSAGE.  IOWA 


Non-Clos  Atomic  Nontos 

Greatest  noBzle  ever  invented.    Time,      

labor,  money  aaver.    Cannot  clogr  with  •praylns 

any  ■olution.  Fita  any  make  of  aprayer.  wrrlaa 

BMOWN'S  AUTO  SPRAYS  partkasai 

Mstyleaandaises.    Over  800,000  in  nae.  Jl.S^, 

Write  for  Spray inff  Guide- FREE.  o«»iari 
Jhm  K.  C  mromm  Co.^  «0  J»f  tt.,  Waehaafr,  M.  Y. 


t 


Ce  DDCCnC  CU0keii8,I>aolc8.  Geese  Mid 
30  DnCCUdTarkeyB.    Hardy,  nontaern 


fine ifuT Annual Cataloffand  Poultry  Book! 
K.  F.  NEUnr  00.  NX  g36(  MMIIUTO.  Mimi. 


Use  KEROSENE  Engine  Free! 


Amaalny  ••  DETROIT  "  Keroppne  En- 
fflne  shipped  on  16  days*  PKKE  Trial, 
provea  aafaaaae  eheap«Bt.  (tafest,  mont 
powerfDl  fneL  If  aatiaffetf,  pay  loweftt 
price  ever  riven  on  ri> liable  farm  en- 
gine; If  ••!,  pay  nothlntc  No  waflte,  no 
eTaporation.noexploiitnn  from  coal  oil. 

Gasoline  GOING  UP! 

Oaeollne  la  te  tolAo  higher  than 
ooal  oil,  and  etill  goine^  up-  Tw« 
plnta  of  ooel  oil  do  work  of  lhr*« 
pints  SMollna. 

AMAZING  "DETROIT* 

—only  enrine  ninnlnfr  i>n  coal  •■■  ^ 
sacceasftuly;  naea  alcohol.  (TfiHoiine 
and  benalne,  too.  Startft  without 
cranklnc.  Only  three  inovtntr  i 'art ^ 
—no  cams— no  eprockets  -no  (r»'ur 
—no  valvee— the  utmost  iu  t*liiiplic- 
Ity.  power  and  strength.  Hoonted  ou  skids.  All 
sisee,  9  to  M  h.  p.,  in  stock  ready  to  shlpi  Enrine  tested  be- 
fore orating.  Comes  all  ready  to  run.  Pnmns,  saws,  threshes, 
chams,  separates  milk,  grinds  feed,  shells  oom.  runs 
home  electric  llghtinsr  i^ant.  Prices  (stripped)  10.60  up. 
Sent  any  place  on  16  days'  Free  TrlaL  Don^t  buy  an  en^ne 
till  you  Investigate  money-eavlag.  powereavinr  "OKTIKNT.** 
thousands  In  use.  Oosts  only  postal  to  find  out.  If  you  are 
first  in  your  aelffhborhood  to  wrlto,  you  get  Speelai  brtra- 
Lew  latrsduelery  price.    Wrlto  OM) 

D«trsH  tnflliM  W«ftn.  878  Bttllevstt  Ave^  Detroit  Hloh. 


ELECTRIC 

steel 
Wheel    . 
Handy 
Wagons 
Are  Big  , 

Money 
SAVERS! 


No 

more  i 
hlphj 
lifting  or  pitch/ 
lii(r.  Saves  yon  , 
work  and  Iljrht- 
ensrtmft  nearly  I 
60%.     Don't  rut 
fields    or    roads. 
Wo  also  furuiah 
Electric    Sleet    ^ 
Wheels  to  fit  ANY    ^ 
wa^on.  Wheels  can't"-^ 
'  dry  out  or  rot.  Send  for 

free  book  of  factB  and  proofs. 
Electric  WhMl  Co^ 
9S  VAm  Htrpet, 
Quincj,  III. 


THE^'BEST  '  LIGHT 


7=     2<r   > 


AT  AK£^  and  bums  its  own  gat,  Pn>. 
^^^  duces  100  candle  power  light— 
brighter  than  electricity  oracctylcna 

[—cheaper  than    keropene.    Bo  dirt. 

I  No  srrease.   No  odor.  Over  SOO  styles. 

I  Every  lamp  warranted.  Agents  want- 

'  cd,   Write  for  catalog.  Ito  not  delay. 

THK  BK«4T  LIGHT  CO. 

aott  !£.  ^th  St.,  CauWn,  Olllo 


INVibSTlGATC— B«*l  and  Cheapest  Seedlno  fCnown. 

Alslite  Clover  and  Timothy  mixed.  Fully  l-S  alslke,  a  big 
barffaln.  Greatest  hay  and  pasture  combination  growa, 
Wrfic  for  Fr*«  Sample  and  7S-page  catalog  and  circulani 
describing  this  wonderful  grass  mixture.  Beats  anything 

?rou  can  sow  and  ridiculously  cheap.  We  handle  only  be^ 
estpd  recleaned  seed  guaranteed.  Write  before  advance, 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO..         Box  666         Clw1nda»  lowSi 

.STRAWBERRIES 

Write  for  this  beauUfully  HJos- 
trated  book— lull  of  infonnation 
for  fruit  growers,  farmers  and 
gardeners.    Lists  and  describes 
Allen's  hardy,  prolific,  correctly 
grown  berry  plants  ^Strawber- 
ries. Raspberries.  Blackberries. 
Grapes,  Currants,  etc.— allUie 
best,  new  and  standard  varieties 
and  guannteed  tme-to-nune. 
WriU  today  for  fn9  eopy 

97  IUrkst8t..B»llsbur7, 
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Wood-working  Tools 
with  Character 

Keen    Kutter   tools   have  character   and   quality. 
They  make  a  man  do  better  work  and  faster  work. 
They  have  the  best  stuff  in  them  that  money  will 
buy,  and  first-class  workmen  make  them.     You  ought 
to  have  Keen  Kutter  tools  in  your  shop  for  quick  repairs 
of  sudden  breaks,  for  building  that  new  brooder  house, 
for  new  floors,  for  the  hoise  stalls,  for  making  the  feed 
bins  rat-proof.     For  any  of  the  many  jobs  you  want         ^ 
to  do  right  now. 


mm 


Tools  will  serve  you  as  no  other  tools  can  or  will.   So 
good  are  they,  and  so  positive  are  we  that  you'll  get 
the  very  limit  of  long  wear  and  good  work  out  of  them, 
that  they're  sold  with  the  distii»ct  understanding  that 
you  can  get  your  money  back,  double-quick,  for  any 
tool  you  say  isn't  everything  that  it  ought  to  be. 
Just  tell  the  dealer.     He  is  authorized  to  give  you  back 
your  money. 

Th»  Recollection  of  Quality  Remainm 
Long  After  the  Price  is  Forgotten." 

Trade  Mark  Registered.  — E.  C.  SIMMONS. 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us, 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY 

St.  Louis  New  York  Philadelphia  Toledo 

Minneapolis  Sioux  City  Wichita 


iKffNi 

muR 


PROTECTION  HIVE 

The  Shallow  Met  a  I- roof  Cover  and  the  outside 
rim  make  a  divisible  deep  cover  which  can  be 
handled  tosrethcr  or  in  part.     They  eliminate 
the  chaff-tray  nuisance  and  the  heavy  bundle- 
some   deep  cover   in    manipulation.     The    rim 
holds  the  overhead  packinjtf  in  winter,  and  acts 
as  a  super  protector  at  other  times.     This  com- 
bination   is  the  finest  in  hive  construction  on 
the  market  to-day.             ..... 

Dead -air  spaces  or  packing  ♦  as  j^oxi  prefer;   "^A 
material    in    the   outer  wall.     Special   circular 
showing"   16  large  illustrations  will  explain  all. 

A.  G.  Woodman  Co., 

Grand  Rapid*,  Mich. 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 


Thale's  Regulative  Vacuum  Bee  Feeder!  [f^ 

■^fOST  perfect  stimulative  feeder  ever  constructed.    It  feeds  inside 

underneath  the    cluster,  and  will  fit  any  hive  made.     To  fill 

I  feeder,  lift  off  empty  bottle  and  set  on  full  one.     It  is  so  reg-ulated 

I  by  the  slide  from  the  outside  of  the  hive  to  feed  any  amount  that 

V«u  may  want  the  bees  to  have  in  one  day.  If  you  set  it  on  one-half  pint  in 
t  one  day  the  bottle  of  feed  will  run  four  days  and  niRbb?  and  can  tm  inoreasetJ  or 
I  deiTca-scd  from  the  outside  of  the  hive  without  disturbing  the  bees  or  movintf 

the  feeder.     It  feeds  eontinuously,  thereby  imitating:  a  natuntl  honey  flow,  and 

win  produee  more  brtxxl  with  less  cost  than  any  other  feeder  made,  and  can  Ik- 

filled  any  time  of  the  day  without  causing  robbinic  or  excitement. 

Send  for  fewler  circular  and  lx?c  supply  catalofr.    I  carry  a  full  line  of  Lewis 

Beewareand  Dadant's  Foundation.  One  of  my  Vacuum  Bee  Feeders  complete 
I  with  two  lM)ttles  FREE  with  every  ten  dollar  order.  Send  me  a  list  of  your 
I  wants— it  is  no  trouble  tn  .iii^u.i  l.Mirr-. 


Thale  5  Vacuum    ^ 
Bee  Feeder  in  Use 


Ttiale's  Vacuum  Bee 
Feeder  in  Detail 


TERMS,  CASH  WITH  ORDER 

Sample  Feeder,  with  2  bottles  complete,  mail  postpaid.  55c 
Ten  Feeders,  complete  with  I  bottle,  freight  or  exp..  3Sc 
Atl  orders  over  ten  feeders  only  30c 

Extra  bottles  with  cork  valve,  each  lOc 

H.  H  THALE 

Jnventor  and  Manufacturer 
,  Box  G  28 

MAYWOOD,  MISSOURI 


New  Potato 

Olds'  Scotch  Rural 

350  Bus.  Per  Acre 

A  maiu-crop  Kural  type  po- 
tato of  new  blood.  Yields 
twice  a«  much  as  Rurals  and 
other  standard  varieties. 
Not  affected  by  blight, 
drouth  or  bugs. 

Olds'  1914  Catalog 

gives  full  description  and  prices,  this  and 
other  varieties  potatoes,  field  seeds,  garden 
seeds.    Ask  also  for 

Free  Collection  Field  Seeds 
L  L.  OLDS  SEED  CO.,  Dra««0  .  lladlS08,WIS, 


CARFFS 


5000    tiuahei      crop 
1912    Tested    and 
BuretoKTOw.Fineat 
quality.  20  leadina 
Cppf^  varieties.     Also  8eed 
'^^ifc*'Oftt«,    Barley.    Qrtus 
^^n|L|  Beed,    Potatoes,    etc. 
w^^f»l^  Samplee   on    applica- 
tion.   1100  acres.     Be  sure  to  get 
our    new  catalog.  ^    Write    today, 
W.  X.  Hoar  IT,  Box  87,  New  CarllnlcU. 


^tfkOuaranteed  Fruit  Plants 


^  t  ■*  *»/  Bealthj,  northern  growi.  Sirnwhtinj,  I 
^'*  i\*Pj  RMpberiT,  Blackberry,  Carrant  and  Orapa  I 
'  ~  "^  f  plants— all  oovared  by  ih«  followinf  libaral  [ 
guarantea:— All  plaata  faaraatacd  tob«flr«i>  I 
cUm  and  trua  to  nam*,  packed  to  reach  you  in  I 
I  good  growing  condition  (by  oxprett)  and  to  pleaee  yoo,  I 
or  your  money  back.  Tou  take  no  chancaa.  6end  for  I 
catalog  today .  O.  A.  U.  Baldwin,  BJLtt,  Brldgnaa,  Hleh. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  OUT 

PRUNING  SHEAE 


RHODES  MFC. 
528  S.  Division  A.. 


Cuts  from 
bath  tides  of 
limbanddoes 
not  bruise 
the  bark. 

We  pay  Ex- 
press charges 
on  ail  orders. 

Write  lor 
circular   tad 
prices. 
GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


YOUR  HENS 
YOUR  FARM 
YOUR  MONEY 


•hoaldjrat  the  FREE  POUL- 
TOOK        -  -      - 


TRY  BDOK  and  <__ 

written  byROBERT  E 

well  knoini  throncho 
America.    After    »  ¥«__ 
With  Poultry.    It  tslli  Jtow 


[  and  GatakMOF 
X)BERT^»EZ. 
I throQchont 


Mid  Hmi«  f«r  MarlMt  er  SImw,  oontaina  IHotew  l. 
SO  PoMltry  HoMMM    tolls  coat  to   boild:    deacrib— 
AMERICA'S  LARG^T  UNE  OF  INCUBATORS  AND 
BROODERS-I2.2S  to  $48  each.    Write  today. 
Rabart  Eaaax  hcdkatar  Ca.,    81  Havj  St.  Bilfala.  N.  T. 
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Qassified   Advertisements 

N«fcloM  will  b*  Inserted  In  these  oUmifled  columns  at 
IB  cents  per  line.  Adrertlsements  intended  for  this 
department  can  not  be  less  than  two  lines,  and  should 
not  exceed  flre  lines,  and  jou  most  say  yon  want  yoor 
adrertisement  in  the  Classified  Columns  or  we  « ill  not 
be  responsible  for  errors. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  FOB  SALE 


See  oar  special  sale  of  honi 
11  of  this  issue.      Thb  A.  I. 


on  adyertising  pace 
Co.,  Medina,  O. 


Bronsed  honey  labels,  1000  for  80  cts. ;  others,  60 
cts.  per  1000.       Pbabl  Oabd  Oo.,  OlintonviUe,  Ct. 

Fob  Salb. — ^White-cloTer  honey,  thoroughly  ripen- 
ed; Al  quality.  E.  0.  PiKB,  St.  Charles,  III. 

Fob  Saui. — Choice  extracted  honey  in  new  60-lb. 
cans  at  9  cts.  per  lb.      J.  P.  Moobb,  Morgan,  Ky. 

Fob  Salb. — Finest  gnality  comb  and  extracted 
buckwheat  honey.      J.  M.  Elsbbbb,  Warerly,  N.  i. 

Fob  SAiiB. — ^Tupelo  honey,  barrels  and  cans.  Fine 
and  white.     Sample,  16  cts. 

I.  J.  Stbimoham,  105  Park  Place,  New  York. 

Fob  Salb. — Finest  quality  clover  and  buckwheat 
honey  in  60-lb.  cans.  0.  J.  Baldbidob. 

Homestead  Farm,  Kendaia,  N.  Y. 

Fob  Salb. — White-cloTer  honey  in  60-lb.  cans. 
Ripened  on  tbe  hives.  There  is  nothing  finer  in 
every  respect.  J.  F.  Moobb,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

Fob  Salb. — No.  1  white  comb,  $8.50  per  case; 
No.  2,  $8.20;  24  lbs.  to  case. 

WzLBT  A.  LAT8HAW,  Carlisle,  Ind. 

Fob  Salb. — ^Well-ripened  amber  extracted  honey 
in  60-lb.  cans  at  7H  cts.  per  lb.     Sample  5  cts. 
H.  J.  Aybbt,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

Fob  Salb. — Several  tons  of  raspberry-milkweed 
honey  (mostly  milkweed)  in  new  60-lb.  cans  (two 
in  case),  a  very  fine  honey.  Write  for  price.  Small 
sample  free.  P.  W.  Sowinski,  Bellaire,  Mich. 

Fob  Salb. — ^White-clover  honev,  none  better.  In 
10-Ib.  pails,  six  in  a  case,  at  $6.50  per  case;  5-Ib. 
pails,  12  in  a  case>  at  $7.00  per  case;  H-Ib.  glass 
jars,  24  in  a  case,  at  $2.80  per  case.  Sample,  4  cts. 
Also  in  60-lb.  cans,  very  nice  amber  honey. 

Hbkbt  Stbwabt,  Prophetstown,  HI. 

Buyers  of  honey  will  do  well  by  sending  for  the 
January  number  of  The  Bsekeepsrt*  iZsvMio  con- 
taining the  name  and  address  of  over  100  National 
members  having  honey  for  sale.  It  is  free  for  the 
asking.  Thb  Bbbkbbpbbs'  Bbvibw,  Northstar,  Mich. 

Fob  Salb. — Blended  raspberry,  buckwheat,  and 
goldenrod  honey ;  has  a  thick  body  and  a  strone  and 
very  rich  flavor.  Put  up  for  sale  in  new  60-lb.  tin 
cans.  Price  $5.00  a  can.  Sample  by  mail,  10  cts., 
which  may  be  applied  on  an  order  for  honey. 

Blmbb  Hutchinson,  Pioneer,  Mich. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  WANTED 

Wantbd. — Comb,  extracted  honey,  and  beeswax. 
B.  A.  BuBNBTT  A  Co.,  178  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago. 

Waktbd. — Comb  honey  and  beeswax.    State  what 
yo«  have  and  price.    J.  E.  Habbis,  Morristown,  Tenn. 


Wahtbp. — ^Honey, 
or  handle  on  commission. 


extracted  and  comb.     Will  buy 
Beeswax — will  pay  high- 
est prlee.    HiLDBBTH  A  Sboblsbn.  New  York,  N.  y. 


FOR  SALE 


For  Salb. — A  full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  Roofs 
prices.  A.  L.  Hbaly,  Mayagues,  Porto  Rico. 

Fob  Salb. — Full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  factory 
prices.  E.  M.  Dunkbl,  Osceola  Mills,  Pa. 

Fob  Salb. — 40  H.  P.  Westinghouse  P.  C.  dynamo. 
A  bargsin.  A.  T.  Sbnboal,  .Holine,  lU. 

Fob  Salb. — ^A  good  cabinet-maker's  bench;  Just 
the  thing  for  the  beekeeper. 

Lbon  Mobbis,  Elizabethtown,  Ind. 

Beekeepers,  let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  hiTes. 
smokers,  foundation,  veils,  etc.  They  are  nice  and 
cheap.  Whitb  Mfo.  Co.,  Chreenville,  Tex. 

New  crop  of  extra-fine  quality  alfalfa  seed,  $7.00 
per  bushel;  sacks,  25  cts.  extra;  also  some  sweet- 
clover  seed.         R.  L.  Snodorass,  Augusta,  Kan. 

Fob  Salb. — Empty  second-hand  cans,  two  cans  to 
the  case  *  good  as  new ;  25  cts.  per  case. 

C.  H.  W.  Wbbeb  a  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Fob  Salb. — Better  hive  for  lees  money.  Beekeep- 
ers' supplies  and  standard-bred  Italian  bees.  Write 
for  catalog.        A.  B.  Bubdick,  Sunnyside,  Wash. 

Fob  Salb. — One  Vandevoort  brood  and  one  sur- 
plus foundation-mill  in  fair  condition;  $8.00  takes 
the  two.  F.  W.  Lbssbs,  East  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  best  of  bee  eoods  for  the  least  money.  Send 
for  new  catalog.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Q.  S.  Dubt  A  Son,  St.  Anne,  HI. 

Fob  Salb. — One  check-protector,  a  device  for  pro- 
tecting commercisi  paper.  Will  be  useful  in  business 
houses.  Will  sell  at  far  below  cost  Correspondence 
solicited.     Mb8.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  ^ich. 

•  Fob  Salb. — Root's  goods  and  Dadant's  foundation 
at  factory  prices,  F.  O.  B.  Pacific  Coast  points  in 
qnantity  lots.  Smaller  lots  In  proportion.  Write  us. 
stating  your  wants. 

Spbnobb  Aplabiks  Co.,  Nordhoff,  Cal. 

Fob  Salb. — 75  IH -story  single-walled  lOframe 
hives,  good  condition;  complete  except  sections  and 
foundation,  $1.25  each.  One  two-frame  Root  auto- 
matic extractor  like  new,  $10.00.  One  Doolittle 
wax-extractor,  $8.00;  nine  new  60-lb.  cans  in  cases, 
$8.00  for  the  lot.  Write  for  catalog  of  our  new 
double-walled  hive. 

L.  F.  HowoBN  Mto.  Co.,  Filhnore,  N.  Y. 


POXJLTRY 


Rhode  Island  Reds.  Strong  baby  chicks  for  sale. 
Write 'me.  E.  O.  Waltz,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Leghorns. — Eggs  for  hatching.  S.  C.  W.  Leg- 
horn. $5.00  per  100;  $1.00  per  15.  Send  for  cata- 
log. WooDwoBTH  Farm,  Wilton,  Ct. 

Indian  Runner  breeding- ducks  laying  now.  Util- 
ity and  exhibition  stock  (pure  white  eggs)  sent  on 
approval.     Dbboy  Taylor,  Box  O,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

Egos. — 20  for  $1.00;  leading  varieties  prize  poul- 
try, pigeons,  hares,  etc.  Booklet  free.  Liarge  illus- 
trated caUlog,  10  cts.       F.  G.  Wilb,  Telford.  Pa. 

Rhode  Island  Reds,  Partridge  Wyandottes,  Mot- 
tled Anconas,  White  Leghorns,  White  Cornish;  Pe- 
kin.  Rouen,  Fawn,  and  White  Indian  Runner  ducks : 
also  pure  white  Indian  Runners  and  White  Call 
ducks.  Line-bred  stock  for  sale.  Eggs  to  set. 
Prices  reasonable  for  highclass  stock. 

L.  G.  Cary,  Trimble,  Ohio. 
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REAL  ESTATE 


Yirginia  Orchard  Lands,  $15  an  acre  up.  Easy 
payments.  Send  names  of  two  friends  interested  in 
Virginia,  and  receive  our  bea\^tiful  magaxine  one 
year  free.  F.  H.  LaBaumb,  Aer'l  Agt  Norfolk  & 
Western  Ry.,  Room  246,  N.  &  W.  Bldg.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Alfalfa. — The  Royal  Legume  is  increasing  $20 
an  acre  land^n  the  Southeast  to  $50  and  $100  val- 
ues. Four  to  six  tons  per  acre,  selling  at  $15  to  $20 
a  ton,  net  growers  $50  to  STS  an  acre  annually. 
Send  for  alfalfa  booklet  and  *'  Southern  Field  "  mag- 
azine— all  free.  M.  Y.  Richards,  Land  and  Ind. 
Agt.  Southern  Ry.,  Room  27,  Washington,  D.  C. 


WANTS  AND  EXCHANGES 


I  Pay  Cash  for  used  beehives.     Any  quantity. 
Jambs  Rbnwiok,  Leroy,  Ind. 

Wanted,  Southern  Queens. — 200  for  May  de- 
livery. F.  B.  Cavanaoh,  Hebron,  Ind. 

For  Sale  or  Trade. — "  Oleaningjt  in  Bte  Cul- 
ture," vols.  XLI.  to  XXXI.  C.  O.  Marsh, 

Kirkwood,  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— Some  ditched  rich  level  marsh  land ; 
i>p1endid  location.  Do  you  know  of  desirable  honey 
location!     If  so,  kindly  write  me. 

D.  E.  LuoMMEDiEu,  Colo,  lowa. 

Wanted. — To  lease  large  apiary  or  work  on  sal- 
ary. Have  had  experience  in  several  States,  and  can 
furnish  best  of  references.  State  salary  or  terms  in 
first  letter.  Jas.  D.  Arvin,  box  237,   Millinocket,  Me. 

Wanted. — 100  or  more  colonies  bees  in  Southern 
Idaho,  from  location  free  from  any  disease.  Please 
describe  fully,  with  price  wanted,  and  date  delivery 
can  be  made.       Box  18,  Gleanings,  Medina,  O. 

Wanted. — To  correspond  with  one  or  two  beekeep- 
ers in  Santa  Clara  or  Sacramento  alleys  who  desire 
to  increa«e  their  apiaries  thia  season.  Will  furnish 
supplies  and  take  bees  in  exchange. 

James  Brown,  care  of  Gleanings,  Medina,  O. 


Wanted. — To  furnish  every  beekeeper  within  500 
roiles  of  BoiHe,  Idaho,  with  the  best  and  cheapest  bee 
supplies  on  the  market  qtmlily  conMdered.  Send  me 
your  order  or  a  list  of  your  requirements  for  1914. 
Our  catalog  and  price  list  will  be  mailed  to  you  free. 
Order  early  and  get  the  discounts. 

C.  E.  Shrivbr,  Boise,  Idaho. 


BEES  AND  queens 


For  Sale.- 
class. 


-50  to  200  colonies,  eight-frame,  first- 
E.  F.  Atwater,  Meridian,  Idaho. 


Pure  Italian  bees  or  their  hybrids,  in  L.  10  frames, 
wired,  full  foundation,  1  or  100. 

Jos.  Walrath,  Antioch,  Cal. 


For  Sale  or  Shares. — 280  colonies  in  Mississippi. 
One  of  the  best  honey-prcducinz  sections  in  U.  S. 
Good  modem  comb  outfit.  N.  F.  Gute,  Owosso,  Mich. 


California  Golden  queens  produce  the  bright  work- 
ers, equal  to  any.  Tested,  $1.25  to  $2.50;  mated, 
$1.75;  12,  $8.00;   50,  $32;   100,  $60. 

W.  A.  Barstow  &  Co.,  San  Jose,  Oal. 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  OULTURE 

1914  queens.  Moore's  strain  of  leather-eok>red 
Italians  in  April  at  75  cts.  Write  us  for  prices  on 
nuclei.     Address 

Ogden  Bee  and  Honet  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 

For  Sale. — Gk>lden  Italian  queens  that  produce 
golden  bees;  for  gentleness  and  honey -gathering  they 
are  equal  to  any.  Every  queen  guaranteed.  Price 
$1.00 ;  6  for  $5.00. 

Wm.  8.  Barnett,  Bamett's.  Va. 


Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce  golden 
the  brightest  kind,  gentle,  and  as  good  honey-gather- 
ers as  can  be  found.  Each :  f  1.00 ;  six,  $5.00 ;  test- 
ed, $2.00;  breeders,  $5.00  to  $10.00. 

J.  B.  Brookwbll.  Malvern  Hill,  Va. 

Phelps'  Goldens  combine  the  qualities  you  want. 
They  are  great  honey-gatherers,  beautiful  and  gentle. 
Mated,  $1.00;  tested,  $2.00  and  $3.00;  breeders, 
$5.00  and  $10.00.  C.  W.  Phelps  &  Son, 

3  Wilcox  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Queens. — I  am  wintering  350  choice  tested  three- 
banded  Italian  queens  raised  last  September.  Ready 
for  delivery  March  20  to  April  10.  Price  $1.50  each. 
Select,  $2.00.  Untested,  1  queen,  $1.00;  10  queens, 
$7.50.  Order  early.  No  poor-looking  queens  sent 
out.    Send  for  circular.     H.  Perkins,  Artesia,  Oal. 

We  requeen  our  bees  every  year  with  best  Italian 
stock  to  prevent  swarming.  We  oflfcr  the  one-year- 
old  queens  removed  from  these  hives  at  50  cts.  each. 
$5.40  per  doz. ;  $40  per  100.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Book  orders  now.  Nuclei,  anv  quantity,  two  frames, 
$1.50;  3  frames,  $2.00.  Add  price  of  above  queens 
wanted.       SPENCBR  Apiaries  Co.,  Nordhoff,  CaL 


Good  Queens. — Good  queens  are  a  real  necessity 
in  any  apiary  if  best  results  are  to  be  expected.  The 
old  leather-colored  three-band  Italians  have  proven 
themselves  to  be  the  best  general-purpose  bees  ex- 
tant. These  I  can  supply  in  any  quantity  you  may 
wish.  Untested,  $1.00  each;  $4.25  for  six;  $8.00 
per  dozen.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction.  All  orders 
will  have  prompt  attention. 

E.  J.  Atchley,  Bloomington,  Cal. 

Queens  bred  from  Moore's  and  Doolittle's  beat 
Italian  stock;  untested,  60  cts.  each;  $6.60  per  dos. ; 
$50  per  100.  Tested,  90  cts.  each;  $10.20  per  doz.; 
$80.00  per  100.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Book  orders 
now.  Nuclei,  any  quantity,  two-frame,  $1.50;  three- 
frame,  $2.00.  Add  price  of  above  queens  wanted. 
Spencer  Apiaries,  Nordhoff,  Cal. 

For  Sale. — Italian  queens  and  bees  by  the  pound. 
Ready  for  delivery  by  April  1,  1914.  Having  over 
600  colonies  of  lees  and  500  nuclei  from  which  to 
draw,  we  expect  to  fill  all  orders  very  promptly.  For 
a  number  of  years  we  have  been  constantly  improv- 
ing our  stock  with  commercial  queen-rearing  in  view. 
Now  we  are  in  a  position  to  guarantee  satisfaction  to 
our  customers.  Give  us  a  trial  order.  Write  for 
prices,  etc.  Brown  &  Berry,  Hayneville,  Ala. 


Early  Queens. — Those  who  desire  early  queens 
can  be  supplied  by  sending  orders  to  us.  Only  three- 
band  Italians  stand  the  severe  test  against  diseases, 
and  our  bees  are  clean.  Untested  queens,  $1.00 
each;  $4.25  for  six;  $8.00  per  dozen.  Always  safe 
arrival  and  satisfaction  to  everybody.  If  you  desire 
queens  in  large  lots  earlv,  better  let  mm  book  you  as 
soon  as  convenient,  and  money  can  be  sent  when 
queens  are  wanted.  Your  check  is  good,  or  any  way 
you  wish  to  remit. 

The  Rialto  Honey  Co.,  Box  73,  Rialto,  OaL 

Many  men  of  many  minds ;  but  the  minds  of  prac- 
tical beekeepers  are  turned  toward  the  old  reliable 
three-band  Italians.  We  have  them  in  their  purity, 
new  blood,  new  importation.  Untested  queens  from 
March  to  June,  $1.00  each;  $4.25  for  six,  or  $8.00 
per  dozen,  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  to  all  custom- 
ers. Write  for  prices  on  large  quantities.  You  do 
not  have  to  return  dead  queens  to  us— ^just  state  it 
60  on  a  postal  card,  and  queens  dead  on  arrival  will 
be  replaced  promptly. 

The  Golden  Rulb  Bbe  Co.,  Riversids,  OaL 
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PIGEONS 


Pigeons !  Pigeons !  Thooa&ndB,  all  breeds ;  lowest 
prices;  satisfied  customers  everywhere.  Start  with 
our  $$$-makiiig  Jambo  Squab-breeders.  Large,  free, 
instructivOk  illustrated  matter. 

Pboyidenob  Squab  Oo.,  Proyidence,  R.  I. 


HELP  WANTED 


Wantkd.- 
shares. 


-Heir    in      piaries,    1914.      Salary    or 
F.  B.  Cayanagu,  Hebron,  Ind. 
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Well-bred  bees  and  queens.    HiTes  and  supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  Cook,  70  Oortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

Quirin's  famous  improved  Italian  queens,  nuclei, 
colonies,  and  bees  by  tne  pound,  ready  in  May.  Our 
stock  is  northern-bred  and  hardy;  five  yards  winter- 
ed on  common  stands  in  1908  and  1909  without  a 
single  lofls.     For  prices,  send  for  circular. 

QuiRiN-THE-guEEN-BBBBDEB,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 

QxTBBNS. — Improved  red-clover  Italians,  bred  for 
business.  June  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  queens,  75c. 
each;  dozen,  $8.00;  select,  SI. 00  each;  dozen,  $10; 
tested  queens,  $1.25  each;  dozen,  $12.00.  Safe  ar- 
arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H.  C.  Clemons,  Boyd,  Ky. 


AVantbd. — A  good  queen  breeder*  begin  March  1 
or  sooner.  Give  full  particulars  in  letter  of  applica- 
tion. W.  D.  ACHOBD,  Fitzpatrirk,   Ala. 

Wanted. — ^Help  in  an  American  apiary.  Work  the 
year  round,  and  good  wages  to  the  right  man.  Man 
and  wife  preferred.  H.  H.  Abnold,  Trinidad  Honey 
Co.,  Trinidad,  Cuba. 

Wanted. — ^Young  single  man,  familiar  with  bee 
business,  to  help  with  supplies,  honev,  and  queen- 
pro<liictinn.  We  furnish  board  and  lodging.  State 
wages  wanted.  The  Penn  Co.,  Penn,  Miss. 


Wanted. — Another  young  man  of  good  habits,  who 
is  interested,  to  work  with  bees  and  on  farm  for 
coming  season.     Have  nearly  1000  colonies. 

N.  L.  Stbvens,  Venice  Center,  N.  Y. 

Wanted. — Man  (married  preferred)  experienced 
in  queen-raising;  employment  by  the  year  on  a  sal- 
ary and  percentage. 

OODEN  Bee  and  Honet  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 

I  con  Id  take  two  or  three  young  men  of  good  clean 
habits  to  learn  beekeeping  during  the  season  of  1914; 
crop  last  year,  80,000  lbs.  Board  free,  and  some- 
thing more  if  we  both  do  well. 

R.  F.  Holtebmann,  Brantford,  Ont,  Canada. 

Wanted. — Three  good  beemen  for  season  of  1914, 
for  work  in  Idaho  and  California.  Must  be  strictly 
temperate,  industrious,  and  willing  to  work  hard  in 
the  busy  season.  State  experience,  age,  and  salary 
required,  in  first  letter.  N.  M.,  care  of  Oleaninos, 
Medina,  Ohio. 


Wanted. — ^Young  man  to  work  in  greenhouses 
and  gardens,  and  look  after  small  apiary.  Must  be  a 
quick  willing  worker  who  wants  permanent  position 
with  a  chance  to  learn  and  work  up  in  the  business. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  poor  boy  from  small  town. 
Must  have  sufficient  experience  with  bees  to  make 
increase  and  prevent  foul  brood  getting  a  start. 
W.  B.  Davis  Co.,  Aurora,  111. 


situation  wanted 


Wanted. — Position  with  a  large  honey-producer 
— extracted  preferred.  Age  28;  weight  160;  no 
bad  habiU ;  past  two  seasons  with  largest  apiarist  in 
Northwest.     Reference.    Address 

Fbank  F.  Stockwbll,  Box  284,  Meridian,  Ida. 


bbbkeepebs'  dibbotoby 

If  you  need  queens  by  return  mail  send  to  J.  W. 
K.  Shaw  &  Co.,  LoreauviUe,  Iberia  Parish,  La. 

Nutmeg  lUlian  queens,  leather  color,  after  June 
1,  $1.00.  A.  W.  Yates,  Hartford.  Ct. 


SAVES  YDUNOMEYI 


LewwIPrtow,  ElchwtQMlitr. 

Largettstock&qolcketttenrioe.  Every- 
thing in  ienoe*  and  gates  direct  from  oiir 
fmctory.  M— y  baaf  trial,  60  day.  Can 
you  beat  itr  Write  for  FFKB  CATALOO. 
MASOI  maOOwBa  ai.  LMibvf,0. 


With  Half  tli«  Work 

^  Nine  sprays-same  nossl^-roond 
>  flat-ooarsa  or  fine  eofsr  twice  the  | 
foliage. 

'^'iUMt-Klor'S|iray«rt 

'  Noszle  cleaned  while  working. 
uf  atarts  or  stops  instantly.    10  L 
rias.  Write  now  for  special  offer, 
rmts  wanted. 
ROeNKSTKII  SPRAY  PUMP  i 
jktOT  mnmdwmy  lleohsaf  r,  N.  Y. 


k^^sr. 


Hill's  Evergreens  Grow 


I  Best  for  windbreaks.     Protect  crops  and  stock. 
I  Keet^  bouse  and  barn  warmer — save  tuel— save 
I  feed.     Htll'i  evergreens  are  hatdy,  nunterir- 
wu— low  priced.  Get  Hill's  ireei II uM rated 
rgreenbook  and  list  of  Great  Bargain  Of* 
—from  $4.50  up  per  Thousind,  56 years 
I  experie-icc.  Worlrl'i largest  growers.  Write. 
If*    it  ILL  Xl'KSBRY  to..  Inc.     K^ntrwo 
1  8«  i'e<l«rH|.,   Ilundre,  IIU.     fep«<^»»*>^ 


if' 


QREIDER'S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

and  calendar  of  pure-bred  poultry  for  1»I4.  larg"?, 
._  _* w —  '-rtn.  differ 


kienaaroi  purr-ur^ru  iniun.tf  iw.    »»•»•  •••••-. 

many  pag^of  poultry  faot«.  different  breeds  In 
natural  colors,  70  Tarietiea  Illustrated  and  de- 
scribed: incubators  and  brooders:  low  price  of 
stock  and  eggs  for  hatching.  A  perfect  guid*-  to 
all  poultry -raiaera  8*md  lOo  for  this  noted  book. 
H.  GRKIOm.  Boa  60,  Rheema,  Pa. 


4( 


The  Doolittle  Plan" 

of  working  out-apiaries  is  fully  described  in 

The  Management  of  Out-apiaries 

by  the  well-known  author,  G.  M.  Doolittle, 
of  New  York. 

This  is  the  new  title  of  "  A  Year's  Work  in 
an  Out-apiary  "  by  the  same  author.  This 
is  the  fourth  revision  of  his  work  on  this 
topic  of  management  of  outyards.  If  you 
haven't  a  copy  of  former  editions  you  should 
not  fail  to  get  this  new  1913  edition,  which 
is  just  off  the  press.  Price  50  cU.  postpaid. 
Order  now  from  the  publishers. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O. 
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GLEANINGS  IN   BEE  CULTURE 


SPECIAL  NOTICES 

By  Cub  Bitsinbss  Makaobb 


NEW   POWKB   PLANT. 

As  we  SO  tQ  press  we  are  pust  starting  our  new 
compound  Skinner  engine,  which  is  supposed  to  pay 
for  Itself  in  about  two  years  in  the  saving  in  fuel. 
In  fact,  the  makers  have  so  much  confidence  in  it 
that  they  contract  to  take  their  pay  in  monthly  pay- 
ments equaling  the  value  of  the  fuel  saved.  We 
are  already  prettv  well  filled  with  orders,  and  eiroect 
to  have  one  of  the  beat  seasons  we  ever  had.  New 
catalogs  are  out.  If  you  have  not  received  one,  send 
a  request  for  it. 


BRI8WAX   WANTED. 

We  do  not  remember  a  year  when  the  demand  for 
beeswax  has  kept  the  price  up  through  the  fall  as  it 
has  the  past  year.  As  we  enter  on  the  new  year  the 
demand  is  on  the  increase,  and  supplies  Qeem  to  be 
scarce.  We  are  offering  a  higher  price  than  we  have 
ever  advertised  before — 82  cents  cash  84  in  trade 
for  average  wax  delivered  here,  with  a  premium  for 
choice  yellow  of  one  to  two  cents.  We  are  also  pre- 
pared to  work  your  wax  into  foundation.  See  adver- 
tisement on  another  page. 


MIXSD  SWBBT-OLOVBB  SBED. 

We  are  prepared  to  offer  a  bargain  in  unhulled 
sweet-clover  seed,  if  you  can  use  the  vellow  biennial 
and  the  white  mixed.  Unless  you  plan  a  crop  for 
seed  there  is  no  real  objection  to  the  mixture.  In 
fact,  it  ought  to  be  an  advantage,  as  the  yellow  comes 
into  bloom  usually  about  two  weeks  earlier  than  the 
white.  We  can  offer  this  seed  in  New  York  State, 
subject  to  previous  sale,  at  $1.80  for  10  lbs.;  $3.00 
for  25  lbs.;  $11.00  per  100,  or  600  lbs.  for  $50.00. 

The  demand  for  seed  continues  keen ;  and  the 
prospect  is  that  we  shall  be  compelled  soon  to  mark 
up  our  prices. 

Some  are  looking  with  more  favor  on  the  annual 
yellow  as  a  soil-improver  in  connection  with  other 
field  crops.  It  may  be  sown  with  oats  or  other  grain 
in  the  spring ;  and  if  conditions  are  favorable  it  will 
make  quite  a  growth,  and  may  be  plowed  under  after 
the  main  crop  is  harvested,  and  greatly  improve  the 
soil  by  adding  nitr(^en  as  well  as  humuB.  The  seed 
is  cheap,  and  it  is  worth  trying. 


Convention  Notices 


The  Ohio  State  convention  will  be  held  here  Teb. 
12  and  13.  Dr.  Burton  N.  Gates,  President  of  the 
National,  will  be  here  for  three  addresses.  Other 
speakers  of  national  reputation  are  expected  to  be 
present.  Program  of  meeting  will  appear  in  next 
issue  of  Gleanings. 

Athens,  Ohio,  Dec.  16.  W.  A.  Mathbnt. 


The  thirty-third  annual  convention  of  the  Colorado 
State  Beekeepers'  Association  will  be  held  at  the 
Auditorium  HoteL  Denver,  Ool.,  January  20,  21, 
1014.  The  annual  reduced  rates  during  the  livestock 
show  will  make  it  possible  for  beekeepers  to  take 
advantage  of  the  half-fare  and  also  attend  the  stock 
show,  which  will  be  open  all  the  week. 

The  program  has  not  been  entirelv  arranged  for. 
but  we.  are  to  have  some  exhibits  ofinterest  to  all 
beemen. 

Boulder,  Col.,  Dec.  17. 


Wkslby  Fosteb,  Sec. 


The  annual  convention  of  the  State  Beekeepers' 
Association  will  be  held  at  the  Agricultural  College, 
Jan.  30,  1914,  under  auspices  Extension  Division. 
Special  rates  over  all  Utah  railroads. 

An  exhibit  of  bees  and  beekeeping  appliances  will 
be  open  to  the  befekeepers  and  other  visiting  farmers 
and  housewives  in  the  College  Museum. 

impobtant  meetings  fob  bebkeepbbs. 

Farmers'  round-up  and  housekeepers'  conference, 
Jan.  26  to  Feb.  7.  State  poultrymen's  convention, 
Jan.  29-81.  SUte  poultry  show.  Jan.  26-81.  State 
dry-farmers'  convention,  Jan.  31.  State  dairymen's 
convention,  Feb.  2.    Uuh  Development  League,  Jan. 


The  National  Beekeepers'  Association  convention 
will  be  held  in  St.  Louis,  Feb.  17,  18,  19.  The  ex- 
act meeting-place,  program,  and  entertainment  will 
be  announced  in  a  subsequent  issue.  Concerning 
the  program  it  may  be  announced  that  the  foremost 
authorities  in  the  country  are  being  solicited  for  con- 
tributions, and  it  is  assured  that  many  of  these  will 
respond.  The  convention  will  be  divided  into  aea- 
sions  for  business,  and  for  the  reading  and  discns- 
sion  of  apicultural  subjects.  At  business  sessions  the 
delegates  from  the  various  affiliated  associations 
throughout  the  country  will  prosecute  the  usual  an- 
nual transactions.  The  general  sessions  for  i>ap«rs 
and  discussions,  it  is  hoped,  will  cover  a  series  of 
special  subjects,  as.  for  instance,  a  short  session  on 
bee  diseases  and  tneir  treatment;  a  session  on  the 
apicultural  conditions  of  various  localities  of  the 
country.  It  is  hoped  to  have  a  discussion  of  winter- 
ing, the  growing  queen  industrv,  and  to  make  a 
feature  of  the  demonstrations  ana  discussion  of  new 
inventions  and  manipulations.  It  is,  furthermore, 
hoped  that  at  least  some  of  the  lectures  may  be  il- 
lustrated with  lantern  slides. 

Can  you  not  attend  this  convention  f  The  sessions 
are  open  to  all  interested  in  the  promotion  of  bee- 
keeping. Keep  close  watch  of  the  beekeeping  press 
for  subsequent  announcement.  The  undersigned 
would  be  grateful  for  suggestions  and  inquiries. 
What  can  you  contribute  to  the  convention! 

Bubton  N.  Gates,  President. 

Amherst,  Mass.,  Dec.  23. 


Program  of  South  Dakota  Bedceepers'  Association. 
Convention,  at  rest  room,  court-house,  Vermillion, 
Jan.  21,  1914: 

Greetings,  11:30  A.  M. 

aftebnoon  session,  1 :30  p.  m. 

Beekeeping  for  women Bhoda  Carey 

Bees  on  the  farm G.  W.  Wd)ster 

Experiences  of  marketing  honey.  .  .W.  P.  Southworth 
Best  size  of  section  and  hive  to  adopt.  .B.  A.  Morgan 
Question-box. 

EVENING  session,  7:80  P.  M. 

President's  annual  address R.  A.  Morgan 

Election  of  officers 

Wintering  bees J.  Doffack       V 

Production  of  comb  honev F.  A.  Dahl        ^ 

Production  of  extracted  honey T.  M.  Goddard 

Wax-rendering B.   G.   Browti 

Sweet  clover  as  a  forage  plant. . .  .T.  H.  Wadsworth 
Question-box. 

L.  A.  Stvebud,  Secretary. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Bee- 
keepers' Association  will  be  held  at  the  Entomology 
Building,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  January  21.  22. 
1914. 

Officers :C.  H.  Root,  Bed  Bank,  N.  J.,  President; 
Joseph  Horn,  Westwood,  N.  J^  Ist  Vice-president; 
Harold  Hornor,  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J.,  2d  Vice-president; 
W.  E.  House!,  Hampton,  N.  J.,  8d  Vice-president; 
E.  G.  Carr,  New  Egypt,  N.  J.,  SecreUry-Treasurer. 

JANUABY    21 10:80    A.M. 

Reading  of  minutes.  Report  of  Secretary-treas- 
surer.  Economical  Increase,  Harold  Hornor,  Mt. 
Holly.     Question-box. 

2  P.M. 

Comb  Honey  Production,  Wm.  Housel,  Ringoes; 
W.  E.  Robinson.  GroveviUe;  W.  E.  Housel  Hampton. 
"The  Bard  foundation-fastener  demonstrated.  Discus- 
sion on  the  Crane  comb-honey  case.  Election  of  del- 
egate to  meeting  of  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
Election  of  representative  to  National  Beokef^era' 
Convention,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  F^.  17,  1914.  Ques- 
tion-box. 

7:80  P.M. 

Address  of  Welcome.  Dr.  Headlee,  State  Bntomol-         ^ 
ogist ;  "  The  Dollar-and-cent  Side  of  Beekeeping,**  A. 
C.  Miller,  Providence,  R.  I.     Question-box. 
9:80  A.  M. 

"  Fancy  Extracted-honey  Production,"  L.  K.  Oole. 
Stanton,  ^'  How  I  Produce  Extracted  Honey,"  Henry 
Bassett,  Salem.  "  Two  Elssentials  in  Houot  Produc- 
tion," Dr.  Phillips,  Washington,  D.  C.  Tne  steam- 
heated  uncapping-knife  and  automatic  reversible  ex- 
tractor will  be  demonstrated.     Question-box. 

No  live  beekeeper  can  afford  to  miss  he&rine  Dr 
Phillips  and  Mr.  A.  C.  MiUer. 

PBIZES. 

Mr.  I.  J.  Strineham,  95  Park  Place.  New  York. 
offers  for  best  10  lbs.  comb  honey,  Langstroth  on  the 
Honeybee,    and  a  gear's  subscription  to  Amsricvn 
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W.  T.  Falconer  Manofactnring  Company,  Falconer, 
N.  Y.,  offers  for  eecond-beet  10  lbs.  comb  honey,  5 
Ibe.  tight  snrplos  foundation.  For  second-best  10 
lbs.  extracted  noney,  one  Dewey  foundation-fastener. 

Dadant  ASons,  Hamilton,  III.,  offer  for  best  5 
lbs.  beeswax,  5  lbs.  medium  brood  foundation.  For 
second-best  5  lbs.  beeewax,  Langstroth  on  Honeybee. 
For  best  new  apiarian  devices,  5  lbs.  thin  surplus 
foundation. 

The  Jefferson  and  St.  Lawrence  County  Beekeep- 
ers' Societies  will  hold  a  joint  meeting  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  rooms.  Flower  Building,  Water- 
town,  M.  Y.,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Jan.  21  and 
22.  1914. 

OFriCSBS  OF  JBFFESSON  COUNTY  ASSOCIATION. 

President,  A.  A.  French;  Vice-president,  F.  H. 
Loucks;   Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Hudson  Shaver. 

OFFIOKBS    OF    ST.    LAWBBNCB    COUNTY    ASSOCIATION. 

President,  F.  C.  Hutchins;  Vice-president,  0.  Otto 
Endera;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Racine  Thompson. 

These  meetings  are  held  under  the  direction  of  the 
Bureau  ol  Farmers'  Institutes,  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

The  following  is  the  program: 

WBDNBSDAY,  10:30  A.  M. 

Address  of  Welcome,  A.  A.  French. 

Response,  F.  C.  Hutchins. 

Reports  of  officers  and  committees. 

CaU  for  unfinished  business. 

New  business. 

Paying  dues. 

Adjournment  for  dinner. 

1:30  P.  M. 

Which  is  of  the  most  importance — temperature  or 
fresh  air  for  cellar  wintering?  Edgar  Elethorp,  Ham- 
mond. 

To  emulate  and  promote  the  bee  industry,  Chas.  J. 
Cady,  Adams  Coiter. 

Rearing  Good  Queens,  Roy  Eeet,  Black  River. 

Is  it  desirable  to  keep  bees  in  the  shade?  F.  A. 
Miller,  St.  Lawrence. 

How  can  the  price  of  honey  be  improved  to  the 
producer?  A.  J.  McCoy,  Gouverneur. 

Discussion;  question-box;  adjournment. 
7:30  P.  M, 

Address  of  welcome.  Mayor  Isaac  Breen. 

The  good  that  bees  do  for  humanity,  F.  H.  Loucks, 
Lowville. 

What  would  you  advise  as  side  lines  to  beekeep- 
ing? Wm.  Davis,  Ogdensburg. 

Arrangement  of  the  apiary,  Geo.  B.  Howe,  Black 
River. 

How  can  a  beekeeper  best  improve  his  bees?  Ra- 
cine Thompson,  DePeyster,  N.  Y. 

Discussion;  question-box,  adjournment. 

THUBSDAY.   10  A.  M. 

What  is  the  best  method  for  a  beekeeper  to  raise 
his  own  queens?  C.  O.  Enders,  Oswegatchie. 

My  experience  with  European  foul  brood,  ant^  how 
I  got  rid  of  it,  Hudson  Shaver,  Perch  River. 

Wit  and  humors  of  the  bee  and  the  beeekeeper, 
D.  R.  Hardy,  Burrs  Milk. 

Marketing  the  honey  crop,  Ralph  Hibbard,  Evans 
Mills. 

Which  is  the  best  for  the  beekeeper— ^omb  honey, 
extracted,  or  both?  A.  R.  Young^  Rossie. 

Discussion;   question -box ;   adjournment. 
1:30  P.M. 

Hive  ventilation  of  bees  in  the  cellar,  F.  C.  Hutch- 
ins, Massena  Springs. 

How  my  bees  produced  5000  Ibe.  of  honey  this 
season,  Roy  Eeet,  Black  River. 

Modern  methods  of  caring  for  extracted  honey,  F. 
H.  Loucks,  Lowville. 

The  secret  of  securing  a  good  crop  of  comb  honey, 
A.  A.  French,  Black  River. 

Profitable  and  unprofitable  expenditures  of  labor 
in  honey  production.  Geo.  B.  Howe,  Black  River. 

Discussion,  question-box. 

Two  or  more  speakers  oi  the  State  Commission  of 
Agriculture  are  expected. 


Those  who  travel  have  always  stories  to  tell  of 
their  experienees  at  the  custom-houses.  Irritating 
sometimes,  these  eixperiences  are  often  amusing,  espe- 
ciaUj  when  they  are  taken  in  the  optimistic  spirit  of 
such  a  traveler  as  the  presidsnt  of  the  United  Society 
of  Christian  Endeavor,  who  will  describe  his  advem- 
tores  in  the  aext  vohime  of  Ths  YtUh'€  Oinpmiion. 
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This  Washer 

Must  Pay  for 

Itself 

k  MAN  tried  to  sell  me  a  horse  once.  He  said  it 
\  was  a  fine  horse,  and  had  nothing  the  matter 
^'  with  it.  I  wanted  a  fine  horse.  But  I  didn't 
know  any  thing  about 
horses  much.  And  I  didn't 
know  the  man  very  well 
either. 

So  I  told  him  I  wanted 
to  try  the  horse  for  a 
month.  He  said  "All  right, 
but  pay  me  first,  and  I'll 
ffive  you  back  your  money 
if  the  horse  isn't  all 
right." 

Well,  I  didn't  like  that. 
I  was  afraid  the  horse 
wasn't  "  all  right,"  and 
that  I  might  have  to 
whistle  for  my  money  if 
I  once  parted  with  it. 
So  I  didn't  buy  the  horse 
although  I  wanted  it  bad- 
ly. Now  this  set  me  think- 
ing. 

You  see  I  make  Wash- 
ing Machines — the  "1909 
Gravity  "   Washer. 

And  I  said  to  myself, 
lots  of  people  may  think 
about   my    Washing    Ma- 
chine as  I  thought  about 
the  horse,  and  about  the  man  who  owned  it. 

But  Fd  never  know,  because  thepr  wouldn't  write 
and  tell  me.  You  see  I  sell  my  Washing  Machines 
by  mail.  I  have  sold  over  half  a  million  that  way. 
So,  thought  I,  it  is  only  fair  enough  to  let  people 
try  my  Washing  Machines  for  a  month,  before  they 
pav  for  them,  just  as  I  wanted  to  try  the  horse. 

Now,  I  know  what  our  "  1900  Gravity  "  Washer 
will  do.  I  know  it  will  wash  the  clothes,  without 
wearing  or  tearing  them,  in  less  than  half  the  time 
they  can  be  washed  by  hand  or  by  any  other  machine. 
I  know  it  will  wash  a  tub  full  of  very  dirty  clothes 
in  Six  Minutes.  I  know  no  other  machine  ever  in- 
vented can  do  that,  without  wearing  out  the  clothes. 
Our  "  1900  Gravity  "  Washer  does  the  work  so 
easy  that  a  child  can  run  it  almost  as  well  as  a 
strong  woman,  and  it  doesn't  wear  the  stothes,  tray 
the  edges,  nor  break  buttons  the  way  all  other  ma- 
chines do. 

It  just  drives  soapv  water  clear  through  the  fibers 
of  the  clothes  like  a  force  pump  might. 

So,  said  I  to  myself,  I  will  do  with  my  **  1900 
Gravity  "  Washer  what  I  wanted  the  man  to  do  with 
the  horse.  Only  I  won't  wait  for  people  to  ask  me. 
I'll  offer  first,  and  FU  make  good  the  offer  every 
time. 

Let  me  send  you  a  *'  1900  Gravity  "  Washer  on  a 
month's  free  trial.  I'll  pay  the  freight  out  of  my  own 
pocket,  and  if  you  don  t  want  the  machine  after 
you've  used  it  a  month,  111  take  it  back  and  pay  the 
freight  too.     Surely  that  is  fair  enough,  isn't  it? 

Doesn't  it  prove  that  the  "  1900  Gravity  "  Washer 
must  be  aU  that  I  say  it  is? 

And  you  can  pay  me  out  of  what  it  saves  for  you. 
It  will  save  its  whole  cost  in  a  few  months,  in  wear 
and  tear  on  the  clothes  alone.  And  then  it  wiU  save 
50  cents  to  75  cents  a  week  over  that  in  washwo- 
man's wages.  If  you  keep  the  machine  after  the 
months'  trial,  I'll  let  you  pay  ^or  it  out  of  what  it 
saves  you.  If  it  saves  you  60  cents  a  week,  send  me 
50  cents  a  week  till  paid  for.  FU  take  that  cheer- 
fully, and  I'll  wait  for  my  money  until  the  machine 
itself  earns  the  balance. 

Drop  me  a  line  to-day,  and  let  me  send  you  a  book 
about  the  "  1900  Gravity "  Washer  that  washes 
clothes  in  six  minutes. 

Address  me  this  way — H.  L.  Barker,  1127  Court 
Street,  Binghamton,  l4.  Y.  If  you  live  in  Canada, 
address  1900  Washer  Co.,  865  Yonge  St.,  Toronto, 
Ontario. 
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EARLY-ORDER 

CASH  DISCOUNTS 

Apply  Here  just  as  they 
do  at  the  Factory 


As  Southwestern  distributors  of  BOOT'S  BEEKEEPEBS' 
SUPPLIES,  we  are  very  glad  to  make  this  first  announcement  of 
a  special  discount  for  early  orders,  accompanied  by  cash,  to  our 
beekeeping  friends  throughout  this  territory. 

We  give  exactly  the  same  discount  that  is  granted  by  the  man- 
ufacturers of  these  famous  goods,  and  the  prices  in  our  special 
catalog  are  the  same  as  their  own.  There  is  an  extra  saving  for 
you  in  ordering  from  us — ^FBEIOHT.  Better  give  this  your  special 
attention  before  ordering  from  elsewhere. 

THE  GASH  DISCOUNT  ON  EABLY  OBDEBS  PLACED  IN 
JANUABY  IS  3  PEB  CENT. 

This  applies  to  every  thing  in  the  way  of  beekeepers'  supplies 
except  a  few  special  articles.  On  large  general  orders  we  will 
allow  the  discount  on  some  of  the  excepted  articles,  not  exceeding 
ten  to  twenty  per  cent  of  the  entire  order. 

BEMEMBEB  WE  MANUFACTUBE  THE  FAMOUS  WEED 
PBOCESS  COMB  FOUNDATION. 

We  have  a  large  demand  for  this  product,  and  are  turning  out 
comb  f oundaion  of  the  finest  quality.  Include  what  you  will  need 
for  the  opening  of  next  season  in  your  early  order.  Shipment  may 
be  held  subject  to  your  convenience  if  desired;  but  get  your  order 
in  now  and  save  3  per  cent. 


Toepperwein  &  Mayfield  Co. 

San  Antonio,  Texas 
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Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

in  Combination 'With  Other  Publications 


t 


0LEANIN08  IN  BEE  CULTUBE, 
YOUTH'S  COMPANION, 
OLEANINOS  IN  BEE  CULTUBE, 
WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION, 
OLEANINOS  IN  BEE  CULTUBE, 
M'CLUBE'S  MAGAZINE, 
GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTUBE, 
EYEBYBODY'S  MAGAZINE, 
GUBANINGS  in  bee  CULTUBE, 
IFCLUBE'S  MAGAZINE, 
EVEBYBODY'S  MAGAZINE, 
GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTUBE, 
POPULAB  ELECTBICITY  AND 

WOBLD'S  ADVANCE, 
GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTUBE, 
THE  DELINEATOB, 
GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTUBE, 
THE  DELINEATOB, 
EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE, 
GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTUBE, 
HARPER'S  WEEKLY, 
GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTUBE, 
THE  AMERICAN  BOY, 
GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
FARM  JOURNAL, 
GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
NATIONAL  STOCKMAN  AND  PARMER, 
GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
PRACTICAL  FARMER, 
GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
OHIO  FARMER, 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
RELIABLE  POULTRY  JOURNAL, 
GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTUBE, 
AMERICAN  POULTRY  JOURNAL, 
GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
FARM  POULTRY, 
GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
THE  FRUIT  GROWER, 
GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
THE  SOUTHERN  FRUIT  GROWER, 
GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
WEEKLY  INTER  OCEAN  (Chicago), 


]f«tr  |L00| 
3f«»  12.00, 
Jitr  |L00| 
jmi  IL60, 
jmt  ILOO, 
ymt$L50, 
jmt  ILOO, 
TMT  IL50. 

yMT  IL6Q 

jmt  ILOO, 

76ir|L5Q 
ywur  ILOO, 
yeir  |L60, 
jmat  ILOO, 
y6»|L60, 
yearns, 
year  |L00, 
year  15.00, 
year  ILOO, 
year  |1.00, 
year  |L00, 
yean  ILOO, 
year  ILOO, 
year  |L00, 
year  |1.00, 
year  |L00, 
year  |L00, 
year  |  .50, 
year  |L00, 
year  |  .50, 
year  |1.00, 
year  |L00, 
year  |1.00, 
year  |  .50, 
year  |1.00, 
year  |L00, 
year  |L00, 
year  |  .50, 
year  |1.00, 
year  |1.00, 


Batkfor|S.40 
Batkfor|S.OO 
Both  for  12.00 
Both  for  $2.00 

AUforltlt 

floth  for  $1  Ji 

Both  for  $2.00 

AU  for  $8.16 

Both  for  4.26 
Both  for  11.60 
Both  for  11.26 
Both  for  11.60 
Both  for  11.60 
Both  for  11.16 
Both  for  11.16 
Both  for  11.60 
Both  for  11.16 
Both  for  11.60 
Both  for  11.16 
Both  for  11.26 


Beeanae  of  additicmal  postage  required,  theee  offers  DO  NOT  APPLY  IN  CANADA, 
NOR  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES,  NOR  TO  RESIDENTS  OF  CITIES  IN  WHICH  THE 
MAGAZINES  ARE  PUBLISHED  if  extra  postage  is  required  to  mail  the  publication  to 
such  sabseribers.  ....  All  orders  handled  very  promptly. 

Subscriptions  to  b^:in  with  the  first  possible  issue  unless  otherwise  stated. 

The  A.  L  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio 
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Planet  Jr. 


No.  25  , 


Planet  Jr. 

)  Combined 

Hill  and  DrUl 
Seeder,  Double 
Wheel  Hoe, 
Cultivator 
and  Plow. 


J  Planet  Jr. 
Combined 


Hill  and  Drill 
Seeder, 
Wheel  Hoe, 
Cultivator 
and  Plow. 


A  capibil  implement  for  larjrc 
scale  gardening  esixicmlly.  U 
has  steel  frame,  and  complete 
seeding  and  cultivating  attach- 
ments. The  h(>es  run  close  to 
row  without  danger  to  leaves  or 
roots.  Two  acres  a  day  can  lie 
easily  worked  witli  this  tool. 


You  need  these  scientific 
soil  -  tillers  to  save  time, 
lighten  labor,  and  get  big- 
ger crops  from  vour  farm 
and  garden.  ,  Planet  Jr. 
tools  are  backed  by  more 
than  40  years'  experience. 
They  range  from  $-2  to  $100, 
and  are  fully  guaranteed. 

FRFIF  0"r  "t'«'  72-ixige  il- 
J.  J.VLim^  histrated  cabdog  of 
00  of  the  latest  tools,  for  a/l  cul- 
tivation.   Write  pusUil  today. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO. 

box  1 1063,     PhUadelphia 


This  is  a  practical  every  dav 
time,  ]abc»r,  and  money  Siiver. 
It  combines  in  a  single  imple- 
ment a  eapibd  seeder,  an  admir- 
able single  wheel  hoe,  furrower, 
wheel  cultivator,  and  a  rapid 
and  efficient  wheel  giirden  plow. 
Sows  all  garden  sei^is  in  drlls, 
or  in  hills  4,  6,  8, 12,  or  24  inches 
apart. 


I  No.  11  I 


The  highest  tyi)c  of  Sin- 
gle Wheel  Hoc  made.  It  is 
light,  handy,  and  adapted 
to  use  by  man,  woman,  or 
child.  Has  leaf  guard  for 
close  work,  and  a  durable 
Heel  frame.  A  mast  usi-ful 
tool  in  the  family  garden 
that  makes  the  work  really 
a  spare-moment  pastime. 


PI  anet  Jr. 

Double 

Wbeel 

Hoe, 

Cultivator, 

Plow  and 

Rake 


Planet  Jr. 

Horse 

Hoe 

and 

Cultivator 


^  The  greatest  cultivating 
tool  m  the  world  for  the 
grower  of  garden  crops  from 
drdled  seeds.  It  has  steel 
frame.  The  plow  opens  fur- 
rows for  manure,  seed,  etc  , 
and  can  be  reversed  for  cover- 
ing. The  cultivating  teeth  are 
adapted  for  deep  or  shallow 
work  and  for  marking  out. 
Crops  can  be  worked  Ixith 
sides  at  once  until  20  inches 
high. 


^^^  ^r.fin"v^f"ir'^V''?V"*^'  iniploment  made.    It  is  so  strongly  built  that  it  witlistanrts  incredible 

strain   yet  it  is  light  and  easy  to  handle.    Has  new  steel  wheel  -will  not  clog  with  stones 

or  trash.    Cultivates  to  any  depth  and  adjusts  to  any  width.    Ojx'us  and  closes 


furrow,  and  hoes  ^i^-ht  up  to  plants  without  danger  of  injuring  them 
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Tools  That  You  Need 

For  the  thousand  and  one  repairs  around 
the  place,  for  building  the  needed  thines 
with  woody  you  need  Keen  Kutter  tools 
because  they  make  easier  work.  And  they 
cut  true,  hit  true,  and  8tay  with  their  job. 
Be  sure  to  buy 

mnmnn 

Tools 

and  be  sure  to  look  for  the  Keen  Kutter  trade  maxk. 
That  means  firat-rate  materiab.  honest  worlunan- 
ship,  rigid  shop  inspection  and  the  full  worth  of  your 
money.  L  means,  too,  that  if  vou  aren't  satisfied  with 
the  way  any  Keen  Kutter  tool  acts,  any  Keen  Kutter 
dealer  is  authorized  to  return  your  money,  whether 
you  bought  the  tool  from  him  or  not. 


"rA«  Rmcollmciion  of 
QaaUty  Rmtnainm  LongAftmr 
thm    Fricm    ie    Forwottmn." 

—E.  C.  SIMMONS. 
Trade  Mark  Registered . 
If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  CO. 

St.  LoaU     H«w  Tork     Pknadriphla 
Tolodo   Mlansapolis   BloaxOlty   Wlohita 


Foekst  Knifs 

Ho.  Kei8 
FrloeSl.OO 


Braos,  Vo.  KPS 

grtoo  auo 


PlaM.Hc 


_',  Vo.  Km 

Fries  SO.TS 


^^  BINGHAM  '^  New  Bingham  Bee  Smoker 


Bee  Smoker 

P&tented 


the  all-important  tool  of  the  most  extensive  honey 
producers  of  the  world.  This  illustration  shows 
the  remarkable  steel  fire-grate  which  such  men  as 
Mr.  France,  Mr.  Rauchniss,  the  Dadants,  and 
others  say  is  the  best  on  the  market.  .  The 
Smoke  Engine  grate  has  S81  holes  for  air  and 
draft — equal  to  an  opening  two  inches  square. 
Buy  the  large  sizes  and  be  pleased.  For  sale  at 
your  dealers  or  direct. 

Smoke  Engine,  4-inch  stove,  wt.  iK  lbs.,     $l.i5 

Doctor,  8M-inch  stove,  wt.  iH  lbs 85 

Two  larger  sizes  in  copper,  extra 90 

Conqueror,  S-inch  stove,  wL  iH  lbs 75 

Little  Wonder,  sH-inch  stove,  wt.  1  lb.,  .    .     .50 
Two  largest  sizeb  with  hinged  cover. 


A.  G.  WOODMAN  CO. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 
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"falcon"  Bee  Supplies 

....  Every  Thing  for  the  Beekeeper 

Take  advantage  of  the  early-order  discount,  send  us  your  list  ot  requirements,  and  we  will 
quote  you  our  very  best  factory  prices  and  discounts. 

Having  recently  constructed  an  eight-car-capacity  kiln,  and  having  enlarged  our  power 
plant,  we  shall  be  able  to  handle  your  orders  to  the  best  advantage. 

**  Falcon  "  Supplies  speak  for  themselves.     Don't  delay  your  order,  but  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  and  let  us  ship  the  goods  at  your  convenience. 

Send  for  our  foundation  samples  and  Red  Catalog,  postpaid. 


W.  T.  Falconer  Manufacturing  Company,  Falconer,  New  York 

Wbmre  the  good  b««falves  com*  trcm, 


HONEY  ^1' 

Central  Ohio 
Honey  Market 

Finest  quality  WHITE -CLOVER  honey  a 
specialty.  Producers  who  have  not  yet  sold 
their  crop  should  write.  Those  who  have  dis- 
posed of  their  crop  and  are  in  need  of  more 
for  their  trade,  I  shall  be  glad  to  supply  at 
lowest  prices  consistent  with  highest  quality 
and  a  fair  margin  of  profit. 
The  correspondence  of  wholesale  and  retail 
dealers  is  especially  solicited,  as  I  am  in  po- 
sition to  furnish  a  grade  of  comb  and  extract- 
ed honey  that  will  suit  the  most  exacting 
trade.  If  interested,  write  for  quotations 
and  full  description  of  the  line. 

Bee  Supplies 

Now  is  ihe  best  time  to  place  your  order  for 
supplies  for  use  next  season.  The  prospect 
was  never  brighter,  and  there  is  every  thing 
to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  ordering  before 
the  spring  rush  is  on.  Ask  for  revised  price 
list  and  early-order  discounts. 


Root  Quality  and  Pelrce  Service 
from  Ohio's  Supply  Center 


LW.  Peirce»Zanesville,0. 

AlrdoBM  ftUa..  South  Sixth  St 


It  turns  over  an  Important  '*new  leaf" 
beginning  with  the  January  number. 

The  Guide  to  Nature 

Several  New  Features 
"Birds  in  the  Bush,"  a  department  edited 
by  Edmund  J.  Sawyer,  with  illustrations 
from   original   drawings  by  this  talented 
artist-ornithologist. 

*'The  Fun  of  Seeing  Things,"  a  depart- 
ment for  young  folks,  edited  by  Edward 
F.  Bigelow,  succeeding  his  well-known 
work  as  editor  of  the  '*  Nature  and  Sci- 
ence" department  of  •*St.  Nicholas"  for 
more  than  fourteen  years. 

This  new  department  will  be  really  new. 
It  will  not  be  "schooly,"  not  '*  nature 
study,"  not  to  induce  parents  and  educa- 
tors to  say,  **It  is  good  for  the  children," 
but  it  will  appeal  directly  to  the  young 
folks  themselves  and  wiU  help  them  to 
enjoy  the  natural  objects  that  surround 
them.     It  will  be  true  to  its  name. 

Subscription  $1.00  a  year;  single  copy  lOc. 
To  new  subscribers  (during  February 
only),  six  months*  trial  for  only  25c.  Ad- 
dress (and  make  check  or  money  orider 
payable  to) 

The  Agassiz  Association, 
ArcAdiA  : 

Sound  Beach,  Connecticut 


EARLY- ORDER  DISCOUNTS  WILL 


=H  Psy  You  to  Buy  Boo  Supplios  Now 


29  years'  experience  in  making  everything  for  the 
beekeeper.  A  large  factory  specially  equipped  for 
the  purpose  ensures  goods  of  highest  quality.  .  . 
Write  for  our  illustrated  catalog  and  discounts  today. 


LEAHY  MFG.  CO.,    .     95  Sixth  St., 


Higginsville,  Missouri 
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The  prices  listed  below  are  intended  to  represent, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  the  average  market  prices  at 
which  hone^  and  beeswax  are  selling  at  the  time  of 
the  report  in  the  city  mentioned.  Unless  otherwise 
stated,  this  is  the  price  at  which  sales  are  being 
made  by  commission  merchants  or  by  producers  di- 
rect to  the  retail  merchants.  When  sales  are  made 
by  commission  merchants  the  usual  commission  ^from 
five  to  ten  per  cent),  cartage,  and  frieght  will  be 
deducted;  and  in  addition  there  is  often  a  charge 
for  storage  by  the  commission  merchant.  When  sales 
are  made  bv  the  producer  direct  to  the  retailer,  com- 
mission and  storage  and  other  charges  are  eliminat- 
ed. Sales  made  to  wholesale  houses  are  usually 
about  ten  per  cent  less  than  those  to  retail  merchants. 


NATIONAL  BKEKBBPBR8'  ASSOCIATION  QBADINQ-BUIiBS 

Adopted  at  OineinnaH,  Feb.  18,  1918. 
Sections  of  comb  honey  are  to  be  graded :  First,  as 
to  finish;  second,  as  to  color  of  honey;  and  third,  as 
to  weight.  The  sections  of  honey  in  any  given  case 
are  to  be  so  nearly  alike  in  these  three  respects  that 
any  section  shall  be  representative  of  the  contents  of 
the  case. 

I.  FINISH: 

1.  Extra  Fancy. — Sections  to  be  evenly  filled,  comb 
firmly  attached  to  the  four  sides,  the  seetiims  to  be 
free  from  propolis  or  other  pronounced  stain,  combs 
and  cappings  white,  and  not  more  than  six  unsealed 
cells  on  either  side. 

2.  Fancy. — Sections  to  be  evenly  filled,  comb  firm- 
ly attached  to  the  four  sides,  the  sections  free  from 
propolis  or  other  pronounced  stain,  comb  and  cap- 
pings white,  and  not  more  than  six  unsealed  cells  on 
either  side  exclusive  of  the  outside  row. 

8.  No.  1. — Sections  to  be  evenly  filled,  comb  firmly 
attached  to  the  four  sides,  the  sections  free  from 
propolis  or  other  pronounced  stain,  comb  and  cap- 
pings white  to  sligntly  off  color,  and  not  more  than 
40  unsealed  cells,  exclusive  of  the  outside  row. 

4.  No.  8. — Oomb  no(  projecting  beyond  the  box, 
attached  to  thb  sides  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
wav  around,  and  not  more  than  60  unsealed  cells 
exclusive  of  the  row  adjacent  to  the  box. 

II.  COLOR: 

On  the  basis  of  color  of  the  honey,  comb  honey  is 
to  be  classified  as:  first,  white;  second,  light  amber; 
third,  amber;  and  fourth,  dark. 

III.  WEIGHT: 

1.  Heavy. — No  section  designated  as  heavy  to 
weigh  less  than  fourteen  ounces. 

2.  Medium. — No  section  designated  as  medium  to 
weigh  lees  than  twelve  ounces. 

3.  Light. — No  section  designated  as  light  to  weigh 
less  than  ten  ounces. 

In  describing  honev,  three  words  or  symbols  are 
to  be  used,  the  first  being  descriptive  of  the  finish, 
the  second  of  color,  and  the  third  of  weight.  As  for 
example:  Fancy,  white,  heavy  (F-W-H) ;  No.  1, 
amber,  medium  (1-A-M),  etc.  in  Uiis  way  any  of  the 
possible  combinations  of  finish,  color,  and  weight 
can  be  briefly  described. 


OLBANINCFS  IN  BEE   CULTURE 

CULL  HONEY: 
Cull  honey  shall  consist  of  the  following:  Honey 
packed  in  soiled  second-hand  cases  or  that  in  badly 
stained  or  propolised  sections;  sections  containing 
pollen,  honey-dew  honey,  honey  showing  signs  of 
granulation,  poorljr  ripened,  sour  or  **  weeping " 
honey;  sections  with  comb  projecting  beyond  the 
box  or  well  attached  to  the  box  less  than  two-thirds 
the  distance  around  its  inner  surface;  sections  with 
more  than  60  unsealed  cells,  exclusive  of  the  row 
adjacent  to  the  box;  leaking,  injured,  or  patched-up 
sections;  sections  weighing  less  than  ten  ounces. 

NRW    HONBT-QBADING    BULBS   ADOPTBD   BT   THB   GOL- 

OBADO  STATE  BEBKBBPBBS'  ASSOCIATION, 

DBCBMBEB  18,   1911. 

Fancy  White. — Sections  to  be  well  filled,  comb 
firmly  attached  to  all  sides  and  evenb^  capped  ex- 
cept the  outside  row  next  to  the  wood.  Honey,  combs, 
and  cappings  white,  and  not  projecting  beyond  the 
wood;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no  sections  in  this 
grade  to  weigh  less  than  18  H  ounces. 

No.  1.— Sections  to  be  well  filled,  combs  firmly 
attached  on  all  sides  and  evenly  capped,  except  the 
ouuide  row  next  to  the  wood.  Honey  white  or  very 
slightly  off  color.  Combs  not  projecting  beyond  the 
wood;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no  section  in  this 
grade  to  weigh  less  than  18  H  ounces. 

Choicb. — Sections  to  be  well  filled;  combs  firmly 
attached;  not  projecting  beyond  the  wood,  and  en- 
tirely capped,  except  the  outside  row  next  to  Uie 
wood.  Honey,  comb,  and  cappings  from  white  to 
amber,  but  not  dark;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no 
section  in  this  grade  to^  weigh  less  than  12  ounces. 

No.  2. — ^This  grade  is  composed  of  sections  that 
are  entirely  capped,  except  row  next  to  wood,  weigh- 
ing  from  ten  to  twelve  ounces  or  more,  also  of  such 
sections  that  weigh  12  oui^ces  or  more,  and  have  not 
more  than  50  uncapoed  cells  all  together^  which  must 
be  filled.  Combs  ana  cappinn  from  white  to  amber 
in  color,  but  not  dark;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned. 

Extracted  Honey. — Must  be  thoroughly  ripened, 
weigh  12  pounds  per  gallon.  It  must  be  well  strain- 
ed, and  packed  in  new  cans.  It  is  classed  as  white, 
light  amber,  and  amber. 

Strained  Honby. — This  is  honey  obtained  from 
combs  by  all  other  means  except  the  centrifugal  ex- 
tractors, and  is  classed  as  white,  light  amber,  amber, 
and  dark;  it  must  be  thoroughly  ripened  and  well 
strained.  It  may  be  put  up  in  cans  that  previously 
have  contained  honey. 


Boston. — We  quote  fancy  and  No.  1  white  comb 
honey  at  15  to  16;  fancy  white  extracted  honey  in 
60-Ib.  cans,  11.     Beeswax,  80. 

Boston,  Jan.  16.  Blake- Lkb  Co. 

Zanbsvillb. — I  quote  fancy  white  comb,  Jobbing, 
17  to  18;  wholesale,  19  to  20;  No.  1  white,  jobbing, 
16  to  17;  wholesale,  18  to  19;  extracted,  60-U).  cans, 
white,  jobbing,  9  to  9H:  wholesale,  9H  to  10^; 
60-lb.  cans,  light  amber,  jobbing,  6  ^  to  7  H  ;  whole- 
sale, 8  to  8H.  For  beeswaic  producers  receive  80 
to  32;  selling  price  per  100  Ids.,  40  cts.  Prices  re- 
main firm,  though  the  market  is  very  quiet. 

Zaneeville,  O.,  Jan.  16.  E.  W.  Pbibce. 

Hon$y  reports  continued  on  page  5. 


New  1914  Catalog--*' Everything  for  Bees 
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Lay  your  plans  for  the  new  season  now.  Send  for  the  1914  Muth  Cata- 
log: of  Beekeepers*  Supplies.  It's  just  off  the  press.  In  it  you  will  find 
full  information  about  the  remarkable  MUTH  SPECIAL  Dovetailed 
Hives.     Drop  a  postal  card  at  once — sure  I 

THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO, 

204  WALNUT  STREET  "  The  busy  Bee  Men  "  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

P.  S.— Ship  us  your  old  combs  and  capping  and  let  us  render  them  for  you.  Our  process  extracts 
the  last  drop  of  wax  from  the  slumgrum.    This  means  money  for  you.    Write  for  ftill  particulars. 
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SPECIAL  DELIVERY 


During  this  month  we  shall  double  our  usnal 
eiforts  in  points  of  delivery  and  service.  We  carry 
nothing  but  the  Boot  make,  which  insures  the  best 
quality  of  every  thing.  We  sell  at  factory  prices, 
thereby  insuring  a  uniform  rate  to  every  one.  The 
saving  on  transportation  charges  from  Cincinnati 
to  points  south  of  us  will  mean  quite  an  item  to 
beekeepers  in  this  territory.  We  are  so  located  that 
we  can  make  immediate  shipment  of  any  order  the 
day  it  is  received. 

New  64-page  Catalog 

Our  new  1914  catalog  contains  double  the  pages 
of  former  editions  and  requires  extra  postage.  It 
is  filled  from  cover  to  cover  with  complete  lists  of 
goods  in  every  line  to  meet  every  requirement  of 
beekeepers.  If  you  haven't  received  a  copy  when 
you  read  this,  be  sure  to  ask  for  one.  It  \dll  save 
you  money. 

New  Features  for  1914 

Few  radical  changes  have  been  made  this  season. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  we  will  send  out 
with  regular  hives,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  the 
metal  telescopic  or  B  cover  with  super  cover  under- 
neath. The  side  rail  for  the  bottom-board  will  be 
extra  length  so  as  to  overcome  the  difSculty  expe- 
rienced by  some  last  season.  Improvements  have 
been  made  in  extractors.  We  shall  carry  a  very 
heavy  stock  so  that  orders  may  be  filled  with  our 
usual  promptness.  Write  us  your  needs.  Early- 
order  discount  this  month  2  per  cent. 


C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co. 

2146  Cwitrai  Avenue  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Honey  reports  continued  from  page  2. 
Idaho   Falls. — We  quote  finest  white  extracted 
honey  in  square  601b.  tins  at  6H  to  7. 

Idaho  HoNKY-PBODircKBs*  Association. 
Idaho  Falls,  Jan.  19.  F.  C.  Bowman,  Sec. 


BurTALO. — The  8ui)ply  of  honey  is  liberal.  De- 
mand for  white  comb  is  very  slow;  demand  for  both 
extracted  and  comb  (buckwheat)  very  good.  Fancy 
white  comb  honey.  16  to  17;  No.  1  ditto,  15H  to 
16;  No.  2  ditto.  12  to  13;  No.  1  buckwheat,  18  to 
14;  extracted  white.  8H  to  9;  dark.  6  to  7 ;  bees- 
wax, 28  to  30. 

Buffalov  N.  Y.,  Jan.  17.         W.  C.  Townsind. 


Dbnvib. — Our  local  market  is  well  supplied  with 
honey,  and  our  jobbing  quotations  are  as  follows: 
Strictly  No.  1  white,  per  case  oi  24  sections,  $2.70; 
choice.  $2.57;  No.  2.  $2.43;  extracted  white,  8  to 
9  cts. ;  light  amber,  7  to  7^.  We  are  in  the  market 
for  beeswax,  and  pay  30  cts.  per  lb.  in  cash,  and  32 
in  trade,  delivered  here. 
Thb  Colobado  Honby-pboduobbs'  Association, 

Denver,  Ool.,  Jan.  20.     Fbank  Rauohvuss,  Mgr. 


Kansas  City. — The  demand  for  both  comb  and 
extracted  honey  is  very  light,  especially  for  comb. 
Rec«ipt8  of  extracted  are  light,  but  receipts  of  comb 
honey  are  large.  We  quote  No.  1  white  comb,  24 
sections  per  case,  $2.60  to  $2.75;  No.  2  ditto,  $2.40 
to  $2.50;  No.  1  amber  ditto,  $2.75;  No.  2  ditto. 
$2.25  to  $2.50;  extracted  white,  per  lb.,  8  to  8%; 
extracted  amber,  7  to  8.  Beeswax,  per  lb.,  25  to  30. 
C.  C.  Clbmons  Pboducb  Go. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Jan.  14. 

St.  Louis. — Our  local  market  is  well  supplied 
with  honev,  and  trade  has  been  somewhat  quiet  on 
account  of  mild  winter.  We  are  quoting  to-day  fancy 
white  honey,  15  to  16;  light  amber,  14  to  15;  amber, 
12  to  13,  and  dark  amber,  9  to  11.  By  the  case,  24 
combe  to  the  case,  fancy  white  brings  $3.25  to 
$3.50;  light  amber,  $8.00  to  $3.25;  amber,  $2.50  to 
$2.75 ;  dark  and  broken  combs,  less.  Beeswax,  82  H 
for  prime.     Inferior  and  impure  sells  for  less. 

R.  Habtmann  Pboducb  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo..  Jan.  19. 

Chicaoo. — Sales  have  been  very  slow  and  unsat- 
isfactory for  the  past  thirty  days,  and  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  encouragement  in  the  present  out- 
look. Stocks  are  heavy  and  prices  are  uncertain ;  for 
that  reason  it  is  difficult  to  give  accurate  figures.  A 
No.  1  to  fancy  grades  of  comb  are  held  around  15 
cts.  per  lb.;  but  alfalfa  mixed  and  sweet-clover 
(Trades  are  difficult  to  move  at  much  lower  prices. 
Fancy  grades  of  white  clover  and  basswood  extract- 
ed honey  sell  at  .8  to  9,  according  to  quantity  and 
other  considerations;  amber  7  to  8.  Beeswax  is 
steady  at  from  31  to  33,  selling  upon  arrival. 

Chicago,  Jan.  17.  R.  A.  Bubnbtt  &  Co. 


Nbw  Yobk. — Our  market  is  decidedly  dull,  and 
the  demand  during  the  past  six  weeks  has  fallen  off 
to  a  great  extent — even  more  than  in  former  years, 
notwithstanding  the  short  crop  of  some  grades. 
'While  comb  honey  is  pretty  well  cleaned  up,  small 
shipments  are  yet  coming  in  quite  freely ;  and  while 
fancy  and  No.  1  white  are  in  fair  demand,  off 
grades,  dark  and  mixed,  are  almost  entirely  neglect- 
ed. We  quote  No.  1  and  fancy  white  at  14  to  15: 
No.  2  white  and  light  amber  at  12  to  13;  dark  and 
mixed,  10  to  11.  Prices  on  extracted  remain  about 
the  same,  with  very  little  trade  at  this  time.  Bees- 
wax is  steady  at  from  82  to  33. 

New  York.  Jan.  19.      Hildbbth  &  Sboblkbn. 


Cincinnati. — There  is  no  demand  for  comb  or 
extracted  honey — a  condition  that  is  a  general  rule 
for  this  season  of  the  year.  However^  this  season 
it  has  assumed  a  peculiar  condition  owing  to  appar- 
ent big  stocks  ot  honey  on  hand,  and  the  holders  see 
fit  to  slash  prices.  Whether  it  will  have  any  tendency 
to  lower  the  values  further  than  they  now  are,  re- 
mains to  be  seen  within  the  next  90  days,  and  for 
that  reason  we  will  not  quote  prices  this  month. 
Beeswax  is  in  very  good  demand,  and  we  are  paying 
32  cts.  cash  and  34  in  trade  for  good  average  wax, 
and  from  1  to  3  cents  per  lb.  more  for  something  in 
choice  bright  yellow,  delivered  here. 

Thb  Pbbd  W.  Muth  Co. 

CincinnBti,  Ohio,  Jan.  19. 


Deposit  your  Savings 
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ASSETS  OVER  ONE   MILLION  DOLLARS 


Are  Your  Bees  Short  of  Stores? 

We  have  candy  in  larice  paper  pie  plates 
just  riiirht  for  late  winter  and  early  spring 

feeding.    Write  for  pric-es 

We  carry  a  full  line  of  supplies  at  all  times. 

H.  H.  JEPSON 

182  Fri«nd  Stf««t  BOSTON,  MASS. 


THE  A.  L  ROOT  COMPANY'S 
CANADIAN  HOUSE 

A  Carload  of  Brand-new  Goods 

DADANTS  FOUNDATION 

BEES.  QUEENS,  HONET.  WAX 

Write  for  a  Cataloff 

THE  CHAS.  E.  HOPPER  COMPANY 
IM  WrUht  Avenue  TORONTO.  ONTARIO 

TKis  is  tfkm  ••aso A  for  dtiscotiAts  o a 

Bees  and  Bee  Supplies 

If  you  will  send  us  a  list  of  goods  needed  we  will  be 

pleased  to  quote  you  on  them.    Catalog  free. 

I.J.  STIIINQHAM,  106  PARK  PLACK,  NEW  YORK 

Aplarl««,  Oton  C«v«,  L.  I. 
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Alsike  -  Clover  -  Seed 


Small  Red.  Large  Red,  White,  Yellow  Sweet 
Clover:  Altelfa.  Timothy.  Blue  Grass.  Millet, 
Rape.  etc.  Good  Seed  Corn  in  varieties. 
Seed  leaflet  and  apiary-supply  catalog  free. 


F.  A.  SHELL,    .    .     MilUdgsviilo,  Illinois 
Carroll  County 
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DEVOTED  TO  HONEY,  BEES,  AND  HOME  INTERESTS. 

A.  L.  BOYDEN,  Advertising  Manager. 
Established  1878.  CIRCULATION  35,000.  Isgned  lemi-montlily. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 
Twenty-five  cents  per  agate  line  flat.    Fourteen  lines  to  the  inch. 
SPACE  RATES.     To  be  used  in  one  issue:  Fourth-page,  $12.50;  half -page, 
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Reading  notices,  50  per  cent  additional. 
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Bills  payable  monthly. 
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Column  width,  2%  inches. 
Column  length,  8  inches. 
Columns  to  page  2.  (regular  magazine  page). 
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« 


An  Opportunity  to  Make  an  Independent 
lAving  from  a  small  cultivated  area  in 

The  Land  of  Manatee 

On  the  Gulf  Coast  of  Southern  Florida 


»» 


All  the  early  vegetables,  marketed  at  highest  prices,  are  success- 
fully grown — 3  and  4  different  crops  per  annum.  A  home  in  a  delight- 
ful year- 'round  climate.  A  young  man  paid  $125  for  an  acre  of  land 
this  year,  and  spent  another  $125  in  clearing  and  cultivating  it  in  toma- 
toes. The  production  was  550  baskets,  wliich  were  sold  at  $2.50  per 
basket ;  total  gross  production  from  a  single  crop  on  an  acre  of  ground, 
$1375.  The  same  advantages  and  opportunities  are  open  to  you.  Let 
us  tell  you  in  detail  of  the  possibilities  in  this  favored  section.  Ask  for 
beautiful  illustrated  book,  **  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Growing  in  Manatee 
County." 

J.  A.  PRIDE 

Oeneral  Industrial  Agent 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY 

Suite  No.  376,  Norfolk,  Va. 


RAIN  OR  SHINE 

Stevenot's  Weather  Cottage  foretells  weather  changes  8  to  24  hours 
in  advance  and  prepares  you  for  changes.  This  unique  little  in- 
strument is  carefully  made,  with  thermometer,  modeled  stag  head 
and  starling  in  front  of  building  and  bird  hoase  on  roof.  Inside  the  house,  il- 
luminated by  the  side  windows  are  shown  colored  views  of  Germany.  This  in- 
strument is  based  on  scientific  principles  and  is  very  accurate  in  its  prophecy. 
In  bad  weather  the  man  with  raised  umbrella  will  come  out,  and  when  the 
weather  is  going  to  be  fair  the -lady  will  appear  in  front  of  the  house. 

Siae  7H  inches  high.  Every  cottage  ftilly  guaranteed.  Sent  parcel  post, 
prepaid  to  any  address  in  the  United  States  or  Canada  for  fl.OO.  Your  money 
back  at  once  if  dissatisfied. 

FRANK  H.  STEVENOT  COMPANY,  Dept.  6,  Cooper  Union,  New  York  City. 


BARNES' 

Hud  ai  Fool  Pom 

VACHINERY 

Tlila  eat  reprvMUts  aar  oom- 
Maad  elrealw  »w.  wlitoh  It 
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hivee,  eeettons,  ele. 

mehlNs  01  Trill 

8«od  tar  iUoetnted   eMalog 
and  iMieee.    Addrese 

W.  P.  A  JOHN  BARNES  CO^ 

646  Raky  St. 
ROCKFORO.     -     ILLINOIS. 


RIDER  AGENTS  WARTED 

Id  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample.  1011  model.  Wrtf* 
/or  Special  Offer.  FlUPftt  ifS  t H  *t^  MOIF 
Giinrouteed  ]914ModelH  ^ttMtO  9^M 
with  Coaster- Brakes  and  Puncture-Proof  Tires. 
181  ^  and  £1913 MODELS  Jfr7  #«  ^f  O 
ALL.  OF  BEST  MAKES...-.  ^  #   '•  wtm 

100  Smootfid'Mmnd  Whmolm 

A  a  m.zjbes  and  modeh,  ^ocd  a$  neia  ^^  ^  A  A 
Great  Factory  Clenrlnir  Snk>.  v*»  ■•  W9 
We  Ship  on  Mgtarowml  wtihout  a  cent 

frX^iiV^:  >0  0»v'  free  T>lel 

'FiOF^  coaster-brake  wheels,  lamp*,  ead 

m  tnK%9  sundiies,  Aiiir  UTHa/ pHtes.    DO  NOV 

BUY  tm  you  get  our  catalocue  anJ-,«ff7i    ^'ZtiS^^S^^  ,^d% 
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One  Ba^rrel  of ''Sca^lecide*^ 

Will    Sprey  ^^  makny  Treason  Three  Barrels 
'    "  .LimeSulfu 


Scalecide"  has 
greater  invigoraiinc  effect 
on  your  orchard— kills  more  scale,  eegs 
and  larvae  of  insects  with  half  the  labor  to 
apply.     We  can  back  up  this  statemrnt  with  facts 
concerning  the  Good  /Jesuits  from  Using 

♦•SCALECIDE" 


Send  for  our  illustrated  booklet— "Proof  of  The  Pudding".    Tells  how  "Scaledde"  will  positively  destroy  Smi  Jose  and 

Cottony  Maple  Scale.  Pear  Psylla.  Leaf  Roller,  etc.,  without  Injury  to  the  trees.      Write  today  tor  this  FREE  book  and 

also  our  booklet— "Sprayioe  SimpUfiod", 

Our  8©r*-lee  Department  can  furnish  everything  you  need  for 
the  orch.ird  at  pricfs  which  save  you  money.     Tell  us  your  needs. 

We  are  World  Distributors  lor  VREELAND'S  "  ELECTRO  "   SPRAY  CHEMICAt3   and  An«iiat« 
*    "        "    Powder  (13  per  cent*,   which,   used  wet  or  dry.  has  no  e<iual  in  strengrth  or  texture.      Avoid  ImitatiotB. 

U.  G.  PBATT  CO.,  WVk  Chemist!  Dept.  •,  60  Cbnreh  Street.  New  York  City 


mHEMORCMOm 

FA*^  >     *  FROM 


BLANKE'S  BEE- 
BOOK  FREE.  .  . 

Johnnia-on-tha-Spot 
Dalivarias 

When  you  order  Bee  Goods  you  want 
them  **now."  We  are  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  Bee  5»ection— no  city  with  so 
jfood  pafkasc-ciir  service  —  larre^t  stock 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  Whenever  possi- 
ble orders  shipped  same  day  as  received- 
more  carefully  pa<'ked  than  ordinary. 

BLANKES  BEE  BOOK  FREE  — a  catalogr 
filled  with  helpftil  tips  for  either  beirinner 
or  old  timer.  .  Write  to-day  before  you 
need  supplies. 


Mfg.  &  Supply  Go. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


PAINT  WITHOUT  OIL 


Remarkable     DIacovery    that 
^Cuta  Down  the  Coat  off  Paint 
o     Seventy-fflve  Per  Cent. 

A  ff  Trial  Paekage  Is  Mallod  to  Kvory 
Ono  Who  Writos. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adams. 
N.  v.,  has  discovered  a  proce-ss  of  making  a  new 
kind  of  paint  without  the  use  of  oil.  He  calls  it 
Powdrpaint.  It  comes  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder 
and  all  that  is  required  is  cold  water  to  make  a  paint 
weather-proof,  flre-proof,  and  as  durable  as  oil  paint. 
It  adheres  to  any  surface,  wood,  stone,  or  brick, 
spreads  and  Icmks  like  oil  paint,  and  costs  about  one- 
fourth  as  much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  Manufacturer,  8  North  St., 
Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  free  trial  park- 
aue,  also  color-card  and  full  information  showing  you 
how  you  can  save  a  srood  many  dollars.    Write  to^iay. 


Ilif  Cll  g|T«  a  iae  Eai«ka  GMDon 


chemicals, 
send  youi 


— -  and  amipiaie  oaefll;  platM. 
9.  etc.,  with  ftiU  InHnidiaM.  Jott 
r  MUM  and  addrcn,  we  Mad  yoa 
.  ersOold  Ey«NMdl«s.  8dl  1  papers 
for  lOc.girlnffaTlilnibla  froa.  Whenaold 
send  us  tiie  |1J0  and  the  Camera  and 
complete  outfit  U  youm  Address 
GLOBE  COnOtpt  725,  Qr«6nville»  Pli 


Know  Before  You  Plant  That  Your  Trees  and 
Shrubs  Will  Bloom  as  You  Expect 

Shrewd  people  buy  merchandise  from  established  houses— houses  that  will  be  in  business  when 
they  need  service.  Why  should  not  a  planter  buy  his  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,'  Bulbs, 
and  Seeds  with  the  same  precaution  ?  How  disappointing  it  is,  when  your 
trees  or  shrubs  have  leaved  out,  to  find  something  you  did 
not  order — something  you  do  not  want.  Have  you  ever  had 
this  experience  ?  Don  t  take  any  risk  when  ordering.  Buy 
direct  of  the  producer  and  at  first  cost.  We  have  a  reputa- 
tion at  stake.  Have  been  in  business  60  years  and  ex- 
pect to  continue  indefinitely.  You  always  know 
where  to  find  us.  46  greenhouses.  HOO  acres. 
192-page  rnrr    Write  for  it  today.     It's 


Catalog! 


interesting  and  valuable. 


THE  STORRS  A  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  239,  Palnesville,  Ohio 
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Beeswax  Wanted! 

We  Expect  to  Use 
SEVENTY  TONS 

of  beeswax  during  the  next  SIX  MONTHS,  and  we  have  on  hand 
less  than  twenty  tons.  We  offer  for  good  average  wax,  delivered 
at  Medina,  32  cts.  CASH,  34  cts.  TBADE.  If  you  have  any  good 
wax  to  sell  write  to  us  or  ship  it  by  freight.  Send  us  shipping, 
receipt,  giving  us  gross  weight  also  net  weight  shipped.  Be  sure 
to  mark  your  shipment  so  we  can  identify  it  when  received. 

Beeswax  Worked  into  Foundation 

If  you  want  your  wax  worked  into  foundation  we  are  prepared  to 
do  this  for  you  at  prices  equal  to  those  made  by  other  standard 
manufacturers.   Write  for  price  if  interested. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio 


New  Goods  Arriving! 


We  are  getting  our  stock  for 
next  season,  and  should  be  glad 
to  have  your  order  for  any  sup- 
plies you  are  to  use  next  year. 
A  folder,  with  new  prices,  will 
be  mailed  you  on  request.   .   . 


The  A.  I  Root  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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"  If  goods  are  wanted  quick,  send  to  Poader.^ 

ESTABLISHED   1869 


Bee  Supplies 

Bees  in  this  zone  are  in  winter  quarters  with  a  bounteous 
supply  of  natural  winter  stores,  and  I  believe  that  no  other  feature 
is  quite  so  important  as  regards  safe  wintering  as  an  abundance 
of  wholesome  stores.  The  fall  flow  was  so  profuse  that  in  some 
instances  brood-rearing  was  curtailed  early  on  account  of 
crowded  condition,  and  some  strong  colonies  were  weakened  on 
this  account.  A  few  losses  may  result  from  this  condition.  The 
white  clover  in  this  zone  is  in  good  condition  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  counties  which  suffered  from  drouth.  Conditions  for  ensu- 
ing year  are  very  encouraging  for  both  beekeeper  and  the  supply- 
dealer.  The  last  year  will  be  remembered  as  a  most  exc^ent 
honey  year,  and  with  it  came  the  best  demand  for  honey  that  has 
ever  been  known.  I  am  receiving  more  inquiries  and  orders  for 
Boot  Bee  Supplies  than  ever  before  during  midwinter,  and  some 
discounts  for  early  orders  are  still  available.  The  policy  of 
this  house  as  to  prompt  shipments  and  a  fair  and  satisfactory  deal 
will  be  maintained  as  heretofore,  and  I  hope  to  deal  with  you  in  a 
way  that  will  justify  your  recommending  my  goods  to  your  neigh- 
bor. 

Walter  S.  Poudeb: — I  am  more  than  pleased  with  your 
promptness.  KewtucJdans  are  generally  credited  as  being 
quick  with  a  gun,  but  I  do  not  think  the  fastest  in  that  Une  can 
equal  the  speed  a  certain  Indiana  man  uses  in  shooting  out  the 
goods.  Those  paper  honey-jars  are  certainly  the  trick  for 
local  trade.  Tours  truiy, 

Lowsville,  Ky.  Otto  P.  Rbcktenwald. 

I  should  like  to  place  in  your  hands  my  catalog  with  1914 
revised  prices  on  bee  supplies.  Or  send  a  list  of  your  requirements, 
and  let  me  see  if  I  can  not  create  a  saving  for  you  by  quoting  an 
estimate.  This  will  place  you  under  no  obligations,  and  it  will  be 
one  of  my  pleasures. 

I  can  use  more  beeswax,  and  am  now  paying  31  cents  cash  or 
33  cents  in  exchange  for  goods. 


Walter  S.  Pouder 

878  Mass.  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
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QUALITY  HILL  QUEENS 

Learn  what  Quality  Hill  Queens  mean  in  greater  honey  yields  for  you.  Send  a  postal  for 
the  booklet,  '*A  Story  of  Success."  Then  you'll  know  why  we  have  been  able  to  supply 
few  more  than  our  re-orders.  Dozens  of  keekeepers  buy  only  our  queens.  This  is  because 
we  guarantee  every  Quality  Hill  Queen  to  have  been  reared  under  conditions  to  warrant 
your  success.  Goldens  are  our  specialty,  but  we  breed  the  darker  strains  too.  Only  the 
highest  vielders  reir  our  drones,  and  the  breeders  are  carefully  selected.  You  have  a 
right  to  know  all  about  the  queens  you  buy.  Do  you  ?  Write  that  postal  now.  Make  us 
prove  our  word. 

References:  Any  Plainfield  business  firm  listed  with  Dun  or  Bradstreet. 

Five  per  cent  discount  on  all  dozen  orders  received  before  March  1. 


KENNTTH  HAWKINS. 


PLAINFIELD.  ILLINOIS 


Special  Sale  of  Honey 

WE  HAVE  produced  a  fine  lot  of  ex- 
tracted honey  this  season  from 
our  eight  out-yards.  In  addition  to  our 
own  hottey,  we  have  purchased  many 
other  lots  from  prominent  producers,  and 
are  now  able  to  offer  for  prompt  shipment 
the  foUowing  flavors  of  extracted  honey  : 

Alpalpa,  Oeavob, 

SwxxT  Cloveb,  Lioht  AMBEm, 

WnrrE  Clovkb,  Dabk  Ambbb, 

Basswood,  Buckwheat. 

Several  of  the  last  care  of  comb  honey  which 
were  dipped  as  in  191S  contained  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases  of  broken  comb  honey,  caused  by  the 
cars  beinir  badly  handled  in  transit. 

We  are  obliged  to  regrade  all  shipments;  and  in 
every  case  where  we  found  broken  combs  we 
melted  them  up.  All  the  combs  that  are  slightly 
cracked  or  have  the  cappings  broken,  we  put  in- 
to other  cases;  and  these  cases  of  cracked  comb 
honey,  which  is  practically  all  produced  fh>m 
white  clover,  we  are  ofTerinv  at  a  special  low 
price  and  at  prices  which  we  belicTe  will  certain- 
ly be  of  interest  to  you;  and  we  know  that,  if  you 
will  send  us  in  an  order,  you  will  be  pleased 
with  the  honey  at  the  prices  we  are  asking  for  it. 

We  have  other  choice  grades  of  Fancy  and  No. 
1  white  comb  honey,  as  well  as  Fancy  and  No.  i 
amber  comb  honey,  and  during  these  months  we 
are  making  special  prices  to  our  regular  trade. 

A  request  will  bring  special  prices. 

The  A.  L  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O. 


Bstablished  1880 

We  carry  ao  up-to-date 
line  of 
I 


Write  for  our  64-page  cata- 
log free,  and  for  lowest  prices  on  supplies. 
Full  information  given  to  all  inquiries.  We 
handle  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.'S  Boodi,  and  make 
prompt  shipments;  fineight  facilities  good.    Let 

us  hear  fkom  you Beeswax  taken  in 

exchange  for  supplies  or  cash. 

JOHN  NEBSL  tfTioN  SUPPLY  CO. 

Nlfli  NM,  ManttMiiMy  Ce^  Me. 


FRENCH'S 

THE  ORIGINAL  POULTRY  MUSTARD  IN  AMERICA 

Write  to  us  fbr  information. 
Booklet  and  circulars  tnc. 

TNK  R.  T,  niKNON  OOMPANV,  MMtarri-MakMs 

■OONKSTUI.  N.  V.    DtpsHwl  O. 
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0HA8.  J.  WILLIAMBOV,  KalAohlw  Bolldlac. 
Tmth  Mul  Q  Bts.,  WAsm>«toii.  Di  a 

iRPatoM  PirtMHOMNiMlef 

Tha  A.  I.  Heat  Ca. 


'6Hggt  Savtt  You  Frtight' 


TOLE 


•  It 


'*6rlggt8avaf  You  Frtlghf' 


WE  WISH  YOU  ALL  A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR 

and  hope  it  wiU  be  a  prosperous  one  as  weU.     .     . 
We  will  aid  you  if  you  will  allow  us  to  make  it  so. 

=  SAVE  MONEY  ON  YOUR  SUPPLIES  = 

by  sending  your  order  to  us.     Save  time  by  getting  them  early,  and  having  tjiem  ready 
when  needed;  and,  above  all,  8avo  tho  2  ptr  cont  discount  This  Month. 

Prices  have  advanced  on  supplies  since  last  year.     Send  for  New  Catalog. 

Special  prices  quoted  on  quantity  orders.     .     .     BEESWAX  WANTED. 


S.  J.  GmCGS  A  CO.. 


20  NORTH  ERIE  STREET. 


TOLEDO,  OHIO 
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When  You  Buy  Lewis  Beeware 

.  .  You  Cat  .  . 

LEWIS  QUALITY.— Which  means  that  all  Lewis  Hives  are  made  out  of  clear  white 
pine,  and  Lewis  Sections  made  out  of  fine  white  basswood.  Material  in  these  goods 
is  the  best  obtainable,  selected  by  experts. 

LEWIS  WORKMANSHIP.— The  Lewis  Factory  is  equipped  with  the  latest  improved 
machinery,  constantly  watched  over  by  experts.  The  Lewis  h«ul  mechanic  has  36 
years  of  bee-supply  experience;  the  superintendent  of  bee-hive  department  30  years; 
the  superintendent  of  sections  29  years.  These  and  many  other  skiUed  men  )iave  a 
hand  in  all  the  Lewis  goods  you  buy. 

LEWIS  PACKING. — All  Lewis  Beeware  is  carefully  and  accurately  packed— a  patent 
woven  wood-and-wire  package  made  only  by  the  Lewis  Company  is  employed  largely 
in  packing;  this  makes  the  package  light,  compact,  and  damage-proof. 

LEWIS  SERVICE.— Years  ago  all  goods  were  shipped  direct  from  the  factory  with 
attending  high  freight-rates  and  delays  during  the  honey  season.  NOW  Lewis  Bee- 
ware can  be  obtain^  almost  at  your  own  door.  Over  30  Distributing  Houses  carrying 
Lewis  Beeware  by  the  carload  are  dotted  all  over  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries.     Write  for  the  name  of  the  one  nearest  you. 

Our  New  1914  Catalog  is  Now  Out.    Send  for  One 

G.  B.  LEWIS  CO.,  r.TJ'Er.l  Watertewn,  Wis. 


ffi 
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^        1 

Send  for  Our  Prices  on 

BEESWAX 

We    are  paying  higher  prices  than  ever 

before  at  this  season.     WHY  ?     Because 

of  the  tremendous  demandjfor 

Dadant's  Foundation 

Write  at  once.      .      We  will  quote  price f 
F.  0.  B.  here  or  F.  O.  B.  your  station. 
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OHIO  BEEKEEPERS^  TAKE   NOTICE. 

We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  Ohio 
beekeepers  to  the  pro-am  (as  given  on 
page  119  of  this  issue)  of  the  convention  to 
be  held  at  Athens,  February  12  and  13.  We 
know  that  no  effort  has  been  spared  to  make 
this  meeting  a  great  success.  E.  R.  Root 
will  be  in  Florida  at  that  time,  but  H.  H. 
Root  expects  to  be  present. 


RAINS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Just  as  we  go  to  press  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing from  Mr.  Chadwick,  our  correspon- 
dent in  California : 

We  have  jnst  had  a  four-inch  rain,  and  our  pros- 
pects are  much  brightened  in  consequence.  Mendle- 
son  says  that  we  shall  get  the  largest  honey  crop  in 
years,  the  winter  having  been  open  and  warm. 

The  morning  papers  to-day,  Jan.  27,  are 
telling  of  a  terrible  rainstorm  yesterday  in 
parts  of  Southern  California — the  worst 
ever  known.  We  doubt  whether  so  much 
water  faUing  at  once  will  do  as  much  good 
as  it  would  if  it  came  more  slowly;  but 
certainly  from  the  beekeepers'  standpoint 
the  outlook  is  the  most  proijiising  of  any 
season  in  recent  years. 


BEE9  AND  POPPIES. 

For  the  past  few  months  there  has  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers  in  various  forms 
a  story  of  bees  becoming  stupefied  by  work- 
ing on  poppy  blossoms.  The  various  items 
have  included  the  names  of  different  parties, 
and  certain  details  have  been  so  obviously 
e  aggerated  that  we  have  thus  far  given  the 
matter  very  little  thought.  During  a  recent 
conversation  with  A.  H.  Berno,  of  Mans- 
field, Ohio,  he  said  that  last  season  on  sev- 
eral different  occasions  when  his  bees  were 
bringing  in  honey  rapidly  he  found  them 
worfing  on  pK)ppies;  and  each  time,  after 
about  a  day,  be  said  he  could  see  a  large 
number  of  bees  lying  about  on  the  ground 
near  the  poppies,  unable  to  fly,  which  bees, 
however,  would  finally  recover  and  gener- 
ally get  back  to  the  hives  by  night.  He  cut 
down  the  poppies,  and  in  about  a  week  the 
bees  were  working  again  as  usual. 


Mr.  Berno  is  the  florist  at  the  Ohio  State 
Reformatory,  and  he  has  had  considerable 
experience  with  bees  as  well  as  with  flowers. 
If  others  of  our  readers  have  had  oppor- 
tunities for  making  similar  observations  we 
should  be  glad  to  hear  from  them. 


PROF.  A.  J.  COOK  VINDICATED. 

When  an  honest  and  capable  man  tries 
to  do  his  duty  fairly  and  impartially,  in  a 
public  office,  especially  if  he  does  not  favor 
some  chronic  office-seekers,  he  is  pretty  sure 
of  inviting  a  fusilade  of  attacks.  Prof. 
Cook,  ever  since  he  has  taken  the  position 
of  State  Horticulturist  of  California,  has 
had  criticisms  of  one  form  and  another 
hurled  at  him  at  different  times.  Matters 
finally  came  to  a  culmination  recently,  dur- 
ing which  the  opposition  called  a  hearing 
before  the  Governor.  Not  a  single  charge 
was  proven  true.  Prof.  Cook  was  thorough- 
ly vindicated  on  every  point. 

Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  know  this, 
because  Prof.  Cook  has  been  so  well  and  so 
favorably  known  for  so  many  years  back 
by  the  entire  beekeeping  world. 


LESS   WATER  USED  IN   MAKING   HARD  CANDY. 

The  following  note  from  C.  H.  Howard, 
Boston,  Mass.,  came  in  too  late  for  insertion 
elsewhere  in  this  issue,  and  we  thought  best, 
therefore,  to  give  it  here  as  some  might  like 
to  try  the  plan  that  he  suggests  in  making 
candy  for  use  late  this  winter. 

In  your  recipe  for  making  hard  candy  yon  say, 
"  Into  a  dish  of  hot  water  on  the  stove  pour  an  equal 
amount  of  sugar,  stirring  constantly."  I  have  made 
hard  candy  for  bee-feeding  for  years,  and  do  as  you 
say,  with  this  difference :  I  use  one  part  water  to  six 
parts  of  sugar,  and  usually  boil  from  five  to  ten 
minutes.  I  think  you  will  find  it  quite  a  saving  of 
time  if  you  try  this  amount  of  water. 

We  tried  using  less  water  than  the  amount 
stated  in  the  directions  in  our  January  1st 
issue,  but  we  had  difficulty  in  getting  all  the 
sugar  dissolved  at  once.  If  any  sugar  re- 
mains undissolved  by  the  time  boiling  com- 
mences, the  candy  is  sure  to  crystallize.  It 
is  true  that  it  takes  a  little  longer  time  to 
evaporate  this  extra  amount  of  water,  but 
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it  seemed  to  us  the  easier  way.  Possibly 
others  might  think  differently.  At  any  rate, 
we  should  be  glad  to  have  reports  from  any 
who  may  try  both  ways. 


A  COURSE  IN  APICULTURE  AT  THE  IOWA  STATE 
AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

In  keeping  with  many  of  the  other  pro- 
gressive States,  Iowa  is  to  have  this  spring 
a  course  in  beekeeping  in  connection  with 
the  State  Agricultund  College  at  Ames. 
This  course  is  to  be  an  eminently  practical 
one,  and  the  students  are  to  be  given  daily 
lectures  upon  different  phases  of  beekeep- 
ing, no  text-book  being  used.  In  this  the 
plan  will  be  similar  to  the  one  carried  on 
at  some  of  the  other  institutions  where  bee- 
keeping is  taught.  Briefly,  the  course  will 
consist  of  one  lecture  and  one  laboratory 
period  of  three  hours  per  week  for  half  a 
year.  Among  other  thiiigs  will  be  taken  up 
a  study  of  the  anatomy,  physiology,  devel- 
opment, and  habits  of  the  bee,  including 
practice  in  general  apiary  methods,  the 
handling  of  bees  and  their  products,  the 
races  of  bees,  diseases,  etc. 


COVER  PICTURE. 


The  view  shown  on  the  cover  gives  a 
glimpse  of  some  beautiful  apples  hanging 
in  the  trees  just  before  picking  time.  No 
amount  of  careful  blending  of  printer's  ink 
can  bring  out  the  rich  coloring,  and  we  are 
glad  that  we  made  no  attempt  to  imitate 
the  natural  tints.  This  picture,  and  the 
ones  on  pages  95  and  96  were  taken  last 
fall  in  the  fifty-acre  orchard  of  Van  Rens- 
selaer &  Southam  (see  article  by  Mr.  Van 
Rensselaer  on  page  94).  Very  close  to  this 
orchard  is  situated  our  Stone  Hill  yard,  a 
part  of  which  is  shown  on  the  cover  of  our 
July  15th  issue.  The  spraying  outfit  used 
was  also  shown  on  the  cover  of  our  June 
15th  issue.  Messrs.  Van  Rensselaer  & 
Southam  are  enthusiastic  over  the  value  of 
the  bees  as  pollinators,  and  they  want  even 
more  bees,  if  possible,  next  season. 

Is  it  at  all  strange  that  the  most  progres- 
sive and  successful  fruit-men  do  not  need 
to  be  told  of  the  value  of  bees  as  pollinators, 
nor  of  the  bad  effect  on  the  fruit  itself  of 
spraying  in  full  bloom  t 


bees  and  grapes. 
During  September  and  October  we  usu- 
ally hear  of  one  or  more  instances  of  trouble 
arising  between  beekeepers  and  grape-grow- 
ers because  of  the  supposed  injury  that  the 
bees  do  to  the  grapes  in  biting  or  stinging 
holes  through  the  skins  of  the  grapes  and 
sucking  the  juice.     Of  course,  it  has  been 


shown  many  times  that  bees  can  not  do  this ; 
that  birds  are  the  real  culprits,  after  all, 
and  that  the  bees  merely  suck  the  juice  from 
the  fruit  that  has  burst  because  of  being 
overripe,  or  that  has  been  punctured  by 
birds,  and  is,  therefore,  unmarketable.  To 
get  the  grape-grower  to  believe  tliis  when  he 
sees  the  bees  with  his  own  eyes  working  on 
the  juice  of  the  grape,  is  rather  difficult. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  bees  poUenize  the  blossoms  of 
grapevines.  Our  Mr.  Marchant  says  he  has 
seen  bees  working  on  the  blossoms  in  the 
South,  and  he  believes  that  bees  do  crosfi- 
poUenize  grapevines. 

In  our  own  apiary  we  have  very  large 
ciops  of  grapes  on  the  vines  growing  at 
each  stand ;  but  we  confess  that  we  ourselves 
have  no  absolute  proof  to  offer  one  way  or 
I  he  other.  We  should  be  glad  to  hear  from 
any  of  our  readers  who  have  such  proof* 
for  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  bees  pollenize 
the  blossoms  of  the  grapes  as  they  do  of  so 
many  other  fruits,  this  fact  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  overcoming  the  prejudice 
against  the  bees  that  exists  in  the  minds  of 
some  of  the  gprape-growers. 


MISBRANDING  AND  ADULTERATION  OP  SPRAY- 
ING MIXTURES. 

In  this  special  number  on  bees  and  fruit 
it  may  be  pertinent  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  fruit-growers,  besides  having  to  be 
extremely  careful  as  to  the  time  for  spray- 
ing, must  also  pay  strict  attention  to  the 
quality  of  the  solution  which  they  use  for 
spraying.  In  these  days  of  adulteration  It 
is  a  favorite  practice  on  the  part  of  many 
sensational  writers  seeking  for  a  little  more 
notoriety  to  call  every  thing  adulterated, 
even  comb  honey,  as  our  readers  know. 
However,  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  a  recent  statement  for  the 
press  has  called  attention  to  certain  cases  of 
adulteration  and  misbranding  that  the  fruit- 
growers among  our  readers  would  do  well 
to  notice.  Because  of  our  lack  of  space  we 
are  unable  to  use  the  whole  statement  in 
question.    The  following  is  the  introduction : 

OOVEBXMENT     WINS     IN8ICTICIDB     AND     rXJNQICIDB 
CASKS. 

Washington,  D.  C. — ^The  Oovernment  has  recent- 
ly secured  judgmenta  against  a  number  of  concerns 
for  yiolations  of  the  Insecticide  Act.  These  InTotre 
the  misbranding  or  adulteration  of  insect-powders, 
moth-balls,  roach-exterminators,  and  Tarions  other 
insecticides  and  fungicides  shipped  in  interstate  com- 
merce.    Following  is  a  r6sam6  of  each  case: 

We  can  not  use  the  r^um^  of  each  case, 
nor  is  it  necessary  here  to  mention  all  of  the 
cases  listed.  The  following,  however,  being 
instances  of  adulteration  or  misbranding  of 
preparations  used  for  spraying  will  be  of 
interest : 
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"  Persian  Insect  Powder,"  shipped  by 
Lewy  Chemical  Co.,  New  York ;  "  Orchard 
Brand  Atomic  Sulphur  Fungicide,"  "  Or- 
chard Brand  Arsenite  Zinc,"  "  Orchard 
Brand  Atomic  Sulphur  Combined  with  Ar- 
senate of  Lead,"  "  Bordeaux  Arsenate  of 
Lead  Mixture,"  "  Bordeaux  Mixture,"  all 
shipped  by  Thomsen  Chemical  Co.,  Balti- 
more, Md.;  "Kerosene  Oil  Emulsion," 
"  Lime,  Sulphur,  and  Salt,"  or  "  Horicum," 
"  French  Bordeaux  Mixture,"  the  last  three 
shipped  by  Benjamin  Hammond,  Fishkill- 
on-Hudson,  N.  Y.;  and  "Lead  Arsenate," 
shipped  by  Fred  K  Lavanburg,  New  York. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  article  by  "A 
New  England  Veteran,"  page  91,  will  con- 
vince almost  any  one,  we  think,  that  spray- 
ing is  often  greatly  overdone;  or  else  it  is 
done  injudiciously  by  persons  who  are  fol- 
lowing unreliable  directions,  or,  worse  still, 
following  no  directions  at  all.  If  spraying 
is  done  in  a  haphazard  manner,  perhaps  it 
is  just  as  well  that  the  solution  used  be 
adulterated. 

Up-to-date  fruit-growers  and  beekeepers 
will  do  well  to  pay  especial  attention  to  the 
emphatic  statement  by  Prof.  H.  A.  Surface, 
in  the  extract  on  page  93,  copied  from  the 
Practical  Farmer.  We  wish  that  all  the 
farm  papers  would  publish  such  a  state- 
ment. It  would  have  more  weight  than  the 
same  thing  in  a  bee  journal,  because  the  bee 
journal  is  supposed  to  be  prejudiced  in 
favor  of  the  bees. 


"  INVESTIGATIONS  PERTAINING  TO  TEXAS 
BEEKEEPING.^' 

The  above  is  the  title  of  Bulletin  No. 
158,  by  Wilmon  Newell,  State  Entomologist, 
and  F.  B.  Paddock,  Assistant  Entomologist, 
and  by  William  Harper  Dean,  formerly 
Assistant  Entomologist  at  College  Station, 
Texas.  Seldom  do  we  run  across  a  bulletin 
from  any  station  that  contains  more  inter- 
esting and  valuable  matter  on  the  subject  of 
bees  than  does  this  one.  Mr.  Wilmon  New- 
ell, State  Entomologist,  is  an  enthusiastic 
beekeeper.  Unfortunately,  he  is  not  in  posi- 
tion where  he  can  devote  all  his  time  and 
energies  to  the  subject  of  bees;  nevertheless, 
he  and  his  assistant  have  given  us  some 
valuable  experiments,  all  of  which  are  re- 
corded and  given  in  the  bulletin  mentioned 
above. 

DOES  IT  PAY  TO  DIVIDE  IN  RUNNING  FOR  (X)MB 
HONEY  ? 

Wilmon  Newell,  unlike  many  experts, 
sees  not  only  the  scientific  but  the  prac- 
tical side  of  bee  culture.  In  the  two  first 
pages  of  this  bulletin  he  gives  the  results 
of  some  experiments  regarding  swarm 
control  that  are  exceedingly  valuable — ^val- 


uable because  he  has  gone  after  the  work 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  trained  scientist. 
One  of  the  problems  he  has  tackled  is, 
"  Which  is  the  more  profitable — ^to  prevent 
a  colony  from  swarming,  and  thus  conserve 
its  strength,  or  divide  it  into  two  colonies 
early  in  the  season  and  have  both  of  them 
gather  honey  t  "  He  admits  that  the  consen- 
sus of  opinion  is  in  favor  of  the  colony  not 
divided.  He  selected  a  number  of  colonies 
— one  set  he  did  not  divide,  and  the  other 
set  he  divided,  giving  a  part  of  them  queen- 
cells  and  a  part  laying  queens  at  the  time 
of  the  division.  The  colonies  that  had  the 
laying  queens  had  the  advantage.  He  says : 
"  It  seems  a  safe  conclusion  that,  had  the 
ones  which  were  provided  with  ripe  queen- 
cells  at  the  time  of  division  been  provided 
with  laying  queens  instead,  their  production 
would  have  been  at  least  as  great  as  the 
others.  The  conclusion  is  justified  that  the 
purchase  of  queens  for  these  colonies,  even 
at  a  price  of  one  dollar  each,  would  hate 
been  profitable,  inasmuch  as  this  would  have 
increased  the  average  production  of  these 
colonies  by  30  lbs.  of  extracted  honey."  The 
average  from  colonies  that  were  divided  had 
114  lbs.  of  surplus ;  that  is  to  say,  the  com- 
bined surplus  from  the  two  after  division 
was  114  lbs. 

In  the  apiaries  where  the  colonies  were 
not  divided,  which'  either  did  not  swarm  or 
which  were  prevented  from  doing  so,  gave 
an  average  of  127  lbs.  surplus  per  colony, 
or  13  lbs.  more  than  the  ones  that  were  di- 
vided. "  But,"  says  Mr.  Newell,  "  we  ob- 
tained from  divided  colonies  not  only  a  sur- 
plus of  114  lbs.,  but  a  colony  of  bees,"  which 
he  puts  at  the  very  low  price  of  $3.00. 
Looking  at  it  this  way,  and  figuring  the 
honey  at  7  cents,  the  difference  in  favor  of 
division  was  $2.09. 

METHODS  FOR  CONTROLLING  SWARMING. 

With  regard  to  the  methods  for  prevent- 
ing swarming,  he  found  that  increasing  the 
size  of  the  brood-chamber  delayed  it  in 
some  cases  and  stopped  it  in  others  alto- 
gether. Increasing  the  super  room  did  no 
good.  Shaking  on  foundation  stopped  the 
swarming  and  gave  an  average  of  137  lbs. 
each.  Colonies  which  did  not  swarm  gave 
an  average  of  121  lbs.  "  One  might  be  in- 
clined," he  says,  "  from  a  consideration  of 
.  these  figures,  to  suppose  that  the  shaking 
treatment  had  actually  increased  the  pro- 
duction. But  such  a  conclusion  would  not 
be  correct."  The  shaken  colonies  had  the 
advantage  in  that  they  were  stronger  in  the 
first  place  than  the  colonies  that  did  not 
swarm. 

THE  LIFE  HISTORY  OF  THE  BEE  MOTH. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  thing  in  this 
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bulletin  is  the  life  history  and  control  of 
the  bee  moth,  by  F.  B.  Paddock.  This  is  the 
most  elaborate  and  complete  treatment  on 
the  subject  that  we  have  ever  seen;  and 
while  we  believe  that  the  author  unduly 
magnifies  the  bee  moth  as  a  serious  enemy 
(and  it  doubtless  is  such  among  the  box-hive 
beekeepers  of  Texas),  he  has  nevertheless 
given  us  a  story  that  supplies  many  gaps  in 
our  knowledge  of  this  pest.  Its  life  history 
is  illustrated  by  numerous  fine  half-tone  en- 
gravings. It  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
give  a  review  of  this  magnificent  piece  of 
work,  because  it  should  be  read  entire  in 
order  to  be  understood.  It  is  so  well  done 
that  we  shall  beg  the  privilege  of  making  it 
over  into  one  of  our  booklets  when  the  sup- 
ply of  this  bulletin  has  been  exhausted. 

This  treatise  on  bee  moth  is  followed  by 
a  critical  study  of  Texas  beekeeping,  by  W. 
H.  Dean.  Some  of  the  figures  are  interest- 
ing in  showing  the  importance  of  the  bee- 
keeping industry  in  Texas.  In  spite  of  what 
Mr.  Dean  says  to  the  contrary  one  would  be 
surprised  tp  find  so  large  a  number  of  bee- 
keepers who  keep  black  bees  in  old  box 
hives.  This  fact  will  explain  why  the  bee 
moth  is  really  a  serious  enemy  to  some  bee- 
keepers in  Texas.  Mr.  Dean  sunmiarizes 
his  report  as  follows : 

The  average  production  of  honey,  all  grades,  per 
colony  in  Texas  for  the  season  of  1011,  as  secured 
from  reports  of  2733  beekeepers,  was  26  pounds. 
Were  the  production  from  box  hives  eliminated  from 
this  estimate,  the  average  would  be  much  higher  in 
spite  of  adverse  seasonal  influences. 

Bulk  comb  honey  ("chunk  honey")  is  the  chief 
production  of  the  Texas  apiary.  It  follows  extracted 
honey  and  sections,  the  latter  form  being  compara- 
tively scarce. 

In  the  data  expressing  the  views  of  Texas  beekeep- 
ers as  to  whether  apiculture  is  profitable  as  a  fide 
line  rather  than  as  a  profession  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  most  extensive  beekeepers  maintain  that 
the  industry  is  unprofitable  unless  conducted  on  a 
large  scale,  and  that  those  who  claim  the  industry  is 
profitable  only  as  a  side  line  are  almost  invariably 
beekeepers  who  follow  the  calling  on  the  correspond- 
ing scale. 


DISTURBING  BEES  IN  WINTER. 

In  the  American  Bee  Journal  for  Decem- 
ber is  an  article  from  G.  M.  Doolittle  on  this 
subject.  In  a  general  way  he  advises  against 
it ;  but  toward  the  latter  part  of  his  article 
he  gives  some  testimony  that  goes  to  show 
that  it  may  not  be  altogether  an  unmitigated 
evil.    We  quote: 

I  have  many  times  proven  that  such  disadvantage 
was  overbalanced  by  the  advantage  gained  along 
other  l^nes.     Let  me  give  one  or  two  illustrations: 

When  I  had  been  keeping  bees  some  two  or  three 
years  a  farmer  living  two  miles  distant  advertised  27 
colonies  for  sale  in  box  hives  at  $5.00  each.  This 
was  considered  a  big  price  at  the  time,  but,  like  any 
beginner,  I  was  anxious  for  more  bees,  so  I  went  to 
tee  them.  He  kindly  consented  to  let  me  look  them 
over,  wblc)^  I  did  by  carefully  tipping  the  hives  on 


the  benches  they  occupied,  as  they  were  wintering 
outdoors.  I  found  that  most  of  them  w«re  light  in 
stores,  and  that  there  was  only  one  colony  in  the  lot 
that  I  considered  worth  the  $5.00.  I  offered  $5.00 
for  this  one,  which  he  took.  I  wrapped  it  in  one  of 
the  sheets  I  had  brought  along,  put  it  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  cutter  seat  which  I  occupied,  turning  it 
bottom  side  up,  and  drove  home  in  the  twilight  of  a 
cold  evening  in  the  fore  part  of  January.  I  well  re- 
member how  the  bees  roared,  as  the  sleighing  was 
poor,  and  how  I  inwardly  censured  myself  for  not 
leaving  them  where  they  were  until  spring,  as  "  snch 
a  disturbance  as  this  "  would  surely  cause  them  to 
die.  When  they  got  quiet,  about  10  o'clock  that 
night,  I  carried  them  to  the  cellar  where  the  rest  of 
the  bees  were,  took  the  sheet  off,  and  set  them  in 
their  place  beside  the  others,  still  bottom  side  up, 
as  in  the  early  70's  we  always  wintered  bees  in  box 
hives  that  way. 

No  more  of  the  farmer's  bees  were  sold,  and  im- 
agine my  surprise  to  find  on  going  there  one  day  the 
last  of  April,  that  all  but  two  of  the  26  colonies  left 
were  dead,  while  the  one  I  had  disturbed  "  nigh  nnto 
death  "  was  one  of  the  best  colonies  I  had.  It  gave 
a  good  swarm  that  year  and  stored  129  pounds  of 
"  box  honey." 

After  our  great  loss  of  bees  during  one  winter  In 
the  latter  80's,  a  winter  extremely  cold  and  long 
drawn  out,  the  claim  was  made  that  the  bees  *'  froze 
to  death."  I  did  not  believe  it,  but  claimed  that  no 
chance  to  fly  during  five  months  of  "  long  confine- 
ment "  was  the  cause.  The  argument  "  waxed  so 
hot "  that  one  afternoon  the  next  winter,  when  the 
mercury  stood  at  12  degrees  below  zero.  I  took  a 
colony  of  bees,  and,  with  cover  and  bottom-board 
removed,  suspended  the  hive  a  foot  above  the  ground, 
leaving  it  thus  for  36  hours,  during  which  time  the 
mercury  got  as  low  as  23  degree  below.  This  colony 
was  then  put  on  its  old  stand  again,  and  came  out  in 
May  fully  equal  to  any  of  its  fellows  which  had  no 
disturbance  above  the  usnal  winter's  elements. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  say  that,  if  there  is  any 
thing  in  this  article  that  would  seem  to  show  that 
the  disturbing  of  bees  in  winter  does  no  harm,  I 
protest  in  advance  against  the  assumption  that  I 
advise  such  disturbance.  I  do  not  so  advise  except 
where  some  gain  is  expected. 

We  do  not  know  but  that  we  agree  with 
Mr.  Doolittle  that  the  average  person,  per- 
haps, should  avoid  disturbing  his  bees  in 
midwinter.  It  is  a  good  deal  like  a  case  of 
spreading  brood  in  the  spring,  and,  we 
may  say,  spring  feeding.  But  there  are 
many  things  that  the  average  beekeeper 
should  not  attempt,  but  which  an  expert  can 
practice  to  advantage.  We  do  not  say  that 
all  experts  under  aU  conditions  can  disturb 
bees  in  their  cellars  and  get  an  increase  of 
25  and  even  50  per  cent;  but  there  are  some 
who  can  do  it.  We  have  accomplished  it 
two  different  seasons,  and  have  succeeded 
nicely  with  one  lot  of  bees  in  our  cellars 
thus  far. 

Mr.  Doolittle,  in  the  second  paragraph 
from  the  last,  above  quoted,  shows  that  the 
one  colony  that  was  disturbed  was  the  only 
one  out  of  the  whole  lot  during  that  severe 
winter  that  came  out  in  good  condition, 
while  the  t^ndisturbed  colonies  nearly  all 
died.  Now,  then,  what  an  expert  should 
do  is  to  discover  the  conditions  under  which 
an  increase  can  be  secured  in  the  ceUar. 
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Stray   Straws 

Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  Marengo,  111. 


L.  W.  Crovatt  thinks,  p.  ^,  that  his  ex- 
perience would  convince  advjocates  of  un- 
painted  hives  ''  that  paint  is  valuable  in  the 
preservation  of  wood."  Friend  Crovatt,  I 
think  they  agree  with  you  that  paint  is  good 
for  the  hive,  but  they  think  it  isn't  good  for 
the  bees. 

I  SUPPOSE  Italians  are  not  alike  in  the 
matter  of  capping.  At  any  rate,  my  Ital- 
ians have  hardly  tallied  with  what  Bro. 
Doolittle  says  about  their  dark  capping,  p. 
9.  With  a  few  exceptions  there  has  hardly 
been  a  noticeable  difference  in  the  capping 
of  my  Italians  and  blacks  or  hybrids. 

Drone  Juice  for  Uniting. — In  Rhein, 
Bztg,  it  is  reoommended  to  mash  up  drone 
brood,  thin  the  juice  with  a  little  water,  and 
then  sprinkle  bees  with  it  to  make  them 
unite  peaceably.  [We  should  be  afraid  that, 
under  some  conditions,  this  would  result  in 
fearful  robbing.  Moreover,  mashed -up 
brood  of  any  kind  is  liable  to  cause  sting- 
ing also.  We  certainly  would  not  advise 
beginners  to  try  it  if  tiey  do  not  want  to 
get  into  trouble. — Ed.] 

J.  E.  Crane,  if  you  mean  that  four-foot 
board  to  be  used  for  the  whole  apiary,  p. 
879,  it  seems  to  me  your  record  will  be 
crowded.  If  you  mean  one  for  each  colony 
it  must  take  quite  a  lumber-pile.  You  say 
glue  makes  leaves  of  a  book  stick  together. 
I've  glue  galore,  and  the  leaves  of  my  books 
are  daubed  with  both  glue  and  honey,  yet  it 
makes  no  serious  trouble  in  the  space  of  50 
years  or  so.  How  it  might  be  as  a  perma- 
nent practice  I  can't  say. 

William  Tanner  has  my  thanks  for  a 
package  of  genuine  German  lebknchen  made 
in  Nuremberg.  I'm  sending  you  a  share, 
Mr.  Editor.  In  Germany  these  lebkuchen 
associate  honey  with  Christmas  in  a  way 
not  known  in  this  country.  [The  samples 
came  duly  to  hand,  and  they  are  certainly 
very  fine.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  this 
country  ♦•e  do  not  have  this  German  custom 
of  eating  this  honey-cake  lebkuchen  during 
Christmas.  The  recipe  for  lebkuchen  wiU 
be  found  on  page  33  of  our  booklet  of  hon- 
ey recii>es. — Ed.] 

I^D  like  to  know  what  Mel  Pritchard 
looks  like.  Is  that  he,  p.  28  f  [Yes.  His 
picture  appears  on  pages  27,  28,  29,  also  on 
page  892  of  our  issue  for  Dec.  15.  On  page 
888  appears  a  picture  of  our  Mr.  Marchant, 
who  is  now  in  Florida  with  our  300  colonies. 
Mr.  Ray,  another  one  of  our  apiarists,  ap- 
pears on  page  891.     Mr.  Mel  Pritchard 


makes  smokers  when  he  can  not  work  with 
the  bees.  Mr.  Ray  goes  out  selling  honey, 
and  Mr.  Marchant  is  taking  care  of  our 
southern  apiary.  We  always  endeavor  to 
keep  our  beemen  busy  the  year  round. — 
Ed.] 

In  Germany  "  early  breeders  "  are  disap- 
proved, colonies  that  start  brood-rearing 
later  being  considered  more  successful.  It 
begins  to  look,  p.  3,  that  you  were  reversing 
that  rule  at  Medina.  [Here  is  a  case  where 
locality  would  have  a  bearing  early  in  the 
spring  in  Northern  Ohio.  In  the  cellar  espe- 
cially, we  should  say  if  brood-rearing  can 
start  by  the  first  of  January,  and  be  main- 
tained from  then  on  till  the  bees  are  taken 
out  of  the  cellar,  it  will  mean  stronger  and 
better  colonies.  Of  course,  one  has  to  guard 
against  starvation.  Unless  the  bees  are  sup- 
plied with  candy  or  unsealed  stores,  they 
may  not  do  much  brood-rearing. — Ed.] 

Laying  Workers.— As  reported  in  III. 
MoncUsbUietter,  Silvester  Hirsch  unqueened 
a  normal  colony,  took  away  its  unsealed 
brood,  and  gave  it  from  time  to  time  frames 
of  sealed  brood.  During  all  this  time,  of 
course,  the  bees  could  rear  no  queen,  neither 
did  laying  workers  appear.  Then  he  gave 
a  comb  with  brood  four  or  fiv/B  days  old,  but 
nothing  younger.  The  bees  immediately 
started  queen-cells,  but  destroyed  them  be- 
fore maturity.  The  worker  brood  proceed- 
ed to  maturity,  and,  shortly  after  the  emerg- 
ence of  the  young  workers,  eggs  were  found, 
two  to  ten  in  a  cell — of  course  from  laying 
workers.  He  thinks  extra  food  produced 
laying  workers.  Whether  they  can  alWays 
be  explained  in  this  way  is  a  question. 

I  HAVE  always  believed  that  a  worker 
never  stings  a  queen,  for  if  it  did  why 
should  a  queen  live  for  hours  when  balled? 
One  day  last  summer,  while  I  held  a  queen 
in  my  hand  a  worker  jumped  upon  it,  and 
in  a  jiffy  that  queen  was  a  dead  queen.  But 
I  still  think  that  a  balled  queen  is  rarely 
stung,  if  ever,  perhaps  because  in  the  ball  it 
is  impossible  for  a  worker  to  get  into  prop- 
er position  to  sting.  [There  have  been  so 
many  reports  that  the  bees  have  actually 
stung  a  queen  to  death  inside  of  a  ball,  and 
we  have  had  so  many  cases  of  it  in  our  own 
yards,  that  we  should  say  that  death  by 
suffocation  was  the  exception  and  not  the 
rule.  It  will  be  remembered  when  this  mat- 
ter came  up  years  ago,  we  stated  that  we 
had  repeatedly  had  queens  stung  in  the 
thorax  when  pulled  out  of  a  ball  of  bees. — 
Ed.] 
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Notes    from   Canada 


J.  L.  Btbb.  Mt  Joy,  Ont 


A  mild  winter  so  far,  here  in  Oiitano. 
At  this  date,  Jan.  10,  we  have  not  yet  had 
zero  weather.  Hut  there  is  lots  of  time  for 
real  cold  weather  yet,  as  from  now  till  Feb. 
15  is  the  time  we  usually  get  our  most  se- 
vere snaps.  Although  the  weather  is  mild, 
yet  the  air  is  not  warm  enough  to  stir  the 
bees  up  any,  and  from  all  appearances  they 
are  wintering  nicely  so  far. 

•  •  • 

DECEMBER    BROOD-REARING    A    DOLiBTFUL    DE- 
SIRABILITY. 

Brood-rearing  is  going  on  nicely  in  De- 
cember, page  3,  Jan.  1.  May  be  all  right 
for  Medina,  but  none  of  it  if  we  can  avoid 
such  a  thing  for  us  in  this  locality.  If  those 
bees  could  not  be  taken  out  of  the  cellar 
till  some  time  late  in  April,  as  might  hap- 
pen here  in  Ontario,  I  feel  that  so  much 
December  brood-rearing  would  spell  disas- 
ter. Although  the  editor  tells  of  weak 
colonies  going  into  the  cellar  and  coming 
out  strong  in  the  spring,  I  must  say  I  am 
very  skeptical  about  such  a  thing  being 
possible  in  ordinary  practice,  to  say  the 
least.  If  there  is  any  thing  I  feel  sure 
about,  it  is  that  brood-rearing,  especially 
out  of  season,  is  very  hard  on  the  vitality  of 
the  bees  raising  said  brood,  and  that  is  the 
reason  I  have  always  been  opposed  to  the 
pM>licy  of  early  spring  feeding  for  stimula- 
tive purposes. 

•  •  • 

OUTDOOR  WINTERING  MORE  IN  VOGUE  IN 
ONTARIO. 

Judging  from  what  one  reads  in  Glean- 
ings lately,  the  indoor  method  of  wintering 
seems  to  be  popular  around  Medina,  O. 
This  seems  strange  to  us  chaps  away  north 
here  in  Ontario,  as  the  present  tendency  is 
more  toward  outdoor  wintering  all  the  time, 
and  I  suppose  the  climate  of  Ohio  is  much 
milder  than  with  us — indeed,  from  the  very 
fact  that  we  are  so  much  further  north  we 
no  doubt  have  much  colder  weather  than 
they  have  down  there.  This  fall  I  have  re- 
ceived letters  from  a  number  of  beekeepers 
who  are  north  and  east  of  me,  and  where 
cellar  wintering  is  mostly  practiced,  the 
writers  declaring  their  intention  of  trying 
the  outdoor  plan  next  season.  While  I  have 
in  every  case  advised  caution  in  changing 
from  a  plan  that  has  given  fair  satisfaction 
to  that  of  a  system  in  which  they  have  had 
no  experience,  yet  I  believe  that  the  outdoor 
plan  can  be  safely  followed  in  many  local- 
ities where  it  is  commonly  thought  to  be 
unsafe  to  try  to  winter  outdoors.    We  have 


V'O  colonics  wintering  outside  exactly  100 
miles  straight  north  of  Toronto;  and  while 
this  is  but  our  second  winter  in  that  section, 
I  am  not  worrying  much  as  to  the  outcome. 

•  •  • 

BEES  AND  FRUIT. 

This  is  an  alluring  combination  that  will 
have  a  tendency  to  make  many  city  dwellers 
anxious  to  take  a  try  at  the  "  back  to  the 
land"  policy.  In  a  small  way,  fruit-growing 
goes  nicely  with  commercial  beekeeping; 
but  unless  competent  help  can  be  obtained, 
the  specialist  beekeeper  is  better  to  have 
just  enough  of  the  smaller  fruit  for  his  own 
use.  They  come  in  at  the  same  time  as  the 
honey  harvest ;  and  as  many  of  us  could  say 
from  experience,  we  don't  feel  much  like 
picking  fruit  for  market  when  the  bees  are 
rushing  us  good  and  hard. 

Late  apples,  pears,  etc.,  come  on  at  a  time 
when  they  can  be  bandit  better  by  a  bee- 
keeper ;  but  then  the  most  of  the  commercial 
beekeepers  do  not  have  a  large  acreage  of 
land  to  farm,  so  this  line  is  out  of  the 
question.  However,  ''bees  and  fruit"  ap- 
peals strongly  to  this  scribbler,  and  some 
day  I  hope  to  be  able  to  settle  down  with 
one  apiary  and  have  the  time  and  pleasure 
of  reveling  among  all  the  choicest  kinds  of 
fruits  that  our  climate  will  stand  for.  This 
is  one  of  my  dreams.  Whether  I  shall  ever 
be  in  position  to  realize  its  fulfillment  or 
not  is  another  question. 

•  •  • 

BOATS  FOR  TRAVELING  TO  BEE-YARDS. 

What  Mr.  SchoU  has  to  say  in  the  Dec 
15th  issue  about  Grant  Anderson,  of  Texas, 
simply  reafiSrms  what  I  stated  some  time 
ago  on  the  subject  of  motor  boats.  With- 
out a  doubt,  if  I  were  starting  in  beekeeping 
again,  and  could  find  some  locality  suitable 
for  honey  production  that  had  a  navigable 
stream  running  through  the  country,  that  is 
the  place  I  would  choose  to  establish  a  series 
of  out-apiaries.  As  mentioned  b^ore,  we 
have  a  gasoline-launch  at  the  yard  north  of 
Toronto,  100  miles,  and  it  is  certainly  the 
ideal  way  to  get  around  nicely  and  ch^ply. 
Unfortunately  the  river  is  not  navigable  far 
enough  for  us  to  put  any  more  apiaries  on 
its  banks ;  but  the  boat  has  demonstrated  its 
usefulness  along  the  lines  indicated  by  Mr. 
SchoU.  No  tire  troubles  annoy  us,  and  no 
bad  roads  stop  you  at  any  time  in  the  season 
when  working  with  the  bees.  Then  again, 
the  launch  is  not  so  expensive  to  buy  or 
maintain  as  is  an  automobile.  But  I  am 
sorry  to  say  we  have  few  locations  aroand 
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US  with  the  necessary  navigable  waters,  so  I 
shall  have  to  use  the  means  of  traveling  at 
my  eommandy  and  be  satisfied. 

•  •  • 

FIGHTING  AMONG  BEES  OP  THE  SAME  COLONY. 

A.  C.  Miller  is,  in  my  opinion,  quite  a 
keen  observer.  I  say  this  in  all  sincerity. 
In  just  the  same  spirit,  I  can  not  help  ex- 
pressing the  opinion  that  he  sometimes 
makes  claims  to  things  as  being  facts  when 
common  practice  seems  to  say  there  i&  noth- 
ing in  his  contentions.  Writing  in  the 
American  Bee  Journal  on  the  theme  of 
queen  introduction,  odor,  etc,  he  says  that, 
when  some  colonies  have  combs  with  adher- 
ing bees  taken  from  them,  if  these  combs 
with  the  bees  adhering  are  stood  outside  the 
hive  for  ten  minutes  or  so,  against  trees, 
buildings,  etc.,  when  returned  to  the  hive 
again  there  will  be  violent  fighting  among 
the  lot  united  again,  so  that  a  quarter  or 
more  of  the  colony  will  be  destroyed.  Now, 
1  don't  pretend  to  be  much  of  an  observer; 
but  I  don't  believe  this  can  be  p>o6sible  and 
not  be  noticed  by  men  handling  hundreds  of 
colonies  for  years.  In  some  old  systems  we 
used  to  have  of  finding  queens  in  populous 
colonies  for  purposes  of  dividing  for  mak- 
ing increase,  etc.,  often  have  we  had  the 
combs  separated  for  much  longer  than  ten 
minutes,  and  never  once  can  I  recall  seeing 
a  "  scrap  "  such  as  Mr.  Miller  refers  to.  Of 
course,  friend  Miller  says  "  some  "  colonies, 
so  perhaps  he  has  something  out  of  the 
ordinary.  But  at  present  I  am  inclined  to 
think  he  has  stated  very  emphatically  some- 
thing that  will  be  hard  to  prove  to  be  correct 
in  actual  practice. 

•  •  • 

BBOOD-REARTNG  IN  SEPTEMBER  AND  OCTOBER. 

"  Only  young  queens,  thirty  days^  or 
younger,  will  lay  during  the  months  of  Sep- 
tember and  October  in  the  Northern  States," 
p.  777,  Nov.  1.  Isn't  that  putting  it  a  little 
strong?  Any  way,  if  it  is  true  of  the  North- 
em  States,  it  is  not  the  case  in  Ontario, 
still  further  north.  At  the  Cashel  yard  I 
had  16  colonies  in  single-walled  hives — in- 
crease made  in  July,  all  queens  being  of 
that  month's  rearing.  They  were  left  very 
late — too  late,  in  fact,  before  being  trans- 
ferred to  double-waUed  hives.  October 
29  they  were  lifted  into  the  winter  hives, 
each  comb  handled  singly.  Fourteen  of  the 
colonies  had  brood  hatching  in  two  frames, 
while  two  had  three  frames  each.  Of  course 
the  frames  were  not  filled  with  brood,  as  the 
colonies  had  been  fed  heavily  for  winter. 
A  few  of  the  colonies  had  too  much  space 
with  no  honey,  to  suit  me;  and  when  brood 
was  hatched  they  were  given  some  more 
winter  stores.    In  no  case  did  I  observe  un- 


sealed larv89;  but  as  I  handled  the  frames 
rather  rapidly  I  may  have  overlooked  any 
if  it  was  present.  But  the  comparatively 
large  amount  of  hatching  brood  was  prima 
facie  evidence  that  these  queens  had  been 
laying  all  through  the  first  week  of  October, 
and  they  were  at  least  three  months  old. 


BEES  GETTING  INTO  THE  WRONG  HIVES. 

That  bees  in  an  apiary  mix  up  a  great 
deal  is  a  well-known  fact;  but  it  is  only 
when  unusual  conditions  prevail  that  I  have 
a  chance  to  see  how  much  mixing  is  really 
done,  and  to  get  an  idea  of  how  any  disease 
that  might  be  carried  by  bees  would  soon 
spread  all  through  an  entire  apiary.  At  the 
Cashel  apiary  the  bees  are  nearly  all  Car- 
niolan  and  their  crosses,  only  a  very  few 
pure  Italians  being  in  the  yard.  In  the 
row  furthest  west,  which  contains  about  25 
colonies,  there  is  one  hive  of  pure  golden 
Italians,  the  workers  being  about  as  solid 
yellow  as  any  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  these  bees  are  very  conspicuous 
when  mixed  with  other  colonies  of  dark  bees, 
and  I  was  much  surprised  during  the 
past  season  to  see  how  these  goldens  have 
mixed  up  with  their  neighbors.  For  at  least 
30  feet  on  each  side  of  the  hive  they  come 
from,  golden  bees  may  be  found  in  sdl  colo- 
nies ;  and  while  some  are  present  in  the  row 
back  of  the  one  they  are  in,  not  nearly  as 
many  show  up  as  in  the  hives  in  the  same 
row.  On  one  side  of  this  hive  its  neighbor 
hive  is  exactly  the  same  in  color,  and  I 
should  judge  that  about  one  quarter  of  the 
inmates  are  golden.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  hive  the  next  neighbor  is  of  a  differ- 
ent color,  and  very  few  goldens  are  mixed 
with  them.  Still  further  away  on  the  same 
side  as  the  different-colored  hive,  the  next 
one  is  of  the  same  color  as  the  one  with 
golden  bees,  and  in  this  hive  the  yellow 
fellows  show  up  very  plentifully.  This 
would  seem  to  show  that  the  young  bees  are 
attracted  by  the  same-colored  hive,  as  they 
certainly  have  not  gone  into  the  dark  hives 
near  them  to  any  great  extent.  The  colony 
of  goldens  does  not  seem  to  have  so  many 
dark  bees,  so  they  have  not  gained  any  by 
their  indiscriminate  mixing  with  their  neigh- 
bors, and  it  looks  as  though  they  are  not  as 
good  home-finders  as  the  dark  bees.  I  re- 
member G.  B.  Howe  telling  me  that  there 
was  always  a  much  greater  loss  in  mating 
anoong  Italians  than  with  the  darker  races; 
and  from  my  experience  of  the  past  few 
years  I  am  ready  to  endorse  that  idea,  as  I 
continually  find  a  much  greater  loss  among 
Italians  in  cases  of  supersedure,  etc.,  than 
is  the  case  with  the  Carniolans  and  other 
dark  bees. 
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OLEANINOS  IN  BEE  OUIVTUBE 


Beekeeping  in  California 

p.  G.  Ghadwiok,  Bedlands,  OaL 


SELLING    HONEY   THE   SAME    WAY   THAT 
ORANGES  ARE  SOLD. 

This  will  not  reach  its  readers  until  after 
the  meeting  on  market  at  Los  Angeles  is 
past  history,  and  I  have  not  felt  that  it  was 
my  business  to  attend  the  meeting,  as  I  am 
not  on  the  conamittee;  but  I  have  thought 
many  times,  and  stiU  think,  the  only  logical 
way  to  handle  this  marketing  business  would 
be  on  the  lines  on  which  the  orange  business 
is  handled.  This  plan  could  be  followed  out 
successfully  if  properly  managed.  Not  only 
would  the  beekeeper  be  saved  the  profits  of 
a  middleman  or  two,  but  the  buyer  would 
get  the  honey  at  a  figure  that  would  let  it 
reach  the  retailer  and  ultimately  the  con- 
sumer at  a  reasonable  figure.  The  orange- 
marketing  system  as  followed  in  California 
to-day  is  one  of  the  most  sane  and  satisfac- 
tory of  any  system  of  marketing  of  an  agri- 
cultural product.  I  might  profitably  givQ  a 
synopsis  of  the  workings  of  the  California 
orange  pool,  and  explain  the  advantages. 

There  are  really  several  pools  in  opera- 
tion at  some  of  the  packing-houses  at  the 
same  time.  For  instance,  we  first  have  the 
Christmas  pool.  This  includes  all  of  the 
fruit  picked  and  shipped  for  the  Christmas 
trade,  and  closes  about  Dec.  10  as  a  rule. 
All  growers  who  put  fruit  in  the  pool 
receive  the  same  for  their  fruit  of  the  grade 
they  furnish.  Then  there  is  the  season^s 
pools,  and  pools  of  various  lengths  during 
the  season.  It  is  the  season's  pool  of  which 
T  will  speak  principally,  for  it  will  serve  my 
purpose  best  in  comparison.  The  holiday 
fruit  is,  as  a  rule,  not  included  in  the  sea- 
son's pool,  but  all  of  the  remainder  of  the 
shipping  season  is  included  which  runs 
over  a  period  for  the  navels  from  Jan.  1st  to 
near  the  first  of  June,  varying  a  little  ac- 
cording to  the  season.  The  fruit  is  hauled 
into  the  packing-houses  and  weighed,  set 
aside,  and  the  boxes  marked.  When  they  are 
ready  to  pass  over  the  grader,  an  account  is 
kept  of  the  amount  of  the  different  grades 
as  well  as  the  culls.  These  records  are  com- 
piled from  day  to  day  as  the  fruit  of  the 
individual  comes  in  until  all  of  his  fruit  has 
passed  over  the  grader.  At  the  end  of  this 
period  the  entire  amount  is  added,  so  many 
of  such  and  such  a  grade,  and  so  many 
culls.  The  great  advantage  in  the  season's 
pool  is  that  the  grower  receives  for  his  fruit 
exactly  what  every  one  else  in  the  pool  re- 
ceives, or  an  average  for  the  entire  season. 
If  the  market  happens  to  be  bad  in  New 


York  or  Chicago  for  a  week  or  so,  and  the 
price  runs  down  at  those  points,  the  grower 
need  have  no  fear  of  his  fruit  being  sold 
cheap  on  that  market,  for  after  his  fruit  is 
packed  it  loses  its  identity,  and  no  one 
knows  or  cares  where  it  goes,  and  the  result 
is  that  no  one  man  gets  all  of  the  high 
prices  nor  all  of  the  low,  but  the  average 
for  the  season  is  figured  on  the  entire 
amount,  as  so  much  per  box,  and  the  grower 
gets  the  average  on  the  number  of  boxes  he 
furnished  for  the  season.  When  the  fruit 
is  packed  the  packers  will  advance  a  certain 
amount  on  the  fruit  shipped. 

This  plan  could  be  followed  in  handling 
our  honey  without  any  great  outlay  of  capi- 
tal. Honey  in  the  warehouse,  covered  with 
insurance,  is  considered  gilt^ge  security 
by  our  banks.  There  could  be  a  central  sell- 
ing agency  from  which  all  of  this  business 
could  be  handled,  and  a  pool  agreement 
signed  for  the  season.  When  I  had,  say,  50 
or  100  cases  of  honey  stored  I  could  take  a 
warehouse  receipt  for  it,  get  it  insured,  and 
forward  it  to  headquarters;  the  manager 
could  go  direct  to  the  bank,  present  the 
receipt  and  borrow  on  it,  which  in  turn 
could  be  mailed  to  me  in  the  form  of  a  draft 
or  check.  This,  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
would  be  deducted  from  my  returns  for  the 
season.  An  inspector  could  be  put  on  the 
road  to  travel  and  check  up  the  amount  of 
each  producer  of  the  grade  his  honey  would 
be  classed  under.  If,  for  instance,  there 
were  ten  beekeepers  in  Redlands  who  had 
honey  stored,  it  could  be  inspected,  graded, 
and  reported  to  the  selling  agency  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  different  grades.  The  selling 
agency  could  in  turn  sell  a  car  of  a  certain 
srade  and  order  it  loaded  and  forwarded  to 
a  certain  point.  The  beekeeper  always  needs 
money  right  atoay,  and  in  this  way  could  be 
satisfied,  and  yet  help  to  hold  the  crop  di- 
rectly in  the  hands  of  our  own  agency.  This 
would  eliminate  also  the  habit  of  buyers 
traveling  through  the  country,  pa3dng  a 
difference  in  prices  ranging  as  high  as  two 
cents  for  the  same  grade  of  honey  in  the 
same  locality  from  different  producers, 

I  know  this  could  be  done  if  the  beekeep- 
ers were  ready  to  back  the  agency,  and 
would  put  the  honey  market  in  the  hands  of 
the  beekeepers  instead  of  allowing  the  buy- 
ers to  place  arbitrary  prices  on  our  crops. 

I  have  written  something  on  this  line 
previously,  but  desired  to  enter  a  little  more 
into  details  at  this  time. 
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Wbslit  F08TEB,  Boulder,  Ool. 


IS  THE   SUPPLY   LIKELY  TO  BECX)ME  GREATER 
THAN  THE  DEMAND  f 

Boulder  County  produced  over  three  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  of  honey  the  past 
season — that  is,  ten  carloads,  and  all  comb 
honey.  One  of  the  smallest  counties  in 
Colorado  produced  twice  the  comb  honey 
that  a  city  like  St.  Louis  can  consume  in  a 
year.  Forty  beekeepers  produced  all  the 
comb  honey  that  two  million  people  eat. 
There  is  something  wrong,  and  conditions 
must  be  changed,  or  we  shall  see  worse 
ahead  in  honey-marketing.  When  a  State 
like  Colorado  produces  enough  comb  honey 
to  supply  twenty  cities  like  Kansas  City 
with  their  supply,  consumable  production 
and  overproduction  are  drawn  on  pretty 
close  lines.  Western  beemen  must  shortly 
bestir  themselves  in  the  line  of  educating  to 
honey  consumption.  They  are  now  paying 
heavily  for  their  blindness  to  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  market  for  comb  honey.  A 
bumper  crop  will  put  us  in  bad  shape  every 
year  it  comes. 

•  •  • 

HEAVY  SNOWFALL  IN  COIiORADO. 

Northern  Colorado  has  had  the  heaviest 
snowfall  in  the  writer's  seventeen  years' 
residence  in  the  State.  All  together  more 
than  40  inches  of  snow  fell,  completely 
covering  all  hives.  Concern  for  the  safety 
of  the  bees  was  immediately  felt  by  the 
beekeepers,  as  the  snow  was  very  heavy  and 
wet.  Some  began  at  once  to  shovel  out  the 
hives,  opening  the  entrances  by  digging  a 
trench  sdong  in  front  of  the  rows  of  hives. 
Others,  through  lack  of  experience,  shoveled 
out  the  hives  and  set  them  on  top  of  the 
snow.  A  large  proportion  of  the  beemen, 
however,  left  their  colonies  covered  up,  as  it 
was  found  that  the  warmth  of  the  clusters 
had  melted  the  snow  away  from  the  four 
sides  fully  eight  inches.  Fear,  however,  was 
felt  that,  when  the  snow  began  to  melt,  it 
would  form  a  slush  at  the  entrance,  and 
freeze  at  night,  closing  the  entrance  and 
smothering  the  bees.  The  writer  shoveled 
his  hives  out  by  throwing  the  snow  back 
over  the  tops  of  the  hives,  leaving  a  trench 
clear  to  the  ground  along  in  front  of  the 
entrances.  In  this  way  the  hives  have  the 
protection  of  the  snow  on  the  remaining 
three  sides  and  the  top.  The  entrances  can 
be  watched,  and  any  danger  of  freezing 
quickly  remedied.    However,  we  have  had 


several  warm  days  which  have  melted  the 
snow  close  to  the  entrances  nearly  all  away, 
so  that  danger  is  now  practically  past. 


ALFALFA  PROSPECTS  FOR  THE  COMING  SEASON. 

The  precipitation  for  1913  was  nearly  19 
inches,  or  4  inches  above  normal.  This 
was  caused  by  the  big  snow  late  in  Novem- 
ber and  early  in  December.  Abundant  wa- 
ter for  irrigation  is  assured,  and  we  hope 
the  present  good  prospects  will  continue. 

Alfalfa  is  our  main  dependence  for  honey. 
The  fall  rains  put  all  the  clovers  in  prime 
condition,  and  the  heavy  snow  has  protected 
the  clover  since  winter  came.  The  ground 
is  not  yet  frozen,  January  3,  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  snow  will  be  gone  for 
another  montL  Alfalfa  is  injured  more  by 
winter  and  spring  freezing  than  in  any 
other  way.  The  snow  so  far  has  prevented 
winter-killing,  and  the  usual  winter  pastur- 
ing has  not  been  done.  The  late  spring 
freezes  are  the  most  serious  injury  that  can 
come  to  the  alfalfa;  but  these  will  be  less 
destructive  as  the  hardier  varieties  are  more 
generally  grown.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  the  deep-green  alfalfa  will  stand  much 
more  freezing  without  injury  than  the  light- 
green  varieties.  With  the  selection  of  better 
varieties,  and  their  more  general  cultivation, 
we  may  expect  more  uniform  crops  of  alfal- 
fa honey  every  year. 

The  varieties  of  alfalfa  that  the  beekeep- 
ers and  farmers  may  well  enthuse  over  are 
the  Grimm  and  Baltic  varieties.  They  have 
proven  superior  in  hardiness,  tonnage,  and 
seed  production.  The  southern  varieties 
which  originally  were  introduced  into  South 
America  from  Spain,  and  then  brought 
north,  make  up  the  bulk  of  our  commercial 
varieties  now  grown. 

There  is  another  important  characteristic 
of  the  Grimm  and  Baltic  varieties:  They 
begin  blooming  before  getting  full  growth. 
Fully  ten  days  to  two  weeks  of  honey-gath- 
ering is  provided  for  the  bees  before  the 
alfalfa  is  ready  at  the  earliest  to  cut.  It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  varieties  heavier 
in  seed  production  ai^  more  valuable  for  the 
honey-bee,  and  this  is  another  point  where 
the  northern  varieties  excel. 

May  the  time  soon  come,  as  it  undoubted- 
ly will,  when  the  hardiest  of  the  northern 
varieties  will  be  universally  grown.  As 
selection  goes  on,  it  will  not  be  long  before 
the  hardiest  varieties  will  be  still  further 
improved. 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BEB  OULTURE 


Conversations  ivith   Doolittle 


At  Borodino,  New  York. 


CONTRACTION  OP  THE  BROOD-NEST. 

"  In  an  old  paper  I  read  that  much  more 
honey  can  be  obtained  when  the  brood-nest 
is  contracted  than  where  the  bees  are  allowed 
to  have  their  whole  brood-nest  to  work  in  as 
they  please.  If  contraction  is  profitable,  I 
want  to  make  my  dummies  this  winter." 

Much  depends  upon  what  contraction  is 
used  for,  and  when  it  is  used.  The  advocates 
of  an  eight-frame  Langstroth  hive  use  this 
size  of  Mve  for  the  purpose  of  securing  an 
early  rush  of  bees  into  the  sections.  They 
consider  this  t^e  best  way  of  getting  a  larger 
yield  of  section  honey  from  white  clover 
and  basswood,  as  with  this  small  hive  the 
bees  have  little  chance  to  store  any  of  this 
honey  in  the  brood-combs  where  very  pro- 
lific queens  are  used,  the  brood  from  such  a 
queen  (and  the  necessary  pollen  needed  for 
this  brood)  keeping  the  combs  of  the  brood- 
chamber  filled  so  that,  where  any  honey  of 
any  amount  is  stored,  such  must  go  into  the 
sections. 

Some  of  our  most  successful  apiarists  of 
the  past  have  claimed  that  a  hive,  even 
smaller  than  the  eight-frame  L.  hive,  gives 
still  better  results,  and  so  have  used  dummies 
to  take  the  place  of  one  or  two  of  the  out- 
side frames,  thus  using  a  six  or  seven  frame 
brood-nest.  They  take  these  dummies  out 
after  the  white-lwney  flow  so  that  the  bees 
can  fill  the  frames,  which  now  take  the  place 
of  the  dummies,  with  fall  or  dark  honey  for 
their  winter  stores.  However,  such  contrac- 
tion, where  a  colony  has  a  good  queen,  is 
liable  to  bring  on  swarming;  and  when  the 
fever  is  once  contracted  it  is  hard  to  con- 
trol, the  prospects  for  a  good  yield  of  honey 
often  fading  away  through  the  continued 
efforts  to  swarm,  unless  the  colony  is  shaken 
or  some  other  manipulation  used,  either  to 
draw  off  a  part  or  all  of  the  working  force 
from  their  brood,  or  take  a  part  of  the 
brood  away. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  an  ordinary  or 
poor  queen  a  gain  can  be  made  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  white-honey  flow  by  using 
a  dununy  for  every  frame  not  occupied 
'"vholly  or  in  part  with  brood.  Otherwie** 
the  combs  not  having  brood  in  them  will  be 
filled  with  honey,  the  queen  still  further 
crowded  down,  resulting,  as  a  rule,  with 
little  or  no  honey  in  the  sections. 

The  advocates  of  a  ten-frame  Langstroth 
or  larger  hive  are  quite  sure  that  cill  con- 
traction of  the  brood-chamber  can  only  re- 
sult in  a  smaller  crop  of  section  honey,  rea- 
soning that,  according  to  their  views  and 


experience,  any  contraction  is  a  most  unwise 
course  to  pursue.  In  the  first  place  th^ 
claim  that  we  need  to  raise  all  the  bees 
possible  before  the  opening  of  the  main 
harvest ;  that  we  must  have  an  abundance  of 
these  workers  or  the  harvest  will  be  in  vaiiiy 
and  to  rear  these  workers  there  must  be 
plenty  of  available  cells.  Second :  In  a  hive 
we  need  all  of  the  cells  which  a  good  queen 
will  keep  full  of  brood,  and  enough  other 
cells  for  the  storing  of  pollen  and  the  need- 
ed daily  allowance  of  honey  that  is  neces- 
sary for  an  abundant  supply  to  stimulate 
the  whole  household  to  its  fullest  d^ree. 
Then,  when  the  coming  harvest  finds  these 
combs  all  filled  with  brood,  pollen,  and  hon- 
ey, there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  in  taking 
out  some  of  these  combs  and  putting  in 
dummies;  for  if  the  brood-nest  is  full  when 
the  honey  comes,  the  surplus  must  go  into 
the  sections. 

Then  there  are  others  using  large  hives 
who  claim,  where  the  season  is  poor  up  to 
within  a  week  or  so  of  the  expected  hiurvest, 
thus  allowing  several  of  the  outside  combs 
to  be  empty  of  any  thing,  that  the  best 
means  of  getting  the  bees  into  the  sections, 
with  the  first  flow  of  white  honey,  is  to  feed 
an  inferior  honey  until  these  empty  combs 
are  filled  the  same  as  they  would  be  had  the 
season  been  good,  thereby  placing  them  in  a 
better  condition  than  would  be  possible  by 
using  dummies. 

Then  contraction  is  practiced  and  adyo- 
cated  by  some  of  our  most  practical  bee- 
keepers using  a  ten-frame  L.  hive,  which  is, 
the  hiving  of  the  large  swarms  sent  out 
from  these  large  hives  on  six  or  seven 
frames,  using  dummies  to  fill  out  the  rest  of 
the  hive ;  and  in  a  locality  where  the  surplus 
white  honey  is  gathered  in  a  short  period  of 
from  two  to  four  weeks,  this  is  generally  A 
profitable  mode  of  procedure.  Especially  is 
this  tlie  case  where  the  flow  from  white 
clover  and  basswood  is  followed  by  a  dearth 
of  honey  for  a  month  or  so  before  the  flow 
from  buckwheat  or  fall  flowers  begins.  Un- 
der such  conditions  it  often  happens  that 
one  of  these  large  colonies  will  get  profitably 
at  work  in  one,  two,  and  sometimes  three 
supers  of  sections,  when,  all  at  once,  out 
will  come  a  large  swarm.  If  they  are  re- 
turned, more  likely  than  not  the  bees  will 
keep  on  attempting  to  swarm  till  the  harvest 
is  over,  resulting  in  scarcely  a  section  of 
marketable  honey.  By  hiving  this  large 
swarm  in  a  contracted  hive  on  the  old  stand, 
transferring  the  supers  to  the  newly  hived 
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General    Correspondence 


HELP!    WHOLESALE    SP&AYINO    OF    BLOSSOMS    OAUSINO 
SPREAD  DISASTER  IN  EASTERN  MASSACHUSETTS 


WIDE- 


BY  A  NEW  ENGLAND  VETERAN 


It  was  with  great  pleasure  and  satisfac- 
tion that  the  writer  read  of  the  fartheoming 
"bee  and  fruit"  number  of  Gleanings — 
not  only  from  the  anticipation  of  the  enjoy- 
ment of  reading  something  good — we  have 
learned  to  expect  that — ^but  there  comes  the 
belief  that  the  powerful  influence  of  this 
widely  read  magazine  may  relieve  the  pres- 
ent situation  in  Eastern  Massachusetts  which 
ha?  already  gone  far  to  destroy  the  beekeep- 
ing industry  and  interest  of  Essex,  and,  to 
:i  considerable  extent,  of  other  counties. 
That  the  matter  is  of  vital  and  inunediate 
importance  to  the  gardener  and  horticultur- 
ist is  obvious. 

In  the  matter  of  disease,  while  realizing 
fully  the  seriousness  and  the  difficulties 
which  beset  both  inspector  and  owner,  the 
writer  is  optimistic,  and  from  experience 
believes  that  in  time  it  may  not  only  be  con- 
trolled, but,  by  eliminating  the  careless  and 
ignorant  beekeeper,  raise  the  gentle  craft  to 
a  higher  and  more  satisfactory  plane. 

For  some  thirty  years  bees  have  been  to 
me  at  first  a  study  and  recreation,  then  my 
occupation,  and  have  brought  very  satisfac- 
tory returns. 

Although  surrounded  by  salt  meadows 
and  hard-wood  forest-land,  the  fact  that  we 
are  in  the  ^'  apple  belt,"  and  that  our  farms 
are  well  till^,  has  made  the  flow  of  nectar 
sufficient  to  give  reasonable  profits,  and  the 
aroma  and  flavor  of  our  honey  is  such  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  selling  locally  all  we 
can  produce.  In  my  home  yard  a  side  of  25 
swarms  and  a  trifle  over  half  a  ton  of  comb 
honey  has  been  a  fair  sunmier's  work;  but 
it  is  neither  unfair  nor  exaggerated  to  say 
that,  for  several  years,  the  authorities  have 
taxed  my  bees  in  April  and  destroyed  them 
in  May.  My  crop  last  year  was  42  lbs.  of 
honey — no  swarms;  and  after  heavy  feeding, 
and  the  purchase  of  many  queens,  the  api- 
ary is  reduced  in  value  one  half  below  spring 
count  and  appraisaL 

With  the  advent  of  the  gypsy  and  brown- 
tail  nK)th8  there  came  the  covering  of  the 
face  of  nature  with,  first,  Paris  green,  of 
which  two-edged-tool  people  had  a  whole- 
some and  well-grounded  fear ;  but  later,  with 
the  arsenate  of  lead,  of  which  they  seem  to 
have  no  fear  at  all;  probably  because,  al- 
though it  is  quite  as  dangerous,  and  in  some 


ways  even  more  deadly,  it  was  free  from  the 
evil  reputation  of  Paris  green,  and  was  to 
most  people  a  new  substance — ^merely  an 
''  insecticide."  It  now  sells  at  five  cents  a 
pound,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  bams  and 
sheds  of  most  people  who  own  trees  or  cul- 
tivate gardens. 

Frankly  admitting,  as  I  do,  the  absolute 
necessity  of  its  use,  it  is  still  a  good  thing 
tc  remember  that  it  is  a  very  powerful 
cumulative  metallic  poison,  but  very  imper- 
fectly soluble  in  the  water  with  which  it  is 
applied;  and,  once  exposed,  is  practically 
indestructible  as  a  poison,  although  it  may 
undergo  some  unimportant  chemical  changes 
by  oxidation.  Its  value  is  in  its  ability  to 
kill! 

Let  me  be  plainly  understood  that  the 
beekeeper  is,  or  should  be,  the  first  to  ac-- 
knowledge  that,  where  these  pests  have 
appeared  in  any  considerable  number,  the 
only  course  is  to  spray;  but  unless  done  at 
the  proper  time,  and  intelligently,  it  will 
defeat  its  own  purpose.  In  this  I  find  the 
men  at  the  head,  "  the  men  higher  up,"  are 
entirely  with  me.  The  ignorant  employer, 
the  farmer  who  does  not  know  what  he  is 
doing,  or,  worse  yet,  does  not  care,  or  who 
ir  working  on  the  absurd  theory  that  filling 
the  blossom  with  poison  will  kill  the  codling 
moth,  not  knowing  that  this  moth  takes  no 
food  of  any  kind,  are  the  ones  who  have 
practically  destroyed  beekeeping  and  the 
wild  bees  in  this  locality. 

You  may  have  more  patience  to  listen  to 
my  sermon  if  I  set  down  here  something  of 
the  damage  done  last  spring  to  the  bees 
under  my  personal  care  and  observation, 
other  than  my  own. 

One  yard  of  ten  colonies  in  excellent  con- 
dition, just  banning  work  in  the  supers, 
reduced  by  the  second  week  in  July  to  two 
nuclei.  These  were  inspected,  and  pro- 
nounced free  from  disease.  They  had  dur- 
ing the  summer  a  loss  of  thirteen  queens. 
Neither  care  nor  expense  was  spared  in  the 
effort  to  save  them. 

Another  apiary  of  six  strong  colonies  was 
reduced  to  five  weak;  no  swarms  nor  har- 
vest. Two  small  apiaries  were  entirely 
wiped  out.  A  market  gardener,  reduced 
from  five  to  two ;  an  apiary  of  three  reduced 
to  one  nucleus.    A  yard  of  five  reduced  to 
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two,  and  here  every  thing  was  done  to  save 
them,  expense  not  being  considered.  A  yard 
of  seven  was  cut  to  three,  this  being  an  espe- 
cially interesting  case,  as  they  developed 
two  mild  cases  of  European  foul  brood, 
giving  positive  evidence  that  a  case  of  foul 
brood  properly  treated  is  of  less  injury  than 
"  spraying  in  bloom."  This  list  could  be 
extended,  covering  my  work  in  both  E^ssex 
and  Norfolk  counties.  Of  all  the  bees  under 
my  care  or  advice,  only  two  lots  did  any 
satisfactory  work.  One  colony  was  kept  im 
n  cucumber-house  until  the  spraying  in 
bloom  had  passed,  returned  a  very  handsome 
profit,  and  gave  two  swarms  which  went 
into  the  winter  nearly  as  strong  as  the  par- 
ent colony.  Another  yard  of  four,  on  a 
large  estate  where  the  spraying  was  con- 
trolled, and  both  bees  and  fruit  protected, 
increased  to  six  and  gave  some  200  lbs.  of 
fancy  comb  honey.  ITnder  normal  condi- 
tions this  is  a  good  locality,  and  not  greatly 
troubled  by  disease. 

To  consider  this  question  fairly  and  from 
all  sides,  one  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
cutting  out  and  killing  of  most  of  the  wil- 
lows under  the  belief  that  they  promote  the 
increase  of  the  gypsy  moth  has  deprived 
the  bees  of  their  early  pollen;  and  hence, 
unless  artificial  pollen  or  pollen  substitutes 
are  supplied,  the  bees  do  not  build  up  early 
enough  to  get  the  apple-bloom  honey  into 
the  supers.  This  works  out  as  of  much 
greater  importance  than  one  would  think. 
Also  the  cutting  and  burning  of  all  roadside 
shrubs  and  bushes  to  destroy  the  moths  sup- 
posed to  be  distributed  by  automobiles  takes 
away  in  the  aggregate  a  large  amount  of 
nectar,  miles  of  elderberry,  sumac,  golden- 
rod,  asters,  etc. 

The  filling  of  a  "  ripe "  apple-blossom 
with  a  solution  of  arsenic  may  not  be  the 
most  healthful  treatment  for  the  blossom; 
but  I  am  a  beekeeper,  and  will  not  attempt 
to  discuss  botanical  matters. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  money  loss,  it  is 
not  pleasant  to  see  the  yard  covered  with 
little  bunches  of  bees  quivering  in  the  agony 
of  arsenical  poison,  for  arsenate  of  lead  is 
"  slow  and  sure,"  and  the  torture  may  con- 
tinue for  hours.  A  neighbor  came  in  haste 
to  ask  what  was  the  matter,  for  his  onion- 
bed  was,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  covered  "  with 
dead  and  dying  bees. 

The  loss  is  not  by  the  beekeeper  alone, 
but  the  entire  commu/iity  is  damaged,  as 
shown  by  the  fact  that  a  large  strawberry- 
field  a  short  half-mile  from  my  yard  failed 
to  fruit,  although  blossoming  freely.  The 
owner,  an  expert  at  the  business,  declares 
that,  as  my  bees  were  practically  the  only 
ones  available,  their  destruction  caused  his 
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loss,  which  he  estimates  at  $200,  and  it  was 
to  him  a  very  serious  matter. 

Many  who  have  enjoyed  cultivating  gar- 
dens are  giving  them  up,  as  they  depend  on 
the  bee  for  their  earl^  cucumbers  and  squash. 
The  practical  extermination  of  the  bumble- 
bee has  been  the  chief  factor  in  raising  the 
price  of  red  clover  from  12^^  to  45  cents 
[>er  lb.,  and  farmers  no  longer  buy.  Surely 
the  loss  of  this  valuable  forage  plant  is  not 
to  be  ignored.  In  spraying,  especiaUy  with 
an  engine  of  five  to  ten  horse  power  (town 
machine),  and  in  reaching  tall  elms  and 
other  shade  trees,  a  wide  area  is  covered, 
both  around  and  beneath  the  tree;  therefore 
much  clover,  both  white  and  red,  is  filled, 
as  the  blossom  is  well  adapted  to  receive  and 
hold  the  poison.  In  this  case  the  nectar 
serv^es  to  carry  the  poison;  but  my  obser\-a- 
lion  and  experience  convince  me  that  the 
chief  damage  is  by  pollen,  which  soaks  up 
and  retains  the  arsenic;  hence  the  slow 
building-up  of  a  poisoned  colony.  The  ni- 
trogeneous  fool  as  stored  up  in  the  cells 
kills  both  old  and  young. 

Of  this  very  serious  aspect  of  the  case  I 
have  obser\'atioiis  and  experiments,  but  will 
not  take  space  to  give  them  here.  A  thing 
difficult  to  prove  is  that  queens  receive 
poison  directly  from  the  honey-sac  of  the 
worker,  either  as  food  or  drink;  but  I  am 
convinced  the  very  great  mortality  among 
queens  following  spraying  in  bloom  can  best 
be  explained  that  way. 

Do  not  think  the  writer  wishes  to  mini- 
mize the  danger  or  damage  of  the  moth  pest. 
Eight  wood  lots  lying  in  four  towns,  and 
all,  so  far  as  any  future  profit  is  concerned, 
absolutely  ruined  by  the  moths,  are  quite 
enough  to  convince  him  that  we  face  a  "  con- 
dition and  not  a  theory,"  but  if  we  are  to 
i:se  a  powerful  poison  by  the  ton — and  three 
tons  per  year  will  hardly  supplj'  this  small 
town  to  spray  its  highways  and  a  part  only 
of  its  orchards — let  us  use  it  intelligently: 
and  as  that  is  enough  to  kill  all  the  inhabi- 
tants in  the  State,  with  a  ton  or  two  left 
over,  why  not  use  it  carefully? 

Is  there  need  to  say  this?  Well,  judge 
for  yourself.  A  year  or  two  ago  the  person 
in  charge  of  the  spraying  in  this  section 
assured  me  that  arsenate  of  lead,  which  he 
termed,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  accu- 
racy, "  arsenic  of  lead,"  would  "  not  hurt 
any  thing  that  breathed  through  the  mouth." 
This  might  be  a  valuable  bit  of  information 
for  the  doctors  who  condemn  "mouth  breath- 
ing," and  at  any  rate  it  showed  his  pro- 
found knowledge  of  respiratory  processes. 

Last  spring  the  owner  of  a  valuable  horse 
which  was  drawing  a  part  of  the  spraying 
outfit  offered,  if  I  would,  as  he  expressed  it, 
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"  put  up  fifty  dollars,"  to  feed  a  pound  of 
the  poison  to  the  horse.  I  was  assured  by 
other  employes  that,  where  their  dinners  had 
been  wet  down  and  accidentally  "  soaked  " 
by  the  spray,  they  took  no  harm,  and  "would 
as  lief  eat  the  stuff  as  not."  "  It  killed  my 
bees,"  said  one,  "  but  it  was  only  one  swama, 
and  this  is  a  pretty  good  job." 

I  was  assured  a  few  days  ago  that  forcing 
the  poison  into  the  blossom  "  gave  a  much 
better  color  to  the  fruit;"  and  I  was  told, 
but  can  not  vouch  for  the  fact,  that  a  cer- 
tain large  orchard  was  sprayed  on  the 
mature  or  nearly  mature  fruit  to  preserve 
the  color  and  prevent  any  skin  fungus. 

Few  realize  the  danger  of  a  cumulative 
poison ;  but  the  progress  can  be  observed  on 
the  song  bird  or  the  toad  that  eats  the  dying 
larvae — if  an  insectivorous  bird  or  a  toad  is 
Uft  to  die  next  summer.  There  may  be  a 
few,  but  they  are  mostly  gone. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  poison  is  quite 
attractive  to  the  bee,  either  because  of  a 
sweetness  in  this  form  of  lead,  or,  as  some 
believe,  by  the  mixture  of  an  adhesive  like 
the  "  molasses  "  from  the  sugar-beet  manu- 
facture, which,  as  a  waste  product,  is  very 
cheap  and  effective. 

This  arsenate  is  extremely  adhesive;  and 
if  spread  upon  the  fully  developed  leaf  it 
will  remain  effective  for  the  fall  crop  of 
brown-tails;  but  I  know  an  old  nurseryman 
who  says  he  does  not  like  to  have  "  the  lungs 
of  his  trees"  clogged  up  all  summer,  and 
asks,  "  Why  not  spray  when  the  leaves  are 
small,  kill  the  larvae  when  they  also  are 
small,  and  have  done  less  damage;  then  let 
the  leaf  and  fruit  develop?"  That  sounds 
sensible  to  me;  but  he  is  past  80,  and  so, 
probably,  is  wrong. 

It  is  unavoidable  that  some  poison  be 
taken  into  the  hive  from  the  foliage,  espe- 
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cially  as  wet  up  by  dew,  rain,  and  rarely  by 
honey-dew  I  but  that  is  a  loss  the  beekeeper 
should  bear  patiently.  No  one  is  to  be 
blamed ;  and  the  loss,  as  compared  with  that 
resulting  from  spraying  in  bloom,  is  trivial, 
although  where  large  areas  of  forest  land 
ere  sprayed  it  will  destroy  the  bees  in  the 
immediate  vicinity. 

Late  spraying  is  also  destructive  to  the 
various  parasites  and  predatory  insects 
which  would,  could  their  numbers  be  suffi- 
ciently increased,  keep  both  gypsy  and 
brown-tail  in  check.  This  part  of  the  ques- 
tion is  sufficiently  important  to  be  discussed 
in  a  paper  by  itself,  and  by  a  more  compe- 
tent person  than  I. 

In  reviewing  this  article  I  am  convinced 
that  I  have  not  put  this  very  serious  matter 
too  strongly,  but,  rather,  that  I  have  not 
expressed  it  forcibly  enough ;  neither  have  I 
touched  upon  the  loss  of  domestic  animals 
by  the  careless  and  excessive  use  of  the 
poison,  nor  upon  the  injury  to  the  new 
growth  and  more  easily  injured  parts  of  the 
trees  and  plants  which  it  is  intended  to  pro- 
tect. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, our  very  efficient  State  Board,  the 
Agricultural  College,  and  many  officers  of 
the  Gypsy-moth  Commission  and  State  For- 
estry, are  doing  all  they  can  to  spread  in- 
formation and  explain  "safe  and  sane 
methods."  Even  the  dealers  in  the  poisons 
print  (in  some  cases)  warnings  not  to  use 
in  bloom;  but  still  the  evil  increases,  and 
only  yesterday  I  was  told  by  a  man  who  had 
f»]anned  to  set  a  rather  large  orchard  in  the 
spring  that  he  had  abandoned  the  idea,  for, 
as  he  expressed  it,  "  They  have  killed  my 
bees,  and  won^t  let  me  keep  any  more,  and 
I  can^t  fertilize  my  blossoms  by  hand." 


NEVER  SPRAY  FRUIT-TREES  WHEN  IN  BLOOM 


An  Extract  from  the  Practical  Fanner 


(The  followinir  article,  coming  as  it  does  from  the  Practical  Farmer,  a  pai>er  not  directly  interested  in 
"    '  Notice  that  the  emphatic  reply  is  from  oar  old  friend  Prof.  H.  A.  '^     ' 


bees,  has  all  the  more  weight. 
Ed.  I 

A  fruit-grower,  who  should  by  this  time 
know  better,  writes  to  State  Zoologist  Sur- 
face, Harrisburg,  and  asks :  "  What  kind  of 
spray  is  best  to  use  when  peach-trees  are  in 
bloom?  "  Prof.  Surface  is  anxious  to  have 
the  substance  of  his  reply  reach  every  per- 
son who  may  even  be  interested  in  the  least 
in  the  subject  of  sprajdng.  He  says  that  it 
should  be  ^'  proclaim^  from  the  housetops 
and  written  in  the  schoolrooms."  The  reply 
is  emphatic,  and  based  upon  years  of  expe- 
rience and  study.    It  is  as  follows : 


Surface. — 

"  I  note  with  interest  that  you  make  in- 
quiry concerning  the  kind  of  spray  to  use 
tvbile  the  trees  are  in  bloom.  Again  I  hasten 
to  say  that  you  are  decidedly  wrong.  Please 
e^et  it  out  of  your  head  now  and  for  ever,  for 
your  own  sake  and  that  of  your  crop  as 
well  as  for  the  bees,  that  no  trees,  shrubs, 
bushes,  or  vines  of  any  kind  should  ever  be 
sprayed  while  in  bloom.  Please  tell  this  to 
your  neighbors.  Please  tell  it  to  the  editors 
of  all  the  papers.  Proclaim  it  from  the 
housetops.     Let  everybody  learn   that,  to 
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spray  a  tree  while  in  bloom,  is  liable  not 
only  to  injure  the  fruit  and  thus  help  to 
destroy  the  crop,  but  also  kills  the  bees  and 
other  insects  that  are  absolutely  essential  in 
carrying  pollen  from  fruit  to  fruit,  and 
thus  help  fertilize  the  blossoms  and  insure 
a  crop. 

'^  If  there  is  any  one  thing  against  which 
there  should  be  definite  and  emphatic  legis- 
lation in  this  State  at  the  present  time  it  is 
the  ignorant  and  absurd  practice  of  a  few 
persons  who  yet  appear  to  spray  while  in 
bloom.  Please  help  us  to  educate  the  people 
against  this  practice.  Education  as  practi- 
cal and  rational  as  this  would  do  much  more 
than  legislation,  as  growers,  if  educated  on 
this  point,  would  understand  it  is  greatly  t^ 
their  disadvantage  to  spray  while  in  bloom. 
This  fact  should  be  placed  before  each 
schoolteacher,  and  kept  on  the  walls  of  each 
schoolroom  of  the  State.  Let  us  make  it 
strong.  Tell  every  schoolteacher  in  your 
county  to  write  on  the  blackboard  in  capi- 
tals :  *  Never  spray  while  in  bloom.' 

'^  Another  reason  for  not  spraying  while 
in  bloom  is  that  there  is  no  need  of  it.  There 
are  no  pests  that  must  or  should  be  killed  or 
prevented  at  this  time.    It  will  not  do  any- 
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where  near  the  amount  of  good  that  it  would 
to  spray  before  the  blossoms  appear,  and 
again  after  they  fall.  Before  the  bloeaoms 
open,  spray  with  the  boUed  lime-eolphnr 
solution,  either  home-made  or  oommereial, 
boiling  one  pound  of  lime  and  two  poands 
of  sulphur  in  one  gallon  of  water  for  one 
hour,  and  dilute  this  with  about  six  or  seveo 
times  its  bulk  of  water,  and  spray  the  trees 
thoroughly  and  before  the  blossoms  open. 
About  the  time  the  leaf  buds  are  sweDiiig  is 
the  best  time.  This  is  good  for  all  kinds  of 
trees,  shrubs,  and  bushes.  After  the  brown 
husks  of  corollas  fall  from  around  your 
peaches  and  plums  use  this  same  prepara- 
tion, but  ten  times  as  much  water  as  you 
would  at  the  other  time;  and  to  every  fifty 
gallons  of  the  extremely  dilute  preparation 
add  two  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead,  and 
spray  again.  The  first  spraying  here  men- 
tioned is  to  kill  the  San  Jose  scale  and  cer- 
tain other  insects  and  plant-disease  germs. 
The  second  spraying  is  for  the  cureulio  that 
makes  wormy  fruits,  and  when  used  on  pome 
fruits,  or  apple,  pear,  and  quince,  it  is  for 
the  codling  moth  and  certain  other  insects 
and  diseases." 


BEDEEMING  BY   OABEFXTL  PRUNING  AND   SPRAYING,   A 
NEGLECTED  APPL;B-0R0HARD  OF  SOME  60  ACRES 


BADLY 


BT  J.  L.  VAN  RENSSELAER 


That  Ohio  is  equal  to  and  perhaps  even 
better  adapted  for  the  raising  of  apples 
than  are  Oregon  and  other  western  States, 
has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated  this  fall 
by  W.  H.  Southam  and  myself.  Early  in 
the  spring  of  1913  we  rented  what  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  Wm.  Bennett  farm, 
just  south  of  Stone  Hill,  in  Brunswick, 
Medina  Co.,  0.  The  farm  consists  of  200 
acres  with  approximately  55  acres  of  or- 
chard with  1400  apple  trees.  The  farm  was 
leased  for  five  years  of  Mrs.  Frank  Isham, 
47  Beersford  Road,  Cleveland,  0.,  with  the 
privilege  of  buying  at  the  expiration  of  the 
lease.  We  took  possession  of  the  farm  in 
January,  1913,  and  immediately  set  about 
pruning  and  trimming  the  badly  neglected 
trees  until  we  had  the  entire  55  acres  of 
orchard  in  the  best  of  shape,  with  all  the 
dead  and  diseased  limbs  removed  and  burn- 
ed before  the  warm  weather  of  the  spring 
arrived. 

The  orchard  was  in  a  worn-out,  run-down 
condition,  and  for  years  had  borne  but  a 
scanty  crop  of  wormy  and  ill-shaped  fruit ; 
but  this  fall,  under  careful  management, 
thousands  of  bushels  of  perfect  fruit  have 
been  harvested. 


The  first  spraying  was  done  with  a  lime- 
and-sulphur  solution  while  the  buds  were 
dormant.  The  second  was  done  when  the 
buds  began  showing  pink,  early  in  the 
spring,  with  3%  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead, 
to  IVi  gallons  of  lime  and  sulphur  to  50 
gallons  of  water.  The  third  and  practicaUy 
the  most  important  spraying  was  done  when 
the  petals  showed  first  signs  of  falling;  and 
the  fourth  followed  within  ten  days  after 
the  third.  The  fifth  commenced  July  1. 
The  same  formula  was  used  for  the  last 
four  .complete  sprayings.  As  a  result  of 
careful  work  the  pickers  found  on  an  aver- 
age but  one  wormy  apple  in  a  bushel  of  all 
apples  har\ested. 

One  year  ago,  25  acres  of  this  orchard 
had  almost  no  leaves,  and  it  has  been  years 
since  this  portion  has  had  any  apples  at 
all.  By  these  regular  sprayings  this  same 
orchard  had  perfect  foliage,  and  practicaUy 
every  tree  in  the  orchard  was  very  heavily 
loaded  with  perfect  fruit. 

The  orchard  presented  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  sights  imaginable,  with  the  hun- 
dreds of  trees, ^ and  their  branches  bending 
to  the  ground,  heavily  loaded  with  beauti- 
fully colored  fruit.    There  are  trees  of  al- 
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A  pile  of  500  bnthels  of  perfectly  formed  apples — not  an  ill-shaped  one  to  be  found, 
and  perfect  pollenixation  by  the  bees,  responsible. 


Intellifent  sprayini: 


most  all  of  the  old  standard  varieties,  with- 
out a  poor  variety  among  the  1400  trees. 

It  required  about  six  weeks  of  continual 
work  on  the  part  of  the  staff  of  pickers  to 
harvest  the  enormous  crop  of  fruit.  Tents 
were  erected,  and  the  pickers  had  a  jolly 
time  camping  out,  which  added  spice  as  the 
work  was  being  accomplished.  The  results 
have  been  a  revelation  to  farmers  for  miles 
around,  and  the  orchard  is  attracting  State- 
wide attention. 


Fifty  swarms  of  bees  were  placed  in  the 
orchard  by  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  which  great- 
ly aided  in  pollenizing  the  blossoms.  We 
find  the  bees  very  beneficial  to  our  crop,  and 
we  advise  each  fruit-grower  to  secure  bees 
to  aid  them  in  this  great  work. 

We  have  proven  conclusively  that  the 
apple-orchards  in  Ohio  have  long  been  neg- 
lected, and  that  the  Buckeye  State  is  won- 
derfully adapted  for  the  raising  of  apples 
which  will  rank  with  the  best  in  the  country. 


NO  FBXTIT  SETS  IF  THE  WEATHEB  IS  GOLD  DUBINO  BLOOIUNO  TIHE, 
SO  THAT  THE  BEES  DO  NOT  BEAOH  THE  BLOSSOBIS 


BY  J.  W.  ROUSE 


We  know  of  no  two  other  businesses  that 
fit  so  well  together  as  bees  and  fruit-grow- 
ing, as  neither  interferes  to  any  great  ex- 
tent with  the  other,  and  each  of  these  pur- 
suits needs  the  other  to  succeed  well. 

Bees  can  do  without  fruit-bloom  in  early 
spring,  as  they  are  compelled  to  when  it  is 
too  cold  or  wet  for  them  to  work  on  the 
bloom  when   out;  but  in  many  cases  the 


fruit-trees  do  not  do  nearly  as  well  as  when 
bees  work  on  the  bloom.  We  would  not 
pretend  to  say  that  no  fruit  could  be  grown 
without  aid  of  insects  to  carry  and  diistrib- 
ute  pollen,  yet  in  many  cases  it  is  true  that, 
unless  insects  do  do  this  work,  the  trees 
often  fail  to  set  more  than  a  very  little  fruit 
Horticulturists  are  agreed  that  fruit-trees 
should  be  located  so  that  the  different  kinds 
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GLEANINGS  IN   BEE   CULTURE 


A  close  view  of  some  of  the  apples  just  before  they  were  picked  (see  preceding  page).     Notice  how  thickly 
they  are  clustered,  and  that  every  one  is  a  perfect  specimen.     See  also  the  cover  picture  for  this  issue. 


may  blossom  at  nearly  the  same  time  so  as 
to  distribute  the  pollen  properly.  The  wind 
often  aids  in  this  work ;  but  in  unfavorable 
weather,  if  the  winds  are  contrary,  or  dur- 


ing a  wet  time  when  no  insects  can  get 
around,  it  often  happens  that  no  fruit  is 
set.  Even  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances insects  are  a  great  help  in  the  proper 
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distribution  of  the  pollen,  as  they  mix  it  to 
a  great  extent,  and  thus  in  a  large  measure 
prevent  in-breeding,  which  is  so  detrimental 
to  fruit-growing  in  most  instances.  Many 
of  the  leading  horticulturists  are  now  agreed 
that  bees  are  a  great  help  in  fruit-growing. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  fruit-growers, 
who  has  a  great  many  orchards  in  different 
States,  says  that  he  always  wants  bees  in  or 
near  his  orchards,  as  in  so  many  cases  they 
are  a  necessity  to  growing  fruit  by  properly 
securing  fertilization  of  the  bloom. 

As  has  been  stated  before,  there  are  other 
insects  that  work  on  fruit-bloom  besides 
bees;  yet,  as  most  people  know,  in  early 
spring  in  blooming  time,  when  it  is  so  nec- 
essary for  the  insects  to  work  on  the  bloom, 
bees  are  much  more  plentiful  than  perhaps 
all  other  kinds  together,  especially  when 
bees  are  kept  in  any  great  quantities,  as  the 
bees  live  through  the  winter  in  colonies, 
whereas  other  insects  live  as  individuals, 
and  have  to  breed  up.  In  many  cases  they 
are  too  late  for  early  fruit-bloom.  As  an 
illustration,  bumble-bee  queens  winter  sin- 
gly, so  that,  when  the  first  bloom  of  clovers 
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is  on,  there  are  only  a  very  few  of  these 
bees ;  but  by  the  time  the  second  crop  comes 
on,  the  queen  bumble-bee  has  raised  large 
families,  and  there  are  great  numbers  of 
them  at  this  time;  so  the  second  crop  of 
clover — especially  red  clover — ^is  the  crop 
that  has  the  seed,  the  first  crop  having  but 
very  little.  If  it  had  been  properly  fertiliz- 
ed it  might  have  as  much  seed  as  any  crop. 

In  our  observations  in  the  past  we  have 
noticed  that  in  a  wet  time,  when  bees  can 
scarcely  get  around,  but  little  fruit  sets  on 
the  trees.  During  one  wet  cold  time  the  sun 
came  out  for  a  while,  and  we  had  one  pear 
tree  on  the  east  side  of  a  house  that  the  bees 
worked  on  an  hour  or  so.  This  tree  set 
fruit,  and  had  pears  on  it,  and  no  other  of 
our  trees  or  any  others  in  our  neighborhood, 
so  far  as  we  know,  had  any  pears  on  the 
trees  that  season.  If  fruit-trees  are  so  pro- 
tected that  bees  can  not  visit  the  blossoms, 
little  or  no  fruit  will  set.  In  all  our  experi- 
ments on  this  line  we  have  never  had  any 
fruit  to  set  if  the  bees  could  not  get  to  the 
bloom. 

Mexico,  Mo. 


500  PEBFEOT  OOBIBS  FBOM  FOUNDATION  HAVINO  WIRES  IBIBEDDED 

OUT  OF  LINE. 


BY  W.  N.  RANDOLPH 


[The  following  article  was  written  last  spring,  but  oar  correspondent  had  neglected  to  send  it  to  ns 
until  the  publication  of  the  article  by  H.  H.  Root  on  the  same  subject  in  our  Nov.  15th  issne.  We  are 
glad  to  place  it  before  our  readers  here  as  an  additional  endorsement  of  the  plan  of  pulling  the  wiret 
out  of  alignment  whoi   imbedding. — Ed.J 

It  seems  that,  with  all  that  has  been  writ- 
ten on  the  subject,  it  would  be  exhausted; 
but  I  am  satisfied  that  we  have  a  lot  to  learn 
yet  in  all  departments  of  beekeeping.  Be- 
lieving this,  I  will  give  you  my  plan. 

1  use  the  Hjoffman  brood-frames  with 
full  sheets  of  foundation,  and  with  four 
wires  imbedded  in  the  wax  across  the  frames. 
I  use  the  frames  with  grooves  and  wedges 
in  the  top-bar  to  hold  the  foundation  fast 
at  the  top;  but  I  find  in  practice  that  the 
heat  of  the  hive  will  very  often  loosen  the 
foundation,  and  the  bees  drag  it  down  and 
make  a  mess  of  things,  even  with  the  wedges 
pressed  firmly  in.  In  order  to  prevent  this 
I  pour  a  tiny  stream  of  melted  paraflSne 
along  each  side  of  the  foundation  where  it 
joins  the  top-bar,  to  hold  the  foundation 
secure.  I  use  the  paraffine  because  it  costs 
only  9  cents  per  lb.,  while  the  wax  is  worth 
30  cents,  and  the  bees  do  not  seem  to  notice 
the  substitution. 

In  wiring  I  use  the  spur  imbedder.  There 
is  a  point  in  wiring  that  is  overlooked ;  the 
top  strand  of  wire  should  be  pulled  down 


slightly  in  the  center,  and  the  bottom  strand 
should  be  pulled  up  in  imbedding,  so  that 
the  bottom  wire  will  brace  against  the  puU 
of  the  top  wire,  and  prevent  the  wrinkling 
or  buckling  of  the  foundation.  The  two 
middle  wires  should  run  straight  across 
the  frames.  This  will  give  smooth  straight 
and  strong  combs,  with  the  wires  braced 
as  in  a  suspension  bridge,  and  the  wires  will 
take  the  jars  from  the  combs  as  they  were 
intended  to  do.  The  wires  should  not  be 
pulled  down  too  tight  or  a  job  of  buckling 
may  be  the  result ;  for  while  outside  the  hive 
the  foundation  may  be  cold  and  stiff  enough 
to  offer  sufficient  resistance  to  the  pull  of 
the  wires  and  look  just  right  when  it  is  in 
the  hive,  and  the  heat  of  the  bees  softens  it, 
it  will  often  give  way  to  the  pull  of  the 
wires. 

I  used  this  plan  in  making  some  2400 
combs  a  year  ago,  and  an  equal  number  last 
season,  and  nearly  or  quite  all  of  them  made 
perfect  combs. 

Do  not  give .  your  nice  new  prepared 
combs  to  the  bees  until  a  honey-flow  is  on 
and  they  are  secreting  wax.    Remember  to 
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Peach  tree  that  blossomed  in  cold  weather  and  bore  a  good  crop  because  it  stood  so  close  to  the  Lees. 


run  new  extracting-combs  gently  through 
the  extractor  the  first  season  used ;  for  when 
new  they  are  very  fragile.  After  the  first 
season  they  will  get  tougher  each  year.  It 
is  strange  that,  while  the  bees  will  always 


store  honey  first  in  the  old  combs,  they  wiD 
start  queen-cells  in  the  nice  new  combs  in 
preference,  even  if  they  have  to  move  eggs 
tVom  the  old  combs  to  the  new. 
Letohatchee,  Ala. 


PEACH  TREES  NEAREST  THE  BEES  PRODUCED  THE  BEST  CROP 


BY   S.   H.   BURTON 


Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  page  517,  Aug.  1,  says 
he  has  always  had  just  a  little  doubt  as  to 
the  statement  that  bees  are  of  more  value  as 
fertilizers  than  as  honey-gatherers;  but  the 
eian berry  business,  p.  479,  July  15,  may  yet 
remove  ell  doubts.  I  herewith  submit  some 
photographs  of  our  peach  orchard  which 
may  help  to  dispel  any  doubts.  Dr.  Miller 
may  be  from  Missouri,  and  have  to  be 
"  shown." 

We  have  eight  colonies  of  bees  located  in 
our  packing-shed,  with  the  entrances  facing 
east.  These  stands  are  set  on  a  bench,  and 
the  alighting-boards  extend  through  an 
opening  in  the  wall.  When  the  peach  trees 
commenced  to  bloom  it  was  nice  balmy 
weather,  and  the  bees  were  flying  finely; 
but  by  the  time  two-thirds  of  the  blossoms 
were  out  the  weather  turned  very  cool  with 
a  cold  rain  following.  For  a  period  of  ten 
days  we  had  damp,  cool,  muggy  weather, 
and  the  bees  did  not  venture  far  from  home. 
However,  as  our  packing-shed  and  the  bees 
are  located  right  in  the  midst  of  the  peach- 


orchard  the  first  row  of  peach  trees  directly 
in  front  of  the  shed,  and  about  30  feet  from 
the  alighting-boards,  were  loaded  with 
peaches,  while  the  second  row  of  trees  from 
the  bees  showed  more  fruit  on  the  side  next 
to  the  colonies  than  on  the  off  side.  At  the 
rear  of  the  farm,  across  a  five-acre  lot,  the 
peach  trees  averaged  about  two  dozen 
peaches  to  the  tree,  all  the  same  variety, 
Carmans;  all  trees  had  equally  good  care 
as  to  spraying,  pruning,  and  cultivation. 
Now,  I  don^t  say  that  the  bees  are  entirely 
accountable  for  the  great  showing  of  fruit 
on  the  trees  next  to  the  hives,  but  it  does 
look  as  if  the  weight  of  evidence  was  in  their 
favor.  Of  course,  some  one  will  say  that 
the  shed  had  something  to  do  with  it;  but 
one  tree  at  the  corner  of  the  shed,  and  not 
protected  by  it  from  the  prevailing  cold 
winds,  had  more  peaches  than  any  of-  the 
rest.  This  tree  stands  within  five  feet  of 
the  hive,  and  just  at  the  side  of  the  line  of 
flight.  During  the  cool  spell  referred  to 
above  I  noticed  that  very  few  bees  were 
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working  on  the  peach  hloom  on  the  further 
side  of  the  orchard,  I  having  some  work 
there  which  caused  me  to  take  note  of  the 
fact ;  but  I  never  thought  to  observe  if  they 
were  workin^!:  on  the  trees  near  the  shed; 
but  siuce  the  trees  have  fruited  I  have 
studied  over  the  matter. 

By  the  way,  if  any  beeman  wishes  to  set 
a  good  vai-iety  of  peach  he  can  not  miss  it 
on  the  Carman.  It  gets  ripe  here  about 
rhree  weeks  ahead  of  the  Alberta;  comes  on 


the  market  after  early  peaches  are  gone,  and 
ie  fine  for  canning  or  dessert.  It  is  an  early 
and  prolific  bearer,  and  very  kardy  in  bud. 
The  orchard  shown  is  five  years  old,  and 
producing  its  first  crop  of  any  consequence. 
We  are  able  to  market  every  peach  at  home 
at  $2.00  per  bushel,  and  the  people  cry  for 
more.  Next  spring,  if  we  have  indications 
of  a  good  peach  crop  I  shall  scatter  the 
hives  through  the  orchard  and  note  results. 
Washington,  Ind. 


COLONIES  WINTERED  OUTSIDE  RUNNING  SHORT  OF  STORES 


BT  A.  C.  GILBERT 


No  doubt,  owing  to  the  very  mild  weath- 
er up  to  Christmas,  thousands  of  colonies 
of  bees  will  die  before  March  from  lack  of 
stores  in  the  northern  sections  of  the  United 
States  if  not  looked  after.  None  of  our  hives 
have  racks  on  during  the  winter,  as  they  are 
•  all  removed  in  the  fall  when  all  colonies  are 
examined  to  ascertain  that  all  have  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  stores.  At  the  time  of  re- 
moving the  racks,  small  cobs  are  first  laid  on 
the  top-bars  a  la  Dr.  Miller,  over  which  a 
piece  of  cotton  cloth  or  burlap  is  covered; 
then  the  chaff  tray  or  cushion  is  placed  in 
proper  p>osition.  At  any  time  in  the  winter 
any  colony  can  be  examined  very  easily  by 
lifting  off  the  chaff  tray  or  cushion  and 
turning  up  the  covering  a  little  from  over 
the  top  of  either  end  of  the  top-bars;  and 
as  the  bees  will  generally  be  closely  clustered 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  the  amount  of 
stores  and  number  of  bees  can  be  ascertained 
very  readily.  Some  colonies  wijl  be  found 
to  cover  a  large  portion  of  the  combs ;  often 
less,  and  perhaps  some  may  not  occupy  one- 
third  of  the  combs.  The  last  mentioned  may 
have  several  combs  of  honey  to  spare.  At 
the  same  time  it  will  be  a  great  benefit  to 
such  a  colony  to  have  the  frames  of  honey 
removed  and  the  division-board  moved  up, 
thereby  making  them  far  more  comfortable, 
and  putting  them  in  better  shape  to  pass 
through  the  rest  of  the  winter,  also  lessening 
their  chances  of  being  robbed. 

We  have  saved  many  of  the  largest  colo- 
nies by  dropping  in  two  or  three  combs  of 
honey  along  in  February  and  March  on  even 
a  cold  day  without  harming  them  in  the 
least  by  the  operation.  Some  very  populous 
colonies  which  apparently  have  a  great 
plenty  of  honey  in  the  fall  run  short,  espe- 
cially in  a  mild  winter,  when  so  much  more 
is  consumed. 

One  season  we  lost  several  of  the  largest 
colonies  in  the  yard  from  starvation  along 
in  March.    Since  examining  them  as  stated 


we  have  lost  none.  It  would  be  a  good  idea 
to  heed  the  editor's  warning  in  the  Dec.  15th 
issue.    DonH  let  your  bees  starve. 

SNOW-COVERED  COLONIES. 

We  doubt  whether  it  is  a  benefit  to  have 
the  snow  drift  entirely  over  the  hive.  From 
what  experience  we  have  had  it  is  best  not 
to  have  much  snow  around  the  hives  if  it 
can  be  avoided — that  is,  to  have  it  come  up 


A  peach  tree  that  blossomed  in  cold  weather,  and 
did  not  produce  a  good  crop  because  so  far  away 
from  the  bees  they  could  not  reach  it. 
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very  high  on  the  hives.  Before  building  a 
high  tight  board  fence  back  of  the  hives  in 
our  apiary  the  direction  the  snow  generally 
drifts  from,  most  of  the  hives  were  fre- 
quently completely  buried  in  the  snow ;  con- 
sequently the  bees  in  those  hives  would  com- 
mence to  breed  too  early,  which  greatly 
excited  them,  causing  a  greater  consumption 
of  honey,  which,  with  the  dampness  and 


Members  in  attendance  at  the  Iowa   State  ij 

sweat,  would  generally  bring  on  dysentery, 
etc.,  while  the  bees  in  other  hives  where  the 
snow  did  not  drift  on  them  were  entirely 
free  from  the  disease,  and  wintered  in  fine 
shape.  By  the  way,  not  much  has  been 
written  lately  about  the  above  disease  and 
the  pollen  theory  since  the  days  of  the  late 
James  Heddon. 
Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


THE  SECOND  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  IOWA  STATE 
BEEKEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION 


BY  H.  H.  ROOT 


When  a  few  Iowa  beekeepers  first  became 
enthusiastic  over  the  possibility  of  an  organ- 
ization among  the  beekeepers  of  the  State 
they  were  told  that  there  were  too  few  bee- 
keepers, ani  that  they  were  too  widely  sep- 
arated to  make  the  plan  a  success — that  it 
had  been  tried  before  and  abandoned,  etc. 
Nothing  daunted,  however,  they  started  in 
to  do  their  best  at  perfecting  an  organiza- 
tion on  the  assumption  that  "  where  there 
is  a  will  there  is  a  way."  How  well  their 
efforts  and  the  efforts  of  others  who  helped 
succeeded  is  best  told  by  the  convention 
picture  which  appears  above,  but  the  picture 
does  not  show  all  the  members  in  attendance 
by  any  means.  In  all  there  are  now  about 
double  the  members  of  a  year  ago.  Good 
for  Iowa !  The  second  annual  meeting  was 
a  success  in  every  way,  both  in  point  of 
ettendance  and  enthusiasm. 


A  large  amount  of  honey  was  contributed 
by  the  members  for  the  Salvation  Army 
Christmas  dinner,  and  a  jar  of  honey  was 
also  sent  to  Governor  Clark  for  his  Christ- 
mas table.  To  encourage  the  use  of  honey 
at  Christmas  time,  large  display  cards  were 
furnished  all  who  desired  them,  bearing  the 
words,  "  Eat  Honey  for  Christmas  Dinner." 

As  I  was  able  to  be  present  at  but  one 
session,  I  shall  make  no  effort  to  give  a 
general  report  of  the  convention  beyond  the 
s]inopsis  of  the  president's  address  and  a 
brief  report  by  J.  W.  Stine,  which  follows. 
I  secured  several  papers  that  had  been  read, 
parts  of  which  will  appear  in  later  issues. 

SYNOPSIS  OP  ADDRESS  OP  PRESIDENT  FRANK  C. 
PELLET. 

1.  Only  one  State  of  equal  area  ranks 
ahead  of  Iowa  in  the  value  of  her  bees. 
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ID,  Des  MoiDM,   December  12-13,  1913. 


Iowa  far  outranks  Colorado,  Idaho,  and 
other  western  States  of  greater  area  whose 
possibilities  are  so  widely  advertised. 

2.  With  proper  encouragement  Iowa  can 
soon  rank  first,  area  considered,  as  a  honey- 
producing  State.  Only  California  and  Texas, 
with  their  great  size,  are  now  far  in  ad- 
vance. 

3.  The  society  has  secured  the  passage  of 
a  foul-brood  quarantine  law,  and  better  sup- 
port for  the  inspection  work  the  past  year. 
Also  greatly  increased  attention  in  the  way 
of  better  premiums  and  facilities  at  the 
State  and  county  fairs. 

4.  The  greatest  need  of  the  beekeeping 
industry  in  Iowa  now  is  a  better  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  public  of  its 
importance  to  the  State,  and  better  methods 
of  production  and  marketing  on  the  part 
of  the  beekeepers. 

5.  Instead  of  asking  for  increased  sup- 
port for  the  bee-inspectors'  office  the  bee- 
keepers should  begin  a  campaign  of  educa- 
tion to  the  end  that  the  treatment  and  pre- 
vention of  diseases  be  better  understood  and 

•  that  inspection  be  less  needed  as  a  result. 

6.  The  use  of  second-hand  honey-contain- 
ers and  other  equipment  should  be  discour- 
aged unless  thoroughly  disinfected,  as  this 
has  been  a  source  of  much  of  the  spread  of 
foul  brood. 

7.  The  society  should  endeavor  to  work 
out  some  system  of  crop  distribution  that 
would  net  the  producer  better  prices  with- 
out injury  to  the  consumer.  Too  much 
honey  is  shipped  to  commission  merchants 


in  Chicago  to  be  sold  to  jobbers,  who  in 
turn  sell  it  back  to  grocers  near  at  hand. 
The  securing  of  a  list  of  all  persons  who 
desire  to  purchase  honey,  by  the  secretary 
of  the  association,  who  will  place  said  list 
at  the  disposal  of  every  member  of  the 
association,  will  be  a  step  in  this  direction. 
If  grocers  wishing  to  buy  honey  knew  that, 
by  writing  the  secretary,  their  wants  would 
be  placed  before  all  the  leading  beekeepers 
of  Iowa,  they  would  readily  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity. 

8.  A  system  of  regular  crop  reports  from 
each  county  should  be  developed,  to  the  end 
that  the  probable  production  may  be  as- 
certained early,  and  prices  governed  accord- 
ingly. 

9.  The  society  should  appoint  a  commit- 
tee to  look  into  the  possibilities  of  co-oper- 
ative marketing  by  members  of  this  asso- 
ciation. 

10.  The  beekeepers  should  endeavor  to 
secure  an  extensive  campaign  of  education 
through  the  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  agricultural  college,  and  other  ave- 
nues, rather  than  to  attempt  to  secure  fur- 
ther increase  in  the  support  of  bee-inspec- 
tion work  at  present.  Better  understand- 
ing, on  the  part  of  the  beekeepers,  of  bee 
diseases  will  largely  reduce  the  necessity  for 
inspection  by  a  State  official. 

11.  Beekeepers  should  begin  a  campaign 
to  establish  the  use  of  honey  on  every  table 
for  the  Christmas  dinner.  The  Salvation 
Army  and  other  charities  should  be  provid- 
ed with  honey  for  the  poor  who  are  unable 
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Juliua  Johaxwen,  of  Port  Clinton,  Ohio^  standincr  under  a  pear  tree  loaded  with  blossoms  and  bees, 
apiary  is  just  l>ack  of  the  greenhouse  out  of  sight. 


The 


to  buy  it  for  such  occasions.  With  a  little 
effort  honey  could  easily  be  made  as  essen- 
tial to  holiday  dinners  as  cranberries  have 
become  already. 

THE  DISCUSSION  ON  FOUL  BROOD 
BT  J.  w.  STINK,  Deputy  Bee  Inspector. 

One  of  the  topics  of  special  interest  to 
those  having  diseased  bees,  or  who  had  near 
neighbors  with  diseased  bees,  was  the  paper 
en  the  foul-brood  situation  in  Iowa  by  Mr. 
Edward  G,  Brown,  of  Sergeants  Bluff.  He 
told  of  a  very  interesting  and  practical  way 
of  dealing  with  American  foul  brood.  The 
plan  in  brief  was  as  follows :  Take  the  dis- 
eased colony  and  shake  or  brush  all  the 
bees  from  the  comb  and  hive  it  in  a  hive 
with  starters.     Insert  an  empty  comb  in 


place  of  one  frame,  with  the  starter,  thus 
giving  a  place  for  the  bees  to  deposit  the 
diseased  honey.  As  soon  as  the  honey  has 
been  deposited,  probably  by  the  next  morn- 
ing after  hiving,  take  away  the  comb  of 
honey  and  insert  a  frame  with  a  starter. 
All  the  combs  built  from  the  starters  are 
saved  by  this  method. 

The  beekeepers  of  Iowa  as  a  whole  seem 
quite  willing  to  co-operate  with  the  inspec- 
tors in  getting  rid  of  disease  among  the  bees. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  work  of  the  inspec- 
tor is  educational ;  and  when  the  beekeepers 
are  all  willing  to  become  educated  along 
apiarian  lines,  especially  with  bee  diseases, 
there  will  not  be  the  need  of  the  field  work 
of  the  inspector  that  there  is  now. 


FBUIT-OBOWINO  SO  OENEBAL  THAT  BEES  CAN  NOT  BIAEE  A 
XNO:  YET  THE  FBUIT-MEN  ABE  BUTINO  MOBE  BEES 


UV- 


BY  JULIUS  JOIIANSEN 


On  the  so-called  "  Peninsula,"  Danbury, 
and  Catawba  Island,  fruit-growing  has  be- 
come so  general  that  the  farmers  there  buy 
their  own  feed  stuff,  every  available  foot  of 
ground  being  planted  to  fruit.  It  is  only 
when  an  orchard  has  become  too  old,  and 
is,  consequently,  pulled  out,  that  the  land  is 
planted  to  farm  crops  a  few  years  to  in- 


vigorate it,  as  they  say.  Then  it  is  planted 
to  fruit  again. 

Most  of  the  farms  are  small — many  only 
ten  or  twenty  acres,  with  very  few  above  40. 

Many  of  these  small  farmers  were  also 
beekeepers  on  a  small  scale  a  few  years  ago. 
They  kept  eight  or  ten  colonies  each:  and 
one  of  whom  I  knew  had  25  or  30.     How- 
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Apiary  of  D.  S.  Zedeker,  Parlier,  Oal.,  confiistins  of  151  colonies,  all  located  under  a  grape-arbor. 
Why  don't  the  bees  "  eat  the  grapes  "  ? 


ever,  as  fruit-growing  became  so  general,  i 
the  bees  failed  for  lack  of  food,  I  think. 
Not  able  to  get  what  they  wanted,  they  took 
what  they  could  get — honey-dew,  I  suppose. 
Some  have  asked  me  why  their  bees  made 
nothing  but  black,  bad-tasting  honey.  On 
account  of  it  the  colonies  often  died  through 
the  winter. 

After  most  of  the  bees  had  died  the  fruit- 
growers began  to  realize  that  some  certain 
varieties  of  peaches  did  not  do  so  well  as 
they  did  when  there  were  bees  to  visit  the 
trees.  This  was  especially  noticed  by  a 
Mr.  R.  Shumardebeck,  an  extensive  fruit- 
grower, and  a  keen  observer  of  nature.  He 
called  on  me,  and  asked  for  the  loan  of  some 


bees.  He  said  that,  since  his  neighbors'  bees 
were  dead,  be  scarcely  saw  a  bee  in  his 
orchard;  and  since  then  this  variety  of  his 
].eache8  had  given  very  small  crops. 

Well,  he  got  the  bees,  and  hauled  them 
six  or  seven  miles;  and  after  fruit-bloom 
was  over  he  brought  them  back  again  full 
of  honey.  In  the  fall  he  brought  me  some 
peaches,  and  said  the  bees  had  greatly  ben- 
efited his  crop.  At  this  time  he  also  made 
arrangements  to  get  some  bees  for  the  next 
spring. 

Since  then  I  have  heard  that  some  of  the 
smaller  growers  have  stocked  up  again  for 
the  sole  benefit  of  their  fruit. 

Port  Clinton,  Ohio. 


EXCELLENT  H0NE7  DISPLAT  AT  THE  BRATTLEBORO   (VT.)   FAIR 


BY  DR.  BURTON  N.  GATES 
AtsUtant  Profsstor  of  Beekeepinff,  Mtute^chuaetta  Agricuttural  CoUege 


The  Valley  Fair,  held  at  Brattleboro 
annually,  has  the  New  England  reputation 
for  superiority  of  the  materials  exhibited 
in  all  classes.  This  September  Mr.  Robert 
G.  Coombs,  of  Guilford,  made  an  especially 
attractive  display  of  bees,  wax,  appliances, 
and  comb  and  extracted  honey.  For  the 
honey  display,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
Mr.  Coombs  used  the  massing  effect.  This 
was  accomplished  by  means  of  shelving 
arranged  in  graduated  steps.     A  further 


unique  and  desirable  feature  was  the  illumi- 
nation of  his  display  by  numerous  electric 
lights  in  the  rear.  This  added  materially  to 
<he  brilliancy  and  sparkle  of  his  products. 
The  fair  being  held  after  cool  weather  had 
set  in  precluded  the  possible  disaster  from 
the  entrance  of  robber  bees  which  might 
have  attacked  the  exposed  comb  honey.  To 
obviate  this  difficulty,^  as  has  been  previous- 
ly mentioned,  the  Connecticut  Beekeepers' 
Association  have  prohibited  the  display  of 
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Honey  exhibit  at  the  Brattleboro  (Vt.)  Fair,  1913.     This  ia  an  excellent  set-up  of  the  local  product, 
the  brilliancy  obtained  by  the  electric  illumination  from  the  rear. 


N4yte 


comb  honey  which  is  not  glazed  or  otherwise 
protected  from  the  attack  of  bees.  The 
glazing  is  further  advisable  from  the  sani- 
tary standpoint.  Another  feature  which 
Mr.  Coombs  might  have  utilized  is  the  glass 
shelving  so  much  liked  by  those  who  display 
in  Connecticut.  Glass  shelving,  of  course, 
facilitates  the  transmission  of  light  and  adds 
to  the  brilliancy  of  the  exhibit. 

Mr.  Coombs  is,  by  the  way,  an  enthusi- 
astic and  progressive  beekeeper.  He  in- 
forms the  writer  that,  from  131  colonies,  he 


secured  1793  pounds  of  fully  capped  comb 
Iwney  and  2209  pounds  of  extracted  honey. 
Mr.  Coombs  also  raised  upward  of  1000 
queens,  and  has,  besides,  handled  upward 
of  400  colonies  of  bees,  a  part  of  which  was 
the  increase  from  his  yard.  He  puts  into 
winter  quarters  about  131  colonies.  The 
nectar  flow  in  his  locality  is  largely  clover 
and  raspberry.  By  judicious  manipulation 
it  is  estimated  that  at  least  500  colonies  may 
be  supported  in  the  vicinity. 
Amherst,  Mass. 


THE  OPINIONS  OF  SOME  FBUIT-MEN  AS  TO  THE  VALUE  OF  BEES 


Location  for  Outyards  Provided  by  the  Fruit-men  who  also  do 
all  the  Hauling  Necessary 


BY  J.  M.  DONALDSON 


On  page  790,  Nov.  15,  the  editor  says: 
"  We  believe  the  time  will  soon  come  when 
beekeepers  living  in  fruit  districts  need  pay 
no  rent  for  out-apiaries."  With  me  that 
time  has  already  come.  When  I  moved  into 
the  fruit-belt  of  New  Jersey,  long  before  I 


liad  increased  my  bees  enough  to  make  out- 
apiaries  necessary,  I  began  receiving  re- 
quests from  fruit-growers  to  place  bees  in 
their  orchards,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
wanted  the  bees  more  than  I  did  the  loca- 
tions.    I  was  able  to  make  bargains  with 
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J.  M.  DonaldboA's  apiary,  located  in  the  Ballm^er  orcliard.     Mr.  Bailin^er  is  so  anxious  to  have  the  bees 
there  that  he  does  all  the  haulinir  free  of  charge. 


them  that  were  very  much  in  my  favor.  My 
agreement  usually  is  that  I  place  the  bees  on 
the  farm  in  question,  and  in  return  the  own- 
er gives  me  ground  rent,  and  does  all  my 
hauling  to  and  from  the  yards.  This  agree- 
ment makes  it  possible  for  me  to  operate  all 
my  yards  with  one  outfit  without  either 
keeping  or  hiring  horses. 

Of  course  I  give  my  landlords  all  the 
honey  they  need  for  family  use,  but  in 
return  they  give  me  fruit  and  berries  that 
equal  and  often  exceed  the  price  of  the 
honey. 

Cut  No.  1  shows  my  Ballinger  yard,  locat- 
ed on  the  farm  of  David  Ballinger.  This 
farm  has  138  acres  planted  with  fruit  and 
berries.    Here  is  what  Mr.  Ballinger  says: 

The  bees  at  my  farm  I  consider  a  very  necessary 
adjanct  to  fruit-growing.  I  grew  last  year  15  acres 
of  strawberries;  and  although  we  had  several  frosts 
which  killed  quite  a  lot  of  bloom,  and  also  fruit  that 
was  set,  we  had  a  fair  crop,  for  which  I  give  the 
bees  the  credit,  as  they  helped  to  fertilize  the  later 
bloom,  which,  of  course,  was  weak  in  that  particular. 

I  also  find  the  bees  valuable  for  helping  to  get  a 
set  of  fruit  on  my  apple  and  peach  orchards,  as 
oftentimes  we  have  either  too  much  wind  or  some 
days  none  at  all. 

My  crops  of  fruit  and  also  strawberries  have  been 
larger,  and  also  more  regular,  since  keeping  more 
bees. 

Cut  No.  2  represents  my  Lippincott  yard, 
located  on  the  farm  of  J.  Howard  Lippin- 
cott, which  contains  120  acres  planted  with 


apples,  peaches,  and  berries.  I  was* unable 
to  get  a  written  statement  from  Mr.  Lippin- 
cott, but  the  fact  that  the  apiary  is  there 
should  be  sufficient  proof  that  he  considers 
them  valuable. 

I  have  only  one  yard  that  is  not  located 
en  a  fruit-farm.  That  is  my  Campbell  yard, 
located  on  the  farms  of  the  Campbell  Soup 
Co.  They  grow  vegetables  and  berries,  also 
cucumbers,  both  in  the  open  and  under  glass. 
Mr.  H.  F.  Hall,  their  general  manager,  who 
is  also  president  of  the  Vegetable-growers* 
Association,  says : 

The  service  of  the  honeybee  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  growing  cucumbers  under  glass;  as, 
without  their  aid,  it  would  be  nef  esKary  to  hand- 
pollinate  every  female  flower  in  order  to  obtain  a 
crop.  This  would  result  in  higher  prices,  due  to  the 
extra  labor  required,  as  well  as  to  the  fact  that  a 
lighter  yield  with  a  smaller  percentage  of  hiG;h-grade 
fruit  has  always  resulted  when  hand  pollinating  is 
substituted  for  the  work  of  our  little  friends  the 
honeybees. 

The  bees  adapt  themselves  very  readily  to  the 
greenhouse  environment,  provided  the  hive  is  not 
kept  at  too  hi?h  a  temperature.  During  warm 
V.  eatlier  it  is  advisable  to  place  the  hive  outside  the 
^(>use,  and  provide  an  opening  through  the  wall  or 
glasa. 

1  think  that  beekeepers  who  are  located 
near  fruit-growers  can  hasten  the  time  spok- 
en of  by  the  editor  if  they  will  arm  them- 
selves with  expert  testimony,  go  to  the  fruit- 
men,  and  have  a  heart-to-heart  talk. 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 
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Another  of  Mr.  Donaldson's  apiaries,  located  in  the  Lippincott  orchard,   consisting  of   120  acres  of  apples, 

peachea,  and  berries. 


COLOB  SENSE  OF  THE  BEE 


A  Lecture  by  Dr.  Carl  Mulsow,  Munich.    Pullished  in  the  Muenehner  Bienemeitunff.     Translated  by  J.  A. 
Heberle,  B.  S.,  Markt  Oberdorf,  Bavaria,  Oerman,. 


[The  average  American  reader  is  apt  to  skip  over  scientific  articles,  espeolallv  those  which  are  not 
illustrated.  In  other  wt>rd8,  we  read  what  can  be  read  quickly,  and  often  put  o£F  the  long  discussiona  for 
another  time — another  time  which  too  often  never  comes.  The  following  list  of  experiments,  proving  that 
bees  are  not  color  blind,  is  interesting  and  valuable,  and  we  feel  sure  that  those  who  pass  it  by  will  be  the 
losers. — Ed.  ] 


The  relation  between  flowers  and  insects 
has  long  been  one  of  the  most  favored  and 
interesting  chapters  of  biology.  The  natur 
ralist  Christian  Konrad  Sprengel  was  the 
first  one  who,  at  the  end  of  the  18th  centiii-y, 
showed  by  many  experiments  that  flowers 
do  not,  without  compensation,  give  their 
sweet  treasure  (the  nectar)  to  the  visiting 
insects.  He  demonstrated  that  the  flowers 
were  dependent  on  the  visits  of  the  insects. 
He  showed  various  forms  and  devices  of 
the  blossoms  that  insured  the  necessary 
pollination  by  the  nectar-gathering  insects. 
The  flowers  secrete  nectar,  not  as  a  generous 
gift  for  the  benefit  of  the  insects,  but  for 
the  selfish  purpose  of  being  pollinated  to 
propagate  the  species.  Sprengel  was  also 
of  the  opinion  that  the  various  bright  colors 
and  the  sweet  scent  of  the  flowers  were  for 
the  purpose  of  attracting  the  insects.  To 
facilitate  the  finding  of  the  nectar  in  the 
depths  of  the  blossoms  there  are  often  con- 
spicuous markings  and  patches  at  the  base 
of  the  petals — signs  to  show  the  insects  the 
way — to  lead  them  to  the  nectaries. 

After  Sprengel  other  naturalists  continued 
the  study  of  these  interesting  observations, 


and  added  numerous  new  facts.  Most  nat- 
uralists accepted  the  theory  that  the  bright 
colors  of  flowers  are  for  the  purpose  of 
attracting  the  insects.  Some  scientists,  how- 
ever, opposed  this  theory,  especially  the 
French  scientist  Plateau,  who  endeavored 
to  show  by  numerous  experiments  that  the 
color  is  of  no  importance  for  the  finding  of 
the  flowers  by  the  insects.  Other  scientists 
who  opposed  Plateau's  view  devised  new 
experiments  to  show  that  Sprengel's  theory 
was  well  founded. 

The  entire  controversy  was  opened  again 
when  the  ophthalmogist  Hess,  who  had 
made  an  extensive  investigation  about  the 
color  sense  of  various  groups  of  animals, 
asserted  that  the  insects,  especially  the  bee, 
have  no  color  sense — that  she  is  color  blind. 
To  digress  a  little,  a  few  words  about  what 
is  meant  by  color  blindness.  The  color- 
blind man  can  distinguish  various  colors 
from  each  other,  but  he  does  not  see  as  the 
man  with  the  normal  eye ;  various  colors  he 
sees  as  only  different  shades  of  gray.  He 
distinguishes  the  colors  only  after  their 
brightness.  Through  long  experience  the 
color  blind  has  learned  from  childhood  that 
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his  assoeiates  called  this  blue,  that  red,  etc., 
so  that  in  most  cases  he  can  tell  the  color  of 
objects  from  its  brightness.  If,  however, 
two  colors  that  are  of  a  decidedly  different 
hue  (shade)  have  the  same  brightness,  then 
the  color  blind  can  no  longer  see  a  differ- 
ence. So  we  may  say  the  color  blind  has  the 
ability  of  distinguishing  various  colors,  but 
has  no  sense  of  color — he  sees  the  colors  not 
as  such. 

Hess  came  through  his  extended  investi- 
gations to  the  conclusion  that  a  sense  of 
color  is  developed  only  by  the  higher  order 
of  vertebrate  animals,  and  that  the  lower 
order  from  the  fish  downward  are  destitute 
of  the  sense  of  color.  Hess  used  in  many  of 
Iiis  experiments  the  bee,  and  thereby  was 
the  controversy  whether  the  bees  or  the  in- 
sects were  attracted  by  the  flowers  through 
their  bright  colors  opened  anew. 

If,  as  Hess  asserts,  the  bees  are  color- 
blind, how  are  the  various  experiments  by 
which  many  scientists  formerly  showed  that 
the  bees  were  attracted  and  the  sense  of 
location  assisted  by  the  colors  to  be  explain- 
ed t  The  explanation  is  very  easy.  All 
these  experiments  showed  merely  that  the 
bees  can  distinguish  between  various  colors 
the  same  as  the  color-blind  man,  but  are  no 
proof  that  the  bees  have  color  sense.  This 
is  the  new  principle  on  which  Hess  (and 
perfectly  correct)  wants  the  question  solved. 

That  is  the  theoretical  part  of  the  ques- 
tion. Now  we  will  consider  some  selected 
experiments  which  have  been  recently  made 
with  a  view  of  proving  the  color  sense  in 
bees.  We  will  determine  the  value  of  these 
experiments  after  the  new  theory  developed 
by  Hess. 

The  zoologist  v.  Dobkiewicz  made  numer- 
ous experiments  which,  in  their  arrange- 
ments and  results,  often  agreed  with  those 
of  former  investigators.  For  instance,  on  a 
clover-field  that  was  visited  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  bees  he  put  up  conspicuous  artificial 
flowers  of  a  yellow  color  that  were  filled 
with  honey.  These  flowers  remained  unno- 
ticed by  the  bees  for  a  long  time.  The  bees 
when  once  started  to  work  on  a  flower  are 
not  readily  detracted.  If,  perchance,  a  bee 
alighted  on  one  of  these  artificial  flowers, 
-  or  the  experimenter  put  one  on,  such  a  bee 
returned  to  the  new  feeding-place  as  long 
as  she  found  something  there.  She  is  guided 
by  the  sight  because  now  she  alights  also  on 
yellow  artiflcial  flowers  which  contain  no 
honey. 

In  a  similar  way  bees  may  be  trained  to 
visit  colored  disks.  In  a  place  in  his  garden 
over  which  the  bees  of  one  colony  flew 
regularly,  v.  Dobkiewicz  put  up  large  disks 
that  were  covered  with  red,  yellow,  and 


orange  colored  paper.  These  disks  were  not 
noticed  by  the  bees.  He  put  a  plate  with  hon- 
ey near  these  disks.  This  plate,  with  a  few 
bees  that  had  alighted  on  it,  was  set  upon 
the  yellow  disk.  The  bees  were  now  for  days 
fed  on  the  yellow-colored  disk.  One  day  the 
places  of  the  colored  disks  were  exchanged, 
but  the  honey  remained  on  the  yellow  disk. 
The  bees  visited  only  the  yellow  disk — never 
the  orange-colored  one  that  had  been  put  on 
the  place  that  the  yellow  had  occupied.  Fi- 
nally the  disks  were  again  placed  as  at  first. 
The  yellow  disk  was  now  without  honey,  but 
the  red  and  orange  colored  disks  received 
honey.  The  bees  visited  again  the  yellow 
disk,  looking  in  vain  for  the  accustomed 
honey,  while  the  honey  on  the  red  ard 
orange  disks  was  not  noticed.  The  bees  had 
been  trained  to  look  for  food  on  the  yellow 
color. 

The  possibility  of  training  bees  to  visit  a 
certain  color  is  shown  very  nicely  by  the 
following  experiment  also  carried  out  by 
V.  Dobkiewicz. 

A  square  box  was  used  having  three  sides 
of  glass  and  the  fourth  one  of  cardboard.  In 
the  cardboard  two  openings  were  cut,  one  to 
the  left  side,  the  other  on  the  right  side.  A 
comb  of  honey  was  put  in  the  box.  The 
bees  had  been  trained  in  a  former  experi- 
ment to  use  an  opening  in  a  yellow  box.  On 
the  cardboard  side  of  this  glass  box  a  yellow 
disk  was  put  next  to  the  hole  on  the  left  side 
(the  hole  was  kept  open).  The  other  hole 
on  the  right  side  was  marked  likewise,  but 
a  red  disk  was  used,  and  the  opening  was 
closed.  Inside  both  openings  were  marked 
just  as  on  the  outside.  The  bees,  which  had 
previously  been  trained  to  the  yellow  color, 
used  for  entrance  and  exit  the  yellow  open- 
ing on  the  left.  After  some  time  the  mark- 
ing was  exchanged,  the  red  disk  was  put  to 
the  left  and  the  yellow  to  the  right  opening. 
This  change  was  made  not  only  on  the  out- 
side but  on  the  inside  also  and  both  holes 
kept  open.  The  bees  were  not  confused; 
they  used  the  yellow  opening  as  before. 
After  some  time  the  marking  was  changed 
back  as  it  was  on  the  start  of  the  experi- 
ment, but  after  a  while  the  marking  on  the 
inside  of  the  box  was  changed,  the  outside 
disks  remaining  unchanged — ^both  holes 
kept  open.  The  left  opening  on  the  outside 
was  now  marked  yellow  and  on  the  inside 
red.  The  opening  to  the  right  was  outside 
marked  red,  but  on  the  inside  yellow — ^both 
holes  kept  open.  Again  the  bees  used  with- 
out hesitation  the  yellow  opening  on  the  left 
side  for  the  entrance,  and  the  right  opening, 
which  was  yellow  on  the  inside  and  red  on 
the  outside,  was  used  as  exit.  We  might  say 
that  their  sense  of  location,  or  the  entran<?^ 
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and  exit  in  this  experiment,  was  governed 
entirely  by  the  yellow  color. 

These  experiments  proved  what  older  in- 
vestigations had  already  shown — the  bees 
were  in  fact  locating  (finding  their  way)  by 
colors.  But  do  these  experiments  prove  that 
the  bees  possess  the  sense  of  color?  No,  the 
bees  might  be  color  blind  and  react  just  as 
they  did.  By  these,  as  by  older  experiments, 
was  proven  only  that  the  bees  can  distin- 
guish some  colors.  Whether  they  see  colors 
as  such  is  a  different  question  which  may 
also  be  solved  by  experiments,  as  we  shall 
see  by  the  following  investigations  of  the 
zoologist  K.  v.  Frisch,  Munich.  He  takes 
issue  with  the  views  of  Hess  regarding  the 
color  sense  of  animals.  He  has  also  made 
experiments  with  bees  to  disprove  the  view 
of  Hess  that  the  bees  have  no  sense  of  color. 

K.  v.  Frisch  in  arranging  his  experiments 
was  guided  by  the  following  principle : 

A  color-blind  eye  sees  the  colors  only  as 
various  shades  of  gray.  It  sees  no  colors — 
only  colorless  brightness  of  variable  inten- 
sity (farblose  Helligkeitswerte). 

Therefore  to  each  color — for  instance  yel- 
low— there  must  exist  a  certain  shade  of 
gray  which  a  eolor-blind  eye  can  not  distin- 
guish from  yellow ;  both  will  appear  of  the 
same  colorless  brightness ;  both  will  have  the 
same  "  farhlosen  Helligkeitswert" 

K.  V.  Frisch  took  30  pieces  of  gray  papers 
which  showed  all  the  various  shades  of  gray 
from  white  to  black.  These  papers,  all  of 
equal  shape  and  size,  were  fastened  on  a 
table,  not  in  the  regular  order  of  the  shades 
of  color,  but  at  random.  Among  them  were 
also  placed  two  papers  in  shape  and  size  as 
the  others  but  of  yellow  color.  On  each 
paper  a  small  dish  was  placed.  Those  on 
the  gray  papers  were  kept  empty,  while  the 
two  dishes  on  the  yellow  paper  were  filled 
with  sugar  syrap.  As  soon  as  the  bees  of  a 
nearby  colony  discovered  the  syrup  on  the 
yellow  paper  they  began  to  visit  these  two 
dishes  in  large  numbers. 

The  bees  were  fed  for  two  days  on  the 
yellow  paper  to  train  them  to  the  yellow 
color.  The  places  of  all  the  papers  were 
frequently  changed  so  the  bees  might  not 
learn  to  locate  the  syrup  after  the  order  in 
which  the  papers  were  arranged  on  the 
table  (to  eliminate  as  much  as  possible 
every  thing  for  guidance  except  the  color). 
The  bees  alighted  always  on  the  yellow 
paper  without  the  least  hesitation. 

The  two  yellow  papers  and  the  dishes 
were  taken  away  and  two  new  yellow  pa- 
pers were  put  in  other  places.  Two  new 
dislies  were  put  on  these  yellow  papers. 
This  was  done  so  there  would  be  no  odor 
to  attract  or  guide  the  bees.     Now  all  the 


dishes  on  the  gray  and  yellow  papers  were 
filled  with  syrup. 

From  this  experiment  the  following  de- 
duction was  made:  If  the  bees  are  color 
blind  they  will  see  the  yellow  only  as  a  gray, 
and  must  mistake  some  one  or  more  of  the 
30  gray  shades  for  the  yellow\  The  bees, 
however,  made  no  such  mistake;  they  visited 
only  the  two  yellow  papers  and  paid  no 
attention  to  the  many  syrup-dishes  on  the 
gray  papers.  In  locating  the  syrups  they 
were  guided  only  by  the  yellow  color. 

After  the  syrup  had  been  removed  from 
the  dishes  on  the  gray  papers  and  the  bees 
fed  for  some  time  on  the  yellow,  the  dishes 
with  the  syrup  were  removed  from  the 
yellow  and  replaced  with  empty  dishes,  so 
that  all  the  papers  on  the  table  contained 
only  empty  dishes.  The  bees  visited  the  two 
dishes  on  the  yellow  papers  in  great  num- 
bers, searching  in  vain  for  syrup,  but  not  a 
bee  alighted  on  one  of  the  gray  papers. 

In  the  preceding  experiment  it  has  been 
proven  that  the  bees  recognize  the  yellow 
paper  not  only  by  the  colorless  brightness 
but  by  the  yellow  color.  K.  v.  Frisch  show- 
ed further  by  experiments  that  the  same 
results  can  be  obtained  for  blue. 

The  following  is  a  strong  proof.  After 
bees  had  been  trained  to  blue  the  two  blue 
papers  were  removed  and  two  new  blue 
papers  were  put  on  another  place.  All  the 
30  dishes  on  gray  paper  were  filled  with 
syrup;  only  the  two  dishes  on  the  blue 
paper  were  left  empty.  The  bees  visited 
the  empty  dishes  on  the  blue  papers  in  great 
numbers,  and  searched  industriously  for 
syrup,  while  the  dishes  with  the  syrup  on 
the  gray  papers  were  for  a  long  time  not 
noticed. 

Against  the  preceding  experiments  the 
following  objection  might  be  raised.  Al- 
though the  shades  of  the  30  gray  papers 
were  so  nicely  graded  that  the  human  eye 
could  barely  distinguish  the  two  nearest 
shades,  perhaps  the  eye  of  the  bee  is  so 
delicate  for  perceiving  differences  in  color 
brightness  that  even  if  it  sees  no  color  it 
can  readily  distinguish  the  yellow  and  blue 
paper  by  its  shade  of  brightness.  If  that 
were  so,  then  the  bees  could  be  trained  to 
one  particular  shade  of  gray.  K.  v.  Frisch 
made  the  following  experiments: 

The  bees  were  fed  nine  days  exclusively 
on  gray  No.  15.  After  removing  the  syrup- 
dish  from  No.  15,  and  replacing  it  with  an 
empty  one,  the  bees  were  searching^  for  the 
syrup  on  the  various  gray  papers  without 
any  preference  to  No.  15.  The  objection  to 
the  experiments  is  therefore  groundless. 

With  the  above-recited  experiments  there 
has  doubtless  been  proven  that  the  bees 
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really  see  colors.  Another  question  is 
whether  the  color  sense  is  similar  to  ours — 
if  not,  in  what  way  it  differs.  K.  v.  Frisch 
has  tried  to  solve  this  problem  too.  After 
bees  were  trained  to  a  certain  color,  he  used 
besides  the  gray  papers  various  other  color- 
ed papers  also,  and  found  that  the  bees 
sometimes,  besides  the  color  they  were  train- 
ed to  notice,  would  also  take  notice  of  similar 
colors.  Since  the  investigation  is  not  com- 
plete we  will  not  detail  them  further.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  bees  could  not 
be  trained  to  pure  red.  They  would  mistake 
it  for  black  and  dark  gray.  That  means 
that  the  bees  can  not  see  the  red  color  as 
such. 

The  fact  that  the  bees  can't  see  red  as 
such  brings  us  back  to  the  relation  of  insects 
and  flowers.  In  former  times  when  no  one 
thought  of  making  exact  experiments  about 
the  color  sense  of  bees,  investigators  had 
pointed  out  that  blue  and  violet  blossoms 
were  preferred  by  the  bees,  and  the  pure 
red  neglected.     This  is  true  only  of  pure 
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red.  Purple  and  carmine  red  contain  some 
blue,  and  are,  as  v.  Frisch  showed,  recog- 
nized by  the  bees,  but  easily  mistaken  for 
blue. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  are  in 
harmony  with  the  colors  of  the  flowers. 
With  the  exception  of  the  poppies,  whose 
size  without  the  color  is  sufficient  to  attract 
the  insects,  there  are  hardly  any  pure-red 
flowers  in  our  flora. 

Many  plants  produce  shining-red  fruits, 
but  these  are  intended  for  the  birds,  not  the 
insects.  It  is  of  special  interest  that  in 
some  countries  red  blossoms  are  found  quite 
abundantly,  but  by  those  plants  that  are 
pollinated  by  the  humming-birds,  not  by 
insects. 

The  investigations  of  v.  Frisch  have 
doubtless  proven  that  the  bees  have  color 
sense.  The  old  theory  that  the  colors  of 
flowers  are  designed  to  attract  the  insects, 
which  has  been  opposed  by  Hess,  has  been 
successfully  vindicated. 

Markt  Oberdorf,  Bavaria,  Germany. 


REPORT  OF  KENTUCKY  STATE  BEEKEEPERS'  CONVENTION 


BY  RICHARD  PRIEST  DIETZMAN 


On  Friday,  January  9,  1914,  of  Farmers' 
Week,  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Agricultural  College  of  the  Kentucky  State 
University,  there  was  held  a  beekeepers' 
convention  in  one  of  the  assembly  rooms  of 
the  State  Experimental  Station.  About  fifty 
beekeepers  were  present  when  the  conven- 
tion was  called  to  order  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning  by  Professor  H.  Garman  of  the 
State  Experimental  Station.  He  welcomed 
the  beekeepers  in  a  few  well-chosen  words, 
and  introduced  Mr.  H.  F.  Hillenmeyer,  of 
Lexington,  Ky.,  who  presented  a  very  inter- 
esting paper  on  "  Kentucky  as  a  Beekeep- 
ing State."  He  was  followed  by  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kastle,  the  director  of  the  station,  who  had 
prepared  a  paper  outlining  the  purposes  of 
the  meeting. 

Professor  C.  W.  Matthews,  of  the  station, 
was  introduced  and  read  a  very  interesting 
paper  on  "  Bees  in  Relation  to  Fruit-grow- 
ing." 

Dr.  M.  A.  Aulick,  of  Bradford,  Ky.,  was 
next  introduced,  and  gave  a  most  interesting 
talk  on  his  methods  of  producing  extracted 
honey.  We  understand  that  Dr.  Aulick  is 
one  of  the  most  successful  beekeepers  in  the 
State,  and  that  his  extracted  honey  has 
olways  a  ready  market  at  the  best  prices. 
When  he  concluded  his  address,  th#  points 
that  he  made  were  discussed  on  the  floor  by 
various  people  who  were  interested  in  the 


subject,  after  which  Mr.  H.  C.  demons,  of 
Boyd,  Ky.,  delivered  an  address  on  "  Win- 
tering Bees,"  advocating  the  use  of  sealed 
covers.  There  seemed  to  be  a  number  pres- 
ent in  favor  of  the  absorption  cushion,  and 
an  animated  debate  took  place,  which 
brought  the  convention  up  to  the  adjourn- 
ing hour  for  lunch. 

After  lunch,  Professor  Garman  presented 
a  paper  on  the  "  Prevention  of  Swarming." 
Mr.  E.  E.  Barton,  of  Falmouth,  gave  a  talk 
on  sweet  clover.  Mrs.  J.  T.  Marvis  of  the 
same  town  was  unable  to  be  present,  but 
sent  a  paper  on  the  same  subject,  which  was 
read. 

Mr.  demons  then  delivered  a  second 
address  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Jordan,  of 
Morgan,  Ky.,  on  "  The  Importance  of  Good 
Queens  in  an  Apiary." 

The  convention  then  proceeded  to  organ- 
ize a  State  Beekeepers'  Association.  Dr. 
Aulick  was  elected  President,  Mr.  demons 
Vice-president,  and  Professor  Garman  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer.  The  constitution  was 
adopted,  and  plans  were  laid  for  a  vigorous 
campaign  for  members. 

A  bill  had  been  prepared  to  strengthen 
the  law  concerning  foul-brood  inspection, 
and  it  was  next  taken  up  and  discussed, 
section  by  section,  and  unanimously  approv- 
ed as  prepared,  and  each  member  present 
pledged  himself  to  use  his  best  endeavors 
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Benjamin    Paine's  apiary  and  orchard  at  Roswell,  Idaho.     Reprinted  from  the  March  15th  issue  for  1907. 


with  the  members  of  the  Legislature  from 
his  district  to  secure  the  passage  of  this  bill, 
after  which  the  meeting  adjourned. 

It  is  hoped  during  the  coming  year  a 
large  number  of  beekeepers  in  the  State  will 
become  members  of  the  State  Beekeepers' 


Association,  and  that  when  we  meet  again 
next  January  during  Farmers'  Week  we 
will  have  a  strong,  live,  and  compact  organ- 
ization, and  a  meeting  that  will  be  full  of 
interest  and  instruction  to  all,  from  begin- 
ner to  expert. 


A  LABOE  FBUIT-OBOWEB  WHO  IS  ALSO  AN  EXTENSIVE  BEEKEEPEB 


BY  BENJAMIN  PAINE 


[  Remembering  the  picture  of  the  apiarv  in  an  orchard  which  we  published  in  our  March  15th  issue 
for  1907,  we  wrote  Mr.  Paine,  asking  him  to  tell  something  of  his  experience  during  the  six  years  that 
have  elapsed.  It  transpired,  however,  that  he  had  moved  from  the  former  location  to  another  one  near 
by — ^but  his  article,  which  follows,  gives  the  particulars.  The  engraving  referred  to  is  reproduced  here- 
with.— Ed.] 


Finding  I  could  not  combine  farming 
with  beekeeping  without  hiring  a  great  deal 
of  help  (and  that  took  all  the  profit),  I  sold 
the  forty  acres  that  I  lived  on,  at  the  time 
the  accompanying  picture  was  taken,  for 
$205  an  acre,  and  bought  ten  acres  about  a 
mile  from  the  original  home.  I  built  a  new 
home,  and  planned  near  it  my  bee-yard.  I 
planted  98  cherry  trees  between  the  house 
and  honey-house.  They  are  from  10  to  12 
feet  high  now,  at  3  years  old,  and  this  year 
some  had  five  gallons  of  cherries  on  them. 

The  bees,  however,  did  not  do  as  well,  and 
for  five  years  I  kept  getting  less  and  less 
honey.  After  investigating  this  I  found 
there  were  too  many  bees  in  my  locality — 
1150  colonies  in  all  in  a  circle  of  three  miles 
around  me,  so  I  could  see  it  was  time  for  me 
to  do  something  or  lose  out.  I  scattered 
my  bees  out  in  different  yards  from  three  to 
ten  miles  from  home. 


I  had  about  200  colonies  last  spring. 
They  increased  to  400  colonies,  and  I  got 
$600  worth  of  comb  honey  and  14,000  lbs. 
of  extracted  honey.  I  put  about  12,000 
pounds  of  this  in  five-pound  paper  bogs, 
and  I  got  7  to  7%  eta.  a  pound  for  it.  There 
is  more  and  more  call  each  year  for  honey 
put  up  in  this  way.  I  had  orders  for  tons 
that  I  could  not  fill  this  year. 

Seven  to  twelve  years  ago  when  I  was 
nearly  the  only  one  that  kept  any  amount 
of  bees  I  could  count  on  $10.00  to  the  colo- 
ny, spring  count.  Now  since  others  have 
crowded  in,  if  I  get  $3.00  to  $4.00  a  colony 
I  do  well.  However,  by  spreading  them  out 
]  did  some  better  last  year,  although  it  takes 
more  time  and  expense  to  care  for  them. 
My  wife  and  1  and  my  son  tended  them  this 
year,  so  the  expense  was  not  very  great.  I 
have  an  extracting-wagon  with  power  to 
run  the  extractor. 
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Idaho  is  a  good  bee  country,  but  it  is 
getting  badly  overstocked  for  profit  to  the 
beeman. 

Roswell,  Idaho. 


[Mr.  Paine  has  promised  us  a  set  of  pic- 
tures of  his  portable  power-extracting  out- 
fit. These  will  appear  later  in  the  season. 
—Ed.] 


PBAOTIOAL  QTTESTIONS  OONCEBNINa  BEES  KEPT  PBIUABILY  FOB 
FEBTnjZINO  FBUITBLOSSOMS 


FROM  HERBERT  MILES 


What  is  the  best  apparatus  for  separat- 
ing honey  from  the  comb  for  use  on  a  farm 
having  from  five  to  ten  hives  t 

What  is  the  best  method  of  keeping  the 
number  of  hives  down  to  ten  ?  Please  under- 
stand, we  have  not  time  to .  practice  any 
scientific  methods  of  swarm  prevention  and 
processes  of  that  sort,  but  we  don't  want  to 
lose  any  swarms  or  weaken  our  present 
stands  by  too  much  swarming.  What  we 
want  to  do  is  build  up  permanent  strong 
colonies  that  will  produce  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  fine  honey  each  season  for  our  own 
consumption  and  that  of  our  friends  and 
relatives. 

The  prime  purpose  for  maintaining  these 
bees  is  to  fertilize  our  fruit  trees,  flowers, 
etc.  We  have  150  acres  in  the  heart  of 
Maryland,  one-half  under  cultivation,  the 
other  half  in  woodlands. 

There  is  no  running  stream 
very  close  to  our  bees,  and  the 
writer  notioed  a  number  of 
them  drinking  out  of  a  cess- 
pool a  considerable  distance  off 
in  the  field  from  the  house,  into 
which  are  drained  the  urinals, 
bath-room,  and  kitchen  of  the 
dwelling.  I  believe  this  is  a 
dangerous  proceding,  and  one 
that  is  liable  to  carry  infection 
not  only  to  the  bees  but  the 
people  eating  the  honey.  Of 
course,  we  have  been  told  many 
times  by  scientists  that  water 
purifies  itself  after  being  ex- 
posed to  the  air  and  running  a 
certain  distance,  and  it  would 
be  diflScult  to  cover  the  entire 
draining  system  from  this  cess- 
pool. The  only  other  place  for 
the  bees  to  get  water  would  be 
at  the  horse-trough  or  around 
the  well-curb  of  the  windmill. 
Can  you  suggest  any  easy  and 
practicable  arrangement  to  pre- 
vent the  bees  drinking  at  the 
cess-pool  drain. 

New  York  City. 


clipped,  clipping  the  two  right  wings  even 
years  and  the  two  left  wings  odd  years. 
This  plan  will  automatically  enable  you  to 
tell  the  age  of  the  queens  at  any  time. 

Undoubtedly  it  would  pay  you  to  produce 
extracted  honey,  as  the  problem  of  swarm 
prevention  in  extracted-honey  production  is 
very  small  compared  to  the  same  one  in 
comb-honey  production.  Use  good  shade 
boards  if  the  hives  are  located  out  in  the 
open,  and  make  sure  that  there  is  plenty  of 
ventilation,  both  at  the  entrance  and  under 
the  cover  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  hottest 
days.  Use  pieces  of  broken  sections  under 
the  cover,  one  at  each  corner,  to  give  a  little 
ventilation  at  the  top  in  the  hottest  weather. 
This  will  do  much  toward  preventing 
swarming,  but,  of  course,  should  be  done 
away  with  entirely  when  the  nights  are  cool. 


THE    HONEY    HEE    {Apis  mellifkal 

ANr>    IlKR   PRODUCTS. 


[Under  the  circumstances  we        «.  .  ,.        .,.        ^       .     .  v    .1.    ^   ^r   «.  .    « 

«»«»«4^  *u-»4. ^„  u«^-v  «ii « ^^  ^^^^  ^^  **>•  wntiiMf-pad  sent  out  by  the  N.  Y.  SUte  Bee- 

SUggest  that  you  keep  all  queens  keepers'  Association.     See  Jan.  16th  issue,  p.  69. 
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Follow  the  shaken-swarm  plan  for  pre- 
venting increase.  This  takes  only  a  little 
time,  and  effectually  prevents  increase  be- 
yond a  certain  point,  if  you  so  desire. 

For  an  extractor  we  would  recommend  a 
four-frame  non-reversible.  This  would  be 
as  large  as  you  would  ever  need  for  ten 
colonies,  and  would  be  a  very  inexpensive 
simple  outfit. 

Bees  must  have  considerable  water,  but 


they  use  it  hi  brood-rearing,  no  water  ever 
being  mixed  with  honey.  Bees  seem  to  pre- 
fer water  that  is  briny  or  salty.  If  you 
locate  a  half -barrel  close  to  your  bees,  and 
see  that  it  is  kept  well  supplied  with  water, 
you  will  very  seldom  see  them  obtaining 
water  any  place  else.  Use  cork  chips,  or 
wooden  floats,  so  that  the  bees  can  take  the 
water  readily  without  danger  of  drowning. 
—Ed.] 


BEES  AND  FBUIT  IN  ENGLAND 


B^^  WM.  J.  WOOLLEY^  JR. 


I  am  a  fruit-grower  on  a  small  scale.  I 
rent  five  acres  of  land  and  "  let  off  "  half  of 
it,  as  I  employ  no  help  except  in  the  sunmier 
months,  and  I  want  only  21/^  acres.  One 
acre  is  planted  with  established  plum  trees 
in  full  bearing.  One  acre  I  have  had  planted 
12  months  with  young  apple  trees,  and 
cropping  in  between  with  strawberries,  nar- 
cissus, and  other  flowers,  marrows,  tomatoes, 
cauliflowers,  etc.,  and  the  other  half -acre  is 
generally  planted  with  potatoes,  which  do 
well  there. 

This  last  year  (1913)  the  fruit  crop  in 
England  was  recorded  in  the  trade  papers 
as  only  one-fourth  to  one-half  a  crop  on  the 
average;  yet  in  my  holding,  all  the  trees 
were  loaded  and  some  breaking  down  with 
the  load  of  plums,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Damsons,  which  bore  only  one-fourth  of  a 
crop.  The  trade  papers  mention  three  causess 
of  the  poor  crop.  1.  The  fruit  spurs  on  the 
trees  were  not  well  ripened,  through  the 
constant  wet  season  of  the  year  previous, 
and  so  were  not  able  to  carry  their  proper 
share  of  fruit. 

2.  The  cold  and  wet  period  of  1913  when 


the  trees  were  in  bloom  so  that  the  blossoms 
did  not  set  properly. 

3.  The  attacks  of  aphides,etc.,  which  were 
very  numerous  through  the  season. 

If  those  were  the  causes,  why  were  my 
trees  able  to  carry  such  a  crop  of  plums  t 
I  had  the  same  wet  weather  to  contend  with. 
My  answer  is,  the  thoroughness  with  which 
the  bees  fertilized  the  blossoms.  On  the  few 
days  they  were  able  to  work  while  the  trees 
were  in  bloom,  the  weather  being  so  change- 
able, the  bees  did  not  fly  far  away  from 
home,  and,  in  consequence,  the  trees  nearest 
lo  the  hives  carried  a  grand  crop  of  fruit 
Only  one  mile  from  my  apiary  an  extensive 
fruitgrower  with  every  convenience  and  ap- 
pliance confessed  to  me  that  the  season  with 
him  was  "rotten."    He  did  not  keep  bees. 

Do  you  not  agree  that  every  fruit-grower 
ought  to  keep  bees?  I  believe  that  the  bees 
would  pay  the  grower  in  increase  of  fruit, 
oven  if  he  did  not  reap  a  good  crop  of 
honey  as  well.  I  find  by  experience  that  they 
pay  me  on  an  average  $5.00  in  honey  be- 
sides the  good  they  do  to  the  trees. 

Evesham,  England. 


CONVERSATIONS  WITH  DOOLITTLE 


Continued  from  page  90. 


swarm,  and  then  preventing  after-swarming 
of  the  parent  colony  by  placing  it  a  foot  or 
two  away  from  where  it  originally  stood, 
and  in  seven  days,  when  the  bees  are  flying 
freely,  carrying  it  to  a  new  stand,  thus 
drawing  most  of  the  flying  force  in  with  the 
swarm,  work  will  be  resumed  and  continued 
in  the  supers  without  interruption,  and  the 
surplus  be  nearly  as  great  as  though  no 
swarming  had  taken  place.  Contracting  in 
this  way  throws  the  whole  working  force 
into  the  supers  just  at  a  critical  time,  and 
secures  a  crop  of  white  honey  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  frittered  away  by  a 
continued  effort  at  swarming,  or  used  in  the 


rearing  of  bees  that  would  have  come  upon 
the  stage  of  action  when  about  the  only 
thing  that  they  could  do  would  be  to  con- 
sume much  of  the  honey  previously  stored, 
and  hang  on,  the  outside  of  the  hive  during 
the  heat  of  late  July  and  early  August  days. 
All  know  that  wMte  honey  brings  a  higher 
price  than  does  the  dark  honey  gathered  in 
the  fall,  while  the  latter,  as  a  rule,  is  just  as 
good  for  winter  stores.  The  contracting  of 
the  brood-nest,  when  properly  done,  with 
an  eye  toward  securing  the  greatest  amount 
of  the  higher-priced  honey,  puts  this  white 
honey  in  the  market  and  the  cheaper  grades 
in  the  hive  for  winter. 
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Heads  of  Grain  from  Different  Fields 


Is  a  Hungry  Queen  More  Likely  to  be  Accepted  ? 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  your  aoconnt  of 
the  smoke  method  of  introducinir.  I  have  tried  it  » 
number  of  times  the  past  season,  and  have  failed 
bnt  once,  and  that  was  in  the  case  of  a  double  hive. 
Afterward  I  noticed  the  partition  between  the  two 
colonies  had  a  crack  large  enough  so  the  bees  of  the 
two  hives  could  go  back  and  forth.  Whether  this 
was  the  reason  for  the  failure  I  do  not  know. 

Do  you  think  it  would  make  any  difference  with 
the  success  of  the  method  if  the  queen  has  fasted  a 
few  minutes  before  she  is  run  inf  There  would  be 
a  few  minutes  when  she  would  be  without  food  if 
she  were  put  into  a  cage  alone,  before  we  could  get 
the  colony  in  shape  to  run  her  in.  Supposing  the 
queen  is  received  by  mail  with  workers  which  would 
feed  her.  would  she  be  as  acceptable,  in  your  opin- 
ion, as  a  queen  that  was  a  little  hungry!  No  doubt 
you  have  had  experience  in  this.  I  have  not,  as  all 
the  queens  I  have  introduced  by  this  method  have 
been  queens  taken  directly  from  my  own  hives. 

Have  you  been  as  successful  in  running  virgin 
queens  into  ftM  strong  colonies  as  you  have  with 
fertile  queens? 

Randolph,  N.  T.,  Dec.  1.  Obobob  Shibkb. 

[Undoubtedly  the  leak  between  the  two  hives  was 
the  cause  of  the  one  failure  that  you  report  in  the 
smoke  method  of  introducing.  A  fasting  queen,  un- 
der ordinary  conditions,  will  be  more  readily  received 
by  the  bees  than  one  that  has  been  well  fed.  Tou 
will  find  the  fasting  method  of  introducing  given  in 
Samuel  Simmins*  book,  "  A  Modem  Bee-farm."  A 
description  of  this  same  method  will  be  found  under 
the  head  of  "  Introducing,"  in  our  ABC  and  X  T 
Z  of  Bee  Culture.  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Miller,  however, 
the  author  of  the  smoke  method  of  introducing,  does 
not  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  the  trouble 
to  starve  the  queen  before  she  is  given  to  the  bees. 
See  his  footnote  regarding  the  fasting  method  as 
given  in  our  ABC  and  X  T  Z  of  Bee  Culture. 

Ordinarily  it  is  easier  to  introduce  a  laying  queen 
than  a  virgin  three  or  four  days  old  to  a  full  colony. 
But  a  virgin  just  hatched  can  be  more  readily  in- 
troduced than  a  laying  queen.  But  when  the  smoke 
method  of  introducing  is  used,  it  does  not  seem  to 
make  very  much  difference  whether  the  queen  be  a 
virgin  or  a  fertile  one. — Ed.] 


The  Smoke  Metiiod  of  Introducing  Used  for  Years 

It  is  several  years  since  I  adopted  the  method  of 
introducing  queens  by  running  them  in  at  the  en- 
trance with  a  little  smoke.  If  the  bees  then  kill  the 
queen  they  would  also  kill  her  if  she  was  introduced 
under  the  best  caging  method.         F.  A.  Hoopib. 

Four  Paths,  Clarendon.  Jamaica,  B.  W.  I. 

[The  smoke  method  of  introducing,  as  applied  by 
Mr.  Henry  Alley,  is  very  old;  but  Mr.  Arthur  0. 
Miner's  modification  of  the  Alley  plan,  so  far  as  we 
know,  is  comparatively  new.  Tou  will  find  quite  a 
difference  between  the  Alley  plan  and  the  Idler 
method. — Ed.  ] 


ComlM  Built  in   Sections  Between  Sliallow  Ex- 
tracting-Gombs 

In  the  Nov.  15th  issue,  p.  805,  I  read  the  article 
by  J.  E.  Hand  on  getting  bees  to  work  readily  in 
comb-honey  supers  when  producing  section  honey. 
I  have  made  some  experiments  along  this  line  with 
frames  such  as  are  used  in  N  supers.  I  fill  these 
with  sections,  and  the  sections  with  full  sheets  of 
foundation;  then  place  these  in  shallow  extracting- 
supers,  alternated  with  shallow  extracting-combs, 
making  sure  that  the  outside  frames  of  the  super  are 
combs.  If  these  section  frames  are  left  a  few  days, 
as  described,  and  just  over  the  brood-nest,  or  in  a 


strong  colony,  and  over  an  excluder,  the  foundation 
will  be  found  nicely  drawn  out  if  there  is  a  fairly 
good  honey-flow. 

These  section  frames,  with  sections  of  drawn 
combs,  can  then  be  removed,  and  placed  in  section- 
honey  supers,  with  fences  between  them,  and  then 
placed  on  any  hive,  when  the  bees  will  proceed  to 
work  on  them  at  once  if  there  is  honey  coming  in. 

I  think  if  Mr.  Hand  will  try  this  method,  instead 
of  drawing  out  sheets  of  comb,  and  cutting  up,  plac- 
ing in  sections,  etc.,  as  he  describes,  he  will  find  the 
labor  has  been  cut  one-half  without  loss  in  principle. 

Shellman,  Ga.,  Dec.  6.  D.  W.  Howbll. 


Sliouid  Winter  Gases  Project  Below  the  Bottom- 
board? 

I  should  like  to  know  about  using  winter  cases. 
I  received  one,  and  in  putting  it  over  the  hive  and 
leaving  it  an  inch  higher  than  the  top  of  the  hive  it 
does  not  protect  the  lower  part  of  the  hive.  Is  it  to  be 
used  that  way,  or  should  it  go  away  down  over  the 
bottom-board  and  all,  and  an  entrance  cut  in  front  f 
Chablbs  L.  Sommbb. 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  T.,  Dec.  8. 

[We  do  not  know  what  style  of  winter  case  you 
refer  to;  but  the  ordinary  outside  winter  case  that 
slips  down  over  a  hive  will  not  cover  the  bottom- 
board  and  the  entrance.  The  point  of  protection 
should  be  applied  to  the  top  part  of  the  hive.  If  you 
are  using  a  winter  case  that  telescopes  over  the 
general  body  of  the  hive,  it  is  usually  advisable  to 
remove  the  regular  hive-cover,  put  on  a  super-cover, 
and  then  place  on  top  several  folds  of  newspapers, 
old  carpeting,  burlap  sacks,  or  any  kind  of  packing 
that  will  make  a  space  of  IH  or  2  inches  over  the 
top  of  the  hive  and  around  the  sides.  When  these 
are  carefully  tucked  down,  the  winter  case  is  shoved 
over  the  whole,  making  a  nice  warm  enclosure  over 
the  hive  on  the  inside.  The  outside  cover  of  the 
hive  is  then  put  over  the  winter  case  for  the  winter, 
or  it  can  be  taken  inside  of  a  building  if  necessary. 
—Ed.] 

Hundreds  of  Acres  of  Sweet  Clover  Sown  for  Pas- 
ture 

In  the  Dec.  1st  issue,  p.  869,  I  have  read  the 
article  by  L.  B.  Witherell  in  regard  to  sweet  clover. 
This  clearly  proves  that  he  is  either  ignorant  or 
prejudiced  as  to  its  good  qualities.  For  20  years  I 
have  been  advocating  it  as  an  all-round  better  plant 
than  alfalfa.  I  can  show  Mr.  Witherell  hundreds  of 
acres  sown  to  sweet  clover  for  pasture,  and  more 
being  sown  every  year.  There  is  nothing  as  good  as 
sweet  clover  for  enriching  poor  land. 

Salix,  Iowa,  Dec.  12.  Lewis  Lamkin. 


Prospects  Good  in  Jamaica 

May  be  Olbaninqs  readers  will  be  interested  to 
hear  what  the  bees  are  doing  in  Jamaica.  We  are 
enjoying  the  finest  November  weather  we've  had  for 
many  years,  making  ideal  conditions  for  the  bees. 
It  is  sunshine  and  showers,  not  two  days  together 
when  the  sun  has  not  shone.  The  bees  are  working 
on  Christmas  pops  (bell-flowers)  and  a  profusion  of 
minor  bloom,  many  strong  colonies  storing  well  in 
supers,  and  the  weakest  getting  enough  honey  to  keep 
up  broodrraring.  So  favorable  has  been  the  fall 
weather  that  no  drones  were  destroyed  by  the  beos, 
f»o  queen-rearing  has  gone  on  uninterruptedly,  and 
fine  full-sized  queens  raised. 

Most  apiarists  have  not  had  to  feed  an  ounce  of 
sugar;  but,  instead,  have  obtained  a  tidy  surplus. 
This  season  is  in  marked  contrast  to  that  of  1912, 
when  such  whc^esale  losses  were  sustained  by  the 
flood-rains,   and  the  crop  was  so  much  shortened. 
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With  the  bees  at  their  preeent  strength,  or  stronger 
when  logwood  opens  next  month,  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  a  bumper  cr<^  and  a  big  increase  in  bees  to 
make  good  the  losses  of  the  past  season. 

The  cool  balmy  air,  soft  yet  bright  sunshine,  to- 
gether with  the  healthy  hum  of  the  bees  over  myriads 
of  wild  flowers,  all  go  to  make  one  feel  that  it  is  good 
to  be  alive  in  this  land  of  perpetual  summer. 

Akthuk  W.  ROOBE8. 

Belvedere,  Jamaica,  Nor.  26. 


Number  of  Colonies  Needed  per  Acre  in  a  Fruit 
Orchard 

My  brother  and  myself  have  about  200  acres  of 
orchards  of  various  fruits,  and  are  interested  in 
having  plenty  of  bees  to  i>olIaiise  the  fruit  properlv. 
There  is  an  apiary  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  east 
of  me,  and  another  about  the  same  distance  west, 
and  a  party  in  Toledo  wishes  to  establish  another  on 
my  place.  I  do  not  care  to  take  on  another  business 
myself,  but  want  as  many  bees  in  the  vicinity  as 
will  thrive  property.  Oan  you  give  me  any  data  that 
will  help  me  to  decide  how  many  that  is  t 

Waterville,  O..  Dec.  22.     W.  W.  Farnswobth. 

[So  far  as  we  know  there  is  no  exact  scientific 
data  to  determine  the  number  of  bees  necessary  for 
a  given  acreage  of  fruit  trees;  but  we  may  say  this, 
that  more  bees  are  needed  in  some  seasons  than 
others.  For  example,  there  may  be  a  number  of  days 
while  the  trees  are  in  bloom  when  it  is  cold,  chilly, 
or  rainy,  so  much  so  that  bees  can  not  fly.  If  there 
is  only  one  or  two  flying  days  during  the  entire 
blooming  time,  <^vioudy  it  will  take  more  bees  to 
pollinate  the  trees  in  a  given  acreage  than  if  the 
weather  is  favorable  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  On 
this  account,  therefore,  it  is  desirable  to  have  as 
many  bees  as  you  can  get  on  the  place  or  near  it. 

There  is  a  forty-acre  apple  orchard  about  nine 
miles  and  a  half  north  of  Medina  that  was  leased 
last  year  by  Van  Rensselaer  A  Southam.  The  former 
is  an  old  experienced  fruit-man,  and  he  began  prun- 
ing the  trees,  as  the  orchard  had  been  neglected.  He 
got  in  touch  with  us  very  shortly,  and  desired  us  to 
put  as  many  bees  in  and  near  the  orchard  as  we 
could  spare.  While  there  were  quite  a  number  of 
small  apiaries  in  the  locality,  he  wanted  a  yard  of 
bees  right  in  the  orchard.  We  put  in  some  fifty, 
colonies  of  bees,  and  at  the  time  he  said  he  would 
be  glad  to  have  more  if  we  could  spare  them,  but  as 
we  had  similar  calls  from  other  fruit-growers  we 
were  unable  to  supply  them  with  any  more  bees.  At 
the  close  of  the  season  they  harvested  16,000  bushels 
of  apples  from  the  40  acres,  and  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer 
told  the  writer  that  he  would  not  have  secured  as 
large  a  crop  as  this  had  the  bees  not  been  placed 
right  in  the  orchard.  He  is  a  great  believer  in  hav- 
ing plenty  of  bees  close  to  the  trees.  See  his  article 
in  this  issue,  p.  94. 

To  answer  your  question  a  little  more  specifically, 
we  should  guess  that  about  one  colony  would  be 
required  to  take  care  of  an  acre  of  fruit  trees,  but 
two  or  three  colonies  would  do  much  better  work  if 
the  weather  is  at  all  bad  during  the  time  the  trees 
are  in  "bloom. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  fruit-growers  have  not 
half  appreciated  the  importance  of  having  plenty  of 
bees  on  the  place.  We  are  sending  you  a  copy  of 
our  journal  Glbaninos  in  Bib  Oulturb,  for  Aug. 
15,  and  refer  you  to  page  561  for  the  testimony  of 
the  Repp  Bros,  regarding  the  value  of  bees  in  an 
orchard.  You  will  find  further  particulars  in  an 
article  about  these  men  in  the  Country  OerUleman 
for  May  24.  While  you  are  doubtless  familiar  with 
their  fruit-growing  operations,  we  suggest  that  you 
write  to  them,  and  ask  how  many  bees  they  consider 
it  necessary  to  have  per  acre. 

Thf>re  is-  another  fact  that  might  be  somewhat  in- 
teresting \  »  you,  and  that  is  this:  Last  summer  we 
visited  the  Logs  of  the  Cape  Ood  Cranberry  Company, 


of  Boston,  Mass.  The  president  of  this  oompany  was 
very  desirous  that  we  should  cMue  and  visit  his  place, 
which  we  did.  He  had  discovered  that,  when  they 
were  growing  cranberries  in  a  very  small  way, 
the  bees  in  the  woods  were  sufficient  to  take  care  of 
the  work  of  poUinatiBg  the  plants,  but  when  they 
began  to  increase  their  acreages  of  cranbories,  then 
something  was  wrong,  and  they  were  not  able  to  get 
the  berries.  He  finally  discovered  that,  by  putting 
bees  around  the  bogs,  he  was  able  to  get  the  usual 
crop.  He  showed  one  bog  of  some  ten  or  fifteen 
acres  that  had  only  about  four  or  five  cokmiea  of 
bees.  It  was  very  evident,  he  said,  that  the  fruit 
was  much  more  abundant  near  the  bees,  and  the 
yield  began  to  taper  off  the  further  the  plants  were 
from  the  hives  of  bees,  showing  that  the  bees  went  to 
the  nearest  blossoms  first.  In  other  words  there  were 
not  nearly  Plough  bees  to  take  care  of  the  entire 
bog.  We  should  judge  from  what  we  saw  there  that 
it  would  take  anywhere  from  ten  to  fifteen  colonies, 
or  about  a  colony  to  the  acre  of  cranberries. 

For  your  two  hundred  acres  there,  it  would  seem 
as  if  you  ought  not  to  have  less  than  200  colonies, 
and  we  might  suggest  that  it  would  be  better  to  have 
these  scattered  over  the  orchard.  Yon  will  be  sur- 
prised in  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  fruit  if  you 
will  increase  the  number  of  bees.  We  have  seen  so 
many  examples  of  remarkable  results  from  aueh 
work  that  we  wish  to  suggest  that  you  get  as  many 
bees  on  the  place  as  possible. — ^Ed.] 


Bee  Space  00  Botli  Sides  of  Ventilated  Eacape- 
Board 

On  page  887.  Dec.  15,  is  a  photo  of  Hodgson's 
escape-board.  I  made  two  Labor  Day  to  try  oot. 
They  are  all  right  I  want  no  others,  but  I  made 
them  of  copper  wire,  put  the  escapes  with  opening 
toward  the  outside,  and  had  a  bee-space  on  top  of 
the  wire  as  well  as  undtr  it.  I  made  the  bottom 
piece  1%  inches  wide,  H  thick;  the  top  piece  1  x  % 
inches,  and  put  the  wire  between.  This  makes  a 
much  stronger  and  better  job— no  brace  combs.  The 
bees  go  out  much  quicker  than  in  the  wooden  ones. 

Lestershire,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  29.     John  H.  Risimg. 

[We  believe  Mr.  Hodgson  also  uses  a  bee-sp»cc  on 
both  sides  of  the  wire  doth.  Those  which  we  have 
made  in  an  experimental  way  were  so  constructed — 
vis.,  with  a  %-inch  cleat  above  and  below  the  wire. 
— Ed.1 


Winter  Disturbance 

We  have  been  thinking  of  storing  our  bees  in  a 
shed  where  an  auto  is  kept  Do  you  think  the  fumi  s 
from  a  running  car  would  be  injurious  to  the  beesf 
The  car  will  be  running  from  time  to  time. 

Norris,  Mont.,  Dec.  1.  Hadiob  Bbos. 

[We  do  not  believe  that  the  going  and  coming  of 
the  automobile  will  interfere  with  the  wintering  of 
the  bees.  They  will  soon  get  used  to  it,  so  that,  if  it 
should  arouse  them  the  first  time  slightly,  they  will 
pay  no  attention  to  it  later.  We  presume  the  shed 
is  opened  up  in  such  a  way  that  the  bees  would  be 
protected  from  the  prevailing  winds. — ^Bd.] 


An  Explanation 

There  is  one  item  in  the  article  by  H.  H.  Root  in 
the  Dec.  Ist  issue  that  I  do  not  want  to  leave  as  it 
is,  and  that  is  the  statement  of  our  honey  crop  for 
1913.  It  was  my  intention  that  in  connection  with 
that  report  should  go  my  statement  that  I  knew  of 
seasons  when  I  never  wet  the  extractor  at  all,  or 
during  the  season  did  not  wet  it  with  white  honey. 
I  have  blamed  others,  and  justly,  for  giving  one- 
sided reports,  and  I  do  not  want  to  be  an  example  in 
this  direction  myself. 

Brantford,  Ont.  R.  F.  Holtbbmanm. 
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Our  Homes 


A.  I.  Root 


Thorn  tkftH  lor*  thj  netghbor  m  thyielf.— Matt. 
22 :80. 

Oh  how  I  love  thy  Uwl — Psalm  110:97. 

This  li  the  condemnation,  that  light  is  come  into 
the  world,  and  men  loved  darkness  rather  than  light, 
because  their  deeds  were  eyiL — John  8:19. 

I  have  lately  bera  having  some  business 
experiences  that  tempted  me  to  think  that 
a  great  part  of  the  world  (but  not  aU  the 
world,  thank  God)  have  just  now  a  sort  of 
craze  to  raise  prices  on  every  thing.  Some- 
times I  have  been  tempted  to  think  they 
tuck  on  a  bigger  price  when  I  come  around, 
because  they  have  got  it  into  their  beads 
that  I  have  plenty  of  money  and  am  so 
good-natured  that  I  would  not  make  a  kick 
any  way ;  and  as  I  got  to  studying  over  the 
matter — yes,  this  very  morning — I  said 
mentally,  "  Oh  how  I  love  good  honest 
people — people  who  recUly  love  their  neigh- 
bors almost  as  well  as  themselves !  "  I  did 
not  put  it  as  it  is  in  the  text,  ''  as  thyself," 
for  I  feared  that  that  would  be  expecting 
too  much  of  any  of  us,  good  or  bad;  and 
then  I  reflected  that  if  there  were  not  any 
greedy  or  grafting  people  in  this  world  we 
would  not  fully  appreciate  the  honest  ones. 
Yes,  thank  God,  there  are  people  (and  quite 
a  lot  of  them)  who  do  not  charge  as  much 
as  they  really  ought  to.  I  have  in  mind  one 
good  friend  who  is  a  sort  of  drayman  who 
delivers  goods  from  the  railway  station 
and  otherwise.  Several  times  I  have  laugh- 
ingly told  him  that  he  did  not  charge  enough 
for  his  bother  and  trouble.  Now,  this  man 
has  lately  united  with  the  church,  and  he 
began  putting  his  Christianity  into  practice 
by  just  this  sort  of  thing— working  so  cheap- 
ly that  many  times  his  customers  laugh- 
ingly remonstrated  with  him.  Perhaps  the 
dear  old  soul  will  see  what  I  am  writing  on 
these  pages.  Well,  while  this  whole  thing 
was  passing  in  my  mind  I  thought  of  David^s 
speech  or  prayer,  or  we  might  almost  call  it 
a  prayer,  "  Oh  how  I  love  thy  law !  " 

Dear  friends,  I  am  having  a  lot  of  kind 
words.  I  think  they  come  every  day  of  my 
life,  and  sometimes  they  seem  so  extrava- 
gant that  I  hesitate  to  put  them  in  print 
Right  before  me  is  a  letter  that  caps  th^ 
ally  and  it  comes  from  a  man  away  up  in 
public  service.  He  is  president  and  general 
manager  of  an  electric  railway  company  in 
a  city  of  something  like  30,000  people.  You 
will  note  his  reasons  for  having  his  name 
and  address  kept  out  of  print.  His  reasons, 
briefly  summed  up,  seem  to  be  that  he  is 
already  having  about  as  much  trouble  in 
his  efforts  to  encourage  righteousness  as  he 
can  well  bear ;  and  if  I  should  give  his  name 


in  full,  and  tell  where  he  Uvea,  he  might 
have  more  trouble  yet 

His  request  for  a  French  bee- journal  has 
been  complied  with;  and  may  the  Holy 
Spirit  be  with  him  and  sustain  him  in  his 
battle  for  the  right,  and  may  God  be  praised 
for  the  victories  that  have  already  come  in 
consequence  of  the  brave  standout  from  one 
single  individual  with  heavy  responsibilities 
on  his  shoulders.  Will  the  readers  of  Glean- 
ings unite  with  me  in  a  prayer  for  the 
writer  of  the  letter  below  t 

I  wonder  how  many  large  cities  in  this 
nation  are  being  managed  as  outlined  below. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company: — I  read  French,  and 
would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  could  send  me 
a  copy,  even  if  it  is  an  old  one,  of  a  French  bee 
paper  corresponding  as  nearly  as  possible  to  Glban- 
INOS.  You  must  have  a  number  of  these  among  your 
exchanges.  If  I  like  such  a  paper,  I  am  consid^ng 
suDscribing  for  it. 

I  am  also  enclosing  a  little  expression  of  appre- 
ciation of  Mr.  A.  I.  Boot,  which,  perhaps,  you  would 
like  to  print  for  your  own  good.  If  you  do,  how- 
ever, please  leave  out  any  reference  to  the  eity  men- 
tioned or  the  author,  as  I  am  not  looking  for  any 
more  trouble  than  I  already  have. 

▲N   APPBBOIATION. 

For  the  last  six  years  I  have  been  reading  Qlban- 
IN08,  and  I  appreciate  it  more  every  year.  Because 
I  happen  to  be  the  head  of  a  publitc-serrice  company 
which,  like  all  other  companies  in  the  same  Une  of 
business,  seems  to  be  continually  embroiled  In  strife 
and  trouble  with  i>oliticians,  I  could  not  understand 
how  it  could  be  possible  for  any  business  to  exist 
where  there  seemed  to  be  peace  and  happiness  and  a 
spirit  of  Christianlike  tolerance  and  forbearan^ 
Why,  in  the  bee  business  even  rival  bee-papers  speak 
kindly  of  each  other — a  condition  which  is  entirely 
too  good  to  be  true.  And  then  all  of  the  bee-papers 
interpolate  their  reading-matter  with  the  real  spirit 
of  Christianity,  and  with  talks  on  temperance  and 
kindred  subjects.  I  am  afraid  that  at  first  I  read 
Glbakinob  mainly  out  of  astonishment  and  curios- 
ity. I  have  kept  bees  in  a  small  way,  and  have  got- 
ten a  little  honey  every  year;  but  I  have  a  greater 
satisfaction  than  the  amount  of  honey  I  get  in  the 
knowledge  that  I  am  engaged  in  a  pursuit  which 
seems  to  be  entirely  free  from  petty  jealouries  and 
personal  strife.  I  have  particularly  enjoyed  Mr.  A. 
I.  Root's  temperance  talks— not  tiiat  I  am  a  tee- 
totaler, for  I  was  bom  and  brought  up  in  a  wine- 
growing country  of  Europe,  and  I  have  a  sort  of 
sympathy  for  the  product  of  the  grape;  but  I  admit 
that  every  single  thing  that  Mr.  Root  says  about 
intemperance,  whisky,  and  the  whisky  gang  is  abso- 
lutely true.  Placed  in  such  a  position  as  mine,  with 
hundreds  of  men  in  my  empk^,  I  know  the  evil  of 
intemperance  among  worldngmen.  Several  years  ago, 
about  the  time  I  first  took  Glsakinos,  I  issued  an 
order  forbidding  aU  employes  to  enter  saloons  or  to 
take  any  intoxicating  liquors;  and  I  am  inclined  to 
credit  Mr.  A.  I.  Boot's  Ulks  with  stiifening  my  back- 
bone for  the  pnriKMe.  We  had  to  lose  some  good 
employee  before  they  realised  I  meant  it;  but  others 
took  their  place^  and  by  strictly  enforcing  this  rule 
we  to-day  have  an  organisation  of  employes  in  our 
electric  railway,  electric  light,  and  other  public  ser- 
vice, which  is  probably  better  emancipated  from  the 
curse  of  intemperance  than  any  other  similar  organ* 
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ization  in  the  country.  The  saloon  element  rose  np 
in  armp  against  such  an  order  by  boycotting  my  com- 
pany. They  boycotted  the  cars,  would  not  use  elec- 
tric light,  would  not  have  any  dealings  with  the 
•company  unless  they  were  absolutely  compelled  to. 
But  we  stuck  to  the  order,  and  have  prospered  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  saloon  element.  This 
same  saloon  organization  controls  the  politics  of  our 
city,  and  they  elect  their  own  mayor,  sworn  to  en- 
force the  laws,  and  he  enforces  them  so  well  that 
saloons  are  open  day  and  night,  Sundays,  holidays, 
election  days,  or  any  other  day.  On  any  pleasant 
Sunday  or  holiday,  citizens  may  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  "His  Honor  "(f)  seated  at  a  round  table 
In  the  back  room  of  some  saloon,  guzzling  beer  with 
his  boon  companions.  Ton  may  rest  assured  that 
that  kind  of  mayor  has  used  every  effort  in  his  power 
to  annoy  a  public-service  company,  so  utterly  regard- 
less of  the  ordinary  amenities  of  i>olitics  as  to  dare 
oppose  the  gang  in  power — the  gang  in  this  case 
being  the  saloon  men.  Naturally  there  has  been  a 
time  in  this  city  about  as  icheerful  and  entertaining 
as  the  proverbial  Donnybrook  Fair.  The  brewers,  the 
t^aloon  men,  and  their  friends  are  a  crafty  lot  of 
'ndividuals.  Few  people  realize  the  enormous  power 
jf  the  liquor  element  in  politics.  If  they  did,  the 
whole  gang  would  be  wiped  out  in  one  election. 
Some  very  level-headed  thinkers  have  been  of  the 
opinion  that  much  of  the  hue  and  cry  against  public- 
service  corporations  hat  been  skillfully  engineered  by 
the  liquor  interests  to  draw  attention  away  from  the 
nicer  of  their  own  existence.  In  the  midst  of  this 
turmoil,  and  the  mud  of  political  campaigns  involv- 
ing saloon  men,  it  is  and  has  been  a  pleasure  to 
receive  Olsanings  twice  a  month,  and  go  through 
its  pages  reading  of  the  clean,  honest  business  icon- 
ducted  in  a  clean  and  honest  way,  and  capped  by 
the  kind  observations  and  comments  of  your  Mr.  A. 
r.  Root. 


from  near  "the  land  of  the  midnight 

sun;"  a  very  kind  letter  from  a 

norwegun  schoolteacher. 

J) ear  old  Friend: — Of  course  you  have  long  since 
forgotten  me;  but  I  often  think  of  you,  especially 
among  my  bees,  and  every  tim.  when  Olbaninqs 
flies  into  my  house;  also  among  my  poultry  I  think 
of  you. 

Since  you  are  in  my  eyes  an  old  brotherly  friend, 
whom  I  should  so  like  to  see,  I  will  make  bold  to  ask 
you  a  favor.  Many  of  our  newspapers  speak  of  a 
new  plant  as  an  exceeding  blessing  to  manhood, 
^oing  to  supplant  the  potato.  They  call  it  dasheen. 
I.  S.  Young  told  me  of  you.  He  is  dead  now.  Now, 
I  should  like  you  to  send  me  a  little  seed,  and  at  the 
same  time  tell  me  how  it  is  planted,  and  when  and 
how  it  is  treated,  and  when  it  is  ripe.  The  news- 
papers say  not  only  the  root  is  excellent*  but  also  the 
leaves,  stewed  like  salad.  Both  also  are  good  for 
cattle.  Are  the  roots  cooked  or  fried!  or  both,  like 
the  potato!  The  bags  you  put  it  in  must  be  strong, 
so  that  the  seeds  may  by  no  means  be  mixed  up. 

You  know  schoolmasters  don't  earn  much,  and  I 
have  eight  children  to  educate,  so  my  little  part  of 
Norway  (exceedingly  picturesque)  costs  me  only  280 
English  shillings  ($70.00),  and  consists  of  wood, 
mountain  precipices,  debris,  and  oak  roots;  but  now 
I  have  cleared  it  myself,  with  the  assistance  of  my 
wife  and  children,  and  have  two  fruit  trees  and  ever 
so  many  bushes  and  a  kitchen  garden.  If  what  these 
three  American  plants  or  grasses  promise  holds  good 
I  might  also  easily  have  a  cow  (or  even  two),  which 
would  be  a  grand  thing. 

My  three  oldest  sons  go  in  for  the  agricultural 
line,  so  you  see  what  way  my  interests  go  along  with 
teaching  children,  which  is  by  far  the  most  beautiful 
and  blessed  calling  of  all  in  life. 
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My  oldest  son  is  Just  now  with  two  empty  hands, 
but  a  life  and  heart  full  of  good  will;  and  after 
having  passed  hit  agricultural  examinations  with 
the  very  greatest  distinction,  he  bought  a  farm  of  hit 
own;  and  if  now  these  American  plants  hold  good, 
you  know  what  a  blessing  it  would  be  to  him  as  well, 
if  I  give  him  part  of  what  you  send  me.  Of  course, 
I  shall  pay  your  outlay.  His  farm  cost  24,000  En- 
glish shillings  ($6000),  and  he  has  but  3000.  Fan- 
cy, then,  how  the  poor  fellow  will  have  to  work. 

Perhaps  you  think,  like  others,  that  Norway  is  a 
country  high  up  under  the  pole,  with  "ice  bears** 
in  the  streets.  Well,  if  you  do,  to  undeceive  you  I 
will  tell  you  that  here  in  the  South  our  gardens  are 
as  full  of  the  most  splendid  applee,  pears,  plums,  etc, 
as  ever  you  saw,  and  myself  and  another  man  here 
get  ripe  grapes  and  peaches  and  apricots  every  year 
on  free  land;  therefore  I  don't  think  you  need  fear 
your  seed  would  not  thrive.  To-day,  Sept.  12,  we 
have  78  degrees  Fahr.  in  the  shade  (no  sun  in  the 
sky  to-day,  otherwise  it  would  be  still  warmer),  and 
the  water  in  the  "fjord"  (bay)  is  72  Fahr.  It 
would  give  your  heart  joy  to  see  how  happily  and 
tidily  people  live  in  their  little  houses,  and  how  the 
weest  spot  of  ground  among  the  mountains  and 
rocks,  by  means  of  stone  walls,  is  made  into  a  gar- 
den with  fruit-trees  and  flowers,  often  no  bigger 
than  5,  6,  or  8  feet  square,  and  even  less  than  that. 
Indeed,  so  rocky  is  this  part  of  my  glorious  father- 
land that  there  is  not  a  single  garden  about  the  town 
but  is  now,  by  means  of  stone  walls,  built  up  15 
feet  high  to  get  a  patch  of  garden  no  bigger  than 
the  floor  of  your  own  dining-room.  You  never  saw 
the  like;  but  if  you  once  have  such  a  little  spot, 
whatever  you  plant  grows  most  beautifully,  and  the 
steep  mountains  around  absorb  every  ray  of  the  sun 
and  make  it  very  warm,  day  and  night;  and  as  the 
nights  are  very  light  even  here  in  the  south  you  can, 
if  you  will  strain  your  eyes,  read  your  newspapers 
at  twelve  and  one  o'clock  at  night  in  your  garden 
about  the  middle  and  end  of  June.  The  plants  grow 
day  and  night  as  well.  Such  a  country,  with  so  much 
stone  and  so  little  earth,  must  needs  be  poor;  but 
as  the  nation  is  enlightened  and  gifted  and  pious 
and  striving,  you  never  see  extreme  poverty  as  you 
see  in  the  rich  countries. 

I  do  believe  the  word  of  Ood  thrives  nowhere  so 
well  as  in  the  valleys  of  Norway,  and  perhaps  you 
will  think  I  speak  right  when  I  tell  you  of  our 
miesions  among  the  heathen.  We  carry  on  missions  in 
Zululand,  Madagascar,  Santhatistan,  China,  besides 
among  the  Jews,  and  a  minor  mission  in  our  own 
country.  Well,  the  statistics  some  20  years  ago  (and 
I  feel  sure  it  is  the  same  yet)  said  that  Norway 
alone  (2%  millions  of  inhabitants)  gave  as  much 
to  the  mission  as  Sweden  (5^  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants) and  Denmark  (2^  millions),  and  half  of 
Finland  (2^  millions  of  inhabitants),  put  together. 
May  I  not  be  proud  of  such  a  fatherland,  for  Sweden 
and  Denmark,  at  least,  are  ever  so  much  richer 
countries  than  Norway.  Norway  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  democratic  country  of  Europe.  Indeed,  since 
1827,  nobility  and  gentry  are  forbidden  by  law.  We 
are  Lutherans;  and  in  all  the  country  there  are  but 
a  hundred  Jews  or  so,  and  but  1100  Roman  Catho- 
lics, which  is  a  most  happy  state  of  affairs. 

Formerly  our  people  were  very  much  given  to 
drink;  but  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  the 
nation  has  made  such  violent  efforts  against  this 
unhappy  habit  that  there  is  now  but  one  country  in 
Europe  that  consumes  less  spirits — ^viz.,  Finland. 
I  am  more  than  happy  to  say  that,  like  their  father, 
my  three  grown-up  sons  (28,  27,  and  10  years)  have 
not  been  under  the  influence  of  wine  a  single  time 
in  their  life,  which  is  much ;  for  when  young  fellows 
come  together  in  Norway  their  first  thought  is  whis- 
ky. I  think  it  is  all  owing  to  a  tale  out  of  my  own 
brave,  unselfish  father's  life.  He  distinguished  him- 
self so  much  serving  as  a  soldier  that  two  lieutenants 
and  one  captain  in  the  army  offered  to  send  him  to 
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the  military  high  school  some  yean  and  make  a 
lieutenant  of  him.  He  was  as  poor  as  a  church 
mouse,  and  would  have  been  ever  so  happy  to  accept 
this  grand  offer;  but  he  was  engaged  to  my  sweet 
mother ;  and  because  he  was  the  man  he  was,  he  saw 
'  a  chance  to  marry  pretty  soon,  and  said  "  no,"  much 
to  his  regret  afterward,  when  we  children  came. 
Well,  one  of  these  lieutenants  had  confided  to  him  a 
most  exceedingly  important  key.  What  should  hap- 
pen? My  father  attended  a  party  and  got  intoxicat- 
ed; and,  going  home  in  the  pitch-dark  night,  heard 
the  key  falling  down  somewhere  as  he  pulled  out  his 
pocket-handkerchief.  He  lay  down  in  the  greatest 
anxiety,  groping  for  the  key,  when  a  man  came  that 
way — the  very  lieutenant  who  had  given  him  the 
key,  and  would  have  paid  for  him  for  years.  He 
lighted  a  match  and  helped  father,  who  felt  nearly 
sober  from  fear  and  despair.  Of  course,  father  ex- 
pected to  be  scolded  and  arrested,  and  was  miserable 
for  days.  But  the  lieutenant  (Ood  bless  him  for  his 
heart  and  deep  understanding  of  his  fellow-man) 
gave  him  back  the  key  and  never  uttered  one  word 
of  anger  or  reproach.  My  father  then  swore  a  holy 
oath.  "  It  was  and  is  to  be  the  first  and  last  time  in 
my  life,"  and  he  kept  his  word  till  he  died,  72  years 
old,  as  an  "  over  custom-house  officer,"  as  we  call  it, 
in  the  king's  service.  This  tale  and  his  long  life  of 
sacrifice  for  his  children  (we  were  eight— i.  e.,  seven 
sisters  and  a  boy)  made  such  an  impression  on  me, 
his  only  boy,  that  already,  14  years  old,  it  was  as 
clear  as  day  on  my  mind  that  I  could  not  live 
through  the  day  when  my  father  should  be  compelled 
to  lower  his  ey^  before  the  world  for  the  sake  of 
his  boy.  And  as  my  father  kept  hit  promise  holy, 
I  have  kept  mine.  And  now  my  three  boys  have 
stood  out  brave  after  us  two,  although  they  have 
been  tempted  enough.  I  have  not  been  able  to  give 
them  pocket  money  worth  speaking  of.  Well,  at  a 
party  some  young  fellows,  some  20  and  22  years  old, 
laid  12  Bnglish  shillings  on  the  table  to  my  boy  if 
he  would  drink  a  glass  of  pure  whisky.  He  did  not 
touch  it. 

Bees  are  doing  well  this  year.  In  my  district  we 
have  the  weather  to  rely  on.  Once  I  put  my  hives 
on  the  scales  every  day  a  week.  My  best  colony  once 
carried  in  8  pounds. 

My  parents  allowed  me  to  keep  hens,  as  I  was 
but  seven  years  old,  and  I  have  gone  on  vnth  them 
since  then.  I  thank  my  prudent  parents  in  their 
graves;  for,  thanks  to  this  intense  love  of  animals, 
which  sprang  up  then  (I  have  or  have  had  hens, 
geese,  turkeys,  ducks,  canaries  (hatched  them), 
sheep,  goats,  doves,  rabbits,  peacocks,  swine,  and 
even  once  for  some  weeks  a  horse).  I  have  been 
sticking  to  my  home  and  poultry-yard  and  garden' 
every  leisure  hour  of  my  life.  You  should  see  me  and 
my  boys  mining,  shooting,  and  building  terraces  in 
the  rocks  every  spare  hour,  and  digging  and  manur- 
ing the  garden.  Well,  the  trees  are  yet  small,  but 
yet  every  inch  of  the  floor  of  a  middle-sized  room  is 
to-day,  Sept.  22,  covered  with  apples,  and  the  pears 
are  yet  on  the  trees.  There  are  joys  and  blessings 
in  the  footsteps  of  work. 

I  believe  mostly  in  hens  and  geese,  and  wish  I 
could  afford  to  buy  a  reliable  incubator  that  would 
hatch  these  two  sorts  of  eggs;  but  I  can  not  nor 
dare  buy  one  for  fear  it  might  be  a  failure.  I  once 
made  bold  to  buy  a  machine  for  grinding  or  cutting 
bones  for  my  poultry ;  but  it  was  quite  an  impossible 
thing,  and  I  had  to  throw  it  away  as  rubbish.  In- 
cubating under  hens  is  all  right,  but  it  can  not  come 
to  much,  which  is  a  pity  for  a  man  without  neigh- 
bors, and  with  a  place  where  chickens  of  all  sorts 
may  roam  about  as  much  as  ever  they  like.  There 
is  a  rivulet  going  through  to  a  little  pond  in  my 
garden. 

If  I  get  a  photo  of  **  Min  lill  vea  imellanbergan  " 
(my  little  nook  among  the  rocks),  as  it  runs  in  a 
most  beautiful  Swedish  song,  I  shall  have  pleasure 


in  sending  you  one.  Perhaps  you  will  shudder  to 
see  people  building  their  houses  like  birds'  nests 
among  the  precipitous  rocks;  but  we  live  happily 
there,  I  assure  you,  and  our  animals  with  us;  and 
such  beautiful  views,  your  heart  would  leap  with 
joy  to  see  them,  and  you  would  fold  your  hands  in 
prayers  and  thanks  to  the  great  Lord  who  made  this 
grand  earth.  Yon  should  see  the  lovely  farm  my  boy 
has  bought,  and  will  now  try  to  hold  good  with  his 
two  empty  hands.  A  workman  in  Norway  lives  more 
beautifully  than  a  prince  in  foreign  countries  as  re- 
gards the  view.  I  am  now  trying  to  get  him  some 
calves  and  one  cow,  for  he  has  ever  so  much  hay, 
poor  boy,  and  not  a  single  cow.  Now  you  are  tired 
of  me  long  ago;  but  you  see  you  talk  to  me  in  every 
Oleanings,  and  I  never  speak  to  you.  My  motto 
has  been  all  through  life,  "  All  or  nothing,"  a  whole 
man  in  every  thing,  or,  as  a  Norwegian  saying 
runs,  "  Not  det  skal  vere  Jul,  skal  det  vere  Jul,"  i.  €., 
when  it  is  to  be  Christmas,  then  it  is  to  be  Christ- 
mas— i.  e.,  nothing  by  halves.  I  shall  wait  ever  so 
long,  perhaps,  before  I  write  to  you  again;  but  if 
I  do  write,  I  will  send  you  only  two  lines.  If  you 
send  the  seed  I  shall  have  to  thank  you  in  my  own 
name  and  that  of  my  noble  boy  who  is  fighting  his 
battle  like  a  man.  It  is  hard  at  times ;  but  upon  the 
whole  I  know  for  certain,  for  I  have  seen  much  of 
the  world— one  year  at  Oxford,  on  year  at  Paris, 
and  two  years  and  a  half  as  a  teacher  in  a  German 
grammar  school  near  Dresden,  Saxony,  living  in 
such  a  poor  country.  If  my  boy  could  get  2000 
shillings  he  could  buy  a  magnificent  island  covered 
with  plenty  of  wood  and  with  excellent  pasture,  only 
15  minutes  from  his  home — an  island  whiil  it  took 
me  fully  an  hour  to  row  around  in  a  boat  this  sum- 
mer; so  you  see  land  may  be  cheap  in  Norway,  and 
a  man  may  have  his  chances  even  here;  but  what 
is  the  use  of  it  when  money  is  so  scarce  I 

Habold  Hovikd,  M.  a., 

of  the  University  of  Ohristiania,  Head  Master 

of  the  High  School  of  Tvedestrand. 

Tvedestrand,  Norway,  Sept.  15. 


Our  readers  will  notice  that  we  print  the 
above  letter  substantially  as  it  came.  Our 
good  friend's  phraseology,  coupled  with  his 
many  kind  words,  makes  it  seem  almost  as 
if  we  were  visiting  in  and  around  his  north- 
ern home.  If  I  were  not  so  well  along  in 
years  I  should  be  tempted  to  take  a  trip  to 
Norway.  It  seems  he  was  a  friend  and 
acquaintance  of  the  late  Ivar  S.  Young,  the 
big  Norwegian  who  paid  us  such  a  friendly 
visit  many  years  ago. 

My  good  friend,  I  can  not  understand 
why  your  bone-cutter  was  a  failure  unless 
it  is  because  it  is  too  hard  work  to  grind 
bones. 

I  would  not.  advise  you  to  undertake  to 
hatch  hen  eggs  and  goose  eggs  at  the  same 
time  together.  Although  it  has  been  done, 
there  are  several  reasons  why  it  does  not 
pay.  The  manufacturers  of  our  best  incu- 
bators do  not  recommend  it. 

If  I  am  correct,  your  locality  is  one  of 
the  best  spots  on  earth  to  see  real  high- 
pressure  gardening.  May  God  speed  you, 
not  only  in  agriculture,  but  in  temperance, 
righteousness,  and  in  spreading  the  gospel 
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Higfh-pressure   Gardening 


PRODUCER    AND    CONSUMER  —  SAVING    YOUR 
OWN  SEED. 

Just  about  a  year  ago  I  wrote  about  my 
troubles  in  getting  seed  of  sweet  corn  to 
plant  here  in  Florida  in  December.  Before 
I  could  get  any  I  sent  to  three  different 
seed-houses.  The  first,  after  considerable 
delay,  said  they  hadn't  yet  got  in  their  seed ; 
the  second  didn't  list  the  com  (Golden  Ban- 
tam) I  particularly  wanted;  and  finally  I 
sent  to  one  of  the  great  seed  firms  in  the 
North,  and  had  my  order  promptly  filled; 
but  although  the  Bantam  came  up,  almost 
every  seed  of  the  Black  Mexican,  in  a  row 
close  by,  gave  only  here  and  there  a  plant.  I 
advised  the  seed  firm  to  look  after  their 
Black  Mexican,  and  test  before  time  to  plant 
in  the  North.  Never  a  word  in  reply;  but 
several  of  our  readers  called  my  attention 
(as  you  may  remember)  to  the  fact  that  the 
Bantam,  not  being  a  sweet  com,  is  more  re- 
sistant to  cold,  etc.  I  accepted  this  expla- 
nation, but  yet  I  did  not  quite  excuse  the 
seed  firm  for  entirely  ignoring  my  courte- 
ous letter.  I  finally  succeeded  in  growing  a 
fine  lot  of  green  corn.  The  neighbors  said 
that  it  was  the  best  they  ever  ate;  but  on 
account  of  delays  I  have  mentioned,  it  ma- 
tured just  after  we  went  North,  about  April 
20. 

Now  we  are  ready  for  what  I  have  to  tell 
you.  When  our  nice  sweet  com  was  at  its 
best  in  Ohio  (that  I  have  told  you  about)  I 
tied  strips  of  cloth  to  certain  stalks  to  be 
reserved  for  seed;  and  when  the  ears  were 
finally  mature  I  dried  them  out  back  of  the 
stove,  and  brought  three  kinds  down  here- 
Bantam,  Mexican,  and  Evergreen,  planting 
all  three  side  by  side  in  November.  All 
three  came  up,  every  kernel,  apparently 
Black  Mexican  just  as  well  as  the  Bantam. 
How  much  is  it  worth,  friends,  to  have  good 
seed  that  you  know  will  growf  Let  us  go  a 
little  further. 

For  some  time  past  I  have  got  into  the 
habit  of  using  more  seed  than  is  needed, 
proposing  to  "  thin  out "  the  plants  at  the 
proper  time ;  but  there  are  three  serious  ob- 
jections to  this  plan :  It  takes  a  lot  of  time; 
it  is  often  neglected ;  and,  besides,  the  small 
plants  are  hindered  by  coming  up  too  thick. 
Down  here  we  plant  in  drills  because  the 
fertilizer  can  be  worked  in  so  much  better 
with  a  hand  cultivator.  Well,  with  my  own 
good  seed  I  placed  just  one  grain  of  com 
to  about  every  foot  of  drill ;  and  as  I  look 
out  of  the  windows  while  I  write  I  see  my 
com  about  a  foot  high,  no  crowding,  and  no 
missing  Mils;  and  it  is  so  easy  to  hoe  and 


cultivate  that  not  a  weed  can  be  found. 
Don't  you  think  that  "growing  your  own 
seed  "  will  be  another  "  short  cut "  between 
"  producer  and  consumer,"  and  a  great  sav- 
ing of  loss  and  disappointment  f  The  man- 
ager of  the  great  onion-farms  in  Ohio  de- 
clare they  must  grow  their  own  onion  seed. 
They  get  far  better  seed,  and  seed  they 
know  will  grow. 


DASHEBN — WHERE    CAN    THE    SEED    BB    PUB- 
CHASED    FOR   PLANTING,    ETC.t 

So  many  are  inquiring,  I  have  thought 
best  to  copy,  by  way  of  answer,  the  adver- 
tisements below,  t^en  from  the  Florida 
Weekly  Grower  (Tampa,  Fla.,  $1.50  per 
year). 

Trinidad  Dashbbn.  —  Edible,  wonderful  yield. 
Very  decoratiTo.  Send  26  eta.  for  sample  tuber  and 
directions.  Db.  H.  A.  Smith,  SamviUe,  Fla. 

Dashbbn  roB  Sbbd  fob  Salx. — $4.00  per  bu. ; 
quick  delivery;  choice  atock. 

MB8.    R.   p.   BXTBTONt 

800  So.  Willow  Ave.,  Tampa,  Fla. 
Thx  Dashbbn. — ^The  South'a  substitute  for  the 
Irish  potato.  Very  productive.  Have  yielda  up  to 
600  bushels  per  acre.  Successfully  grown  from  the 
Carolinae  south.  Plant  here  beginning  FelM-uary  1, 
and  until  April  furthw  north;  seven  months  to  ma- 
ture. Cultural  directions  sent  with  seed;  cookinip 
directions  with  cooking  tubers.  Seed  $4.00  per 
bushel,  f .  0.  b.  Write  for  Drices  on  five-bushel  lote 
or  over.  Oooking  tubers,  f2.00  per  bushel  f.  o.  b. 
(Reference,  Th€  Grower.) 

THOS.   POBTET78  A   SONS, 

Rt.  8,  box  126,  Ybor  City,  Fla. 

Besides  the  above,  Crenshaw  Bros.  Seed 
Co.,  Tampa,  in  their  new  seed  catalog  ad- 
vertise "1  lb.,  25  cts.;  per  bushel,  $4.00." 
Of  course,  the  above  are  all  small  tubers  for 
planting  except  where  noted.  The  big  "corms 
for  cooking"  are  cheaper.  From  Brooks- 
ville  I  have  an  offer  as  below : 

Dashbbn  Sbbd. — 88.00  per  bushel;  $2.60  in  five- 
bushel  lots  or  over.    Gbo.  Kitohbn,  Brooksville,  Fla. 

dashbbn  TUBBBS  fob  planting  OB  rOB  TABLB  USB. 

Two  of  my  neighbors,  Mr.  Ault  and  Mr.  Harriaoo, 
have  a  limited  amount  of  daeheen  which  they  grew 
from  seed  I  furnished,  which  they  otter  as  follows : 

Single  pound,  10  eta.;  10  lbs.,  80  cts.;  26  lbs. 
(hi  buahel),  $1.75.  The  above  are  for  small  tubers 
for  planting;  larger  ones  for  table  use,  one-half  above 
prices.  Tour  postmaster  can  tell  you  how  much  to 
send  in  addition  to  the  above  for  pMtage  if  wanted 
by  parcel  post.  Address  Arthur  E.  Ault  or  0.  L. 
Harrison,   Bradentown,  Fla. 


BUYING    LAND    IN    FLORIDA;    SOMB    "  BOILKD 
DOWN  "  COMMON  SENSE  IN  THE  MATTER. 

I  clip  the  following  from  the  Times- 
Union  : 

Don't  buy  land  till  you  have  actually  eeen  it  in 
person,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  few  people 
(in  the  vicinity)  who  have  no  land  for  sale. 


I  have  two  swarms  of  bees,  and  took  off  250  lbs. 
last  season. 

Grand  Haven,  Mich.,  Jan.  16.       I.  ff.  TuvBB, 
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Ellis  Hall,  AtheiiA,  Ohio,  where  the  Ohio  conTention  is  held.     See  proerram  below. 


Cooveation  Notices 


The  regular  meeting  of  the  Kansas  State  Beekeep- 
ers' Association  will  be  held  at  the  Commercial  Club 
Rooms,  Topeka,  Feb.  26,  27.  All  persons,  whether 
beekeepers  or  not,  are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 
The  meetings  will  close  with  a  banquet  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  27th. 

Topeka,  Kan.,  Jan.  20.         O.  A.  Kbink,  Sec. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  PennslTrania  State 
Beekeepers'  Association  will  be  held  in  the  Oa|ltol 
building,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Feb.  20,  21,  1914.  It 
was  decided  to  hold  the  meeting  in  Harrisburg  Kn 
account  of  train  service,  and  tne  city  being  more 
centrally  located.  A  good  program  is  prepared. 
Everybody  welcome.  H.  C.  Klinqkb,  sec. 

Liverpool,  Pa.,  Jan.  20. 


ohrys- 
Nevijton, 


A  district  beekeepers'  convention  will  be  held  in 
the  county  council  building,  London,  Ont.,  Feb.  12 
and  13,  with  the  following  program: 

THURSDAY. 

1:30    P.  M. — The   use   of   steam   in   the 
Denis    Nolan.      Wintering    Bees,    James   Arj 
Cheapside. 

7 :80  P.  M. — ^Marketing  honey,   Prof.  Peti 
C,  Guelph.    Spring  Management,  John  Lu 

FRIDAY. 

9:80    A.M. — Eztracted-boney    producti* 
Holtermann,  Brantford.    Queen-rearing, 
Adelaide. 

1:30  P.  M. — Beekeeping  Apptiances,  W, 
ler,  Chatham.  Quest!  on- drawer,  John 
Thamesford. 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  every  «£  to 
come  and  make  this  a  good  convention.  W 

Lambeth,  Out.,  Jan.  20.  E.  T.  Bai^j^ard. 


PBOOBAM  OF  THB  OHIO  BEKKKBPFKs     CONVENTION 
BB    HBLD    IN    BLLIS    HALL,   0H[o    UNIVKHSITV, 
ATHBNS,   FEBRUABY    12.    13. 
THUBSnAV,    1:00    l>.  Vf. 

Address  of  welcome,  Dr.  Alston  El  Us,  President 
Ohio  University.  President's  address.  Report 
»ecreury.  Report  of  Treasurer.  Report  of  Oh 
Inspector  of  Apiaries.  "  Swarm  Control,"  O. 
Jones,  Urbana.  "  The  Swarming  fnstinct,"  E. 
King,  Oreola.  "  Soft-candy  Feed,"  Dr.  Burton 
Qates,  Amherst,  Kass. 


oe 


THUB8DAT,    7:30   P.M. 

Music.  "  Short  Cuts  in  Preparing  for  the  Honey- 
flow,"  H.  H.  Boot,  Medina.  "  Apicnltural  Progress 
with  Plans  for  1914,"  Dr.  Burton  N.  Gates,  Presi- 
dent National  Beekeepers'  Association  and  Prof,  of 
Beekeeping  in  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

PBIDAY,  9:00  A.  M. 

Music.  "Wax  Rendering  and  Refining,"  D.  H. 
Morris,  Springfield.  "Sac  Brood,"  J.  E.  Yenard, 
Wilmington.  "  Some  Recent  Findings  in  Brood-dis- 
ease Suppression,  Dr.  Oates.  "  Producing  a  Crop 
of  Extracted  Honey,"  J.  F.  Moore,  Tiffin. 
PBiDAY,  1:00  p.  M. 

'*  A  Hive  Standard,"  Dr.  Gates.  "  Short  Cuts  In 
Extracting  Honey,"  H.  H.  Root.    General  discussion. 

Athens,  O.  W.  A.  Mathbny,  Sec. 


per  day ; 


per  day ; 
For  each 


NATIONAL    BBBKBBPBBS'    ASSOCIATION    CONYBNTION, 
ST.    LOUIS,    MO.,   PBBBUABY   17,    18,    19,    1914. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  National  Beekeepers' 
Association  will  convene  at  the  Planters  Hotel.  St. 
Louis.  Feb.  17,  18,  19,  1914.  The  first  session  will 
be  held  Feb.  17  at  10  A.  M.  A  large  hall  and  office 
room^^ave  been  provided  at  the  hotel. 

TheMCniowing  rates  on  the  European  plan  have 
granted  to  the  beekeepers  and  their  friends: 

FOB  ONB  PEBSON. 

Jms    without   bath,    $1.50    to    $2.00 
Iwith  bath,  $2.50  to  $5.00  per  day. 

FOB   TWO   PBB80N8. 

Tiooins    without   bath,    $2.50    to    $3.00 

uii]^  with  bath,  $3.50  to  $7.00  per  day. 

run  over  two  in  a  room,  $1.00  additional. 

The  Planters  Hotel  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  city, 
lid  guests  will  be  nicely  taken  care  of. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  convention  may  prove  one  of 
oar  old-style  gatherings,  where  we  meet  many  of  our 
old  frienoB  and  make  many  new  ones.  All  meetings 
will  be  open  to  all  the  beekeepers  who  will  come, 
whether  members  of  the  Association  or  not. 

What  is  needed  is  a  large  attendance.  Let  the 
beekeepers  rally  and  make  this  a  rousing  gathering, 
such  as  we  had  in  1909,  during  the  World's  Fair. 
Bring  your  wife  and  daughters.  St.  Louis  will  try 
to  make  it  pleasant  for  all. 

There  will  be  rooms  in  the  hall  for  exhibits  if  anv 
manufacturers  or  beekeepers  wish  to  show,  or  ad- 
joining rooms  can  be  had  if  desired. 

ROBBBT    A.    HOLBKAMP, 

President  St.  Louis  Beekeepers'  Club. 
4263  Virginia  Ave.,  St  Louis,  Mo. 
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PRBLIMINABT   PBOORAM 

The  headquarters  of  the  Ufttional  Beekeepers'  con- 
vention will  be  Planters  Hotel,  where  the  meotingB 
will  be  held.  Those  wishing  hotel  reservations  may 
request  the  Secretary,  Mr.  E.  B.  Tyrrell,  214  Ham- 
mond Bld^.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  to  assist  them. 

Some  of  the  peculiar  features  of  this  convention 
may  be  outlined.  Arrangements  are  pending  for  the 
use  of  the  n^w  moving-picture  film  relating  to  bee- 
keeping. The  showing  of  this  film  will  possibly  be 
in  a  moving-picture  theater. 

An  attempt  is  being  made  to  procure  ample  space 
for  displays  of  manufacturers,  dealers,  and  inventors 
of  new  appliances.  Those  intending  to  make  dis- 
plays should  communicate  with  the  secretary. 

The  meetings  of  the  convention  will  be  divided  as 
found  requisite,  devoting  time  to  the  reading  of  the 
numerous  important  papers  as  well  aa  to  the  trans- 
action of  business  by  the  delegates. 

It  may  be  announced  to  the  delegates,  however, 
that  a  number  of  vital  and  important  problems  con- 
front the  Association  for  action.  Every  affiliated 
society  should,  if  possible,  be  represented  by  a  del- 
egate. Otherwise  send  communications  and  instruc- 
tions to  the  secretary. 

The  program  as  announced  below  is  preliminary, 
and  is  subject  to  change.  An  effort  has  been  made, 
however,  to  secure  the  very  best  talent  available  in 
the  country  and  abroad.  In  the  absence  of  authors 
of  papers,  the  contributions  may  be  read  for  the 
writers.  Any  suggestions  or  additions  will  be  ap- 
preciated. 

TUB8DAY,   FEBRUARY    17. 

9:30,  opening  session.  Seating  of  official  dele- 
gates. Appointment  of  committees  as  well  as  routine 
business  will  be  prosecuted  in  due  form.  "  Sugges- 
tions for  the  Betterment  of  the  National,"  Editor  E. 
D.  Townsend,  Northstar,  Mich. 

1:00  P.M.  Session  for  discussions.  (Since  the 
program  is  constantly  growing,  final  arrangements 
are  not  yet  possible.  The  papers  offered  are,  there- 
fore, grouped  and  listed  below.) 

7:00.  Business  session. 

8:00.  Lectures  with  the  lantern. 

WBDNB8DAY. 

9 :00  A.  M.  Business  session,  with  papers  as  time 
may  permit. 

1:30  p.  M.  Short  business  session. 
2:00.  Discussions  and  papers. 
7:00  P.  M.  Business  session. 
8:00.  I..ectures. 

THURSDAY. 

9:00  A.M.  Business  session,  followed  by  papers 
as  may  prove  possible. 

2:00  p.  M.  Closing  session.  Final  adjournment  is 
subject  to  the  business  program. 

PBOORAM    OF    PAPBR8    AND    CONTRIBUTIONS    SUBJECT 
TO    ARRAKQEMBNT. 

Apiculturai  Education  and  Promotion. — "The  Ques- 
tion of  Apiculturai  Education,"  Prof.  Morley  Pet- 
tit,  Guelph,  Ontario,  Canada.  "  Developing  the 
Industry,"  Mr.  Frank  C.  Pellett,  Atlantic,  Iowa. 
"  Modern  Business  Methods  Applied  to  Beekeep- 
ing," Mr.  F.  B.  Cavanagh,  Hebron,  Ind.  *'  Organ- 
ization of  the  Beekeepers,"  Mr.  Jenner  E.  Morse, 
Saginaw,  Mich. 

The  Queen  Business. — "  Direct  Introduction  of 
Queens,"  Mr.  J.  M.  Buchanan,  Franklin,  Tcnn. 
'^Selective  Breeding,"  Mr.  George  B.  Howe,  Black 
River,  N.  Y. 

Beekeeping  by  Localities. — "  New  Jersey  Beekeep- 
ing," Prof.  T.  J.  Headlee,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
"  Honey  Resources  of  New  Jersey,"  Mr.  E.  G. 
Carr,  New  Egypt^  N.  J.  "  Californian  Beekeep- 
ing Up  and  Down  to  Date,"  Mr.  J.  D.  Bixby, 
Covina,  Cal.  "  Beekeeping  in  Southern  Calif or- 
nia>"  Mr.  Homer  Mathewson,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
•*  History  of  Beekeeping  in  California,"  Mr.  J.  E. 
Pleasants.  Orange,  Cal.  '*  Development  of  Apicul- 
ture in  Oregon,  •  Prof.  H.  F.  Wilson,  Corvallis, 
Oregon.  **  Beekeeping  in  Europe,"  Mr.  0.  P. 
Dadant,  Hamilton,  lu.  "  Making  a  Market  for 
Five  Hundred  Cars  of  Western  Honey,"  Mr.  Wes- 
ley Foster,  Boulder,  Col. 

Winterinff. — "  Building  the  Perfect  Bee-cellar,"  Mr. 
E.  S.  Miller,  Valparaiso,  Ind.  '*  Humidity  in  the 
Wintering  of  Bees,"  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.     Others  to  be  announced. 

Special  and  General  Subjects. — "  Restoring  the  Soil 
Fertility  and  Producing  Houot,"  Dr.  H.  A.  Sur- 
face, Harrisburg,  Pa.  ^'  The  Secretion  of  Nectar," 
Dr.  F.  W.  L.  Sladen,  OtUwa,  Can.  (Subject  to 
be  announced),  Mr.  J.  J.  Anderson,   Salem,  Ida. 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  OUI/TURS 

"  Moving  Bees  from  the  North  to  the  South  for 
Increase,"  Mr.  E.  R.  Root,  Medina,  O.  "Bee- 
keeping as  a  Money-making  Proposition,"  J.  J. 
Wilder,  Cordele,  Ga.  Subject  to  be  announced. 
Prof.  Wilmon  Newell,  College  Station.  Tex.  "  Au- 
tomatic Recording  Instrument,"  Prof.  C.  E.  San- 
born,  Stillwater,  Okla. 

Remember  there  are  other  papers  to  be  presented, 
but  which  can  not  yet  be  announced. 

All  interested  in  bees,  especially  ladies,  are  cor- 
dially invited  to  attend  the  meetings.  The  sessions 
are  open  tx>  the  public.  Business  sessions,  however, 
are  participated  in  only  by  deleeates. 

Amherst,  Mass.     Burton  N.  Gates,  Chairman. 


Kind  Words  from  our  Customers 


THE  MISSION  WORK  AMONG  THE  HIGHLAND- 
ERS OF  KENTUCKY. 

Among  the  many  things  I  have  to  thank 
God  for  is  the  one  of  being  in  touch  with 
the  great  and  good  men  and  women  of  the 
present  age.  Before  I  submit  a  "  kind  let- 
ter "  from  one  of  these  I  want  to  introduce 
him  by  an  extract  from  a  sermon  by  DeWitt 
Talmage  entitled  "Bloody  Breathitt." 

Many  years  ago  a  soldier  in  Morgan's  Confederate 
army  rode  over  the  mountains  of  the  South.  There 
for  the  first  time  he  came  in  touch  with  the  misery 
and  ignorance  and  the  nobility  of  the  mighty  High- 
landers. After  the  war  was  closed,  this  brave  sol- 
dier of  war  entered  a  theological  seminary  and  be- 
came a  soldier  of  the  cross.  Called  to  one  of  Uie 
chief  pulpits  of  Louisville,  he  felt  that  barrack  duty 
was  not  the  place  of  honor.  He  longed  for  the  picket 
line.  He  wanted  to  fight  at  the  front,  as  he  did  in 
Morgan's  brigade.  Called  to  be  a  synodical  mission- 
ary, at  once  he  accepted  the  appointment. 

As  the  synodical  missionary,  his  thoughts  imme- 
diately turned  to  the  place  of  the  greatest  want  and 
wretchedness,  to  the  Highlanders  of  the  mountains. 
He  organized  church  after  church.  He  sent  mis- 
sionary after  missionary  into  these  hills.  Then  the 
synod  met  and  he^an  to  count  its  money.  Little 
money  was  there.  Then  the  officers  of  that  synod 
ordered  this  synodical  missionary  to  retrench,  and 
not  to  build  so  many  churches  and  schools,  as  they 
could  not  afford  to  pay  for  them.  Then  a  wonderful 
thing  happened — wonderful  because  it  was  so  simple 
in  a  man  of  great  faith. 

Doctor  Edward  O.  Guerrant  resigned  as  the  synod- 
ical missionary.  Before  that  synod  he  uttered  these 
words:  "  Brethren,  if  vou  can  not  afford  to  pay  for 
the  schools  and  churches  and  the  missionaries  for 
the  poor  Highlanders,  God  can  pay,  for  them."  Doc- 
tor Guerrant  went  back  to  his  home  in  Wilraore. 
Kentucky.  There  he  knelt  and  asked  God  for  help. 
The  money  commenced  to  pour  in.  Church  after 
church  has  been  established.  School  after  school  has 
been  built.  Missionaries  after  missionaries  have 
been  gathered  for  these  fields.  The  orphan  children 
were  gathered  into  a  home.  Though  wonders  have 
been  accomplished  by  this  man  of  prayer,  yet  only 
the  outer  edge  of  the  harvest  has  been  gathered. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Root: — My  friend  and  neighbor,  Mr. 
DeVault,  takes  your  interesting  magazine,  and  was 
kind  enough  to  let  rae  read  your  last  number,  and 
especially  your  article  on  the  sorrowful  condition  of 
the  poor  people  in  New  Jersey,  etc.  I  am  glad  that 
such  people  have  such  a  friend,  and  hope  that  God 
will  raise  up  many  more.  I  take  pleasure  in  en- 
closing you  some  information  of  another  class  of  our 
poor  countrymen,  who,  though  poor,  are  not  degen- 
erate, and  still  retain  many  of  the  noblest  traits  of 
their  ancestors.  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard  was  my  friend, 
and  twice  honored  us  by  visiting  our  home  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  traveled  with  me  to  many  of  our  mis- 
sions among  the  Highlanders.  If  I  were  at  home  in 
Kentucky  I  should  be  very  glad  to  send  von  his 
graphic  account  of  his  tour  among  the  Highlanders. 
I  am  spending  a  few  months  here,  during  our  cold 
weather  in  Kentucky. 

With  assurances  of  my  kindest  regards  and  best 
wishes,  and  begging  an  numble  place  in  your  pray- 
ers, I  am  sincerely 
Your  brother  and  servant,     Edw.  O.  Gubrrant. 
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Now!  Let  me 

send  you  a  WITTE  Engine 
to  earn  its  own 
cost  while  you 
pay  for  it. 

|0N'T  break  your  back 
or  waste  time  doing 
an  engine's  work.  .  Iron 
and  steel  are  cheaper  than 
muscle;  and  kerosene  oil, 
cheaper  than  time.  I  fur- 
nish the  power  of  10  men's  work  for  3>^c 
an  hour;  30  men's  work  for  less  than  80c 
a  day,  cost  of  engine  included. 


D< 


WTTTE  ENGINES 

Kerosene,  Gasoline  and  Gas 

Made  in  sizes  iH,  2.  4.  «,  8, 11. 12,  15,  20,  25,  BO  and 
40  »-P.  Stationary.  Portable,  Skidded  and  Saw- 
riu  Styles.  Standard  the  world  over  for  all  shop 
and  farm  power  uses.  Over  27  years  ajro  I  made 
my  first  enjrine  and  srave  It  my  name,  and  ever 
since  I  have  kept  the  active  buildinic  of  every 
WITTE  en^ne  in  my  own  hands.  I  know  every 
en^ne  1  ship,  inside  and  out,  and  am  making 
lower  engine  prices  than  this  country  has  ever 
seen,  while  delivering  engines  that  can't  be  beat. 

60  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

5-YEAR  GUARANTY 

Why  take  chances  on  a  poor,  or  an  unknown  en- 
gine for  any  price  when  the  WITTE  is  so  cheap: 
when  it  is  sold  on  any  easy  reasonable  payments; 
and  under  a  stronger  money-back  guarantee  than 
any  manufacturer  has  ever  yet  dared  to  sign? 

SEND  COUPON  for  MY  BIG  OFFER 

Let  me  send  you  my  Free  Book,  the  fin- 
est in  the  w^ple  engine  business.  Learn 
the  cost  of  past  high  prices,  and  why  1  can  un- 
dersell the  whole  field,  and  giving  unmatched 
quality.  Let  roe  tell  you  by  return  mail  how 
easily  you  can  own  a  WITTE. 

Ed.  H.  Wltle.  Wltle  Iron  Works  Co. 
Itn  Oakland  Avenue.  Kanaas  City,  Mo. 


Ed  H.  Wltte.  Witte  Iron  Works  Co. 

1982  Oakland  Avenue.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Without  obligation  on  my  part,  send  me,  by 
return  mail,  Free,  your  New  Book:  and  tell  me 
how  I  can  own  a  WITTE  engine  so  it  can  earn 
its  own  cost  while  I  am  paying  for  it. 


Name 

Address . 


Uf 


More- 
Finer 
Fruit 


SE 

the 
quickest, 

surest,  most  econom- 
ical method  of  spraying:; 
preventing  disease,  blight; 
kllHnsf  bugs;  assuring  bump- 
'  crops  of  finest  fruit.    300,000 
farmers,  gardeners  have  found 

Brown's  Auto  Spray 

most  efficient— Style  No.  1    shown  here. 
Capacity  4  gallons.     Easily  carried  over 
shoulder.    Does  more  work  than  3  ordi-  1 
nary  sprayers.   Patented  Auto  Pop  Nozzle 
—  throws  any  kind  of  spray— docs  not  clog. 


Better  Vegetables,  Bigger  Crops 


Juit  the  Bizo  for  small  trees,  fi 
up  to  5  acres,  poultry  houses, 
tor  largo  sprayers —Brown 'a 

NON-CLOG  ATOMIC  NOZZLE  i 

sprays  a fiy  solution 
without  cloKKing, 
(Guaranteed.  40  - 
styles,    sizes  — 
hand  —  power. 
Write  for  Free 
Spraying 
Guide. 

The  E.  C. 
Brown  Co. 

Z  0  Jay  St, 
Rochester, 
N.Y. 


SPRAYERS  JiSVV.-.'.VJ: 

They  save  your  crop,  lucrease  the  yield 
Rud  improve  tlie  quality.  Our  Spray  Cal 
endar  shows  when  to  spray  and  -what 
materials  to  use.  Our  "Spray"  booklet 
shows  70  combinations  of 

miASE 

Bucket,  Barrel,  Power  and 
Traction  Sprayers  for 
orchard  and  field  crops 
and  other  uses.  Built 
coiiiplPte  or  in  units— 
buy  just  what  you 
need.  Ask  your  deal- 
er to  show  them  and 
let  Uncle  Sam  bring 
you  the  rest  o!  the 
story  and  the  spray 
calendar.  Also  "Iron 
Aire  Farm  and  Garden 
News"  free, 
Batam&n  UTf  Oo. 
Box  1  204 
Grenloch,  M.  J. 


WHITEWASHING 

and  disinfecting  with  the  new 

""Kant-Klog" 

Sprayer 

givet  twice  the  results  with 
same  labor  and  fluid.    Also  for 
spraying  trees,  vines,  Tegeubles, 
etc.  AffMts  Wasted.   Booklet  free. 

tO^rj^^^jehjjlw^l^r. 
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TRIAL  FOR 
30    DAYS 


CRANKING 


*'r//^  Masterpiece  of  the  Largest 
Makers  of  Two-Cycle  Engines  in  the  World'' 

The  Wooderful  Bessemer   OflSO-KerO  Enghie 

ifl  rwyol ^ 

Write  for  Catalog  AlU 

BESSEMER  GAS  ENGINE  CO. 

Largest  Makers  of  Tivo-Cvcle  Engines  in  the  World 
f32  LInooln  Ave.,  GROVE  CITY,  PA. 


\{i\hVii\\. 


ENGINE 


M         Reasons  Why  You  Should 
investigate  the  SANOQW 
Kerosene  stationary  ENGINE 


It  rung  on  keroeene  (eoal  oil),  ga»o]iDe.  aloobol 
or  digtlimte  without  chanRe  of  equipment— 
■tMrta  without  crfmkinK— ruBB  In  eithor  direc- 
tion—throttle  govprned— hoitpor  cooled— speed 
controlled  while  running— no  oamH— no  valves 
—no  gears- no  snrocketB— only  three  moving 
parts- portnbJe-liKht  weight- groat  power— 
Bturts  easily  at  40  dejrroeB  below  «ero-com. 
I)let«.  ready  to  ma -children  operate  them -6- 
year  Ironclad  guaninteo  — 16-day  money- 
baok  trial.    Sizes  2  to  20  horsepower. 

Sena  a  postal  today  for  fne  catalog, 
which  ihows  how  Sandow  will  b©  nsefm 
**?J*"**  ^"^  special  advprtislng  propo- 
sition saree  yon  one-half  ooet  ol  flrrt 
engine  sold  in  yoor  county.  (IM) 

Detroit  Motor  Car  Supply  €^>. 
72   Canton  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich, 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

We  make  you 
the  same  price 
we  would  make 
the  Dealer  or 
Jobber.  That 
is  why  we  can 
save  you  money. 
,  Liook  at  these 
very  low  prices. 

[CENTS  A  ROD 

_'for  t6-vL  Iwg  luce 
23^  0.  a  rod  for  49-iiL  fwa  foiee 
25Hcarodfor0O-iiL|N«lti7f«iee 
piHH^HB  $1^0  for  80  rod  ipool  of  Unl 
I  BtflMd  WiTB.  Large  free  Catalog  showing  100 
I  styles  of  Farm,  Poultry  and  Xawn  Fence. 
I  KITSELMAN  BROS,  Bom  21     iNunol«,lnd. 


N  FENC 


Save  30  per  cent  huy- 
m(f  direct  from  fac- 
tory on  64»  d«y**  trisi 
with     monry-bark   — «=.^^..__ 

Our   FREE  fAT4LOfi    proc«  it. 

4 SON   FFSrH  CO.       Box.  U        Lf^onbarr    " 


[rARMJTENCE: 
^ToRrmer 


Made  of  OPEN  HEARTH  STEEL  WIRE. 

I  Proven  by  tests  to  be  the  most  durable 

vml  T^Mciwf^  Heavily  Galvam^ed  with, 
KUKK  ZINC.  Sixty  different  stvles  and 
Heights,  each  a  sttisfying^aUty  fence. 

WESELLDIRECTTO  THE  FARMER 
^  -     AT  DEALER'S  PRICES. 

Be  vour  own  merchant  and  put  the 
Dealers  Profit  In  your  own  pocket 
where  it  belongs.  The  foUowingare  a 
few  of  our  big  values: 

26.iiich  Hog  Fence,    -    .    14cp«rrod. 

41-iiich  I- arm  Fence,  -    -    2Ic,  per  rod. 

48.inch  Poultry  Fence.  .    ?2^c,  per  rod. 

Special  Barbed  Wire,  $1.40  per  80-nid  Spool 
Sold  on  30  DAYS  FREETRIAL    Get  In  with 
the  shrcvv-,1  buyers  by  sending  for  our 
big  free  Catalogue.    It's  full  of  fence 
bargains.    Write  for  it  today. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
I  B«»  ^0'  Wiacheater.  Indiana 


1 


^..  E!!!!i.!!.!!!J!!.E!!!l!f  Qarpew 

Helps  his  wife  lo  plan  her  table  in  busy  times.  Saves  work  f. 
and  worry,  saves  buying  so  much  meat,  gives  better  satis-  | 
faction  to  the  help.  A  good  garden  will  be  almost  impossi-  j 
ble  in  your  busy  life  without  proper  tools.  They  cost  little  ! 
and  save  much  bard  work. 


WHEEL  HOES 
AND  DRILLS 


imm 

will  sow,  cultivate,  ridge,  hirrow,  etc. ,  better  than  you  can 
with  old-fashioned  tooU  and  ten  times  quicker.  A  woman, 
boy  or  girl  can  do  it.  Can  plant  closer  and  work  these  t^and 
tools  while  the  horses  rest.  38  combinations 
from  which  to  choose  at  |2. SO  to  $12.  One 
combined  tool  will  do  all  of  the  work. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show  them  and 
write  us  for  booklet,  "Gardening 
With  Modem  Tools"  and  "Iron 
Age  Farm  and  Garden  News" 
both  free. 

BATCMAN 

M*F*«  on. 

■•vises 
araMlo«li,N.J. 
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GROW  BIG.  LUSCIOUS  STRAWBERRIES 

I  You  can  r.iise  large  craiiS  c^f  dchtiuus  Itiries  from  a  siii.tU  piece 
I  Sfruund  i(  ><iu  Start  ritflit — wiili  hardy,  prolific,  carefully  ^rowa  plants  I 
I  selected  fiom  alLEN'8  TBUE-TO-KAMB  VAEIETHS 
I  All  standard  early  and  l;ite  striiins  lor  every  suU  and  climate  requlrenient. 
I WKITB  FOB  1914  BEKRT  BOOS.    Allen's    Uerry    Book    is   full  oil 
I  valuable  inlornuition  on  how  to  fp'ow  berries  and  sniall  fruits  profiiahly.  | 
I  It  lists  and  descriljes  Strawberries,  Etackberrics.  Raspt^errles,  Orai>cs,  | 
I  Currants,  Asparagus,  etc.     Copy  lent  FREE  upon  request, 

I W.  F.  ALLEN,       87  Market  St.,       SAUSBURY.  MD. 


OD  SEEDS 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

PrfeM  Btlow  All  Olhtrt 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order  I 
£IL  Buy  and  test  Return  If 
not  0.  K.— money   refundecl 

Big  Catalog  FREE 
Over  ?00  illustrations  of  vege- 
tables ajid  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neig  hbo  r s  *  addresses. 
'"WAY,      RockfonL  UUiiois 


12  EVERBEARING 


Yes.  ABSOLUTELY  FKKE  I  This  Is  ' 
Blmply  to  iutroUuce  our  wonderful 
Productive  Strawberry  Plants 

Prwlucc  great  cropii  of  Quo,  extra  Isrsrc, 
dclicii'us  Blrawbernos  allffuuimcraod 
fall.  Fall  bearing  straw Ijerries  are  in 
gr^at  demand.  Here's  your  rhanc« 
to  e»t  12  tiic»,  Ihrlfty  piMtt,  m\to  our  ThiM 
CokirCatalof,  FR£K.  Vour  Mine  and  %d. 
inm  OB  K  tw»tU  will  bring  tbetn.  J'Uiitl 
■cut   |iirFp«Id    in    proper    j>l»nii»f    Smcii. 

BRADtEY  BROTHERS 
tSI  Main  St.       Makanita,  Illinois 


PURE  SWEET  SAOO 

CLOVER  DK: 

MOeSST  MONKV^MMCBII  RNOWN-MYBSTMATS 

Th*  gTMtett  forKg*  plant  tlMt  grows,    Sopeiior  to  aH 
asafratiUier    Bqual  to  AUfelte  for  hay.    Ezoobtorpaa* 
" —   -JMlili  op  womHiat  aoQ  qaiddy  and  produoea  im- 
cropa,  worth  from  jM  to  tW  j ~ 


dalaj  wrtttBff^or  our  Btg 

ItffflTliicfan r  ^ 

beaf  tatted 


raoO.    Don't 


oa  catalog 

.     aaro  70a . 

Mtad  guaranteed  aao^  Sampla  FTaa.  Writa  today. 
BUnrV  SKID  OOb,     Btm  mm  oummoa.  wwa 


^vai' jifhar^  oa  aU 

Jor  onr  Big  7t4{Mpa  traa  cal 

partladara.   W*ean  aaro 


450.000 


Also  Orap*s,  Small  FinNa,  ato.  Best  rooted 
•tock.  Oenaine.  cheap,  t  sample  corranta— 10c.  Desa  price 
list  free.  Lawla  Roaaoli.  Baa  K.  Pradaala.  N.  Y. 


uriTTl 


In  Strawberries 


.    Tea,  sir,  there's  big  money  In 

them  If  you  start  with  the  right 

'"d  of  plants— the  sure  grow  kind. 

Baldwin  Plants 

are  all  large  and  healthy.    They  are  northern 

groWD,  have  h«avy  roots  and   are  fully  guaraat««d. 

(      Read  Our  Guarantee 

All  planb  ar«  guarnntecd  to  b«  Orst-clau  and  tma 
to  uamo,  packod  to  rmch  yoo  in  good  condition,  (by 
expreif)  and  to  ploaM  you,  or  yoar  money  back. 

This    »Amc    guaraot«e  applies    to   our    Raf|>berT7, 

Blackberry,  Currant  and  Grape  plantu,  Seed  Potatoea, 
etc.     Solid  for  our  new  h\^  cntalog  now.     Get  started. 

0.  A.  D.  BALDWIN.  R.  R.  33,  Bridgman,  Mich 


40  ACRES  ^'rV^.%«2: 

gree«ive.  Americms  and  other  b<'«t 
everbearera.  Wet  ac(iualiit«d 
oflFfer  for  testing.  Send  us  lUc 
for  maillns  oii>en«e,  and  we 
will  Bi>nd  you  0  hich  quality 
everbearing  i> hints  (worth  H) 
and  Kiiarantee  them  to  fruit  all 
Bummer  and  full,  or  money 
refnndfd.  CatuloKUo  with  his- 
tory FREE  if  you  writo  today. 
THE  GABDNER  NURSERY  CO. 

Box   130  OSAOE,  lOWA 


RFFS 


6000    bushel     crop 
1912    Tented   and 
sure  to  grow .  Fi  n  est 
Qualltv.  20  leading 
C  P  F  lY  Tarietien.     Also  Seed 
^tUL^Oate.    Barh>y,    Grawt 
^^%n|k|  Seed,    Potatoes,    etc. 
\*^^s»l^  Samples  on  applica- 
tion.   1100  acres.     Be  snre  to  get 
our    new  rataloff.  ^    Writ©    today. 
W.  >.  S<  iirfT,  Rni  CT.Ni-vv  CurllpikHO. 


Strawberries 

YIELD  1500  to  $1200  per  acre 
under  the  Kellogg  Bure-crop 
method.    Our  beautifully 


illustrated 64-paKe  book  kiv 
the  complete  Kellogg  W) 
and  tella  all  about  the  great 


ay 


Kellogg  plant  farms  in  Ore- 
gon,   Idaho    and    Michigan. 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO. 
Boi  400,      Thrt*  Rtvsrs,  Mich. 


1^  ^^1_  •!  I       1        1_  •  *«  sufficient  for  the  front 

Burpee,  rhuadelphia,  ^^f^^t^jn^t 

*  ^  *  ^   dressplainly  on  the  other 

dde  we  shall  be  pleased  to  send  THE  LEADING  AMERICAN  SEED  CATALOG,-ft  bright  new 

I — I-  ^  .0 jji^ij  giiould  be  read  by    ^^^  f,  _  ^ 

he  best  garden  possible    WW  m\  1  *  fl 

Seeds  of  the  ourpee-Quality 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BEE   CULTURE 


Double  Your  Income 

with 
Big    Poultry    Profits 


It's  entirely  possible  this  year. 
Shortage  of  beef-cattle,  swine  and 
sheep  means  people  must  turn  to 
poultry  and  eggs.  We  predict  j^^rgg/- 
est  demand  in  decade--  best  profits. 
Add  handsomely  to  your  bee  income. 
Raise  a  bumper  combined  poultry  and 
^Z%  crop  for  1914  with 

r  YPHUP  Q  INCUBATORS 
V 1 1  Il£iI\iJ  &  BROODERS 

You  can't  afford  to  take  chances  on 
equipment.  Cyphers  is  World's  Stand- 
ard. Used  by  more  well  known  Poultry 
Raisers,  more  Poultry  Fanciers,  more 
Government  Experiment  Stations,  more 
State  Agricultural  Colleges  than  all  other 
makes  combined.  No  heat  or  moisture 
troubles.  Substantial,  fireproof,  de- 
pendable.   Get  our 

Big  FREE  Book 

—244  pa^es  of  practical  down-to-now  Infor- 
mation based  on  actual  experience.  Eight 
special  chapters  of  valuable  suggestions. 
Fully  describes  and  pictures  Cyphers  Incu- 
bators and  Brooders  and  one  hundred  stand- 
ard poultry  specialties.  Also  explains  Cy 
phers  Co.'s 
Free  Bulletin 
and  Personal- 
Letter  Service 
—biggest  day- 
by-day  belp  to 
poultry  keepers 
ever  offered.  But 
write  this  very 
day  for  book— aret 
early  ttioney-mak- 
Inir  start.  Write 
postal  nottf. 

Cyphers  bcnbator  Co.,  Dcpk.  69 ,  Buffalo.  N.Y 

New  York  City.    Boston,  Mass.,   Chicago  Ju.      " 
Kansas  Qty.  Mo.,  Oakland,  Cal.,  London,  &»». 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 


By  feeding  raw  bone, 
times  that  of  frraln. 


Its  egK-protlu el "ff  value  la  four 

^ E^gs  more  fertile,  chicks  mure 

vlKorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowu  heavier  i 
profits  larger.  ' 

MANN'S  *£»!:  Bone  Cutter 

^*^.  •^U  *'<*"«  ^^*^  adhering  intat  and 

KriHtle.  Never  clogs.    10  Days'  Free  Trial, 
o  money  In  advance. 

Sand  Today  for  Praa  Book. 
f- W.  MwiM  Ca..  Box     37.  Mllford,  Mass. 


YOUR  HEHS5S!5?5?5*^!5oi.« 
YOUR  FARM 
YOUR  MONEY 


S^ii^JS•^  the  FREE  POUL- 
TRY BOOK  snd  Catalo 


written  by  iu^tsi!itc-r  issisiSJL, 
well  known  throaffhout 
Amwica.  After  26  Years 
WithPooItry.    It  tells  No 


S«  •SSLl^"***^  ^..•'•*»*»'  contains  metarmTT? 
>9  >!<M>ltry  Nouaaai    tells   cost   to    build:    describes 

BKOODERS— S2.26  to  $48  each.    Write  today. 

Robart  Eases  Ucabator  Co..    81  Hswy  St.,  Boffalo,  N.  T. 


H 


56BREEDS?SSg?'^S?&.*S5SS 

[raised*  pure  bred,  of  finest  plumage. JiV)wl8, 
egn  and  Incubators  at  lowest  prlC8S.fAmer- 
lca*8  ereatest  poultry  farm.  Send  4c  for  large, 
fine  19tb  Annual  Catalov  and  Poultrv  Book. 
1.  F.  NEOKITOO..  10X836  MANKilTO.  MlfN. 


The  Patented  Step-Starter 

This,  the  most  startling  of  the  many 
exclusive  features  of  the  1914  Harley. 
Davidson  obviates  the  necessity  of 
finding  a  hard  level  spot  upon  which 
to  place  the  stand,  and  drag,  lurch 
or  lift  the  motorcycle  into  position 
for  surting.  This  important  improve- 
ment enables  the  rider  of  the  1914 

HARLEY-DAVIDSON 

to  start  the  motor  by  a  simple  down- 
ward push  on  either  pedal  while 
seated  in  the  saddle  and  with  both 
wheels  on  the  ground. 

Other   important    improveiaente 
include  Selective  Two-Speed  Oe«r 
-•Double  Brake  Control—Double 
Control  of  Free  Wheel—Poldlne 
Foot  Boarda—Pul-Floteinff  SeaS 
The  Harley-Davidaon  Is  today  the  only 
motorcycle  on  the  market  with  the  com- 
bined advantaffea  of  folding  foot  boarda 
pedala  and  an  efficient  atarter. 
Cill  oa  ov  dsalsr  or  write  for  liUralaro  oa 
aU  myrorsoMBU  ol  tko  1914  Harlay-Dovidssa 

HARLEY-DAVIDSON  MOTOR  CO. 

Prodncers  of  High-Grado  Motorcycles  for 
More  Than  Twelve  Yean. 
9l4AStre#t  MOwaufc— ,  Wbcoaaha  j 


WWTiME! 


Oallowa?  Hiiginea  snd  hif,  iHus(r»t«d  FREK  Mtalog. 

My    mgSnt's  tm  iUii4»rd,    high    qti»iltr    eiirliw*. 

Mftile  In   >ix«a  fmtn  1  Si  to  15  H.>.    Owr  ¥*,***> 

;   In  UM  todrnj.    All  im.14  on  Si  (Uts  FRKg  tela  I.  tmrked 

bj  five  jiwr  i;u»i«nt«>«i  snd  nb,iO0  band,    Hatmj  back 

If  not  MtlaflM.     InvMii^tii!       Q^h    rttrln;  MorM- 

tMt   prieM  f.ir   Infcrlor  poffnta.      S*re   inlddlwuea'i 

profit.      Be  jfjur  o»-n  dvtier. 

UY  DIRECT  FROM  THE  MANUFACTURER 
aad  Save  $50  to  $300  on  Gasoline  Eneinao 

TtetMRiMt  about  M  umt  kacplai;  To«r 
nenaj stboBMMuj  imy  yoa  «u  think  of, 
Wrtt*  DM  btfim  70a  bajr. 

FREE  8«no«  iwpvtiiMst  th»t  v 

bMtH7ltii>dtlitri>Clat7«aiiMd  fur  v  r 
v«rk  vitboat  ooittojroa.  Lst  bm  mo  M  >. 
nj  N«wl0I4  SpMriftI  Ofr«.  Jut  wruc  f.r 
B^  MiKlof  ud  B««,  lew  prtoM  tod^. 

Addreis  Wm.  Oallowi^,  Prest. 

~  WM.  GALLOWAY  CO. 

765  Galloway  Station 


Waterloo,  Iowa 


Try  this  Quaker  City  Mill 

10  Da7S  Free.     We  pay  the  freight. 
astyles,handDowerto20h.p.  Grinda 


.  ....~dpowerto20h.p.  Grinds 
anytAtaa  the  finest  aud  fastest.  47 
years  in  business.  Get  oor  catalogoo, 
also  book  of  farm  supply  bargains. 

A.  W.  STRAUB  CO. 
■est.  ■•  t74t-S0  Filkart  Itrnt.  PkMalpMa,  Pt. 
■•Si.  8.  im-ll  Ss.  AsMsM  kn,,  CM««|«.  IR. 


^■^■latesl 

^■^SOcenl 
WL.  eres,  I 


— ^spractloUfacts,  180  beautfful  pkfui^ 
I  how  to  breed,  hatch,  feed  and  market  by 

latest  improved  methods.    All  about  Runner 

-  <l"«k»  and  52  other  pure-bred  varieties.  This 

50  cent  book  and  lowest  price  list  of  best  fowls, 

,  eres.  Incubators,  supplies,  etc.,  only  5  cenls. 

BERRY'S  POULTRY  FARM.  Boi  97.  asriads.Iowa 
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Let  the  Chickens 
Make  It  For  You 


Wouldn't  yoii  like  to  know  how  easy  it  is  to  have  chicken  profits 
pay   the  grocer,  the  butcher,  the  coal  man  and  the  horde  of  others 
who  seem  to  be  shareholders  in  your  pocket-book?  Let  the  chickens  make 
your  livingr  and  save  your  other  profits.    How  to  do  it  is  fully  told  in  the 
Old  Trusty  Book.    It  is  from  this  book  that  half  a  million  people  eot  thefr 

ideas  on  making  big"  profits  with  chickens.    Let  me  send  It  to 
you.  too.     Unless  you  have  actually  used  an  Old  Trusty 
Incubator  and  Brooder  you  can  liave  no  idea  of  how  easy 
it  Is  to  raise  chickens  in  big:  numbers. 

Old  Trusty 

Proved  to  Be  3  or  4  Times  as 
Many  in  Use  as  Any  Other 

That's  because  it's  po  Bimplc— practical  and  easy  to 

operate  and  bL-caUKu  the  Old  Trusty  treta  bitfttestaver- 

«flre  hatches  fur   bcKinnera  na  well  as  old  tinners^  in 

coldest  wuather  or  warm  weather,  in  every  locality, 

month  after  month,  year  in  anrl  yar  out.    Even  if  you 

haven't  thought  much  about  making  more  chicken  profits 

write  for  the  Old  Trusty  book  anyway.   I  just  want  you  to 

Beo  how  easy  and  simple  the  whole  thin«  is.    You 

do  not  have  to  drop  doing  anything  else- you  do 

not  have  to  wait  until  you  get  the  time,  and  you 

do  not  have  to  worry  over  a  strinif  of  high-fatu- 

tin'  instructions.  Start  any  time— but  b\.^x:\.  right ^ 

with   the  proved  hatcher.    Don't    buy    only   on 

price.    Investigate  and  use  your  own  reason. 

I  Guarantee  the  Old 
Trusty  to  Do  Its  Part 
Or  You  Trade  Back 

and  I'll  give  ynu  30  to  90  days*  free  trial  and  a  20 
Now   is  the   time  to  start      It's   no 


year  jniJirantee. 
trick  ■      ■  ' 


*11  give  5 

„ itee.      N'    .     -_    -.._    _    _    .. 

to  make  bij?  hatches  in  cold  wr-aihor  with  the  Old 
Truttty.  Get  the  Old  Trusty  Ltook  -learn  about  it  Addrt«s 

JOHNSON,   INCUBATOR    MAN 
Clay  Center,  ^eb. 


t 

I 

I 


m/^>'z--/Mm'^WMM^mm^//. 


You  Can  Try  This 
Buggy  30  D^ys  FREE 


I  Guarantee  It 
for  2  Years    |?^,,, 

Yoa  can  have  any  buRgy 
I  make  on  the  same  pi  si 
Nearly  200.000  p«ople  hav 
boui^t  boBBiM  from  me 
direet^and  nave  saved 
from  ^  to$40on  every 
Split  Hickory  vetiicle 
they  bought. 

CIvtMeYoar 
Name 
and 
Let  Me  Send  You  |7»oi>  I 
My  Big  Book       *  *  ^^  I 

140    pagcB,    beautifully    illustrated 


140    pagcB,    beautifully    iMustraton 
book— l&O  photographs  of  125  styles 
of  vehicles.    Don't  delay.    Write  for 
/     it  today.    Address 

H,  C.  PHFLPS,  President 
The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co, 
Station  293       Columlius,  O. 


^<i^  Sk 


Low  Steel  Wheels 

Save  Work  and  Money. 

Put  them  on  your  old  ranningjrear 

or  eet  a  complete    Low- wheel 

Handy  Wairon. 


Steel  Wheels  and  handy  wagon  a 
save  high  lifts,  prevent  ratting  flelda 
and  roads,  are  8o  to  60%  lighter  draft, 
not  affected  by  heat  or  cold,  spokes  and 
rims  never  loosen.  Write  now  for  Il- 
lustrated free  book.    Address 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO. 

23  Elm  81^       Quincy,  III 
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GLBANINOS  IN  BfiE  CULTU&B 


Thale's  Regulative  Vacuum  Bee  Feeder!  f^^ 

^^OST  perfect  stimulative  feeder  ever  constructed.    It  feeds  inside 
I  underneath  the   chister,  and  will  fit  any  hive  made.     To  fill 

j  feeder,  lift  off  empty  bottle  and  set  on  full  one.  It  is  so  regulated 
I  by  the  slide  from  the  outside  of  the  hive  to  feed  any  amount  that 
I  you  may  want  the  bee?*  to  have  in  one  day.    If  you  set  it  on  one-half  pint  in 

one  day  the  bottle  of  feed  will  run  four  days  and  nights  and  can  be  increased  or 
;  decreased  from  the  outside  of  the  hive  without  disturbing:  the  bees  or  moving 

the  feeder.     Ft  feeds  continuously,  thereby  imitating  a  natural  honey  flow,  and 
I   will  prothioe  more  brcKxl  with  less  cost  than  any  other  feeder  made,  and  can  be 

filled  any  time  of  the  day  without  causing  robbing  or  excitement. 

Send  for  feeder  cin  ular  and  bee-supply  catalog.    I  carry  a  full  line  of  Lewis 
'  Beeware  and  Dadunt's  Koundation.    One  of  my  Vacuum  Bee  Feeders  complete 

with  two  bottles  FREE  with  every  ten-dollar  order.     Send  me  a  list  of  your 
I  wants— it  is  no  trouble  to  answer  letters. 


Thale's  Vacuum 
Bee  Feeder  in  Uae 


Thale's  Vacuum  Bee 
Feeder  In  Detail 


TERMS.  CASH  WITH  ORDER 

Sample  Feeder,  with  2  bottles  complete,  mail  postpaid.  55c 
Ten  Feeders,  complete  with  I  bottle,  freight  or  exp..  35c 
All  orders  over  ten  feeders  only  30c 

Extra  bottles  with  cork  valve,  each  10c 

Eastern  Buyers  send  Orders  to 
Earl  M.  Nichols,  Lyonsvllle,  Mass. 

HTJ     rpTT  il  T  IP   Inventor  and 
.    ri-     inn.Ll£j   Manufacturer 
Box  G25,  MAYWOOD,  MISSOURI 


U  !  w  Ae         ^^^  Buckeye  chaff  hive, 


Secticns  - 
Fcundaticn 
Beeswax   - 


The  Root  Dovetailed  hive, 
The  Danz.  comb-honey  hive. 

All  sizes  and  all  *'Root  Quality." 

The  Root -Weed  process  (its  the  best) 

We  M^ant  it ;  top  market  price  paid. 


Berry-basketS-Let  us  quote  you  prices  on  them. 

Sand  for  1914  Catalog 

M.  H,  HUNT  &  SON,  510  No,  Cedar  St.,  Laulat,  Mlek. 


STUDY  BEE  CULTURE  BY  IMAIL 

There  Is  money  in  Bees  if  yon  know  how.    Make  a  grood  living-  from  Bees  or  keep  down  the  hi|rh  cost  of  llTln^.    Alwajs  a 
irood  demand  for  men  who  know  Bee  Culture.    Just  the  opportunity  you  have  been  wanting:-  learn  al  liMna.   Yoo^cu  make 


four  spare  time  count  and  finish  this  course  this  winter  by  besinninc^  now.  This  excellent  course  raepared  br  C.  R.  Ilaot. 
he  foremost  exponent  of  Scientific  Beekeepinir-  Also  splendid  correspondence  courses  in  General  Fanning.  Truck— North 
or  South,  PoultiTi  Fruit.  Flowers,  Greenhouse,  Soils.  Dairyinff,  Farm  Hana^ment,  Farm  Book-keeping,  Farm  Veterinary. 


Writiuflr  for  the  Farm  Press,  Mushrooms.  Ginseng,  etc    Original  and  larireet  school  deroted  exoluslTely  to  teaching  I 
inir  by  mail.    Write  to-day  for  Free  BMklei  '*  Hew  to  Make  Iha  Farai  Pay  Mars,**  also  temporary  low  rate,  eaay  terms,  fall 
particulars.    (WkUh  eourse  Intoraata  yau  T)    (No  acents.)    Free  AwtArlAaii  CanMAM   CaKaaI    479   Laird  r 

sample  lesson  from  General  Farming  Oonrse  on  request.  AmenOin  rirmerS  oOllOOl,  Wm 
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Jim  Rohan  and  Winners  of  Belle  City' 
^  Eight  World's  Championship  Hatches 


Mn.  H.  J. 

CMIM.  OUa. 
WaMC  lili 


''rite  Me  Today  for  My  Big  Free  Bool? 
"Hatching  Facts."    It  Tells  the  Whole  Story 


1  BARmN 


'^Jf/fl 


Ms 


about  these  wonderful  championship  hatches — how  Belle 
City  owners  everywhere  are  the  Champion  Poultry  Raisers 
in  their  locality — and  how  you  can  become  the  Champion 
Poultry  Raiser  in  your  neij^hborhood.  Get  this  book.  Sat- 
isfy yourself.  You'll  get  the  greatest  Incubator  Bargain 
ever  offered  on  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  prize-winning 

Eight  Times  World's 
Champion  Belle  City 

The  Incubators  used  by  all  the  Workl's  Championship 
Winners — by  the  U.  S.  Government — by  leading  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  —  and  by  over  y7t),(KK» 
leading  poultry  raisers  all  over  the  world.  In  my  book  I  give  you  full 
description,  proof  and  all  particulars — illustrate  the  machines  in  actual 
colors — give  you  my  Personal  Money-Back  Guarantee,  and  tell  you 
why  I  can  afford  to  send  you  an  H  Times  World's  Champion  Belle  City 
Incubator  for  half  or  less  than  half  what  others  cost  you,  and  prei>tiy  the 
freight.  No  one  else  can  give  you  so  much  hatching  value  for  so  Httle 
money.  I  take  all  the  risk.  Send  your  name  and  address  tmlay  and 
you'll  get  the  whole  interesting  story  free.  Write  me  personally  for 
quick  service.  Jim  Rohan,  President. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Racfn^erwis. 


WOODMAN'S  SECTION -FIXER 

A  NEW  MACHINK  of  presstnl  steel  for  folding 
sections  and  putting-  in  top  and  lx>ttoni  starters, 
all  at  one  handlinfir.  A  srrt'at  time-saver,  and  a 
fcood  job  aHRured  with  ea.«;e.  Witli  top  and  txit- 
tom  starter  the  comb  is  firmly  attached  to  all 
four  sides— a  requirement  to  frrade  Fancy.  In- 
crease the  value  of  ycnir  crop  tins  season  by  this 
method.  We  want  every  one  to  try  this  machine. 
We  (cuarantee  satisfaction.  Adjust ahU*  to  any 
width— 4>{x4^  or  4x5  section.  Model  received 
with  much  favdr  by  recent  Detroit  and  Chicago 
beekeepers'  conventions.  Price  |«.50  f.  o.  b.  Wt. 
5  lbs.  Send  for  spe<  ial  rircular  showing  larpe 
illustrations. 

A.  e.  WOODMAN  CO.,  6RAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 
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Classified   Advertisements 

Notices  will  be  inserted  in  these  classified  columns  at 
26  cents  per  line.  Adrertisements  intended  for  this 
dCMfrtment  can  not  be  less  than  two  lines,  and  should 
not  exceed  flre  lines,  and  yon  most  say  you  want  your 
advertisement  in  the  Classified  Columns  or  we  will  not 
be  responsible  for  errors. 


HONET  AND  WAX  FOB  SALE 

See  our  special  sale  of  honey  on  advertising  page 
11  of  this  issue.      The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  0. 

Bronzed  honey  labels,  1000  for  80  cts. ;  others,  60 
ct«.  per  1000.     Pearl  Card  Co.,  Clintonville,  Ct. 

Advertise  your  business  with  Business  Cards.  500 
printed,  75c.      Pearl  Card  Co.,  Clintonville,  Ct. 

Fob  Sale. — Choice  extracted  honey  in  new  60-lb. 
cans  at  9  cts.  per  lb.       J.  P.  Moore,  Morgan,  Ky. 

For  Sale. — Finest  quality  clover  and  buckwheat 
honey  in  601b.  cans.  C.  J.  Baldridqe, 

Homestead  Farm,  Kendaia,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — No.  1  white  comb,  $3.50  per  case; 
No.  2,  $3.20 ;  24  lbs.  to  case. 

Wiley  A.  Latshaw,  Carlisle,  Ind. 

For  Sale. — White  clover  at  10  cU.  per  lb.,  and 
fall  honey  at  8  cts.  per  lb.,  put  up  in  60-lb.  cans. 
Sample,  10  cts.     Wm.  Webnbb,  Rt.  2,  Chadwick,  111. 

For  Sale. — Several  tons  of  raspberry-milkweed 
honey  (mostly  milkweed)  in  new  60-lb.  cans  (two 
in  case),  a  very  fine  honey.  Write  for  price.  Small 
sample  free.  P.  W.  Sowinski,  Bellaire,  Mich. 

For  Sale. — 200  cases  comb  honey.  No.  1  and 
fancy  white,  in  4  x  5  sections,  24  to  case ;  packed  9 
cases  to  carrier.  All  white-clover  honey;  $3.50  per 
case.  EvANBViLLB  Bee  &  Honey  Co.,  Evansville,  Ind. 

For  Sale. — White-clover  honey,  none  better.  In 
10-lb.  pails,  six  in  a  case,  at  $6.50  per  case;  5-Ib. 
pails,  12  in  a  case,  at  $7.00  per  case;  %-lb.  glass 
jars,  24  in  a  case,  at  $2.80  per  case.  Sample,  4  cts. 
Also  in  60-lb.  cans,  very  nice  amber  honey. 

Henry  Stewart,  Prophetstown,  111. 

For  Sale. — Blended  raspberry,  buckwheat,  and 
goldenrod  honey;  has  a  thick  body  and  a  strong  and 
very  rich  flavor.  Put  up  for  sale  in  new  60-lb.  tin 
cans.  Price  $5.00  a  can.  Sample  by  mail,  10  cts., 
which  may  be  applied  on  an  order  for  honey. 

Elmer  Hutchinson,  Pioneer,  Mich. 

For  Sale. — No.  1  white  comb,  $3.25  per  case; 
No.  2  white,  $2.75;  No.  1  fall  comb,  $2.75  per  case; 
No.  2  fall,  $2.50  per  case.  All  cases  have  24  sec- 
tions to  case,  and  six  cases  to  carrier.  Amber  ex- 
tracted, 8  cts. 

QUIBIN-THE-QUKKN-BREEDKR,    BeUeVUe,    O. 


honey  and  wax  wanted 


Wanted. — Comb,  extracted  honey,  and  beeswax. 
R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co.,  173  So.  Water  St.,  CJhicago. 

Wanted. — Comb  honey  and  beeswax.  State  what 
you  have  and  price.    J.  £.  Harris,  Morristown,  Tenn. 

Wanted. — Honey,  extracted  and  comb.  Will  buy 
or  handle  on  commission.  Beeswax — will  pay  high- 
est price.    HiLDRETH  &  Seqelkbn,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

We  pay  highest  market  price  for  beeswax.  -Will 
also  work  your  beeswax  into  "  Weed  Process  "  foun- 
dation for  you  at  reasonable  price.  Superior  Honey 
Co.,  Ogden,  Utah,  and  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. 


GLEANINGS   IN  BEE   CULTURE 

FOB  SALE 

For  Sale. — A  full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  Root's 
prices.  A.  L.  Hbaly,  Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico. 

For  Sale. — Full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  factory 
prices.  E.  M.  Dunkel,  Oeceola  Mills,  Pa. 

We  now  manufacture  the  famous  "Weed  Process" 
comb  foundation.     Special  prices  quoted  on  request. 
Superior  HOney  Co.,  Ogden.  Utah. 

For  Sale. — 500  lbs.  yellow  biennial  sweet -clover 
seed  at  $14.00  per  bushal  of  60  lbs.,  hulled  seed. 
R.  L.  Snodgrass,  Harrisburg,  Col. 

Beekeepers,  let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  hivee, 
smokers,  foundation,  veils,  etc.  They  are  nice  and 
cheap.  White  Mpg.  Co.,  Greenville,  Tex. 

New  crop  of  extra- fine  quality  alfalfa  seed,  $7.00 
per  bushel;  sacks,  25  cts.  extra;  also  some  sweet^ 
clover  seed.  R.  L.  Snodorass,  Augusta,  Kan. 

For  Sale. — Empty  second-hand  cans,  two  cans  to 
the  case;  good  as  new;  25  cts.  per  case. 

C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

For  Sale. — Better  hive  for  less  money.  Beekeep- 
ers' supplies  and  standard-bred  Italian  bees.  Write 
for  catalog.         A.  E.  Burdick,  Sunnyside,  Wash. 


•  The  best  of  bee  goods  for  the  least  money.  Send 
for  new  catalog.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  mone>- 
refunded.  H.  S.  Duby  &  Son,  St.  Anne,  Dl. 

For  Sale. — Root's  goods  and  Dadant's  foundation 
at  factory  prices. 

Spencer  Apiaries  Co.,  Nordhoff,  Cal. 

Beekeepers!  If  you  are  interested  in  double-wall* 
ed  hives,  write  for  our  free  catalog. 

The  L.  F.  Howdbn  Mra.  Co.,  Fillmore.  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — 30  eight-frame  bodies  with  half-story 
supers,  sect  ion -holders,  and  wired  Hoffman  frames 
above,  $18.00;  50  new  ten-frame  bodies  in  flat  plain 
frames,  75  cts.  each.     R.  C.  Wilcox,  Spencer,  N.  Y. 

1914  cars  Root's  Bees  Supplies  and  American 
honey-cans  now  arriving.  For  quick  shipments  order 
from  Superior  Honey  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah,  and  Idaho 
Falls,  Idaho. 

The  Beekeepers'  Review  Clubbing  List:  The  Re- 
view and  Oleanings  one  year,  $1.50.  The  Review 
and  American  Bee  Journal  one  year,  $1.50.  All 
three  for  one  year  only  $2.00.  Dealers  or  those 
wanting  to  buy  honey  kindly  ask  for  a  late  number 
of  the  Review  having  a  list  of  100  producers  having 
honey  for  sale.     Address 

The  Beekeepers'  Review,  Northstar,  Mich. 


real  estate 


Virginia  is  the  land  of  performance;  farmers  live 
well  and  make  money;  short  winter;  long  growing 
season  and  abundant  rainfall  enable  two  and  three 
crops  a  year.  Write  F.  H.  LaBaumb,  Agr'l  Agt. 
Norfolk  &  Western  Ry.,  Room  246,  N.  &  W.  Bldg., 
Roanoke,  Va.     Booklets,  maps,  etc.,  on  request. 


Nature's  Treasure  Garden  is  calling  you.  Come 
South,  and  grow  with  the  country.  Land  $15  an 
acre  up;  cheapest  in  America;  two  and  three  crops 
grown  yearly ;  ample  markets.  Living  costs  low. 
Climate  very  healthful  and  agreeable.  Farm  lists, 
"  Southern  Field  "  magazine,  and  State  booklets  free. 
M.  V.  Richards,  Land  and  Industrial  Agent,  South- 
ern Railway,  Room  27,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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WANTS  AND  EXCHANGES 

I  pfty  cash  for  used  beehives.     Any  quantity. 

Jambs  Rkitwick,  Leroy,  Ind. 

Wantbd. — Southern  queens.  200  for  May  deliv- 
er}-. F.  B.  Cavanagh,  Hebron,  Ind 

Wanted. — 250  colonies  of  bees,  from  a  location 
free  from  disease.  Box  3770,  Glbakinqs,  Medina,  O. 

Wanted. — Bees  in  lots  of  25  to  800  colonies, 
preferably  within  250  miles  oi  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  W.  Smith,  Birmingham,  Mich. 

Wanted. — Carload  of  bees  for  May  delivery  with- 
in 300  miles  of  Niagara  Falls  or  Buffalo.    Also  wax. 
S.  B.  BiSBBE,  Beansville,  Canada. 

Wanted. — 100   or  more   cases  of  five-gallon  sec- 
ond-hand cans  within  shipping  distance  of  New  York. 
Bbnj.  Liss,  Lewiston,  Oriente,  Cuba. 

Wanted. — To  exchange  '^  Root  "  bee  supplies  and 
*•  American  "  honey-cans  for  honey  in  five-gallon  cans 
or  for  beeswax.  Supebiob  Honey  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah, 
and  Idaho  Falls,  Ida. 

Wanted. — 100  or  more  colonies  bees  in  Southern 
Idaho,  from  location  free  from  any  disease.  Please 
describe  fully,  with  price  wanted,  and  date  delivery 
can  be  made.         Box  18,  Gleanings,  Medina,  O. 

Will   exchange   500  back  numbers  of  magazines, 
including    125   Ladies'   Home  Journals,   for  honey. 
Prof.   Bailey's  works  on  agriculture,  or  offers. 
Frank  Lacey,  5  Madison  Ave.,  Danbury,  Ct 

Wanted. — To  furnish  every  beekeeper  within  500 
miles  qf  Boise,  Idaho,  with  the  best  and  cheapest  bee 
supplies  on  the  market^  quality  considered.  Send  me 
your  order  or  a  list  of  your  requirements  for  1914. 
Our  catalog  and  price  list  will  be  mailed  to  you  free. 
Order  early  and  get  the  discounts. 

C.  E.  Shi»yeb,  Boise,  Idaho. 

Wanted. — A  partner  for  one-third  undivided  in- 
terest in  a  240-acre  tract  of  heav^  hammock  land  on 
the  Indian  River,  Fla.,  a  few  miles  below  Daytona, 
Yoluaia  Co.  Ideal  citrus  land;  flowing  wells  can  be 
had  anywhere  on  property;  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
river  front,  with  beautiful  building  sites  on  Key. 
Write  if  interested.  Edwin  G.  Baldwin,  DeLand,Fla. 


BEES  and  QT7EENS 


Fob  Sale. — 60  to  200  colonies,  eight-frame,  first- 
class.  E.  F.  Atwateb,  Meridian,  Idaho. 

Pure  Italian  bees  or  their  hybrids,  in  L.  10  frames, 
wired,  full  foundation,  1  or  100. 

Jos.  Walbath,  Antioch,  Cal. 

Fob  Sale. — 150  colonies  or  carload  of  Italian 
bees  in  ten-frame  Langstroth  hives,  in  Missouri. 
Address  R.  F.  Holtebmann,  Brantford,  Out.,  Can. 

California  (Jolden  queens  produce  the  bright  work- 
ers, equal  to  any.  Tested,  $1.25  to  $2.50;  mated, 
$1.75;   12.  $8.00;  50,  $32;  100,  $60. 

W.  A.  Babstow  &  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

1914  queens.  Moore's  strain  of  leather-colored 
Italians  in  April  at  75  cts.  Write  us  for  prices  on 
nuclei.     Address 

Ogden  Bee  and  Honey  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Fob  Sale. — Golden  Italian  oueens  that  produce 
golden  bees;  for  gentleness  and  honey-gathering  they 
are  equal  to  any.  Every  queen  guaranteed.  Price 
$1.00;  6  for  $5.00. 

Wm.  8.  Babnbtt,  Barnett's,  Va. 

Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce  golden  bees, 
the  brightest  kind,  gentle,  and  as  good  honey-gather- 
ers  as  can  be  found.  Each:  $1.00;  six,  $5.00;  test- 
ed, $2.00;  breeders,  $5.00  to  $10.00. 

J.  B.  Bbockwbll,  Malvern  Hill,  Va. 
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Golden-yellow  Italian  queens  my  specialbr.  Un- 
tested, $1.00;  tested,  $1.50.  Beady  April  1.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed.   E.  A.  Simmons,  Greenville,   Ala. 

Phelps'  Goldens  combine  the  qualities  you  want 
They  are  great  honey-gatherers,  beautiful  and  gentle. 
Bfated,  $1.00;  tested,  $2.00  and  $3.00;  breeders, 
$5.00  and  $10.00.  C.  W.  Phelps  &  Son, 

8  Wilcox  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Pamphlet,  "  How  I  Raise  My  Queens;"  extra  eood 
for  beginners ;  also  price  list  and  testimonials  of  my 
queens  postpaid  for  5  cts.  in  stamps  to  any  address. 
Cubd  Walkeb,  Queen-breeder, 
Jellico,  Rt.  1,  Box  18,  Tenn. 

Queens. — I  am  wintering  850  choice  tested  three- 
banded  Italian  queens  raised  last  September.  Ready 
for  delivery  March  20  to  April  10.  Price  $1.50  each. 
Select,  $2.00.  Untested,  1  queen,  $1.00 ;  10  queens, 
$7.50.  Order  early.  No  iJoor-looking  queens  sent 
out.     Send  for  circular.     H.  Pebkinb,  Artesia,  Cal. 

Fob  Sale. — Several  yards  of  bees  on  five  years' 
time  and  easy  terms  of  payment.  No  disease,  and 
best  of  locations.  All  we  ask  is  that  you  help  us 
work  these  bees  for  several  months  this  year  to  show 
your  ability  to  manage  them.  Further  particulars  on 
request.         Spencbb  Apiaxies  Co.,  Nordhoff,  Cal. 

Dunn's  Golden  Italian  queens,  bred  strictly  for 
business,  that  produce  a  strong  race  of  honey-gath- 
erers. March  1  to  Oct.  15:  One,  mated,  75  cts.; 
6,  $4.25;  12,  $8.25;  50,  $32.50;  100,  $60.00.  Test- 
ed, $3.00;  breeders,  $10.00.  L.  J.  Ddnn,  Queen- 
breeder,  Box  337  G,  Rt.  6,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Queens  bred  from  Moore's  and  Doolittle's  best 
Italian  stock ;  untested,  60  cts.  each ;  $6.60  per  dos^. ; 
$50  per  100.  Tested,  90  cts.  each;  $10.20  per  do/.; 
$80.00  per  100.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Book  orders 
now.  Nuclei,  any  quantity,  two-frame,  $1.50;  three- 
frame,  $2.00.  Add  price  of  above  queens  wanted. 
Spencbb  Apiabies,  Nordhoff,  Cal. 

Fob  Sale. — ^Three-banded  Italian  queens,  nuclei, 
and  bees  by  the  pound.  March  15  to  June  15,  un- 
tested queens,  each,  75  cts.;  6,  $4.25;  12,  $8.25; 
tested,  each,  $1.25;  6,  $7.25;  12,  $14.00.  Bees  by 
pound:  lib.  package,  $1.25:  6,  $7.26;  12,  $14.00. 
If  you   wish  a  queen  with  bees  by  the  pound  add 

f>nce  of  queen.  Write  for  circular  and  complete  price 
ist.  Bbown  a  Bebby,  HayneviUe,  Ala. 

Fob  Sale. — California  Italian  queens,  Goldens  and 
Three-banders  by  return  mail  after  March  15;  select 
untested,  75  cts.;  12,  $8.00;  tested^  $1.00;  breeders. 
$3.00.  Bees  by  the  pound  a  specialty,  ready  April 
1;  1  lb.,  $1.35;  2  lbs.,  $2.50;  large  krts,  less.  Book- 
mtf  orders  now.  Deliveries  and  satisfaction  guaran-. 
teed.  Correspondence  solicited.  Circular  free. 
J.  E.  Wing,  155  Schiele  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Good  Queens. — Good  queens  are  a  real  necessity 
in  any  apiary  if  best  results  are  to  be  expected.  The 
old  leather-colored  three-band  Italians  have  proven 
themselves  to  be  the  best  general-purpose  bees  ex- 
tant. These  I  can  supply  in  any  quantity  you  may 
wish.  Untested,  $1.00  each;  $4.25  for  six;  $8.00 
per  dozen.  Safe  arrival^  and  satisfaction.  All  orders 
will  have  prompt  attention. 

£.  J.  Atchlby,  Bloomington,  Cal. 

Fob  Sale. — Early  swarms  at  fall  prices;  H-lb. 
bees,  $1.00;  1  lb.  bees,  $1.50.  Add  price  of  queen 
if  wanted.  Untested  three-band  Italian  queens,  75 
cts.  each;  tested  Italian  queens,  $1.25  each.  These 
are  bred  from  best  honey-fathering  strain.  No  dis- 
ease. Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  This 
is  undoubtedly  the  best  way  for  Northern  honey- 
producers  to  increase  and  improve  their  stock.  De- 
livery begins  about  April  5.  Capacity,  40  swarms 
per  day.  W.  D.  ACHOBU,  Fitzpatrick,  Ala. 

Fob  Sale. — Italian  queens  and  bees  by  the  pound. 
Ready  for  delivery  by  April  1,  1914.  Having  over 
600  colonies  of  bees  and  500  nuclei  from  which  to 
draw,  we  expect  to  fill  all  orders  very  promptly.  For 
a  number  of  years  we  have  been  constantly  improv- 
ing our  stock  with  commercial  queen-rearing  in  view. 
Now  we  are  in  a  position  to  guarantee  satisfaction  to 
our  customers.  Give  us  a  trial  order.  Write  for 
prices,  etc.         Bbown  &  Bebby,  HayneviUe,  Ala. 
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Fob  Salb. — lUlian  queens,  bees  by  pound.  Da- 
scriptive  list  free.  Apiaries  under  State  inspection. 
Leaflets,  "How  to  Introduce  Queens,"  15  cts. ;  "How 
to  Increase,"  15  cts.;  both  25  cts. 

E.  B.  MOTT,  Glenwood,  Mich. 

Early  Qubbns. — Those  who  desire  early  queens 
can  be  supplied  by  sending  orders  to  us.  Onlv  three- 
band  Italians  stand  the  severe  test  against  diseases, 
and  our  bees  are  clean.  Untested  queens,  fl.OO 
each;  $4.26  for  six;  $8.00  per  doxen.  Always  safe 
arrival  and  satisfactiosi  to  everybody.  If  you  desire 
queens  in  large  lots  earlv,  better  let  us  book  yon  as 
soon  as  convenient,  and  money  can  be  sent  when 
queens  are  wanted.  Your  check  is  good,  or  any  way 
you  wish  to  remit. 

The  Rialto  Honby  Co.,  Box  78,  RiaHo,  OaL 

Many  men  of  many  minds ;  but  the  minds  of  prac- 
tical beekeepers  are  turned  toward  the  old  reliable 
three-band  Italians.  We  have  them  in  their  purity, 
new  blood,  new  importation.  Untested  oueens  from 
March  to  June^  fl.OO  each;  $4.25  for  six,  or  $8.00 
per  dozen,  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  to  all  custom- 
ers. Write  for  prices  on  large  quantities.  You  do 
not  have  to  return  dead  queens  to  us — ^just  state  it 
so  on  a  postal  card,  and  queens  dead  on  arrival  will 
be  replaced  promptly. 

THE  OOLDEM  RuLB  Beb  Oo.,  Riverside,  Gal. 


POULTRY 


Rhode  Island  Reds.  Strong  baby  chicks  for  sale. 
Write  me.  E.  O.  Waltz,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Fob  Salb. — Bourbon  Red  Turkeys,  thoroughbreds. 
Prices  right.     Miss  Attib  Dbnny,  Owenton,  Ky. 

Eggs  for  hatching,  S.  0.  White  Orpingtons.  Mat- 
ing list  free.  Jahbs  R.  Laicpson,  box  B,  Medina,  O. 
class  stock,  $10;  $12  per  trio. 

Silver  Campines  are  money-makers.     I  offer  flrst- 
Elmbb  W.  PALiCBB,  Oatskill,  N.  Y. 

Lbghobns. — Eggs  for  hatching.  S.  0.  W.  Leg- 
horn, $5.00  per  100;  $1.00  per  15.  Send  for  cata- 
log. WooDWORTH  Farm,  Wilton,  Ot. 

Indian  Runner  breeding-ducks  laying  now.  Util- 
ity and  exhibition  stock  (pure  white  eggs)  sent  on 
approval.     Dbbot  Taylor,  Box  Q,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

Eoos. — 20  for  $1.00;  leading  varieties  prise  ponl- 
' •  Booklet  free.     Large  illus- 


try,  pigeons,  hares,  etc, 
trated  catalog,  10  cts. 


P.  Q.  Wile,  Telforf  Pa. 


Rhode  Island  Reds.  Partridge  Wyandottes,  Mot- 
tled Anccmas,  White  Leghorns.  White  Cornish;  Pe- 
kin,  Rouen,  Fawn,  and  White  Indian  Runner  ducks: 
also  pure-white  Indian  Runners  and  White  Oall 
ducks.  Line-bred  stock  for  sale.  Eggs  to  set.  Prices 
reasonable  for  high-class  stock. 

L.  Q.  Gary,  Trimble.  Ohio. 


PIGEONS 


Pigeons  I  PieeonsI  Thousands,  all  breeds;  lowest 
prices;  satisfied  customers  everywhere.  Start  with 
our  $$$-making  Jumbo  Squab-breeders.  Large,  free, 
instructive,  illustrated  matter. 

Providbnob  Squab  Go.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Choice  maple  syrup  direct  from  producer. 

C.  C.  Pabkhurst,  Rt.  1,  Phalanx  Station,  Ohio. 

Belgian  hares,  breeders,  and  youngsters.   List  free. 
Hartby  L.  Stumb,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


For  Sale. — Whipporwill  peas,  $2.50  per  bushel. 
W.  T.  Lyons,  Decherd,  Tenn. 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE   CULTURE 

HELP  WANTED 


Wanted. — Help  in  apiaries,  1914.  Salary  or 
shares.  F.  B.  Cavanaoh,  Hebron,  Ind. 

Wanted. — Reliable  man  to  work  with  bees  in 
outyards.     State  age,  experience,  and  wages. 

A.  L.  Coogshall,  Oroton,  N.  Y. 

Wanted. — Reliable  man  of  good  habits  to  work 
with  bees  and  on  small  farm  for  season  of  1014. 
Give  age,  experience,  and  wages. 

Frank  Kitlinobb,  Caledonia,  Wis. 

Wanted. — ^A  good  young  man  for  the  season  of 
1914  to  work  with  bees.  State  salary,  experience, 
age,  etc.,  in  first  letter. 

Frank  C.  Albzandbb,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 

Wanted. — ^Young  single  man,  familiar  with  bee 
business,  to  help  with  supplies,  honey,  and  queen- 
production.  We  furnish  board  and  lodging.  State 
wages  wanted.  Thb  Pbnm  Co.,  Penn,  Miss. 

Wanted. — ^Another  young  man  of  good  habits,  who 
is  interested,  to  work  with  bees  and  on  farm  for 
coming  season.     Have  nearly  1000  colonies. 

N.  L.  Stbvbns,  Venice  Center,  N.  Y. 

Wanted. — Man  (married  preferred)  experienced 
in  queen-raising ;  employment  by  the  year  on  a  sal- 
ary and  percentage. 

Oqdbn  Beb  and  Honby  Co.,  Ogden,  Uuh. 

Wanted. — ^A  young  man  to  learn  the  bee  business 
by  helping  me  during  the  summer  months.  State 
particmars  in  first  letter.  Tobacco  or  liquor  uaers 
not  wanted.  Harry  W.  Bbavbr,  Troy,  Ta. 

Wanted. — ^A  nermanent  position  for  a  farm-rais- 
ed, reliable  man,  nandy  with  tools,  who  has  had  some 
experience  with  bees,  for  my  Wisconsin  apiaries. 
Another  man  wanted  for  northern  Louisiana. 

H.  G.  Ahlbrs,  Rt.  1,  West  Bend,  Wis. 

I  could  take  two  or  three  youn^  men  of  good  clean 
habits  to  learn  beekeeping  during  the  season  of 
1914;  crop  last  /ear,  80,000  lbs.  Board  free,  and 
something  more  if  we  both  do  well. 

R.  F.  HOLTBRMANN,  Brsutford,  Ont.,  Canada. 

Wanted. — ^Three  good  beemen  for  season  of  1914, 
for  work  in  Idaho  and  California.  Must  be  strictly 
temperate,  industrious,  and  willing  to  work  hard  in 
the  busy  season.  State  experience,  age,  and  salary 
required,  in  first  letter.  N.  M.,  care  of  Glbaninos. 
Medina,  Ohio. 


BEEKEEPERS'  DIREOTORY 


If  you  need  queens  by  return  mail  send  to  J.  W. 
K.  Shaw  A  Co.,  Loreauville,  Iberia  Parish,  La. 


Nutmeg  Italian  queeni 
1,  $1.00.  A. 


leather  color,  after  June 
7.  Yatbs,  Hartford,  Ct. 


Well-bred  bees  and  queens.     Hives  and  supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  Cook,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

Qubbns. — Improved  red-clover  Italians,  bred  for 
business.  June  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  oueens,  75o. 
each'  dozen,  $8.00;  select,  $1.00  each;  dosen,  $10; 
tested  queens,  $1.25  each;  dosen,  $12.00.  Safe  ar- 
rival and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H.  G.  CLBM0N8,  Boyd,  Ky. 

Quirin's  famous  improved  Italian  queens,  nuclei, 
colonies,  and  bees  by  the  pound,  ready  in  May.  Our 
stock  is  northern-bred  and  hardy;  five  yards  winter- 
ed on  common  stands  in  1908  and  1909  without  a 
single  loss.     For  prices,  send  for  circular. 

QUIRIN-THB-^UBBN-BRBBDBR,    BsUeTUe,    Ohio. 
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SPECIAL  NOTICES 

By  Cub  Business  Manaqeb. 

beeswax  in  demand. 
The  market  price  of  beeswax  continues  to  grow 
stronger,  as  the  several  Interests  using  it  keep  bid- 
ding against  each  other  for  the  moderate  supplies 
being  offered.  The  price  has  reached  a  point  much 
higher  than  we  haye  eyer  known  it  to  go  before.  We 
are  obUged  to  withdraw  all  printed  prices — retail, 
wholesale,  and  jobbing— on  comb  foundation  from 
this  date.  We  will  quote  such  prices  as  we  are  able 
to  make  from  time  to  time  for  immediate  acceptance 
only. 


SWBBT-OLOVBB    SEED. 

Since  our  last  issue  we  haye  sold  out  our  stock  of 
unhulled  white-sweet-clover  seed,  and  greatly  reduced 
our  stock  of  other  kinds.  The  demand  is  something 
remarkable  for  so  early  in  the  season,  and  prices  are 
as  high  already  as  they  were  any  time  last  spring. 
We  have  engaged  a  tnousand  pounds  of  unhulled 
white  in  Oregon,  which  we  shall  hardly  haye  in  stock 
for  several  weeks.  In  the  mean  time  we  will  furnish 
seed,  while  our  stock  lasts,  at  as  low  a  price  as  we 
are  able  to  make.  Our  prices  to-day  which  are  not 
guaranteed,  are  as  follows: 

Prices  in  lots  of     lib.  101b.  25  lb.  1001b. 

Melilotus  alba,  biennial: 
White  sweet  clover,  unhulled  .28  |2.10  |5.00  flO.OO 
White  sweet  clover,  hulled     .80     2.80     6.75     26.00 

Melilotus  officinalis,  bien'al: 
Telk>w  sweet  ck>ver,unhul1ed  .21     1.90 
Yellow  «weet  clover,  hulled.. 28     2.60 
Yellow  sweet  clover,  annual  .14     1.20 


4.50 
6.25 
2.76 


17.00 
24.00 
10.00 


SPECIAL   LOTS  OV   SWEBT-OLOVER   SEED. 

We  have  available  a  few  hundred  pounds  of  un- 
hulled sweet-clover  seed,  biennial,  mixed  white  and 
yellow.  As  a  soil  renovator  and  producer  of  hay  as 
well  as  honey  this  is  fully  as  good  as  any.  Unless 
vou  desire  to  save  seed  of  a  single  variety  this  will 
be  as  good  as  any.  Price,  while  it  lasts,  fl.SO  for 
10  lbs.;  13.50  for  25  lbs.;  |18.00  per  100  lbs. 

We  have  also  a  few  hundred  pounds  of  hulled 
seed  which  is  alfalfa  and  white  sweet  mixed.  Sweet 
ctover  is  often  used  to  get  alfalfa  started  by  inocu- 
lating the  soil  The  sweet  clover  is  biennial,  and. 
lasts  only  two  years  if  you  do  not  allow  it  to  reseed, 
while  alfalfa  is  a  perennial,  and  continues  to  grow 
year  after  year  from  the  same  root  after  once  being 
started.  Price  of  this  lot  while  it  lasts,  20  cts.  per 
lb.;  $1.80  for  10  lbs.;  |4.25  for  25  lbs.;  |16.00 
per  100  lbs. 

We  have  at  Medina,  at  Chicago,  and  at  Dee 
Moines,  Iowa,  a  supply  of  unhulled  yellow  which  we 
can  furnish,  while  it  lasts,  at  prices  given  in  table 
above. 


SPECIAL  NOTICES 

A.  I.  Root 

In  A.  I.  Root's  department  for  Feb.  15  will  appear 
a  full  account  of  the  St.  Petershburg-Tampa  '^' Air- 
Boat  Line,"  the  first  flying-machine  which  makes 
trips  on  schedule  time,  carrying  passengers. 


Large  Eggs 

now  and  all  winter,  too,  if  you  feed 
your  hens  The  Humphrey  Way—fresh 
bone  prepared  in  a 

HUMPHREY  BONE  CUTTER 
with  its  Always-Open  Hopper.    If  yon 
have  10  hens  or  more,  write  for  our 
offer  and  a  copy  of   our   profitable 
"     *     "Th«  Oolden  Egg." 

MMK  tf .  FSCTWT,  JMjn.  hi. 
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This  Washer 

Must  Pay  for 

Itself 

A  MAN  tried  to  sell  me  a  horse  once.     He  said  it 
was  a  fine  horse,  and  had  nothing  the  matter 
with  it.     I  wanted  a  fine  horse.     But  I  didn't 
know    any    thing    about 
horses  much.  And  I  didn't 
know  the  man  very  well 
either. 

So  I  told  him  I  wanted 
to  try  the  horse  for  a 
month.  He  said  "All  right, 
but  pay  me  firsts  and  I'll 
give  you  back  your  money 
if  the  horse  isn't  all 
right." 

Well,  I  didn't  like  that. 
I  was  afraid  the  horse 
wasn't  "  all  rights"  and 
that  I  might  have  to 
whistle  for  my  money  if 
I  once  parted  with  it. 
So  I  didn't  buy  the  horse 
although  I  wanted  it  bad- 
ly. Now  this  set  me  think- 
ing. 

You  see  I  make  Wash- 
ing Machines — the  "1900 
Gravity"  Washer. 

And  I  said  to  myself, 
k>ts  of  people  may  think 
about  my  Washing  Ma- 
chine as  I  thought  about 
the  horse,  and  about  the  man  who  owned  it. 

But  I'd  never  know,  because  they  wouldn't  write 
and  tell  me.  Tou  see  I  sell  my  Washing  Machines 
my  mail.  I  have  sold  over  hall  a  million  that  way. 
So,  thought  I,  it  is  only  fair  enough  to  let  people 
try  my  Washing  Machines  for  a  month,  before  they 
pay  for  them,  just  as  I  wanted  to  try  the  horse. 

Now,  I  know  what  our  "  1900  Cfravity  "  Washer 
will  do.  I  know  it  will  wash  the  clothes,  without 
wearing  or  tearing  them,  in  less  than  half  the  time 
they  can  be  washed  by  hand  or  by  any  other  machine. 
I  know  it  will  wash  a  tubful  of  very  dirty  clothes 
in  Six  Minutes.  I  know  no  other  machine  ever  in- 
vented can  do  that,  without  wearing  out  the  clothes. 
Our  **  1900  Gravity "  Washer  does  the  work  so 
easily  that  a  child  can  run  it  almost  as  well  as  a 
strong  woman,  and  it  doesn't  wear  the  clothes,  fray 
the  edges,  nor  break  buttons  the  way  all  other  ma- 
chines do. 

It  just  drives  soapy  water  clear  through  the  fibers 
of  the  clothes  like  a  force  pump  might. 

So.  said  I  to  myself,  I  will  do  with  my  "  1900 
Gravity  "  Washer  what  I  wanted  the  man  to  do  with 
the  horse.  Only  I  won't  wait  for  people  to  ask  me. 
I'll  offer  first,  and  I'll  make  good  the  offer  every 
time. 

Let  me  send  you  a  "  1900  Gravity  "  Washer  on  a 
month's  free  trial.  I'll  pay  the  freight  out  of  my 
own  pocket  and  if  you  don  t  want  the  machine  after 
you've  used  it  a'  month,  I'll  take  it  back  and  pay  the 
freight  too.     Surely  that  is  fair  enough,  isn^t  itt 

Doesn't  it  prove  that  the  "  1900  Gravity  "  Washer 
must  be  all  that  I  say  it  ist 

And  you  can  pay  me  out  of  what  it  saves  for  you. 
It  will  save  its  whole  cost  in  a  few  months,  in  wear 
and  tear  on  the  clothes  alone.  And  then  it  will  save 
50  cents  to  75  cents  a  week  over  that  in  washwom- 
an's wages.  If  you  keep  the  machine  after  the 
month's  triaL  I'll  let  you  pay  for  it  out  of  what  it 
saves  you.  If  it  saves  you  60  cents  a  week,  send  me 
50  cents  a  week  till  paid  for.  I'll  take  that  cheer- 
fully, and  ril  wait  for  my  money  until  the  machine 
itself  earns  the  balance. 

Drop  me  a  line  to-day  ,and  let  me  send  you  a  book 
about  the  "  1900  Gravity "  Washer  that  washes 
clothes  in  six  minutes. 

Address  me  this  way — H.  L.  Barker,  1127  Court 
Street,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  If  you  live  in  Canada, 
address  1900  Washer  Co.,  855  Yonge  St.,  Toronto, 
Ontario. 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BE6  CULTURE 


EARLY-ORDER 

CASH  DISCOUNTS 

Apply  Here  just  as  they 
do  at  the  Factory 


As  Southwestern  distributors  of  ROOT'S  BEEKEEPBSS* 
SUPPLIES,  we  are  very  glad  to  make  this  first  announcement  of 
a  special  discount  for  early  orders,  accompanied  by  cash,  to  our 
beekeeping  friends  throughout  this  territory. 

We  give  exactly  the  same  discount  that  is  granted  by  the  man- 
ufacturers of  these  famous  goods,  and  the  prices  in  our  special 
catalog  are  the  same  as  their  own.  There  is  an  extra  saving  for 
you  in  ordering  from  us — ^FBEIOHT.  Better  give  this  your  special 
attention  before  ordering  from  elsewhere. 

THE  GASH  DISCOUNT  ON  EABLT  OBDEBS  PLACED  IN 
FEBBUABT  IS  2  PEB  CENT. 

This  applies  to  every  thing  in  the  way  of  beekeepers'  supplies 
except  a  few  special  articles.  On  large  general  orders  we  will 
allow  the  discount  on  some  of  the  excepted  articles,  not  exceeding 
ten  to  twenty  per  cent  of  the  entire  order. 

BEMEMBEB  WE  MANUFACTXTBE  THE  FAMOUS  WEED 
PROCESS  COMB  FOUNDATION. 

We  have  a  large  demand  for  this  product,  and  are  turning  out 
comb  foundaion  of  the  finest  quality.  Include  what  you  will  need 
for  the  opening  o*f  next  season  in  your  early  order.  Shipment  may 
be  held  subject  to  your  convenience  if  desired;  but  get  your  order 
in  now  and  save  2  per  cent. 


Toepperwein  &  Mayfield  Co. 

San  Antonio,  Texas 
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No.  501  Set  of  Quality  Knives 


OT7B  set  of  "  QUALITY  "  KNIVES  is 
made  up  of  one  8-inch  SLICEE,  one 
6-inch  BUTCHER,  and  one  SVs-inch  PA&- 
IMO-KNIFE.  A  combination  of  three  of  the 
MOST  USEFUL  SIZES  and  DESIGNS  that 
one  can  have  in  his  home.  In  presenting  this 
set  of  knives  we  want  to  impress  upon  the 
trade  the  fact  that  these  knives  are  all  their 
name  implies,  QUALITY  IN  THE  STBIOT- 
EST  SENSE  OF  THE  WORD.  There  is 
nothing  better  in  the  way  of  cutlery  to  be 
had  for  IT  IS  DIPOSSIBLE  TO  MAKE 
ANY  THING  BETTER.  The  Set  is  MADE 
UPON  HONOR  THROUGHOUT  to  the  IQ- 
NUTEST  DETAIL.  BLADES  are  of  the 
VERY  BEST  TEMPERED  ORUOIBLE 
STEEL,  SWEDGED,  ETCHED,  and  FIN- 
ISH£D  with  the  Highest  Polish  it  is  possible 
to  put  on  metal.  Handles  are  GENUINE 
COCOBOLO,  Beveled  Edges,  Through  Tang 
with  Three  Large  Brass  Saw  Rivets.  We 
ABSOLUTELY  GUARANTEE  the  QUAL^ 
ITY  of  this  set  of  knives  to  be  Strictly  First 
Class  in  Every  Way  and  the  BEST  VALUE 
EVER  OFFERED.  LIST  PRICE  the  set 
$1  00  postpaid. 


Premium  Offer 

We  will  send  this  complete  set  of  knives 
postpaid  to  any  reader  who  sends  us  one  new 
yearly  subscriber  to  Gleanings  in  Bee  Cul- 
ture at  $1.00  per  year,  or  the  same  for  four 
new  six-months-trial  subscribers  at  25c.  each 

Canadian  postage  on  subscription  for 
one  year,  30c  extra.  On  each  trial  subscrip- 
tion, 15c  extra. 


A  WORD  or  PRAIM  rOR  THR  PREMIUM   KKIVKS. 

Calvert,  Ala.,  Oct.  n,  1019. 
77k«  A.  I,  Root  Co,,  Medina,  Ohio, 

I  receiTed  the  set  of  premium  knives  and  am  well  pleased 
with  them.  Yours  very  truly,  R.  Rhodbnbbrorr. 


No.  501  Set  of 

Quaiity  Knives 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  -   Medina,  Ohio. 
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Save  $30022  to  $1,0002$ 
On  Your  New  House! 

Write  forGrana  FREE  BUILDING  MATERIAL  Catalog 


Bargains  Shipped  Anywhere 

There  is  not  a  moment^s  time  to  lose  if  you  want  to  put  up  a  new  house  or  repair  an 
old  one  at  lowest  possible  cost.  Our  Great  New  Catalog  beats  any  lumber  yard  in 
America  for  bargain  prices  on  High-Grade,  Guaranteed  Building  Material.  We  are 
Plan         ^  .^<£>^  Bargain  Headquarters.    To  taake  sure  of  saving  several  hundred  dol- 

■^  ^<^st£>-^  l^j.g  QQ  your  new  house,  sign  that  coupon  at  the  bottom  of  the  ad  and 

ru»h  it  to  us  at  Davenport!  Our  Warehouses,  Mills  and  Yards  are  filled 
with  immense  stocks  of  Sash  and  Doors,  Lumber,  Interior  Finish, 
Wallboard,  Roofing,  Flooring,  Paint,  Builders*  Hardware,  Stair  Work, 
Porch  Work,  Mouldings,  etc.,  etc.  Until  further  notice,  ever^-thing  in 
the  Catalog  goes  at  the  low  prices  now  in  force.  Write  for  the  Build- 
ing Material  Catalog.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  5,000  Special  Bargain 
Offers  on  Building  Material  in  the  free  catalog.  Goods  may  be  ordered 
direct  from  this  ad,  under  our  Guarantee  of  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 


No. 


All  Lumber,  Hardwara,  #C4|| 
Millwork  and  Paints  ^9^.9 


HOT-BED  SASH 


No.  E-440 

$1.75 

Glazed  com- 
plete. Made  of 
best  cypress. 
Our  Hot -Bed 
Sash  is  the 
best  In  Amer- 
ica. All  sizes 
at  Bargain 
Prices. 


- 

- 

- 

- 



- 

- 

- 

DOORS 


All  Styles  and  Sizes 

Quality  Guaranteed 

Hundreds  of  special 
designs,  glazed  and 
unglazed.  Oak, 
White  and  Yellow 
Pine,  Cypress,  Fir, 
Oak  Veneer,  Solid 
Yellow  Pine  and 
Front  Doors.  Com- 
plete   stock   in    ovv 

Grand  Free 

Millwork  Catalog 


IB 


77cJAP-A-TOP 

ROOFING 

Beautiful,  durable.  Surfaced 
with  j^enuine  slate.  'Pwo  colors. 
Red  and  Grayish  Green. 


Per  Roll  of 
108  Sq.  Feet 


Jap-a-Top  SHINGLES 

$4.75 


-p*  :  I  Price  per 
-^  -y-  '\  Square  of 
'1   -i:*^   424  Shingles 


LUMBER  in  Car  Lots— Save  $100  to  $300 

Our  Lumber  List  offers  millions  of  feet  of  clear,  dry,  clean,  seasoned 
lumber  at  wholesale  prices.  Dimension,  heavy  Joists  and  Timbers, 
Siding,  Celling,  Finishing  Lumber,  Shingles,  I^aths,  Boards.  Posts  and 
Battens,  etc.    ESTIMATES  FURNISHED  FF.F.F..     Send  us  your  list. 


PAINT  "Q«><'l>ty'*  HooM 
mini  Paint,  per  gallon 
can.  51.22.  In  barrels,  per 
gallon.  SI. 10.  All  shades 
and  colors. 

Quality  Bam  Paint,  per 
gallon,  75c.  mmm^^^^ 

/FREE 

y  COUPON 
3  Books  3 

<%ordoii-V«n  Tla«  Co. 

/5434CiMSt,0w«p«tli. 

/Uentlcmen:  —  Ple&M  MBd  tt» 
bouks  checked  below. 


Send  the  Coupon  Now  for  Our 
Grand  5,000  BARGAIN  Catalog! 

The  Gordon-Van  Tine  Catalog  beats  any  Lumber  Yard  or  Planing  Mill, 
Order  at  once  to  insure  getting  these  bargain  prices.  Whether  you  are 
going  to  build  or  repair,  get  this  Catalog  before  placing  your  order  any- 
where, at  any  price.  Three  big  banks  vouch  for  our  responsibility.  We 
refer  you  to  thousands  of  satisfied  customers  in  every  community 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Get  Our  FREE  BOOK  OF  PLANS 

Over  70  Splendid  Designs  lor  Houses  and  Bnngaloivs 

Complete  Blue-Print  Plans  furnished  free  when  you  build  from  our 
materials.  In  ordering  Book  of  Plans,  enclose  10  cents  to  pay  cost  of  post-     w  ^ 
age  and  mailing.    Be  sure  to  send  the  coupon  today.  ^  m 

^  GORDON -VAN  TINE  COMPANY        /  D  Miiiwork       d  ■*!«•  Book 

5434  Case  street  (277)  Davenport.  Iowa  /     D  Roofiag  driMlar  D  Lrnnbor 

HB^HMgH^M^HH|^g^g^^^H^HH^H^HMH^gi|HMM^^MM^H^^^^^g^  »    111  KCDdliig  ioT  PIftii  Book.  eDcloie  10  c«nts  foT  postst* 
^^^■^l^^i^^^^lHHH^^^H^^^^^H^B^i^HHHHH^^^H^i^H^B     ami  iDaiUar.    Yon  wtU  rtcaive  tht  book*  by  rctius  b«JL 
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POLLYANNA 

THE  GLAD  BOOK 

By  ELEANOR  H.  PORTER,  author  of  "Miss  BUly" 
and  "Miss  Billy's  Decision;"  illustrated,  cloth -bound, 
$1.40  postpaid. 

'  'Enter  Poiiyanna.  She  is  the  most 
irresistible  maid  you  have  met  in  all 
your  journeyings  through  Bookland. 
She  is  so  real  that  you  forget  that  she 
is  a  story  girl.  After  the  first  introduc- 
tion  you  will  feel  that  the  inner  circle 
of  your  friends  has  admitted  a  new 
member.  A  brave,  winsome,  modern 
American  girl,  Poiiyanna  walks  into 
print  to  taKe  her  place  in  the  hearts 
of  all  members  of  the  family. 

Twelfth  Printinsr 

Read  some  of  the  press  comments: 

**  Poiiyanna  is  the  *  gladdest  *  book  that  was  ever  written.  It  is  of  more  real 
value  than  any  thousand  sermons  to  which  I  have  ever  listened.*' — Fas8aic 
Daily  News. 

*•  It  is  a  book  that  charms  at  once  by  its  style,  and  delights  by  its  charac- 
ter-drawing and  the  interest  developed  by  the  story." — The  Boston  Journal, 

**  Poiiyanna  is  a  delightful  character,  and  the  book  refreshingly  natural." — 
Cedar  Rapida  Record, 

Premium  Offer 

Send  us  two  new  yearly  subscriptions  to  Gleanings 
IN  Bee  Culture  with  remittance  of  $2.00,  and  we  will 
send  you  postpaid  as  premium  a  copy  of  ** Poiiyanna." 

A  copy  of  **  Poiiyanna  ••  for  TWO  NEW 
subscriptions  to  Gleaninsrs  in  Bee  Culture 

Ck't    ^1     an    £^Ckr*\\       /See  Mr.  A.  I.  Roors  write-up  of  this  book\ 
UL    ^l..\I\I    t:»UI«     Vonpagel55of  this  copy  of  GLEANINGS./ 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio 
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"fatcon"  Dee  Supplies 

....  Every  Thing  for  the  Beekeeper 

Take  advantage  of  the  early-order  discoant,  send  us  your  list  ot  requirements,  and  we  will 
quote  you  our  very  best  fiictory  prices  and  discounts. 

Haying  recently  constructed  an  eight-car-capacity  kiln,  and  having  enlarged  our  power 
plant,  we  shall  be  able  to  handle  your  orders  to  the  best  advantage. 

**  Falcon  **  Supplies  speak  for  themselves.     Don't  delay  your  order,  but  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  and  let  us  ship  the  goods  at  your  convenience. 

Send  for  our  foundation  samples  and  Red  Catalog,  postpaid. 


W.  T.  Falconer  Manufacturing  Company,  Falconer,  New  York 

WImt*  tiM  good  btthlv—  ooBM  ftrofli 


HONEY  iSJS^' 

Central  Ohio 
Honey  Market 

Finest  qoality  WHITE -CLOVER  honey  « 
spedaltj.  Producers  who  have  not  yet  sold 
their  crop  should  write.  Those  who  have  dis- 
posed of  their  crop  and  are  in  need  of  more 
for  their  trade,  I  shall  l>e  irlad  to  supply  at 
lowest  prices  consistent  with  hiirhest  quality 
and  a  fair  margin  of  profit. 
The  correspondence  of  wholesale  and  retail 
dealers  is  especially  solicited,  as  I  am  in  po- 
sition to  ftimish  a  grade  of  comb  and  extract- 
ed honey  that  will  suit  the  most  exacting 
trade.  If  interested,  write  for  quotations 
and  ftill  description  of  the  line. 

Bee  Supplies 

Now  is  the  best  tiine  to  place  your  order  for 
supplies  for  use  next  season.  The  prospect 
was  never  brighter,  and  there  is  every  thing 
to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  ordering  before 
the  spring  rush  is  on.  Ask  for  revised  price 
list  and  early-order  discounts. 


Root  Quality  and  Pelrce  Service 
from  Ohio's  Supply  Center 


L  W,  Pelrce.  Zanesville,  0. 

AtrtoM*  BUc.,  Sovtk  fltacth  5t 


It  turaa  over  an  Important  '*new  leaf" 
beginning  with  the  January  number. 

The  Guide  to  Nature 

Several  New  Features 

** Birds  in  the  Bush,**  a  department  edited 
by  Edmund  J.  Sawyer,  with  illustrations 
from  original  drawings  by  this  talented 
artist-ornithologist. 

"The  Fun  of  Seeing  Things,"  a  depart- 
ment for  young  folks,  edited  by  Edward 
F.  Bigelow,  succeeding  his  well-known 
work  as  editor  of  the  **  Nature  and  Sci- 
ence" department  of  ''St.  Nicholas"  for 
more  than  fourteen  years. 

This  new  department  will  be  really  new. 
It  will  not  be  •*schooly,"  not  **  nature 
study,**  not  to  induce  parents  and  educa- 
tors to  say,  **It  is  good  for  the  children," 
but  it  will  appeal  directly  to  the  young 
folks  themselves  and  wiU  help  them  to 
epjoy  the  natural  objects  that  surround 
them.     It  will  be  true  to  its  name. 

Subscription  $1.00  a  year,  single  copy  lOc. 

To  new  subscribers,  four  months  trial  for 

25c.    Address  (and  malce  check  or  money 

order  payable  to) 

The  Agassiz  Association, 
ArcAdiA  : 

Sound  Beach,  CoDoecticut 


y 


EARLY-ORDER  DISCOUNTS  WILL 


==-f  Pay  Yeu  to  Buy  Bee  Suppllee  New 


29  years*  experience  in  making  everything  for^the 
beekeeper.  A  large  &ctory  specially  equipped  for 
the  purpose  ensures  goods  of  highest  quality.  .  . 
Write  for  our  illustrated  catalog  and  discounts  today. 


LEAHY  MF6.  CO., 


95  Sixth  St., 


Higginsville,  Missouri 
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HONEY  MABKET8 


The  prices  listed  below  are  intended  to  represent, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  the  averaee  market  price  at 
which  honey  and  beeswax  are  selling  at  the  time  of 
the  report  in  the  city  mentioned.  Unless  otherwise 
stated,  this  is  the  price  at  which  sales  are  bein^ 
made  by  commission  merchants  or  by  nroducers  di- 
rect to  the  retail  merchants.  When  sales  are  made 
by  commission  merchants  the  usual  commission  ^from 
five  to  t«n  per  cent),  cartage,  and  freight  will  be 
deducted;  and  in  addition  there  is  often  a  charge 
for  storage  by  the  commission  merchant.  When  sales 
are  made  by  the  producer  direct  to  the  retailer,  com- 
mission and  storage  and  other  charges  are  elimin- 
ated. Sales  made  to  wholesale  houses  are  usually 
about  ten  per  cent  less  than  those  to  retail  merchants. 

NATIONAL  BBBKSEPEB8'  ASSOCIATION  ORADINO-BVLSS 

Adopted  at  OineinnaH,  Feb.  18,  1918. 
Sections  of  comb  honey  are  to  be  graded:  First,  as 
to  finish;  second,  as  to  color  of  honey;  and  third,  as 
to  weight.  The  sections  of  honey  in  any  given  case 
are  to  be  so  nearly  alike  in  these  three  respects  that 
any  section  shall  be  representative  of  the  contents  of 
the  case. 

I.  FINISH: 

1.  Extra  Fancy. — Sections  to  be  evenly  filled,  comb 
firmly  attached  to  the  four  sides,  the  sections  to  be 
free  from  propolis  or  other  pronounced*  stain,  combs 
and  cappings  white,  and  not  more  than  six  unsealed 
cells  on  ether  side. 

2.  Fancy. — Sections  to  be  evenly  filled,  comb  firm- 
ly attached  to  the  four  sides,  the  sections  free  from 
propolis  or  other  pronounced  stain,  comb  and  cap- 
pings white,  and  not  more  than  six  unsealed  cells  on 
either  side  exclusive  of  the  outside  row. 

3.  No.  1. — Sections  to  be  evenly  filled,  comb  firmly 
attached  to  the  four  sides,  the  sections  free  from 
propolis  or  other  pronounced  st'ain,  comb  and  cap- 
pings white  to  slightly  off  color,  and  not  more  than 
40  unsealed  cells,  exclusive  of  the  outside  row. 

4.  No.  2. — Comb  not  projecting  beyond  the  box, 
attached  to  the  sides  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
way  around,  and  not  more  than  60  unsealed  cells  ex- 
clusive of  the  row  adjacent  to  the  box. 

II.  COLOR: 

On  the  basis  of  color  of  the  honey,  comb  honey  is 
to  be  classified  as:  first,  white;  second,  light  amber; 
third,  amber;  and  fourth,  dark. 
III.  WEIGHT: 

1.  Heavy. — No  section  designated  as  heavy  to 
weigh  less  than  fourteen  ounces. 

2.  Medium. — No  section  designated  as  medium  to 
weigh  less  than  twelve  ounces. 

3.  Light. — No  section  designated  as  light  to  weigh 
less  than  ten  ounces. 

In  describing  honey,  three  words  or  symbols  are  to 
be  used,  the  first  being  descriptive  of  tne  finish,  the 
second  of  color,  and  the  third  of  weight.  As  for 
example:  Fancy,  white,  heavy  (P-W-H) ;  No.  1, 
amber,  medium  (l-A-M),  etc.  In  this  way  an^  of 
the  possible  combinations  of  finish,  color,  and  weight 
can  be  brifly  described. 
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CULL  HONEY: 
Cull  honey  shall  consist  of  the  following:  Hooey 
packed  in  soiled  second-hand  cases  or  that  in  badly 
stained  or  propolixed  sections;  sections  containing 
pollen,  honey-dew  honey,  honey  showing  signs  of 
granulation,  poorly  ripened,  sour  or  "  weeping^'  hon- 
ey; sections  with  comp  projecting  beyond  the  box  or 
well  attached  to  the  box  lees  than  two-thirds  the  dis- 
tance around  its  inner  surface;  sections  with  more 
than  60  unsealed  cells,  exclusive  of  the  row  adjacent 
to  the  box;  leaking,  injured,  or  patched-np  sections; 
sections  weighing  less  than  ten  ounces. 

NEW    HONBT-aBADINO   BULBS   ADOPTED    BY   THE    COL- 
ORADO  STATE   BBE^EPEBS'   ASSOCIATION, 
DECBMBEB   13,   1911. 

Fancy  White. — Sections  to  be  well  filled,  comb 
firmly  attached  to  all  sides  and  evenly  capped  ex- 
cept the  outside  row  next  to  the  wood.  Honey,  combs, 
and  cappings  white,  and  not  projecting  beyond  the 
wood;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no  sections  in  Uiis 
grade  to  weigh  less  than  18  H  ounces. 

No.  1. — Sections  to  be  well  filled,  combe  firmly 
attached  on  all  sides  and  evenly  capped,  except  the 
outside  row  next  to  the  wood.  Honey  white  or  very 
slightly  off  color.  Combs  not  projecting  beyond  the 
wood;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no  section  in  this 
grade  to  weigh  less  than  13  H  ounces. 

Choice. — ^Sections  to  be  well  filled;  combs  firmly 
attached;  not  projecting  beyond  the  wood,  and  en- 
tirely capped,  except  the  outside  row  next  to  the 
wood.  Honey,  comb,  and  cappings  from  white  to 
amber,  but  not  dark;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no 
section  in  this  grade  to  weigh  less  than  12  ounces. 

No.  2. — This  grade  is  composed  of  sections  that 
are  entirely  capped,  except  row  next  to  wood,  weigh- 
ing from  ten  to  twelve  ounces  or  more,  also  of  such 
sections  that  weigh  12  ounces  or  more,  and  have  not 
more  than  50  uncapped  cells  all  together,  which  most 
be  filled.  Combs  and  cappings  from  white  to  amber 
in  color,  but  not  dark;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned. 

Extracted  Honey. — Must  be  thoroughly  ripened, 
weigh  12  pounds  per  gallon.  It  must  be  well  strain- 
ed, and  packed  in  new  cans.  It  is  classed  as  white, 
light  amber,  and  amber. 

Strained  Honey. — ^This  is  honey  obuined  from 
combs  by  all  other  means  except  the  centrifugal  ex- 
tractors, and  is  classed  as  white,  light  amber,  amber, 
and  dark;  it  must  be  thoroughly  ripened  and  wdl 
strained.  It  may  be  put  up  in  cans  that  previously 
have  contained  honey. 


Boston. — ^We  quote  fancy  and  No.  1  white  comb 
honey  at  15  to  16;  fancy  white  extracted  honey  in 
60Ib.  cans,   11.     Beeswax,  30. 

Boston,  Feb.  5.  Blake- Lee  Co.  . . 


Buffalo. — Our  local  market  is  well  supplied  with 
honey.  The  market  is  very  quiet,  and  not  any  en- 
couragement in  sight.  Quotations  below  are  for 
single-case  sales.  These  prices  would  be  shaded  in 
job  lots.  Fancy  white  comb  honey,  16  to  17;  No.  1 
ditto,  15  tol6;  No.  2  ditto.  12  to  14;  No.  1  buck- 
wheat comb,  12  to  14;  No.  2  ditto,  11  to  12;  white 
extracted  honey,  8  to  10;  dark  ditto,  7  to  8;  bees- 
wax, 28  to  30. 

Buffalo,  Feb.  7.  W.  C.  Townsend. 


New  1914  Catalog--"  Everything  for  Bees 


ft 


Lay  your  plans  for  .the  new  season  now.  Send  for  the  1914  Muth  Cata- 
log of  Beekeepers'  Supplies.  It*s  just  off  the  press.  In  it  you  will  find 
full  information  about  the  remarkable  MUTH  SPECIAL  Dovetailed 
Hives.     Drop  a  postal  card  at  once — sure ! 

THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 

204  WALNUTJSTREET  "  The  Busy  BeeUCen  "  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

P.  S.— Ship  us  your  old  combs  and  cappings  and  letTus  render  them  foifyou.  Our  process  extntcU 
the  last  drop  of  wax  from  the  slumgum.    This  means  money  for  you.    Write  for  fUU  particulars. 
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SPECIAL  DELIVERY 


During  this  month  we  shall  double  our  usual 
efforts  in  points  of  delivery  and  service.  We  carry 
nothing  but  the  Boot  make,  which  insures  the  best 
quality  of  every  thing.  We  sell  at  factory  prices, 
thereby  insuring  a  uniform  rate  to  every  one.  The 
saving  on  transportation  charges  from  Cincinnati 
to  points  south  of  us  will  mean  quite  an  item  to 
beekeepers  in  this  territory.  We  are  so  located  that 
we  can  make  immediate  shipment  of  any  order  the 
day  it  is  received. 

New  64-page  Catalog 

Our  new  1914  catalog  contains  double  the  pages 
of  former  editions  and  requires  extra  postage.  It 
is  filled  from  cover  to  cover  with  complete  lists  of 
goods  in  every  line  to  meet  every  requirement  of 
beekeepers.  If  you  haven't  received  a  copy  when 
you  read  this,  be  sure  to  ask  for  one.  It  will  save 
you  money. 

New  Features  for  1914 

Few  radical  changes  have  been  made  this  season. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  we  will  send  out 
with  regular  hives,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  the 
metal  telescopic  or  B  cover  with  super  cover  imder- 
neath.  The  side  rail  for  the  bottom-board  will  be 
extra  length  so  as  to  overcome  the  difficulty  expe- 
rienced by  some  last  season.  Improvements  have 
been  made  in  extractors.  We  shall  carry  a  very 
heavy  stock  so  that  orders  may  be  filled  with  our 
usual  promptness.  Write  us  your  needs.  Early- 
order  discoimt  this  month  2  per  cent. 


C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co. 

2146  Cwitrai  Avenue  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Honey  reports  eoru\nued  from  paffe  2. 

AiiBANY. — We  can  quote  only  a  dull,  featureless 
market  for  honey  this  week  in  both  comb  and  ex- 
tracted. Prices  are  nominally  what  they  were  in  our 
laet.  Stock  of  comb  is  light,  but  demand  is  lighter. 
Extracted  stocks  are  quite  heavy,  and  prices  must 
favor  the  buyer  from  now  on.  Beekeepers  should 
realize  that  the  time  to  sell  honey  is  the  beginning  of 
the  season— September  and  October — for  best  and 
prompt  sale.     We  quote  beeswax  at  32  cts. 

Albany.  N.  Y.,  Jan.  24.  H.  R.  Wbiqht. 


Dbnvbb. — Our  local  market  is  well  supplied  with 
honey,  and  our  jobbing  quotations  are  as  follows: 
Strictly  No.  1  white,  per  case  of  24  sections,  $2.70; 
choice,  $2.57;  No.  2,  $2.43;  extracted  white,  8  to 
9  eta. ;  light  amber,  7  to  7  H '  We  are  in  the  market 
for  beeswax,  and  pay  30  cts.  per  lb.  in  cash,  and  32 
in  trade,  delivered  here. 
The  Colorado  Honbypboducbrs'  Association, 

Denver,  Col.,  Feb.  9.       Frank  Rauchfuss,  Mgr. 


Kansas  City. — The  demand  for  both  comb  and 
extracted  honey  is  very  light,  especially  for  comb. 
Receipts  of  extracted  are  light,  but  receipts  of  comb 
honey  are  large.  We  quote  No.  1  white  comb,  24 
sections  per  case,  $2.60  to  $2.75;  No.  2  ditto,  $2.40 
to  $2.50;  No.  1  amber  ditto.  $2.75;  No.  2  ditto, 
$2.25  to  $2.50 ;  extracted  white,  per  lb.,  8  to  8  V^  ; 
extracted  amber,  7  to  8.  Beeswax,  per  lb.,  25  to  30. 
C.  C.  Clbmons  Produce  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Feb.  2. 


St.  Louis. — Our  local  market  is  well  supplied 
with  honey,  and  trade  has  been  somewhat  quiet  on 
account  of  mild  winter.  We  are  quoting  to-day  fancy 
white  honey,  15  to  16;  light  amber,  14  to  15;  amber, 
12  to  13.  and  dark  amber,  9  to  11.  By  the  case,  24 
combs  to  the  case,  fancy  white  brings  $3.25  to 
$3.50;  light  amber,  $3.00  to  $3.25;  amber,  $2.50  to 
$2.75;  dark  and  broken  combs,  less.  Beeswax,  32  V^ 
for  prime.     Inferior  and  impure  sells  for  less. 

R.  Haktmann  Producb  Co. 

St.  Louis,   Mo.,  Feb.  7. 


Ljvbrik)ol. — Th^  honey  market  is  quiet ;  100  bar- 
rels sold  at  $7.20  for  pile  1;  $5.88  to  $6.00  for  pile 
3,  and  $5.40  for  No.  1  pile.  The  terms  pile  X,  1,  2, 
etc.,  are  used  to  distinguish  the  qualities  of  the  hon- 
ey ;  for  instance,  honey,  quality  pile  X,  is  white  in 
color;  pile  1  is  white  to  yellow  in  color;  pile  2  is 
vellow  in  color;  pile  3  is  yellow  to  brown  m  color; 
low  pile  is  fermented  honey,  etc.  Of  Chilian  bees- 
wax there  is  no  stock  here,  but  the  inquiry  is  good. 
Value  $37.62  to  $42.48  per  cwt.,  as  to  quality. 

Liverpool,  Eng.,  Jan.  21.  Taylor  &  Co.. . 


AS  IT  IS  TO-DAY. 

Do  you  know  The  Youth'e  Companion  as  it  is 
to-day — enlarged,  improved,  broadened  in  its  reach 
of  human  interests?  You  may  remember  it  as  it 
was.  You  ought  to  know  it  as  it  is  now.  You  will 
be  surprised  at  what  a  vear's  reading  of  The  Com- 
panion will  do  for  your  family.  No  American  month- 
ly magazine  offers  such  a  quantity  of  reading,  and 
it  comes  weekly,  too. 

Father  can  nnd  no  better  editorial  page  published. 
With  itfi  impartial  comment,  its  Nature  and  Science, 
it  will  keep  a  busy  man  well  informed.  The  Family 
Page,  the  Boys'  Page,  the  Girls'  Page,  and  the  Chil- 
dren's Page,  in  addition  to  eight  serial  stories  and 
250  other  stories  for  all  the  family,  suggest  the  lavish 
firomise  for  a  year's  reading,  and  every  line  is  pub- 
lished with  a  purpose. 

No  other  American  periodical  covers  the  same 
field  of  interest  or  offers  such  a  q^uantity  of  reading 
at  as  low  cost.  No  other  publication  furnishes  more 
inspiration  or  entertainment,  or  enjoys  greater  con- 
fidence. 

If  you  are  not  familiar  with  The  Companion,  let 
us  send  you  three  current  issues  free,  that  you  may 
thoroughly  test  the  paper's  quality. 

THE    YOUTH'S   COMPANION, 

144  Berkeley  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

yevf  Sf*baeriptuma  Received  at  thia  Ofice. 
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our  Banking -by -Mail  plan  af- 
fords^Tou,  no  matter  where  you 
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State 

Government 
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ASSETS  OVER  ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS 


How  to  Keep  Bees 

DT  ANNA  AOTSFORD  COMSTOCK 

This  is  an  excellent  book  for  the  beginner. 
Nothing  better.  We  cordially  recommend  it  to 
all  who  are  learning  beekeepjng  by  their  own 
effort.  Having  commenced  beekeeping  three 
times,  the  talented  author  is  jn  a  position  to  fur- 
nish the  right  kind  of  advice.  You  can  not  go 
wrong  in  getting  this  book.  It  is  charmingly  writ- 
ten and  easily  understood.  Price  |l  .10  postpaid. 
THS  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY.  mCDINA.  OHIO 
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Snell,  F.  A 17 

Storrs  ft  Harrison 16 

Hill,  D 17 

SPBA7EB8 

Bateman  Mfg.  Co 11 

Brown,  E.  0 16 

Pratt,  B.  G.  Co 16 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co..  16 

WHEELS 

Electric  Wheel  Co 17 
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PROTECTION  HIVE 


The  Shallow  Metal-roof  Cover  and  the  outside 
rim  make  a  divisible  deep  cover  which  can  be 
handled  toj^ether  or  in  part.     They  eliminate 
the  chaff-tray  nuisance  and  the  heavy  bungle- 
some   deep  cover   in    manipulation.     The    rim 
holds  the  overhead  packing  in  winter,  and  acts 
as  a  super  protector  at  other  times.     This  com- 
bination   is  the  finest  in  hive  construction  on 
the  market  to-day.  ..... 

Dead -air  spaces  or  packing,  as  you  prefer;   ^ 

material    in    the   outer  wall.     Special   circular 

showing  16  large  illustrations  will  explain  all. 

Five  10-frame  hives  like  cut,  $13.00. 

A.  G .  WOODMAN  CO.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


WOODMAN'S  SECTION  -  FIXER 


A  NEW  MACHINE  of  pressed  steel  for  folding 
sections  and  putting  in  top  and  bottom  starters, 
all  at  one  hundlinia:.  A  great  time-saver,  and  a 
good  job  assured  with  ease.  With  top  and  bot- 
tom starter  the  eomb  is  firmly  attached  to  all 
four  sides— a  requirement  to  f^rade  Fancy.  In- 
crease the  value  of  your  crop  this  season  by  this 
methtKl.  We  want  every  one  to  try  this  machine. 
We  guarantee  satisfaction.  Adjustable  to  any 
width-4>ix4K  or  4x5  section.  Model  received 
with  much  favor  by  recent  Detroit  and  Chicago 
beekeepers'  conventions.  Price  |2.."S0  f.  o.  b.  Wt. 
5  lbs.  Send  for  special  circular  showing  large 
illustrations, 

A.  6.  WOODMAN  CO.,  eRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


MMAHLMOUE MONEY 

^ff'Kf^   >     >  FROM 

^BEES 


-mK 


BLANKES  BEE- 
BOOK  FREE.  .  . 


Johnnle-on-the-Spot 
Deliveries 

When  you  order  Bee  Goods  you  v^nt 
them  **now."  We  are  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  Bee  Section— no  city  with  so 
good  package-car  service  —  largest  stock 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  Whenever  possi- 
ble orders  shipped  same  day  as  received- 
more  carefally  packed  than  ordinary. 

BLANKE'S  BEE  BOOK  FREE  — a  catalog 
filled  with  helpful  tips  for  either  beginner 
or  old  timer.  .  Write  to-day  before  you 
need  supplies. 


Blanke  Mfg.  &.  Supply  Go. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


G.  B.  Lewis  Co.  RMake  of 
Beekeepers^  Supplies 
at  Factory  Prices 

Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  your  money  refund- 
ed. .  Liberal  discount  for  early  orders.  Spe- 
cial to  new  customers.  Please  drop  me  at  once 
a  card  for  our  catalog. 

W.  H.  Freeman,  Peebles,  Ohio. 


When  Ordering  Supplies 

remember  we  carry  a  full  stock  and  sell  at  the 
lowest  catalog   price.    Two  lines  of  railroad- 
Maine  Central  and  Grand  Trunk.    Prompt  ser- 
vice and  no  trucking  bills. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO..  MtchaDie  Falls,  Milii 

J.  •.  MASON,  Manaaar 


/•ORE 

^^^flk  andoal 

^■I^^^B  DAtaral 

^■^Vacrlbed 

^■^^r  Btock  A 

^^F^      all  pou 

IHIk    B.H.  C 


QREIDER'S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

u*  of  pure-bred  poultry  for  19U.  lar^e, 
B  of  poultry  facts,  different  breeds  in 


and  calendar  of  pure-bred  poultry  for  19U.  lar^e, 

paffes  of  poultry  facts,  differ 
natural  colors.  70  Tarietiea  illustrated  and  do- 


•crlbed:  incubators  and  brooders:  low  price  of 

stock  and  enrs  for  hatching:.    A  perfect  iniidp  to 

all  poultry-raisers.    Send  10c  for  this  noted  book. 

H.  OMIDm.  Box  SO,  Rheein*.  Pa. 
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GOLDEN  ITALIAN  Queens 

Reared  from  straight  flve-band  mothers,  mated  with  select  golden  drones,  S%  miles  from  three-band  api- 
ary. These  queens  are  large,  vi^rous.  Hnd  prolific;  the  bees  gentle  and  hustlers,  and  are  noted  through- 
out the  U.  S.  as  a  disease- resisting  strain.    Purity  of  mating,  safe  arrival,  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 


QUEENS 

May  1st  to  June  1st 

June  1st  to  July  Ist 

1     July  1st  to  Nov.  1st      1 

1 

6 

18 

1 

6 

IS 

1 

6 

12 

Untested 

$1.25 
l.flO 

s.oo 

«.75 

$6.50 
7.50 
10.50 
1500 

$11.50 
13.50 
18.50 
27.00 

$  1.00 
1  25 
1.75 
2.50 

$  5  00 

6.50 
0.00 
IS. 50 

$  9.00 
12  00 
17.00 
25.00 

$     .75 
1.00 
1.50 
2.00 

$4.00 
5.00 
8. 00 
10.00 

$7.50 
0.00 
15.00 
18.00 

Select  Untested 

Tested            

SelectTested 

Breeders,  $5.00  to  $10.00. 

Queens  for  export  will  be  carefully  packed  in  long-distance  cages,  but  safe  arrival  is  not  guaranteed. 

BEN  G.  DAVIS,         SPRING  HILL,         TENNESSEE 


Special  Sale  of  Honey 


WE  HAVE  produced  a  fine  lot  of  ex- 
tracted honey  this  season  from 
our  eight  out-yards.  In  addition  to  our 
own  honey,  we  have  purchased  many 
other  lots  fh)m  prominent  producers,  and 
are  now  able  to  offer  for  prompt  shipment 
the  following  flavors  of  extracted  honey  : 

Alfalfa,  Orange, 

Sweet  Clover,  Light  Amber, 

White  Clover,  Dark  Amber, 

Basswood,  Buckwheat. 

Several  of  the  last  cars  of  comb  honey  which 
were  shipped  us  in  1018  contained  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases  of  broken  comb  honey,  caused  by  the 
cars  being  badly  handled  in  transit. 

We  are  obliged  to  regrade  all  shipments:  and  in 
every  case  where  we  found  broken  combs  we 
melted  them  up.  All  the  combs  that  are  slightly 
cracked  or  have  the  cappings  broken,  we  put  in- 
to other  caaes;  and  these  cases  of  cracked  comb 
honey,  which  is  practically  all  produced  ftom^ 
white  clover,  we  are  offering  at  a  special  low 

f»riceand  at  prices  which  we  believe  will  certain- 
y  be  of  interest  to  you:  and  we  know  that,  if  you 
will  send  us  in  an  order,  you  will  be  pleased 
with  the  honey  at  the  prices  we  are  asking  for  it. 
We  have  other  choice  grades  of  Fancy  and  No. 
1  white  comb  honey,  as  well  as  Fancy  and  No.  1 
amber  comb  honey,  and  during  these  months  we 
are  making  special  prices  to  our  regular  trade. 
A  request  will  bring  special  prices. 

The  A.  L  Root  Co..  Medina.  O. 


BUY  CARNIOLANS  IN  CARNIOLA 

Pure  Oarniolan  Alpine  bees.    Write 

in  Engrlish  for  booklet  and  Price 

list.    .    .    Awarded  00  honors. 


JOHANN  STRQAR.    . .    Wittnaoh 

p.  O.  Woohelner  FeUtritz.  Upper 

Oarnlola  (Kraln),  Auetrla 


Bees  and  Bee  Supplies 

If  you  will  send  us  a  list  of  goods  needed  we  will  be 

pleased  to  quote  you  on  them.    Catalog  free. 

I.J.  STRINQHAM,  106  PARK  PLACB.  NEW  YORK 

Aplarlee.  Olen  Cove,  L.  I. 


Marchanf  s  Island  Bred  Queens 

Bred  from  selected  mothers,  and  mated  to 
isolated  drones  of  a  different  strain.  My  aim  is 
quality  and  not  quantity.  So  if  you  want  any 
of  these  choice  purely  mated  queens  order  now 
or  you  ms^  not  get  tiiem  as  I  am  going  to  rear 
only  a  limited  number.  No  disease,  and  your 
money  back  if  not  satisfied.  The  A.  I.  Root  Oo. 
use  my  queens,  which  is  proof  of  their  quality. 

No  need  to  vrrite  for  lower  prices. 

Reference,  The  American  Exchange  Bank  of 
this  city. 

Prices — Untested,  single,  $1.50;  6  for  $6.00; 
12  for  $10.00;  in  lota  of  25  or  more.  76  cts. 
each.  Select  tested,  $3.00.  Breeders,  $5.00 
and  $10.00. 

A.  B.  Mirchant,  .  .  Apalachicoli,  Florida 


AUTOMOBILES! 

==500^= 

USED  AUTOS 


Guaranteed  by  the  owners. 
Write  for  list. 


Wm.  F.  Wagner  Auto  Garage 

Massillon,  Ohio 


BFF  CLIIDDI  IFO  Send  your  name  for 
BKK  ^VI'I'bilK^  new  m4  catalog  out 
In  January.  D«pt.  T.  O.  O.  CLBMONS  BEB  SUPPLY  OOi^ 
M  City,  Mo. 


FRENCH'S 

THE  0RI6INAL  POULTRY  MUSTARD  IN  AMERICA 

Write  to  us  for  information. 
Booklet  and  circulars  free. 

THE  R.  T.  mCNOH  COMPANY,  Mosterd-atalwrs 
ROOHBSTBII,  N.  Y.    BMPilwnat  D. 
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Beeswax  Wanted! 

We  Expect  to  Use 
SEVENTY  TONS 

of  beeswax  during  the  next  SIX  MONTHS,  and  we  have  on  hand 
less  than  twenty  tons.  We  offer  for  good  average  wax,  delivered 
at  Medina,  32  cts.  GASH,  34  cts.  TRADE.  If  yon  have  any  good 
wax  to  sell  write  to  ns  or  ship  it  by  freight.  Send  ns  shipping 
receipt,  giving  ns  gross  weight  also  net  weight  shipped.  Be  sure 
to  mark  yonr  shipment  so  we  can  identify  it  when  received. 

Beeswax  Worked  into  Foundation 

If  you  want  yonr  wax  worked  into  foundation  we  are  prepared  to 
do  this  for  you  at  prices  equal  to  those  made  by  other  standard 
manufacturers.   Write  for  price  if  interested. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio 


Are  You  Interested 


In  securing  a  crop  of  honey  this 
coming  season?  Send  us  your 
name  and  address  for  1914  cata- 
log, and  make  selection  of  the 
hive  and  appliances.  You  should 
have  a  good  year  if  you  are  pre- 
pared as  the  honey  yield  begins. 

The  A.  I  Root  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

1681  West  Genesee  Street 
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**  If  goods  are  wanted  quiek,  lend  to  Ponder." 

B8TABLISHBD  1889 


Bee  Supplies 

Bees  in  tbia  sone  are  in  winter  quarters  with  a  bounteous 
supply  of  natural  winter  stores,  and  I  believe  that  no  other  feature 
is  quite  ao  important  as  regards  aaf e  wintering  as  an  abundance 
of  wholesome  atorea.  The  fall  flow  waa  ao  profuae  that  in  aome 
inatancea  brood-rearing  waa  curtailed  early  on  account  of 
crowded  condition,  and  aome  atrong  coloniea  were  weakened  on 
thia  account.  A  few  loaaea  may  reault  from  thia  condition.  The 
white  clover  in  thia  sone.ia  in  good  condition  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  countiea  which  adDTered  from  drouth.  Conditiona  for  enau- 
ing  year  are  very  encouraging  for  both  beekeeper  and  the  aupply- 
dealer.  The  laat  vear  will  be  remembered  aa  a  moat  excellent 
honey  year,  and  with  it  came  the  beat  demand  for  honey  that  haa 
ever  been  known.  I  am  receiving  more  inquiriea  and  ordera  for 
Boot  Bee  Suppliea  than  ever  before  during  midwinter,  and  aome 
diacounts  for  early  orders  are  atill  available.  The  policy  of 
tiiia  houae  aa  to  prompt  ahipmenta  and  a  fair  and  aatiaf actory  deal 
will  be  maintained  aa  heretofore,  and  I  hope  to  deal  with  you  in  a 
way  that  will  juatify  your  recommending  my  gooda  to  your  neigh- 
bor. 

Walter  S.  Poxjdxb: — I  am  more  than  pleased  toith  your 
promptness.  Kentuckians  are  generaUy  credited  as  being 
quick  with  a  gun,  hut  I  do  not  think  the  fastest  in  that  line  can 
equal  the  speed  a  certain  Indiana  man  uses  in  shooting  out  the 
goods.  Those  paper  honey-jars  are  certainly  the  trick  for 
local  trade.  Yours  truly, 

Louisville,  Ky.  Otto  F.  Rbcktbkwald. 

I  ahould  like  to  place  in  your  hands  my  catalog  with  1914 
revised  prices  on  bee  supplies.  Or  send  a  list  of  your  requirements, 
and  let  me  see  if  I  can  not  create  a  saving  for  you  by  quoting  an 
estimate.  This  will  place  you  under  no  obligations,  and  it  will  be 
one  of  my  pleasures. 

I  can  use  more  beeswax,  and  am  how  payiiig  31  cents  cash  or 
33  cents  in  exchange  for  goods. 


Walter  S.  Pouder 

878  Mass.  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
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U  S  w  Att        ^^^  Buckeye  chaff  hive, 
n  I V  09  ■  ■  The  Root  Dovetailed  hive. 

The  Danz.  comb-honey  hive. 
Seotlons    -    -   All  sizes  and  all  ''Root  Quality." 
Foundation    -    The  Root- Weed  process  (its  the  best) 
Beeswax    •    •    We  want  it ;  top  market  price  paid. 
Berry-baskets-Let  us  quote  you  prices  on  them. 

S«iMi  for  1914  Catalofl 

M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON,  510  No.  Cedar  St.,  Lanslnin,  Mich. 


P 


ATENTS 


t6 

YIARS* 

PRAOnOC 


GHAB.  J.  wnXIAMBOir,  lUUMlm  Bnlldlnff.  Oonur 
■ ioiaTO«,Dt.a 


T«ntla  and  Q  Sta., 
PstMit  Pffsottoo  HI  Pstont 


Patent  OoMnsol  of 
TIm  a.  I.  Ilsol  C«. 


INCREASE  Your  SALES 

...  By  a  Liberal  Distribution  of  Our  Booklet ... 

THE  USE  OF  HONEY  IN  COOKINO 

The  191S  edition  is  ready  for  dittrlbation.  and  may  be 
bad  In  qoantlties  at  reasonable  rates.  The  back  oorer 
pace  affords  space  for  a  display  adrertlsement  As  this 
booklet  contains  no  adrertlsingr  whaterer,  It  can  be 
employed  with  telling  effect.  Better  order  yoor  sapply 
early.  Sample  and  prices  In  qoantltlse  on  iu;>pllcatlon. 
Fifty-eictat  paces:  one  handred  and  twentr-iwo  rala- 
ableredpes  In  which  honey  is  used.  Jost  the  book  for 
ercry  hoosehold.    A  two-cent  stamp  will  brine  a  copy. 


u 


TIE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  MEDINA,  OHIO 


Are  Yoar  Bees  Short  of  Stores? 

*^i  ^  V*.  ^"4^  ^^  l**^  I»P«r  pie-plates 
juat  riirht  tor  late  winter  and  early  spring 

feedinir.    Write  for  prices . 

We  carry  a  fUU  line  of  supplies  at  all  tiipes. 

H.  H.  JEPSON 

182  PrtoiMI  StTMt  BOSTON.  MASS. 


Beekeepers'  Supplies 


Our  1914  64-page  catalog 
ready  to  mail  you  free.  .  . 
Can  make  prompt  shipment 
of  regular-stock  goods,  as 
we  have  a  good  supply  of  The  A.I.  Root 
Co.'s  goods  on  hand.  The  rush  season  will  soon 
be  on  hand.  Our  ft-eight  facilities  are  good. 
Small  packages  we  can  rush  through  by  parcel 
post.  Express  rates  are  much  lower  now  also. 
Let  us  quote  you.  Let  us  hear  fh>m  you.  Bees- 
wax taken  in  exchange  for  supplies  or  cash. 

JOHN  NUEL  «  SON  SUPPLY  OO. 

High  Hm,  M^ntfl^m^ry  C«n  H 


'Griggs  Saves  You  Freight' 


TOLEDO 


**Qriggs  Saves  You  Freight' 


New  goods  arriving  permits  us  to  fill  orders  same  day  as  received,  and  this, 
with  direct  lines  to  your  door  and  low  freight  rates,  makes  TOLEDO  the 
best  place  to  order  your  goods  from. 

Our  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGS  for  1914  are  here  and  beingmailed 
out.     Send  your  name  for  one. 

Send  us  list  of  goods  wanted  and  receive  our  SPECIAL  PRICES  for  quan- 
tity orders.  BEESWAX  is  in  great  demand.  Send  it  in  now.  We  pay  S2c 
cash,  34c  in  trade.     Shoot  it  in. 


S.  J.  ORIQQS  «  OO..       -       26  NORTH  ERIE  STREET,       •       TOLEDO,  OHIO 
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When  You  Buy  Lewis  Beeware 

.  .  You  Get  .  . 

LEWIS  QUALITY.— Which  means  that  all  Lewis  Hives  are  made  out  of  clear  white 
pine,  and  Lewis  Sections  made  out  of  fine  white  basswood.  Material  in  these  goods 
is  the  best  obtainable,  selected  by  experts. 

LEWIS  WORKBIANSHIP.— The  Lewis  Factory  is  equipped  with  the  latest  improved 
machinery,  constantly  watched  over  by  experts.  The  Lewis  head  mechanic  has  36 
years  of  bee-supply  experience;  the  superintendent  of  bee-hive  department  30  years; 
the  super intencCpnt  of  sections  29  years.  These  and  many  other  skilled  men  bave  a 
hand  in  all  the  Lewis  goods  you  buy. 

LEWIS  PACKING. — All  Lewis  Beeware  is  carefully  and  accurately  packed^a  patent 
woven  wood-and-wire  package  made  only  by  the  Lewis  Company  is  employed  largpely 
in  packing;  this  makes  the  package  light,  compact,  and  damag^proof. 

LEWIS  SERVICE.— Years  ago  all  goods  were  shipped  direct  from  the  fectory  with 
attending  high  freight-rates  and  delays  during  the  honey  season.  NOW  Lewis  Bee- 
ware can  be  obtained  almost  at  your  own  door.  Over  30  Distributing  Houses  carrying 
Lewis  Beeware  by  the  carload  are  dotted  all  over  the  United  States  and  forejg^ 
countries.     Write  for  the  name  of  the  one  nearest  you. 

^  Our  New  1914  Catalog  is  Now  Out.    Send  for  Ono 

G.  B.  LEWIS  CO.,  :'.--E%l  Watertewn,  Wis. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  IT? 

N^  American  Bee  Journal 

IT  V9|.EiBi3E3 

Allow  me  to  congratulate  yon  on  the  improvement  of  the 
Journal.  It  certainly  hasn't  lo«5t  anything  in  changing 
hands.  I  noticed  at  the  DesMoineB  convention  many 
spoke  encouragingly  of  the  way  the  paper  has  been  han- 
dled since  the  Dadants  got  it.     You  can  "  count  on  me." 

Center  Junction,   Iowa.  W.  S.  Paughbubn. 


NEW  Editor    NEW  Cover    NEW  Manager 

Select  Material  Illustrated 

Free  Sample  Copy  $1.00  a  Year 

a  p.  DADANT  DE.  C.  C,  MILLER 


American  Bee  Journal,  Hamilton,  Illinois 
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Indications  for  another  good  honey  year 
are  exceedingly  favorable  throughout  the 
country.  Snows  and  rains  have  put  the  soil 
in  fine  condition  for  the  clovers.  Abundant 
rains  in  California  practically  assure  a  sage 
crop. 

A     NEW     WAY    OP    MAKING    BEE-CANDY     FOR 
WINTER  FEEDING. 

In  this  issue,  p.  141,  our  correspondent, 
Mr.  A.  V.  Small,  calls  attention  to  a  very 
simple  and  what  we  believe  to  be  a  very 
feasible  plan  for  making  bee-candy  for 
winter  feeding.  We  hope  some  of  our  read- 
ers whose  colonies  may  be  running  short 
will  make  a  trial  and  report. 


SIMPLIFYING    OUR.  NOMENCLATURE. 

The  suggestion  comes  from  Dr.  Miller, 
through  the  Dadants,  that  in  the  future  we 
write  the  words  "  foul  brood  "  as  one  word, 
"  foulbrood."  We  entirely  agree  with  the 
suggestion ;  and  the  very  fact  that  we  have 
made  as  one  word  for  the  last  two  years 
such  words  as  beehive,  beehouse,  beekeeper, 
beekeeping,  beemaster,  beesting,  and  bees- 
wax, consolidating  them  as  one  word,  makes 
it  easy  for  us  to  adopt  f oulbrood. 

FURTHER  PROSPECTS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Reports  continue  to  come  in  telling  of  the 
amount  of  rainfall  in  California.  The  num- 
ber of  inches  varies  according  to  the  partic- 
ular locality,  of  course,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  prospects  on  the  coast  are  brighter  at 
this  time  than  they  have  been  for  a  good 
many  years.  Most  of  the  rain,  too,  has 
"soaked  in."  The  following  from  C.  H. 
C'layton,  at  Los  Angeles,  is  indicative  of  the 
tenor  of  the  reports  in  general. 

We  are  having  fine  growing  weather — as  fine  as 
we  have  even  seen  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Last 
year  at  thia  time  we  had  2.95  inches  of  rain.  Thi« 
year  to  date  we  have  had  over  16  inchee. 


ARTIFICIAL    SUBSTITUTES    FOR    NATURAL 
POLLEN. 

Several  schemes  have  been  proposed  for 
supplying  the  bees  with  pollen  artificially 
when  the  natural  article  is  not  available  by 
reason  of  peculiar  weather  conditions  or  the 
scarcity  of  the  sources  of  supply.     Some 


progress  is  being  made,  but  we  should  be 
glad  to  get  reports  from  others  who  have 
discoA^red  means  by  which  we  can  make  our 
bees  rear  brood  on  artificial  substitutes  in 
the  cellar,  or  outdoors  when  the  weather  is 
inclement. 

OUR  COVER  PICTURE. 

The  view  shown  on  the  cover  of  this  issue 
shows  one  end  of  the  apiary  of  J.  A.  Ninin- 
ger,  of  Nickerson,  Kan.  Mr.  Nininger  writes 
that  the  picture  was  taken  in  the  fall  of 
1912,  at  which  time  there  were  39  colonies 
that  had  averaged  about  50  pounds  of  comb 
honey  each.  The  honey  was  mostly  from 
alfalfa,  which,  together  with  smartweed  and 
heartsease,  are  the  principal  honey-plants  in 
the  locality.  The  smartweed  honey  is  dark 
and  strong,  but  there  are  some  who  will  have 
nothing  else  if  they  can  get  it.  The  flow 
commences  about  the  last  of  July  or  the  first 
of  August.  The  colonies  build  up  on  it  in 
fine  shape  for  winter. 

Ten-frame  hives  are  used  throughout. 
The  high  stack  of  supers  shown  are  extract- 
ing-supers  set  over  a  hive  for  the  bees  to 
clean  up. 

The  colonies  are  wintered  on  the  sunmier 
stands;  but  a  super  is  put  on  filled  with 
packing  material,  then  several  thicknesses 
of  newspaper  are  wrapped  around,  and  tar- 
paper  placed  over  the  whole.  During  the 
winter  of  1911-12  the  cold  was  very  severe, 
the  thermometer  registering  24  below  zero. 
There  was  considerable  snow,  however, 
which  was  in  the  bees'  favor.  All  came 
through  in  good  condition  and  built  up 
early  in  the  spring  with  the  exception  of 
two  colonies  which  had  no  protection.  More 
than  twice  the  average  number  of  bees  had 
died  in  these  two  colonies. 


THE  VALUE  OP  HONEY  RECOGNIZED  BY 
WHOLESALE  GROCERS. 

We  note  with  pleasure  that  the  large 
wholesale  grocers  in  the  country  are  begin- 
ning to  recognize  the  peculiar  valuable 
features  of  honey  as  a  food  as  they  never 
have  before.  Many  of  them  are  making 
special  displays,  and  are  featuring  honey  as 
it  deserv^es  to  be  featured,  instead  of  letting 
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it  sell  itself  in  a  haphazard  way  as  is  so 
often  the  case. 

In  a  large  catalog  of  the  wholesale  gro- 
cers, Acker,  MerraU  &  Condit  Company, 
sent  us  by  one  of  our  subscribers,  J.  M. 
Thore,  there  are  articles  written  by  experts 
along  the  various  lines  describing  the  dif- 
ferent articles  of  food,  how  made,  etc.  The 
article  on  honey  is  ably  written  by  one  who 
knows  not  only  the  science  of  honey,  but 
how  to  write  of  it  in  an  interesting  way. 
Mention  is  made  of  the  well-known  fact 
that  honey  may  be  eaten  safely  by  many 
persons  who  dare  not  eat  sugar.  The  arti- 
cle ends  with  several  good  recipes  using 
honey  in  making  cakes,  puddings,  etc. 


ALWAYS  SIGN  YOUR  NAME  TO  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Quite  a  number  of  our  subscribers  when 
asking  questions  or  sending  in  an  article  for 
publication  do  not  sign  their  names,  but  sign 
instead  "  Subscriber  "  or  "  Beekeeper."  We 
are  able  to  answer  in  Gleanings  only  a 
small  part  of  the  questions  that  we  receive. 
We  reply  to  the  rest  by  letter;  and  if  no 
name  is  signed  we  are  helpless  unless  it  so 
happens  that  there  are  no  other  subscribers 
at  the  particular  postoffice  indicated  by  the 
postmark.  Furthermore,  we  are  frequently 
obliged  to  write  for  more  particulars  before 
an  answer  can  be  given  in  Gleanings  ;  and 
if  the  name  is  not  given  we  are  put  to  con- 
siderable inconvenience,  and  many  times  we 
can  simply  hold  the  eonmiunication  await- 
ing another  letter,  possibly  a  complaint, 
later  on.  If  for  any  reason  you  do  not  wish 
your  name  to  appear  in  case  your  letter  is 
published,  simply  mention  the  fact  and  your 
wish  will  be  complied  with. 

"  Subscriber "  at  Brooksville,  Ky.,  will 
find  the  Miller  smoke  method  of  introducing 
fully  described  on  page  370  of  the  June  1st 
issue  for  1913. 


THE    HARD    CANDY    SOFTENS    AND    MELTS    IN 
THE  HIVE. 

There  have  been  two  reports  of  the  hard 
candy  made  according  to  the  directions  in 
our  January  1st  issue  softening  when  placed 
over  the  combs  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
melted  and  ran  down,  killing  bees.  We  have 
made  and  used  quite  a  large  quantity  of  this 
candy,  and  we  have  had  very  little  trouble, 
although  this  year  (see  editorial  elsewhere) 
it  has  seemed  softer  than  usual.  It  is  likely 
that  the  conditions  within  the  hive  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  consistency  of  the 
candy  after  it  is  placed  over  the  combs.  If 
the  air  is  hea\dly  charged  with  moisture  the 
candy  absorbs  water  more  easily  than  in 
another  hive  where  the  air  is  drier.  How- 
ever,   perhaps   it   may   be   well   to   reduce 


slightly  the  amount  of  honey  used.  Instead 
of  one  pint  of  honey  to  twenty-five  pounds 
of  sugar  as  specified  in  the  January  1st 
issue,  perhaps  one  pint  to  thirty-five  or 
forty  pounds  of  sugar  would  be  safer.  If 
no  honey  is  used  at  all  the  cake  is  likely  to 
assume  a  granular  form  so  that  much  of  it 
is  wasted. 


CONDITIONS  FOR  CELLAR  BREEDING. 

In  order  to  get  bees  to  breeding  the  tem- 
perature in  the  cellar  must  be  warmer  than 
is  customary  for  orthodox  wintering.  The 
bees  must  be  disturbed  more  or  less,  and 
fed  continually.  Candy  of  the  right  kind 
is  better  than  a  syrup  or  sealed  stores  in  the 
combs.  Higher  temperature,  disturbance, 
and  continuous  feeding  are  necessary  for 
brood-rearing.  It  is  understood,  of  course, 
that  there  should  be  pollen  in  the  combs. 
Without  a  nitrogeneous  food  there  will  be 
no  brood-rearing. 

Caution, — The  average  beekeeper  should 
try  out  cellar  breeding  on  a  small  scale. 
Try  a  few  colonies  first.  If  you  succeed 
with  these  try  more  another  winter.  It  has 
its  dangers,  and  before  one  can  succeed  with 
it  he  must  have  experience,  and  some  of  it 
of  the  kind  Josh  Billings  tells  about. 


A  NEW  OLD  scheme  FOR  GIVING  BEES  WATER 
IN  MAILING-CAGES. 

We  believe  that  the  method  of  giving  bees 
water  when  shipping  them  long  distances 
by  mail  is  going  to  solve  the  problem  of 
sending  bees  across  continents,  and  perhaps 
around  the  world.  We  expect  to  give  our 
new  method  a  thorough  test  from  Apalachi- 
cola  this  winter.  Illustrations  of  the  new 
scheme  will  be  given  later.  The  reason  why 
we  feel  optimistic  is  because  Mr.  A.  I.  Root, 
some  thirty  years  ago,  tried  out  almost  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing,  and  he  demonstrated 
beyond  a  question  that  it  was  a  success.  But 
the  Good  candy  he  used  at  the  time  caused 
him  to  abandon  the  water-bottle  scheme  for 
candy.  It  is  rather  funny  now  that  we  are 
discovering  at  this  late  date  that  the  water- 
bottle  scheme  is  a  practical  necessity. 

Our  experiments  last  summer  were  not 
entirely  satisfactory,  in  that  our  water-con- 
tainers had  a  fashion  of  leaking  and  wetting 
down  the  candy  before  the  bees  arrived  at 
their  destination.  The  new  containers  we 
have  devised  make  this  practically  impossi- 
ble. 


ADULTERATION   IN  GERMANY. 

Our  correspondent  from  Germany,  in  this 
issue,  page  132,  calls  attention  to  the  im- 
mense quantity  of  adulterated  honey  that  is 
sold  in  that  country.    The  beekeepers  of  the 
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United  States  can  hardly  appreciate  the 
great  benefits  we  are  enjoying  under  our 
national  pure-food  law  supplemented  by 
our  State  laws.  The  adulteration  of  honey 
here  has  practically  ceased. 

The  same  correspondent,  on  page  133, 
says,  "  Chemists  to-day  have  no  method  by 
which  adulteration  may  in  all  cases  be  prov- 
en." That  may  be  true  in  Germany,  on 
account  of  the  diversity  of  sources  from 
which  their  honey  is  gathered ;  but  it  is  not 
true  in  the  United  States.  Any  packer  is 
taking  a  long  chance  if  he  adulterates  honey 
in  this  country. 

We  especially  recommend  that  our  Ger- 
man brethren  get  busy  and  secure  a  nation- 
al pure-food  law;  and,  when  once  enacted, 
we  feel  satisfied  their  chemists  will  be  equal 
to  the  occasion.  Germany  has  men  of  science 
who  are  second  to  none ;  and  if  they  can  not 
detect  aU  species  of  adulteration  it  is  be- 
cause they  have  not  given  the  matter  atten- 
tion on  account  of  a  lack  of  a  pure-food 
law.  

E.  R.  root's  trip  to  FLORIDA. 

We  are  just  leaving  for  Baltimore  to  take 
the  boat  for  Jacksonville.  After  spending 
a  couple  of  days  at  that  point  we  shall  go 
direct  to  Apalachicola  where  we  have  300 
colonies  of  bees,  arriving  there  between  the 
16th  and  17th.  We  shall  remain  at  that 
point  for  three  or  four  days,  when  we  shall 
go  to  Bradentown,  where  A.  I.  Root  is, 
arriving  there  the  21st  or  22d.  We  shall 
remain  in  Bradentown  for  two  or  three 
days,  when  we  shall  go  to  Stuart,  Fla.,  and 
from  there  go  with  Mr.  W.  A.  Selser.  We 
expect  to  sp^d  two  or  three  days  at  that 
point,  visiting  the  territory  in  Mr.  Selser's 
launch.  We  will  go  on  to  Palm  Beach,  then 
take  another  launch  for  a  cruise  of  five  days 
down  to  the  Keys,  stopping  at  Pompana 
and  Miami.  We  expect  to  return  to  Medina 
about  March  10. 

We  shall  be  accompanied  by  Mr.  Geo.  M. 
Grray  and  wife,  of  Fostoria,  old  college 
mates;  and  while  we  go  on  business  and 
pleasure,  they  will  seek  pleasure  only. 

Our  purpose  in  going  south  at  this  time 
is  to  see  what  our  bees  on  the  Apalachicola 
River  are  doing,  and  to  determine  whether 
the  scheme  of  moving  a  carload  of  bees 
south  to  that  point  will  prove  profitable. 
So  far,  our  Mr.  Marchant  reports  that  every 
thing  is  coming  out  according  to  schedule. 
Just  how  many  bees  we  shall  bring  back — 
well,  we  will  not  say  now.  Let  the  future 
tell. 

Our  purpose  in  visiting  the  extreme  south- 
ern part  of  Florida  is  to  determine  whether 
it  will  be  possible  to  establish  a  queen-rear- 
ing yard  that  can  be  maintained  the  year 
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round,  supplying  queens  any  month  of  the 
year. 

Of  course,  we  shall  be  supplied  with 
cameras,  and  our  readers  shall  have  the 
benefit  of  our  investigations.  Soon  after  E. 
R.  Root  returns,  H.  H.  Root  will  go  down 
to  Apalachicola  to  be  present  during  the 
extracting  season. 

THE    MODERN     SHAKE    METHOD    OP    CURING 
FOUL  BROOD  DEFECTIVE. 

The  ordinary  modified  McEvoy  method 
for  curing  foul  brood  in  brief  involves  the 
process  of  shaking  or  brushing  bees  from 
diseased  combs  on  to  frames  of  foundation 
in  a  clean  hive.  Mr.  A.  F.  Wagner,  in  this 
issue,  page  137,  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  such  treatment  will  result  in  bees 
swarming  out  in  many  cases.  Our  own 
experience  and  observation,  as  well  as  re- 
ports from  others,  confirm  the  statement. 
In  some  cases  it  means  the  loss  of  the  colo- 
ny, and  perhaps  in  others  the  danger  of 
spreading  disease  to  a  bee-tree  or  another 
hive. 

Quite  a  number  of  our  correspondents, 
including  Mr.  Wagner,  to  avoid  this  swarm- 
ing out  have  suggested  leaving  in  an  old 
comb  temporarily  as  a  bait  to  hold  the  bees, 
or,  as  Mr.  Wagner  suggests,  putting  in  a 
single  frame  with  a  starter  in  the  diseased 
hive;  and  after  the  bees  have  drawn  it  out, 
and  filled  it  with  honey,  remove  all  the 
combs  and  substitute  frames  of  foundation, 
leaving  the  first  frame  as  a  bait  to  hold  the 
bees.  To  shake  or  brush  the  bees  into  an 
entirely  different  hive  on  frames  of  founda- 
tion is  such  a  radical  change  of  environment 
that  swarming  out  is  very  apt  to  occur, 
especially  if  the  treatment  is  administered 
during  the  middle  hours  of  the  day;  and 
even  when  practiced  at  night  we  have  notic- 
ed that  the  bees  will  often  swarm  out  the 
next  morning.  While  we  do  not  believe  that 
such  bees  when  they  swarm  out  carry  in- 
fection to  other  hives,  there  is  a  possibility 
of  it,  especially  where  the  act  of  shaking 
causes  them  to  gorge  themselves  with  dis- 
eased honey — honey  that  they  may  hold  for 
a  day  or  two  until  they  get  into  their  per- 
manent quarters.  We  believe  the  time  has 
come  when  the  orthodox  treatment  for 
American  foul  brood  should  be  modified  in 
such  a  way  that  there  will  be  no  danger  of 
absconding. 

OUR    WINTERING    EXPERIMENTS    AT    MEDINA; 
FEEDING  HARD  CANDY. 

We  are  wintering  our  northern  bees  in 
two  cellars.  Those  in  the  warehouse  cellar 
are  being  wintered  along  orthodox  lines. 
The  temperature  is  maintained  al  about  45 
degrees    without    disturbance    or    feeding. 
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Many  of  the  colonies  in  the  upper  cellar  are 
being  fed  dry  hard  candy,  and  breeding  has 
been  going  on  rapidly;  but,  unfortunately, 
the  candy  this  year  had  too  much  honey  in 
it.  (See  editorial  esewhere.)  Some  of  it, 
and  we  might  say  much  of  it,  has  been  so 
soft  that  it  ran  down  on  the  bees.  Fortu- 
nately, we  disco verd  it  before  much  damage 
had  been  done.  But  the  extreme  softness  of 
the  candy  caused  the  bees  to  consume  more 
than  was  needed  for  brood-rearing,  with  the 
result  that  signs  of  dysentery  began  to  show 
on  some  colonies.  Fortunately  we  had  three 
or  four  days  of  warm  balmy  weather  when 
the  bees  were  taken  out  of  the  cellar  and 
given  a  nice  flight.  The  soft  candy  was 
removed,  and  in  the  mean  time  breeding  had 
progressed  very  satisfactorily  in  most  colo- 
nies. While  the  bees  are  still  outside,  they 
will  be  put  inside  to  avoid  the  threatened 
blizzard.    More  anon. 

We  asked  our  Mr.  Mel  Pritchard,  who 
has  worked  our  basswood  beeyard  for  some 
years,  how  much  brood-rearing  he  had  no- 
ticed in  the  hives  in  and  out  of  the  cellar 
for  years  back.  We  remarked  ithat  some 
skepticism  had  been  shown  to  the  effect  that 
cellar  breeding  would  result  in  disaster. 
"  That  is  a  joke,"  said  Mr.  Pritchard.  "  For 
years  and  years  I  have  noticed  brood  in 
hives  in  the  cellar,  sometimes  in  January 
and  February.  This  brood  hatched  out,  not- 
withstanding the  colonies  had  had  no  flight 
until  they  were  set  out  in  April." 

We  have  ourselves  obser\^ed  that  breed- 
ing continues  in  our  cellars.  Once  or  twice 
we  have  noticed  that  our  cellared  colonies 
have  oome  out  stronger  than  when  they  went 
in.  Two  years  ago  this  present  winter  after 
it  turned  so  cold  we  put  our  Carniolan  api- 
ary in  our  machine-shop  cellar  in  midwinter 
when  it  was  bitter  cold.  We  placed  this 
yard  inside  because  the  colonies  were  so 
weak  that  we  knew  they  would  not  survive 
a  month  outdoors.  When  we  took  them  out 
in  the  spring  they  were  very  strong,  and 
the  only  lot  of  bees  that  severe  winter  that 
wintered  well,  while  the  outdoor  bees  were 
weak  and  dwindling. 


STANDARDIZATION  OF  BEEKEEPERS'  SUPPLIES. 

A  COUPLE  of  years  ago  Dr.  Burton  N. 
Gates,  President  of  the  National  Beekeep- 
ers' Association,  called  attention  to  the 
variation  in  our  standard  hives  and  frames 
as  put  out  by  manufacturers  throughout  the 
country;  that  under  present  conditions  the 
beekeeper  was  almost  under  the  necessity  of 
continuing  with  the  same  style  of  goods  with 
which  he  started. 

An  effort  is  being  made  on  the  part  of 
manufacturers  to  standardize  goods.  For 
example,  more  and  more  the  manufacturers 


are  adopting  the  same  styles  and  sizes  of 
shipping-cases.  In  years  gone  by,  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  sizes  and  styles  ^as  most  con- 
fusing to  the  beekeeper,  and  expensive  for 
the  manufacturers  and  dealers  to  maintain. 
Now  the  styles  and  sizes  have  been  reduced 
to  a  very  few ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
time  will  speedily  oome  when  the  beekeeper 
can  buy  shipping-cases  anjrwhere,  and  have 
them  match  those  he  already  has  on  hand. 
More  and  more  the  novelties  in  hive  con- 
struction are  being  eliminated.  The  tenden- 
cy is  most  decidedly  toward  the  simple  ten- 
frame  Langstroth  hive,  without  portico. 
Bottom-boards  are  plainer  and  stronger, 
hive-covers  are  becoming  less  numerous  in 
design,  and  the  sometMng-new-under-t he- 
sun  hive  or  hives  have  all  but  disappeared. 
'Tis  well 

Incidentally,  we  believe  that  the  plan 
suggested  by  Charles  Howell,  page  151,  will 
do  away  with  one  of  the  odd-sized  sections, 
namely,  the  4%  x  4%.  We  see  no  objection 
to  the  plan — on  the  contrary  there  are  cer- 
tainly many  advantages.  The  springs,  if 
they  are  too  stiff,  must  be  weakened  by 
being  bent  backward  somewhat;  otherwise 
the  top-bar  will  be  bowed  up  out  of  line. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  the  ten  and 
eight  frame  hives,  both  of  which  require  a 
complete  layout  of  supers,  escape-boards, 
honey-boards,  covers,  and  bottoms.  If  the 
ten-frame  hive  becomes  the  standard  it  will 
mean  a  large  saving  to  the  manufacturer 
and  dealer  as  well.  Just  a  few  years  ago 
the  majority  of  hives  sold  were  the  eight- 
frame.  Now  the  ten-frame  outnumbers  the 
former  nearly  three  to  one. 

Mr.  Louis  H.  Scholl  has  something  to  say 
about  standardization  of  hiv^  and  fixtures; 
and  on  this  subject  he  says  in  this  issue,  p. 
129,  "  My  own  experience  has  taught  me 
that,  on  the  average,  a  colony  in  a  ten-frame 
hivie  is  usually  just  so  far  ahead  of  one  of 
eight-frame  capacity  as  the  difference  made 
by  those  two  extra  frames  after  the  combs 
are  built  out." 

The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  eight- 
frame  will  be  eliminated.  The  twelve-frame 
hive  may  have  some  advantages,  but  it  is  too 
heavy  for  the  average  person  to  lift.  If  a 
larger  capacity  is  needed,  it  can  be  easily 
secured  by  means  of  an  upper  story  with 
half  depth  or  full  depth.  The  ten-frame 
hive  may  be  made  a  fifteen-frame  or  twenty- 
frame  capacity  by  tiering  up  with  the  great 
advantage  of  havdng  a  unit  of  such  a  size 
that  an  ordinary  man  can  lift  it.  The  six- 
teen-frame  hive,  for  example,  would  requiro 
two  men  to  handle  it;  and  in  these  days  of 
outapiary  work  and  moving  bees,  the  unit  of 
hive  construction  should  he  of  such  a  size 
that  an  ordinary  man  can  handle  it. 
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Stray   Straws 

Dm.  0.  0.  IfiiiLBB,  ICarengo,  HI. 


Notable  is  an  ad.  in  the  Swiss  bee  jour- 
nal of  a  hotel  and  sanatorium  desiring  to 
buy  honey.  Our  hotels  haven't  got  up  to 
that  yet. 

Wai/teb  S.  Poudbr's  package  for  sending 
candied  extracted  by  post  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired  unless  it  would  be  to  take  an  inch 
from  its  height  and  add  a  trifle  to  its  diam- 
eter. 

The  uncapping-fork,  claimed  to  be  better 
than  the  knife,  has  not  yet  got  this  side  the 
ocean,  and  now  comes  an  ad.  in  Schweiz- 
erische  Bztg.,  by  J.  Arter,  offering  an  rn- 
capping-plane  claimed  to  be  better  than 
knife  or  fork.    Price  $1.68. 

I'm  asked  to  give  in  detail  the  different 
steps  that  led  to  last  summer's  crop.  If  I 
were  to  do  that  in  full  it  would  take  up  too 
much  space  in  Gleanings.  Besides,  I've 
given  it  all  already,  for  we  followed  exactly 
the  plans  given  in  "  Fifty  Years  among  the 


Lately  I  was  told  I'd  change,  my  mind 
about  paint  on  hives  when  I  learned  that 
the  inside  of  a  hive  is  coated  with  imper- 
vious propolis.  Well,  I'll  quote  my  answer 
from  my  good  friend  of  so  many  years,  G. 
M.  Doofittle,  who  says,  p.  49,  that  the  glued 
surface  is  "suflSciently  porous."  I  wonder 
what  would  be  said  if  I  should  bring  good 
authority  for  the  statement  that  enough 
moisture  goes  through  the  propolized  inside 
of  a  hive  to  raise  blisters  on  the  outside 
painted  surface. 

''  There  is  nothing  special  in  the  *  red- 
clover  '  strain,  as  all  hive  bees  can  work  the 
second  crop  of  this  plant,  although  it  is  im- 
possible for  them  to  work  the  first,"  says  the 
editor  of  the  British  Bee  Journal,  p.  450. 
Has  that  able  authority  been  caught  nap- 
ping, or  are  things  so  very  different  under 
the  British  flagT  On  this  side  it  is  a  rarity 
for  hive  bees  to  work  on  the  second  crop  of 
red  clover,  yet  there  have  been  strains  in 
which  there  was  something  decidedly  "  spe- 
cial," and  they  would  work  on  second-crop 
red  clover  when  other  bees  neglected  it. 
Alas  that  it  is  so  diflScult  to  continue  such 
strains ! 

"  The  most  important  spraying  was  done 
when  the  petals  showed  first  signs  of  fall- 
ing," p.  94.  That's  given  apparently  with 
commendation ;  but  at  this  distance  it  looks 
like  spraying  in  full  bloom.  I'd  like  to 
know  what  Prof  Surface  thinks  about  it. 
[We  were  present  when  Van  Rensselaer  & 
Southam  sprayed  their  trees.    As  Mr.  Van 


Rensselaer  states,  one  of  the  sprayings  was 
applied  when  the  petals  showed  tbe  first 
sign  of  falling.  There  may  be  a  question  as 
to  this  procedure.  But  we  had  about  fifty 
colonies  in  the  orchard  at  the  time.  The 
bees  were  not  working  on  trees  where  the 
first  petals  began  to  fall,  the  presumption 
being  that  nectar  is  no  longer  secreted ;  and 
Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  stated  there  were  no 
bees  on  such  trees.  We  lost  no  bees,  and 
made  good  increase  at  that  yard.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  just  a  little  danger  that 
less  experienced  fruit-growers  might  do  a 
fearful  amount  of  damage  by  spraying 
when  the  first  petals  begin  to  fall.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  from  Prof.  H.  A.  Surface  on 
the  point. — Ed.] 

Allen  Latham  thought  the  orthodox  21 
days  was  too  much  for  the  development  of 
a  worker.  Didn't  say  why — ^just  thought  so. 
I  thought  I'd  refer  the  matter  to  the  bees. 
I  gave  an  empty  comb  to  a  quewi  Aug.  5  at 
3 :05  P.  M.,  and  took  it  away  at  5 :05.  As  it 
was  the  only  comb  she  had,  I  could  be  sure 
the  last  eggs  in  it  were  laid  just  before  5 :05. 
Then  by  watching  when  the  very  last  young 
workers  emerged  from  their  cells  I  could 
know  exactly  what  the  length  of  the  time 
was  in  that  particular  case.  Aug.  25,  at 
11 :55  A.  M.,  I  thought  I  would  see  how  much 
un hatched  brood  was  still  left.  Would  you 
believe  it  ?  there  wasn't  a  bee  left  in  a  cell ! 
So  I  was  too  late  too  find  out  just  bow  long 
it  was  from  the  laying  of  the  egg  to  the 
emergence  of  the  last  bee.  But  this  much  I 
do  know:  that  in  this  particular  case  the 
full  time  for  the  development  of  a  worker- 
bee  was  inside  of  19  days  18  hours  50  min- 
utes, and  bow  much  inside  I  don't  know. 
Don't  tell  me  there  was  some  mistake.  The 
top-bar  of  that  frame  was  plainly  marked 
"  XJX,"  and  I  can't  see  any  chance  for 
mistake.  Likely  enough  the  21  days  was  got 
from  a  nucleus,  while  I  operated  with  a  full 
force  of  bees  and  in  hot  weather.  I  suspect 
we  should  learn  to  say  "  20  days  "  instead 
of  "  21  days."  [There  is  quite  a  variation 
in  the  time  of  hatching  chickens.  When 
conditions  are  favorable  the  hatch  will  be 
earlier  than  when  they  are  otherwise.  May 
not  the  same  rule  apply  to  bees? 

If  brood  will  hatch  in  20  days  from  a  full 
colony,  and  21  days  in  a  nucleus,  we  ought 
to  know  it  and  make  our  calculations  ac- 
cordingly. The  point  is  not  only  of  scien- 
tific interest,  but  of  practical  import  as  well. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  get  reports  from  others. 
—Ed.] 
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SIFTINGS 

J.  E.  0B4VB,  Ifiddlabnry,  Yt. 


That  article  on  European  foul  brood, 
page  897,  Dec.  15,  is  worth  the  careful  study 
of  every  one  who  has  not  had  experience 
with  that  disease. 

•  •  • 

On  page  854,  Dec.  1,  the  editor  shows  the 
place  where  the  first  Langstroth  hive  was 
set  up,  and  the  vinegar  business  built  up 
by  W.  W.  Gary  &  Son.  Mr.  Nichols,  who 
runs  the  queen  and  bee-supply  business  of 
the  company,  recently  called  here,  an4  he 
told  me  that  the  firm  had  the  past  season 
ground  and  made  into  cider  some  73,000 
bushels  of  apples. 

•  •  • 

That  picture  of  Mrs.  Mclntjrre  and  fam- 
ily, p.  893,  Dec  15,  is  well  worth  a  year's 
subscription  to  Gleanings.  If  the  truth  were 
known  I  believe  we  should  find  many  who 
have  been  able  to  secure  an  education  with 
bees  who  otherwise  might  have  been  unable 
to  do  so.  I  know  one  man,  now  president 
of  a  college,  who  found  the  bees  of  great 
assistance  along  this  line.  A  crop  of  honey 
is  good,  but  the  crop  that  Mrs.  Mclntyre 

shows  is  better. 

•  •  • 

Here  is  a  nut  for  beekeepers  to  crack.  If 
sweet  clover  is  to  be  introduced  as  a  farm 
crop,  who  can  better  do  it  than  the  beekeep- 
ing farmers?  If  these  farmers  who  keep 
bees  can  show  their  neighbors  that  it  pays 
to  raise  sweet  clover  as  a  farm  crop  it  may 
soon  come  into  general  cultivation.  But  if 
beekeepers  who  may  get  a  crop  of  forage  or 
seed  and  a  crop  of  honey  from  it  are  un- 
willing to  cultivate  it,  I  fear  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  beekeepers  can  persuade  the 
farmers  who  do  not  keep  bees  to  try  it. 

•  •  • 

Good  words  and  true  are  those  of  Dr. 
Miller  and  Mr.  Holtermann,  page  811,  Nov. 
15,  on  truthfulness  in  advertising  and  other- 
wise. There  is  another  side  to  this  subject. 
The  use  of  superlatives  for  almost  every 
thing  one  is  talking  about  leaves  no  words 
to  use  when  that  wMch  demands  such  adjec- 
tives comes  to  pass.  When  a  person  de- 
scribes every  little  ache  and  ail  as  something 
dreadful,  terrible,  awful,  he  has  no  words  to 
express  that  which  is  worse.  Nothing  in 
language  is  more  beautiful  than  the  simple, 
exact  truth.  If  we  add  to  our  imperfect 
knowledge  of  facts  our  inability  to  express 
accurately  in  words  what  we  conceive  to  be 
the  truth,  a  disposition  to  magnify  or  min- 
ify or  distort  the  facts,  who  shall  know  the 
truth  t 


REQUEENING  WITHOUT  DEQUEENING. 

The  article  on  this  subject  by  Arthur  C. 
Miller,  page  850,  Dec.  1,  is  one  of  more  than 
usual  importance.  Most  queens  will  live  one 
year,  others  for  two  years,  and  others  even 
longer,  and  do  well  at  egg-laying;  but  often 
in  the  spring  or  early  summer  we  find  more 
or  less  queens  beginning  to  fail,  so  that  we 
should  like  to  replace  them  with  young: 
queens  of  the  present  season.  If  we  can 
remove  the  old  queen,  and,  by  the  smoke 
method,  replace  her  at  once  with  a  young 
queen  brought  from  the  South,  there  is  little 
loss  but  the  work  of  looking  up  the  old 
queen  and  the  cost  of  the  new  one.  But 
if  we  can  introduce  a  virgin  safely  while 
the  old  one  is  still  in  the  hive  laying  even 
moderately,  much  will  be  gained,  as  eggs 
and  brood  in  May  or  early  June  are  of  more 
value  than  at  any  other  season. 

There  are  several  things  to  be  gained.  A 
young  laying  queen  in  a  colony  will,  as  a 
rule,  increase  the  vigor  of  the  bees  so  they 
will  both  breed  faster  and  gather  honey 
more  rapidly,  when  it  comes.  I  have  often 
found  such  colonies  among  my  best  for  sur- 
plus. Such  colonies,  if  left  to  supersede 
their  own  queens,  become  often  so  reduced 
in  bees  that  their  surplus  is  likely  to  be 
much  below  the  average.  Again,  such  colo- 
nies are  much  less  Ukely  to  swarm  than 
those  having  old  queens.  Many  colonies 
swarm  simply  as  a  result  of  the  supersedure 
of  old  queens. 

It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  rear  a  few 
queen-cells  quite  early  to  near  maturity,  and 
then  introduce  them  in  a  cell-cage  into  colo- 
nies where  a  young  queen  is  needed.  But 
will  they  supersede  the  old  queen  t  I  sub- 
mitted this  question  to  some  of  the  most 
intelligent  beekeepers  in  Connecticut  some 
three  years  ago  at  the  Charter  Oak  Fair  at 
Hartford,  and  it  seemed  to  be  their  opinion 
that  a  virgin  hatched  in  a  colony  would  not 
be  likely  to  be  killed  when  firat  hatched; 
and  later,  if  she  came  across  the  old  queen^ 
and  they  were  to  test  strength  to  see  which 
would  sur\ave,  the  young  queen  would  be 
more  than  a  match  for  the  old  one.  I  have 
been  absent  from  home  so  much  of  the  time 
during  the  three  seasons  I  have  had  but 
little  opportunity  to  test  the  matter.  I  hope 
others  may  do  so  and  report.  It  seems  to  me 
there  are  large  possibilities  along  this  line. 

Mr.  Merwin,  page  851,  discusses  th4  same 
subject,  or  one  closely  allied  to  it — ^the  su- 
persedure of  old  queens.  Here  is  a  problem 
well  worth  the  attention  of  any  experiment 
stations  that  can  give  it  time. 
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Beekeeping:  in  California 

p.  0.  Ohadwiok,  RedUndi,  Oftl. 


The  meeting  scheduled  for  the  marketing 
eonmiittee  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  January 
was  postponed,  there  being  no  quorum  pres- 
ent 

•  •  • 

Bro.  Byer  and  the  editor  are  having  a 
spar  over  the  color  of  a  certain  honey.  Sic 
e'm!  I  had  the  loost  fun  out  of  that — ^was 
even  asked  what  made  the  African  turn 

black. 

•  •  • 

W.  G.  Hewes  says,  page  74,  "  Bees  do  not 
put  different  grades  of  honey  in  the  same 
eell."  It  may  be  that  Mr.  Hewes  has  his 
bees  educated  that  high,  but  I  never  knew 
mine  to  draw  the  color  line. 

•  •  • 

Mr.  Louis  H.  SchoU  certainly  has  the 
sympathy  of  every  beekeeper  who  knows  of 
lus  sad  misfortune.  We  in  California  who 
have  missed  a  honey  crop  or  two  think  we 
are  in  hard  luck;  but  when  a  man  loses 
seven  out  of  eleven  beeyards  by  flood  he 
certainly  has  sustained  a  great  loss. 

•  •  • 

Dr.  Miller,  go  slow  with  those  large  hon- 
ey-yield stories.  Some  people  do  not  swal- 
low them  a  bit  easy.  Only  a  short  time  ago 
a  gentleman  who  had  never  had  a  big  honey 
crop  gave  me  an  awful  shock,  and  almost 
ruined  my  reputation  by  his  criticism,  be- 
cause I  said  that  I  had  a  colony  in  1905  that 
put  up  500  pounds  of  extracted  honey.  Mr. 
M.  H.  Mendleson,  of  Ventura,  has  a  record 
of  450  pounds  on  the  average  for  a  season — 
I  think  he  said  1897.  Many  of  his  colonies 
that  season  exceeded  500  pounds. 

•  •  • 

The  eyes  of  the  beekeeping  public  are  on 
the  outcome  of  the  Root  Co.'s  movement  of 
bees  to  the  South  for  increase  as  well  as  to 
secure  two  honey  crops.  The  movement  of 
bees  from  Utah  to  the  orange-groves  of  the 
southern  part  of  this  State  has  been  going 
on  for  some  time;  and  I  believe  that,  as  a 
rule,  it  has  proven  a  success.  Mr.  G.  C. 
Matthews,  of  Idaho,  last  spring  purchased 
125  colonies  at  Whittier,  Cal.;  increased 
them  to  600,  then  shipped  them  to  Idaho  for 
the  alfalfa  crop.  Just  recently  he  has  re- 
turned to  this  State  with  his  600  colonies  to 
increase  still  more,  expecting  to  return  all 
to  the  alfalfa-fields  of  Idaho.  The  distance 
from  Idaho  to  Orange  Co.,  Cal.,  is  about 
the  greatest  I  have  known  of  bees  in  car  lots 
having  been  shipped.  Mr.  Matthews  is  in- 
terested with  Mr.  N.  E.  MiUer. 


I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Califor- 
nia beekeepers  to  the  fact  that  the  time  has 
arrived  for  us  to  act  on  the  final  campaign 
for  funds  for  our  honey  exhibit  at  the 
World's  Fair.  As  secretary  of  the  exhibit 
committee  I  should  be  pleased  to  have  every 
beekeeper  from  Siskiyou  to  Imperial  Coun- 
ty write  me  as  to  what  they  are  willing  to 
donate  on  this  exhibit.  We  want  every  bee- 
keeper to  feel  that  he  (or  she)  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  aid  us.  If  we  can  finance 
our  plans,  this  will  be  the  grandest  display 
of  honey  and  wax  ever  seen.  Write  me  at 
your  earliest  convenience  as  to  what  we  may 
expect  from  you. 

•  •  • 

Dr.  Miller  says  on  page  764,  in  speaking 
of  robbers,  "  Most  of  them  never  find  out 
that  they  can  rob;  but  let  a  bee  once  get 
into  its  little  noddle  the  knowledge  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  getting  in  another 
hive  stores  piled  up  ready  to  hand,"  etc 
You  are  right,  doctor,  and  I  just  want  to 
emphasize  what  you  say.  Bees  that  get 
started  to  robbing  badly  will  never  entirely 
give  it  up  until  ttiey  give  way  naturally  to 
a  generation  following  that  has  not  acquired 
the  habit.  One  of  the  first  things  I  always 
instruct  my  help  about  is,  not  to  leave  any 
honey  or  combs  containing  honey  exposed 
to  the  bees.  There  are  times,  when  honey 
is  coming  in  freely,  when  it  would  do  no 
particular  harm;  but  it  is  best  to  make  a 
practice  of  keeping  every  suspicion  of 
trouble  under  cover. 

•  •  •  • 

One  of  the  most  beneficial  rains  we  have 
received  for  several  years  began  falling  Jan. 
9,  continuing  for  five  days.  The  average 
for  the  southern  half  of  the  State  was  near- 
ly four  inches,  while  the  northern  half  re- 
ceived a  larger  amount.  The  weather  dur- 
ing the  entire  winter  has  been  warmer  than 
usual,  with  but  very  little  north  wind  at  any 
time.  I  have  never  seen  prospects  brighter 
at  this  time  of  the  year  than  at  the  present 
time  (Jan.  25).  Should  the  winter  con- 
tinue wet  and  warm,  as  now  seems  highly 
probable,  we  shall  doubtless  get  a  bountiful 
honey  crop  the  coming  season.  The  condi- 
tion of  bees  is  satisfactory,  considering  the 
season  of  dearth  we  have  passed  through. 
Some  feeding  is  in  progress,  and  much  will 
be  done  later;  but  we  shall  be  relieved  soon- 
er than  usual  by  the  abundance  of  wild 
fiowers  that  are  sure  to  come  earlier. 

Later. — Another  very  heavy  rain  is  fall- 
ing:. 
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Beekeeping:  in  the  Southw^est 

Louis  Scholl,  New  Brannfels,  Texas. 


BULK  (X)MB  HONEY  DURING  THE  WINTER 
MONTHS. 

During  the  first  years  of  bulk-comb-honey 
production  in  Texas,  the  home  of  this  prod- 
uct, every  precaution  was  exercised  to  dis- 
pose of  all  of  this  kind  of  honey  before  the 
cool  weather  of  the  late  fall  months  and  the 
winter  set  in.  This  was  done  to  evade  the 
danger  from  granulation  of  the  honey, 
which  makes  it  unmarketable  if  this  should 
take  place.  As  a  result,  this  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  beekeepers  has  led  to  a  tendency 
to  lower  prices  toward  the  end  of  the  season. 
The  beekeepers  thenaselves  are  responsible 
for  these  lower  prices  to  a  large  degree,  in 
that  they  offer  their  bulk  comb  honey  for 
less  money  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  hav- 
ing it  granulate  on  their  hands.  On  the 
other  hand,  most  of  the  buyers  have  always 
discontinued  handling  honey,  and  bulk  comb 
honey  especially,  as  soon  as  cool  weather 
began.  This  is  unfortunate  for  the  beekeep- 
er who  is  not  able  to  dispose  of  his  crop  in 
time.  Some  have  lost  considerably  in  a  few 
instances. 

With  the  idea  of  overcoming  this  difficul- 
ty I  have  experimented  quite  a  good  deal 
during  three  or  four  years,  with  the  result 
that  I  have  been  selling  and  shipping  bulk 
comb  honey  throughout  the  entire  year.  Al- 
though I  carried  over,  through  last  winter^ 
only  about  6000  lbs.  of  both  comb  and  ex- 
tracted honey  for  this  purpose,  there  will  be 
at  least  twice  this  amount  used  this  year; 
and  the  indications  now  are  that  this  will 
not  be  enough  to  fill  all  the  orders  that  I  am 
reasonably  expecting  from  the  steady  rate 
they  have  been  coming  in  thus  far.  In  com- 
parison with  last  year's  receipt  of  orders  up 
to  the  same  time  in  the  winter,  I  have  had 
more  than  twice  the  number  already. 

The  secret  of  handling  bulk  comb  honey 
during  the  winter  time  is  in  the  manner  of 
packing  it.  Unlike  the  methods  employed 
by  most  beekeepers,  that  of  packing  the  en- 
tire crop  as  soon  as  the  harvest  has  been 
obtained,  I  have  very  little  packed  in  ad- 
vance of  orders  for  it.  On  the  one  there  is 
too  much  danger  of  the  honey  granulating 
before  it  is  sold,  or  at  least  presenting  the 
appearance  of  old  honey  when  it  reaches  the 
customer.  Newly  packed  honey  displays 
that  fresh  appearance  of  new  goods. 

For  this  reason  our  comb  honey  is  kept  in 
the  frames  in  supers,  and  the  extracted  hon- 
ey in  cans.  When  orders  come  in,  the  comb 
honey  is  packed  in  the  desired  size  of  pack- 
ages, and  the  extracted  honey,  which  has 
first  been  heated  to  a  temperature  of  about 


150  degrees  F.,  is  poured  over  it  quite  hot — 
not  too  hot,  or  it  will  melt  the  comb.  Usu- 
ally the  extracted  honey  has  granulated  in 
the  cans ;  but  this  does  not  matter,  as  it  can 
be  liquefied  easily  since  it  must  be  heated 

any  way. 

•  «  « 

STANDARDIZATION    OF    HIVES    AND    FIXTURES. 

It  is  rather  unusual  to  notice  so  few  im- 
provements or  changes  in  hives  and  other 
beekeepers*  supplies  in  the  catalogs  as  this 
year.  Heretofore  our  first  desire,  upon 
opening  one  of  these  catalogs,  was  to  find 
what  new  things  were  added  to  the  list  or 
whether  any  of  those  already  listed  had  been 
changed  or  improved. 

In  our  opinion  the  beekeepers  are  bene- 
fited by  this  greater  stability  in  the  sup- 
plies, both  in  the  cost  of  the  investment  as 
well  as  in  the  greater  uniformity  of  the 
supplies  purchased  from  time  to  time.  I 
do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  being  op- 
poBed  to  improvements  of  any  kind  in  the 
hives  and  the  rest  of  the  supplies  and  ap- 
pliances. Far  from  that ;  for,  in  fact,  I  am 
one  "  who  is  guilty  "  of  having  been  at  vari- 
ous times  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
certain  changes  and  improvements  in  api- 
cultural  things;  and  a  few  good  substantial 
improvements  have  but  recently  been  added 
to  the  list  of  the  beekeepers'  necessities. 
But  I  do  deplore  many  of  the  radical 
changes  and  so-called  improvements  that 
have  been  put  forward  at  various  times  that 
were  so  entirely  different  from  the  old  that 
great  expense  was  necessary  for  their  adop- 
tion. Many  such  changes  have  cost  beekeep- 
ers much  money;  but  they  are  discarded 
again,  sooner  or  later,  for  "  something  new 
and  better  "(T),  and  perhaps  as  entirely 
different  as  in  the  first  case. 

My  most  earnest  desire  has  always  been 
for  a  more  uniform  standard  in  every  thing' 
used  by  the  beekeeper.  The  less  difference 
in  the  large  numbers  of  hives,  supers, 
frames,  sections,  bottoms,  and  covers,  used 
by  the  beekeepers  of  the  country,  the  cheap- 
er can  they  be  manufactured.  The  same 
applies  to  shipping-cases  and  containers  in 
which  we  market  our  crops.  It  would  also 
mean  much  toward  a  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  most  other  articles  used. 

The  more  complicated  an  article,  the  more 
difficult  to  manufacture ;  and,  consequently, 
the  higher  the  cost  of  production.  The  more 
numerous  the  sizes  or  styles  of  such  articles, 
the  more  expensive  machinery  is  needed,  all 
of  which  costs  more  money.  For  that  rea- 
son greater  simplicity  and  uniformity  are 
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very  eesential  indeed.  It  would  be  well 
to  strive  toward  this  end  rather  than  be  con- 
tinually adding  a  greater  number  of  new- 
fangled articles  to  the  already  large  number 
catalogued. 

HIVES  FOR  EXAMPLE. 

The  longer  I  study  the  question  of  the 
size  of  hives  the  more  convinced  I  am  that 
the  ten-frame  width  of  hive  is  the  nearest  to 
■  0  if  not  the  proper  size  for  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  prevailing  opinion  years  ago 
was  that  the  ten-frame  hive  was  better 
adapted  for  the  South,  but  that  the  eight- 
frame  was  better  suited  for  northern  local- 
ities. It  has  long  been  apparent,  from  the 
tact  that  the  ten-frame  hives  have  become* 
more  popular  in  the  North,  that  this  is  a 
mistaken  idea.  The  further  fact  that  evv.n 
larger  hives,  and  those  of  greater  width,  are 
used  successfully  by  some  beekeepers  in  the 
North,  is  an  indication  that  the  ten-frame 
hive  is  not  too  large. 

My  own  experience  has  taught  me  that, 
on  the  average,  a  colony  in  a  ten-frame  hive 
is  usually  just  so  far  ahead  of  one  of  eight- 
frame  capacity  as  the  difference  made  by 
those  two  extra  frames  after  the  combs  are 
built  out.  This  provides  the  bees  with  addi- 
tional room  for  winter  and  spring  stores  to 
begin  with,  and  it  enables  them  to  spread 
out  their  brood-rearing  operations  so  much 
more  that  more  powerful  colonies  of  bees 
may  be  obtained,  and  these  with  a  lesser 
desire  to  swarm  on  account  of  the  additional 
roooL  Such  rousing  colonies  will  also  do 
better  work  in  ten-frame  supers,  especially 
after  they  are  tiered  up  several  high  on  the 
hive.  Since  the  work  is  over  a  larger  sur- 
face, the  super  work  is  kept  closer  to  the 
brood-nest  where  the  bees  do  better  work. 

THE  EIGHT-FRAME  TOO  SMALL. 

The  eight- frame  hives  proved  too  small 
for  good  results  in  my  yards  years  ago,  and 
I  am  sure  that  those  who  advocate  and  use 
these  small  hives,  even  in  the  North,  could 
obtain  better  results  with  the  ten-frame 
hives  properly  handled.  This  item  alone 
would  be  worth  something,  and  in  favor  of 
the  ten-frame  hives  if  the  eight- frame  size 
could  be  discarded  in  time.  Such  a  move 
would  be  in  the  direction  already  suggested 
— ^that  of  decreasing  the  number  of  different 
'  sizes  and  also  the  different  styles  of  hives. 
It  would  be  more  economical,  in  our  opin- 
ion, to  have  only  the  one  size,  all  ten-frame 
hives  and  supers,  covers,  and  bottoms,  and 
such  oth^r  things  as  are  used  with  the  hives. 
Besides,  there  would  be  less  confusion  in 
ordering  new  goods,  and  less  trouble  on  this 
score  in  the  apiaries  if  only  one  size  of  hives 
were  kept. 


THE  HIVES  I  USE. 

It  may  be  asserted  that  I  am  deviating 
from  the  very  thing  that  I  am  advocating 
in  this  article  because  I  use  a  hive  that  is 
altogether  different  from  the  standard  hives 
in  use.  Most  of  the  readers  know  that  I  am 
a  strong  ad\x>cate  of  the  shallow-story  hives 
or  divisible-brood-chamber  hives.  But  I  get 
better  results  with  this  kind  of  hive,  espe- 
cially since  I  depend  upon  a  large  number 
of  apiaries.  With  over  thirty  apiaries  scat- 
tered over  the  country,  and  visited  only  at 
what  most  beekeepers  would  term  long  in- 
tervals, it  has  been  possible  to  keep  up  with 
the  bees,  especially  during  the  swarming 
season,  just  because  certain  manipulations 
were  possible  that  enabled  us  to  reach  the 
end  desired. 

It  must  be  remembered  also  that  our  hives 
are  composed  of  entirely  standard  parts. 
Nothing  but  supers  of  the  Ideal  ten-frame 
size  are  used  throughout  for  brood-cham- 
bers and  all.  The  regular  ten -frame  bot- 
tom-boards and  covers  fit  every  hive  made 
up  of  these  simple  supers,  and  the  size  of 
the  hives  can  be  enlarged  or  decreased  with 
the  greatest  ease.  There  is  only  one  style 
and  size  of  frames,  and  only  one  kind  of 
foundation  is  used  in  all  of  them,  whether 
they  are  used  in  the  brood -chambers  or  in 
the  supers  for  comb  or  extracted  honey. 
Neither  are  any  of  the  frames  wired,  which 
is  another  item  in  saving  in  both  time  and 
expense. 

Since  we  have  tried  many  styles  of  hives 
during  over  twenty  years  of  beekeeping, 
testing  a  number  of  each  kind  side  by  side, 
we  have  found  that  there  is  quite  a  differ- 
ence between  the  results  that  may  be  obtain- 
ed from  the  several  kinds  of  hives.  The 
shallow-hive  system,  incorporating  the  di- 
\dsible-brood-chamber  hive  that  we  have 
tried  most  thoroughly  for  over  fifteen  years 
right  beside  other  styles,  both  eight  and  ten 
frame,  gave  us  the  best  results ;  and  its  very 
simplicity  of  construction  throughout,  to- 
gether with  the  interchangeability  of  the 
various  stories  of  the  hives,  has  prompted 
me  to  make  the  suggestions  for  nwre  simple 
hives,  supers,  and  other  beekeepers'  supplies, 
with  a  view  of  lessening  complications  and 
confusion,  and  lowering,  if  possible,  the 
price  of  our  necessities. 


Not  in  the  Queen  Trade 

Will  yoa  allow  me  to  state  through  your  columns 
that  I  am  not  in  the  queen  trade?  I  gave  it  up 
twenty  years  ago.  Since  I  gave  my  opinion  on  what 
constituted  a  good  queen  in  Olbanings  I  have  had 
a  large  number  of  inquiries  for  queens,  and  it  will 
save  my  time  and  correspondenta*  if  you  will  publish 
the  fact  that  I  have  none  to  sell. 

Major  Shallabd. 

South  Woodburn,  N.  S.  W ,  Australia. 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BEE   OULTUBE 


Conversations  w^ith   Doolittle 


At  Borodino,  New  York. 


THE  APIARIST  HONEY  PEDDLER. 

''I  have  more  extracted  honey  than  I 
shall  use  this  winter;  and  as  the  bees  have 
an  abundant  supply  I  should  like  to  dispose 
of  it.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  pay  me 
to  go  out  into  the  surrounding  country  and 
villages  peddling  this  honey  f  " 

In  1869,  when  I  first  commenced  to  keep 
beeS;  the  demand  for  honey  was  in  excess  of 
the  supply,  and  even  strained  honey  sold 
readily  at  high  prices.  But  with  the  seven- 
ties canM  movable  frames  quite  generally, 
then  the  honey-extractor,  comb  foundation, 
etc.  Bee  journals  multiplied,  and  through 
these  things  the  industry  was  given  such  a 
boom  that  large  quantities  of  honey  were 
produced,  and  prices  began  to  tumble  till 
the  disposal  of  honey  becajne  a  more  serious 
problem  than  the  question  of  production. 
A  little  later  on,  the  tide  changed  from 
comb-honey  production  to  extracted,  as  the 
extracted  readily  brought  fifteen,  eighteen, 
and  in  «ome  instances  twenty  cents,  when 
shipped  in  barrels  holding  500  lbs.  Up  to 
this  time  all  (x>mb  honey  was  shipped  by 
express,  and  the  high  rates  and  numerous 
breakages  laid  heavUy  on  the  minds  of  the 
producers.  Hence,  tl^  cheaper  freight  rates 
with  no  danger  from  breakage  revolution- 
ized matters,  and  much  more  extracted 
honey  was  produced  than  comb.  Then  arose 
the  question  asked  by  our  correspondent, 
and  many  beekeepers  went  out  into  the 
'*  lanes  and  byways "  selling  honey  from 
house  to  house  at  a  lower  price  tluin  was 
realized  in  the  early  seventies  in  500-pound 
packi^ges  delivered  at  the  railroad  station. 
I  was  never  given  to  peddling;  in  fact,  I 
hated  such  a  thing,  but  the  taxes  had  to  be 
paid  and  the  family  supported,  so  I  was 
drivel  to  that  which  it  seemed  to  me  I  was 
never  fitted  for.  And,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  I  found  that  I  could  sell  an  average 
of  100  pounds  a  day  in  any  good  farming 
community,  while  in  villages  I  could  do  even 
better. 

First  in  importance  is  having  good  thor- 
oughly ripened  honey,  no  matter  whether  it 
is  clover,  basswood,  or  buckwheat.  The 
latter  should  sell  at  about  three  cents  less 
per  pound  than  the  white  honey.  When 
ready,  take  a  sample  in  one  of  the  five-gal- 
lon cans,  and  a  half-gallon  Dover  measure. 
This  measure  has  a  funnel  attachment  so 
that  as  little  or  as  much  may  be  poured  out 
as  desired  without  the  dripping  or  smearing 
of  things  generally,  as  is  the  case  with  dip- 
pers and  such  like,  generally  used  for  sam- 


pling honey.  If  the  honey  is  granulated  it 
should  be  liquefied;  and  if  the  weather  is 
cold  one  of  the  numerous  heaters  should  be 
taken  along  so  that  the  honey  in  the  measure 
can  be  kept  warm  enough  to  pour  readily. 

There  are  two  ways  of  finding  buyers. 
The  way  I  used,  and  the  preferable  one, 
where  time  is  not  too  limited,  is,  with 
measure  half  or  two-thirds  full,  to  call  at 
every  house — do  not  skip  one;  and  when 
the  door  is  opened,  say  to  the  one  opening 
it,  "  I  have  some  very  nice  honey ;  and  if 
you  will  bring  me  a  sauce-dish  I  should  like 
to  leave  a  little  sample  of  it  for  a  taste  for 
you  and  the  children,"  putting  the  emphasis 
on  the  children,  if  you  see  any,  for  a  child's 
taste  for  honey  is  a  better  advertis^nent  for 
you  than  a  hundred  printed  advertisements. 
When  the  sauce-dish  is  brought,  pour  in  till 
it  is  two-thirds  full,  and  leave  a  printed 
slip,  telling  that  you  will  be  around  with 
honey  like  the  sample  in  two  or  three  days. 
Give  the  price  per  pound,  making  the  prioe 
one  cent  a  pound  less  where  one  or  more 
dollars*  worth  is  taken. 

The  second  day,  if  the  weather  is  favor- 
able, load  on  your  honey-extractor  can, 
filled  with  honey,  and  fill  all  orders,  even  to 
as  little  as  one  pound ;  for  a  small  sale  often 
paves  the  way  for  a  larger  one,  leading  to 
a  steady  customer  for  years  to  come.  It 
always  pays  to  be  accommodating  and  oblifr- 
ing.  Do  not  annoy  people  by  urging  them 
to  buy  when  they  do  not  want  to,  and  be 
invariably  polite  and  pleasant,  no  matter 
whether  they  buy  or  not  In  this  way 
friends  can  be  eanly  made  who  will  be  glad 
to  see  you  come  again.  Follow  the  same 
route  each  year,  and  your  sales  will  increase 
each  time,  especially  if  you  keep  your  honey 
up  to  the  same  standard  of  perfection. 

If  a  wet  poor  year  comes  when  the  honev 
is  not  so  well  ripened,  or  gets  mixed  in  with 
other  honeys  owing  to  the  slowness  of  the 
gathering,  explain  the  matter,  and  put  the 
price  accordingly.  It  is  the  most  satisfac- 
tory to  let  the  purchaser  furnish  the  dish, 
then  there  is  no  package  to  pay  for  or  be 
returned.  However,  it  is  well  to  have  a  few 
filled  five-pound  pails  with  you  to  meet  any 
demand  that  may  be  made  for  such. 

The  second  plan  is  to  take  the  big  can  of 
honey  right  along  with  you,  and  upon  enter- 
ing  each  house  let  whoever  meets  you  sam- 
ple the  honey,  and  then  sell  at  the  same  call ; 
but  if  you  have  the  time  the  former  plan 
will  give  much  the  better  results. 
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General    Correspondence 


NOTES— NOT  FOB  DISCOUNT 


BT  ARTHUR  C.  MILLER 


These  ''Notes"  are  not  an  attempt  to 
steal  Byer's  thunder.  These  are  quite  a 
different  kind.  These  are  not  for  ''  dis- 
count." 

Prejudice,  the  greatest  stumblingblock  to 
modern  bee  culture.  Forget  it.  Better  err 
on  the  side  of  trying  a  lot  of  fool  things 
than  miss  one  good  one  because  you  "  know 
it  won't  work." 

The  Chinese  keep  bees  as  our  grand-dad- 
dies did.  Excuse  me,  our  grand-daddies 
kept  bees  as  the  Chinese  did  and  do,  and 
doubtless  have  done  for  thousands  of  years, 
in  hollowed-out  logs.  Sometimes  a  rough 
box  is  used. 

No  wonder  chunk  honey  is  popular  where 
it  is  not  subject  to  extreme  cold.  What  is 
more  inviting  than  a  piece  of  comb  of  virgin 
whiteness  with  golden  honey  dripping  from 
its  broken  cells  f  I've  just  been  sampling 
some,  and  ought  to  know  how  good  it  is. 

Every  now  and  then  one  or  another  of  the 
boys  is  heard  to  say  that  he  will  "  risk  his 
reputation"  that  somebody's  pet  scheme 
won't  work.  Reckless  remark  that.  First 
thing  they  know  some  meddler  will  look  up 
their  reputation,  and  who  knows  what  they'll 
findf    Ginger  I 

Stimulative  feeding  for  spring  should 
always  be  done  in  the  f alL  Give  them  all 
you  think  they  will  need,  then  double  it,  and 
then  add  half  as  much  again  for  good  mea- 
sure. Then  forget  them  until  late  spring. 
I  have  given  this  instrui^on  for  many  years, 
but  8(Hne  have  not  yet  learned  it. 

Funny  how  difficult  it  is  for  some  persons 
to  tell  whether  results  are  on  account  of  or 
in  spite  of  something  or  other.  Half  the 
time  the  scheme  or  contraption  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  outcome.  What 
have  I  in  mindf  111  not  tell  you;  'twould 
hurt  too  many  feelings,  and  I'm  not  looking 
for  trouble. 

In  the  American  Bee  Journal  for  Novem- 
ber, T.  W.  Hall,  of  Colo,  Iowa,  is  quoted  as 
requeening  at  the  beginning  of  the  harvest 
and  vanning  by  it.  Hereabout  we  do  it 
before  the  harvcMst,  the  fall  before,  and  also 
win.  It  is  easier  then,  aiid  a  whole  lot 
cheaper  too.  GK>od  practice  this,  having 
young  queens  at  the  head  of  all  colonies. 
Paste  it  in  your  next  sununer's  hat  and  try 
it. 


If,  some  bright  morning,  you  find  your 
horse  minus  tail  and  mane,  lay  it  to  an 
Ontario  chap  named  Munro.  He  is  recom- 
mending it  to  stop  robbing — probably  sets 
the  bees  to  hunting  for  the  tailless  horse 
(and,  say — ^why  don't  they  sting  the  horse 
smell  on  the  horse  hairf  Answer  me  that, 
you  odorous  champions).  'Most  any  of  the 
creosote  preparations  smeared  about  the  en- 
trance will  stop  robbing  at  once.  Worth 
remembering. 

Buying  versus  making  supplies  often 
agitates  the  beekeepers,  and  the  answer  is 
an  interrogation-mark.  Much  depends  on 
the  man,  something  on  his  manner  of  bee- 
keeping, and  an  excuse  is  given  to  ''loca- 
tion." Not  a  few  of  the  boys  buy  some  from 
the  supply  manufacturers,  some  from  local 
concerns,  and  make  some.  Good  scheme, 
too,  and  interesting  to  see  how  you  shift 
about  each  year.  If  you  don't  shift  you 
have  stopped  thinking,  or  have  reached  ' 
perfection — ^i.  e.,  died. 

In  the  language  of  Artemus  Ward :  "They 
are  amoosin  little  cusses."  Whot  Why, 
those  Southern  New  England  beekeepers 
who  are  talking  about  the  white-clover  flow 
and  their  crops  of  that  honey.  Well,  igno- 
rance is  bliss,  'tis  said,  and  they  are  just  as 
happy  as  if  their  honey  really  came  from 
that  instead  of  from  half  a  dozen  other 
sources.  If  they  only  knew  the  sources  of 
their  surplus  they  would  soon  increase  it. 
Think  it  over  from  now  till  the  next  har- 
vest, then  look;  but  have  a  care  where  you 
look. 

If  Hand  and  Bonney  want  to  get  might- 
ily stuck  up  in  their  way  of  producing  comb 
honey,  I  don't  care,  and  probably  they  don't 
care  either  about  anybody's  opinions. 
"  Stuek-up  people  "  don't.  We  hereabouts 
think  it  cheaper  to  let  the  bees  put  the  honey 
in  the  sections  from  the  start.  We  get  idea] 
filling  too.  HowT  '  Oh,  pshaw !  What's  the 
use  of  my  telling  you  t  We  New  England- 
ers  are  not  considered  in  it  for  raising  honey. 
But  you  notice  we  stay  right  here  and  don't 
keep  moving  apiaries,  as  they  do  in  Ontario 
and  Ohio  and  several  elsewheres. 

In  November  I5th  Gleanings  Louis 
Scholl  has  a  fine  vat  for  melting  candied 
honey  in  cans.  (Note. — ^Not  a  pun.)  I  had 
a  ghmmering  recollection  that  honey  was 
slow   to   cut   that   caper   in    his   vicinity. 
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Chunks  of  the  60-gallon  size  evidently  are 
too  big.  There  is  a  scheme  used  by  some 
which  beats  that  plan.  Put  the  cans  on  their 
side  slightly  sloping  toward  the  outlet  ( for- 
merly the  inlet).,  apply  gentle  heat  under 
cans,  and  as  fast  as  the  honey  melts  it  runs 
out  into  a  large  tank,  stirring  itself  on  the 
way.    Great  scheme,  and  rapid.    0  Pscholl ! 

If  one  should  judge  from  the  seemingly 
fiendish  glee  with  which  people  write  and 
editors  publish  all  sorts  of  makeshifts,  one 
might  be  pardoned  for  believing  them  the 
virtuous  and  better  way  of  beekeeping.  Cut 
out  all  such.  Throw  away,  burn  up,  de- 
stroy, annihilate,  all  misfit  and  obsolete  ma- 
terial. It  is  the  poorest  sort  of  economy  to 
use  it.  It  gives  one  a  pain — ^yes,  several — 
to  see  the  worse  than  poor  planning  and 
management  of  some  beekeepers.  And  the 
amount  of  non-productive  labor  they  do  is 
— ^well,  it  makes  one  too  weary  to  think  of 
words  to  describe  it.  No  wonder  such  peo- 
ple groan  and  kick  at  the  preachment  of 
**  keep  more  bees."  Poor  souls,  they  have 
all  they  can  do  to  keep  what  they  have. 

Not  that  I  would  cast  any  reflections  on 
H.  H.  Root's  groove-aud- wedge  method  of 
putting  foundation  into  brood-frames,  but 
'tis  horribly  slow,  and  wastes  foundation  at 
the  rate  of  one  sheet  in  about  thirty.  At  50 
cents  per  pound,  and  only  7  or  8  sheets  per 


pound,  it  counts  up  in  a  few  hundred 
pounds.  Down  in  this  corner  of  the  country 
several  of  us  do  it  faster  than  that,  waste 
no  foundation,  use  a  grade  running  11  to  12 
sheets  to  the  pound,  and  get  perfect  combs. 
But  then,  we  don't  sell  foundation.  We 
buy  it  of  the  Roots  and  others,  pay  them 
more  than  50  cents  for  it,  and  save  money 
at  that.  But  this  is  another  story.  I^  tell 
it  to  you  some  day — if  you  will  promise  to 
listen  and  try  it  before  you  comment  on  it. 

Wesley  Foster,  the  professional  Colora- 
do wanderer,  says  that  one  Nichols,  of  that 
part  of  the  continental  roof,  "  has  demon- 
strated that  a  beekeeper  can  successfully 
rear  good  queens  by  the  most  approved 
methods  and  produce  a  crop  at  the  same 
time."  Now,  Wesley,  please  tell  us  how 
many  queens,  and  the  cost  per  queen,  and 
how  many  colonies  it  took  for  queens,  and 
how  many  for  crop.  But,  better  still,  just 
run  down  here  and  we  will  show  you  how  to 
have  one  colony  raise  four  hundred  queens 
in  one  season,  magnificent  ones  too,  and 
have  that  same  colony  a  rousing  one  at  the 
end  of  the  season ;  and  when  we  want  to  put 
a  few  thrills  into  the  Western  amateurs,  we 
produce  a  crop  on  that  same  colony  at  the 
•same  time.  And  by  the  way,  Wesley,  the 
"  most  approved  "  methods  are  not  sdways 
the  "  most  effective." 


NOTES  FROM  GERMANY 


BY  J.   A.   HEBERLE 


In  Germany  we  have  no  comb-honey 
canard,  but  we  have  something  much  worse. 
We  have  artificial  honey  and  cheap  foreign 
honey  from  Central  and  South  America. 
Although  we  have  a  duty  of  $9.60  for  220 
lbs.,  the  beekeepers  complain  of  this  com- 
petition as  unfair.  Of  course  this  blame  is 
on  the  home  merchant,  not  the  foreign  bee- 
keepers. 

This  imported  honey,  so  it  is  said,  is  in  a 
very  unclean  condition.  It  could  not  be  sold 
as  it  is  imported,  because  nobody  would  buy 
such  nasty-looking  stuff,  even  if  the  law 
would  permit.  The  importers  heat  it  up, 
clean  it  thoroughly,  and  sell  it  as  "  warrant- 
ed pure  honey."  The  beekeepers  say  that 
the  origin  of  all  honey  sold  should  be  de- 
clared, so  that  the  consumers  may  know 
what  they  are  getting.  This  foreign  honey 
costs  probably  about  3  cts.  per  pound  at  the 
door  of  the  beekeeper,  and  even  less.  The 
price  for  good  honey  in  Germany  is  high, 
because  the  bee-pastures  (and  the  weather) 
are  very  poor  compared  with  those  of 
America.     In  some  districts  (counties)   10 


to  12  lbs.  is  the  average  per  colony  in  a 
normal  season.  In  poor  seasons  many  bee- 
keepers do  not  get  any  surplus;  25  to  30 
lbs.  is  in  many  districts  considered  a  very 
good  crop.  Real  good  crops  we  have  in 
Some  seasons  in  districts  of  the  Black  Forest 
and  the  "  Vogesen."  At  the  base  of  the 
needles  of  a  fir-tree  a  sweet  juice  exudes. 
It  is  not  honey-dew  nor  from  the  plant- 
louse.  The  bees  gather  some  years  a  great 
deal  of  this  black  honey,  which  has  a  pecul- 
iar sweet  taste  reminding  one  of  the  forest ; 
but  it  lacks  the  fine  odor  and  taste  charac- 
teristic of  honey  from  the  nectar  of  flowers. 
A  good  many  people  like  it,  and  consider  it 
especially  salubrious. 

An  immense  quantity  of  artificial  and 
adulterated  honey  is  sold.  Often  an  inferior 
syrup  is  mixed  with  some  of  the  cheap 
foreign  honey.  It  is  usually  sold  under  a 
fancy  name  that  has  the  word  honey  in  its 
combination.  Manufacturers  and  retailers 
gain  heavily,  so  that,  if  now  and  then  one 
is  fined  a  few  dollars  he  does  not  mind  that. 
We  have  a  law,  but  the  meshes  are  too  wide, 
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and  most  crooks  get  through  without  being 
caught. 

The  beekeep>ers  of  Germany  could  easily 
have  the  present  laws  so  amended  that  the 
origin  of  the  honey  would  have  to  be  de- 
clared, and  so  that  all  artificial  products 
and  mixtures  would  have  to  be  sold  as  such 
— Dot  being  allowed  the  use  of  the  word 
"  honey  "  in  any  combination. 

Beekeepers  here  have  still  another  wish. 
They  -want  a  law  enacted  by  the  national 
parUament  so  that  it  may  be  uniform — the 
same  in  the  whole  empire — about  foul  brood 
and  other  diseases  of  the  bees.  The  general 
government  and  the  parliament  would  read- 
ily accede  to  these  demands,  notwithstand- 
ing the  opposition  of  the  manufacturers  of 
artificial  honey  and  the  importers  and  vend- 
ers of  cheap  foreign  honey.  Years  ago  this 
honey  was  used  exclusively  by  the  confec- 
tioners. 

The  beekeepers  should  be  united  in  one 
powerful  federation.  "  There  is  the  rub." 
Conferences  with  that  end  in  view  were  held, 
and  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  right 
formula  was  found.  The  statutes  had  been 
accepted.  It  was  agreed  to  complete  the 
Union  in  July  last  at  Berlin.  But  there  is 
**  many  a  slip  'twixt  cup  and  lip."  The  pres- 
ident of  the  largest  organization,  at  the  last 
moment,  at  Berlin,  ignored  the  agreement — 
the  formula  he  had  helped  to  make.  Now  the 
union  is  further  off  than  ever.  We  have 
two  large  unions,  each  with  70,000  members, 
and  some  smaller  ones;  but  we  have  not 
what  we  should  have.  It  seems  that  some,  a 
little  top-heavy  from  the  importance  they 
have  in  their  own  estimation,  are  to  blame' 
for  the  failure  at  Berlin.  Now  some  with  a 
talent  for  demagogy  are  trying  to  draw  a 
Mason -Dixon  line.  I  suppose  the  beekeep- 
ers will  have  or  get  the  organization  they 
deserve. 

DO  BEES  CARRY  EGOS  PROM  ONE  COMB  TO 
ANOTHERt 

The  Schweitzeriache  Bienenzeitung  brings 
a  short  article  that  answers  this  question  in 
the  affirmative.  Mr.  Gassman  writes  that  he 
wanted  to  get  a  series  of  queen-cells  from 
"  Esther."  For  that  purpose  he  dequeened 
a  strong  colony  eight  days  before.  On  the 
19th  of  May  he  wanted  to  get  the  eggs  from 
"  E ;"  but  this  colony  had  swarmed,  and  the 
swarm  had  eggs  in  one  comb.  This  comb 
was  taken  and  given  to  the  colony  that  was 
to  rear  the  queen-cells.  Before  the  comb 
from  E  was  given  to  this  nursing  colony  all 
the  queen-cells  (19)  were  destroyed.  Seven 
days  later  this  nursing  colony  was  examined. 
On  a  comb  this  side  of  the  one  from  E,  on 
the  upper  periphery  of  the  brood  circle, 
there  was  a  capped  queen-cell  on  each  side 


of  the  comb.  The  contents  of  both  cells  were 
white  queen  pupas.  On  the  comb  from  E 
there  were  18  capped  queen-cells.  Mr.  G  is 
sure  not  to  have  overlooked  the  cells  on  the 
19th  of  May;  but  if  he  had,  the  queens 
would  have  emerged,  or  the  cells  would  at 
least  have  been  ripe.  He  cou^udes  that  the 
eggs  from  the  comb  given  were  carried  to 
the  adjacent  comb.  The  one  comb  given 
seemed  not  sufficient  for  the  colony. 

Another  theory  would  be  that  the  colony 
had  preserved  the  eggs  from  the  original 
queen.  It  has  been  reported  that  bees  do 
sometimes  preserve  eggs.  It  is  a  fact  that 
fresh  bee  eggs  can  be  preserved  several  days 
under  proper  conditions  without  losing  the 
quality  of  hatching. 

A    NEW    METHOD    TO    DETECT    ADULTERATED 
HONEY. 

Dr.  Armani  and  Dr.  Barboni  have  discov- 
ered a  reaction  whereby  adulterated  honey 
may  be  easily  detected.  Two  grains  of  the 
honey  are  put  in  a  porcelain  dish  and  dis- 
solved with  10  c.  c.  of  distilled  water.  The 
solution  is  transferred  to  a  test-tube,  and  1 
c.  c.  of  a  solution  of  benzin  saturated  with 
glacial  acetic  acid  is  added.  Adulterated 
honey  will  cotor  the  solution  a  yellowish 
red,  while  pure  honey  will  not  change  the 
color.  The  color  reaction  takes  place  imme- 
diately, and  the  intensity  will  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  the  artificial  product 
in  the  sample  examined.  This  test  is  very 
easy  to  make,  and  does  not  take  much  time. 
It  can  hardly  be  expected  to  detect  every 
adulteration.  It  will  answer,  probably,  for 
only  one  artificial  product;  but  the  whole- 
sale adulterators  have  able  chemists  in  their 
employ,  and  most  likely  find  a  way  so  the 
reaction  won't  work.  Chemists  have  to-day 
no  method  of  analysis  by  which  an  adulter- 
ation may  in  all  cases  be  proven.  The 
natural  honey  differs  so  much  according  to 
the  source  of  nectar  that  proving  adultera- 
tion by  analysis  is  not  a  success.  It  would 
be  easier,  for  instance,  to  prove  that  a  cer- 
tain sample  is  not  alfalfa  or  white-clover 
honey,  because  either  of  these  honeys  will 
show  very  little  variation,  no  matter  where 
it  is  from;  but  here  we  have  mostly  honey 
derived  from  five,  ten,  and  more  different 
flowers,  and  these  flowers  furnish  nectars  in 
various  proportions;  so  if  we  take  one  in- 
gredient that  can  be  determined  quantita- 
tively we  must  allow  a  large  limit  as  mini- 
mum and  maximum  before  we  can  say  this 
honey  is  adulterated.  Manufacturers  know 
this  and  act  accordingly. 

BEES  MOVED  1^2  MH.EvS  TO  BASSWOOD. 

Mr.  Freudenstein,  in  his  Neuen  Bienen- 
zeitung^ writes  that  he  moved  his  bees  this 
summer  IV^  miles  to  get  the  benefit  of  the 
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Among  the  big  pinee  in  Bluejay  Oanyon.     Photoffraphed  by  P.  C.  Ohadwick. 


basswood-honey  flow.  Not  one  bee  flew  back 
to  the  old  stand.  That  is  quite  different 
from  the  orthodox  teaching,  and  what  our 


books  say  about  changing  or  moving  bees 
duiing^the  summer. 
Markt  Oberdorf,  Bavaria,  Germany. 


BEE-LIFE  IN  THE  SAN  BEBNABDINO  MOTJNTAINS 


BY  P.  C.  CHADWICK 


I  have  lived  in  the  foot-hill  region  of  the 
San  Bernardino  Mountains  for  ten  years, 
and  have  penetrated  them  for  some  distance 
in  the  canyons  and  lower  levels;  but  my 
desire  to  reach  the  higher  elevations  and 
study  the  flora,  and  ascertain  to  what  eleva- 
tion bee-life  could  be  found,  was  not  grati- 
fied until  August  of  last  year. 

I  planned  my  trip  with  the  object  of 
reacWng  the  limit  of  vegetation,  and  to  that 
end  decided  to  start  for  the  top  of  Mt.  San 
Gorgon io  (old  Grayback),  which  is  the 
highest  point  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State,  reaching  an  elevation  of  11,485  feet. 
The  summit  is  reached  only  by  narrow 
trails,  and  they  are  rather  dim  ni  many 
places,  making  a  guide  necessary.  In  this 
respect  I  was  fortunate  in  that  my  oldest 
son  had  made  three  trips  to  the  summit,  and 
was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  trails, 
though  he  is  but  fifteen  years  of  age.  He 
made  a  fine  companion,  and  gave  me  much 
pleasure  by  describing  the  various  streams, 
peaks,  and  historic  spots. 

The  elevation  at  my  home  in  Redlands  is 
1400  feet.  Forest  Home,  a  mountain  resort, 
and  the  end  of  our  first  day's  journey,  is  17 
miles  distant,  with  an  elevation  of  5000  feet. 


This,  the  first  lap  of  our  journey,  was  made 
by  automobile  with  a  friend,  our  tent  and 
camp  equipment  coming  by  auto  stage  a  few 
hours  later.  Our  tent  was  pitched  and  per- 
manent camp  established  at  this  point^, 
which  is  16  miles  from  the  summit  of  old 
Grayback,  but  is  the  highest  point  to  which 
roads  are  made.  Aside  from  making  a  short 


This  flower  \b  known  as  cow  cabbage,  and  is  found 
in  the  higher  parts  of  the  San  Bernardino  Range. 
Bees  work  it  freely  for  nectar.  Photographed  by  P. 
C.  Chadwick. 
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The  liffhter«coIored  shrubbery  in  the  foreground  is  mountain  lilac,  and  the  darker,  the  scrubby  mountain 
meaquite.     The  little  bush  in  the  center  of  foreground  ia  meaqnite.  PhotogratphBd  by  P.  0.  Chadwiox. 


trip  with  Wallace  (my  son)  early  the  next 
morning,  the  day  was  spent  in  making 
camp  comfortable  for  my  daughter.  Ruth 
and  her  friend  who  were  to  keep  camp  alone 
while  we  went  into  the  higher  altitudes. 
Here  I  wish  to  say  a  word  about  the  auto- 
mobile in  the  mountains.  It  is  wonderful 
what  a  load  the  auto  truck  running  to  this 
point  is  able  to  climb  the  grades  with;  and 
the  machines  that  reach  this  resort  over 
mountain  roads  are  many  indeed.  However, 


of  all  machines  that  get  there  the  little  Ford 
is  about  the  first  and  most  sure,  and  I  be- 
lieve that,  for  light  roustabout  work  for  an 
apiary  over  any  kind  of  roads  the  average 
beekeeper  has  to  travel  over,  it  is  about  the 
beet  and  most  sure  of  any,  regardless  of  the 
price. 

The  second  day  we  started  out  early  for  a 
trip  to  Dobbs  Cabin  by  way  of  the  Dobbs 
trail.  This  we  reached  after  six  miles  of 
steady  climbing  which  brought  us  to  the  big 


A  Hold  of  wild  buckwheat  containing  over  40  acres  on  the  monntain-side  near  Forest  Home.     Elevation  6500 
A^ncia  oi  wi  «  »  Photographed  by  P.  C.  Chadwick. 
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pine  forestSi  There  wa^  wild  buckwheat  to 
be  seen  in  the  canyon,  from  the  time  we 
entered,  eight  miles  below  Forest  Home,  ao 
well  as  wild  clematis,  which  was  abundant;, 
and  alive  with  bees.  These  two  comprised 
1  he  .chief  flora  of  the  region  around  Forest 
Home  and  for  some  three  miles  up  the  can- 
yon above  this  point.  But  here  we  began  to 
find  traces  of  white  sage.  Though  it  was 
nearly  out,  there  were  bees  busy  trying  to 
jiather  what  nectar  it  contained.  I  might 
tuld  here  that  there  was  no  great  amount  of 
white  sage  anywhere  in  this  canyon,  nor  on 
J  he  mountain-sides  adjoining.  After  travel- 
ing up  the  canyon  three  miles  we  began  the 
ascent  of  the  steep  trail  toward  the  summit, 
traveling  slowly  and  making  careful  study 
of  all  honey-bearing  plants.  We  saw  white 
sage  and  wild  buckwheat  up  to  an  elevation 
of  nearly  7000  feet,  but  no  higher.  The 
entire  mountain  side  was  covered  with  wild 
lilac,  mountain  mesquite,  and  amanzanita, 
but  the  blooming  period  of  all  these  had 
passed  at  the  highest  elevation  we  reached 
on  this  day's  travel,  about  7500  feet.     The 
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A   giant  sugar   pine, 
for   hives. 


.  -  No  lumber  grows  that  is 
better  suited  for  hives.  The  clear  lumber  in  this 
tree  would  retail  in  Redlands  for  $150  per  thou- 
sand.    Photographed  by  P.  C.  Chadwick. 


P.   C.   Chadwick   watching  a  bee   working  on  \\ 
cow  cabbage  at  an  elevation  of  9000  ft.      The  b« 

geak  in  the  distance  is  a  part  of  the  summit  of  tl 
an  Bernardino  Range. 


abundance  of  bee  life  found  %vas  a  grei 
surprise  to  me,  for  every  flower  of  vfhii 
there  were  a  few  of  many  varieties  co 
tained  bees.  At  7500  feet  I  found  th€ 
watering,  and  coursed  them  on  up  the  ca 
yon  among  the  giant  pines,  firs,  and  re 
wood.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  ll\« 
are  redwood  trees  in  these  mountains;  l 
we  found  one  that  was  almost  15  f< 
through  at  this  great  elevation. 

The  day  was  more  than  half  gone,  so 
returned  to  camp  satisfied  with  what  we  b 
accomplished. 

We  had  found  no  lack  of  bee  life  to  i 
limit  of  altitude  reached;  had  found 
about  what  level  the  white  sage  and  p 
.  buckwheat  could  be  found;  secured  sd 
fine  pictures,  had  photographed  a  field 
buckwheat  on  the  side  of  this  mounts 
that  contained  more  than  40  acres,  as  n 
as  being  able  to  find  one  bee-tree  and  mt 
sources  that  we  did  not  take  the  time 
follow  up. 

The  following  day  we  were  up  axid 
early,  for  we  had  decided  to  go  to  the  li 
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of  vegetation  which  required  a  walk  of 
nearly  thirty  miles  for  the  day.  This  time 
we  continued  further  up  the  canyon  and 
took  the  Vivian  trail  to  Vivian  Canyon,  and 
then  on  over  toward  the  summit.  The  eleva- 
tion of  honey-plants  was  found  ahout  as 
we  had  found  them  the  day  before,  up  to 
8000  feet;  but  at  this  point  the  mountain 
mesquite  was  blooming  profusely,  and  was 
literally  alive  with  bees.  But  by  the  time 
we  reached  an  elevation  of  9000  feet  the 
bloom  had  not  yet  come  out;  but  the  bees 
were  working  on  what  is  known  as  the  cow- 
cabbage  and  a  few  small  flowering  plants. 
We  had  almost  reached  the  limit  of  vegeta- 
tion, there  being  no  trees  but  the  lumber 
pines,  some  amanzanita  brush  of  low  scrub- 
by growth,  wild  lilac  and  mountain  mesquite 
not  yet  blooming.  Vegetation  was  so  thin, 
and  flowers  so  scarce,  that  we  decided  it 
would  be  useless  to  continue  the  search, 


though  I  returned  fully  convinced  that  it 
was  probable  that  bees  often  flew  over  the 
barren  peak  of  old  Grayback,  and  that  the 
flowers  that  bloom  on  this  peak  at  times  are 
visited  by  the  bee  for  its  store  of  honey. 

As  Uncle  Sam  zealously  guards  the  giant 
trees  and  all  growth  in  this  a  national  forest 
reserve,  the  Uttle  bee  will  doubtless  occupy 
this  vast  stretch  of  mountain  fastness  un- 
disturbed for  many  years  to  come.  The  giant 
pines  of  the  mountain  sides,  coves,  and  can- 
yon will  remain  in  their  natural  state  to 
help  protect  and  retain  the  vast  amount  of 
winter  rain  and  snow  that  finds  its  way  into 
the  soil,  to  come  again  from  the  springs  that 
feed  the  mountain  streams,  finding  its  way 
to  the  valleys  to  water  the  orange-groves 
and  other  farm  products  that  help  to  make 
life  in  the  great  semi-arid  region  of  South- 
em  California. 

Redlands,  Cal. 


DO  NOT  MINIMIZE  THE  DANOERS  OF  AMERICAN  FOUL  BROOD 


BY  A.  P.  WAGNER 


Of  late,  when  speaking  and  writing  of 
bee  diseases,  .European  foul  brood  seems  to 
be  uppermost  in  the  thoughts  and  writings 
of  most  beemen.  Is  there  not  a  possibility 
that,  in  our  zeal  to  prevent  its  importation, 
and  eradicating  it  when  found,  the  danger 
of  American  foul  brood  is  minimized?  A 
word  of  warning  at  this  time  may  not  be 
amiss. 

American  foul  brood  still  exists  in  per- 
haps all  of  the  counties  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  the  chairman  said  that,  if  he 
was  not  mistaken,  beemen  are  not  afraid  of 
this  disease,  European  foul  brood  being  the 
most  feared.  When  asked  if  I  felt  the  same 
about  it  I  answered  that  I  surely  dreaded 
American  foul  brood,  and  so  would  any  one 
else  who  had  ever  had  any  experience  with 
it.  The  beeman  who  thinks  he  has  a  light 
job  on  his  hands  to  eradicate  American  foul 
brood  will  find  out  his  mistake  before  he 
gets  through. 

A  description  of  this  disease  in  this  arti- 
cle will  hardly  be  necessary,  as  a  description 
of  it  can  be  found  in  any  book  on  bee  cul- 
ture, so  that  any  intelligent  person  can 
readily  detect  it.  But  I  should  like  to  write 
a  few  words  as  to  how  it  may  spread  and 
become  a  menace  to  an  entire  neighborhood. 

It  is  often  caused  by  swarms,  either  natu- 
ral or  absconding,  from  affected  colonies. 
The  danger  is  most  in  the  latter.  To  guard 
against  this,  never  hive  a  swarm  into  a  hive 
containing  drawn  combs,  nor  unite  a  swarm 
with  weak  colonies.     I  know  this  to  be  a 


practice  with  many  beemen.  Don^t  count 
too  much  on  those  stray  swarms  that  hap- 
pen to  come  to  you.  Let  me  give  you  an 
illustration :  On  inspecting  a  certain  yard  I 
found  several  affected  colonies,  and  the 
regular  treatment  was  prescribed.  On  a 
trip  to  this  yard  later  I  asked  the  owner 
how  he  had  succeeded.  The  answer  was, 
"Oh!  all  right,  what  are  left.  Some  of 
them  absconded."  (I  want  you  to  notice 
they  absconded.  Where  to?)  I  had  tried 
to  get  this  party  to  use  my  mode  of  treat- 
ment, but  he  took  what  he  thought  a  quicker 
mode.  Those  absconding  bees  perhaps  went 
to  a  yard  in  the  neighborhood,  and  perhaps 
were  hived  directly  into  a  hive  containing 
drawn  combs,  and  you  know  the  result. 
.  Later  another  case  of  foul  brood,  another 
shaking,  another  absconding  swarm,  etc. 
To  be  on  the  safe  side,  always  hive  stray 
swarms  on  starters, 

"  But,"  you  say,  "  how  can  I  prevent  ab- 
sconding and  get  rid  of  the  disease?"  In 
answer  I  will  describe  a  treatment  I  used 
some  ten  or  eleven  years  ago. 

After  trying  the  shaking  plan  one  day, 
and  finding  one-third  of  the  number  so 
treated  clinging  to  brush  the  next  morning, 
and  some  gone  entirely  I  marked  every 
colony  that  needed  treatment,  and  worked 
every  thing  down  to  the  brood-chamber  by 
extracting  the  honey  and  melting  the  combs 
into  wax.  Next  I  took  one  comb  out  of  the 
center  of  the  brood-nest  and  put  in  its  place 
a  frame  containing  about  two  inches  of 
comb    foundation    which    we   will    term    a 
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starter.  In  two  days  I  removed  every  thing 
except  this  starter  which  had  by  this  time 
been  drawn  out,  and  perhaps  contained 
some  honey.  I  placed  this  starter  to  one 
side  of  the  hive  and  filled  in  with  full  sheets 
of  comb  foundation.  Every  thing  that  was 
removed  was  taken  care  of  by  extracting  the 
honey  from  the  combs  and  then  melting  the 
combs  into  wax.  One  or  two  days  later  1 
removed  the  starter,  and  in  some  instances 
the  comb  next  to  it  also.  By  this  treatment 
95  per  cent  and  over  were  cured,  and  there 
was  no  absconding. 

Some  say,  "  Why  not  cage  the  queen  to 
prevent  absconding  ¥  "  I  will  say  that  1 
have  had  them  abscond  and  leave  the  queen. 
And,  more  than  that,  the  bees  were  so  con- 
fused or  excited  that  they  would  swarm  out 
and  form  into  two  or  three  different  clusters, 
and  either  try  to  enter,  or  actually  enter, 
other  hives  in  the  apiary. 

Others  say  that  we  are  bound  to  have  the 
disease  as  long  as  the  trees  contain  wild 
bees,  or  some  farmers  have  only  one  or  two 
neglected  colonies.  To  the  first  I  will  reply 
that  I  have  yet  to  meet  the  first  man  who 
ever  mentioned  that  he  had  found  foul 
brood  in  a  bee-tree.  I  do  not  say  it  isn't 
there;  but  did  you  ever  see  a  bee-tree  being 
robbed  out  by  other  beesf  In  case  they  get 
foul  brood  and  die,  the  moths  are  genersily 
there  before  any  thing  else.     The  danger 


from  this  source  is  not  great.  From  the 
other  source,  of  course,  the  danger  is  great- 
er, but  not  generally  as  great  as  imagined, 
as  bees  that  are  not  much  disturbed  are 
hardly  ever  robbed  by  other  bees;  and 
should  they  die  by  becoming  queenless  or  by 
disease,  the  moths  soon  have  every  thing. 

Another  means  of  spreading  this  disease 
is  when  the  honey  from  diseased  colonies  is 
sold  to  retail  trade  and  the  empty  cans  are 
thrown  where  bees  can  clean  out  the  con- 
tents. It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  make  a 
law  making  it  compulsory  for  each  to  mark 
or  stamp  each  can,  stating  that  the  honey 
was  taken  from  bees  containing  foul  brood. 
I  believe  this  last,  if  it  could  be  enacted, 
would  rid  the  country  of  foul  brood  quicker 
than  any  thing  else. 

El  Centro,  Cal. 

[We  agree  with  nearly  all  that  our  cor- 
respondent says,  except  that  we  believe  it 
would  be  impossible  to  get  a  law  passed 
compelling  a  producer  to  mark  all  honey 
from  foul-broody  apiaries,  for  honey  so 
marked  would  be  almost  unsalable.  The 
average  consumer,^  knowing  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  would  consider  honey 
from  a  hive  containing  foul  brood  unfit  for 
table  use. 

As  to  whether  swarms  may  carry  foul 
brood,  see  editorial. — Ed.] 


FROM  NORTHERN  OHIO  TO  NORTHERN  FLORIDA 


BY  J.  B.  MARCHANT 


This  venture  was  undertaken  by  The  A.  I. 
Root  Co.  in  order  to  determine  the  advisa- 
bility of  shipping  a  carload  of  bees  from 
Ohio  to  Florida,  a  distance  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred miles,  with  the  prospect  of  making  an 
increase  of  100  per  cent,  and  perhaps  a  fair 
crop  of  honey. 

Six  days  prior  to  the  time  this  shipment 
was  made,  a  severe  blizzard  raged  in  that 
section  of  Ohio,  covering  the  ground  with 
about  two  feet  of  snow,  making  it  necessary 
to  dig  the  hives  from  under  the  snow.  The 
railroad  being  blocked  by  snow  it  necessitat- 
ed a  delay  of  five  days  before  shipment. 
For  shipment  we  used  a  ventilated  refrig- 
erator car.  The  bees  were  loaded  in  the  car 
with  the  frames  running  the  same  way  as 
the  car,  with  three  rows  on  one  side  and 
two  on  the  opposite,  with  a  narrow  passage- 
way between,  and  four  tiers  deep.  They 
were  kept  in  place  by  means  of  a  frame- 
work of  1  X  8  boards  reinforced  by  a  rail- 
ing, and  a  stanchion  of  2  x  4's,  which,  with 
the  thickness  of  the  cleats  on  the  bottom- 
board,  and  the  thickness  of  the  screen  on 


top,  left  a  space  of  eight  inches  between 
every  two  tiers,  this  maJdng  it  possible  to 
water  every  hive  in  the  car.  The  hive-covers 
were  stored  in  any  place  where  it  was  possi- 
ble, in  order  to  economize  room. 

My  sleeping  accommodation  consisted  of 
a  cot,  which  I  was  unable  to  use,  placed  in 
the  allejrway.  Dining-car  accommodation 
not  being  available,  it  left  me  many  a  time 
with  a  hungry  stomach.  Upon  leaving  Me- 
dina I  took  a  supply  of  eatables  which 
lasted  me  till  I  got  to  Nashville,  Tenn.  There 
I  walked  the  length  of  the  train,  some  sixty 
cars,  and  half  a  mile  beyond,  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  paying  twenty  cents  apiece  for 
some  small  railroad  sandwiches.  During  this 
trip  a  few  breakdowns  occurred,  which  ne- 
cessitated sawing  occasionally  some  boards 
and  driving  nails.  The  motion  of  a  fast 
freight  made  this  operation  somewhat  dis- 
agreeable, as  it  made  it  as  easy  to  hit  the 
thumb  as  the  nail. 

Soon  after  leaving  Birmingham,  Ala.,  a 
portion  of  the  staging  broke,  compelling  me 
to  stop  over  at  Montgomery  for  repairs. 
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TYas  necessitated  the  removal  of  135  colo- 
mies.  In  making  repairs  and  reloading, 
fifteen  hours  were  lost  From  Montgomery 
ttp  Bainhridge,  Ga.,  a  little  water  was  used 
— possibly  twelve  or  fifteen  gallons.  Upon 
arrival  at  Bainbridge  the  bees  were  taken 
:!from  the  ear  and  plaeed  on  the  steamboat 
(dock.  From  the  time  of  unloading  to  the 
(departure  of  the  steamer,  thirty  hours 
(elapsed.  The  shortness  of  time  and  nearness 
.to  destination  prevented  me  from  giving 
them  a  flight.  To  keep  the  bees  quiet  during 
this  interval  a.  very  large  amount  of  water 
was  used.  Four  hours  were  consumed  in 
loading  the  bees  upon  the  steamer;  the 
weather  being  very  warm,  and  the  bees 
being  piled  upon  the  open  deck,  necessitated 
an  almost  continuous  supply  of  water. 

The  trip  from  Bainbridge  to  Randlett's 
Landing,  Fla.,  took  twenty-four  hours.  Up- 
on arrival  at  Randlett's  Landing  I  had  a 


crew  of  five  men  in  readine^.  The  boat's 
crew  carried  the  hives  ashore,  and  my  men 
placed  them  upon  their  stands.  The  bees 
were  then  released  and  given  a  flight  after 
thirteen  days  of  confinement.  Upon  exam- 
ination next  day  I  found  three  colonies 
dead,  making  a  loss  of  one  per  cent.  Ac- 
companjdng  these  bees  there  was  a  carload 
tf  supplies.  During  the  past  six  weeks  1 
have  been  very  busy  in  nailing  frames, 
EEsembling  hives,  and  painting  them.  In 
regard  to  stimulating,  I  now  have  200 
Boardman  feeders  in  use. 

To-day,  Jan.  8, 1  saw  a  few  drones  flying, 
and  the  bees  are  gathering  an  abundance  of 
pollen.  Examination  shows  brood  in  all 
stages  in  advance  of  the  season. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that,  if  any 
beekeeper  thinks  this  trip  was  all  pleasure, 
I  extend  him  a  cordial  invitation  to  accom- 
pany me  on  my  return  trip. 


BEES  WORK  MORE  READILY  ON  BROOD  FOUNDATION  THAN  ON  THIN 
SUPER,  EITHER  IN  THE  BROOD-FRAMES  OR  SUPER 


BY  GEOEGli  T.  WHITTEN 


Last  spring,  when  fitting  up  one  of  my 
observatory  hives,  I  was  short  of  medium 
brood  foundation  to  fill  two  frames.  I  filled 
three  of  the  center  frames  with  half  medium 
brood  and  half  thin  section  foundation — 
that  is,  a  strip  of  each  covering  half  the 
width  of  the  frames.  As  the  strips  of  sec- 
tion foundation  were  about  two  inches  too 
short  to  fill  the  space,  they  were  placed 
down  within  half 'an  inch  of  the  bottom  of 
the  frame,  and  a  piece  of  brood  foundation 
filled  in  the  space  at  the  top.  The  three 
frames  were  placed  in  the  center  of  the  hive. 
The  bees  were  put  into  the  hive,  and  at  once 
began  to  draw  out  the  brood  foundation, 
leaving  the  thin  section.  They  continued 
drawing  out  and  filling  it  with  brood  and 
honey  until  the  outside  frames  were  nearly 
filled. 

When  I  found  they  would  not  work  on 
the  thin  foundation  iiP  there  was  any  thing 
else,  I  took  the  frames  out,  melted  some  wax, 
and  painted  them  with  a  thin  coat ;  but  they 
still  refused  to  work  on  them.  I  then  cut 
these  portions  out  and  put  in  medium  brood 
foundation.  The  bees  then  went  to  work  on 
them,  drew  them  out,  and  filled  them  the 
same  as  the  others.  They  would  draw  the 
brood  foundation  out,  and  fill  and  cap  it, 
up  to  the  very  last  cell  where  the  two  came 
together. 

I  observed  that,  while  they  were  working 
on  the  foundation  early  in  the  season,  when 
there  was  not  much  honey  coming  in.  they 
worked  the  foundation  out  very  thin ;  but  as 


the  flow  increases  they  do  not  work  it  out 
much  but  build  on  to  it. 

This  experience  led  me  to  think  that  one 
reason  bees  hesitate  to  work  in  sections  is 
the  thin  foundation  used  in  them. 

I  fllled  some  sections  with  a  strip  of  medi- 
um brood  foundation  %  of  an  inch  wide, 
all  the  way  around  the  edges,  and  some  with 
thin  super,  full  sheets,  and  placed  them 
alternately  in  an  observatory  super,  and  I 
found  that  the  bees  worked  on  the  brood 
foundation  first  in  every  case,  and  filled  the 
sections  out  to  the  edges  well. 

I  intend  to  give  this  a  more  thorough  trial 
this  coming  season.  Whether  this  has  any 
effect  on  the  swarming  problem  I  do  not 
know,  for  I  have  not  had  a  natural  swarm 
in  four  years,  and  only  three  in  seven  years. 

Hartford,  Ct. 

[Your  experience  is  quite  in  line  with 
that  of  others.  There  can  be  no  question 
but  that  bees  prefer  brood  to  thin  super 
foundation.  This  preference  is  so  marked 
that  some  large  producers  have  been  using 
brood  foundation  in  their  sections  in  place 
of  thin  super.  The  bees  will  enter  supers 
with  heavier  foundation  much  more  readilv 
than  supers  with  ordinary  thin. 

This  may  and  probably  does  iiave  r^  Scar- 
ing on  the  swarming  question.  T*_^  princi- 
pal reason  why  thin  super  shor^^  \^^  used— 
and  that  may  be  an  importa;^^  one-^is  that 
it  leaves  less  midrib  in  the^  ^nib  honey ;  l)ut 
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during  the  past  summer  we  tried  light  brood 
foundation  in  several  of  our  section  supers. 
After  the  sections  were  filled  and  capped 
over  we  asked  Dr.  Phillips,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Entomology,  Washington,  D.  C,  who 
took  dinner  with  us,  to  try  them.  He,  like 
the  rest  of  us,  was  frank  to  say  that  he 
could  detect  no  appreciable  "  gob  "  or  mid- 
rib. In  fact,  if  we  had  said  nothing  about 
the  brood  foundation  in  the  first  place  he 
would  have  thought  nothing  about  it  except 
that  it  was  very  fine  honey,  equal  to  the 
very  best  in  every  respect. 

We  are  coming  to  believe  that  perhaps  we 
beekeepers  have  magnified  the  evil  of  using 
brood  foundation  in  sections.  The  fact  is, 
we  doubt  very  much  whether  the  average 
connoisseur  can   detect  the  difference  be- 


tween a  nice  section  of  comb  honey  built 
from  brood  foundation,  and  a  comb  built 
from  ordinary  thin  super. 

There  is  another  factor  to  be  considered 
— namely,  that  brood  foundation  will  cost 
more  per  square  foot  than  thin  super;  but 
the  relative  difference  is  not  great.  If  by 
using  the  heavier  grade  swarming  can  be 
reduced,  and  if  the  -bees  will  enter  the  sec- 
tion supers  a  day  or  two  earlier,  we  may 
well  afford  to  pay  more. 

Mr.  Whitten's  obser\'ation,  that  bees  will 
thin  down  foundation  more  when  they  have 
time,  is  in  line  with  experiments  by  the  late 
Mr.  E.  B.  Weed  some  fifteen  years  ago. 

This  is  an  interesting  question,  and  we 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  others  who  have 
any  thing  to  offer  on  the  subject. — Ed.] 


PROVIDINO  WATER  FOR  BEES  AND  QUEENS  SENT  BY  KAIL 


BY  L.  J.  DUNN 


There  is  always  a  loss  by  shipping  queens 
and  bees  by  mail  without  water,  especially 
export  shipments.  With  a  punctured  water- 
can,  as  in  the  one  and  two  pound  packages, 
the  cages  are  in  all  kinds  of  positions  in  the 
mail-sacks,  and  the  opening  may  be  above 
the  water  at  times,  leaving  the  bees  without 


water.  By  inserting  a  piece  of  cloth  for  a 
wick,  as  I  have  done,  the  water  siphons  out, 
no  matter  what  position  the  cage  is  in.  The 
plan  has  proven  satisfactory  with  me  on 
long  shipments. 
San  Jose,  Cal. 

[We  have  had  no  opportunity  of  trying 


Mailing-cages  with  water-cans  to  provide  moisture  for  the  bees  en  route. 
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a  wick  in  the  can  of  water  used  in  the  mail- 
iug^cagesy  but  we  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  work.  In  the  accompanying 
illustration  the  larger  cage  has  Mr.  Dunn's 
water-can  in  the  upper  left-hand  compart- 
ment, the  wick  being  indistinctly  shown  in 
the  side.  We  tried  on  quite  a  large  scale  a 
similar  can  shown  in  the  upper  right-hand 
compartment  of  the  smaller  cage.    We  used 


a  very  thin  can  or  box  containing  hardly  an 
eighth  of  water.  By  this  plan  the  bees  can 
reach  the  water  through  the  perforation  as 
long  as  there  is  any  left,  unless  the  cage 
stands  on  edge  when  the  water  is  nearly 
gone.  The  use  of  the  wick  ought  to  give 
better  results,  provided  it  can  be  adjusted 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  waste  the  water. 
—Ed.] 


A  NEW  WAT  TO  MAKE  CANDT  FOR  COLD-WEATHER  FEEDING 


BY  A.  V.  SMALL 


Under  separate  cover  I  am  sending  a 
sample  of  winter  candy  made  by  a  process 
that  I  consider  easier  and  safer  (less  danger 
of  burning)  than  the  cooking-down  method. 

The  process  is  simply  to  pour  into  a  box 
of  dry  sugar  enough  thick  syrup,  hoiling 
hot,  to  make  a  mixture  about  the  consistency 
of  mortar.  In  a  few  hours  this  will  cool 
into  a  solid  granular  cake,  and  then  it  is 
ready  for  the  bees. 

By  experimenting  I  find  that  this  candy 
can  be  made  as  dry  as  ten  pounds  of  sugar 
to  one  of  water,  and  it  can  be  made  as  moist 
as  seven  pounds  of  sugar  to  one  of  water. 
I  consider  the  proportion  of  eight  to  one 
about  right.  To  each  pound  of  water  add 
an  ounce  or  more  of  honey.  This  gives  the 
candy  a  food  flavor;  and  as  the  bees  eat  it 
they  smack  their  lips  and  say,  "It^s  just 
like  mother  used  to  make."  And  I  don't 
think  the  candy  has  the  flinty  hardness 
when  a  little  honey  is  used. 

A  convenient  way  of  forming  the  cakes 
is  as  follows:  Put  a  partition  in  a  super 
and  fold  a  piece  of  heavy  wrapping-paper 
so  that  it  will  just  fit  in  one  of  these  spaces 
like  a  paper  box.  Into  this  put  your  dry 
sugar.  If  you  want  a  cake  that  contains 
nine  pounds  of  sugar,  put  six  pounds  in 
the  box.  You  will  get  the  other  three 
pounds  of  sugar  when  you  add  your  thick 
boiling-hot  syrup. 

Pour  in  enough  syrup  so  the  sugar  can  be 
worked  like  mortar.  Let  it  set  until  cold, 
when  you  can  lift  it  out,  paper  and  all. 
Trim  the  paper  down  to  within  half  an  inch 
of  the  surface  of  the  candy.  Place  this, 
candy  side  down,  on  top  of  the  frames, 
supported  by  little  blocks.  Now  put  on  your 
packing,  and  with  a  good  water-tight  hive- 
cover  your  bees  are  ready  for  winter. 

There  are  a  good  many  advantages  about 
fpeding  candy,  particularly  for  out-apiaries. 
From  the  trend  of  beekeeping  to-day  we 
may  expect  .some  of  these  to  be  brought 
before  the  public  in  the  next  few  years. 


ARTIFICIAL  POLLEN. 

On  page  864,  December  1,  Mr.  B.  W. 
Brown  asks  for  an  artificial  substitute  for 
pollen  to  be  fed  inside  the  hive.  During  bad 
weather  in  the  spring  I  have  fed  graham 
flour,  honey,  and  a  little  powdered  sugar, 
mixed  to  the  consistency  of  stiff  dough. 
This  was  packed  in  paper  tubes,  %  inch  in 
diameter  by  ten  long.  The  tubes  were  closed 
at  one  end;  and  the  bees,  having  access  to 
such  a  small  surface  of  the  dough,  ate  their 
way  through  the  tube  slowly. 

These  tubes  were  placed  on  top  of  the 
brood-frames,  two  tubes  in  a  hive.  They 
were  not  used  until  after  natural  pollen  had 
appeared,  and  then  they  were  given  to  the 


One  of  W.  L.  Cheney's  swarms  that  clustered  con- 
veniently on  a  wire  fence. 
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A  swarm  large  enough  to  fill  a  wagon-bed  I 

bees  only  during  stormy  periods.  The  bees 
seemecl  to  relish  the  mixture,  and  I  attribute 
the  steady  laying  of  my  queens  during 
stormy  weather  to  the  feeding  of  this  arti- 
ficial pollen. 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

[We  have  examined  a  sample  of  the  candy 
sent  us  by  our  correspondent.  It  resembles 
moist  loaf  sugar,  although  it  is  somewhat 
softer.  We  should  think  it  might  crumble 
enough  to  cause  some  waste  by  particles 
dropping  down  between  the  combs,  but  per- 
haps not.  It  is  simpler  to  make  than  the 
hard  candy  described  in  the  Jan.  1st  issue. 
Later. — The  following  came  to  hand 
after  the  foregoing  was  written. — Ed.] 

Your  letter  of  Jan.  20  is  at  hand.  I  have 
just  looked  at  fifteen  hives  having  the  candy 
slabs  over  the  frames.    There  has  been  some 


Mr.  Cheney,  Jr.,  ready  for  work. 

crumbling,  as  you  suggest.  The  slabs  with 
the  greatest  amount  of  water  crumbled 
most;  but  the  slabs  with  the  least  amount  of 
water  crumbled  no  more  than  the  hard 
boiled-down  candy  which  I  have  used  here- 
tofore. 

I  find  that,  if  the  syrup  is  made  too  thick, 
it  will  "  wet  up  "  only  a  small  amount  of 
dry  sugar,  resulting  in  a  slab  of  candy  with 
too  much  water.  I  find  that  syrup  made 
two  of  sugar  to  one  of  water  will  wet  up  a 
large  amount  of  dry  sugar;  and  by  using 
only  enough  to  moisten  the  sugar  nicely  we 
get  a  very  hard  slab  which  crumbles  but 
little  as  the  bees  work  it. 

I  have  made  some  slabs  in  paper  boxes 
about  the  size  of  a  cigar-box.  These  were 
placed  two  in  a  hive,  candy  side  up.  The 
bees  come  up  between  the  two  slabs,  and 
work  the  candy  from  the  top.  This  is  very 
satisfactory. 


SOME  SWARMS  THAT  DID  NOT  CLUSTER  UP  IN  HIOH  TREES 


BY  W.  L.  CHENEY 


I  have  been  reading  the  Aug.  1st  issue  in 
regard  to  shinning  up  trees  for  swarms. 
The  pictures  show  how  obliging  some  of  my 
swarms  were. 

I  have  70  colonies,  all  in  ten-frame  hives. 
I  am  running  for  both  comb  and  extracted 


honey.  We  have  a  fine  white-clover  flow. 
I  feel  like  telling  every  one  to  use  the  steam 
uncapping-knife.  I  would  not  go  back  to 
the  old  hot-water  knife  unless  compelled  to 
do  so. 

Mason,  Mich.,  Aug.  4. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  FABH  BEEKEEPINO 


BY  A.  J.  JAMES  . 


Beekeeping  is  essentially  a  rural  pursuit, 
and  it  is  but  natural  that  bees  should  be 
found  on  farms.  Bees  and  farms  have  been 
associated  in  the  popular  mind  from  time 
immemorial,  yet,  as  a  rule,  the  farmers  have 
not  done  a  great  deal  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  apiculture.  This  work  has  been 
done  largely  by  specialists  who  have  devot- 
ed their  lives  to  it.  The  farmers  usually 
have  so  many  other  interests  that  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  they  would  become  very 
extensive  beekeepers.  However,  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  evA^  farm  should  not 
have  a  few  colonies,  at  least,  if  only  for  the 
sake  of  providing  the  family  table  with  one 
of  the  most  wholesome  and  ddicious  sweets 
known. 

The  farm  is  the  ideal  location  for  an 
apiary.  There  the  bees  can  be  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  nectar- 
bearing  blossoms,  and 
they  will  also  perform 
an  almost  invaluable 
service  by  the  f  ertiliza-  . 
tion  of  the  plants  they 
visit.  The  most  exten- 
sive beekeepers  have 
their  apiaries  in  the 
country  frequently  on 
the  farm  of  some  one 
who,  for  a  nominal 
consideration,  lets  an- 
other man's  bees  gath- 
er the  honey  which  he 
could  just  as  well  have 
for  his  own.  If  the 
farmer  himself  has  not 
the  time  to  devote  to 
the  bees,  it  would  be 
well  to  get  the  boys 
interested.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that 
when  the  farmer  boys 
have  a  few  acres  of 
ground  to  work  for 
themselves  they  are 
not  so  anxious  to  go  to 
the  cities,  and  this  idea 
would  work  out  nicely 
with  the  bees  by  giving 
them  a  few  hives  for 
their  own.  Let  them 
learn  how  to  handle 
them,  and  reward  their 
efforts  by  buying  their 
honey  for  the  table. 
They  could  thus  earn 
their  spending  naoney. 

Frequently  the        s  long. 


women  folks  take  care  of  the  bees,  and 
women  do  make  excellent  beekeepers.  They 
can  do  all  the  work  needed,  except,  perhaps, 
the  handling  of  heavy  hives  and  supers,  and 
some  of  the  men  can  usually  be  pressed  into 
service  for  that.  Bees  make  a  fine  combin- 
ation with  poultry-raising,  and  have  made 
lots  of  pin  money  for  the  women. 

Occasionally  some  writer  holds  forth  with 
a  glowing  account  of  the  large  profits  some 
one  has  made  in  the  production  of  honey. 
It  is  true  that  quite  frequently  large  profits 
are  made,  but  usually  by  those  who  are 
experts  in  the  business.  The  production  of 
honey  is  not  a  get-rich-quick  game,  and 
there  are  ups  and  downs  in  that  line  of 
work  as  well  as  in  any  other.  However,  the 
farmer  beekeeper  with  a  few  colonies  will 
usually  make  enough  honey  for  his  own  use 


Poot-power  saw  made  by   N.    H.   Wilson. 
1-inch  maple,  and  the  legs  are  39  inches  high. 

The  pieces  are  bolted  together  with  %-inch  bolts. 
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with  perhaps  some  to  sell  in  almost  any 
year,  and  when  the  extra  good  seasons  come 
he  will  profit  accordingly.  One  item  to  be 
considered  is  the  increase  in  tlie  number  of 
colonies.  In  an  ordinary  year  each  strong 
colony  will  usually  produce  a  swarm,  or  it 
can  be  divided,  thus  making  an  extra  colony, 
which,  in  a  good  hive,  will  soon  be  worth 
from  five  to  eight  dollars. 

Decide  now  that  you  will  keep  a  few 
colonies  at  least.  If  you  have  had  no  pre- 
vious experience,  do  not  start  on  too  big  a 
scale,  but  let  the  increase  of  your  bees  and 
your  knowledge  of  them  go  hand  in  hand. 
Many  a  promising  beekeeper  has  made  a 
failure  by  yielding  to  the  temptation  to 
purchase  a  good-sized  apiary  at  a  bargain 
when  he  knew  little  or  nothing  about  the 
management  of  it.  Five  or  six  colonies  will 
usually  be  sufficient  to  begin  with,  and  after 


experience  is  acquired,  more  bees  can  be 
purchased  if  the  original  stock  does  not 
increase  fast  enough. 

Above  all  things,  use  only  good,  factory- 
made  hives  of  a  standard  size  and  style.  A 
miscellaneous  lot  of  hives  is  considerable  of 
a  nuisance  in  an  apiary.  Uniform  hives  will 
be  interchangeable,  which  is  a  great  advan- 
tage, as  it  frequently  becomes  necessary  to 
move  them  from  one  bottom-board  to  an- 
other, or  to  shift  supers  from  one  hive  to 
another.  There  is  no  economy  in  making 
your  own  hives  unless  you  are  skilled  in  the 
use  of  tools,  and  can  get  lumber  cheaply, 
and  even  then  it  will  be  better  to  buy  the 
fixtures  required  for  the  inside  of  the  hives, 
as  they  are  made4)y  machinery,  and  can  be 
produced  in  a  factory  more  cheaply  than  by 
hand. 

San  Antonio,  Texas. 


HELPS  AND  HINDRANCES  IN  DEAUNO  WITH  FOUL  BROOD 


BY  J.  W.  STINE 


Read  before  the  Iowa  State  Beekeepere*  AgeodoHon  at  Des  Moineg,  Iowa,  December  11  and  19., 


From  the  standpoint  of  a  foul-brood 
inspector  I  will  try  to  line  Up  43riefly  the 
helps  on  one  side  in  dealing  with  disease, 
and  the  hindrances  on  the  other,  and  to 
come  to  some  practical  conclusidf  as  to  the 
situation  in  southeastern  Iowa  the  past  sea- 
son. The  Bible  says,  "No  man  liveth  to 
himself,  and  no  man  diet h  to  himself."  This 
is  as  true  in  beekeeping  as  in  any  other  line 
of  work.  We  are  either  a  help  or  a  hin- 
drance to  one  another.  This  leads  me  to  say 
that  I  believe  the  beekeeper  himself  can  be 
either  the  greatest  help  or  the  greatest  hin- 
drance pertaining  to  the  foul-brood  situa- 
tion. I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Pellett  in  what 
he  says  in  his  article,  page  856,  Dec.  1. 

It  is  surprising  how  many  we  find  who 
know  little  about  the  inside  of  a  hive,  and 
nothing  at  all  of  bee  diseases.  Then  there 
is  the  man  who  thinks  he  knows  all  there  is 
to  be  known  about  bees  and  is  not  willing 
to  learn.  He  is  the  hardest  to  convince. 
One  man  whose  bees  we  inspected  last  sum- 
mer said  he  had  known  about  foul  brood  for 
25  or  30  years.  But  he  let  three  colonies 
die  that  we  had  marked  diseased,  failing  to 
treat  them  as  we  had  requested.  We  had  to 
take  extreme  measures,  much  a^  we  were 
loath  to  do  so,  and  bum  one  weak  colony 
that  we  knew  would  not  winter,  before  he 
would  believe  we  meant  to  carry  out  the 
letter  of  the  law.  This  is  the  most  extreme 
case  we  have  found,  and  as  a  rule  we  find 
the  beekeepers  ready  to  get  all  the  informa- 
tion and  help  they  can. 


We  recaU  one  other  instance  when  we  did 
not  see  the  owner,  but  the  boys  tried  to  pilot 
us  around  through  the  blackberry  boshes 
and  underbrush  in  the  back  yard  and  show 
us  the  bees.  The  boys  watched  at  a  safe 
distance,  saying  those  were  the  crossest  and 
blackest  bees  in  nine  counties.  I  proceeded 
to  give  the  bees  a  good  smoking;  and  the 
poor  things,  so  unaccustomed  to  such  a 
thing  as  being  handled  at  all,  scurried  up 
among  the  combs  in  the  old  box,  glad  to  find 
a  place  of  refuge  in  the  furthest  comer.  1 
lifted  the  box  from  its  bottom-board  anc 
found  it  had  been  placed  on  top  of  bees  anc 
evergreen  brush,  and  the  poor  little  fellowj 
had  to  make  their  way  through  that  brusl 
all  summer  to  gain  the  inside  of  their  home 
I  gladly  removed  the  brush,  and  placed  tb 
box  back  on  the  bottom-board,  and  not  on 
of  those  little  blacks  offered  any  resistance— 
but  such  a  way  to  keep  bees!  It  is  jus 
keeping  them — it  isn^t  caring  for  them.  Xc 
a  frame  hive  was  in  the  whole  bunch,  an 
the  only  way  I  could  get  a  peep  at  tliei 
brood  was  to  tip  the  boxes  up  or  break: 
piece  of  comb  out  of  the  hive  to  examine  i 
It  is  nearly  impossible  to  do  even  this 
some  cases,  as  the  hives  or  boxes  are  nailc 
to  bottoms,  and  some  are  so  badly  deeayc 
that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  handle.  Thi 
we  find  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  tl 
man,  the  bees,  and  the  hives  are  the  gre&te 
hindrances. 

One  of  the  greatest  helps  we  have  foni 
is   good    foul-brood    and    quarantine    la.> 
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backed  up  by  a  loyal  fraternity  of  beekeep- 
ers and  friends.  While  the  laws  of  the 
different  States  may  differ  somewhat,  they 
are  essentially  the  same  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain.  I  believe  Iowa  has 
as  good  a  foul-brood  law  as  any  State,  and 
what  we  need  most  is  a  larger  appropriation 
of  money  from  the  State  to  carry  the  law 
into  effect  in  a  general  and  educational  way. 
Two  other  great  helps  should  be  men- 
tioned, and  these  are  the  bees  and  the  hives 
in  which  they  live.  Mr.  W.  D.  Wright,  of 
Altamont,  New  York,  has  the  following  to 
say  in  an  address  on  the  subject :  "  The 
Italian  Bee  as  a  Factor  in  the  Extermina- 
tion of  European  Foul-brood,"  delivered  at 
the  New  England  N.  S.  and  Canada  bee- 
inspectors'  convention  at  Amherst,  Mass., 


Feb.  7,  1912.  He  said  he  always  advised 
introducing  the  Italian  bee  wherever  he  in- 
spected bees.  At  first  the  New  York  bee- 
keepers were  slow  in  using  this  method; 
but  after  using  it  a  while  they  became  very 
enthusiastic  over  the  Italians.  Some  of  the 
men  used  the  dequeening  method  with  Ital- 
ians this  year  with  good  success.  For  several 
reasons  I  believe  the  Italians  are  better  in 
fighting  American  foul  brood.  In  regard 
to  the  hives,  I  will  say  I  much  prefer  the 
ten-frame  Langstroth  hive  to  any  other 
kind ;  but  the  main  thing  is  to  have  the  bees 
in  movable-frame  hives. 

We  have  mentioned  that  the  beekeeper  is 
the  greatest  help,  and  I  believe  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  beekeeper  may  also  be  the 
greatest  hindrance. 


EARLY  SPRINO  FEEDINO  ADVISABLE  ONLY  TO  PREVENT 

STARVATION 


BY  J.  L.  BYER 


During  the  last  three  months  of  the  year 
1913  I  received  more  letters  asking  for 
information  along  certain  lines  in  beekeep- 
ing than  I  have  ever  received  in  any  six 
months  previous.  Briefly  the  questions  ask- 
ed can  be  summed  under  three  heads: 
Spring  management,  controlling  swarming 
when  producing  extracted  honey  at  out- 
apiaries,  and  wintering.  These  queries  were 
in  the  main  from  beginners;  yet  some  who 
have  been  in  the  business  for  years  were 
inquiring  about  running  out-apiaries,  while 
others  are  contemplating  changing  from  in- 
door to  outdoor  wintering.  All  replies  were 
answered  to  the  best  of  my  ability  (which 
is  not  saying  that  the  parties  got  much 
satisfaction),  and  I  have  been  thinking  it 
might  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  the  gist  of 
these  replies  in  Gleanings;  for,  although 
these  subjects  are  all  well  worn  in  some 
respects,  yet  they  are  questions  of  a  vital 
nature  to  our  industry,  and  many  things  in 
connection  with  them  will  bear  repetition. 

In  this  article  I  shall  briefly  outline  my 
notions  as  to  best  methods  of  spring  man- 
agement; and  while  I  do  not  pretend  that 
the  ideas  presented  will  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  all  beekeepers  who  live  in  north- 
ern latitudes,  yet  they  have  proved  to  be  the 
best  with  me;  so,  after  all,  that  is  the  only 
ground  I  have  to  make  any  claims  upon. 
In  fact,  no  one  is  justified  in  debating  any 
thing  from  the  theoretical  standpoint  alone, 
as  experience  is  needed  to  separate  the  chaff 
from  the  wheat  in  all  these  debatable  ques- 
tions. 

As  we  have  often  said,  the  secret  of  any 
successful  system  of  spring  management  is 


in  doing  the  right  kind  of  fall  work.  Hav- 
ing young  vigorous  queens  in  all  the  hives 
is  one  of  the  things  to  do  in  early  fall. 
Packing  the  bees  good  and  snug  not  too  late 
in  the  season  is  another  matter.  But  the 
greatest  factor  of  all,  aside  from  being  sure 
that  colonies  have  queens  with  vigor  enough 
to  build  up  rapidly  in  the  spring  when 
other  conditions  are  right,  is  that  I  want  the 
bees  to  have  abundance  of  good  stores.  By 
"  abundance  "  I  mean  enough  to  carry  them 
through  till  apple-bloom,  provided  they  are 
not  able  to  get  a  bit  of  nectar  before  that 
season  of  the  year.  Some  years,  when  the 
weather  is  favorable,  the  bees  will  get 
enough  to  keep  things  going  in  a  way  from 
the  time  early  willows  bloom ;  but  such  sea- 
sons are  the  exception,  in  our  part  of  On- 
tario at  least;  and  whenever  the  bees  are 
stinted  for  stores  in  the  spring  the  colonies 
do  not  build  up  as  they  do  when  they  have 
"  millions  of  honey "  as  friend  Doolittle 
would  say.  Wintering  outdoors  exclusively, 
the  first  real  work  in  the  early  spring  is  to 
see  that  snow  is  shoveled  away  from  front 
of  hives  when  weather  is  warm  enough  for 
the  first  flight.  This  is  generally  late  in 
March  or  early  in  April,  seasons  varying  a 
great  deal  one  year  with  another.  While  T 
rather  prefer  snow  around  and  over  the 
hives  previous  to  this  time,  yet  after  the 
bees  have  had  a  flight,  if  at  all  possible  to 
do  so  I  want  snow  kept  free  from  entrances 
from  that  time  on.  After  a  flight,  brood- 
rearing  goes  on  rapidly ;  and  with  a  fall  of 
wet  snow,  as  we  are  apt  to  get  late  in  the 
season,  damage  is  sure  to  result  if  hives  are 
covered  for  any  length  of  time.     If  at  all 
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possible  I  like  to  shovel  the  snow  away  from 
the  hives  the  night  before  1  expect  the  bees 
to  have  a  fly  next  day.  If  snow  is  shoveled 
away  from  the  entrances  during  a  cold  sun- 
shiny day,  quantities  of  bees  will  rush  out 
on  account  of  the  disturbance,  no  matter 
how  much  care  is  used,  and  be  lost  on  the 
snow. 

After  the  bees  have  had  a  flight  I  leave 
them  severely  alone  for  the  time  being, 
unless  there  is  standing  water  in  part  of  the 
yard;  and  in  that  case  I  scatter  straw  or 
other  material  over  such  places,  as  open 
water  in  an  apiary  in  the  early  spring 
means  the  death  of  thousands  of  bees  when 
they  can  ill  be  spared.  Of  course  apiaries 
should  be  situated  on  a  dry  place;  but  often, 
with  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  going  away  rapid- 
ly, water  will  stand  for  a  few  days  in  places 
that  are  ordinarily  dry.  Watch  for  these 
places  and  save  lots  of  bees  during  their 
flrst  flights  in  the  spring. 

Although  I  want  to  have  all  colonies  as 
heavy  as  already  intimated,  yet  I  always 
have  a  feeling  in  the  spring  that  one  wants 
to  be  sure  that  aU  have  enough  stores.  Ac- 
cordingly, as  soon  as  snow  is  all  gone  so 
that  one  can  get  around  the  hives  readily,  I 
make  an  examination  and  see  that  every 
colony  has  sealed  stores.  This  examination 
takes  but  a  few  moments  at  each  hive,  and 
not  a  frame  is  lifted  in  the  work.  I  take 
off  the  covers  of  the  cases  and  turn  back  the 
packing  at  the  rear  of  the  hive,  rolling  the 
quilt  forward  so  as  to  expose  an  inch  or  two 
of  tlie  back  ends  of  the  combs.  A  few  puffs 
of  smoke  are  sent  over  the  bees  gently  if 
needed.  Often  this  is  not  even  necessary, 
and  a  glance  will  at  once  show  if  the  stores 
are  there  or  not.  Bees  wintering  outdoors 
always  consume  the  honey  from  the  front 
of  the  hive  first;  and  rest  assured,  if  no 
sealed  stores  are  in  evidence  at  the  rear  of 
the  hive,  the  colony  will  soon  starve  if  not 
attended  to.  In  half  a  day  a  hundred  colo- 
nies or  more  can  be  examined ;  and  after  the 
work  is  over,  even  if  not  a  colony  is  found 
short,  it  gives  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  to  be 
sure  they  are  all  right. 

If  one  is  so  unlucky  as  to  fin<i  starving 
colonies  early  in  the  spring,  the  only  thing 
to  do  is  to  feed  in  the  way  that  is  most  con- 
venient. If  the  weather  is  warm  enough  to 
allow  opening  of  hives,  full  frames  of  honey 
can  be  given;  but  for  temporary  help  I 
much  prefer,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  to  lay 
the  frame  of  honey  flat  over  the  top  of  the 
bees  till  warmer  weather  comes  later  in  the 
season.  Candy  made  of  sugar  is  a  handy 
method  of  feeding;  and  as  a  last  resort  good 
thick  syrup  can  be  given  in  a  feeder  invert- 
ed over  the  bees,  and  all  securely  wrapped 
over  to  prevent  heat  coming  from  the  hives. 


In  running  a  number  of  out-apiaries  this 
work  outlined  is  all  that  I  want  to  do  before 
fruit-bloom  comes  on;  and  as  that  intro- 
duces the  swarming  problem  I  shall  deal 
with  that  feature  in  a  future  article.  I  am 
not  in  favor  of  early  spring  feeding  nor 
manipulation  of  the  colonies  in  any  way. 
Needless  handling  of  frames  and  bees  early 
in  the  spring  causes  hundreds  of  good 
queens  to  be  balled  every  year,  and  explains 
much  of  the  queenlessness  in  strong  colonies 
that  have  apparently  wintered  weU.  As  to 
early  stimulative  feeding,  even  if  I  felt  sure 
of  its  benefits  in  any  way,  it  is  entirely  im- 
practical to  carry  out  any  system  on  this 
line  when  out-apiaries  are  being  looked 
after.  Roads  are  bad  at  the  season,  bees  are 
all  packed  in  winter  cases,  and  to  feed  hun- 
dreds of  colonies  away  from  home  regularly 
would  mean  a  great  expense  and  a  great 
amount  of  work.  As  I  have  no  use  for  early 
feeding  unless  as  an  absolute  necessity  to 
avoid  starvation,  I  think  that  those  who  are 
following  this  plan  of  early  feeding  are 
doing  a  lot  of  work  for  nothing.  In  the 
early  spring  bees  need  all  their  vitality 
reserved  as  much  as  possible,  and  experience 
has  shown  me  conclusively  that  the  feeding 
of  syrup  made  of  sugar,  in  the  early  spring, 
wears  the  bees  out  rapidly,  with  nothing 
gained  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the 
bees  or  the  cost  of  syrup  fed.  With  normal 
wintering  outdoors,  and  abundance  of  stores 
in  the  hives,  our  colonies  that  have  good 
queens  are  always  boiling  over  by  fruit 
bloom,  and  in  most  seasons  many  have  to  be 
supered  at  this  time  to  hold  back  swarming. 
What  more  could  be  desired,  even  if  feeding 
did  help?  for  who  wants  bees  to  get  in  the 
swarming  mood  before  the  coming  of  fruit- 
bloom  f 

1  have  been  asked  what  amount  of  stores 
I  consider  necessary  to  carry  colonies 
through  till  fruit-bloom.  In  answer,  I  can 
hardly  give  any  thing  definite.  This  winter 
we  have  100  eight-frame  Langstroth  hives 
wintering  outside  in  one  yard — a  hive  alto- 
gether too  small  for  my  ideas,  so  far  as  my 
choice  is  concerned.  About  the  middle  of 
last  October  these  bees  were  fed  all  they 
would  take  of  syrup,  the  hives  averaging 
probably  15  pounds  of  honey  each,  before 
being  finished  up  with  syrup.  The  larger 
hives  were  all  made  heavy,  but  none  were 
given  all  they  would  take.  As  I  rarely  if 
ever  weigh  a  hive,  I  can  only  guess  at  the 
amount  given,  and  would  estimate  it  at 
about  35  or  40  pounds  of  stores  to  each 
colony.  After  fruit-bloom  we  have  a  dearth 
for  about  two  weeks,  as  a  rule,  and  then  it 
will  pay,  and  pay  big,  to  feed  the  bees — 
especially  to  see  that  all  colonies  have  open 
stores  enough  to  feed  the  great  amount  of 
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brood  that  will  be  present  at  that  time  in 
all  strong  colonies. 

One  other  point  that  leads  me  to  see  the 
utter  uselessness  of  early  spring  feeding  is 
this:  In  my  experience,  colonies  that  are* 
weak  in  the  spring,  and  yet  have  a  good 
queen,  always  have  all  the  brood  they  can 


care  for,  but  are  likely  to  be  short  in  bees. 
If  stimulative  feeding  is  for  the  purpose 
implied  by  its  name,  to  cause  the  queen  to 
lay  more  freely,  what  good  will  this  extra 
laying  do  if  the  bees  already  have  all  the 
brood  they  can  care  for? 
Mt.  Joy,  Ontario,  Can. 


SOKE  DIFFEBENT  IDEAS  ON  SPRINQ  FEEDINO  COMPABED 


Feeding  the  Entire  Amount  Necessary,  at  One  Time. 


BY  £.  S.  MILES 


The  subject  of  spring  feeding  is,  perhaps, 
one  that  is  about  as  little  understood,  and 
one  about  which  there  are  as  many  different 
opinions  as  any  question  connected  with  pur 
pursuit.  Who  has  not  heard  the  mysterious 
phrase  "stimulative  feeding,"  and  who 
can  say  positively  just  what  it  means?  One 
will  tell  you  confidently  that,  if  you  feed  a 
little  syrup  each  day 'through  early  spring, 
even  when  the  bees  have  plenty  of  honey  in 
the  hive,  you  will  always  have  strong  colo* 
nies  for  the  harvest.  Another  will  contend 
earnestly  that,  if  you  see  that  your  colonies 
have  an  abundance  in  the  ffldl — so  much, 
indeed^  that  they  will  under  no  condition  of 
weather  run  short,  you  will  always  have 
strong  colonies  for  the  harvest;  and  while 
you  are  turning  these  statements  over  in 
your  mind,  hopeful,  perhaps,  of  an  ultimate 
reconciliation!  a  third  steps  up  and  asks, 
"Did  you  ever  see  bees  breed  as  they  do 
when  there  is  a  nice  flow  from  fruit  bloom, 
and  they  have  plenty  of  empty  comb?" 
N'ow,  these  three  statements  do  seem  at  vari- 
ance at  first  thought ;  but,  like  many  things 
we  hear,  there  is  truth  in  all,  and  the  whole 
truth  is  there  in  the  three  propositions. 
There  is,  however,  a  little  error  mixed  in 
the  truth  of  these  statements.  (How  a  little 
error  does  hinder  one  from  seeing  the 
truth !)  So  if  we  are  to  get  at  the  truth  in 
this,  as  in  any  thing,  we  must  b^n  by 
eliminating  the  error. 

Exi)erience  has  shown  that,  given  a  good 
colony  of  bees  in  a  suitable  hive,  with  good 
combs  and  an  abundance  of  stores,  so  much 
that  the  bees  will  not  use  them  all,  no  matter 
how  bad  the  spring  should  be,  they  will 
breed  up  for  the  harvest.  If  this  is  true, 
there  is  an  error  in  the  first  statement,  and 
the  bees  build  up,  not  because  of  the  daily 
feeding,  as  claimed  in  it,  but  in  spite  of  it. 

But  what  of  the  question  of  a  good  flow 
and  plenty  of  empty  combs?  Do  not  under- 
stand us  as  claiming  the  bees  will  build  up 
under  any  circumstances,  without  aU  the 
comb  the  queen  needs  being  available;  and 
as  we  all  ^ow  that  empty  comb  alone  vnll 


not  be  suflScient  to  enable  the  bees  to  build 
up,  it  follows  that  It  must  be  the  flow,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  feed.  This  brings  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  can  do  no  better  than  to 
have  a  good  colony  with  plenty  of  food,  and 
leave  it  alone  through  early  spring. 

But  another  question  arises:  Suppose, 
through  some  misfortune,  we  find  ourselves 
with  colonies  not  in  this  ideal  condition. 
Can  we  feed  them  after  the  manner  of  the 
natural  flow?  If  so,  how?  I  have  done 
considerable  feeding  of  bees,  and  under  al- 
most all  conditions  of  colonies  and  circum- 
stances of  weather ;  and  my  experience  thus 
gained  has  shown  that  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  by  feeding  as  good  results  as  come 
from  a  natural  flow.  A  little  reflection  will 
show  why  this  is  so.  The  necessity  for 
feeding  in  spring  arises  almost  invariably 
from  bad  weather,  and  bad  weather  aggra- 
vates the  troubles  of  feeding.  On  this  ac- 
count, no  doubt,  we  have  found  it  difficult 
even  to  approximate,  by  feeding  in  bad 
weather,  the  results  of  a  natural  flow. 

We  have  always  observed  that,  when  bees 
are  fed,  and  especially  the  first  time  when 
they  are  short  of  stores,  it  creates  a  great 
excitement  among  them.  If  it  is  daylight 
they  rush  from  the  hive  in  great  numbers, 
and  without  noticing,  apparently,  where 
they  came  from  or  where  they  were  going. 
In  bad  weather,  no  doubt,  many  never  re- 
turn. If  this  is  repeated  day  after  day,  is  it 
any  wonder  the  colony  does  not  increase  in 
strength?  If  we  wait  for  good  weather  the 
colony  may  starve,  and  we  would  feed  in 
any  weather  rather  than  allow  that. 

But  if  the  ideal  spring  condition  is,  to 
quote  an  eminent  authority,  "  Millions  of 
honey  at  our  house,"  and  if  from  any  cause 
we  find  ourselves  short  of  this,  why  not 
bring  it  about  by  feeding  enough  at  one 
time? 

It  may  not  be  possible  to  do  this  by  syrup 
feeding  in  the  case  of  weak  colonies;  but 
with  good  fair  colonies  it  is  quite  practica- 
ble. It  must  be  mentioned  in  this  connec- 
tion that  we  have  no  use  for  any  f^d^t 
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which  does  not  allow  the  bees  to  take  the 
food  at  a  rapid  rate.  In  our  opinion,  the 
Alexander  feeder  is  pretty  hard  to  beat  for 
all  practical  purposes,  especially  if  it  is 
made  large  enough.  Either  have  it  large, 
or  put  two  feeders  on  at  one  time.  In  case 
it  becomes  necessary  to  feed,  we  put  on  the 
feeders;  but  unless  the  weather  is  warm 
enough  for  bees  to  fly  perfectly,  we  feed 
only  in  case  we  fear  starvation  unless  cir- 
cumstances are  so  we  can  feed  after  dark. 
Then  when  the  first  good  day  comes  we 
prepare  enough  feed  to  feed  each  one 
enough  to  last  it  till  there  is  flow  enough  to 
supply  the  needs  as  nearly  as  can  be  fore- 
told. 

If  it  is  early  in  the  spring,  and  the 
chances  are  that  they  will  not  gather  much 
for  some  time,  we  b€^n  in  the  morning  and 
feed  right  along  all  day,  or  until  they  have 
enough.  We  find,  by  this  way  of  feeding, 
that  there  is  not  so  much  trouble  with  rob- 
bers as  where  just  one  feed  is  given,  for  the 
bees  soon  become  gorged,  as  in  a  natural 


flow,  and  while  in  this  condition  no  robbing 
reed  be  feared. 

After  this  kind  of  feed  they  will  care  for 
all  the  brood  they  can  keep  warm,  which  is 
all  one  can  get  under  any  method  of  feed- 
ing. If,  after  one  of  these  feeds,  we  find 
we  have  misjudged  the  future,  and  the  bees 
begin  to  gather,  it  is  not  a  hard  job  to  slip 
out  a  comb  or  two  and  give  empty  ones  in 
their  place ;  or  if  the  colony  is  good,  give  it 
a  super  of  combs,  preferably  a  shallow  ex- 
tracting-super.  It  is  surprising  how  much 
the  bees  will  use,  and  how  much  brood  they 
will  mature  under  this  treatment.  We  like 
this  way  of  feeding,  especially  for  outyards, 
for  we  can  fix  a  yard  in  one  day  so  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  visit  it  again  for  two  or 
three  weeks. 

In  conclusion  we  should  like  to  ask  those 
who  have  been  feeding  after  the  old  way,  h 
little  at  a  time,  to  try  this  way  on  a  part  of 
their  colonies,  and  see  if  it  is  not  an  im- 
provement over  the  old. 

Dunlap,  Iowa. 


CRUSHED  OIL  CAKE  AS  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  POLLEN 


BY  R.  J.  T.  MUCKLE 


Last  spring,  1913,  was  cold  so  long  that 
no  poUeL  was  to  be  had,  and  the  colonies 
were  dwindling  rapidly,  the  queens  ceasing 
to  lay.  I  tried  flour,  corn  ir^eal,  oatmeal, 
and  finaUy  shorts,  and  was  gi*aiified  to  see 
that  in  this  latter  I  had  got  something 
the  bees  scrambled  for.  My  nephew,  for 
fun,  put  out  crushed  oil  cake,  and  from 
that  moment  even  the  shorts  were  almost 
deserted.  Queens  began  to  crowd  the  combs 
with  eggs,  the  bees  of  which  are  not  only 
the  largest,  and  incidentally  the  brightest- 
colored  Italians,  but  as  gatherers  of  pollen 
and  nectar,  and  builders  of  whitest  caps, 


the  best  yet  produced  in  the  many  years  I 
have  been  a  bee  devotee. 

Flax  seed  subjected  to  pressure  separates 
an  oil,  as  you  know,  leaving  in  the  press  a 
cake  of  fibrous  nature.  This  is  then  put 
through  a  crusher  and  becomes  the  "crushed 
oil  cake  "  that  I  use. 

This  is  of  immense  value  in  feeding  stock. 
It  contains  about  50  per  cent  of  protein, 
and  is  on  this  account,  I  believe,  peculiarly 
suited  to  the  rapid  maturing  and  intense 
energy  of  our  short-lived  friend  the  honey- 
bee. 

Claudeboye,  Manitoba,  Can. 


FOOD  ANALYSES;  DIFFERENT  FOODS  COMPARED  AS  TO  PROPOR. 
TIONS  OF  ACIDS  AND  ALKALIES 


BY  E.  P.  ROBINSON 


A  number  have  written  for  more  detailed 
information  than  is  given  on  p.  904  of  the 
Dec.  15th  issue,  regarding  food  values,  how 
the  numbers  1860  and  4220  are  obtained, 
meaning  of  last  column  in  table,  etc.  As 
other  readers  may  also  have  failed  to  under- 
stand the  table  fully  I  write  these  few  lines 
instead  of  replying  to  the  letters  personally. 

The  analyses  given  were  obtained  from 
bulletins  published  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  may  be  had 


by  appljring  to  Senators  or  Representatives 
in  Congress,  or  bv  paying  a  small  price. 

The  figures  18*60  and  4220  are  accepted 
by  nutrition  experts  as  about  the  correct 
number  of  calories  to  be  obtained  from  a 
pound  of  protein,  carbohydrates,  and  fat 
when  fully  digested.  A  calory  is  the  accept- 
ed unit  of  heat,  amount  necessary  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  one  gram  of  water  one 
degree  centigrade. 

The  figures  given  in  the  last  column  are 
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merely  the  result  of  division  of  calories  or 
food  value  of  each  food  by  its  cost  in  cents. 
Take  sugar  for  instance:  1860  calories  di- 
vided by  5,  cost  in  cents  of  one  pound,  gives 
372  as  the  number  of  calories,  or  units  of 
heat  value,  for  each  cent  expended.  The 
last  colunm  was  headed  "  Value  per  cent." 
If  it  had  been  expressed  "  Value  for  each 
cent  "  it  would  have  been  clearer. 

Another  point  not  usuaDy  considered  by 
students  of  nutrition  is  the  matter  of  bal- 
ance of  nmieral  acids  and  bases.  It  is  now 
quite  well  agreed  that  an  acid  (inorganic 
add)  condition  is  obnoxious  in  the  nutrition 
of  both  animals  and  plants,  and  to  be  avoid- 
ed so  far  as  possible.  Acid  soils  are  neutral- 
ized or  sweetened  by  applications  of  lime, 
and  stomachs  are  sweetened  by  doses  of 
soda  and  magnesia.  With  knowledge  and 
care  in  eating,  this  acidity  may  easily  be 
avoided,  many  desirable  foods  being  highly 
alkaline,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  table  below. 

A  preponderance  of  mineral  acids  over 
bases  in  the  diet  may  result  in  malnutrition 
and  underdevelopment  of  the  bones,  and 
therefore  of  the  stature  and  size  of  the 
growing  child  or  animal.  Rheumatism,  dia- 
betes, fevers,  rickets,  and  acidosis  also  are 
results  of  an  excess  of  mineral  acids  in  the 


I4d 

food,  as  compared  with  mineral  bases.  It 
should  be  carefully  observed  that  it  is  min- 
eral (inorganic)  not  organic  acidity  that  is 
so  injurious,  the  latter  rarely  proving  ob- 
noxious. An  oddity  occurs  in  not  a  few  of 
our  fruits  and  vegetables,  they  being  highly 
acid  organically,  and  still  more  highly  alka- 
line inorganically.  Rhubarb  is  an  example, 
about  the  highest  in  organic  acidity,  and 
nearly  the  highest  in  inorganic  alkalinity. 
It  may  be  stated  that  all  meats  and  cereals 
are  acid  inorganically,  while  all  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  alkaline.  White  bread  has 
over  four  times  as  much  excess  inorganic 
acid  as  oatmeal.  All  who  eat  meats  and 
cereals  should  also  eat  liberally  of  vegeta- 
bles and  fruits. 

MINBBAIi  ACIDS  AND  BASES   OP  VBQITABLB  AND  ANI- 
MAL FOODS. 


Mineral 

Mineral 

Excess 

ExcesK 

Bases 

Acids 

Base 

Acid 

Egge    

484.9 

517.8 

32.9 

Oatmeal    . .  . 

286.4 

279.2 

42.8 

Beef    

588.2 

712.9 

124.7 

White  bread. 

192. 

364.1 

172.1 

Chicken    . .  . 

619.7 

801.2 

181.5 

Cow's  milk.. 

971.14 

678.0 

293.14 

Onions    .... 

886.1 

336.8 

549.8 

Rhubarb   . .  . 

2581.7 

886.0 

1695.8 

Spinach    . .  . 

8670.2 

1051.3 

2618.9 

Tomatoes    .  . 

6216.6 

1512.1 

3704.5 

Packer,  Ct. 


PRACTICALLY  NO  MUSTARD  QROWN  IN  THE  T7NITED  STATES 


BY  GEO.  J.  FRENCH 


We  bave  bad  the  pleasure  of  reading  the 
letter  from  J.  H.  Calkins  (p.  38,  Jan.  1)  in 
which  he  inquires  whether  mustard  is  grown 
in  the  United  States  in  a  commercial  way. 
What  is  ordinarily  called  mustard  seed,  in 
our  fields,  is  not  mustard  seed,  but  is  either 
wild  rape  seed  or  charlock.  The  only  place 
in  the  United  States  where  mustard  is  grown 
commercially  is  in  the  Lompoc  Valley  in 
California,  and  very  little  is  grown  there. 

The  best  mustard  seed  in  the  world  comes 
from  England.  There  is  some  grown  in 
Holland,  a  great  deal  is  grown  in  Russia, 
and  there  are  shipments  from  Italy  and 
Austria;  in  fact,  the  seed  is  cultivated  all 
over  the  world,  particularly  in  the  East,  for 
its  oil,  which  is  used  as  an  article  of  food, 
the  expressed  oil  of  mustard  being  bland 
and  mild — a  delicious  salad  and  cooking  oil. 
The  strength,  so  called,  of  the  mustard,  is 
contained  in  another  oil,  which  can  be  taken 
from  the  seed  only  by  distillation. 

The  best  mustard  flour  is  not  simply 
ground  mustard  seed,  but  is  the  extracted 


flour  of  various  mustard  seeds,  blended  to 
produce  the  greatest  result  in  the  volatile 
principle  of  mustard,  which  is  required  in 
the  perfect  mustard  flour. 

We  note  that  Mr.  Calkins  wants  to  get  in 
communication  with  the  growers — ^but  there 
is  no  one  who  grows  mustard  flour;  there 
is  one  kind  of  seed  grown  in  the  United 
States,  as  per  the  above. 

We  think  in  these  times  of  the  high  cost 
of  living,  that  Mr.  Calkins'  ambition  to  get 
close  to  the  first  cost  is  a  most  commendable 
one.  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  has  awak- 
ened a  fondness  for  honey  in  my  own  imme- 
diate family,  and  we  have  bought  honey  and 
had  honey  given  to  us,  and  this  spring  we 
are  going  to  get  closer  to  the  source  of  sup- 
ply, just  as  Mr.  Calkins  wishes  to  do — ^we 
pre  going  to  keep  a  hive  of  bees  ourselves. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

[As  our  correspondent  is  president  of  the 
R.  T.  French  Company,  makers  of  mustard 
bran,  etc.,  we  are  sure  that  he  knows  where- 
of he  speaks. — Ed.] 
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BEPOET  OF  THE  fiOUTfi  DAKOTA  BEEKEEPERS'  CONVENTION 


BY  QEORGB  F.  WEBSTER 


The  convention  was  held  at  Vermilion, 
Jan.  21,  and  was  a  most  successful  meeting. 
President  R.  A.  Morgan  called  the  meeting 
to  order  at  1 :30  p.  m.^  and  Geo.  F.  Webster, 
of  Sioux  Falls,  was  called  upon  to  discuss 
the  subject  of  bees  on  the  farm.  He  pointed 
out  that  bees  are  as  necessary  to  the  farm 
and  orchard  as  the  flowers  are  to  the  bees. 
He  mentioned  also  the  desirability  of  having 
honey  on  the  farmers'  table  in  place  of  the 
unwholesome  glucose  syrups,  and  the  pleas- 
ure which  may  be  derived  from  handling 
and  working  with  bees  for  any  one  who  has 
the  taste  and  time  for  the  work. 

W.  P.  Southworth,  of  Sioux  City,  gave 
an  interesting  talk  on  experiences  and  ex- 
penses of  marketing  honey,  which  was  to 
the  point  and  well  received. 

F.  A.  Dahl,  of  Gayville,  described  how  be 
produced  his  big  crop  of  fancy  comb  honey, 
having  supers  piled  nine  high  on  some  colo- 
nies. 

T.  M.  Goddard  told  of  his  success  with 
feeding  sweet  clover,  both  green  and  dry,  to 
all  kinds  of  stock,  and  had  found  no  trouble 
in  getting  them  to  take  hold  of  it  with  a 
relish. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Morgan,  who  has  had  extensive 
experience  as  a  beekeeper  and  queen-breeder 
in  the  Northwest,  led  a  very  instructive  dis- 
cussion of  foul  brood,  giving  his  method  of 
using  the  McEvoy  treatment,  which  must 
prove  helpful  to  those  who  are  having  trou- 
ble from  that  source. 

The  afternoon  session  closed  after  it  had 
been  decided  to  hold  a  picnic  next  summer 
at  either  Vermilion  or  Gayville — ^time  and 
place  to  be  decided  by  the  president  and 
secretary. 

The  evening  session  was  called  to  order 
at  7 :30,  the  program  opening  with  the  pres- 
ident's annual  address,  which  showed  that 


the  speaker  had  made  the  subject,  "  Does  it 
pay  to  keep  beesY  "  one  of  deep  study,  pre- 
senting many  facts  and  figures  to  prove  that 
honeybees  indirectly  keep  the  wheels  of 
oonunerce  moving  by  making  possible  great 
crops  of  fruit  and  grain,  and  vegetables.  He 
showed  that,  as  '^  afi  flesh  is  grass,"  and  that 
as  all  vegetation  is  derived  from  seed,  all 
flowers  have  to  be  fertilized  in  order  to 
produce  seed;  and  the  honeybee  is  one  of 
the  principal  factors  in  producing  p>erfeet 
pollmation.  If  the  facts  put  forth  in  this 
discourse  could  be  understood  by  the  general 
public  the  beekeeper  would  be  hailed  as  a 
benefactor. 

The  subjects  of 'extracted  honey,  winter- 
ing bees,  split  sections,  chaff  hives,  etc.,  were 
taken  up,  and  proved  so  interesting  that  a 
motion  to  adjourn  had  to  be  suggested  by 
the  janitor  touching  the  button,  causing  the 
lights  to  blink. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  in  a  unan- 
imous vote  to  retain  the  present  incumbents, 
R.  A.  Morgan,  of  Vermilion,  President,  and 
L.  A.  Syverud,  of  Canton,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer. 

Vermilion  was  selected  as  the  place  for 
the  next  convention,  to  be  held  early  in 
December. 

The  following  among  others  were  present, 
nearly  all  of  whom  took  part  in  the  discus- 
sions : 

Mr.  Byerhoof ,  Geo.  Carpenter,  Miss  Alice 
Cope  (County  Superintendent  of  Schools), 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Cotton,  Alonzo  Cotton,  An- 
drew Dahl,  T.  M.  Goddard,  M.  L.  Mickelson, 
Dr.  E.  A.  Morgan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  A. 
Morgan,  Miss  Edna  Morgan,  W.  P.  South- 
worth,  L.  A.  Syverud,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Vincent,  George  F.  Webster,  and  T.  R. 
Walker. 


REPORT  OF  THE  WASHINaTON  STATE  BEEKEEPERS'  CONVENTION 


BY  J.  B.  BAMAQE 


We  beekeepers  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton have  just  held  our  20th  annual  conven- 
tion. It  was  the  best  in  the  history  of  our 
association.  In  point  of  numbers,  enthu- 
siasm, educational  benefits,  and  good  fellow- 
ship, we  had  a  larger  attendance  than  any 
previous  convention,  and  the  enthusiasm 
was  at  high  tide  at  all  times.  Every  paper 
and  talk  was  instructive,  and  every  one 
enjoyed  the  presence  of  the  others. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  having  with  us 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Espey  and  daughter, 
from  Iowa.  Mr.  Espey  gave  us  a  short 
method  of  curing  American  foul  brood 
without  wasting  so  much  valuable  oomb  and 
foundation.  His  talk  was  very  instructive. 
Mrs.  Espey  read  a  paper  on  why  women 
should  be  beekeepers.  It  was  also  a  valu- 
able paper. 

Our  oldest  member  who  has  been  a  con- 
tinuous beekeeper,  Mr.  Anson  S.  White, 
Cowichee,  Wash.,  told  us  how  he  increased 
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from  four  colonies  to  thirty,  and  secured 
730  lbs.  extracted  honey.  One  of  the  lot 
was  evidently  very  weak,  and  has  died.  All 
the  rest  are  strong,  and  have  a  large  winter 
supply  of  food.  Mr.  White  has  resided  on 
the  same  farm  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and 
has  kept  bees  nearly  all  the  time,  producing 
honey  by  the  carload.  He  is  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  the  county.  Mr.  White  and  Mr. 
Leigh  R.  Freeman,  editor  Northwest  Farm 
and  Home,  are  the  only  ones  left  of  the 
original  members  of  the  association. 

All  the  papers  were  full  of  good  whole- 
some instruction,  and  created  a  good  deal  of 
discussion,  especially  when  the  care  of  al- 
falfa and  sweet  clover  was  mentioned. 

Just  before  the  noon  hour  the  secretary 
called  the  oflBcers  to  their  feet  in  front  of 
the  members  and  presented  them  with  the 
badges  of  their  office,  which,  he  stated,  had 
been  generously  donated  by  the  proprietors 
of  the  American  Bee  Journal,  After  which 
tellers  were  appointed  to  take  the  namea  of 
all  present  and  give  them  a  badge  neatly 
printed  as  follows :  "  Annual  Convention 
Washington  State  Beekeepers'  Association, 
North  YaJrima,  Wash.,  January  7,  8, 1914." 
Every  one  present  offered  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  donors. 


The  afternoon  and  morning  of  the  second 
day  were  full  of  discussions,  and  filled  In 
by  music  by  friends  of  the  association.  The 
piano  was  generously  loaned  us  by  the 
Sherman-Clay  Music  Co.,  the  manager  being 
one  of  the  singers. 

The  banquet  was  a  success  in  every  way. 
After  the  toasts  the  election  of  officers  took 
place. 

The  following  officers  were  elected : 

E.  E.  Starkey,  Prosser,  President ;  Lee  G. 
Simmons,  Ellensburg,  re-elected  Vice-presi- 
dent (third  term) ;  Gus  Sipp,  Selah,  re- 
elected Treasurer  (second  term) ;  J.  B. 
Ramage,  North  Yakima,  re-elected  secre- 
tary (fifth  term). 

Three  new  members  were  added  to  the 
list,  with  promise  of  more  soon.  The  pres- 
ident, secretary,  and  C.  W.  Higgins  were 
elected  a  legislative  committee  to  draft  the 
foul-brood  law  and  have  it  presented  to  the 
legislature  in  January,  1915,  and  do  what 
they  could  for  its  passage. 

When  the  convention  adjourned,  the  hap- 
piest bunch  of  beekeepers  separated  which 
it  has  been  my  lot  to  be  associated  with  in 
my  beekeeping  experience. 

North  Yakima,  Wash. 


A  NEW  WAY  TO  USE  THE  NEW  SPECIAL  SECTION  SUPER 


BY  CHARLES  HOWELL 


I  have  been  putting  the  new  special  super 
to  a  test  for  two  years  for  fancy  comb 
honey,  as  I  wanted  to  use  a  section-holder 
that  would  protect  the  section  all  around, 
and  I  find  some  difficulty  in  getting  the 
sections  out  of  the  frames.  Furthermore,  I 
do  not  like  the  odd-sized  sections.     Both 


gives  the  four  sections  good  compression, 
so  that  one  can  handle  them  as  easily  as 
brood-frames.  I  do  not  tier  up,  as  I  can 
easily  take  out  finished  sections  and  fill  in 
with  empties,  so  this  is  a  big  saving.  The 
%-inch  bee-space  above  sections  is  a  great 
help  to  the  bees  in  doing  fine  work. 


objections  I  have  done  away  with  without 
making  any  change  in  any  of  the  fix- 
tures. 

By  using  the  4%  x  4%  plain  section  in 
the  frames  made  for  the  4%  sections  I  place 
a  slat  17  inches  long  on  top  of  the  sections 
held  in  place  by  one  super  spring,  which 


I  do  not  think  there  is  a  super  made  that 
can  beat  it.  One  can  finish  up  all  his  4% 
sections  all  in  the  same  super  until  they  are 
gone,  produce  chunk  or  extracted  at  the 
sides  if  desired,  and  still  be  using  regular 
fixtures. 

Hackettstown,  N.  J.,  Jan.  5, 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BBE  CULTURE 

COMMENTS  ON  SOME  RECENT  STATEMENTS 


BY  J.  T.  BOWEN 


HOW   LONG    HAS  THE  SMOKE   METHOD  BEEN 
US?D? 

A  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  is  due  Mr. 
A.  C  Miller  for  his  smoke  method  of  intro- 
ducing queens.  Nearly  3000  years  ago  Mr. 
Solomon  said  there  was  nothing  new  under 
the  sun.  At  said  period  milk  and  honey 
was  an  article  of  food,  so  may  be  Mr. 
Solomon  or  his  apiarists  knew  all  about 
smoking  in  the  queens;  at  any  rate,  Mr.  R. 
F.  Holtermann  has  been  using  it  over  30 
years,  page  902.  Mr.  Hopper,  of  Jamaica, 
West  Indies,  of  queen-rearing  fame,  used 
the  same  practice — to  what  extent  I  don't 
know ;  but  in  1905  I  saw  his  colored  assist- 
ant run  in  queens  at  the  entrance  with 
smoke,  sometimes  rolling  them  first  in  honey. 

FLOODED  BEES. 

Blessed  be  the  beeman  who  has  no  need 
of  a  bee-cellar  and  no  fear  of  snowstorms. 
Page  5,  Jan.  1,  Dr.  Miller  is  found  dreading 
in  what  condition  he  will  find  his  bees  in 
the  cellar  on  his  return  home;  and  the  A.  I. 
Root  Co.  is  digging  colonies  from  three  feet 
of  snow.  But  "  man  is  born  to  trouble 
as  the  sparks  fly  upward."  December  30 
it  rained  and  rained,  and  then  rained  some 
more.  The  following  morning  found  every 
one  of  my  145  colonies  under  water  from  2 
to  6  inches.  Three  were  floating  abroad. 
Still  it  rained;  but  a  big  day's  work  lifted 
them  on  to  their  stands.  I  feared  a  tremen- 
dous loss.  January  8  was  California  weather. 
Every  colony  seemed  on  a  rampage.  Even 
the  three  that  went  swimming  sujffered  no 
harm  beyond  that  of  moldy  combs. 

Page  731,  Oct.  15,  1913,  John  Pashek 
uses  l^-inclvmesh  to  keep  out  mice.  I  should 
think  the  bees  would  have  a  hard  time  in 
carrying  out  their  dead.  I  use  %-inch, 
which  is  mouse-proof,  and  offers  less  in- 
convenience to  the  bees. 

A  GOOD  RECORD  BY  A  BLACK  CX)LONY. 

On  page  728,  Oct.  15,  A.  P.  Haberecht 
has  an  apiary  ranging  from  pure  blacks  to 
golden  Italians,  and  as  honey-gatherers 
finds  no  difference.  My  145  ten-frame  colo- 
nies are  a  similar  mixture.  My  record  colo- 
ny gave  me  two  big  swarms  (i.  e.,  Alexan- 
der), and  seven  supers  of  extracted.  I  run 
eight  frames  in  supers.  The  queen  was  so 
black  I  thought  I  would  end  her  career  in 
the  spring,  but  hated  to  do  so,  as  she  was 
beating  every  other  queen  at  laying.  Her 
progeny   were    like    their    mother — not    a 


yellow  streak  to  indicate  any  trace  of  Ital- 
ian blood.  With  such  a  record,  hands  up 
of  those  who  would  advocate  changing  such 
a  queen  for  an  Italian  or  any  other  for- 
eigner ! 

On  page  843,  Dec.  1,  Arthur  C.  Miller 
says  bees  don't  sting  dead  things.  Don't 
you  believe  it,  Mr.  Miller.  Once  in  Jamaica, 
W.  T.,  I  threw  away  a  dead  rat — ^yes,  sir, 
really  dead.  Accidentally  it  struck  a  hive. 
A  few  seconds  later,  not  knowing  the  cause, 
you  might  have  sworn  that  colony  was 
swarming.  They  settled  in  a  heap  on  that 
poor  dead  rat.  If  they  were  not  stinging 
it,  then  what  under  the  sun  were  they  do- 
ing? Not  till  I  pulled  it  away  with  a  long 
stick  did  they  become  tame. 

LIVING  TO  BE  100  YEARS  OLD  NOT  YET  OUT  OF 
FASHION. 

A.  I.  Root  expresses  a  hope  that  he  will 
live  to  be  100  years  old.  That  should  be 
easy  so  long  as  he  continues  to  behave  him- 
self. My  grandmother  went  home  at  102 
years,  after  bringing  up  to  maturity  14 
children.  My  great-grandfather  went  to 
sleep  with  his  fathers  at  100.  Both  were  of 
English  stock.  Neither  of  them  was  a  stu- 
dent of  dietetics.  They  took  no  thought 
what  they  should  eat  or  what  they  should 
drink. 

GREAT    DIFFERENCE    IN     COLOR    OF    ALFALFA 
HONEY. 

I  wonder  if  Bro.  Chad  wick  is  still  of  the 
conviction  that  alfalfa  honey  is  always  one 
and  the  same  color.  This  is  a  purely  alfalfa 
district,  dependent  solely  on  irrigation.  Wild 
flowers  have  long  since  passed  before  the 
honey-flow,  hence  there  is  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  give  coloring  to  the  nectar;  yet  be- 
tween the  first  and  last  extracting  the  dif- 
ference in  color  is  so  pronounced  that  an- 
cient Isaac,  whose  sight  was  so  dim  he  didn't 
know  Esau  from  Jaoob,  could,  I  think,  make 
a  good  guess  as  to  which  was  light  and 
which  was  dark.  If  the  above  is  not  so, 
then  I  must  be  color-blind  or  I  need  an 
oculist. 

BEES  CHASING  BLACKBIRDS. 

Has  anybody  ever  seen  bees  chase  black- 
birds ?  In  this  valley  we  have  millions.  The 
past  season  I  have  repeatedly  noticed  a 
bee  apparently  making  a  desperate  effort  to 
overtake  one  of  these  birds.  Whichever  way 
the  bird  would  twist,  the  bee  would  follow. 

Dixon,  Cal. 
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Heads  of  Grain  from  Different  Fields 


A  Visioo  of  Spring 

The  trees  still  stand  naked  and  brown  and  bare. 

With  nerer  a  leaf  showincr  anywhere. 

The  snow's  piled  deep,  and  the  winds  are  chill 
As  they  sweep  o'er  the  orchard  npon  the  hill. 

The  bees  are  housed  in  their  qnarters  snag, 
.With  plenty  of  honey  for  each  smaU  "  bag;" 

*        And  they  scarecly  hum;  they're  almost  as  still 

^       Aa  the  giant  trees  npon  the  bill. 

But  we'll  shut  our  eyes,  and  in  vision  see 
How  the  spring  will  alter  each  bare  brown  tree. 
See!  out  from  their  oozy  cradles  come 
The  leaves  and  the  flowers,  one  by  one, 

Till  even  the  tiny  gurgling  rill 

Will  sing  of  the  fragrance  upon  the  hill. 

Then  deep  in  their  hearts,  'neath  the  pollen  gold. 
The  blossoms  a  promise  of  fruit  will  hold. 

And,  courting  the  bloesoms,  w.e  find  the  bees 
In  the  branches  swayed  by  a  Maytime  breeze. 
In  the  happy  hum  of  the  bees  we  hear 
The  promise  of  honey  to  eat  next  year. 

Though  the  trees  are  bare,  and  still  the  bees'  hum, 

We  know  that  the  glad  spring  in  due  time  will  come. 

Gladwin,  Mich.  Ibma  Tbuk  Sopkb. 


Trouble  in  Miking  Hard  Cindy 

I  have  been  trying  to  make  hard  candy  for  bees 
according  to  the  instructions  given  in  Oubaminos. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  boil  it  down  to  the  consistency 
you  recommend,  but  it  is  difficult  to  do  so  without 
darkening  the  candy  and  having  it  go  back  to  sugar. 
I  have  tried  to  make  it  several  times,  and  each  time 
I  got  a  cake  of  sugar  about  the  color  of  goldenrod 
honey.  Some  of  these  experimental  batches  were 
boiled  briskly,  and  others  very  slowly;  but  in  each 
case  the  result  was  about  the  same.  It  is  not  fit  for 
bees.  If  you  can  give  any  further  information  it 
would  be  appreciated. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Jan.  9.  Subsoribbb. 

[We  are  not  sure  from  what  you  say  that  your 
candy  is  unfit  for  the  b^.  Goldenrod  honey,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  so  often  not  pure  goldenrod, 
varies  in  color  from  quite  light  to  quite  dark,  so 
your  comparison  is  not  definite.  The  candy,  as  we 
make  it,  is  considerably  darker  than  most  clover 
honey,  but  not  dark  enough  to  be  called  a  dark  am- 
ber. It  might  be  caUed  light  amber,  but,  of  course, 
this  also  is  somewhat  indefinite. 

When  you  place  a  little  of  the  candy  in  your 
mouth  you  should  not  be  able  to  detect  at  once  a 
strong  scorched  or  burnt  taste.  We  have  just  been 
eating  some  of  our  candy,  and  we  find  after  it  has 
remained  in  the  month  a  few  minutes  it  is  possible 
to  detect  a  slight  taste  along  the  caramel  order — a 
pleasing  taste  rather  than  a  scorched  burnt  taste. 
If  your  candy  has  a  distinctly  burnt  flavor  we  are 
sure  that  vou  boiled  it  too  fast  or  else  too  long. 
Perhaps  you  added  too  much  water  in  the  first  place, 
so  that  it  required  too  long  exposure  to  the  heat  to 
evaporate  it  to  the  right  consistency. — Ed.] 

The  4x5  Sections  Used  in  i  4X  Sqmre  Section 
Super 

I  am  using  4x5  sections  in  an  ordinary  super 
made  for  4^  square  sections  without  any  change  in 
the  super  except  strips  nailed  to  the  upper  edges  to 
make  the  side  walls  the  proper  height.  Instead  of 
putting  a  false  end  in  each  end  of  the  super  to  take 
ap  the  extra  space  I  make  a  special  fence,  the  end 
cleat  on  one  end  of  which  is  enough  wider  to  make 
the  fence  reach  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the 
super.    The  section-holders  are  also  a  little  diirerent» 


one  upright  being  nailed  far  enough  from  the  end 
of  the  bottom-bar  to  be  just  right  for  the  four  sec- 
tions. 

I  use  the  4x5x1%  sections  in  the  same  supers 
formerly  used  for  the  4^  square  section.  At  any 
time  if  I  should  want  to  use  the  latter  again  it  will 
not  be  necessary  for  me  to  pry  out  any  false  ends  in 
the  supers,  nor  to  make  any  other  alterations. 

I  use  a  top-bar  over  the  sections,  so  that  I  really 
have  wide-frame  section-holders.  I  find  that  this 
keeps  the  sections  cleaner,  and  saves  lots  of  scraping. 

San  Jose,  Oal.  W.  A.  Babstow. 


Gnnulited  Sugir  Not  Suitible  for   Queen-cige 
Gmdy 

Being  a  subscriber  to  Glbaninos,  I  am  presuming 
on  that  fact  to  address  you.  I  also  have  your  A  B 
C  book.  In  looking  over  its  columns,  I  note  the 
formula  for  making  "  Good  "  candy.  I  find  that  the 
common  granulated  sugar  is  not  a  success  in  making 
this  candy,  as  the  crystals  will  not  dissolve.  I  have 
plenty  of  pulverized  sugar,  but  fear  to  use  it  on  ac- 
count of  the  small  quantity  of  starch  or  flour  that  all 
this  class  of  sugars  contains.  Would  the  common  unre- 
fined brown  augar  dot  I  note  a  late  formula  in 
Glbaninos  for  making  candy,  but  can  not  get  all 
of  the  ingredients.     What  shall  I  dof 

Berea,  W.  Va.,  Jan.  1.  J.  E.  Mbbbdith. 

[It  is  not  practicable  to  make  Good  candy  using 
granulated  sugar  or  even  brown  sugar.  The  only 
thing  that  you  can  use  is  pulverised  sugar.  Usually 
you  can  secure  this  without  any  starch  in  it.  It  is 
very  possible  and  even  probable  that  the  putverlsed 
article  you  refer  to  has  no  starch  in  it.  We  suggest 
that  you  try  making  it  according  to  the  directions 
given  in  the  A  B  0  and  X  T  Z  of  Bee  Culture.  In 
the  mean  time,  if  you  desire  candy  for  feeding  bees 
daring  the  winter  we  refer  you  to  the  hard  candy 
referred  to  in  Gleanings.    See  Jan.  1st  issue. — Ed.  ] 


Wintering  Bees  in  i  Room  witli  in  Open  Window; 
Deep  vs.  Shillow  Fnmes  for  Wintering 

Would  it  be  practicable  to  keep  two  or  more  colo- 
nies of  bees  in  a  building  15  feet  square,  using  a 
window  four  feet  square  as  a  common  entrance  f 
Other  conditions  being  equal,  should  bees  winter 
better  in  deep  or  very  deep  frame  hives  than  in 
shallow-frame  hives  t 

Marlboro,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  8.     Ohas.  E.  Dowlino. 

[  It  would  not  be  impossible  to  keep  bees  in  a  room 
with  an  open  window  such  as  you  describe,  but  we 
do  not  believe  it  would  be  advisable.  The  bees,  after 
a  time,  would  get  accustomed  to  going  into  this  open- 
ing, and  then  into  their  individual  hives;  but  the 
difficulty  would  come  at  the  close  of  the  day  when  it 
became  so  dark  that  the  bees  would  not  be  able  to 
locate  their  entrances  properly,  and  on  that  account 
would  not  fly  out  very  early  nor  very  late  in  the  day. 

The  time  was  when  it  was  thought  the  bees  would 
winter  better  on  deep  frames  or  square  frames  than 
on  shallow  ones ;  but  if  one  shallow  hive  is  placed  on 
top  of  another  the  advantage  is  in  favor  of  the  shal- 
low frame.  The  bee-space  between  the  two  sections 
makes  it  possible  for  the  cluster  to  reach  the  stores 
in  any  part  of  the  hive,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vides a  fine  clustering-space. — Ed.] 


Tlie  Heit  of  i  Solir  Extmctor 

Is  the  heat  in  a  solar  wax-extractor  detrimental  to 
the  waxf  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  heat  gener- 
ated causes  the  wax  to  be  too  brittle  for  foundation. 
I  have  never  tested  the  heat  in  mine,  but  it  must  go 
over  boiling-point  of  water,  I  think.     I  will  note  it 
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when  we  get  a  really  hot  day.  Mine  is  2H  't.  deep, 
and  there  are  two  sheets  of  glass  with  an  inch  air- 
space between. 

St.  Albans,  Christchurch,  N.  Z.         E.  G.  Ward. 

[Heat  from  a  tropical  sun  where  a  doable  glass 
is  used  in  the  solar  extractor  will  sometimes  scorch 
wax;  but  nowadays  a  single  glass  is  used  almost 
universally.  Tears  ago,  with  a  double-glass  machine 
we  fried  eggs,  and  raised  the  temperature  nearly  up 
to  the  boiling-point.  As  wax  melts  at  140  degrees 
the  wax  might  be  burnt  if  retained  too  long  in  the 
machine. — Ed.] 


The  Quarantine  on  Bees  in  Imperial  Valley,  Cal- 
ifornia 

Mr.  Editor: — It  would  seem  to  me,  after  reading 
your  issue  for  Jan.  1,  that  a  few  words  from  me 
would  not  come  amiss.  One  J.  Egar  Ross,  a  part  of 
whose  letter  you  published,  presumes  to  take  up  the 
cause  of  a  few  disgruntled  beekeepers  and  writers 
who  were  trying  to  override  an  ordinance  in  force 
in  this  county  by  bringing  in  bees  in  violation  of  a 
quarantine.  This  letter  was  published  in  full  in  the 
Wfatern  Honeybee. 

Space  will  not  permit  me  to  go  into  his  letter  in 
detail,  so  I  will  take  up  the  most  of  the  important 
points. 

He  says  great  injustice  was  done  to  a  party  who 
shipped  in  a  carload  of  bees.  Nearly  every  beekeep- 
er in  this  county  knew  that  these  bees  were  coming 
in  to  test  the  law,  and  fully  expected  to  take  this 
into  the  courts,  and  that  the  railroad  company  refus- 
ed to  deliver  them  to  the  consignor,  as  I  held  the 
railroad  company  responsible  for  violation  of  quar- 
antine, and  they  returned  them  to  the  consignee 
after  keeping  the  wires  hot  three  or  four  days. 

I  acted  only  in  the  capacity  of  an  officer  doing  his 
duty,  of  which  the  owners  were  fully  aware.  The 
question  as  to  whether  they  were  healthy  or  not 
never  entered  the  case;  but  they  came  from  a  quar- 
antined county. 

He  goes  on  further  to  state  that  I  permitted  some 
to  come  in  while  I  objected  to  others.  Again  he  is 
silent  as  to  the  reason  for  this  apparent  partiality. 
This  was  before  the  quarantine  was  established,  and 
was  like  this:  The  ordinance  leaves  it  to  my  discre- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  bees  could  be  brought  in. 
There  were  certain  counties  that  I  accepted  a  bill 
of  health  from  without  quest' Jn,  and  others  I  was 
not  so  ready  to  accept;  and  a.  explained  my  position 
in  each  case.  Personally 'I  treated  all  alike,  without 
fear  or  favor. 

Now  as  to  the  dog-in-the-manger  argument.  If 
the  beekeepers  were  not  afraid  of  importing  disease 
would  they  not  have  gone  out  and  bought  up  these 
cheap  bees  7  They  have  as  good  a  business  instinct, 
and  are  as  anxious  for  bargf.tns  here  as  anywhere 
else. 

One  more  Doint:  Mr.  Ross  puts  himself  up  as  an 
expert  on  bee  diseases.  The  fact  is,  he  did  not  know 
American  foul  brood  when  I  showed  him  a  case  in 
his  yard  last  spring. 

I  think  Imperial  Co.  has  gained  a  great  point  in 
the  enforcement  of  this  ordinance  for  which  they 
have  a  progressive  board  of  supervisors  and  district 
attorney  to  thank  by  standing  back  of  the  beemen, 
for  which  the  beemen  are  very  appreciative. 

A.  P.  Waqnbr,  Inspector. 

El  Centro,  Cal.,  Jan.  21. 


Twin  Mating  Nuclei  with  Three  Combs  on  a  Side 

I  am  making  up  a  supply  of  twin  mating-boxes  a 
little  different  from  any  thing  I  have  seen.  I  am 
making  them  with  loose  bottom  and  loose  central 
division-board  fitting  in  grooves  cut  in  the  ends  and 
resting  on  the  bottom-board  with  division-board  out. 
They  take  seven  frames  the  same  9ixe  at  the  fram^ 


in  the  Root  twin  mating-box,  the  only  difference 
being  a  long  top-bar  with  division-board  in.  They 
take  three  frames  to  a  side,  making  a  nucleus  with 
comb  area  the  same  as  one  standard  L.  frame.  Three 
of  these  boxes  united,  with  division-boards  out  and 
frames  substituted,  make  a  colony  for  winter  with 
comb  area  the  same  as  seven  standard  L.  frames. 
Liberty,  Tenn.,  Dec.  15.  J.  Ivan  Bankb. 

[Your  form  of  twin  mating-box  is  almost  the  same 
as  the  one  that  we  are  uaing  in  our  own  yard.  We 
started  out  with  the  idea  of  making  the  central 
division-board  removable.  It  is  of  very  thin  stuff, 
and  slides  down  into  corresponding  grooves  in  each 
end-board  of  the  nucleus  box.  While  these  can  be 
removed  very  readily  when  the  hives  are  new,  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  get  them  out  when  they  are 
stuck  up  with  bee-glue.  We  find  it  perfectly  prac- 
ticable to  run  the  twin  nuclei  tide  by  tide,  and  there 
is  really  no  need  of  withdrawing  the  central  divition- 
board  except  at  the  close  of  the  season.  A  plan 
could  be  readily  devised  for  making  the  dirition- 
board  easily  removable,  even  though  it  were  covered 
with  propolis  at  the  end;  but  it  would  be  quite  ex- 
pensive.— Ed.  J 


Bees  Working  on  Sawdust  for  Pollen 

A  few  days  ago  I  sawed  20  cords  of  green  wood. 
Today  is  a  warm  shiny  day,  and  the  pile  of  sawdust 
is  entirely  covered  up  with  bees.  They  seemed  to  be 
gathering  pollen  so  far  as  I  could  see.  I  noticed 
some  of  them  had  a  good  bit  of  pollen  on  their  legs. 
Never  before  have  I  seen  bees  after  sawdust. 

Roanoke,  Va.,  Jan.  22.  Hbnby  S.  Bohon. 

[During  a  dearth  of  pollen,  when  the  beet  are 
fairly  craxy  for  it,  they  wiU  make  thing*  pretty  lively 
about  stables  where  bran  is  kept,  or  about  a  barn 
where  there  is  an  accumulation  of  screenings,  etc. 
We  have  heard  of  bees  working  on  sawdust,  although 
not  very  often.  Whether  they  really  get  a  nitrogen- 
ous substance  that  they  can  use  in  brood-rearing,  or 
whether  they  are  ddceived,  we  do  not  know.  It  is 
hard  to  imagine  any  thing  nutritious  for  young  brood 
in  sawdust. — Ed.  J 


No  Bad  Results  from  Feeding  Thin  Hooey  in  the  Fall 

I  have  read  the  article  on  feeding  sugar  syrup  b> 
J.  E.  Hand,  Dec.  1,  p.  858.  I  consider  this  an  im- 
portant question,  but  it  seems  to  me  Mr.  Hand  is 
mistaken  in  his  claim  that  the  bees  do  all  the  evap- 
oration while  on  the  wing.  If  so,  why  do  we  find 
thin  nectar  in  the  extracting-super,  and  that,  too, 
when  the  bees  are  gathering  only  a  little. 

I  have  never  fed  such  thin  feed,  bnt  for  a  num- 
ber of  jears  I  ha^  practiced  feeding  back  honey 
thinned  to  the  consistency  of  nectar,  through  the 
month  of  September,  for  the  purpose  of  finishing 
sections,  and  have  never  experienced  any  winter  loss 
from  those  so  fed.  On  the  other  hand,  I  sometimes 
lost  15  per  cent  of  those  not  fed,  which  has  led  me 
to  believe  that  fall  brood  stimulation  is  good.  Last 
fall  I  fed  all  my  bees  half  a  pint  of  thin  honey  each 
night  from  Sept.  17  to  Oct.  4,  the  result  of  which  I 
shall  watch  with  interest. 

Durkee,  Ore.,  Dec.  13.  J.  O.  Baird. 


Color  of  Alfalfa  Honey  Differs  with   Successive 
Crops 

p.  0.  Ohadwick,  of  California,  holds  to  the  opinion 
that  one  kind  of  flower  gives  but  one  tort  of  honey 
so  far  as  color  and  flavor  go.  He  would  not  think 
so  if  he  lived  in  the  Pecos  Valley.  At  alfalfa  it  our 
only  honey-plant  through  the  summer^  how  it  it  then 
that  the  nectar  from  the  first  and  tecond  crop  it 
amber,  at  least,  while  the  third  crop'a  honej  it 
water- white  f 

Dexter,  N.  M.  0.  Vawdbit  Bout. 
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B«i  cl«d  in  the  liord,  and  rajoiee,  ye  righteoae,  and 
•bout  for  joy,  all  ye  thai  be  uprifhi  in  heart. 
For  of  Bueh  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
And  a  little  child  thaU  lead  them. — Isaiah  11:6. 

A  year  ago  I  told  you  about  being  happy 
over  a  Christmas  present — a  little  bag  of 
dasheen  tubers  that  came  in  the  mail  on 
Christmas  eve  from  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture of  our  nation — God^9  gift — and  I 
believe  it  n^'tt  prove  to  be  a  precious  gift  to 
hungering  multitudes.  Well,  I  have  just  re- 
ceived another  new  and  most  precious  gift ; 
but  it  is  more  along  in  the  line  of  spiritual 
blessings  than  either  food  or  raiment.  When 
some  Mnd-  soul  sends  me  '^  a  book  to  read," 
of  late  years,  I  almost  always  feel  a  bit 
sorry;  for  how  can  /  read  ho6k»  when  the 
news  of  the  world's  progress  lies  untouched 
before  me,  week  after  week,  and  often 
month  after  month,  because  I  eaf»  not  get 
time  and  still  take  the  exercise  in  the  open 
air  I  must  have.  I  have  tried  several  times 
to  read  current  fiction;  but  almost  every 
time,  after  wasting  precious  moments,  I 
have  said  invariably,  ''Why  do  ye  spend 
money  for  that  which  is  not  bread,  and 
labor  for  that  which  niOiifieih  notf*  Christ- 
mas eve  came,  and  several  books.  Among 
them  was  one  entitled  **  PoUyanna,  the  Glad 
Book,"  by  Eleanor  H.  Porter.  (L.  C.  Page 
^  Co.,  Boston.)  I  believe  it  first  came  out 
in  the  Christian  Herald  in  1912.  Since  then 
it  has,  during  the  first  half  of  1913,  under- 
^ne  ''  eight  impressions."  I  read  the  first 
chapter  and  said  to  Mrs.  Root,  **  This  book 
is  different."  Although  it  is  of  late  hard 
for  me  to  read  any  thing  more  than  about 
half  an  hour  at  a  time,  the  book  was  finished 
next  day.  Then  I  turned  back  to  the  begin- 
ning and  proceeded  to  read  it  aU  over  again,* 
for  the  latter  part  threw  a  new  and  unex- 
pected radiance  (yes,  that  is  the  word)  over 
the  whole  book.  In  one  sense  it  is  not  a 
*^  religious  "  book.  I  don't  think  a  text  is 
quoted,  nor  is  there  any  mention  of  the 
Bible,  until  near  the  last  part.  It  is  a  unique 
creation.  May  Gk>d  be  praised  for  the  woman 
whom  he  has  commissioned  to  deliver  this 
message  to  an  unhappy  and  hungering 
world. 

Before  I  can  deliver  my  ''message"  I 
shaU  have  to  give  you  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
book.  My  sketch  won't  spoil  the  book  when 
you  come  to  read  it.  Briefiy,  the  well-to-do 
parents  of  a  bright  young  girl  planned  to 
have  her  marry  a  rich  young  man;  but  she 
preferred  a  young  and  perhaps  obscure 
young  preacher.  They  stormed,  and  threat- 
ened;  but,   like  Moses  of  old,  "choosing 


rather  to  suffer  aflliction  with  the  people  of 
Qod  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for 
a  season,"  she  cast  her  lot  with  the  young 
pastor,  and,  disowned  by  her  family,  they 
two  moved  out  west  and  he  began  with  the 
customary  small  salary.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
world  he  didn't  seem  to  be  very  successful. 
Oh,  dear  me!  how  little  does  the  world 
know !  Two  little  girls  were  born — "Polly" 
and  "  Anna;"  but  both  soon  died;  and  after 
giving  birth  to  another,  named  Pollyanna, 
the  poor  unfortunate  mother  died  also. 
When  the  last  little  girl  was  eleven  years 
old,  the  overworked  and  poorly  paid  pastor 
died  also,  with  nothing  left  for  the  poor 
child  but  a  few  things  that  had  come  in  "  a 
barrel"  from  some  "ladies'  aid"  society. 
They  found  the  child  had  only  one  relative 
living — ^her  aunt  Polly,  who  was  living  an 
idle,  unsatisfied  life,  and  who  had  not,  after 
all  these  years,  forgiven  her  poor  sister's 
"want  of  sense"  in  marrying  a  preacher 
without  a  cent  in  the  world.  Now,  this  poor 
preacher  who  lacked  fame  and  renown,  and 
the  things  of  this  world,  was  (especially  be- 
fore he  died)  rich  in  Qod's  Holy  Spirit,  and 
he  spent  the  last  days  of  his  life  and  his  last 
remaining  strength  in  instilling  into  the 
heart  and  mind  of  that  eleven-year-old  child 
the  riches  of  Qod's  holy  kingdom.  Happy 
as  a  lark,  she  started  out  on  her  mission,  the 
ladies'  aid  society  paying  for  a  ticket  to  her 
Aunt  Polly. 

Now  this  wise  father,  recognizing  how 
difficult  it  is  to  teach  children  spiritual 
things,  had  been  teaching  the  motherless  girl 
a  little  "game,"  as  he  called  it,  and  this 
game  was  to  try  to  find  something  to  be 
"glad"  about,  no  matter  what  comes  up. 
To  illustrate :  When  the  child  first  came,  her 
aunt,  who  prided  herself  on  her  fixed  rules 
and  promptness,  told  Pollyanna  to  be  sure 
to  be  on  hand  when  the  supper-bell  rang  at 
six  o'clock;  but  the  child  was  away  off  in 
the  fields,  admiring  her  new  home.  As  a 
punishment  she  was  told  she  could  have  only 
"bread  and  milk"  in  the  kitchen  with 
"Nancy."  To  her  aunt's  great  surprise, 
and  almost  consternation,  she  replied,  "  Oh ! 
thank  you.  Aunt  Polly.  I  just  lave  bread 
and  m&k,  and  I  love  Nancy  too;  and  you 
needn't  feel  bad  about  it,  one  bit."  In  fact, 
her  little  life  was  just  full  of  the  beautiful 
text  commencing  "Rejoice  and  be  glad;" 
and  that  was  not  all.  She  commenced  at 
once  teaching  every  one,  young  and  old,  rich 
and  poor,  the  beautiful  "  game,"  as  she  call- 
ed it,  of  being  "  glad  "  always.  By  accident 
she  ran  across  a  poor  discouraged  minister 
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in  her  new  home.  He  had  gone  off  into  the 
woods  to  pray.  His  deacons  were  in  a  quar- 
rel. Three  of  the  best  workers  in  the  "la- 
dies' aid  "  had  withdrawn ;  the  choir  had 
"  split ;"  the  officers  of  the  Endeavor  Soci- 
ety were  in  a  jangle ;  and  the  Sunday-school 
superintendent  had  resigned;  and  while  he 
was  praying  over  the  troubles,  God  sent 
PoUyanna  as  an  angel  of  light  to  his  trou- 
bled soul.  Here  is  the  way  the  book  tells 
it: 

"  Do  you  like  being  a  miniflter  f  " 

The  Rev.  Paul  Ford  looked  up  now,  very  quickly. 

*•  Do  I  like —  Why,  what  an  odd  question  I  Why 
do  you  ask  that,  my  dear  f  " 

"  Nothings-only  the  way  you  looked.  It  made  me 
think  of  my  father.  He  used  to  look  like  that — 
sometimes." 

"  Did  hef  "  The  minister's  voice  was  very  polite, 
but  his  eyes  had  gone  back  to  the  dried  leaf  on  the 
ground. 

"  Yes,  and  I  used  to  ask  him  just  as  I  did  you  if 
he  was  glad  he  was  a  minister." 

The  man  under  the  tree  smiled  a  little  sadly. 

"  Well,  what  did  he  say  f  " 

"  Oh  I  he  always  said  he  was,  of  course,  but  'most 
always  he  said,  too,  that  he  wouldn't  stay  a  minister 
a  minute  if  'twasn't  for  the  rejoicing  texts." 

"  The — what  f  "  The  Rev.  Paul  Ford's  eyes  left 
the  leaff  and  gazed  wonderingly  into  Pollyanna's 
merry  little  face. 

"  Well,  that's  what  father  used  to  call  'em,"  she 
laughed.  "  Of  course  the  Bible  didn't  name  'em  that.. 
But  it's  all  those  that  begin  *  Be  glad  in  the  Lord,' 
or  *  Rejoice  greatly,'  or  *  Shout  for  joy,'  and  all  that, 
you  know — such  a  lot  of  'em.  Once,  when  father 
felt  specially  bad,  he  counted  'em.  There  were  eight 
hundred  of  'em." 

*'  Eight  hundred  I  " 

"  Yes — that  told  you  to  rejoice  and  be  glad,  you 
know ;  that's  why  father  named  'em  the  '  rejoicing 
texts.'  " 

"  Oh  I  "  There  was  an  odd  look  on  the  minister's 
face.  His  eyes  had  fallen  to  the  words  on  the  top 
paper  in  his  hands — '*  But  woe  unto  you,  scribes 
and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  I  "  "  And  so  your  father 
— liked  those  rejoicing  texts,"  he  murmured. 

"  Oh,  yes  I  "  nodded  Pollyanna,  emphatically.  "He 
said  he  felt  better  right  away,  that  first  day  he 
thought  to  count  'em.  He  said  that  if  Ood  took  the 
trouble  to  tell  us  eight  hundred  times  to  be  glad  and. 
rejoice,  he  must  want  us  to  do  it — some.  And  fa- 
ther felt  ashamed  that  he  hadn't  done  it  more.  After 
that,  they  got  to  be  such  a  comfort  to  him,  you  know, 
when  things  went  wrong;  when  the  Ladies'  Aiders 
got  to  fight — I  mean,  when  they  didn't  agree  about 
something,"  corrected  Pollyanna  hastily.  **  Why,  it 
was  those  texts,  too,  father  said,  that  made  him  think 
of  the  game — he  began  with  me  on  the  crutches — ^but 
he  said  'twas  the  rejoicing  texts  that  started  him  on 
it." 

"  .\nd  what  game  might  that  bef  "  asked  the  min- 
istpr. 

"  About  finding  something  in  every  thing  to  be  glad 
about,  you  know.  As  I  said,  he  began  with  me  on 
the  crutches."  And  once  more  Pollyanna  told  her 
stor}' — this  time  to  a  man  who  listened  with  tender 
eyes  and  understanding  ears. 

A  little  later  Pollyanna  and  the  minister  descended 
the  hill,  hand  in  hand.  Pollyanna's  face  was  radi- 
ant. Pollyanna  loved  to  talk,  and  she  had  been  talk- 
ing now  for  some  time :  there  seemed  to  be  so  many, 
many  things  about  the  game,  her  father,  and  the 
old  home  life  that  the  minister  wanted  to  know. 

I  talked  about  the  book  in  our  Wednesday 


evening  prayer-meeting,  and  at  the  close  a 
lady  came  to  me  and  said: 

"  Mr.  Root,  I  am  glad  to  know  that  you 
are  of  such  a  happy  disposition." 

"  Oh !  but  I  am  not.  Mrs.  Root  could 
probably  tell  you  quite  a  different  story. 
The  reading  of  that  book  really  startled  me 
to  think  how  many  times,  almost  every  day, 
something  transpires  that  I  am  not  glad 
about  at  all." 

"  Eight  hundred  times,"  It  keeps  ringing 
in  my  ears.  Shall  everybody  "  be  glad  "  all 
the  time,  no  matter  what  happens  T  No,  no ! 
there  are  conditions.  See  Pollyanna's  text 
at  the  head  of  this  talk.  It  is  only  the 
*  righteous  "  and  "  ye  that  are  upright  in 
heart."  It  is  not  enough  that  we  "love 
Grod  "  and  "  our  neighbor  as  ourself ."  After 
having  done  this  we  are  to  "  be  glad  "  and 
*'  shout  for  joy."  I  do  sometimes  (thank 
God)  shout  for  joy,  especially  when  I  am 
working  out  among  the'"  dasheen;"  and  I 
often  feel  like  it  when  I  don't  shout;  but, 
oh  dear  me !  what  a  tremendous  job  the  dear 
Savior  has  on  his  hands  to  finish  the  work 
of  making  me  over  so  that  I  am  really  and 
"truly,"  as  "Nancy"  (bless  her  heart) 
might  say,  "  born  again  "  and  fitted  for  his 
kingdom ! 

Years  ago  a  physician  and  a  church  mem- 
ber came  to  me  greatly  excited  because  his 
reputation  was  being  injured  by  what  he 
called  undeserved  gossip.  He  declared  he 
would  go  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law.  As 
we  were  well  acquainted  I  tried  to  persuade 
him  to  stick  to  business  and  let  it  drop. 
Finally  I  said,  "  Blessed  are  ye  when  men 
shall  revile  you  and  persecute  you,  and 
shall  say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you 
falsely  for  my  sake,"  but  to  my  surprise  it 
only  made  him  angrier  still. 

"  Mr.  Root,  is  that  your  doctrine?  " 

1  laughingly  replied,  "No,  my  good  friend. 
it  is  not  my  *  doctrine;'  but  the  doctrine  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

A  prominent  business  man,  a  doctor  with 
quite  a  practice,  and  a  professing  Christian, 
was  in  heathen  darkness,  one  might  almost 
say,  of  the  blessed  promises  in  God's  holy 
word.  It  was  to  him  an  "unexplored  region." 

Again,  at  one  of  our  "  teachers*  meetings" 
that  were  always  well  attended  by  quite  a 
number  of  old  Bible  scholars  as  well  as  an 
able  pastor,  I  happened  to  say  that  some- 
\hhere  in  the  Bible  we  were  told  not  only  to 
"  rejoice  and  be  glad  "  when  "  lied  alxMit," 
etc.,  but  we  were  admonished  to  "leap 
tor  joy."  One  of  the  company  felt  sure  I 
was  mistaken;  and  when  I  didn't  find  it 
right  away  the  whole  company  turned  on 
me,  and  even  the  minister  "  turned  the  laugh 
on  me,"  because  I  insisted  our  Lord  ever 
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uttered  any  thing  so  extravagant ;  but  when 
I  read  to  them  Luke  6:22,  23,  they  made 
profuse  apologies  all  around. 

I  mention  these  two  incidents  to  show 
how  the  child  PoUyanna  was,  in  her  simple 
faith,  "  head  and  shoulders "  above  the 
ivhole  community,  not  excepting  the  poor, 
HTorried,  and  tried  pastor  of  the  church. 

Once  in  a  while  we  find  a  man  (or  wom- 
p '  an),  not  always  a  professing  Christian,  who 
^  can  look  kind  and  pleasant  when  big  quar- 
rels are  started.  I  know  a  few  such.  One 
man  (who  may  see  this)  has  many  a  time 
turned  angry  looks  to  smiles  by  his  happy 
way  of  starting  innocent  jokes  when  trouble 
loomed  up  ahead.  He  is  almost  always 
"glad."  A  daily  at  my  elbow  tells  of  a 
policeman  who,  while  looking  into  the  bar- 
rel of  a  revolver  in  the  hand  of  a  man  who 
declared  he  would  never  be  arrested,  talked 
kindly  to  the  man,  and  finally  induced  him 
to  surrender  peaceably,  when  he  would  like- 
Iv  have  killed  several  more  of  his  townsmen 
otherwise. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  asked  you  to  pray  for 
me  that  I  might  have  giace  to  meet  the  boys 
that  annoyed  me  a  year  ago.  Well,  for  a 
time  they  seemed  to  have  forgotten  all  about 
it  until  during  the  holidays,  when  there  was 
no  school.  As  I  came  out  of  the  postoflfice 
one  day  there  was  a  yell  I  understood,  and 
a  crowd  of  boys  were  climbing  all  over  my 
machine. 

Asking  the  Savior  to  guide  me  T  said, 
"Why,  hello,  boys!  How  many  do  you 
suppose  this  machine  will  pull?  Climb  in, 
all  of  yo;i,  and  we  will  tr>'."  This,  of  course, 
was  unexpected.  By  managing  just  right 
I  succeeded  in  taking  the  whole  load  through 
the  streets  and  up  to  the  bank.  It  seemed 
risky  leaving  them  with  the  machine;  but  T 
decided  the  good  will  of  the  town  boys  was 
of  more  value  than  a  whole  automobile,  and 
went  into  the  bank.  I  had  to  wait  a  little; 
and  when,  on  looking  out  of  the  window.  1 
<5aw  them  pulling  and  twisting  every  thing 
movable,  my  faith  and  courage  began  to 
fail.  Just  then  the  story  in  the  Bible  of  how 
God  told  his  people  to  stand  still  and  see 
him  fight  the  battle  came  into  my  mind. 
When  I  was  ready  to  go,  to  my  surprise 
the  engine  started  promptly.  At  the  grocery 
where  I  traded  the  proprietor  said : 
**  "  Mr.  Root,  won't  that  gang  of  boys  in- 

jure your  machine?" 

He  seemed  surprised  when  I  didn't  seem 
disturbed,  and  he  then  spoke  again. 

"  Mr.  Root,  they  are  actually  wheeling  it 
away.  Nobody  knows  where  you  will  find 
it  when  you  are  ready  to  go." 

I  presume  he  thought  it  strange  I  didnH 
fall  the  marshal;  but  as  I  saw  it  moving 
away  I  remembered  a  story  of  some  mission- 


aries who  held  a  consultation  as  to  whether 
they  should  fight  the  natives  who  were  going 
to  destroy  the  church,  or  trust  to  the  power 
of  prayer.  What  do  you  suppose  happened? 
When  I  was  ready  to  go  I  found  my  prop- 
erty intact,  about  ten  feet  from  where  I  left 
it,  and  not  a  hoy  in  sight.  The  old  doctrine 
of  "  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth"  would  have  landed  both  boys  and 
myself — ^where?  The  individual  who  can 
**" rejoice  and  be  glad"  under  all  circum- 
stances will  not  only  be  a  power  in  his  own 
community,  but — listen  to  what  the  scrip- 
ture says :  "  He  that  overcometh  and  keep- 
eth  my  words  unto  the  end,  to  him  will  I 
give  power  over  the  nations." 


THE   DIVINING-ROD,   OR   "  WATER-WITCHING.^' 

On  page  662  I  classed  the  above  among 
the  superstitions.  Since  that  has  been  in 
print  1  am  glad  to  see  various  periodical? 
taking  it  up.  The  Scientific  American,  in 
answer  to  an  inquirer,  indorsed  my  state- 
ment. The  Country  Gentleman  informs  us 
that  Germany  is  making  exhaustive  investi- 
gations to  see  if  it  is  a  humbug.  Their  con- 
clusion seems  to  be  that  these  people  who 
call  themselves  water-witches  may  have  a 
sort  of  "  intuition  "  that  enables  them  to 
guess  shrewdly  where  water  is  most  likely 
to  be  found;  and,  of  course,  this  queer 
thing  which  they  call  "  intuition "  would 
not  work  with  their  eyes  blinded.  In  re- 
gard to  the  witch-hazel  or  peach-tree  switch 
they  agree  that  the  water-witch  must  in- 
voluntarily make  the  thing  swing  around. 
This  explanation,  you  will  see,  admits  that 
the  wat-er-witch  may  be  honest  and  sincere. 
The  German  people  call  the  water-witch  a 
"  dowser."  With  this  explanation  let  me 
quote  from  the  Country  Gentleman: 

Our  homebred  scientists  have,  in  a  way  of  speak- 
ing, doused  the  dowser  with  cold  water.  Replying 
to  the  German  savants,  the  majority  of  a  jury  of 
American  scientists  have  rendered  this  verdict:  The 
divining-rod  theory  is  all  rot!  "Yes,  rot,"  asserts 
Professor  Hering,  who  occupies  the  chair  of  physics 
at  the  New  York  University.  *'  I  don't  think  any 
competent  scientist  in  this  country  has  ever  taken 
the  divining-rod  seriously  or  attempted  to  experiment 
with  it.  Although  I  have  seen  it  tested  several  times 
I  have  never  seen  an  attempt  to  locate  water  with 
it  result  in  success."  George  C.  Stone,  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  echoes  this  sen- 
timent. Professor  Peele.  of  the  Columbia  School  of 
Mines,  adds  his  contempt  for  the  dowser,  and  tags 
him  as  a  charlatan  and  faker.  During  the  recent 
drouth  Kansas  tried  the  "  water  witch  "  along  with 
the  rainmakers.  But  he  failed,  or  the  water  proved 
to  be  salty  when  he  did  find  it. 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  matter  brought  to 
tlie  attention  of  men  who  stand  away  up  in 
practical  experience  in  matters  that  should 
tit  them  to  become  judges. 
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High-pressure   Gardening 


l-fORE  ABOUT  THE  DASHEEN  UP  TO  DATE. 

When  we  reached  here  in  Xovember  I 
asked  Wesley  about  the  last  planting  near 
a  ditch  where  we  had  never  been  able  to 
raise  any  thing,  and  he  replied  "  Nothin' 
doin,' "  even  with  the  dasheens,  and  said 
they  grew  only  about  a  foot  high.  Some 
time  later  I  investigated  and  found  quite  a 
crop,  after  all,  of  small  tubers,  very  clean 
and  solid,  that  had  grown  in  almost  pure 
white  sand;  and,  sure  enough,  we  got  quite 
a  big  wheelbarrow  load.  Wben  I  was  a  boy 
(60  years  ago)  I  was  enthusiastic  on  "  sor- 
ghum," and  there  was  much  difference  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  new  syrup.  Final- 
ly it  transpired  that  cane  on  poor  soil  pro- 
duced a  much  better  syrup  than  that  raised 
on  rich  mucky  soil  just  right  for  big  crops 
of  com.  I  wondered  if  it  would  not  be  so 
with  the  dasheen;  and,  sure  enough,  these 
dry  tubers,  almost  as  heavy  as  bullets,  were 
the  very  nicest  Tor  baking.  One  more  "  dis- 
covery," and  a  very  important  one:  When 
we  firat  came  I  went  out  to  where  I  planted 
the  Government  tubera  a  year  ago,  and  with 
my  knife  I  cut  out  the  top  of  one  of  the 
largest  corms,  taking  stalk  and  big  leaves, 
and  had  it  made  into  dasheen  stew  as  I  have 
described.  Now,  the  big  oorm  was  left  in 
the  ground  with  the  cluster  of  smialler  plants 
all  around  it.  I  cut  out  so  much  of  the 
corm  that  it  left  a  saucer-like  cavity  that 
held  rain  water,  and  I  supposed,  of  course, 
this  would  cause  decay.  Just  about  two 
months  later,  as  it  seemed  to  look  all  right, 
I  took  it  in  for  dinner,  and  Mrs.  Root  called 
it  the  best  baked  dasheen  we  had  tried.  It 
had  kept  in  the  ground  right  where  it  grew, 
perfectly  sweet  and  good,  even  when  muti- 
lated in  the  manner  I  have  described. 

This  opens  up  another  fact.  In  this 
frostless  region  dasheen  may  be  left  in  the 
ground  until  wanted  for  the  table,  the  year 
round;  and,  in  fact,  the  very  hills  that  I 
planted  over  a  year  ago  are  now  bright  and 
green,  and  growing  finely.  Of  course  they 
are  greatly  crowded,  and  the  central  corm 
has  mostly  dried  down;  but  the  others  are 
still  making  a  larger  crop  of  small  tubers. 
We  are  dividing  these  hills  of  a  dozen  or 
more  plants,  and  making  new  plantations, 
without  waiting  to  have  the  tubers  die  down. 

Now,  right  in  here  comes  something  that 
has  been  only  lightly  touched  upon.  We 
have  found  a  few  of  the  corms  that  were 
dug  and  stored  in  November  that  had  com- 
menced to  decay  with  what  seemed  to  be 
"  dry  rot."  But  this  was  mostly  when  the 
roof  of  an  outbuilding  leaked,  or  when  they 
were  left  in  heaps  before  being  dried  out 


thoroughly.  When  the  smaller  tubers  have 
been  dried  in  the  sun,  and  then  spread  out 
on  inch  poultry-netting  under  shelter,  they 
have  so  far  kept  perfectly.  I  wrote  to  the 
Brooksville  Station  about  it,  and  below  is 
Prof.  Gomme^s  reply. 

U.  S.   DEPARTMENT  OF  AaRIOULTUBE 

BUREAU  OF  PLANT  INDU8THT 

Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Jntroduetion 
Plant  Introduction  Oarden 

Dear  Mr.  Root: — Your  letter  of  Jan.  8  came  to 
hand.  We  have  experienced  trouble  in  the  keeping 
of  the  corms  of  the  dasheens.  The  rot  you  speak  of 
may  be  due  to  two  things — viz.,  dry  rot,  or  a  fungus 
known  as  eclerotum.  I  am  sending  your  letter  to 
Mr.  Young,  in  Washington,  who  will,  no  doubt,  write 
you  fully.  He  has  charge  of  the  dasheen  project, 
and  would  rather,  perhaps,  give  his  views  of  the 
matter.  This  year  aU  of  our  medium  and  seed  tubers 
have  kept  well,  but  the  corms  as  usual  have  decayed 
somewhat.  I  find  that  they  will  decay  under  any 
conditions,  especially  if  stored  damp.  The  corms 
especially  evaporate  while  in  storage.  From  our 
planting  on  the  8>4-acre  tract*  we  obtained  about 
1093  bushels,  which,  was  not  a  bad  yield. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  sending  me  Oleakikgs. 
It  is  very  interesting  and  instructite.  Myself  and 
wife  both  enjoy  it. 

Brooksville,   Fla.,  Jan.   11.  Wm.  Gommb. 

Assistant  Farm  Superintendent. 


U.   S.   DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

BUREAU   OF-    PLANT   INr»USTRf 

Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction 

DASHEBN  CORMS MORK  ABOUT  THEIR  KBBPING 

QUALITIES. 

Dear  Mr.  Root: — Mr.  Gomme  (of  Brooksville, 
Fla.)  has  referred  to  me  your  letter  of  June  S  in- 
quiring with  regard  to  the  keeping  of  dasheen  corms. 
The  corms  of  the  dasheen  do  not  keep  as  well  as  the 
tubers.  This  is,  no  doubt,  partly  because  the  corm  is 
the  first  growth  that  takes  place,  and  it  would  natu- 
rally be  the  first  to  yield  to  decay  of  any  kind. 
While  temperatures  as  low  as  between  forty  and 
forty-five  degrees  may  lower  the  resistance  of  the 
corms  we  have  no  data  to  show  to  what  extent  this 
affects  their  keeping  qualities.  It  is  likely  that  they 
are  affected  by  some  definite  disease,  such  as  that 
known  as  Rolfs  sclerotum  or  one  or  two  others  to 
which  the  dasheen  is  susceptible. 

In  our  last  circular  on  the  dasheen,  issued  in  May, 
1913.  we  advised  using  the  dasheen  corms  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  harvesting,  because  of  their  not 
keeping  as  well  as  the  tubers.  A  copy  of  this  circu- 
lar is  supposed  to  have  been  sent  to  you ;  but  on  the 
chance  that  you  have  not  received  it  I  am  asking 
that  another  one  be  sent.  I  also  enclose  herewith 
a  sheet  of  special  directions  for  baking  the  corms, 
and  general  directions  for  cooking  dasheens.  If  anv 
other  information  is  desired  regarding  dasheens  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  answer  as  far  as  possible. 

R.  A.  YotrNG,  Scientific  Assistant. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  18. 

Permit  mc  to  add  to  the  above^  that  up  to 
the  present  time  (Jan.  19)  the  safest  way 
to  keep  the  corms  here  in  Florida  is  to  leave 
them  right  in  the  ground  where  they  grew,. 
until  wanted  for  the  table.  I  have  been 
using  them  twice  a  day  all  winter,  so  far, 
and  greatly  prefer  them,  as  a  steady  diet,  to 
the  best  Irish  potatoes.  Here  are  the  direc- 
tions referred  to: 
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DEPT.  OF  AGRICULTURE.  WASHINGTON,  D.  0. 

THE  COOKING  OF  OA8HEKN  CORM8. 

The  dasheen  is  one  of  the  new  yegeUbles  with 
which  the  Department  of  Agricultare  ie  experiment- 
ing in  the  Southern  States.  It  is  the  staple  food  of 
minions  of  people  in  tropical  and  subtropical  coun* 
tries.  The  plants  themselves  look  something  like  the 
large-leaved  ornamental  caladiums  or  elephant-ears 
of  the  garden.  Various  parts  of  the  plant  are  edible, 
but  the  principal  food  is  furnished  by  the  large, 
spherical  corm,  or  "  tuber,"  and  a  number  of  smaller 
tubers  which  are  attached  to  it  in  the  ground. 

The  dasheen  corms  can  be  prepared  in  many 
ways;  but  they  are  generally  liked  best  when  par- 
h&Ued  for  about  fiftetn  mintites,  and  the  cooking 
completed  by  baking  in  a  fairly  quick  oven.  De- 
pending upon  the  size,  they  should  be  baked  from 
one  to  two  hours,  a  fork  being  used  to  test  them. 
Corms  weighini:  more  than  two  pounds  should  gen- 
erally be  cut  in  half  from  top  to  base  (lengthwise) 
beforehand,  in  order  to  reduce  the  time  necessary 
for  baking,  and  to  prevent  the  chance  of  forming 
too  thick  a  crust. 

The  appearance  of  the  corms  for  serving  is  im- 
proved by  scrapinir  off  the  fibrous  skin  before  boiling. 
If  this  is  done  and  the  corms  are  not  baked  so  long 
as  to  make  the  crust  thick  and  hard,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  of  delicious  flavor.  If  the  corms  are 
dipped  in  water  during  the  scraping,  as  is  usually 
done,  a  little  baking  soda  should  be  added  to  the 
water ;  otherwise  a  slight  irritation  to  the  hands  may 
be  caused. 

The  interior  of  the  cooked  dasheen  may  be  cream 
white,  pearl  gray,  or  some  shade  of  violet.  It  is 
usually  quite  mealy,  though  sometimes,  especially 
when  first  opened,  it  may  be  somewhat  moist.  The 
flavor  is  generally  more  or  less  nutty.  The  upper 
or  bud  end,  after  cooking,  is  sometimes  rather  moist, 
or  a  little  fibrous,  as  compared  with  the  middle  and 
lower  parts,  and  when  so  may  be  discarded. 

As  soon  as  done  the  corms  should  be  cut  open 
lengthwise,  covered  with  a  napkin,  in  a  warm  dish, 
and  served  immediattly.  If  they  have  been  cut  open 
before  cooking,  the  thin  crust  formed  over  the  cut 
surface  should  at  once  be  lifted,  on  taking  from  the 
oven.  (This  crust  is  itself  very  palatable.)  The 
mealy  interior  can  be  taken  out  easily  with  a  fork 
or  spoon.  Baked  dasheens  are  generally  drier  than 
baked  potatoes,  and  therefore  need  more  butter.  Salt 
i&  used  in  seasoning. 

If  impossible  to  serve  immediately  when  done,  the 
corm  should  be  prepared  for  serving,  as  already 
described,  or  pricked  several  times  with  a  fork  to 
allow  the  steam  to  escape,  and  kept  covered  with  a 
napkin,  or  other  loose  cover,  in  a  warm  place.  If 
avoidable,  however,  there  should  not  in  any  case  be 
a  delay  of  more  than  a  few  minutes  in  serving. 


THE  OBJECmONABLE  FEATURES  IN  REGARD  TO 
GROWING  ALFALFA. 

I  suppose  there  really  are  two  sides  to 
every  thing.  A  periodical  called  Better 
Farming  sums  np  the  one  objection  to  hav- 
ing a  field  of  alfalfa.    Here  it  is : 

There  i§  one  objection  to  alfalfa:  It  was  discover- 
ed by  an  Oklahoma  farmer  who  uncovered  his  ach- 
ing heart  the  other  day  in  print,  and  told  his  tale 
of  woe.  He  said :  **  We  hear  a  good  deal  about  the 
value  of  an  alfalfa  crop.  Some  people  never  let  up 
btowing  about  it.  They  tell  you  if  you  feed  it  to 
your  work  team  you  won't  have  to  feed  grain  to 
keep  them  fat;  that  it  is  worth  pound  for  pound  as 
much  as  bran  for  feeding  milk  cows;  that  it  is  one 
of  the  beat  pork-produe«n ;  thai  it  is  fine  for  feeding 
beef  cattle.  Give  us  a  rest  I  It  makes  us  tired!  In 
May,  just  at  the  time  you  ought  to  be  hoeing  out 
your  cotton,  you  have  to  go  into  your  alfalfa  field 
and  cut  the  first  crop.   Then  in  June,  just  when  you 


have  a  chance  to  go  flshing,  there's  another  crop  of 
alfalfa  to  cut,  and  you  don't  go.  It's  biasing  hot  in 
July,  and  you  feel  like  you  ought  to  shade  some,  but 
you  have  to  get  in  another  crop  of  alfalfa.  In  Au- 
gust you  want  to  go  to  camp-meeting,  swap  >ams, 
have  a  good  easy  time,  and  imagine  you  have  got 
religion.  But  you  ean't — there's  that  dog-goned  al- 
falfa again.  In  September  it  has  always  been  your 
custom  to  visit  the  wife's  kinf oiks,  but  do  you  do  it  ? 
Not  much.  Confound  that  alfalfa  1  In  October  you 
are  done  with  most  other  crops,  and  you  want  to  go 
off  to  that  gambling  contraption  known  as  the  coun- 
ty fair,  and  spend  some  of  your  money,  but  you  have 
to  harvest  another  crop  of  that  infernsi  alfalfa.  And 
in  November  in  desperation  you  turn  the  cattle  in 
on  the  field,  and  they  grase  on  it  all  faU.  Are  you 
through  thent  Heavens,  no  I  You've  got  to  spend 
all  winter  feeding  it  np." 


Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man  the  thing^i  which  Ck)d 
hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him. — I.  COR.  2 :9. 

FLYING  TO  BE  MADE  SAFER  IN  THE  NEAR 
FUTURE. 

I  am  sure  the  friends  who  have  followed 
me  in  my  reports  in  regard  to  the  develop- 
ment of  aviation  by  the  Wright  brothers 
will  read  with  interest  the  following,  clipped 
from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer: 

Dayton,  O.,  Jan.  6. — Orville  Wright,  premier  avi- 
ator, to-day  discussed  the  possibilities  of  his  automat- 
ic stabilizer,  which,  he  declares,  will  make  flying 
"  fool  proof  "  and  as  comparatively  safe  as  transpor- 
tation by  land.  It  means  that  an  unskilled  operator 
may  make  a  trip  from  Dayton  to  New  York  and  re- 
turn with  comparative  safety.     He  said: 

"  We  have  invented  an  automatic  stability  device 
which  wiU  revolutionise  flight,"  said  Wright.  "  It  is 
more  accurate  than  any  aviator  can  be,  and  wiU 
make  flying  fool  proof,  or  as  nearly  fool  proof  as 
any  thing  can  be.  I  have  flown  many  iniles  with  it 
and  have  never  touched  the  controls.  We  are  now 
simplifying,  and  expect  to  be  able  to  bring  it  to  the 
point  where  it  may  be  put  in  general  use  by  early 
spring. 

"  We  believe  in  making  aerial  work  as  safe  as  any 
on  land,"  he  said,  *' and  we  wiU  continue  to  labor 
in  that  direction.  We  hope  to  see  the  day  when  it 
will  be  just  as  safe  to  board  an  aeroplane  and  take 
a  long  trip  as  it  is  at  present  to  make  this  journey 
behind  a  locomotive. 

"  The  stability  device  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
making  this  dream  a  reality,  and  we  are  enthusiastic 
about  it.  Our  device  insures  lateral  as  well  as  fore- 
and-aft  stability.  It  depends  in  part  on  electricity, 
and  we  shall  soon  have  the  mechanism  so  perfected 
that  it  will  not  get  out  of  order,  and  that  means 
safety  in  flight. 

"  As  may  be  generally  known,  many  of  the  acci- 
dtnts  in  aviation  have  been  due  to  what  is  called 
stalling.  The  aviator  lets  his  speed  sag  below  a 
certain  point,  the  point  necessary  to  secure  sufficient 
wind  pressure  on  the  wings  to  sustain  the  machine, 
and  it  falls.     Nothing  can  stop  it. 

"  If  he  is  traveling  on  an  even  keel  when  he  re- 
duces his  speed  below  the  danger-point,  his  machine 
will  slide  back,  tail  first,  to  the  ground.  Our  device 
prevents  the  plane  from  rising  too  sharply ;  and  if  the 
speed  falls  below  the  danger-point  it  automatically 
directs  the  machine  to  the  ground  so  that  it  will 
acquire  speed  enough  to  sustain  it." 

Discussing  the  future  of  the  aeroplane,  Wright 
said: 

"  The  aeroplane  will  be  used  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, especially  as  a  means  of  speedy  transportation 
over  vast  distances.     Over  waste  places  and  deserts 
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Ihe  aeroplane  will  be  xmeA;  in  fact,  wherever  water 
is  not  available. 

"  Mails  will  be  thus  carried,  doubtless,  over  large 
stretches  of  territory  in  Texas,  Utah,  and  New  Mex- 
ico. Automatic  stability  is  all  that  is  needed  to  make 
it  whcdly  practical,  and  I  believe  we  have  solved  the 
problem." 

Judging  from  a  pretty  close  acquaintance 
with  Orville  Wright,  I  feel  sure  he  would 
not  express  himself  so  hopefully  were  it  not 
that  he  has  some  very  good  reasons  for  so 
doing.  I  wonder  if  they  will  not  be  coming 
down  to  Florida  to  test  this  great  invention. 


DASHEEN,  FLYING-MACHINES,  AND  SOME- 
THING ABOUT  god's  NEW  AND  WON- 
DERFUL GIFTS  TO  US  IN  1914. 

Some  of  you  will  think,  no  doubt,  my 
heading  embraces  a  queer  combination. 
Well,  perhaps  it  does;  but  the  idea  was 
suggested  by  a  picture  Huber  has  just  sent 
me  of  our  Medina  plant  that  is  to  come  out 
in  our  new  catalog.  When  I  stirred  the 
world  up  on  bee  culture  years  ago  I  had,  as 
people  thought,  some  extravagant  day 
dreams  of  the  outcome  of  the  honey  indus- 
try; but  it  is  all  coming  to  pass,  and  even 
more  than  I  ever  dreamed  of.  Later,  when 
I  visited  the  Wright  brothers,  and  told  what 
I  had  seen,  the  world  laughed  again ;  and  I 
confess  events  have  crawled  along  a  little 
slower  than  I  expected;  but  just  listen  to 
what  has  been  going  on  almost  "  under  my 
nose,"  and  I  didn't  know  it.  About  a  week 
ago  our  good  friend  Mr.  Gault  (of  "  Gault 
raspberry  "  fame)  wrote  me  as  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  Root: — As  you  are  interested  in  air- 
ships I  enclose  a  circular  which  you  may  care  to 
look  over.     If  you  come  over,  call  on  me. 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  Jan.  6.  W.  C.  Gault. 

Below  is  a  copy  of  the  circular. 

ST.     PETERSBURG  TAMPA    AIR-BOAT    LINK;     FAST    PA8- 
SRyaSR   AND   EXPRESS    SERVICE. 

Schedule: — Leave  St.  Petersburg  10:00  A.  M.  Ar- 
rive Tampa  10:30  a.  m.  Leave  Tampa  11:00  A.  M. 
Arrive  St.  Petersburg  11:30  a.  m.  Leave  St.  Peters- 
burg 2:00  P.M.  Arrive  Tampa  2:30  p.m.  Leave 
Tampa  3:00  p.  m.     Arrive  St.  Petersburg  3:30  P.  M. 

Special-flight  trips  can  be  arranged  through  any 
of  our  agents  or  by  communicating  directly  with  the 
St.  Petersburg  Hangar.  Trips  covering  any  distance 
over  all-water  routes,  and  from  the  water's  surface 
to  several  thousand  feet  high  at  passengers'  request. 

A  minimum  charge  of  $15  per  special  flight. 

Rates:  $5.00  per  trip.  Round  trip  $10.00.  Book- 
ing for  passage  in  advance. 

Note. — Passengers  are  allowed  a  weight  of  200 
pounds  gross  including  hand  baggage;  excess  charg- 
ed at  $5.00  per  100  pounds;  minimum  charge  25 
cents.  Express  rates,  for  packages,  suit-cases,  mail 
matter,  etc.,  $5.00  per  hundred  pounds;  minimum 
charge,  25  cents.  Express  carried  from  hangar  to 
hangar  only ;   delivery  and  receipt  by  shipper. 

Tickets  on  sale  at  hangars  or  city  news  stand,  F. 
C.  West,  Prop.,  271  Central  Ave.,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

I  confess  at  first  1  could  hardly  believe 
that  an  airship  ri^ffht  here  in  Florida  was 
(arryinir  pa.ssen(,ers  and  express  matter  on 
a  schedule,  and   I  wrote  asking  if  it  was 


true,  and  if  they  really  were  making  daily 
trips.  In  response  I  received  a  copy  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  daily  for  Jan  6,  from  which 
I  clip  as  follows: 

SWIFTER    THAN    ANY    CRAPT    18    THE    AIB-BOAT ;     ST. 

PETERSBUBO-TAMPA  LINE  AVERAGED  TRIPS 

YESTERDAY  IN   22  4-5   MINUTES. 

Averaging  twenty-two  and  four-fiftha  minutes  per 
trip  the  St.  Petersburg-Tampa  Airboat  Line  is  carry- 
ing out  the  schedules  advertised,  and  is  making  time 
between  this  city  and  the  terminal  across  the  bay 
which  few  express  trains  could  equal.  Yesterday  in 
the  two  trips  to  Tampa  the  time  was,  first  trip,  24 
minutes  over  and  22  back;  second  trip,  21  over  and 
24  back.  This  is  time  which  is  unequaled  in  the 
South  by  either  passenger  trains,  automobiles,  or 
any  other  passenger-carrying  flying  craft  but  the 
Benoist. 

Tom  W.  Benoist,  who  is  the  head  of  the  manufac- 
turing company  in  St.  Louis  which  makes  the  Be- 
noist air-boats,  is  rushing  his  works  to  capacity  in 
order  to  send  several  more  machines  here  as  soon  as 
possible.  Jannus  and  Fansler  state  that  they  are 
expecting  to  hear  from  him  any  day  with  the  in- 
formation that  the  machines  have  been  placed  in 
transit.  With  the  arrival  of  the  additional  air-boats 
the  service  to  Tampa  will  be  greatly  improved,  and 
more  passengers  can  be  carried  every  day.  With 
additional  air-boats  new  trips  may  be  arranged,  and 
it  is  possible  that  Bradentown  and  Pass-a-Orille  will 
be  put  on  the  list  of  ports  of  call.  With  a  variety 
of  trips  which  may  be  made  by  the  air-boat  more 
passengers  will  be  carried,  and  the  entire  fleet  of 
machines  kept  busy  every  day,  is  the  belief. 

That  the  inauguration  of  this,  the  first  commercial 
line  of  flying  craft  in  the  world,  St.  Petersburg  is 
leooming  known  in  a  way  she  was  never  before 
heard  of,  and  by  people  who  otherwise  would  likely 
never  hear  of  this  city. 

Later. — After  being  in  operation  for  two  weeks, 
during  which  time  the  air-boat  line  has  maintained 
its  schedule  without  any  serious  mishap,  the  little 
air  craft,  after  completing  the  flights  made  yesterday, 
had  traveled  1002  miles.  During  the  past  week  the 
air-boat  has  made  its  usual  record  in  aeronautics, 
having  completed  the  week  by  not  only  maintaining 
its  regular  schedule  but  having  made  the  trips  with- 
out any  delay  or  engine  trouble. 

The  air-boat  will  be  pressed  into  service  Sunday, 
Feb.  1,  to  bring  Don  C.  McMuIlen,  president  of  the 
State  Anti-saloon  League,  who  will  deliver  a  lecture 
on  that  day  in  this  city  on  the  saloon  question.  Mr. 
McMullen  is  anxious  to  attend  Sunday-school  in 
Tampa  in  the  morning  of  that  day,  and  that  will 
make  it  too  late  for  him  to  catch  the  steamer  and  be 
in  this  city  in  time  to  make  the  lecture.  Rather 
than  take  an  automobile  he  made  arrangements  to 
come  over  by  the  air-boat. 

The  air-boat  has  proven  a  decided  success  for 
commercial  travel  since  the  inauguration  of  the  line 
in  this  city.  The  eyes  of  the  aeronautical  world  are 
upon  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  air-boat  line  and  many 
of  the  prominent  aviators  of  this  and  foreign  coun- 
tries are  watching  with  interest  the  results  of  the 
air-boat  line  in   this  city. — St.  Petersburg  Times. 

I  find  the  daily  flying  machine  between 
St.  Petersburg  and  Tampa,  Fla.,  mentioned 
above,  is  really  a  hydroplane.  It  starts  in 
the  water,  alights  in  the  water,  and  drops 
in  the  water  again  if  any  thing  goes  wrong, 
and  in  fact  keeps  only  a  few  feet  above  the 
water  on  the  whole  trip  of  about  30  miles. 
Notwithstanding,  passage  is  engaged  a  long 
way  ahead.  At  present  they  carry  only  one 
passenger  at  a  trip. 
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Now!  Let  me 

send  you  a  WITTE  Engine 
to  earn  its  own 
cost  while  you 
pay  for  it 

DON'T  break  your  back 
^^  ^^pg8  ^^  waste  time  doing 

^^^?^^^   an  engine's  work.    .    Iron 
^^H^^B    and  steel  are  cheaper  than 
^HHj^     muscle;  and  kerosene  oil, 
'^-'■^  '        cheaper  than  time.     I  fur- 
nish the  power  of  10  men's  work  for  3 He 
an  hour;  30  men's  work  for  less  than  80c 
a  day,  cost  of  engine  included. 


WITTE  ENGINES 

Kerosene,  Gasoline  and  Gas 

Made  in  sizes  \%,  8,  4.  6.  8,  II.  12. 15,  20,  25,  SO  and 
40  HP.  SUtionary.  Portable,  Skidded  and  Saw- 
rig  Styles.  Standard  the  world  over  for  all  shop 
and  farm  power  uses.  Over  27  years  a^  I  made 
my  first  engine  and  gave  it  my  name,  and  ever 
since  I  have  kept  the  active  building  of  every 
WITTE  engine  in  my  own  hands.  I  know  every 
engine  I  ship,  inside  and  out,  and  am  making 
lower  engine  prices  than  this  country  has  ever 
seen,  while  delivering  engines  that  can't  be  beat. 

60  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

5-YEAR  GUARANTY 

Why  take  chances  on  a  poor,  or  an  unknown  en- 
gine for  any  price  when  the  WITTE  is  so  cheap; 
when  it  is  sold  on  any  easy  reasonable  payments: 
and  under  a  stronger  money-back  guarantee  than 
any  manufacturer  has  ever  yet  dared  to  sign? 

SEND  COUPON  for  MY  BIG  OFFER 

Let  me  send  you  my  Free  Book,  the  fin- 
est in  the  whole  engine  business.  Learn 
the  cost  of  past  high  prices,  and  why  I  can  un- 
dersell the  whole  field,  and  giving  unmatched 
quality.  Let  me  tell  you  by  return  mail  how 
easily  you  can  own  a  WITTE. 

Ed.  H.  Wltte.  Wltte  Iron  Works  Co. 
IMt  Oakland  Avenue.  Kansas  Qty.  Mo. 


Ed.  H.  Wltte.  Wltte  Iron  Works  Co. 

lOM  Oakland  Avenue,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
Without  obligation  on  my  part,  send  me.  by 
return  mail.  Free,  your  New  Book;  and  tell  me 
how  I  csn  own  a  WITTE  engine  so  it  can  earn 
its  own  cost  while  I  am  paying  for  it. 


Name... 
Address . 


Use  KEROSENE  Engine  Free! 


▲nutflng  "  DETROIT  "  Kerosene  Eo 
rine  shipped  on  1ft  days'  FRBI  TrUl. 
proves  kereeeae  cheapest.  safMt.  mo*t 
powerfal  fneL  If  eaitofle4.  pay  lowent 
prloe  erer  giTen  on  reliable  Carm  ec 
glne:  If  aet.  pay  nothing.  No  waste,  nn 
evaporation,  no  explosion  from  coal  ot  i 

Qas^llna  QOINQ  UP! 

Gasoline  Is  lo  to  Uo  higher  than 
eoal  oil,  and  still  going  ap.  Tere 
pints  of  ooal  oil  do  work  of  Miree 
pints  gasoline. 

AMAZING  "DETROIT** 

—only  engine  ronninfr  on  eoal  eii  ^ 
■aocessfnlly;  vses  aloohol.  gasoline 
and  benslne,  toa  Starts  without 
cranking.  Only  three  morlng  parte 
—no  came— no  sprookets— no  gears  I 
—no  ralvee— the  utmost  In  simplic- 
ity, power  and  strength.  Moonted  ou  skids.  — . 
slses,  t  to  10  h.  p..  In  stock  ready  to  shipu  Engine  tested  be- 
fore orating.  Gomes  all  ready  to  ran.  Pomps,  sawe.  threshes, 
chnms.  separates  milk,  grinds  fsed.  shells  corn,  runs 
home  electric  lighting  plant.  Prices  (stripped)  tS9.M  ap. 
Sent  any  place  on  1ft  days'  lyee  TrIaL  Don't  bny  an  engine 
till  yon  inTcsUgate  money-earing,  power-saving  **DITIIOtT.** 
thoosands  in  nssk  Oosts  only  postal  to  find  oni.  If  von  are 
first  la  yonr  neighborhood  to  write,  yon  get  Speelai  txtra- 
Lew  lairedaetery  price.    Write  (IM) 

OHtmH  liifflM  W«fte,  S78  Bslltvut  Av«..  Detroit,  Mich. 

Write  for  Catalogue 

'  DESCRIBING.  ILLUSTRATING    M 

and  PRICING 

Quaker  City  IMills 

1  The  ncknowl  I'Hged  standartl 
for  hiirh  quality  and  variety 
of  satisfactory  usajre  for 
47  years.  23  atyles  -  hand 
power  to  20  h.  p.  Willtrrind 
any  Rrain,  separate  or 
mixed,  coarse  or  fine  meal, 
corn,  coba  and  huskB. 
Sold  on 

10  Days'  Trial— Freight  Paid 

Write  for  our  RTindinK  mil!  catalojrueat  onco,  also 
for  booklet  on  labor-saving  farm  machinery  at 
bargain  prices. 

THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  COMPANY 


Oepi. 
Oepl 


n.  37  ;B  so  FiBlerl  Strcel, 
G.  3703   n  So.  Ashland  A»., 


rtiilidelphia.  Pa. 
Chtcago,  111. 


A.  FARMER'S  Garden 

Helps  his  wife  to  plan  her  tabic  in  busy  times.  Saves  work 
and  worry,  saves  buying  so  much  meat,  gives  lietter  satis- 
faction to  the  help.  A  good  garden  will  be  almost  impossi- 
ble in  your  busy  life  without  proper  tools.  They  cost  little 
and  save  much  hard  work. 


WHEEL  HOES 
AHD  DRILLS 


IRONASE 

wfll  tow,  cultivate,  ridge,  iurrow.  etc..  better  than  you  can 
with  old-fashioned  tools  and  ten  times  quicker.  A  woman. 
boy  or  girl  can  do  it.  Can  plant  closer  and  work  these  hand 
«>».  (.^w  whiu  thf>  horsM  rest.  ^  combinations 
at  $::.50  to  $12.    One 

, M  L  .tj.    ....    do    all  ol   the    work. 

No.6/>^^  ^W  ^^^  *'""'  dcaki  to  show  them  and 
Drill  ^^^  ^^  write  us  for  txx)klet.  "Gardening 
and  ^^  ^W      With     M.Klcrri   Tools"  and    "Iron 

Whe«l^^^^^^  Age  Ftri  and  Garden  News' 
Hoe     /VTA    ^^  ^  ^M.  ^-f-^-^       both  free. 


BATtMAN 

M*ra  CO. 

BMltOt 

«reiileeh,N.J. 


lEAPESTATBOTHENO 


„  IHrrrt  I 

faom  f.ictorv  lor    60  days'   trial  with  | 
■oney^back   guaraateff.    Our    r  pu-  I 
I  tation   is  built  Into    every     nxl    of  | 
Mason     Fence    and    Gates. 
^^__^_^^^__  Write  todav  tor  our  FREE  CATALOO. 

I  iWason  FGiioe  Oo.  Box  w.    ^eesburg^Oj 


d^^ 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BEE   OULTURE 


1914 
Chicken  Money 


Actual  ^otits  for  wise  poultry  men  and 
women  should  reach  tremendous  lijcures.  Beef, 
pork,  mutton  shortasre  means  extra  Cheavy 
demands— /q^  ^ices—tor  poultry  and  egg%. 
Win  y&u  firet  your  share?  Add  chickens  to 
your  bee  business  —  double  vour  income. 
Make  chicken-raisina:  a  real  dusiness  — with 
rigki  equixmient. 

rVPUrD  Q  INCUBATORS 
V I  rni!il\iJ  &  BROODERS 

are  World's  Standard  equipment.  Self-ven- 
tllatinflr,  self  reffulatinsr.  Insure  best  results 
—mean  biff,  continuous  hatches.    Our 

Big  FREE  Poultry  Guide 

is  foil  of  practical  information  andbelpfal  adviee— 
244  pflffe»-600  illustrations.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 
Also  for  facts  about  Cyphers    .^^^^^^^^m^ 
Company's  Free  Bulletin  and    ^^^^^"^^^""^ 
Personal-Letter  Service  which 
supplies  continual,  practical 
help  inprofltable  poaltrv  rais- 
nameand  arareas 


help  inproflteble  pool 

inflr.    Sf" " 

now  to 


Cyphers  Encnbatcr  Co. 

DepU    •»  BBflU«,S.Y 


^Cuts  Down 

Expenses 

—Does  Away 

With  Labor— and 

Maizes '179^ 


"I  am  sendioff  my  order  for  another  Rayo. 
,     The  returns  from  my  Rayo  last  year  check- 
ed up  over  GOO  chicks  that  lived  to   prodoce. 
'  Sold  45  cockerels  from  the  Jot  from  12  to  $3.60 
each;  most  of  the  rest  I  marketed  ai  broilerfl 
at  1  and  2  lbs.,  at  an  average  of  30c  per  lb.  Fig- 
drinff  it  up.  I  And  the  Rayo  made $179  40  n«t  for 
me.    The  machine  took  very  little  of  my  time, 
and  I  can  recommend  it  to  everybody  who  wants 
to  inuke  money  in  the  busi n ee a.  "—/eoy  B«t, 
Waviriy,  Ohio. 

What  the  RAYO  Has  Done  for 
Others-It  Will  Do  for  You 

Get  one  and  beat  your  neighbors'  hatches 
and  make  more  money.  The  Rayo  boosts 
profits,  slashes  expense,  cuts  out  the  drudg- 
ery,over  old-style,  lamp-on-the-aide  machines. 
Requires  only  1  filling'  to  hatch.  Runs  on  1 
gal.  of  oil;  others  use  5  gals.  Runs  with  little 
attention;  others  need  constant  looking  after. 
The  Rayo  does  all  its  work  automatically. 
Hundreds  of  experienced  poultrymen  will  have  no 
other  machine.  Bejtinners  Bureof  success.  Low, direct, 
freiffht  prepaid  prices  to  all. 


All  Three  FREE 


,  Moncy-Makinff  Book  and  sample  of 
[  first  and  only  Patent  HatchinK  Chart 
1  free  to  everybody  on  rt^juest.  Conv, 

plete  chart  and  $I.&OHyuro- 
\  meter  free  to  all  new  Rayo 
.  porcbasers.  Ask  for  Book 
\  No.  14.  It  tells  how  to 
Turn  EKealnto  Chickens 
Into  Dollars. 

Rayo  Incubator  Co. 
1069  S.  13th  St, 
Omaba,  Nebr.  < 


Let  the 
Cyiickens 
r/Make 
/Your 
wLiving 


Bank 
^the  Other  Profits 

Let  me  send  you  the  Old  Trusty  Book 
and  show  you  how  the  chickens  can 
help  3  ou  make  two  incomes  instead  of 
one.  Tins  book  gave  the  ideas  to  half  a 
million  others — why  not  to  you? 

Old  Trusty 

The  People's  Favorite 

Three  or  four  times  more  people  buy  the 
Old  Trusty  than  any  other  make.  It's  be- 
cause success  is  sure  with  the  Old  Trusty. 
We  guarantee  It  to  do  its  part  or  you  trade 
back.  Price  still  less  than  SIO  and  freight 
prepaid  east  of  Rockies.  Only  a  trifle  more 
delivered  on  Pacific  Coast.  Simple,  easy 
to  oiKrate,  no  red  tape 
instructions.  First 
hatch  pays  you  back 
its  cost. 

WDITI7  Get  the 
VVlVlli:.  book  at 
on  c  e,  whether  y<JU 
want  to  buy  or  rot. 
It's  ffL^e.    Addioss  - 

JOHNSON.  Incubator  Man 

Clay  Cvnicr.  Nah. 


My  Belle  City  Now 

Eight  Times 

World's 

Champion 

Hatcher 

Two  more  World 's  CTham- 

pionships  in   1^13,  make  my 

Belie  City  the  8  Tiroes  World's 

Champion   Hatcher.     No  other 

incubator  in   the  world  ap- 

proachej*  thig  record.    Yet  it  is 

the  lowest  priced.    Whea  you 

buy  my  Belle  City 

You   Get  Exact 

Duplicate   of 

Prize  Winning 

Incubators 

276,000 in  use.  Getir  thecham- 
pioiiKhip  cliisa.    Start  early. 

Write  Me  Today,  i'vc  Got  a  Great 
Money  Making  Message  lor  Every 
Poultry  Man  and  Poultry  Woman 

A  p<istal  brintrs  it.  It  illustrates  the  Belle  City 
Incubator  and  Brooder  in  actual  colors  -shows  what 
makes  the  Belle  City  the  8-T1mc«  World's  Champion 
— ffives  facts  about  hatchinti  sucoesa,  bittger  and 
better  than  you  have  ever  heard  oi  uttiuie.  U  is  the 
Btory  of  thousands  of 
UBors  of  my  Belle  City 
fuitchiiiK  outfit  —  told 
in  their  own  words. 
Thousands  not  in  con- 
tests get  100'.^,  perfect 
hatches.  Just  Bay — 
Fi'nd  me  '*  HatchmfT 
Fficts. ' '  My  low  price 
will  come  with  it, 

\Vrite  me  personally, 
Jim  Rohan,  iTes. 


Get  My 
lome  Test 
Offer 
Freight  Prepaid 
Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  B«H     ft », Racine,  Wto, 
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One  Barrel  of '^Sca^lecide*' 

Will    Spra^y  as  m«kny  Trees  a^&Three  Barrels  o/^ 

.Lime  Suffur  ^^--ITT 


Scalecide"  has 
ereater  Invieoratinfi  effect 
on  your  orchard— kills  more  scale,  cegs 
and  larvae  of  Insects  with  half  the  labor  to 
apply.    We  can  back  up  this  statemrnt  with  facts 
concerning  the  Gi>od  Rfsnlts  irom  U^inz 

"SCALECIDE" 


Send  for  our  illustrated  booklet— "Proof  of  The  Pudding".  Tells  how  "Scaledde"  will  positively  destroy  San  Jose  and 
Cottony  Maple  Scale.  Pear  Psylla.  Leaf  Roller,  etc..  without  injury  to  the  trees.  Write  today  for  this  FBCEE  book  and 
also  our  txwklet— '"Sprayisir  Simplified". 

Our  8«rTlc«  I>epartiiieiit  caa  furnish  everything  you  need  for 

the  orchard  at  pri(  rs  which  save  you  money.     Tell  us  your  needs. 

We  are  World  Distributors  for  VRE£LAND*S   "ELECTRO**   SPRAY  CHEMICALS    and   ArsenKt« 

of    Lead    Powder  ( n  per  cent),   which,  used  wet  or  dry.  has  do  equal  in  strength  or  texture.      Avoid  imitations. 

H.  O.  PRATT  CO.,  n-f  B  Ch«inlsta  »ept.  «,  50  Church  Street.  New  York  City 


Write  for 
Free  Book 
on  ^ 
Spray;  - 
ing- 


Brown's 

Auto 
^   Spray 


300,000 
■"use  these  won- 
derful sprayers  to 
I  rid  fields,  fruit  trees,  gar- 
kdens  of  blight,  disease  and  ^,^_ 
Hnsects— to  make  all  pro-    ^^| 
f  duce  big.    Auto  Spray  No.  1 — v 
Capacity  4  Gallons.    Auto  Pop  Nozzle 
throws  from  fine  mist   to    tfrenching 
Vtram.     Docs  not  cIok.     40  styles  and 
sizMof  Hand  nnd  Power  OutOts.  Large 
tprayers  fitted  with 

Non-Clog  Atomic  Nozzle 

onlv  nozzle  thftt  will  Kpniy  any  solution  fur  days 
without    cIcfKjfinnf .       F;t^    ;iiiv    nrike   of    BpraytT. 
Write    for    valuable   Spraying  Guide  Free. 
The  E.  C.  Brown  Co..  2  0   JAT  ST..  ROCHESTER.  M.  T. 


DOUBLE 


SPRAYING 
RESULTS 


Hby   lavinff  half  th(«  lolution  and  labor  with  thai 

■'Kant-Klog"  >prayer 

k  lfln*dltrv«fittpr»7*  from  Mmc  nottl* — 
'  or  flat-  OofM  or  flD»— ttKrit  aDl 
I   IsftKnllf.       Tni    dltTrrwnt  ItjlM 
L  UaUpostAl  fttr  rpMlaJ  vfttt.  A^^ti  vtnud.  ' 
ll<»eli«eter  Spray  Pump  C» 
^  gOT  Broadway,      Rochester,  N.  Y. 


RAIN  OR  SHINE 

SteTenot's  Weather  Cott«g«  fore- 
tells weather  cluuiffes  8  to  SA 
hoars  In  advance.  .-  This  little 
weather  cottace  is  oaref ally  made 
with  thermometer,  modeled  stac^ 
head  and  bird  on  front  of  bulld- 
ins' and  birdhoase  on  roof. 
The  action  is  based  on  scientific 
principles,  and  is  rery  accarate. 
In  bad  weather  the  man.  with 
raised  nmbrella,  comes  oat.  and 
in  fair  weather  the  lady  appears. 
Interestliur  to  the  entire  family. 
■▼ery  cottage  fully  naranteed.  8ixe  7  1-t  in.  hiirh.  Sent 
parcel  post  prepaid  in  U.  S.  or  Canada  for  $1.  Your  money 
back  if  dissatisfied.  PRANK  N.  STIVtNOT  CO.. 

Depl.  6,  Cooper  Union  Now  York  Olty. 


Makes  and  bams  Its  own  gas  and 

produces  a  pure  white,  steadr, 

safe,  100  oandle  power  light.   No 

k  wiok,  smoke,  dirt,  grease  or  odor. 


/loo  I  THE  BEST  LIGHT! 


f  Lighted  instanUy.  OrerSDO  styles. 
Agents  wanted.Write  for  catalog 

•nm  BB8T  UGHT  CO. 

a06  B.  ftth  St.,  Canton,  O. 


FarR  Fence": 

-F5b?ilScTOCY' 


Made  of  OPEN  HEARTH  STEEL  WIFE. 

Proven  by  tests  to  he  the  most  durable 
^wlre  produced.  Heavily  GaWanized  withJ 
PURE  ZINC  Sixty  different  styles  and 
heights,  each  a  Bttisfying-iinaHty  fence. 

WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO  THE  FARMER 
-     AT  DEALER'S  PRICES. 

Be  your  own  merchant  and  put  the 
Dealer's  Profit  in  your  own  pocket 
where  it  belongs.  iThe  following  are  a 
few  of  our  big  values: 

2$-iiKh  Hog  Fence,   •    -    14c.  per  rod. 

41 -inch  Ftnn  Fence,  -    •    21c.  per  rod. 

48-inch  Poultry  Fence.  -    22 Vk.  per  rod. 

Special  Barbed  Wire,  $L40 per SOrod  Spool 
Sold  on  30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL    Get  in  with 
the  shrewd  buyers  hj'  sending  for  our 

I  big  free  Catalogue.  It's  full  of  fence 
bargains.    Write  for  it  today.  | 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  101  Winrh**«!tpr_  TnHtnnn      I 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


;  Get  It  From 
"^^ihe  Factony  \ 
Direct  s 


We  make  you 
the  same  price 
we  would  make 
the  Dealer  or 
Jobber.  That 
is  why  we  can 
saye  yon  money. 
LK>ok  at  these 
very  low  prices. 

CENTS  A  ROD 

for  2«-ii.  kof  fnco 
2ZM  o.  a  rod  for  40-ii.  Uxm  UmtM 
2  5  ;i  c  a  idd  for  M-is.  posltiyfoMi 
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•  1.40  for  80  rod  mool  ^f  Ideal 

, irge  free  Catalog  snoii     _ 

I  styles  of  Farm,  Poultry  and  Xawn  Fence. 


I  BuM  Wilt.  Large  free  Catalog  showing  100 
I  styles  of  Farm,  Poultry  and 
IkITSCLMAN  BROS.  Box  21     Munol«,lnd 


LJiyiii^eu  uy 
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GLEANINGS   IN   BEE   CULTURE 


[^^                                   %  ^%                  *|          are    supplied   every   year   direct  to 

K 1 1  «•  V%  ^  ^    e  ^  ^  ^  #1  e     American  pUnters  than  are  the  seeds  of 

1  B  11  ■    UC3C3    ci  ^^C?C?U.ci    any  other  gfTowers.    Do  your  seeds  come 

*^***  ^^'^^'^^    w  m^^^^^^^^mm^^    ^^^^^    j^.^^    Philadelphia?     If   not.  we 
should  like  to  make  your  acquaintance.    Simply  send  us  your  address  (a  postal  card  will  do)  and 

yjjj-  ...M, ....  «  .    .  .*---- .      .    ^ 

rec 
1 


you  will  receive  Barp««'a  Annnal  for  1914,— a  bric:ht  book  of  182  pages,  which  has  long  been 
*  The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog.'*    "*    *•         -      -     -      .... 


recognized  as ' 


Kindly  write  to-day  I    Address 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Burpee  Btuldings,  Philadelphia 


SPRAYERS  :;5 ■."¥;;;.'« 

They  save  your  crop,  increase  the  yield 
and  improve  the  quality.  Our  Spray  Cal- 
endar shows  when  to  ipray  and  what 
materials  to  use.  Our  "Spray"  booklet 
shows  70  combinattous  of 

Bucket.  Barrel.  Power  and 
Traction  Sprayers  for 
orchard  and  field  crops 
and  other  uses.  Built 
complete  or  in  units — 
buy  just  what  you 
need.  Ask  your  deal- 
er to  show  thctn  and 
let  Uncle  Sara  bring 
ydU  the  rest  oi  the 
story  and  the  spray 
calendar.  Also  "Iron 
Age  Farm  and  Garden 
News"  free. 
Batsman  M'f  g  Co 
Box  I S04 
Qrenloch,  N.  J. 


Strawberries 

(Sammer  and  Fall  Bearing)  and 

All  Small  Fruit  Plants  ^ 

strawberries  and  all  Small  Fruit 
Plants  mean  big  and  quiv-k  profits 
for  you  at  a  email  outlay  of  mcney. 
We  are  headquarters  for  Summer 
and  Fall  Bearing  Straw  berry  Plants, 
.Raspberries,    Blackberries,   Goose- 
berries, Currants.  Grapes,  Fruit  Trees, 
Roses,  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Eggs  for 
,  Crates,  Baskets,  Seed  Potatoes,  etc.    Best 
lowest  price.  30  years'  experience.    Free 
Ufiillofvuluabietfiformation,  Write  today. 

FARMER,  Box  .408,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


40  ACRES  ^Vi;.V.S: 

eresBive.  Amerious  and  other  beet 
eTerbearera.  C^eC  aeqaalatcd 
ofl^  for  teatins.  Bend  ua  lUc 
for  mailing  expense,  and  we 
will  send  yon  6  kish  quality 
everbearlnc  plants  (worth  SI) 
and  goarantee  them  to  fruit  all 
summer  and  fall,  or  money 
refunded.  Oatalogue  with  his* 
tory  FREE  if  you  write  today. 

TNE  SAIDNEI  NUUERT  CO.^ 
Boa  130  OSA«t.  IOWa 


Roses,  Plants,  Seeds, 

Bulbs.  Vines, 
Shrubs,  etc,   by 

mail,  postpaid. 
Safe  arrival  and 
satisfaction  iruar- 
anteed.  00  years 
of  fair  dealioff. 
Hundreds  of  car- 
loads of  P  r  n  1 1 
and  Ornamental 
Trees.  1200  acres, 
60  in  hardy  roses — 
none  better  ^own . 
46  greenhouses  of  Pislmf ,  Perns,  Besonlas,  Qeranlums, 
etc.  Immense  stock  of  Superb  Cennas,  the  queen 
of  bedding  plants.  Large  assortment  of  hardy  Peren- 
nial Plants,  which  last  for  years. 

192-Pa«e  Catalog  F/{£E.    Send  for  H  Tedaj. 
The  Storrs  A  Harrison  Co..  Box  240,  Ptinetville,  Ohio. 


PQPD  SEEDS 

■"■^^    BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

Prictt  Btlow  AU  Ollmt 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 

*  sorts  free  with  every  order  I 

fill  Buy  and  test    Return  if 

j^not  0.  K.— money   refundec^ 

Bfg  Catalog  FREE 
Over  ?00  illustrations  of  vege- 
tables and  flowers.  Send  yours 
_       and  your  neighbors*  auldresses.. 
5HUMWAY,      Rockford.  Ulinoia 


«^^i^Y^*fi|5000  buahel  crop 
1jf4  M^1912  XoBted  and 
£\1  I  %#Buretograw.Flne8t 
^___^_^  quality.  20  leadine 
C  P  P  n  varieties.  Also  Seed 
10  b  b  fc#  Gate.  Barley.  Graw 
^^njLl  Beed,  Potatoes,  etc. 
|V#V/r\I^  Samples  on  applica- 
tion. 1100  acres.  Be  irare  ti>  get 
our  new  catalog. '  Write  today. 
W.  N.  Henrir,  Box  67, New  Carlisle,  O. 


AMH  ^MALL  FRUITS  The  proren  productive  van^ 
nun  OmAI-i.  rnUIIO  tleeofb«rHeB,pupe8.etc.are 
listed  In  my  1014  Oataloe.  Containa  finest  small  frulte,  ▼e8^ 
etable  rootii.  fruit  trees,  and  decorative  stock.  Tells  all  about 
my  unique  Money  Savlna  Seles  Plan.  It  Is  free— write  to  day, 
Arthur  J.  Colllnt.  Boi  42.  Moorettown.  N  J 


Getto^^ 


GROW  BIG.  LUSCIOUS  STRAWBERRIES 

I  You  can  rai&e  large  crops  of  delicious  berries  from  a  small  piece  of  I 
I  ground  if  yuu  start  ri){lit— with  hartiy,  prolific,  carefully  sruwn  plants  I 
Iseleaed  from  aLLEH'S  TBTTB-TO-HAMB  VABIETISB 
1  All  standard  early  and  late  strains  for  every  soil  and  diuiate  requirement.  I 
I WBITE  FOR  1914  BEBBT  BOOK.  Allen's  Berry  Book  is  full  of  I 
I  valuable  inlorniation  on  how  to  grow  berries  and  small  fruits  profitably.  I 
1 1t  lists  and  describes  Strawberries.  Blackberries.  Raspberries,  Grapes*  | 
I  Currants,  Asparagxis,  etc.     Copy  sent  FREE  upon  request. 

I W.  F.  ALLEN.       67  Market  St.,       SALISBURY.  MD. 
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Sharpen  Tools  Quick 

This  wonderfal  tool  grinder, 
^  with  its  rapid  Dimo-Grit  (artifi. 
cial  d  iamond)  Bharpeninfwheels, 
sharpens  anythinsr  from  a  jack- 
knife  to  a  plow  point  quickly  and 
sasily.     No  coolinfiT  by  water  or  dan- 
ger of  drawinjT  temper. 

Luther  SW"*.?' 
Tool  Grinder 

M<ital  fr.„.)e.  aidoaed  shaft  drive,  dost-proof 

IbooingB,  runs  es«y  as  sewing  machine.  25 
times  faster  tbui  srindstone.  10  times  better  than 
«My^^©dal_a1todmOTt8:  f «TpMnflk  teetei-- 
: 


em«y.  SoechU  at 
rip  saw— fijf  saw— ] 
teed.   Send  for  fre 


_   -  -    lathe— <W11— etc    Fully  irnaran* 
I  i    -«  -i^i^'orfrso  booklet  on  tooligrindtog  and 
dstaOs  of  free  trial  offer.  LUTNIR  eillMOIII  CO., 
•as  •••Mi  Wslsr  %%^  miwsakee.  Wis.  . 


RANGER  BICYCLES 

llA\'cimpar(ed  roiier  chains,  sprot  kfts  vaA  ^dals:  New 
Dfparturt  Ccasier- Hrakts  SlIiA  Hubs:  Puncturt  Proof   ' 
Tires:   hif^hest  grade  etfuipment  and  many  adrancrd   I 
features  possessed  liy  no  othcrwheeh .  Guaranteed  Jyrs. 

FACTORY  PRICES.'if^r.TIITo'r'cSS 

wheels.    Other  reliable    mn.lels    from  |lf  up.    A  few 

-ood  second-hand  macliines  t3  to  18. 


(food 


DAYS' FREE  TRIAL  ri^ilTAVC 


prepaid,  anywhere  in  U.S.,  Tviihout  a  cent  in  advance. 

EK)  NOT  BUY  a  bicycle  or    a  pair  of  dres  from 

anyone  at  any  price  until  you  pet  our  Wff  nr^  catalog 

and  special  prices  ^lidantar-veloui  nrweffet .  A  postal 

l>rings  everything.  Ur'riit  iinouK  T IBK8,  C(Mater-Krak« 

_  Bear  Whe^Ut.  lam ns,  parts,  %\xT\Aru-^,  half  ttsual prices. 

Rider  Ai^f^nts  everywhere  are    coinlof;  money  ieU« 

Intr  our  bicycles,  tires  and  sundries.      ^Vrlte  today. 

MEAO  CYCUE  CO.,   D«pt.  6-113,    CHICAGO 


YOUR   HFHS  '^•""•^  •^  FMoitrt 


_       _       _  IdjMt  the  FREE  POUL- 

VAIID      CADIi    TRY  ^OOK  snd  CaUlcMnic 

TOUR  FARII  ;Htt«bj;ROB^^t 
YOUR  MONEY  ^i:;.tt^%^/iss 

Mid  Mem  for  Market  er  Shew*  contains  Mctaroe  off 
SO  Po«Hry  Nomsmi  tells  eost  to  build:  describes 
AMERICA'S  LARGEST  LINE  OF  INCUBAtOR3  AND 
BROODERS-t2.26to|48each.    Write  today. 

rCe..    SlBsarySt.  BeffakliT. 


^  INVESTICATC— Bwl  and  CheSMel  Seedlna  1. ^ 

Alsike  Clover  snd  Timothy  mixed.  Folly  1-1  alslke,  a  blu 
barsahL  OreateathQy  ana  pasture  combfaaUoa  grown. 
Write  for  Fr*e  Sample  and  76' page  catalog  and  circulars 
describing  this  wonderful  grass  mixture.  Beats  anything 
you  cansow  and  ridiculously  cheap.  We  handlo  only  best 
tested  redeaned  seed  guaranteed.  Write  before  advance. 
A.  A.  BCIIIIY  SCCO  CO..        Box  see        Ciartndsjlow^ 


Alsike  -  Clover  -  Seed 

Small  Red.  Larfce  Red,  White.  Yellow  Sweet 
Cloyer;  Alfalfa.  Timothy,  Blue  Grass,  Millet. 
Rape,  etc.  Good  Seed  Corn  in  varieties. 
Seed  leaflet  and  apiary-supply  catalog  free. 

F.  A.  8NELL,    .    .    Mllladgavilla,  Illinois 
Carroll  County 

SSMJ!!!  GRAPE  VINES 

OO  varletlee.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  ete.  Beat  rooted 
stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  8  sample  vines  —  10c.  Descriptive 
price  list  free.  Lewis  Roeseh,  Bex  K,  Predenia,  N.  Y. 


ELECTRIC 

steel 
Wheel    . 
Handy 
Wagons 
Are  Big  , 

Money 
SAVERS! 
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more  J 
bIpL  i 
ilftlnp  or  pitch/ 
\l\^.  Su%-t'i3  voii 
work  and  llpht-  J 
ener<'ntt  nearij  | 
M9&.     Don't  rut  j 
fields    or    roadd.  ' 
We  also  furnish 
Electric    Steel  ' 
Wbeela  to  fit  ANY  ^ 
wagon.  Wheels  can't^  ^^ 
dry  out  or  rot.  fiend  for 
f  ree  boo  it  o  f  CaetB  and  proof  1.  ^ 
ClectHo  Wheel  Co., 
eS  Kim  Street, 
qulncj,  III.         "* 


PURE  SWEET  SAOO 

CLOVER  Ds:: 


BMOKST  MONIY-^MICni  KNOWN-WVISTMATK 

The  greatast  fOngeplaat  that  grows*  Sapertor  to  all 
as  a  fmuizsr  Equal  ro  Alnlta  for  hay.  Excels  tor  pas- 
tors, ^fcillds  op  worn-out  soil  qolddy  snd  produces  hn* 
msnsr  crops,  worth  from  |fO  to  fW  per  acre.  Easy  to  get 
started,  nt>ws  «*vsiywhsie>  on  all  lands  of  solL    Don't 


started,  gro^ 
dshiywrittn 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 


By  feeding  raw  bone. 

times  thai  of  grain.      „^ 

vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier. 


Its  egg-produolng  Talue  Is  f  onr 

in.    Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 


profits  larger. 

MANN'S ';::»I  Bono  Cuttir 

Onto  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
ffrtstle.  Never  clogs.  10  Days'  Free  Trial. 
NO  mon«r  In  aovance. 

Bead  Teday  fer  Free  Beok. 
K  W.  Maaa  Co..  Box    37,  MiHerd,  Mi 


Strawberries 

YIELD  $500  to  11200  per  acre 
under  the  Kellogg  sure- crop 
method.    Our  beautifully 


illastrated  64-page  book  giv 

KelloffR   \Vi, 
and  tells  all  about  the  great 


the  complete   Kellog 


ives 
ay 


Kellogg  plant  farms  in  Ore- 
gon,   Idaho    and    Michigan. 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO. 
[?-T  400.      Thrto  Rivort,  Mich. 


Hiirs  Evergreens  Growj 


Best  lor  windbreaks.    Protect  crops  and  siock. 
Keep  hou^  and  bam  wanner  save  fuel— save 
feed.    Hilt's  evergreens  are  hardy,  nursery- 
grown— low  priced.  Get  Hill's  hee  Illustrated 
evergreen  book  and  list  of  Great  Bargain  Of- 
fers—from f4-  50  up  per  Thousand.  56  years 
experieace.  World's  largest  growers.  Write. 

n.  HILL  HCB8BRY  lO.,  !■«.     " 

■     "        ■       -        His. 


lidteSt  Book  liJS  publlthed^itt 

pages  practical  facts.   180  bsaatlful  pictures. 

Teus  how  to  breed.  hstch,resd  and  market  by 

latest  Improved  methods.    All  about  Runner 

duoks  and  S2  other  pure-bred  varieties.  This 

50  cent  book  and  lowest  price  Hat  of  best  fowls, 

eggs,  incubators,  supplies,  etc.,  only  6  cenis. 

BERRl'S  PCULTKY  FAIH,  Boi  97.  Qsrisds.lows 


^ 


raised,  pore  bred,  of  flnest  plumage.  TOwls. 
eggs  and  incubators  at  lowest  prioe8.*Amer- 
iSTijpeatest  poultry  fsnn.  Send  4c  for  large, 
fine  mh  Annual  Catalog  and  Poultry  Book. 
B.  F.  NmSITOO..  MX  836  IMilMTO.  MINN. 
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OLi&AKtKQS  IN  Bfifi:  CVVTVRIt 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


We  announce  the  installing  of  complete 
WEED- PROCESS  FOUNDATION  MA- 
CHINERY  in  our  new  Ogden  warehouse 


Resulting  advantages  to  UTAH,  IDAHO.  COLORADO, 
NEVADA,  and  MONTANA  beekeepers: 

SPECIAL  PRICES  and  LOWER  FREIGHT  RATES  on  foundation. 

HIGHER  NET  PRICE  and  QUICKER  SETTLEMENT  on  beeswax  shipments. 

Get  our  prices  for  working  your  beeswax  into  foundation. 


Remember  we  are  headquarters  for  '*ROOT"  bee  supplies  and  ••American"  honey-cans. 

1914-  cars  now  arriving.     Write  for  prices.     Honey  and  beeswax 

accepted  in  payment  for  g^oods. 


Superior  Honey  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah 
Superior  Honey  Co.,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 

For  special  Information  a4dresa  us  at  Ogden,  Utah 


SAVE$50T0«00 


Buy  Direct  nrom  the  Actual  Mannlactiirer. 

Quit  payinK  tribute  tu  "Trunts**  and  "Combines.**    Stop  iiaylnff  a  lot  of  unnecessiary  mid- 
dlemen's profits.    Buy  dirt*ct  at  my  wholej<ale  factory  prii*e«  and  «ave  |50  to  fSOO. 

Galloway  tni^inesare  made  in  our  own  modem  factory.  They  are  standard,  hifrh-qual- 
y,  proven  engiiicH.  Thousands  in  use.  Made  in  sises  iK  to  15  H.  P.— either  stationary  or 
imountcd.  Sold  on  SO  Days*  Free  Trial,  backed  by  5- Year 
Guarantee  in  ''  black  and  white  **  and  ^,000  Lepil  Bond. 
You  take  no  risk  whatever  when  you  buy  on  my  plan. 
Money  back  with  ftvight  paid  lx>th  ways  if  not  satisfied. 
That*s  my  unequaled  otTer  ijwt  nutshell.  Can  you  beat  it^ 

Write  for 
My  Special 
Offer 


lio  it  today?    When  you  write  for  my  cataloir  I  am  go- 
ing: to  make  you  a  special  offer.    An  offer  that  will  help  you  to  get  your  en- 
gine partly  or  entirely  without  cost  to  you  in  the  end.    No  soliciting     No 
canvassing.    Just  a  straight  "business  proposition.**    Write. 


nu  Out  ^^^miani  Calle- 
Coupon  .^  way  Cempcoy. 

v^  765  Galloway  8la^ 
^^     tVatertoo,  lewa. 

for  your  work.  No  other  manufacturer'makes  you  as  low' prices,  as  Tiberaf  tenns^#'Pl«»"  »«"»* »"®  without 
as  strong  guarantees,  or  gives  you  as  full  protection.    Try  my  plan,  and  let  me^^J 
prove  it  to  you.    Fill  in.  cut  out  and  mail  coupon,  or  write  me  a  postal  for  ^^t 
my  catalog  and  special  offer.    Do  it  now  before  you  lay  this  paper  down.    ^ 
^<^ress  ^♦Nan.e, 

^    p.  o 


KRFP  SERVICE  My  big  corps  of  engine  experts  will  help  you  select  ^ 

*  *»^-'*J  bUEEAU   and  install  without  cost  to  you  the  best  size  and  style  engine^ 


any  oliiigatlou  on  my  part, 
your  new,  n«e  Bugine  Cat- 
*  alog^Postage  paid. 


Wm.  Galloway,  President 

WUliaxn  Galloway  Company,  Waterloo,  Iowa  jf 
765  Galloway  Station 


stale F.  R.  D.. 


^^    We  also  manufacture  and  sell  direct  cream  lepar^ 
l^ators,  manure  sprccidcrs  and  other  farm 
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Classified   Advertisements 

Motloas  will  be  inaertcd  In  tliete  oUasUled  colamns  at 
16  e«ot«  per  line.  AdrertlMmenta  Intended  for  this 
d«p*rtment  onn  not  be  leee  than  two  line*,  and  should 
not-ezeeed  Are  lines,  and  you  most  aay  you  want  your 
adTertUement  In  the  Clanlfled  Colnnna  or  we  «  ill  not 
be  reeponalble  for  errom. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  FOR  SALE 


S«e  onr  special  tale  of  honey  on  advertising  v»ge 
8  of  this  issue.      The  A.  I.  Root  Go.,  Medina.  0. 

Choice  aster  hon^  of  verr  fine  flavor  in  60-Ib. 
cans,  two  cans  per  cftse.  H.  0.  Lei,  Brooksville,  Ky. 

Bronzed  honey  labelSt  1000  for  80  ets.;  others,  60 
cts.  per  1000.     Pbabl  Oabd  Co.,  Clintonville,  Ct. 

Fob  Sale. — Choice  extracted  honey  in  new  60-Ib. 
cans  at  9  cts.  per  lb.    J.  P.  Moobe,  Morgan,  Ky. 

Fob  Sale. — Finest  quality  clover  and  buckwheat 
honey  in  60-lb.  cans.  C.  J.  Baldridoi. 

Homestead  Farm,  Kendaia,  N.  T. 

Fob  Sale. — No.  1  white  comb,  $8.60  per  case; 
No.  2.  $8.20 ;  24  lbs.  to  case. 

Wiley  a.  Latshaw,  Carlisle,  Ind. 

Fob  Sale. — 3000  lbs.  of  fine  extracted  honey  in 
60-Ib.  cans.,  9  cts.  per  lb.  Geobob  RAroH,  Grange 
Mountain  Bee  Farm,  Qnttenberg,  N.  J. 

Fob  Sale. — ^Aster,  goldenrod,  yellow-top  honey- 
blends,  fine  quality.  6  H  cts.  per  lb. 

JOB  C.  Weayeb.  Cochrane,  Ala. 

Fob  Sale. — Several  tons  of  raspberry-milkwee<% 
honey  (mostly  milkweed)  in  new  60-lb.  cans  (two 
in  a  case),  a  very  fine  honey.  Write  for  price.  Small 
sample  free.         P.  W.  Sowikski,  Bellalre,  Mich. 

Fob  Salb. — 200  cases  of  No.  1  and  fancy  alfalfa 
and  sweet-clover  honey  in  light  shipping  cases,  no 
glass.  Win  ship  safe  by  freight.  Corrugated  pads 
between  sections;  $2.76  per  case.  R.  B.  Piftlby, 
416  Marquette  Ave^  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

Fob  Sale. — ^White-clover  honey,  none  better.  In 
10-Ib.  pails,  six  in  a  case,  at  $6.60  per  case;  6-Ib. 
pails,  12  in  a  case,  at  $7.00  per  ease:  H-Ib.  glass 
jars,  24  in  a  case,  at  $2.80  per  ease.  Sample,  4  cts. 
Abo  in  60-lb.  cans,  very  nice  amber  honey. 

Hbnby  Stewabt,  Prophetstown,  HI. 

Fob  Sale. — Blended  raspberry,  buckwheat,  and 
goldenrod  honey;  has  a  thick  body  and  a  strong  and 
very  rich  flavor.  Put  up  for  sale  in  new  60-lb.  tin 
cans.  Price  $6.00  a  can.  Sample  by  mail,  10  cts., 
which  may  be  applied  on  an  order  for  honey. 

Elmeb  Hutchinsok,  Pioneer,  Mich. 

Fob  Sale. — No.  1  white  comb,  $3.26  per  case; 
No.  2  white,  $2.75;  No.  1  fall  comb.  $2.76  per  case; 
No.  2  fall,  $2.60  per  case.  All  cases  have  24  sec- 
tions to  case,  and  six  cases  to  carrier.  Amber  ex- 
tracted, 8  eta. 

Qfibin-the-quben-bbeedeb,  Bellevue,  O. 


honey  and  wax  wanted 


Wanted. — Comb,  extracted  honey,  and  beeswax. 
R.  A.  BuBMETT  A  Co.,  178  So.  Water  St.,  CJhicago. 

Wanted. — Comb  honey  and  beeswax.  State  what 
you  have  and  price.    J.  E.  HaBbis,  Morristown,  Tenn. 

Wanted. — Honey,  extracted  and  comb.  Will  buy 
or  handle  on  commission.  Beeswax — will  pay  high 
est  price.    Hildbeth  A  Seoelken,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

We  pay  highest  market  price  for  beeswax.  Will 
also  work  your  beeswax  into  "  Weed  Process  "  foun- 
dation for  you  at  reasonable  price.  Supibiob  Hon- 
ey Co.,  Ogden,  Utah,  and  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. 


FOB  SALE 


Fob  Sale. — A  full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  Root's 
prices.  A.  L.  Hbaly,  Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico. 

Fob  Sale. — ^Full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  factory 
prices.  E.  M.  DuNKEL,  Osceola  Mills,  Pa. 

Fob  Sale. — Comb-honey  supers  nailed  and  paint- 
ed, cheap.     Write  H.  Hettel,  Marine,  111. 

We  now  manufacture  the  famous  '*Weed  Process" 
comb  foundation.  Special  prices  quoted  on  request. 
SuPEBiOB  Honey  Co.,  Ogden.  Utah. 

Beekeepers,  let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  hives, 
smokers,  foundation,  veils,  etc.  They  are  nice  and 
cheap.  White  Mfo.  Co.,  Greenville,  Tex. 

New  crop  of  extra-fine  quality  alfalfa  seed,  $7.00 
per  bushel;  sacks.  25  cto.  extra;  also  some  sweet- 
clover  seed.         R.  L.  Snodobass,  Augusta,  Kan. 

Fob  Sale. — Empty  second-hand  cans,  two  cans  to 
the  case;  good  as  new;  26  cto.  per  case. 

C.  H.  W.  Webeb  a  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Fob  Sale. — Better  hive  for  less  monev.  Beekeep- 
ers' supplies  and  standard-bred  Italian  bees.  Write 
for  catalog.        A.  E.  Bubdiok,  Sunnyside,  Wash. 

The  best  of  bee  goods  for  the  least  money.  Send 
for  new  catalog.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded. H.  8.  Dxtby  A  Son,  St.  Anne,  HL 

Fob  Salb. — Root's  goods  and  Dadant's  foundation 
at  factory  prices. 

Spbnoeb  Apiabibs  Co.,  Nordhoff,  Cal. 

Fob  Salb. — 600  lbs.  yellow  biennial  sweet-clover 
seed  at  $14.00  per  bushel  of  60  lbs.,  hulled  seed. 
R.  L.  SNODOBASfl,  Harrisburg,  Col. 

Fob  Salb. — Root's  goods  at  factory  prices.  Fresh 
stock  and  prompt  accurate  service.  Let's  get  ac- 
quainted.    L.  W.  CBpYATT,  Box  184,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Fob  Sale. — 2H  H.  P.  Thos.  motorcycle  in  good 
order.  I  will  take  bees  and  supplies  in  part  or  full 
payment.  C.  A.  Gaines,  Versalllee,  Ky. 

1914  cars  Root's  Bee  Supplies  and  American 
honey-cans  now  arriving.  For  quick  shipmenU  order 
from  SuPEBiOB  Honey  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah,  and  Idaho 
Falls.  Idaho. 

Fob  Sale. — Barnes  foot-power  saw,  $16.00;  25 
eight-frame  bodies  in  flat,  $6.00 ;  26  covers  for  same, 
nailed  and  painted,  $5.00;  26  bottom-boards,  nailed 
and  painted,  $5.00'  26  improved  covers,  ten-frame, 
in  flat,  $6.00:  10  Alley  drone  and  queen-traps,  $2.00. 
First  check  of  $85  ukes  the  lot.  Alplaus  Bee  and 
Poultby  Fabm,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

The  Beeketpert'  Review  Clubbing  List:  The  Re- 
view and  OlearUnge  one  year,  $1.50.  The  Review 
and  American  Bee  Journal  one  year.  $1.60.  All 
three  for  one  year  only  $2.00.  Dealers  or  those 
wanting  to  buy  honey  kindly  ask  for  a  late  number 
of  the  Review  having  a  list  of  100  producers  having 
honey  for  sale.     Address 

The  Bbekbepebs'  Reyiew,  NorthsUr,  Mich. 


BEAL  ESTATE 


Fertile  Virginia  Farms,  small  and  large,  on  rail- 
road, $16  an  acre  up.  Easy  paymento.  Write  for 
list.  Send  names  of  two  friends  interested  in  Virgin- 
ia, and  receive  our  beautiful  magasine  one  year  free. 
F.  H.  LaBaumb.  Agr'l  Agt.  Norfolk  k  Western  Ry., 
Room  246,  N.  k  W.  Bldg.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Men  of  ambition  prosper  in  the  Southeast.  Small 
capital  with  energy  will  accomplish  wonderful  re- 
sults. Dairy,  stock,  fruit,  or  poultry  will  make  you 
independent.  Land  sells  from  $16  an  acre  up.  Grow- 
ing season  from  7  to  10  months'  duration.  Modern 
schools,  good  highways  and  churches.  "  The  South- 
em  Field  "  magazine  and  farm  lists  on  requeet.  M. 
V.  RiOHABDB,  Land  and  Industrial  Agent,  Room  27, 
Southern  Railway,  Washington,  D.  0, 
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WANTS  AND  EXOHANQES 


Wantbd. — 100  colonies  of  bees. 

B.  J.  HOLDKN,  Dorset,  Ohio. 

I  pay  cash  for  used  beehives.     Any  quantity. 
....  Jamhs  Renwick,  Leroy,  Ind. 

Wanted. — Southern  queens.     200  for  May  deliv- 
ery. P.  B.  Cavanagh,  Hebron,  Ind. 


Wanted. — 250  colonies  of  bees,  from  a  location 
free  from  disease.     Box  3770,  Gleanings,  Medina,  O. 

Will  buy  bees.  Myself  examine,  pack,  and  ship. 
Write  F.  A.  Allen,  Philipsburg,  Que. 

Wantkd. — 10-inch  foundation  mill.  Must  be  in 
good  condition  and  a  barfcain. 

George  Slonr,  Buckholt«,  Texas. 

Wanted. — Bees  in  lots  of  25  to  300  colonies, 
preferably  within  250  miles  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  W.   Smith,   Birmingham,   Mich, 

Wanted. — Used  ten-frame  hives  or  supers  with 
combe.     No  diseased  combs.         G.  S.  Warnee, 

Rt.  3,  Box  25,  Santa  Ana,  Cal. 

Wanted. — To  exchange  "  Root "  bee  supplies  and 
"  American "  honey -cans  for  honey  in  five-gallon 
cans  or  for  beejswax.  Superior  Honey  Co.,  Ogden, 
Utah,  and  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. 

Wanted  — 50  to  100  colonies  of  bees  and  extract- 
ing-supers  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  State  or  On- 
tario, Can.     S^ate  price  and  kind  in  first  letter. 

57298  H,  38,  care  of  Gleanings,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Wanted. — To  furnish  every  beekeeper  within  500 
miles  of  Boise,  Idaho,  with  the  best  and  cheapest  bee 
supplies  on  the  market,  qv/ility  considered.  Send  me 
your  order  or  a  list  of  your  requirements  for  1914. 
Our  catalog  and  price  list  will  be  mailed  to  you  free. 
Order  early  and  get  the  discounts. 

0.  £.  Shriyks,  Boise,  Idaho. 


BEES  and  QXTEENS 


For  Sale. — 50  to  200  colonies,  eii?ht-frame,  first- 
class.  E.  P.  Atwater,  Meridian,  Idaho. 

Am  booking  orders  now  for  three-band  Italian 
queens.  J.  I.   Ban^s,  Liberty,  Tenn. 

Pure  Italian  bees  or  their  hybrids,  in  L.  10  frames, 
wired,   full  foundation,    1   or   100. 

Jos.  Walrath,  Antioch,  Cal. 

For  Sale. — 150  colonies  or  carload  of  Italian 
bees  in  len-frane  Lan:?stroth  hives,  in  Missouri. 
Address  11.  P.  Holtkrmann,  Brantford,  Out.,  Can. 

Golden-yellow  Italian  queens  my  specialty.  Un- 
tested, $1.00:  tested,  $1.50.  Ready  April  1.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed.     E.  A.  Simmons,  Greenville,    Ala. 

For  Sale. — Ten  eight  and  ten  frame  hives  of  Ital- 
ian bee«  cheap.  Eugene  Luttringer, 

249  Market  St.,  Paterson,  N,  J. 

California  Golden  queens  produce  the  bright  work- 
ers, equal  to  any.  Tested,  $1.25  to  $2.50;  mated, 
75  cts. ;  12,  $8.00;  50,  $32;  100,  $60. 

W.  A.  Barstow  &  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


1914  queens,  Moore's  strain  of  leather-colored 
Italians  in  April  at  75  cts.  Write  us  for  prices  on 
nuclei.      Address 

Ogden  Bek  and  Honey  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 

For  Sale. — Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce 
golden  hees;  for  gentleness  and  honey-gathering  they 
are  equal  to  any.  Every  queen  guaranteed.  Price 
^1.00;  6  for  $5,00.     Wm.  S.  Babnbtt,  Harnett's,  Va. 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE   CULTURE 

Fob  Sale. — 75  colonies  Italian  bees  in  ten-frame 
dovetailed  hives,  first-class  condition ;  warranted  free 
from  disease:  $6.50  per  colo-ny. 

N.  P.  Anderson,  Eden  Prairie,  Minn. 

Italian  bees  in  pound  packages  and  on  comb  our 
specialty;  30-page  catalog  giving  beginners'  outfit 
free;  also  queens. 

THE  Deroy  Taylor  Co.,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — Italian  queens,  bees  by  pound.  De- 
scriptive list  free.  Apiaries  under  State  inspection. 
Leaflets,  "How  to  Introduce  Queens,"  15  cts.; 
••  How  to  Increase,"  15  cts. :  both  25  cts. 

E.  E.  MOTT,  Glen  wood,  Mich. 

Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce  golden  bees, 
the  brightest  kind,  gentle,  and  as  good  honey-gather- 
ers as  can  be  found.  Each:  $1.00;  six,  $5.00;  test- 
ed, $2.00;  breeders,   $5.00  to  $10.00. 

J.  B.  Brockwrll,  Malvern  Hill,  Va. 

Phelps'  Goldens  combine  the  qualities  you  want. 
They  are  great  honey-gatherers,  beautiful  and  gentle. 
Mated,  $1.00;  tested,  $2.00  and  $3.00;  breeders, 
$5.00  and  $10.00.  C.  W.  Phelps  &  Son, 

3  Wilcox  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Fob  Salk. — Several  yards  of  bees  on  five  years' 
time  and  easy  terms  of  payment.  No  disease,  and 
best  of  locations.  All  we  ask  is  that  you  help  us 
work  these  bees  for  several  months  this  year  to  shov 
your  ability  to  manage  them.  Further  particulars  on 
request.       Spencer  Apiaries  Co.,  Nordhoff,  Cal. 

Queens  bred  from  Moore's  and  Doolittle's  best 
Italian  stock :  untested,  60  cts.  each ;  $6.60  per  dos. ; 
$50.00  per  100.  Tested.  90  cts.  each,  $10.20  per  dos. ; 
$80.00  per  100.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Book  orders 
now.  Nuclei,  any  quantity,  two-frame,  $1.50;  three- 
frame,  $2.00.  Add  price  of  above  queens  wanted. 
Spencer  Apiaries,  Nordhoff,  Cal. 

Goldens  and  three-band  Italians,  ready  March  1. 
They  have  been  bred  for  three  points — prolificness, 
gentleness,  and  honey-gathering  qualities.  Select  un- 
tested, each,  75  cts.;  6,  $4.25;  12,  $8.25;  50. 
$32.60;  100,  $60.00.  Tested,  $1.50;  select  tested, 
$2.00;  three-banded  breeders,  $4.00;  golden  breed- 
ers, $6.00.  Garden  City  Apiarv  Co., 
Rt  3,  Box  86,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Fob  Sale. — Three-banded  Italian  queens,  nuclei, 
and  bees  by  the  pound.  March  15  to  June  15.  un- 
tested queens,  each,  75  cts.;  6,  $4.25;  12.  $8.25; 
tested,  each,  $1.25;  6,  $7.25;  12,  $14.00.  Bees  by 
pound:  lib.  package,  $1.26;  6,  $7.25;  12,  $14.00. 
If  you  wish  a  queen  with  bees  bv  the  pound  add 
price  of  queen.  Write  for  circular  ana  complete 
price  list.  Brown  &  Berry,  Hayneville.  Ala. 

For  Sale. — California  Italian  queens,  Gk>ldens  and 
Three-banders  by  return  mail  after  March  15 ;  select 
untested,  75  cts.;  12,  $8.00;  tested,  $1.00;  breeders, 
$3.00.  Bees  by  the  pound  a  specialty,  ready  April 
1;  1  lb.,  $1.25;  2  lbs.,  $2.25;  large  lots,  less.  Book- 
ing orders  now.  Deliveries  and  satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. Correspondence  solicited.  Circular  free. 
J.  E.  Wing,  155  Schiele  Ave.,  San  Jo^e,  Cal. 

Good  Queens. — Good  queens  are  a  real  necessity 
in  any  apiary  if  best  results  are  to  be  expected.  The 
old  leather- colored  three-band  Italians  have  proven 
themselves  to  be  the  best  general-purpose  bees  ex- 
tant. These  I  can  supply  in  any  quantity  you  maj 
wish.  Untested,  $1.00  each;  $4.25  for  six;  $8.00 
per  dozen.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction.  All  orders 
will  have  prompt  attention. 

E.  J.  Atohlbt,  Bloomington,   Cal. 

For  Sale. — Early  swarms  at  fall  prices;  H-lb. 
bees,  $1.00;  1  lb.  bees,  $1.50.  Add  price  of  queen 
if  wanted.  Untested  three-band  Italian  queens,  75 
cts.  each;  tested  Italian  queens,  $1.25  ea<;h.  These 
are  bred  from  best  honey-fathering  strain.  No  dis- 
ease. Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  This 
is    undoubtedly    the    best    way    for    Northern    honey- 

fjroducers  to  increase  and  improve  their  stock.  De- 
iverv  begins  about  April  6.  Capacity,  40  swarms 
per  day.  W.  D.  Achord,  FiUpatrick^  Ala, 
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I  will  sell  and  ship  some  bees  from  my  400  colo- 
nies from  northern  Louisiana  in  April  and  May. 
Two-comb  nuclei,  $2.00*  3-comb,  $2.50.  One  pound 
bees  in  Root  cages,  $1.50;  two  pounds,  $2.50. 
Queens  with  bees,  75  cts.  extra;  young  untested,  or 
last  season's  tested,  ordered  separate,  $1.00  each. 
H.  G.  AHLIB8,  West  Bend,  Wis. 

Eably  Qubbns. — Those  who  desire  early  queens 
can  be  supplied  by  sending  orders  to  us.  Only  three- 
band  Italians  stand  the  severe  test  against  diseases, 
and  our  bees  are  clean.  Untested  queens.  $1.00 
each;  $4.25  for  six;  $8.00  per  dozen.  Always  safe 
arrival  and  satisfaction  to  everybody.  If  you  desire 
queens  in  large  lots  earlv,  better  let  us  book  you  as 
soon  as  convenient,  and  money  can  be  sent  when 
queens  are  wanted.  Your  check  is  good,  or  any  way 
you  wish  to  remit. 

Thb  RiAi/ro  HOKBT  Co.,  Box  73,  Rialto,  Oal. 

Many  men  of  many  raindvs;  but  the  minds  of  prac- 
tical beekeepers  are  turned  toward  the  old  reliable 
three-band  Italians.  We  have  them  in  their  purity, 
new  blood,  new  importation.  Untested  queens  from 
March  to  June,  $1.00  each;  $4.25  for  six,  or  $8.00 
per  dozen ;  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  to  all  custom- 
ers. Write  for  prices  on  large  quantities.  You  do 
not  have  to  return  dead  queens  to  us — ^just  state  it 
so  on  a  postal  card,  and  queens  dead  on  arrival  will 
be  replaced  promptly. 

Thb  GoidJBN  Rulb  Bbb  Co.,  Riverside,  Cal. 


POULTRY 


Rhode  Island  Reds.  Strone  baby  chicks  for  sale. 
Write  me.  E.  O.  WAiiTZ,  Medina.  Ohio. 

Eggs  for  hatching,  8.  C.  White  Orpingtons.  Mat- 
ing list  free.     Jambs  R.  Lampson,  box  B,  Medina.  O. 

Eggs  for  sale.  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Barred 
Rocks,  $1.00  per  15. 

H.  J.  RODENBEBO,  Rt.  4,  Metropolis,  111. 

Stock  and  eggs  for  sale,  all  leading  varieties;  also 
geese  and  Belgian  hares.     Catalog  free. 

Levi  ^tumb,  Richland  Center,  Pa. 

Pure-bred  Indian  Runner  ducks,  snow-white  eggs, 
15  for  $1.00;   100  for  $6.00.     J.  C.  Whbelbb, 

921  Austin  Boul.,  Oak  Park,  111. 

Silver  Campines  are  money-makers.  I  offer  first- 
class  stock,  $10;  $12  per  trio. 

Elmbb  W.  Palmbb,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 

Pure  white  and  fawn  and  white  Indian  Runners, 
Pekins.     Catalog  free.     White-egg  strains. 

Thb  Dbboy  Taylob  Co.,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

Lbohobns. — Eggs  for  hatching.  S.  C.  W.  Leg- 
horns, $5.00  per  100;  $1.00  per  15.     Send  for  cata 

log.  WOODWOBTH    FABM,    WiltOU,    Ct. 

EOGS. — 20  for  $1.00;  leading  varieties  prize  poul- 
try, pigeons,  hares,  etc.  Booklet  free.  Large  illus- 
trated catalog,  10  cts.       F.  G.  Wile,  Telford,  Pa. 

Corning  strain  8.  C.  White  Leghorn  eggs  and  day- 
old  chicks  for  sale.  Also  a  few  lusty  cockerels.  This 
«train  lays,  weighs,  and  pays. 

F.  J.  ABMSTBONO,  Nevada,  Ohio. 


«,    15   eggs,    $1.25.      Day-old 
Buff   Wyandott,    utility-stock 


8.    C.   White    Leghorn 
chicks,    15    cts.   each.      B  ,  .  . 

eggs,  per  setting  of   15,  $2.00.      Day-old  chicks,   20 
cts.  each.  John  Riedbb,  Medina.  Ohio. 

Rhode  Island  Reds,  Partridge  Wyandottes,  Mot- 
tled Anconas,  White  Leghorns,  White  Cornish;  Pe- 
kin,  Rouen,  Pawn  and  White  Indian  Runner  ducks - 
also  pure-white  Indian  Runners  and  White  Call 
docks.  Line-bred  stock  for  sale.  Eggs  to  set.  Prices 
reasonable  for  high-class  stock. 

L,  O.  Oaby,  Trimble,  Ohio, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Choice  maple  syrup  direct  from  producer. 

C.  C.  Pabkhubst,  Rt.  1,  Phalanx  SUtion,  Ohio., 

Belgian  hares,  breeders,  and  youngsters.    List  free. 
Habvey  L.   Stumb,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

Pigeons!  Pigeons  I  Thousands,  all  breeds;  lowest 
prices;  satisfied  customers  everywhere.  Start  with 
our  $$$-making  Jumbo  Squab-breeders.  Large,  free, 
instructive,   illustrated  matter. 

Peoyidbnob  Squab  Co.,  Providence,  B.  I. 


HELP  WANTED 


Wanted. — Strong,  experienced  help  in  apiary. 
Please  give  full  particulars  in  first  letter. 

W.  D.  Wbight,  Altamont,  N.  Y. 

Wanted. — Reliable  man  of  good  habits  to  work 
with  bees  and  on  small  farm  for  season  of  1914. 
Give  age,  experience,  and  wages. 

Fbank  Kittingeb,  Caledonia,  Wis. 

Wanted. — A  good  young  man  for  the  season  of 
1914  to  work  with  bees.  Stat«  salary,  experience, 
age,  etc.,  in  first  letter. 

Fbank  C.  Albxandbb,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 

Wanted. — Another  young  man  of  good  habits,  who 
is  interested,  to  work  with  bees  and  on  farm  for 
coming  season.     Have  nearly  1000  colonies. 

N.  L.  Stevens,  Venice  Center.  N^  Y. 

Wanted. — Man  (married  preferred)  experienced 
in  queen-raising;  employment  by  the  year  on  a  sal- 
ary and  percentage. 

Ooden  Bee  and  Honey  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Wanted. — Steady  single  man  to  work  on  six-acre 
fruit-farm,  and  help  with  800  colonies  of  bees.  State 
age,  experience,  and  wages  expected  in  first  letter, 
with  references.  D.  L.  Woodwabd,  Clarksville.  N.  Y. 

W^ANTED. — A  young  man  of  good  character  to 
work  in  our  honey-producing  yards  and  queen-rear- 
ing department.  Please  st«te  experience  and  wages 
expected  in  first  letter.     We  furnish  board. 

Bkown  &  Bebby,  Hayneville,  Ala. 

I  could  take  two  or  three  young  men  of  good  clean 
habits  to  learn  beekeeping  during  the  season  of 
1914;  crop  last  year,  80,000  lbs.  Board  free,  and 
something  more  if  we  both  do  well. 

K.  F.  HOLTEBMANN,  Brantford,  Ont.,  Canada. 

Wanted. — Single  young  man  with  some  experi- 
ence for  season  of  1914,  beginning  about  the  middle 
of  May ;  must  be  strictly  temperate,  industrious,  and 
willing  to  work  hard  in  the  busy  season.  State  age, 
experience,  and  wages  expected,  with  board  supplied, 
in  first  letter.     Give  references. 

EwABT  McEvoY,  Woodbum,  Ontario,  Can. 

Exceptional  opportunity. — Shares  or  share  and 
salary,  with  prospect  of  future  interest,  to  right  man ; 
operating  150  to  300  hives  of  bees  in  a  location 
where  both  clover  and  heavy  autumn  flows  are  se- 
cured by  usin^  motor  truck.  Sure  fall  location. 
State  your  qualifications  and  experience  in  first  letter. 
F.  B.  Cavanaqh,  Hebron,  Ind. 


SITUATION  wanted 


Wanted. — Work  in  the  bee  business.  I  am  a 
thoroughly  experienced  beekeeper,  having  worked 
with  bees  for  12  jears;  producea  comb  and  extracted 
honey;  familiar  with  disease  and  queen-rearing;  also 
with  the  use  of  autos  and  trucks.  I  am  28  yearK 
old  and  single;  no  bad  habit**.  References  furnished. 
State  wages   in   first  letter.      E.   A.   Knemeveb, 

218  E.  Mt.  Ave.,  Fort  Collins,  Col. 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BBE  CULTURE 


BEEKEEPEBS'  DIBECTOBY 


If  you  need  queens  by  return  mail  send  to  J.  W. 
K.  Shaw  A  Co.,  Loreauville,  Iberia  Parish,  La. 

Nutmes  Italian  queens,  leather  color,  after  June 
1,  $1.00.  A.  W.  Yatm,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Well-bred  bees  and  queens.     Hives  and  supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  Cook,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

2UIBN8. — Improved  red-clover  Italians  bred  for 
nesB.  June  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  queens,  75c. 
each;  dozen,  $8.00;  select,  $1.00  each;  dosen,  $10; 
tested  queens,  81.25  each;  dozen,  $12.00.  Safe  ar- 
rival and  satisfaction  gruaranteed. 

H.  C.  CLBM0N8,  Boyd,  Ky. 

Quirin's  famous  improved  Italian  queens,  nuclei, 
colonies,  and  bees  by  the  pound,  ready  in  May.  Our 
stock  is  northern-bred  and  hardy;  five  yards  winter- 
ed on  summer  stands  in  1908  and  1909  without  a 
single  loss.     For  prices,  send  for  circular. 

QuiBiN-THK-Qi7BSN-BUBSDBB»   Bellevue,   Ohlo. 


SPECIAL  NOTICES 

Bt  Oub  Busnrsss  ICanaokb 

The  supply  of  J.  E.  Hand's  book,  "  Hand's  System 
of  Swarm  Control,"  or  "  Beekeeping  by  Twentieth 
Centurv  Methods,"  is  entirely  exhausted.  It  has  been 
decidea  not  to  publish  another  edition. 


ALSIKE-OLOVEB   SEED. 

We  are  supplied  with  good  alsike-clover  seed  which 
we  offer  at  25  cts.  per  lb.;  $3.50  per  peckr.  $6.50  for 
half  bushel;  $12.25  per  bushel;  2  bushels,  $24.00, 
bags  included,  and  shipping  charges  extra. 


MAMMOTH  OB  PBAYINB  OLOVEB. 

We  have  for  sale  a  choice  lot  of  mammoth  or  pea- 
vine  clover  seed,  which  we  offer  at  22  cts.  per  lb. ; 
$3.00  per  peck;  $5.50  per  half  bushel;  $10.50  per 
bushel;  $20.00  for  2  bushels,  bags  included. 

8WRBT-CL0VBB    SEED. 

The  lot  of  mixed  white  and  yellow  unhulled  seed 
offered  in  late  issues  has  all  been  sold.  We  have  a 
good  supply  of  unhulled  yellow  biennial  in  stock  here, 
at  Chicago,  and  Des  Moines ;  have  a  good  prospect  of 
replenishing  our  stock  of  hulled  yellow  biennial  from 
a  grower  in  Nebraska.  We  are  temporarily  sold  out 
of  white  unhulled,  and  have  a  small  stock  of  the 
hulled.  We  have  more  of  both  engaged,  some  of  it 
on  the  way  here,  and  will  try  to  take  prompt  care  of 
orders  we  may  receive  at  prices  last  published  in 
la«t  issue.      •  

BEESWAX. 

Since  our  last  issue  went  to  press  we  have  secured 
a  more  liberal  supply  of  beeswax;  and  if  it  contin- 
ues to  come  in  good  volume  at  no  higher  price  we 
shall  be  able  to  continue  present  prices  on  comb 
foundation,  although  the  margin  is  very  close.  Should 
the  price  of  wax  go  higher  we  will  be  compelled  to 
advance  the  price  of  foundation. 

We  are  paying  at  present  82  cts.  cash,  84  in  trade, 
for  average  wax  delivered  *ere,  and  a  premium  for 
extra  choice  quality.  Rates  for  making  up  wax  into 
foundation  quoted  on  application. 

"  ANSWBBS  TO  150  QUESTIONS  COMMONLY  ASKED  ON 
BBSS  " 

is  the  title  of  a  new  booklet  in  the  press  of  The 
A.  I.  Root  Co.  The  preliminary  announcement  of  it 
in  our  general  catalog  has  made  an  enormous  de- 
mand for  it  already;  but  we  have  decided  to  send  it 
to  all  subscribers  who  send  in  $1.00  before  their 
subscriptions  expire,  free.  The  booklet  contains  71 
pages,  and  is  packed  full  of  useful  information.  It 
has  an  elaborate  index  so  that  one  can  locate  ]ust 
the  precise  information  he  is  seeking.  These  answers 
are  taken  largely  from  letters  from  our  subscribers, 
and  cover  a  very  wide  field.  Some  of  the  informa- 
tion given  is  not  comprised  in  our  text-books.  The 
book  will  be  ready  to  send  out  by  March  1st. 


SBOOND-HAND  FOUNDATION   MILLS. 

.  We  have  to  offer  the  following  list  of  foundation 
machines  which  have  been  used,  but  are  in  fair  con- 
dition. In  many  cases  they  will  answer  as  well  as  a 
new  machine  where  you  have  onlv  a  moderate  oat- 
put.  Send  tor  samples  of  any  mill  in  the  list  which 
may  interest  you. 

No.  0189,  2^x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  in 
very  good  condition.     Price  $14.00. 

No.  0140,  2  H  X  6  hexagonal  thin-«uper  mill,  in 
very  good  condition.    Price  $14.00. 

No.  0142,  2Hx6  hexagonal  thln-«uper  mill,  in 
fair  shape.     Price  $10.00. 

No.  0158,  2Hx6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  in 
very  good  condition.     Price  $14.00. 

No.  0154,  2Hx6  hexagonal  thin-super  miO,  in 
very  good  condition.    Price  $14.00. 

No.  0156,  2H  X  6  extra^thin-auper  mill,  fair.  Price 
$10.00. 

No.  0165,  2Hx  6  hexagonal  extra-thin-super  mill 
in  fair  condition.    Price  $12.00. 

No.  0176,  2H  X  6  extra-thin-super  mill  in  fair  con- 
dition.    Price  $12.00. 

Mo.  0180,  2H  X  6  hexafonal  thin-«uper  mill,  in 
fair  condition.     Price  $10.00. 

No.  0188,  2H  x6  hexagonal  thin-super  miU,  very 
good  condition.     Price  $14.00. 

No.  0188,  2  X  10  round-cell  medium-brood  mill,  in 
good  condition.     Price  $14.00.  , 

No.  0182,  2  H  X  12  round-cell  medium-1m>od  miU 
in  very  good  condition.     Price  $20.00. 

No.  0207,  2  H  X  6  hexagonal  cell  thin-super  Dun- 
ham mill  in  good  condition.     Price  $10.00. 

No.  0210,  2x  10  round-cell  medium  brood  mill  in 
extra-good  condition.     Price  $16.00. 


SPECIAL  NOTICES 

A.  I.  BOOT 
THE  FLOBIDA    (WEBKLT)    OBOWXB. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  I  look  over  the 
above  with  special  interest.  First,  it  treats  of  con- 
ditions near  our  Florida  home.  The  editor  also  has 
footnotes  to  many  of  the  articles,  adding  much  to 
their  value,  and  he  tells  the  truth  to  those  in  the 
North  who  want  to  come  here.  Last,  but  not  least, 
he  is  generally  well  posted  as  to  what  can  be  anct 
what  can  not  be  grown  successfullv  in  this  rttrion. 
The  paper  is  $1.50  per  year — 806  H  Cass  St.,  Tam- 
pa, Florida. 

"  HOW  TO   KEEP  WELL  AND   LIVE  LONG." 

I  have  for  the  first  time  gotten  hold  of  a  48-page 
pamphlet  (sent  out  by  the  Practical  Farmer  people), 
containing  testimonials  from  people  who  have  flramea 
health  by  reading  Terry's  book  with  the  above  title. 
The  pamphlet  is  one  of  my  **  happy  surprises."  It  is 
itself  an  exceedingly  valuable  little  book,  and  yet,  as 
I  take  it,  it  is  given  away  as  an  advertisement  of  the 
Farmer  and  Terry's  book.  By  all  means  send  for  it 
if  you  haven't  it  already.  This  pamphlet  alone  will 
prove,  I  am  sure,  a  great  boon  to  a  suffering  world. 
Address  The  Farmer  Co.,  18th  and  Market  SU., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  QUEEN-BEE  TBOM  THE  KINO  OF  ITALY. 

A.  H.  Fralick  (Homer,  MinnJ  and  wife  have  just 
paid  us  a  brief  visit.  Friend  F.  is  not  only  an  ex- 
tensive beekeeper,  but  claims  to  have  a  queen  sent 
to  a  neighbor  of  his  by  the  king  of  Italy.  If  the 
king  has  realljr  taken  to  beekeeping,  may  he  not  see 
fit  to  help  us  in  preserving  and  getting  hold  ci  the 
best  strains  of  Italian  beest  Are  there  any  better 
bees  on  the  face  of  the  earth  than  the  Italians  f  I 
replied  that,  so  far  as  I  knew,  the  A.  I.  Root  Co. 
gave  the  best  strains  of  Italian  bees  the  preference. 
Friend  F.  has  just  purchased  property  in  our  imme- 
diate neighborhood. 


Convention  Notices 


The  Northern  Michigan  branch  of  the  National 
Beekeepers'  Association  meets  at  Petoskey,  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  March  10,  11.  A  good  pro-am  win 
be  pr^ared,   and  premiums  offered  for   display  of 
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comb  and  extracted  honey  and  wax.  The  lession  will 
be  held  at  City  Hall;  headquarters  at  Oushman 
House.  Ira  D.  Babtlett,  Sec. 

East  Jordan,  Mich.,  Feb.  5. 


Feb.  28,  the  last  Monday  in  this  month,  we  shall 
introduce  a  new  feature  in  our  association — ^namely, 
a  banquet  after  the  meeting,  to  all  present.  Toasts 
and  speeches  will  rule.  We  concluded  to  give  two 
banquets  each  year — one  in  February  and  one  in 
August,  election  of  officers.  We  are  considering  a 
fine  coat-lapel  button,  blue  background  with  golden 
queen  in  center,  gold  rim,  and  inscription  in  gold 
letters,  **  We  Sweeten  Others "  around  the  queen. 
Sweet-clover  seed  is  also  to  be  distributed  among  the 
members. 

Cincinnati,  O.,  Feb.  2.     Hbnbt  Rbddsiit,  Sec. 


Program  of  the  tenth  annual  convention  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Beekeepers'  Association,  to  be 
held  in  the  capitol  building,  Harrieburg,  Feb.  20  and 
21. 

FRIDAY,   2  P.   M. 

Roll-call.  Rea^ng  of  minutes.  Report  of  Secre- 
tary H.  C.  Klinger,  Liverpool,  Pa.  **  Comb  and  Ex- 
tracted Honey  in  the  Same  Apiary,"  H.  P.  Faucett, 
Brandywine  Summit.  **  Economical  Increase,"  Har- 
old Hornor,  Philadelphia,  and  P.  O.  Pox,  Pipersville. 
Discussion.     Business. 

7:30   P.    M. 

Address  of  welcome,  Hon.  N.  B.  Critchfield,  Secre- 
tary of  Aj^iculture.  "  Discouragement,"  Rev.  C. 
Faaeold,  Williamstown.  "  Experiences  of  an  Inspec- 
tor," Geo.  H.  Rea,  Reynoldsville.  President's  An- 
nual Address,  Dr.  H.  A.  Surface,  Economic  Zoolo- 
gist. 

SATURDAY,  9  A.  M. 

Reports  of  the  inspectors.  Election  of  officers. 
"  The  Coons  Hive  and  Honey  Production,"  R.  L. 
Coons,  Coudersport.  "  Two  Essentials  in  Honey 
Production,"  Dr.  E.  P.  Phillips,  Washington,  D.  C. 
"  Stung,"  Hon.  E.  A.  Weimer,  Lebanon.  Discuasion. 
1:30  P.  M. 

Business.  "  Queen-rearing  for  the  Beginner," 
Isaac  P.  Tillinghast,  Factoryville.  **  House  Apiaries," 
F.  J.  Strittmatter.  Ebensberg.  "Treating  Foul 
Brood  in  the  Fall,''  J.  O.  Buseman,  Philadelphia. 
••  Soil,  Fertility,  and  the  Production  of  Honey,'  Dr. 
H.  A.  Surface. 

Everybody  welcome.  Bring  your  neighbor  along. 
Beekeepers  and  dealers  are  requested  to  make  dis- 
plays of  honey  and  supplies. 

H.  0.  Klingsr,  Sec. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Southeastern  Minne- 
sota  and  Western  Wisconsin  Beekeepers'  Association 
will  be  held  in  the  Court-house,  Winona,  Minn.,  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  February  24-25,  1914. 

TUESDAY. 

10  A.  M.  Social  hour.  Reading  minutes.  Reports 
of  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  Report  of  the  State  Bee 
Inspector,  J.  Alf.  Holmberg,  St.  Paul. 

1 :30  P.  M.  "  Why  My  Bees  Produced  4000  lbs.  of 
Honey  in  1913,"  L.  A.  Sticknev,  Minnesota  City. 
**  Wintering  Bees,"  Wm.  Dotterwich,  Winona,  Minn. 
Address,  Prof.  Francis  Jager,  State  University, 
Minn.  "  Honey-producing  Plants  of  Minnesota,' 
Prof.  Holzinger,  State  Normal  School,  Winona. 

WEDNESDAY. 

9  A.  M.  President's  address,  W.  K.  Bates,  Stock- 
ton. Report  on  State  Beekeepers'  Meeting,  L.  A. 
Sticknev,  Minnesota  City.  "  Difficulties  Found  the 
Past  Year,"  W.  O.  Schultx,  Elgin.  Paper,  E.  C. 
Cornwell,  Minnesota  City.  Discussions  on  the  above 
topics. 

1:30  P.M.  "What  I  Think  of  a  State  Honey 
Exchange,   Fred  Oech,  Wilson,   Minn.     "  Some  Ex- 

Criences  with  foul  Brood,"  F.  L.  Clow,  Dreebach. 
inn.  Question-box.  Business  session.  Annual 
picnic.     Election  of  officers,  etc. 

All  beekeepers  and  those  interested  in  bees  are  in- 
vited to  attend  the  meetings  and  take  part  in  the 
discussions  whether  members  of  the  association  or 
not. 

For  twenty -five  cents  you  become  a  member  of  this 
association.  If  you  can  not  attend  the  meeting,  send 
twenty-five  cents  to  the  Secretary  and  you  will  re- 
ceive receipt  for  the  same.  If  convenient  bring  with 
you  a  small  sample  of  extracted  or  comb  honey  or  a 
useful  tool   or   fixture   used   about  your   apiary. 

Winona,  Minn.  Ozro  S.  Holland,  Sec. 
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This  Washer 

Must  Pay  for 

Itself 

k  MAN  tried  to  sell  me  a  horse  once.  He  said  it 
\  was  a  fine  horse,  and  had  nothing  the  matter 
"^  with  it.  I  wanted  a  fine  horse.  But  I  didn't 
know  any  thing  about 
horses  much.  And  I  didn't 
know  the  man  very  well 
either. 

So  I  told  him  I  wanted 
to  try  the  horse  for  a 
month.  He  said  "All  right, 
but  pay  me  first,  and  I'll 

?'ive  vou  back  your  monev 
f  the  horse  isn't  all 
right." 

WeU,  I  didn't  like  that. 
I  was  afraid  the  horse 
wasn't  **  all  right,"  and 
that  I  might  have  to  whit- 
tle for  my  mone^  if  I 
once  parted  with  it.  So 
I  didn't  buy  the  horse 
although  I  wanted  it  bad- 
hr.  Now  this  set  me 
Uiinking. 

You  see  I  make  Wash- 
ing Machinee — the  '*1900 
Gravity  "  Washer. 

And  I  said  to  myself, 
lots  of  people  may  think 
about   my    washing    Ma- 
chine as  I  thought  about 
the  horse,  and  about  the  man  who  owed  it. 

But  I'd  never  know,  because  they  wouldn't  write 
and  tell  me.  You  see  I  sell  mv  Washing  Machines 
by  mail.  I  have  sold  over  half  a  million  that  way. 
So,  thought  I,  it  is  only  fair  enough  to  let  people 
try  my  Washing  Machines  for  a  month,  before  they 
pay  for  them,  just  as  I  wanted  to  try  the  horse. 

Now,  I  know  what  our  "  1900  Gravity  "  Washer 
will  do.  I  know  it  will  wash  the  clothes,  without 
wearing  or  tearing  thwn,  in  less  than  half  the  time 
they  can  be  washed  by  hand  or  by  any  other  machine. 
1  know  it  will  wasn  a  tubful  of  very  dirty  clothes 
in  Six  Minutes.  I  know  no  other  machine  ever  in- 
vented can  do  that,  without  wearing  out  the  clothes. 
Our  "  1900  Gravity "  Washer  does  the  work  so 
easily  that  a  child  can  run  it  almost  as  well  as  a 
strong  woman,  and  it  doesn't  wear  the  clothes,  fray 
the  edges,  nor  break  buttons  the  way  all  other  ma- 
chines do. 

It  just  drives  soapv  water  clear  through  the  fibers 
of  the  clothes  like  a  force  pump  might. 

So,  said  I  to  myself,  I  will  do  with  my  "  1900 
Gravity  "  Washer  what  I  wanted  the  man  to  do  with 
the  horse.  Only  I  won't  wait  for  people  to  ask  me. 
I'll  offer  first,  and  I'll  make  good  the  offer  every 
time. 

Let  me  send  you  a  *'  1900  Gravity  "  Washer  on  a 
month's  free  trial.  I'll  pay  the  freight  out  of  my 
own  pocket,  and  if  you  don't  want  the  machine  after 
you've  used  it  a  month,  I'll  take  it  back  and  pay  the 
freight  too.     Surely  that  is  fair  enough,  isn't  itf 

Doesn't  it  prove  that  the  "  1900  Gravity  "  Washer 
must  be  all  that  I  say  it  is ! 

And  you  can  pay  me  out  of  what  it  saves  for  you. 
It  will  save  its  whole  cost  in  a  few  months,  in  wear 
and  tear  on  the  clothes  alone.  And  then  it  will  save 
50  cents  to  75  cents  a  week  over  that  in  washwom- 
an's wages.  If  you  keep  the  machine  after  the 
month's  trial,  I'll  let  you  pay  for  it  out  of  what  it 
saves  you.  If  it  saves  you  60  cents  a  week,  send  me 
50  cents  a  week  till  paid  for.  I'll  take  that  cheer- 
fully, and  I'll  wait  for  my  money  until  the  machine 
itself  earns  the  balance. 

Drop  me  a  line  to-day,  and  let  me  send  you  a  book 
about  the  "  1900  Gravity "  Washer  that  washes 
clothes  in  six  minutes. 

Address  me  this  way — H.  L.  Barker,  1127  Court 
Street,  Binghamton,  W.  Y.  If  you  live  in  Canada, 
address  1900  Washer  Co.,  355  Yonge  St.,  Toronto, 
Ontario. 
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24  GLEANINGS  IN  BKE  CULTURE 


EARLY-ORDER 

CASH  DISCOUNTS 

Apply  Here  just  as  they 
do  at  the  Factory 


As  Southwestern  distributors  of  BOOT'S  BEEKEEPERS' 
SUPPLIES,  we  are  very  glad  to  make  this  first  announcement  of 
a  special  discount  for  early  orders,  accompanied  by  cash,  to  our 
beekeeping  friends  throughout  this  territory. 

We  give  exactly  the  same  discount  that  is  granted  by  the  man- 
ufacturers of  these  famous  goods,  and  the  prices  in  our  special 
catalog  are  the  same  as  their  own.  There  is  an  extra  saving  for 
you  in  ordering  from  us — FBEIOHT.  Better  give  this  your  special 
attention  before  ordering  from  elsewhere. 

THE  CASH  DISCOUNT  ON  EABLY  OBDEBS  PLACED  IN 
FEBBUABY  IS  2  PEB  CENT. 

This  applies  to  every  thing  in  the  way  of  beekeepers'  supplies 
except  a  few  special  articles.  On  large  general  orders  we  will 
allow  the  discount  on  some  of  the  excepted  articles,  not  exceeding 
ten  to  twenty  per  cent  of  the  entire  order* 

BEHEHBEB  WE  MANUFACTUBE  THE  FAMOUS  WEED 
PBOCESS  COBIB  FOUNDATION. 

We  have  a  large  demand  for  this  product,  and  are  turning  out 
comb  f oundaion  of  the  finest  quality.  Include  what  you  will  need 
for  the  opening  of  next  season  in  your  early  order.  Shipment  may 
be  held  subject  to  your  convenience  if  desired;  but  get  your  order 
in  now  and  save  2  per  cent. 


Toepperwein  &  Mayfield  Co. 

San  Antonio,  Texas 
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Thale's  Regulative  Vacuum  Bee-Feederl 


MOST  PERFECT  STIMULATIVE  FEEDER  ever 
constructed.  It  feeds  inside  anderneath  the 
cluster,  and  will  flt  any  hive  made.  To  fill  feed- 
er lift  off  empty  bottle  and  set  on  full  one.  It  is  so  reg- 
ulated by  the  slide  fh)m  the  outside  of  the  hive  to  feed 
any  amount  you  may  want  the  bees  to  have  in  one  day. 
If  you  set  it  on  one-half  pint  in  one  day  the  bottle  of 
feed  will  run  four  days  and  nights  and  can  be  increased 
or  decreased  firom  the  outside  of  the  hive  without  dis- 
turbing the  bees  or  moving  the  feeder.  It  feeds  contin- 
uously, thereby  imitating  a  natural  honey  flow,  and  will 
produce  more  brood  with  less  cost  than  any  other  feeder 
made,  and  can  be  filled  any  time  of  the  day  without 
causing  robbing  or  excitement.  Queen-breeders  espe- 
cially can  not  afford  to  be  without  this  feeder,  as  hun- 
dreds of  valuable  queen-cells  are  torn  down  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  bees  annually  on  account  of  improper 
and  poor  methods  of  feeding.  With  this  feeder  you  con- 
trol the  flow;  it  feeds  continuously,  and  will  produce 
more  cells.  t)etter  cells,  and  the  bees  will  not  destroy 
any.  Try  this  feeder.  It  will  more  than  pay  you.  Send 
for  feeder  circular  and  bee-supply  catalog.  I  carr>'  a 
full  line  of  Lewis  Bee  ware  and  Dadant'a  Foundation. 
One  of  toy  V^acuum  Bee  Feeders  complete  with  two  bot- 
tles FREE  with  every  ten-dollar  order.  Send  me  a  list 
of  your  wants— it  is  no  trouble  to  answer  letters. 

TEIIMS,  OASN  WITN  ORDIll 

Sample  Feeder,  with  2  bottles  coinpleta,  mail  postpaid,  SSc 

Ten  Feedcrt,  complete  with  1  botfle,  frdght  or  ezp.,  each,  35g 

AH  orders  over  ten  feeders  only,  each*  30e 

Extra  bottica  with  coit  vahre,  each  Uk 


Thf  Nf  w  Modti  f  n  Ttn  Diyt'  FREE  TRIAL 

I  will  ship  you  as  many  feeders  as  you  may 
want  on  ten  days'  tree  trial  in  your  own  api- 
ary; and  if  they  do  not  work  as  represented 
you  may  return  them  at  my  expense,  and  your 
money  will  be  refunded.  Send  for  tne  trial 
offer.     4    Address  FREE  TRiAL,  Dept.  G  104. 

H.  H.  THALE,  ^SSSUSSyiSSin  Box  6  25,  MAYWOOD,  MISSOURI 

Eafttom  Buyor*  Sond  Ordors  to  Carl  M.  NIdhoto,  Ly«nftvlil«,  !!•■•. 


Callender  Shoe-scraper 


Every  House- 
keeper will 
want  one 


A  glance  at  the 

Illustration 

will  tell  you 

why. 


Combination  Scraper  and  Brush 

Scrapes  the  mud  from  the  sole  of  the  shoe  and  cleans  the  sides  at  the  same  time.  Every 
housewife  should  have  one.  It  wiU  reduce  her  work  in  saving  the  time  necessary  to  clean 
rugs  and  floors,  which  otherwise  would  be  tracked  with  dust  and  dirt  from  the  street. 

It  is  made  of  the  finest  material;  no  screws  to  rust;  heavily  japanned.  Brushes  re- 
main stationary.     It  is  so  simple  that  a  child  can  change  the  brushes. 

Every  household  needs  one  or  more. 

TW»A«v%lvvm  /^#fiA«*.  We  will  send  one  of  these  Callender  Shoe-scrapers  as  premium  to  any 
jrremiUUl  V^Iier.  reader  who  sends  us  TWO  NEW  subscriptions  to  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE 
CULTURE  for  six  months  at  the  rate  of  95  cents  each. 

Postage  on  Canadian  subscriptions  19  cents  additional  for  each  trial  subscription  for  six  months. 

The  A.  L  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio 
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Cultivator. 


The  newest  and  most  accnrate  Planet  Jr  seed- 
er. Sows  all  garden  seeds  in  hills  or  drills,  opens 
the  furrow,  covers,  rolls  down,  and  marks  next 
row  all  at  once.  Has  steel  frame  and  handles, 
and  complete  set  of  attachments.  Light  enough 
for 

woman*s 
use. 


I  No.  25  I 

Planet  Jr 
Combined 
Hill  and  DrUl 
Seeder,  Double 
Wheel  Hoe.  Culti- 
vator and 
Plow 


A  capital  implement  for  large  scale  rardening 
espe<'ially.  It  has  a  steel  fraim>  and  complete 
seeding  and  cultivatinpr  attjichments.  The  hoes 
run  close  to  row  without  daii^rer  to  leaves  or 
roots.    Two  acres   a  day  can  be  worked   with 

this 
tool. 


Planet  Jr. 

SCIENnnC  CULTIVATION 

Get  away  from  useless  drudgery  and  old-time  wasteful  oultivatintc  methods  in  your  fem- 
ily  garden  and  on  your  fieurm.  Use  the  Planet  Jr  and  do  the  work  of  3  to  6  men,  bettor, 
quicker,  cheaper.    Planet  Jrs  are  light,  strong,  lasting.    $^  to  SlOO,    Fully  guaranteed. 

S.  L  Allen  &  Co.,  piuradeTpliia 


Our  new  79-pa£re  illustrated  catalofc 
of  00  implements  for  all  farm  and 
garden  uses.   Write  postal  todatf. 


Planet  Jr 
11-tooth 
Harrow, 
Cultivator  and 
Pulverizer 


Planet  Jr  Horse  Hoe, 

Cultivator 

and  Hlller 


An  invaluable  tool  in  the  mar- 
ket-garden, truck  and  straw- 
berry patches.  Has  new  steel 
wheel  which  prevents  clogging. 
Its  19  chisel-shaped  teeth  cut 
out  all  weeds,  stir  and  mellow 
the  soil  and  leave  the  ground 
in  the  finest  condition  with- 
out throwing  dirt  on  plants. 


%P 


Does  more  and   better  work 

than  any  other  horse-hoe  ever 

invented.     It  is  lig^ht  and  easily 

handled,  yet  unusually  strong. 

Has    new    steel    wht*el    which 

prevents  cloff^in^  with  trash. 

Quickly  adjusted  to  rows  up 

Hoe,  Cultivator,        to  SH    feet   apart.    Vine- 

^1  turner     attachment     is 

rlow,  (jrreat  for  many  crops 

Rake  and  *^  ^^^  working. 


J^^=^^ 


'  Planet  Jr  Single  Wheel  Hoe  that  is  liifht,  strong  and  p.nctically  indestructible— the  f^ame 
and  handles  are  steel.    It  is  completely  equipped  for  plowing,  hoeing,  cultivating  and 
raking.    The  marking  attachment  insures  rapid,  economical  wheel- hoeing. 
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ROOT'S  POWER  EXTRACTORS 

for  the  URtE  PRODUCER  for  1914 


The  late  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  whea 
asked  as  to  what  wonld  combine 
best  with  beekeeping,  said,  ''  The 
best  thing  to  go  with  bees  is — 
more  bees."  If  more  bees  is  the 
slogan,  then  the  best  equipment 
should  be  installed.  This  would' 
be  an  outfit  that  will  handle  ad- 
vantageously the  product  of  200 
or  more  colonies  with  a  minimum 
of  time  and  labor. 

POWER  EXTBACTINO  OUTFIT.— The  value  of  this  cannot  be  gauged 
entirely  by  the  number  of  days  it  is  used  during  the  season.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  it  displaces  a  large  amount  of  extra  equipment  in 
the  way  of  extra  supers  and  combs.  The  extracting  must  be  done  quick- 
ly in  order  to  hold  in  check  the  swarming  that  is  sure  to  follow  unless 
room  is  given  when  needed.  The  amount  thus  saved,  including  reduc- 
tion of  labor  and  time,  will  materially  reduce  cost  of  production. 

ENOINE. — This  should  not  be  selected  without  due  examination.  There 
are  certain  types  of  gasoline-engines  that  are  not  fitted  for  driving 
honey-extractors.  Machines  requiring  to  be  started  and  stopped  an 
endless  number  of  times  during  the  day  require  an  engine  of  special 
construction,  and  the  beekeeper  will  do  well  to  investigate  thoroughly 
these  points  before  purchasing.  Our  new  engines,  the  '*  BUSY  BHB," 
are  selected  for  and  are  exactly  adapted  for  just  this  kind  of  work. 

CAPPINO-MELTEB. — No  extracting  house  is  complete  without  one. 
We  have  a  number  of  styles  and  sizes  to  select 
from.    Illustrations  of  all  these  will  be  found  in 
our  large  catalog.    The  smaller  sizes  are  intended 
to  be  used  with  wax-presses,  which  also  are  shown. 

HONEY-KNIVES.— For  rapid  and  easy  work  our 
new  steam  honey-knives  can't  be  beat.  Extra  tub- 
ing is  furnished  when  ordered.  Send  for  our  new 
34-page  book,  *' Power  Honey-extractors,"  describ- 
ing these  fully. 

These  equipments  are  supplied  by  various 
dealers  throughout  the  country.  Information  as 
to  nearest  deader  on  request. 


The  A.  I,  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio 
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"falcow"  Bee  Supplies 

....  Every  Thing  for  the  Beekeeper 

Take  advantage  of  the  early-order  discount,  send  us  your  list  ot  requirements,  and  we  wiD 
quote  you  our  very  best  factory  prices  and  discounts. 

Having  recently  constructed  an  eight-car-capacity  kiln,  and  having  enlarged  our  power 
plant,  we  shall  be  able  to  handle  your  orders  to  the  best  advantage. 

••  Falcon  "  Supplies  speak  for  themselves.     Don't  delay  your  order,  but  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  and  let  us  ship  the  goods  at  your  convenience. 

Send  for  our  foundation  samples  and  Red  Catalog,  postpaid. 


W.  T.  Falconer  Blanufiacturing  Company,  Falconer,  New  York 

Wbcrtt  the  good  bMhtvM  com*  from 
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"ROOT" 
"PEIRCE" 
"ZANESVILLE 

Three  words  that  unlock  the  possi- 
bilities of  successful  beekeeping. 

••ROOT  QUALITY"  has  always 
represented  the  acme  of  perfection  in 
every  thing  pertaining  to  bees. 

'•PEIRCE  SERVfCK"  is  fast  be- 
coming a  synonym  for  promptness 
coupled  with  courtesy  and  fairness. 

ZANESVILLE  the  metropolis  of  eastern 
and  southern  Ohio— is  the  lofpical  distribut- 
inir-point  for  the  beekeepers. of  Ohio.  West 
Vir^nia,  and  western  Pennsylvania:  and 
those  more  remote  can  be  served  with  a 
large  degree  of  satisfaction  on  account  of 
the  superior  shipping  facilities  of  this  city. 

Our  1014  Catalog  of  Beekeepers'  Supplies 
and  Introduction  to  Beekeeping  is  now  being 
sent  to  those  on  our  mailing-list.  If  you  have 
not  already  received  or  do  not  receive  it 
soon,  a  postal-card  request  will  insure  your 
receiving  it  without  delay. 

Prospects  for  the  coming  season  are  unusu- 
ally bright,  and  both  prudence  and  economy 
would  suggest  the  early  placing  of  your 
order^ 

L  W.  Peirce»  Zanesville,  0. 

AlraoaM  Md«..  South  3lxtli  St 


It  turns  over  an  important  '*new  leaf" 
beginning  with  tlie  January  number. 

The  Guide  to  Nature 

Several  New  Features 

••Birds  in  the  Bush,"  a  department  edited 
by  Edmund  J.  Sawyer,  with  illustrations 
from  original  drawings  by  this  talented 
artist-orn  i  thologist. 

•'The  Fun  of  Seeing  Things,"  a  depart- 
ment for  young  f6lks,  edited  by  Edward 
F.  Bigelow,  succeeding  his  well-known 
work  as  editor  of  the  "Nature  and  Sci- 
ence" department  of  ''St.  Nicholas"  for 
more  than  fourteen  years. 

This  new  department  will  be  really  new. 
It  wiU  not  be  ••schooly,"  not  ••nature 
study,"  not  to  induce  parents  and  educa- 
tors to  say,  ••It  is  good  for  the  children," 
but  it  will  appeal  directly  to  the  young 
folks  themselves  and  will  help  them  to 
eiyoy  the  natural  objects  that  surround 
them.     It  will  be  true  to  its  name. 

Subscription  $1.00  a  year;  single  copy  lOc. 

To  new  subscribers,  four  months  trial  for 

25c.  .Address  (and  make  check  or  money 

order  payable  to) 

The  Agassiz  Association, 
ArcAdiA  : 

Sound  Beach,  Connecticut 


EARLY- ORDER  DISCOUNTS  WILL 

Pay  You  to  Buy  Boo  Supplioo  Now 

29  years*  experience  in  making  everything  for;the 
beekeeper.  A  large  fkctory  specially  equipped'  for 
the  purpose  ensures  goods  of  highest  quaii^.  .  . 
Write  for  our  illustrated  catalog  and  discounts  today. 

LEAHY  MFG.  CO.,    .     95  Sixth  St.,    .     Higginsville,  Missouri 
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HONEY  MABKETS 


The  prices  liated  below  are  intended  to  repreaent, 
AS  nearly  aa  poesible,  the  averajre  market  pricea  at 
which  honey  and  beeewax  are  selling  at  the  time  of 
the  report  in  the  city  mentioned,  unless  otherwise 
stated,  this  is  the  price  at  which  sales  are  bein^ 
made  by  commission  merchants  or  by  producers  di- 
rect to  the  retail  merchants.  When  salee  are  made 
by  commission  merchants  Uie  usual  commission  ^from 
five  to  ten  i>er  cent),  cartage,  and  freight  will  be 
deducted;  and  in  addition  there  is  often  a  charge 
for  storage  by  the  commission  merchant.  When  sales 
are  made  bv  the  producer  direct  to  the  retailer,  com- 
mission and  storage  and  other  charges  are  eliminat- 
ed. Sales  made  to  wholesale  houses  are  usually  about 
ten  per  cent  less  than  thoee  to  retail  merchants. 


NATIONAL  BBBKHPBB8'  A8800IATI0K  OBADINQBULBS 

Adopted  at  dneinnoH,  Feb.  18,  1919. 
Sections  of  comb  honey  are  to  be  graded :  First,  as 
to  finish ;  second,  as  to  color  of  honey ;  and  third,  as 
to  weight.  The  sections  of  honey  in  any  given  case 
are  to  be  so  nearly  alike  in  these  three  respeots  that 
any  section  shall  be  representative  of  the  contents  of 
the  case. 

I.  FINISH: 

1.  Extra  Fancy. — Sections  to  be  evenly  filled,  comb 
firmly  attached  to  the  four  sides,  the  sections  to  be 
free  from  propolis  or  other  pronounced  stain,  combs 
and  cappings  white,  and  not  more  than  six  unsealed 
cells  on  either  side. 

2.  Fancy. — Sectiona  to  be  evenly  filled*  comb  firm- 
ly attached  to  the  four  sides,  the  sectiona  free  from 
propolis  or  other  pronounced  stain,  comb  and  cap- 
pings white,  and  not  more  than  six  unsealed  cells  on 
either  side  exclusive  of  the  outside  row. 

3.  No.  1. — Sections  to  be  evenly  filled,  comb  firmly 
attached  to  the  four  sides,  the  sections  free  from 
propolis  or  other  pronounced  stain,  comb  and  cap- 
pings white  to  slightly  off  color,  and  not  more  than 
40  unsealed  cells,  exclusive  of  the  outside  row. 

4.  No.  2. — Comb  not  projecting  beyond  the  box, 
attached  to  the  sides  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
way  around,  and  not  more  than  60  unsealed  cells 
exclusive  of  the  row  adjacent*  to  the  box. 

II.  COLOR: 

On  the  basis  of  color  of  the  honey,  comb  honey  is 
to  be  classified  as:  first,  white;  second,  light  amber; 
third,  amber;  and  fourth,  dark. 

III.  WEIGHT: 

1.  Heavy. — No  section  designated  as  heavy  to 
weigh  less  than  fourteen  ounces. 

2.  Medium. — No  section  designated  as  medium  to 
weigh  less  than  twelve  ounces. 

8.  Light. — No  section  designated  as  light  to  weigh 
less  than  ten  ounces. 

In  describing  honev,  three  words  or  symbols  are 
to  be  used^  the  first  being  descriptive  of  the  finish, 
the  second  of  color,  and  the  third  of  weight.  As  for 
example:  Fancy,  white,  heavy  (F-W-H) ;  No.  1, 
amber,  medium  (1-A-M),  etc.  In  this  way  any  of  the 
possible  combinations  of  finish,  color,  and  weight  can 
oe  briafly  deaeribad. 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 

CULL  HONEY: 
Cull  honey  shall  consist  of  the  following:  Honey 
packed  in  soiled  second-hand  caae^  or  that  in  badly 
stained  or  propolized  sectiona;  sections  conuining 
pollen,  honey-dew  honey,  honey  showing  signs  of 
granulation,  poorly  ripened,  sour  or  '^weeping" 
honey;  sections  with  comb  projecting  beyond  Uie 
box  or  well  attached  to  the  box  less  than  two-thirds 
the  distance  around  its  inner  surface;  sections  with 
more  than  60  unsealed  cells,  exclusive  of  the  row 
adjacent  to  the  box;  leaking,  injured,  or  patched  up 
sections;  sections  weighing  less  than  ten  ounces. 

NEW    HONBT-aBADINQ   BULBS   ADOPTED    BY    THE    COL- 
ORADO  8TATB  BBBXBEPEB8'  ASSOCIATION, 
DBOBMBBE  18,   1911. 

Fancy  White. — Sections  to  be  well  filled,  comb 
firmly  attached  to  all  sides  and  evenly  capped  ex- 
cept the  outside  row  next  to  the  wood.  Honey,  comba. 
and  cappings  white,  and  not  projecting  beyond  the 
wood;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no  sections  in  this 
grade  to  weigh  less  than  13  V&  ounces. 

No.  1. — -Sectiona  to  be  well  filled,  combs  flrmfy 
attached  on  all  sides  and  evenly  capped,  except  the 
outside  row  next  to  the  wood.  Honejr  white  or  very 
slightly  off  color.  Combs  not  projecting  beyond  the 
wood;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no  section  in  this 
grade  to  weigh  leas  than  18  H  ounces. 

Choice. — Sections  to  be  well  filled;  combs  firmly 
attached;  not  projecting  beyond  the  wood,  and  en- 
tirely capped,  except  tine  outside  row  next  to  the 
wood.  Honey,  comb,  and  cappings  from  whita  to 
amber,  but  not  dark;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no 
section  in  this  grade  to  weigh  less  than  12  ouncea. 

No.  2. — This  grade  is  composed  of  sections  that 
are  entirely  capped,  except  row  next  to  wood,  weigh- 
ing from  ten  to  twelve  ounces  or  more,  aleo  of  anch 
sections  that  weigh  12  ouncea  or  more,  and  have  not 
more  than  50  uncapped  cells  all  together,  which  moat 
be  filled.  Combs  and  cappings  from  white  to  amber 
in  color,  but  not  dark ;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned. 

Extracted  Honey. — Must.be  thoroughly  ripened, 
weigh  12  pounds  per  gallon.  It  must  be  well  strain- 
ed, and  packed  in  new  cans.  It  is  classed  aa  white, 
light  amber,  and  amber. 

Strained  Honey. — This  is  honey  obtained  from 
combs  by  all  other  means  except  the  centrifugal  ex- 
tractors, and  is  classed  as  white,  light  amber,  amber, 
and  dark;  it  must  be  thoroughly  ripened  and  well 
strained.  It  may  be  put  up  in  cans  that  previously 
have  contained  honey. 


Boston. — We  quote  fancy  and  No.  1  white  comb 
honey  at  16  to  16;  fancy  white  extracted  honey  in 
60-lb.  cans,  11.     Beeswax,  30. 

Boston,   Feb,    19.  Blake- Lbb  Co. 


Dbnveb. — Our  local  market  is  well  supplied  with 
honey,  and  our  jobbing  quotations  are  as  follows: 
Strictly  No.  1  white,  per  case  of  24  sections,  $2.70; 
choice,  f2.57;  No.  2,  $2.43;  extracted  white,  8  to 
9  cts. ;  light  amber,  7  to  7%.  We  are  in  the  market 
for  beeswax,  and  pay  80  cts.  per  lb.  in  cash,  and  32 
in  trade,  delivered  here. 
The  Colorado  Honby-producbbs'  Association, 

Denver,  Col,  Feb.  19.     Frank  Rauchfuss,  Mgr. 
Honey  reporte  continued  on  page  5. 


New  1914  Catalog-"  Everything  for  Bees 
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Lay  your  plans  for  the  new  season  now.  Send  for  the  1914  Muth  Cata- 
log of  Beekeepers'  Supplies.  It's  just  off  the  press.  In  it  you  will  find 
full  information  about  the  remarkable  MUTH  SPECIAL  Dovetailed 
Hive.H.     Drop  a  postal  card  at  once — sure ! 

THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 

204  WALNUT  STREET  "The  Busy  Bee  Men "  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

P.  S.-Ship  us  your  old  combs  and  cappings  and  let  us  render  them  for  you.  Our  process  extracts 
the  la»t  drop  of  wax  from  the  slumgum.    This  means  money  for  you.    Write  for  full  particulars. 
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SPECIAL  DELIVERY 


I>iiring  this  month  we  shall  double  our  usual 
efforts  in  points  of  delivery  and  service.  We  carry 
nothing  but  the  Boot  make,  which  insures  the  best 
quality  of  every  thing.  We  sell  at  factory  prices, 
thereby  insuring  a  uniform  rate  to  every  one.  The 
saving  on  transportation  charges  from  Cincinnati 
to  points  south  of  us  will  mean  quite  an  item  to 
beekeepers  in  this  territory.  We  are  so  located  that 
we  can  make  immediate  shipment  of  any  order  the 
day  it  is  received. 

New  64-page  Catalog 

Our  new  1914  catalog  contains  double  the  pages 
of  former  editions  and  requires  extra  postage.  It 
is  filled  from  cover  to  cover  with  complete  lists  of 
goods  in  every  line  to  meet  every  requirement  of 
beekeepers.  If  you  haven't  received  a  copy  when 
you  read  this,  be  sure  to  ask  for  one.  It  will  save 
you  money. 

New  Features  for  1914 

Few  radical  changes  have  been  made  this  season. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  we  will  send  out 
with  regular  hives,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  the 
metal  telescopic  or  B  cover  with  super  cover  under- 
neath. The  side  rail  for  the  bottom-board  will  be 
extra  length  so  as  to  overcome  the  difficulty  expe- 
rienced by  some  last  season.  Improvements  have 
been  made  in  extractors.  We  shall  carry  a  very 
heavy  stock  so  that  orders  may  be  filled  with  our 
usual  promptness.     Write  us  your  needs. 


C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co. 

2146  Central  Aveoue  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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GLEANINOS  IN   BEE  CULTURE 
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$1.00  per  year.   When  paid  in  advance:  2  years,  $1.50;  3  years,  $2.00;  5  years,  $3.00 


POSTAGE  IS  PREPAID  by  the  publishers  for  all  subscriptions  in  the 
United  States,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Philippine  Islands,  Guam,  Porto  Rico,  Tutuila, 
SanK)a,  Shanghai,  Canal  Zone,  Cuba,  and  Mexico.  Canadian  postage  is  30c  per 
year.    For  all  other  countries  in  the  Postal  Union  add  60c  per  year  postage. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS.  When  a  change  of  address  is  ordered,  both  the 
new  and  the  old  must  be  given.  The  notice  should  be  sent  two  weeks  before  the 
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DISCONTINUANCES.  Notice  is  given  just  before  expiration.  Subscrib- 
ers are  urged,  if  unable  to  make  payment  at  once  after  expiration,  to  notify  us 
when  they  can  do  so.  Any  one  wishing  his  subscription  cUscontinued  should  so 
advise  us  upon  receipt  of  the  expiration  notice ;  otherwise  it  will  be  assumed  that 
he  wishes  Gleanings  continued  and  will  pay  for  it  soon. 

HOW  TO  REMIT.  Remittances  should  be  made  by  draft  on  New  York, 
express-order  or  money-order,  payable  to  the  order  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina, 
Ohio.    Currency  should  be  sent  by  registered  letter. 

AGENTS.    Representatives  are  wanted  in  every  city  and  town  in  the  country. 
A  liberal  commission  will  be  paid  to  such  as  engage  with  us.    References  required. 
FOREIGN  SUBSCRIPTION  AGENTS. 
Foreign  subscribers  can  save  time  and  annoyance  by  placing  their  orders  for 
Gleanings  with  any  of  the  following  authorized  agents  at  the  prices  shown : 

PARIS,  FRANCE.    E.  Bondonneau,  120  Avenue  Emile  Zola. 
Per  year,  postpaid,  8  francs, 

GOODNA,  QUEENSLAND.  H.  L.  Jones.  Any  Australian  subscriber  can 
order  of  Mr.  Jones.    Per  year,  postpaid,  6/7  p. 
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Honey  reportg  eorUinued  from  page  2. 

Cincinnati. — There  is  no  demand  for  either 
comb  or  extracted  honey  at  the  present  time.  Nev- 
ertheless we  would  sell  comb  honey  at  $3,75  per 
fft.se  for  fancy  and  No.  1,  and  7V4  to  10  for  our 
white-clover  extracted  honey ;  for  our  amber  honey, 
from  5H  to  8  cts.  per  lb.,  according  to  the  quantity 
and  quality.  These  are  our  selling  prices,  kindly 
observe.  For  bright  yellow  beeswax  we  are  now 
paying  32  cts.  per  lb.  delivered  here. 

Cincinnati,  Feb.  17.     Thb  Feed  W.  Muth  Co. 


Kansas  City. — ^The  supply  of  comb  honey  is 
large,  demand  light.  Supply  of  extracted  honey  is 
fair,  as  is  the  demand.  We  quote  No.  1  white  comb, 
24  sections  to  the  case,  $2.50  to  $2.65;  No.  2  ditto, 
12.00  to  $2.25;  No.  1  amber  ditto,  $2.25  to  $2.50; 
No.  2  ditto,  $2.00  to  $2.25;  extracted  white,  per  lb., 
8  to  8  H  ;  extracted  amber,  per  lb.,  7  V4  to  7  94 . 
Beeswax,  per  lb.,  2$  to  30. 

C.  C.  Climons  Pboducb  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Feb.  16. 


ZakibviIiLK. — While  there  are  some  calls  for 
honey,  the  demand  is  far  from  brisk  at  this  time. 
We  quote  number  one  to  fancy  white  comb  at  16  V4 
to  18%  in  a  jobbing  way;  wholesale,  18  to  20. 
Best  white  extracted  in  60-lb.  cans,  9  to  10.  These 
quotations  are  for  white-clover  honey ;  alfalfa  and 
other  western  honeys  rule  about  a  cent  less.  The 
price  of  beeswax  is  largely  arbitrary.  At  this  writ- 
ing, producers  are  receiving  32  cts.  cash,  34  in 
trade. 

Zanesville,   Feb.   17.  Edmund  W.   Pbircb. 


Chicaoo. — Sales  have  improved  in  volume  dur- 
ing the  past  thirty  days;  prices,  however,  are  unsat- 
isfactory in  that  they  have  a  lower  tendency,  and 
some  of  the  comb  honey  shows  granulation,  which 
renders  it  unfit  for  table  use.  Fancy  grades  sell  in 
small  quantities  around  15  cts.  per  lb. ;  but  the  off 

grades  are  difficult  to  place  at  uncertain  prices, 
xtracted  honey,  consisting  of  white  clover  ana  bass- 
wood,  are  rather  firmly  held,  and  sell  at  from  8  to 
9.  according  to  quality  and  package;  but  the  west- 
ern and  southern  grades  of  white  are  very  dull,  and 
sell  at  from  1  to  2  cts.  per  lb.  below  these  figures, 
and  is  most  difficult  to  move  in  quantities.  Bees- 
wax sells  upon  arrival  at  from  31  to  32.  according 
to  color  and  cleanliness. 
Chicago,  Feb.  16.  R.  A.  Burnett  Co. 

St.  Louis. — Our  honey  market  is  decidedly  dull, 
and  the  demand  the  past  few  weeks  has  fallen  off  to 
a  great  extent,  especialljr  on  comb  honey.  Southern 
extracted  honey  is  in  lighter  offerings;  but  the  de- 
mand also  is  rather  dull.  We  are  quoting  to-day, 
in  a  jobbing  way,  as  follows:  Southern  extracted 
and  strained  bright  amber  honey  in  barrels,  6  V^  to 
7 ;  in  five-gallon  cans,  7  to  7  %  ;  dark,  V&  to  1  ct.  per 
lb.  less;  comb  honey,  fancy  clover,  14  to  16;  light 
amber,  12  to  14;  amber,  10  to  12;  dark  and  infe- 
rior, 8  to  10;  comb  honey  by  the  case,  fancy  clover, 
13.00  to  $3.50?  llrtt  amber,  $2.50  to  $3.00;  amber. 
12.00  to  $2.26;  dark  and  inferior,  $1.75  to  $2.00. 
Beeswax  very  firm;  prime,  32%  per  lb.  Impure 
and  inferior,  less. 

St.  Louis,  Feb.  18.     R.  Habtmann  Produck  Co. 


Nbw  York. — Our  market  remains  in  the  same 
condition  dull  and  inactive.  As  to  comb  honey,  there 
is  some  little  demand  for  No.  1  and  fancy  white, 
while  off  grades,  mixed,  and  buckwheat  are  almost 
unsalable.  During  the  past  few  weeks  we  have  re- 
ceived several  shipments  of  the  last-mentioned  grades, 
which  we  would  rather  not  have  sent  to  us  at  all. 
The  honey  is  more  or  leas  candied,  combs  poorly 
filled,  some  not  fastened  to  the  comb,  and  broken 
loose;  and  as  the  season  is  practically  over,  with  no 
demand  to  speak  of,  it  will  oe  hard  work  to  dispose 
of  thMe  gooos.  We  can  not  encourage  shipments  of 
off  grades  of  comb  honey,  mixed,  or  buckwheat  at 
this  time,  for  we  feel  sure  that  we  can  not  make 
sale  in  a  reasonable  time,  nor  satisfy  the  shippers, 
and  therefore  would  rather  not  handle  these  grades 
at  all.  As  to  extracted  honey,  the  only  grade  for 
which  there  is  a  demand  at  this  time  is  fancy  qual- 
ity white  clover,  which  is  selling  at  from  SMt  to  9. 
All  other  erades  are  in  poor  demand.  Beeswax  i.s 
steady  at  former  prices. 

New  York,  Feb.  18.   Hildrbth  A  Sboblken. 
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BLANKE'S  BEE- 
BOOK  FREE.  .  . 


Johnnie-on-the-Spot 
Deliveries 

When  you  order  Bee  Goods  you  want 
them  **  now."  We  are  in  the  very 
hearCof  the  Bee  Section— no  city  with  so 
(food  package-car  service  —  larirest  stock 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  Whenever  possi- 
ble orders  shipped  same  day  as  received- 
more  carefully  packed  than  ordinary. 

BLANKE'S  BEE  BOOK  FREE  — a  catalog 
filled  with  helpful  tips  for  either  berinner 
or  old*  timer.  .  Write  to-day  before  you 
need  supplies. 

0«partiii«nt  t 

Blanke  Mfg.  &  Supply  Go. 

8t.  Louis,  Mo. 


PAINT  WITHOUT  OIL 


Remarlcabie     Discovery    tliat 

Cuts  Down  tlie  Cost  off  Paint 

Seventy-ffive  Per  Cent. 

A  Free  Trial  Paoicago  is  Mailotf  to  Cvory 
Ono  Who  Writes. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adams. 
N.  Y.,  has  discovered  a  process  of  making  a  new 
kind  of  paint  without  the  use  of  oil.  He  calls  it 
Powdrpaint.  It  comes  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder 
and  all  that  is  required  is  cold  water  to  make  a  paint 
weather-proof,  flre-proof.  and  as  durable  as  oil  paint. 
It  mlheres  to  any  surface,  wood,  stone,  or  brick, 
spreads  and  looks  like  oil  paint,  and  costs  about  one- 
fourth  as  much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  Manufacturer.  H  North  St., 
Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  free  trial  pack- 
age, also  color-card  and  full  information  showing  you 
how  you  can  save  a  good  many  dollars.    Write  to-day. 
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OLBAHniOB  IN  BEE  CULTURE 


An  Opportunity  to  Make  an  Independent 
Livinig  from  a  small  cultivated  area  in 

"The  Land  of  Manatee 

On  the  Gulf  Coast  of  Southern  Florida 


»» 


Ail  the  early  vegetables,  marketed  at  highest  prices,  are  success- 
fully grown— 3  and  4  different  crops  per  annum.  A  home  in'  a  delight- 
ful year- 'round  climate.  A  young  man  paid  $125  for  an. acre  of  land 
this  year,  and  spent  another  $125  in  clearing  and  cultivating  it  in  toma- 
toes. The  production  was  550  baskets,  which  were  sold  at  $2.50  per 
basket ;  total  gross  production  from  a  single  crop  on  an  acre  of  ground, 
$1375.  The  same  advantages  and  opportunities  are  open  to  you.  Let 
us  tell  you  in  detail  of  the  possibilities  in  this  favored  section.  Ask  for 
beautiful  illustrated  book,  "  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Growing  in  Manatee 
County." 

J.  A.  PSIDE 

General  Industrial  Agent 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY 

Suite  No.  376,  Norfolk,  Va. 


Queens^'Bees 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  our  cele- 
brated Leather-colored  and  Golden  Italian 
Queens.  Bees  in  >^,  1,  and  2  lb.  pack- 
ages. Nuclei  in  1,2,  3,  or  5  frame,  either 
on  Danz.  or  Hoffman  frames.  Full  colo- 
nies in  8  or  10  frame  L.  hires  or  Danz. 
10-frame  hives.  Write  at  once  for  special 
card  of  prices,  and  book  your  order  with 
us  early. 

Letter  of  endorsement  to  us  from  The 
A.  L  Root  Co.: 

Medina,  Ohio,  Feb.  6,  1914. 
The  Penn  Co.,  Penn,  Miss.: 

Replying  to  yours  of  Feb.  8,  we  would  state 
that  we  have  bought  a  large  number  of  queens  of 
you.  We  have  found  them  uniformly  marked, 
and  of  a  good  stock;  in  fact,  they  are  flrst-class 
in  every  respect.  Another  thing,  we  have  always 
found  that  you  make  prompt  deliveries,  or  give 
us  notice  promptly  when  such  deliveries  could 
not  be  made.  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO., 

by  E.  R.  Root,  Vice-president. 


Get  our  prices  at  once.  .   .  .  The  largest 
queen  and  bee  yards  in  the  South. 


The  Penn  Co.,  Penn,  Mississippi 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO/S 
CANADIAN   HOUSE 

DADANT  FOUNDATION 

Bee$,  Queens,  Honey,  Wax,  Poultry  Supplies,  Seedt 


TKe  CliAS.  K.  Hooper  CompmAjr 
fS5  ^VTri^Kt  A-ve.,  Toronto,  Ontmrio 


HONEY 


COVfB  AND 
EXTRACTED 


We  can  flirnish  both  comb  and  extracted  honey  to 
beekeepers  who  have  run  out  of  their  own  product. 
All  our  honey  is  strictly  first  clafis.  .  .  .  Italian 
bees  and  queens  in  season.    .     .    Write  for  prices. 

LaUhaw  Honey  Co.,       Carlisle.  Indiana 


THE  MONEY-MAKING  HIVE 

THE  PEERLESS  HIVE 

Your  bees  will  brln«:  you  more  honey  If  yon  will  protect  and 
aid  them.  Your  profits  are  never  low  with  the  Peerlem  Hive. 
The  improvements  art»  self-explanatory.  Double  walls:  two- 
Inch  space  between  the  walU  for  paokinff,  half-inch  material. 
standard  ten-frame,  etc  .  and  the  most  serviceable  hive  made. 
Send  a  postal  for  little  story  of  success  with  the 
Peerless  Hive. 

L.  F.  Howden  Mfg.  Cp.,    ,    Flllmpre,  N.  Y, 
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HI 

THK  QUIINS  YOU'LL  EVINTUALLY  BUY" 


Quoons! 


Bujr  Quality  Hill  famous  utility  queens— an  excellent  honey-gatheriniT  strain  of  light  or  dark  Italians. 
Breeders  selected  for  color  among  mothers  exceeding  average  apiary  yield.  Drone  mothers  flrom  the 
highest  yielders  only.  Winter  excellently  here  and  have  proven  expecially  resistent  to  foulbrood.  All 
queens  reared  in  full  colonies  while  fed;  mated  in  four-frame  nuclei,  which  gives  large,  vigorous,  and 
proliflc  queens.  Purity  of  mating,  safe  arrival,  freedom  from  disease,  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  today  for  booklet,  "A  Story  of  Success." 


Mny  1  to  July  1                  | 

July  1  to  Nov  1               1 

1 

6                   12 

1                   6 

12 

Untested        .... 

Tested 

Select  Tested       .       .       . 

1.75               9M       1      17.e# 
3.75  stnisht 

$    M           $475 
IJt               8.M 
2 J«  strBiffht 

$8.5« 
15.M 

Write  for  breeders,  $4.00  and  up.    Reference,  Plainfleld  State  Bank. 
Five  per  cent  discount  on  do«en  orders;  delivery  after  July  1. 

KENNITH  HAWKINS,  PLAINPIILD,  ILLINOIS 


Special  Sale  of  Honey 


WE  HAVE  produced  a  fine  lot  of  ex- 
tracted honey  this  season  from 
our  eight  out-yards.  In  addition  to  our 
own  honey,  we  have  purchased  many 
other  lots  firom  pron^inent  producers,  and 
are  now  able  to  offer  for  prompt  shipment 
the  following  flavors  of  extracted  honey  : 

AiJ'ALFA,  Oeakoe, 

SwBET  Clover,  Light  Amber, 

White  Clover,  Dark  Amber, 

Babswood,  Buckwheat. 

Several  of  the  last  cars  of  comb  honey  which 
were  shipp^  us  in  191S  contained  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases  of  broken  comb  honey,  caused  by  the 
cars  being  badly  handled  in  transit. 

We  are  obliged  to  regrade  all  shipments;  and  in 
every  case  where  we  found  broken  combs  we 
melted  them  up.  All  the  combs  that  are  slightly 
cracked  or  have  the  cappings  broken,  we  put  in- 
to other  cases:  and  these  cases  of  cracked  comb 
honey,  which  is  practically  all  produced  fkx>m 
white  clover,  we  are  offerinff  at  a  special  low 
price  and  at  prices  which  we  believe  will  certain- 
ly be  of  interest  to  you;  and  we  know  that,  if  you 
will  send  us  in  an  order,  you  will  be  pleased 
with  the  honey  at  the  prices  we  are  asking  tor  it. 

We  have  other  choice  grades  of  Fancy  and  No. 
I  white  comb  honey,  as  well  as  Fancy  and  No.  1 
amber  comb  honey,  and  during  these  months  we 
are  making  special  prices  to  our  regular  trade. 

A  request  will  bring  special  prices. 

The  A.  L  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O. 


BUY  CARNiOUNS  IN  CARNIOU 

Par«  Camiolan  Alpine  bees.    Writ« 

in  Bng-llah  for  booklet  and  Price 

list.    .    .    Awarded  M  honors. 


JOHANN  STRQAR,    . . 

P.  O.  Weekelner  Feletrits, 
Oarnlela  (Kraln),  Ami 


XKisJ 


Bees  and  Bee  Supplies 

If  you  will  send  us  a  list  of  goods  needed  we  will  be 

pleased  to  quote  you  on  them.    Catalog  fk'ee. 

I.  J.  SmiNQHAM,  106  PARK  PLACE,  NSW  YORK 

Aplarle*,  Olen  Ceve,  L.  I. 


Marchant's  Island  Bred  Queens 

Bred  from  selected  mothers,  and  mated  to 
iaolated  drones  of  a  different  strain.  My  aim  is 
quality  and  not  quantity.  9o  if  you  want  any 
of  these  choice  purely  mated  queena  order  now 
or  you  may  not  get  them  as  I  am  going  to  rear 
only  a  limited  number.  No  disease,  and  your 
money  back  if  not  satisfied.  The  A.  L  Root  Oo. 
ase  my  queens,  which  is  proof  of  their  quality. 

No  need  to  write  for  lower  prices. 

Reference,  The  American  Exchange  Bank  of 
this  city. 

Prices— Untested,  tingle,  $1.50;  6  for  $6.00; 
12  for  $10.00;  in  lota  of  25  or  more,  75  cts. 
each.  Select  tested,  $8.00.  Breeders,  $5.00 
and  $10.00. 

A.  B.  MarcbiBt,  .  .  Apilacbicola,  Florida 


Queens  from  Caraway's 
Prize-winning  Stock 

Ready  for  Shipment 
after  March  20  ...  . 


Book  your  early  orders  now!  55end  cash  when  you 
want  the  queens.  Prices  of  tested  queens  till  May  1: 
One  for  ll.SA,  six  for  $6.00;  untested,  before  May  1.  one 
for  $1.00.  six  for  $5.00;  breeding  queens,  $5.00  each.  I 
will  breed  the  Ooldens  also  this  season;  can  send  Oold- 
ens  after  April  13  at  same  prices  as  the  three-banded 
Italians.  Entire  satisfaction  guaranteed  on  every 

queen  purchased  fh>m  me. 

B.  M.  CARAWAY,     .    .     MATHIS,  TEXAS 
Queeii-Br«eder 


BPP  SII^^IIP^  Send  your  name  for 
^^^  ^^^i^i^fcifc^  new  1 914  catalog  out 
tn  January.  D«9t.  T,  CLIMONS  •■■  SUFFLV  CO.. 

1  !•  Grand  Av«..  Kmmm  OHy,  M*. 


Goldens  that  are  Golden 

I  have  disposed  of  business  in  Philadelphia,  and  will 
raise  all  queens  that  1  possibly  can  the  coming  season, 
and  will  fill  all  unfllled  orders  first.  Queens  are  get- 
ting better  each  year.  Prices:  Select  untested,  ll.SO; 
tested,  $8.00;  breeders.  $5  to  $10.  .  Send  for  booklet. 
GEO.  M.  STEELE.  30  So.  40th  St.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


We  announce  the  installing  of  complete 
WEED -PROCESS  FOUNDATION  BIA- 
CHDf ERY  in  our  new  Ogden  warehouse 


Resulting  advantages  to  UTAH,  IDAHO,  COLORADO, 
NEVADA,  arid  MONTANA  beekeepers: 

SPECIAL  PRICES  and  LOWER  FREIGHT  RATES  on  foundation. 

HIGHER  NET  PRICE  and  QUICKER  SETTLEMENT  on  beeswax  shipments. 

Get  our  prices  for  working  your  beeswax  into  foundation. 


Remember  we  are  headquarters  for  "ROOT"  bee  supplies  and  "American"  honey-cans. 

1914  cars  now  arriving.     Write  for  prices.     Honey  and  beeswax 

accepted  in  payment  for  goods. 


Superior  Honey  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah 
Superior  Honey  Co.,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 

For  special  information  aiirtBa  iu  at  Ogden,  Utah 


Thale's  Regulative  Vacuum  Bee-Feeder! 


M' 


The  New  Model  tn  Ten  Days'  FREE  TRIAL 

I  will  ship  you  as  many  fevers  as  you  may 
want  on  ten  days'  free  trial  in  your  own  api- 
ary; and  if  they  do  not  work  as  represented 
you  may  return  them  at  my  expense,  and  your 
money  will  be  refunded.  Send  for  free  trial 
offer.    .  o  Address  FRKE  TR 1 AL,  Dept.  G  1»4. 


OST  PERFECT  STIMULATIVE  FEEDER  ever 
constructed.  It  feeds  inside  underneath  the 
cluster,  and  will  fit  any  hive  made.  To  fill  feed- 
er lift  off  empty  bottle  and  set  on  full  one.  It  is  so  reg- 
ulated by  the  slide  from  the  outside  of  the  hive  to  feed 
any  amount  you  may  want  the  bees  to  have  in  one  day. 
If  you  set  it  on  one-half  pint  in  one  day  the  k>ottle  of 
feed  will  run  four  days  and  nights  and  can  be  increased 
or  decreased  fTom  the  outside  of  the  hive  without  dis- 
turbing the  bees  or  moving  the  feeder.  It  feeds  contin- 
uously, thereby  imitating  a  natural  honey  flow,  and  will 
produce  more  brood  with  less  cost  than  any  other  feeder 
made,  and  can  be  filled  any  time  of  the  day  without 
causing  robbing  or  excitement.  Queen-breeders  espe- 
cially can  not  afford  to  be  without  this  feeder,  as  hun- 
dreds of  valuable  queen-cells  are  torn  down  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  bees  annually  on  account  of  improper 
and  poor  methods  of  feeding.  With  this  feeder  you  con- 
trol the  flow;  it  feeds  continuously,  and  will  produce 
more  cells,  better  cells,  and  the  bees  will  not  destroy 
any.  Try  this  feeder.  It  will  more  than  pay  you.  Send 
^  for  feeder  circular  and  bee-supply  catalog.  1  carry  a 
r  full  line  of  Lewis  Beeware  and  Dadant*s  Foundation. 
One  of  my  Vacuum  Bee  Feeders  complete  with  two  l>ot- 
tles  FREE  with  every  ten-dollar  order.  Send  me  a  list 
of  your  wants— it  is  no  trouble  to  answer  letters. 

TIRMS,  CASH  WITH  ORDM 

Sample  Feeder,  witli  2  bottles  complete,  msil  postpaid,  55c 

Ten  Feeders,  complete  with  1  bottle,  frcifbt  or  «ip.,  each,  35c 

All  orders  over  ten  feeden,  esch,  only  300 

Extrs  bottles  with  corii  vslve,  each  10c 


H.  H.  THALE,  KK.'uV&"tS:S.  80x625,  IMAYWOOD,  MISSOURI 

Eastom  Buyers  Send  Orders  to  Eari  M.  NIohels.  Lyensvllle,  Mass. 
Fer  Sale  by  B.  H.  Masters,  Edison,  Ohio 
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Beeswax  Wanted! 

We  Expect  to  Use 
SEVENTY  TONS 

of  beeswax  during  the  next  SIX  MONTHS,  and  we  have  on  hand 
less  than  twenty  tons.  We  offer  for  good  average  wax,  delivered 
at  Medina,  33  cts.  CASH,  36  cts.  TRADE.  If  you  have  any  good 
wax  to  sell  write  to  us  or'  ship  it  by  freight.  Send  us  shipping, 
receipt,  giving  us  gross  weight  also  net  weight  shipped.  Be  sure 
to  mark  your  shipment  so  we  can  identify  it  when  received. 

Beeswax  Worked  into  Foundation 

If  you  want  your  wax  worked  into  foundation  we  are  prepared  to 
do  this  for  you  at  prices  equal  to  those  made  by  other  standard 
manufacturers.   Write  for  price  if  interested. 


The  A.  I  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio 


Are  You  Interested 


In  securing  a  crop  of  honey  this 
coming  season?  Send  us  yoiir 
name  and  address  for  1914  cata- 
log, and  make  selection  of  the 
hive  and  appliances.  You  should 
have  a  good  year  if  you  are  pre- 
pared as  the  honey  yield  begins. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co..  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

1681  West  Genesee  Street 
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''  If  goods  are  wanted  qaiok^  araid  to  Poudar." 

B8TABLISHKD  1869 


Bee  Supplies 


Bees  in  this  lone  are  in  winter  quarters  with  a  bounteous 
supply  of  natural  winter  stores,  and  I  believe  that  no  other  feature 
is  quite  so  important  as  regards  safe  wintering  as  an  abundance 
of  wholesome  stores.  The  fall  flow  was  so  profuse  that  in  some 
instances  brood-rearing  was  curtailed  early  on  account  of 
crowded  condition,  and  some  strong  colonies  were  weakened  on 
this  account.  A  few  losses  may  result  from  this  condition.  The 
white  dover  in  this  zone  is  in  good  condition  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  counties  which  sufTered  from  drouth.  Conditions  for  ensu- 
ing year  are  very  encouraging  for  both  beekeeper  and  the  supply- 
d^er.  The  last  year  will  be  remembered  as  a  most  excellent 
honey  year,  and  with  it  came  the  best  demand  for  honey  that  lute 
ever  be^i  known.  I  am  receiving  more  inquiries  and  orders  for 
Boot  Bee  Supplies  than  ever  before  during  midwinter,  and  some 
discounts  for  early  orders  are  still  available.  The  policy  of 
this  house  as  to  prompt  shipments  and  a  fair  and  satisfactory  deal 
will  be  maintained  as  heretofore,  and  I  hope  to  deal  with  you  in  a 
way  that  will  Justify  your  recommending  my  goods  to  your  neigh- 
bor. 

Walter  S.  Poudeb: — I  am  mare  them  pleased  with  your 
promptness.  Kentuckians  are  generally  credited  as  being 
quick  with  a  gun,  but  I  do  not  think  the  fastest  in  thcU  Une  can 
equal  the  speed  a  certain  Indiana  man  uses  in  shooting  out  the 
goods.  Those  paper  honey-jars  are  certainly  the  trick  for 
local  trade.  Tours  truly, 

Louisville,  Ky.  Otto  F.  Recktenwald. 

I  should  like  to  place  in  your  hands  my  catalog  with  1914 
revised  prices  on  bee  supplies.  Or  send  a  list  of  your  requirements, 
and  let  me  see  if  I  can  not  create  a  saving  for  you  by  quoting  an 
estimate.  This  will  place  you  under  no  obligations,  and  it  will  be 
one  of  my  pleasures. 

I  can  use  more  beeswax,  and  am  now  paying  31  cents  cash  or 
33  cents  in  exchange  for  goods. 


Walter  S.  Pouder 

878  Mass.  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
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Indicate  on  a  postal  which  of  the 
catalogs  named  below  you  are  In- 
terested In  They  are  Yours  for  the  Asking. 

CATALOG  A^BEE-SUPPLIES,  listing  every  thing  a  beekeeper  needs  for  his  bees 
PhiL*"?'*^"*^*"     ?°"'  Quality,"  and  we  can  Mve'you  tlmeandfreiKhteiDenL  In  .reS^i 
them.    Let  us  furnish  yoa  with  an  estimate  on  your  needs  for  tlieleawn     ^'^"'^  '"  ««"'•>» 

CATALOG  B.-BEES  AND  QUEENS.     Mr.  M.  H.  Hunt  has  charge   of  onr  aueen- 


M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON,  510  North  Cedar  Street,  LANSIN6,  MICHI6AN 


P 


ATENTS 


16 

YEARS' 

PRAOnOI 


OOBAIw  J.  WILLLUOOW,  lloI«ohl«n  Bnildlnr, 


T«ttth  Mid  Q  8ta.,  Wi 
PMtiit  PrM«lM  In  WmUmi 
OfiM  and  Courts 


Pal«iH  C*yna«l  •! 
Th«  A.  I.  R««l  0*. 


AUTOMOBILES! 


500 


USED  AUTOS 


Guaranteed  by  the  owners. 
Write  for  list. 


Wm,  F.  Wagner  Auto  Garage 

Bfasslllon,  Ohio 


Arc  Your  Bees  Sliort  of  Stores? 

Mift  Wti"w.'jr  £frL8V-» 

feediiijr.    Write  for  prices.    .    ™''«P"°» 
We  carry  a  full  line  of  auppliea  at  all  times; 

,••..-    ..**•  H- JEP80N 

1 82  PriMid  StTMt  BOSTON.  MASS. 


Our  1914  64-page  catalog 
ready  to  mail  you  free.  .  . 
Can  make  prompt  shipment 
of  regular-stock  goods,  as 
we  have  a  good  supply  of  The  A.  I.  Root 
Co.'s  »ooda  on  hand.  The  niah  season  will  soon 
Sti*n  ^i'E'^-  ^^  ^^'«^^  facilities  are  g^ 
Small  pAckages  we  can  rush  through  by  lircei 
port.  Express  rates  are  much  lower nowalso 
Let  us  quote  you.  Let  us  hear  fTom  you.  BeesI 
wax  taken  m  exchange  for  supplies  or  cash. 

JOHN  NEKL  A  SON  SUPPLY  OO. 

Ml«h  Mm,  M*ntfl*iii«ry  Cm^  M*. 


''Griggs SavM  You  Frtlght" 


TOLEDO 


'*Qriggs  Saves  You  Frtlght" 


New  goods  arriving  permit  us  to  fill  orders  same  day  as  received,  and  this, 
^}  direct  lines  to  your  door  and  low  freight  rates,  makes  TOLEDO  the 
best  place  to  order  your  goods  from. 

Our  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGS  for  1914  are  here  and  being  mailed 
out.     Send  your  name  for  one. 

fi?^lXl!f  °R#2^^Yt"*^.*°*^  *'^^^^«  our  SPECIAL  PRICES  for  quan- 
^1^'-   .®^^^^^  ^'  *°  ^^^  Send  it  in  now.     We  pay  S2c 

cagh,  34c  m  trade.     Shoot  it  in.  -  *^^ 


S.  J.  GRIGGS  A  CO..       -       2S  NORTH  ERIE  STREET,       .       TOLEDO.  OHIO 

*'Orti«toaiwy  en  Mm  J«k ••  "  Wfctww,   Vni V 
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When  You  Buy  Lewis  Beeware 

.  .  You  Get  ^  . 

LEWIS  QUALITY.— Which  means  that  all  Lewis  Hives  are  made  out  of  clear  white 
pine,  and  Lewis  Sections  made  out  of  fine  white  basswood.  Material  in  these  goods 
"is  the  best  obtainable,  selected  by  experts. 

LEWIS  WORKMANSHIP.— The  Lewis  Factory  is  equipped  with  the  latest  improved 
machinery,  constantly  watched  over  by  experts.  The  Lewis  head  mechanic  has  36 
years  of  bee-supply  experience;  the  superintendent  of  bee-hive  department  SO  years; 
the  superintendent  of  sections  29  years.  These  and  many  other  skilled  men  have  a 
^  hand  in  all  the  Lewis  goods  you  buy. 

LEWIS  PACKING. — All  Lewis  Beeware  is  carefully  and  accurately  packed — a  patent 
woven  wood-and-wire  package  made  only  by  the  Lewis  Company  is  employed  largely 
in  packing;  this  makes  the  package  light,  compact,  and  damage-proof. 

LEWIS  SERVICE.— Years  ago  all  goods  were  shipped  direct  from  the  factory  with 
attending  high  freight-rates  and  delays  during  the  honey  season.  NOW  Lewis  Bee- 
ware can  be  obtained  almost  at  your  own  door.  Over  30  Distributing  Houses  carrying 
Lewis  Beeware  by  the  carload  are  dotted  all  over  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries.     Write  for  the  name  of  the  one  nearest  you. 

Our  New  1914  Catalog  is  Now  Out.    Send  for  One 

G.  B.  LEWIS  CO.,  .".TJIUTrI  Watertown,  Wis. 


••>%f:^rf» 


Send  for  Our  Prices  on 

BEESWAX 

We    are  paying  higher  prices  than  ever 

before  at  this  season.     WHY?     Because 

of  the  tremendous  demand  for 

Dadanfs  Foundation 

Write  at  onee.     .      We  will  quote  prices 
F.  O.  B.  here  or  F.  O.  B.  your  station. 


"y^^w^} 


^  ^^^'^i  "^^T^ 


rSia*fM  I LTON,  I LLI N  cffS, ' 


I  ^w    1  ^  w  f  .A.    i  ^A^  ,  ^    1 
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Editorial 


As  reported  by  our  California  correspon- 
dent, Mr.  P.  C.  Chadwick,  in  his  depart- 
ment for  this  issue,  the  conditions  for  the 
honey-flow  continue  favorable  in  California. 
While  in  many  localities  there  was  but  little 
rain  in  February,  yet  the  general  rainfall 
for  the  winter  is  far  above  the  average.  All 
repwrts  indicate  that  the  bees  are  bringing 
in  pollen,  and  breeding  up  rapidly. 


Gleanings  has  just  been  enjoying  a  visit 
from  Morley  Pettit,  Provincial  Apiarist  of 
Guelph,  Ont.,  Canada,  and  his  sister,  who 
stopped  at  Medina  a  part  of  one  day  on 
their  way  home  from  the  National  conven- 
tion at  St.  Louis.  Miss  Pettit  has  almost 
entire  charge  of  practically  300  colonies,  and 
is  an  experienced  beekeeper  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word.  She  makes  use  of  a 
power  extracting  outfit,  and  is  an  expert  in 
the  handling  of  extracted  honey. 

Mr.  Pettit  has  been  doing  some  splendid 
constructive  work  in  Ontario,  and  he  de- 
serves the  good  wishes  of  all,  whether  on 
this  side  of  the  line  or  on  the  other.  So  far 
as  beekeepers  are  concerned,  this  "  line  "  is 
becoming  more  and  more  imaginary. 

Mr.  Pettit  desires  to  correct  the  statement 
made  in  an  editorial  in  our  Dec.  15th  issue. 
While  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Cana- 
dian Horticulturist  and  Beekeeper,  he  is  not 
the  editor  of  the  apiarian  department. 


DEATH  OP  P.  B.  CAVANAGH. 

OuB  readers  will  be  greatly  shocked  to 
learn  of  the  very  sudden  death  of  F.  B. 
Cavanagh,  of  Hebron,  Ind.  Mr.  Cavanagh 
had  been  ill  for  several  months,  but  no  one 
was  prepared  for  his  death,  which  occurred 
on  the  morning  of  February  12th.  Mrs. 
Cavanagh  has  the  sympathy  of  the  entire 
Gleanings  force.  We  understand  that  the 
entire  outfit  of  bees,  etc.,  is  to  be  sold. 

Mr.  Cavanagh  was  a  successful  beekeeper 
and  one  who  was  rapidly  becoming  an  au- 
thority on  many  topics  connected  with  our 
pursuit.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to 
these  columns,  and  his  articles  bore  the 
stamp  of  accuracy  inspired  by  an  intimate 


knowledge  of  the  subject  acquired  through 
pei-sonal  experience.  His  opinions  were 
really  the  result  of  his  own  experiments, 
and  he  rarely  proposed  untried  theories. 

When  we  visited  him  in  July,  1911,  he 
seemed  to  have  any  amount  of  physical 
strength  and  endurance.  It  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  our  friend  has  been  thus  suddenly 
cut  off  from  finishing  his  work  here. 


death  op  a  new  YORK  BEEKEEPER. 

We  are  very  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  chron- 
icle the  death  of  Mr.  Chas.  L.  Wardwell,  of 
Union  Springs,  N.  Y.  He  was  one  of  the 
vice-presidents  of  the  Cayuga  County  Soci- 
ety, and  an  expert  in  comb-honey  produc- 
tion. At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  over 
100  colonies,  which  he  had  packed  for  win- 
ter on  the  summer  stands.  He  put  his  hon- 
ey into  cartons,  and  secured  the  best  pri.>es. 

Mr.  Wardwell  died  very  suddenly  in  De- 
cember. He  would  undoubtedly  have  be- 
come a  comb-honey  specialist  of  note. 


A   CORRECTION. 

The  following  will  explain  itself: 

In  your  editorial  in  the  Feb.  1st,  issue  I  note  one 
point  which  may  be  a  trifle  misleading.  On  pa^ 
83,  second  column,  second  paragraph,  first  Une,  the 
word  "  apiaries "  is  used  where  "  colonies "  was 
evidently  intended.  All  the  experiments  mentioned 
in  bulletin  No.  158  were  made  in  one  apiary,  and, 
indeed,  such  experiments  would  not  be  worth  much 
unless  they  were  in  one  and  the  same  apiary.  Oolo- 
nie8  side  by  side  are  under  the  same  conditions  as 
regards  the  supply  of  available  nectar,  and  as  re- 
gards weather  conditions,  but  comparisons  could  not 
be  made  between  colonies  in  different  apiaries,  as 
there  would  be  practically  no  possibility  of  condi- 
tions being  the  same  in  the  different  yards. 

WiLMON   Nbwbll. 

College  Station,  Texas,  Feb.  13. 


PROSPECTS  IN  FLORIDA — E.  R.  ROOT^S  TRIP,  BY 
TELEGRAPH. 

The  general  cold  in  the  North  has  made 
it  colder  than  usual  in  Florida.  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  State  there  were  some 
frosts,  but  not  enough  to  do  any  damage. 
The  weather  has  turned  warm  again  (Feb. 
20),  and  the  abundant  rains  throughout  the 
State  give  promise  of  a  good  crop  of  honey. 

In  the  region  of  Bradentown  the  penny- 
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royal  has  started  brood-rearing,  so  that  the 
bees  are  in  excellent  condition.  The  pal- 
metto and  orange  promise  a  good  yield.  The 
cool  weather  in  Florida  about  the  13th, 
when  1  arrived,  made  it  seem  better  to  do 
the  South  first,  and  then  take  in  Apalachi- 
cola,  where  our  bees  are.  Later  reports  show 
that  they  are  building  up  rapidly  so  that 
we  shall  soon  make  increase. 

In  our  next  issue  I  hope  to  give  a  full 
report.  Next  week  I  expect  to  visit  the 
region  of  Stuart,  on  the  east  coast,  where 
Poppleton  and  Selser  are.  At  that  point 
we  expect  to  take  a  launch,  and  tour  the 
inland  waterway  a  short  distance. — E.  R.  R. 


KEEPING  BEES  WITHIN  CITY  LIMITS. 

Seldom  have  we  been  so  deluged  with 
copy  for  a  special  number  as  we  have  been 
in  case  of  this  number — the  special  on  bee- 
keeping in  cities.  We  have  not  been  able 
to  use  all  which  we  received  by  any  means ; 
and  in  order  to  get  in  a  representative  lot 
of  experiences  from  all  types  of  city  bee- 
keepers we  were  obliged  to  condense  quite  a 
number  of  articles  that  we  did  use. 

There  are  some  drawbacks  which  we  be- 
lieve should  be  mentioned  at  this  time.  As 
several  of  the  writers  in  this  issue  point 
out,  at  times  there  may  be  trouble  with 
neighbors  who  have  not  made  a  careful  in- 
vestigation, and  who  do  not  know  very 
much  about  the  subject.  In  several  in- 
stances that  have  come  to  our  notice  in  the 
past,  a  beekeeper  having  a  few  colonies  in 
his  back  lot  has  been  asked  to  move  his  bees 
outside  the  city  limits.  The  beekeeper  in 
question  obligingly  did  so ;  but  the  one  com- 
plaining has  found,  somewhat  to  his  sur- 
prise, that  there  were  just  as  many  bees 
"  biting  his  grapes  "  as  there  were  before. 
The  point  is  this :  Bees  are  not  observers  of 
local  ordinances ;  and  unless  cUl  colonies  are 
moved  some  two  or  three  miles  outside  the 
city  limits  there  probably  are  just  as  many 
bees  found  inside  the  city  as  ever.  But  since 
there  are  likely  to  be  bees  in  trees,  etc,  near 
the  city,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  prevent 
bees  from  flying  about  inside. 

In  another  way,  however,  bees  within  city 
limits  may  sometimes  prove  to  be  a  nui- 
sance. We  refer  to  bees  kept  in  such  a 
place  that  the  natural  line  of  flight  is  across 
some  street  or  alley.  In  this  case  passersby 
are  likely  to  be  stung  occasionally;  and  if 
one  person  is  stung  more  than  once  he  is 
pretty  likely  to  make  a  vigorous  complaint, 
which  complaint  is  really  justifiable.  In  our 
opinion,  if  a  place  for  the  bees  can  not  be 
found  where  they  will  be  compelled  by  sur- 
roundings to  fly  pretty  well  into  the  air 
when  they  leave  the  hive,  or  where  they  will 


have  a  natural  line  of  flight  away  from 
thoroughfares  or  other  places  where  there 
are  likely  to  be  people  passing  back  and 
forth,  it  would  be  better  to  make  no  attempt 
at  keeping  bees  at  all.  Nearly  always,  how- 
ever, the  hives  may  be  placed  where  the  bees 
will  molest  no  one.  Oftentimes  if  they  are 
located  on  a  roof,  even  in  a  crowded  dis- 
trict, their  presence  will  hardly  be  known. 

The  beekeeper  should  select  gontlo  bees, 
also,  and  he  should  be  very  careful  not  to 
stir  them  up  during  a  time  when  they  are 
naturally  a  little  irritable,  as  during  a  hon- 
ey-dearth, when  thgy  are  inclined  to  pry 
into  everybodjr's  business  but  their  own. 

Summing  up  the  whole  matter  we  may 
say  that  it  rests  entirely  with  the  beekeeper 
as  to  whether  his  bees  are  a  nuisance  or  not 
By  taking  some  thought  as  to  the  location 
of  the  hive,  to  the  selection  of  the  bees,  and 
to  the  time  and  manner  of  manipulation, 
he  can  avoid  all  trouble.  Carelessness  re- 
garding any  of  these  points  invites  trouble. 

are  CITY  beekeepers  A  MENACE  TO  THE  IN- 
DUSTRY IN  GENERAL? 

Frequently  some  of  our  professional  bee- 
keepers deplore  the  existence  of  the  large 
army  of  beginners  in  beekeeping;  first,  be- 
cause they  produce  considerable  honey  and 
contribute  to  the  overstocking  of  city  mar- 
kets, thus  lowering  prices;  second,  because 
disease  is  likely  to  get  into  their  yards,  so 
that  other  bees  are  in  danger. 

To  the  first  of  these  points  we  should  like 
to  say  that  the  average  beginner,  for  a 
number  of  years  at  least,  produces  more 
enthusiasm  and  interest  than  he  does  honey. 
In  other  words  he  creates  a  much  larger 
market  for  honey  than  he  can  possibly  sup- 
ply himself.  Furthermore,  the  average  be- 
ginner gets  a  better  price  for  his  small  crop 
than  most  professional  beekeepers  do.  It 
seems  to  us,  therefore,  that  fears  along  this 
line  are  groundless. 

As  to  whether  a  beginner  allows  his  bees 
to  become  diseased,  thus  endangering  the 
health  of  the  other  colonies  in  the  vicinity, 
we  should  say  that  this  depends  upon  the 
beginner.  In  our  opinion,  trouble  along 
this  line  is  more  apt  to  come  from  careless 
or  overworked  farmers  who  really  have  no 
interest  in  the  bees  at  all,  and  who  keep 
them  merely  because  their  fathers  used  to 
keep  them,  or  because  they  are  able  to  hive 
occasionally  a  stray  swarm.  A  beginner 
who  is  interested  in  his  bees  is  not  likely  to 
foster  disease.  In  case  of  city  beekeepers 
especially  (at  least  those  who  are  as  bright 
and  as  up-to-date  as  the  writers  of  the 
articles  used  in  this  special  number)  we 
believe  we  have  very  little  to  fear  from  foul 
brood  or  other  bee  disease. 
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Stray   Straws 

Db.  0.  0.  MiLLiB,  Mftrengo,  HI. 


My  first  start  in  beekeeping  was  in  the 
very  center  of  a  place  now  a  city  (Maren- 
go), with  an  apiary  of  one  colony  in  a  whole 
sugar-barrel. 

"  As  the  soil,  so  the  honey,"  is  the  caption 
of  an  item  in  Leipz.  Bztg,,  125,  in  which  it 
is  stated  that  analysis  of  soil  from  Ram- 
boulliet  shows  30  per  cent  more  iron  than 
soil  from  Bid ;  and  honey  from  RambouUiet 
contains  75  per  cent  more  iron  than  Bid 
honey. 

Messrs.  Doolittle  and  Root  agree  that 
bees  may  be  hauled  with  no  inconvenience 
in  hives  with  entrances  open.  Certainly 
this  mode  of  transport  would  not  be  toler- 
ated in  Europe. — VApiculteur,  32.  I  think 
Doolittle  and  Root  hardly  commend  it  as  a 
general  practice. 

The  British  Bee  Journal  has  uniformly 
opposed  beet  sugar  for  bees.  I  never  knew 
just  way.  But  now  I  find,  p.  510,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  purify  beet  sugar  and  to  get  rid 
of  all  the  potash  salts.  "  These  salts  cause 
fermentation,  and  it  is  principally  for  this 
reason  that  cane  sugar  is  to  be  preferred." 

Dr.  a.  Ludden  thinks  my  bees  were  cross 
last  summer  iw  anticipation  of  a  partial 
stoppage  of  the  flow.  At  Elwha,  Wash.,  he 
says  it  is  "the  rule  that  24  to  48  hours 
previous  to  closing  of  a  honey-fiow  they  get 
hostile,  and  His  not  safe  for  any  one  to  go 
into  the  yard,  and  honey  coming  in  at  a 
STood  clip  too."  I  wonder  if  it  can  be  possi- 
ble. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years  I  had 
some  combs  filled  last  summer,  for  extract- 
ing. They  were  extracted  in  January,  of 
course  after  warming  up.  It  went  better 
than  I  expected,  but  I  don't  recommend 
January  as  the  best  month  for  extracting. 
T  have  an  up-to-date  extractor;  and  what 
fun  extracting  is,  compared  with  extracting 
years  ago  with  the  ancient  Peabody !  ' 

That  able  authority,  D.  M.  Macdonald, 
says,  British  Bee  Journal,  p.  478,  "I  do  hold 
that  with  us  blacks  live  longer  than  Italians, 
the  latter  being  here  a  softer  race."  No 
doubt  that  canny  Scotchman  had  a  \'ision 
of  a  lot  of  American  beekeepers  jumping 
on  to  him;  hence  the  cautious  "with  us" 
and  "  here."  Yet  he  may  not  be  entirely 
safe  from  some  of  his  own  countrymen. 

Nos.  29  and  59  stood  back  to  back.  June 
10  queen-cells  were  killed  in  29  and  its  queen 
removed.  June  16  No.  59  swarmed  and  re- 
turned, its  clipped  queen  not  being  found. 


Within  15  minutes  No.  29,  whose  queen  had 
been  removed,  swarmed  out,  and  a  clipped 
queen  was  found  in  front  of  the  hive.  It 
was  the  queen  of  No.  59,  which  had  entered 
No.  29  while  the  swarm  of  59  was  in  the  air, 
and  then  ordered  a  walkout  in  No.  29. 

The  few  hundred  pounds  of  extracted 
honey  I  produced  last  season  I  put  on  the 
home  market  in  5-pound  friction-top  pails. 
I  determined  I  wouldn't  have  any  worry 
taking  it  back  to  liquefy  it  or  to  explain  be- 
cause it  candied  after  customers  got  it.  I 
made  sure  it  wouldn't  candy  in  the  hands 
of  customers  by  letting  it  candy  before  sell- 
ing it.  If  they  don't  want  candied  honey 
they  don't  have  to  buy  it.  But  it  sells  all 
right,  and  I've  heard  no  complaint 

Allen  Latham  is  making  trouble.  He 
wants  to  know,  Mr.  Editor,  on  what  ground 
you  base  your  disbelief  in  the  fanning  of 
bees  in  the  midst  of  winter  cluster.  He  says 
we  should  not  disbelieve  simply  from  igno- 
rance— fuller  information  may  change  be- 
lief— hard  to  prove  a  negative — and  more 
of  that  sort.  Jan.  13, 14,  mercury  hovering 
around  zero,  and  wind  howling,  he  went  to 
his  hives  and  all  were  noisy,  some  buzzing 
almost  as  much  as  in  a  summer  nectar-flow 
— no  bees  at  entrance,  no  warm  air  issuing, 
and  he  wants  to  know  what's  wrong  with 
thinking  the  noise  came  from  inside  the 
cluster.  Here's  the  way  it  has  always  seem- 
ed to  me :  We  are  told  that  when  very  cold 
the  bees  shrink  into  an  incredibly  small 
cluster,  and  when  crowded  thus  close  what 
room  is  there  for  fanning?  Still,  just  to 
accommodate  A.  L.,  I'm  ready  to  change  my 
belief  on  later  and  fuller  information,  and 
leave  you,  Mr.  Editor,  to  say  why  you  dis- 
believe. [We  know  that  outdoor  bees  some- 
times set  up  a  roaring  in  very  cold  weather; 
but  w©  always  supposed  the  condition  was 
abnormal.  When  bees  in  a  compact  ball  are 
in  a  state  of  semi-hibernation  or  hiberna- 
tion, if  you  please,  in  which  they  seem  to  go 
into  a  dead  sleep,  without  a  tremor  of  mo- 
tion except  a  slight  tremble  of  the  wings 
when  the  hive  is  opened,  there  could  be  no 
buzzing  or  fanning.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
we  open  up  an  outdoor  colony  in  the  dead 
of  winter  and  find  the  cluster  scattered  over 
the  frames,  and  buzzing,  we  feel  sure  that 
that  colony  will  die  very  soon,  even  though 
it  be  the  strongest  stock  in  the  yard.  Yes, 
doctor,  we  are  in  line  with  you,  but  we  are 
willing  to  change  our  belief  if  necessary  on 
fuller  information. — Ed.] 
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GLEANINGS  IN   BEE  CULTURE 


Notes   from   Canada 


J.  L.  Bteb,  Mt.  Joy,  Ont. 


Normal  winter  weather  here  in  Ontario 
since  last  Notes  were  sent  in;  and  to-day, 
Feb.  10,  we  have  about  6  inches  of  snow 
covering  the  clover  that  we  hope  to  get  some 
honey  from  next  year.  We  had  much  more 
snow,  but  the  rains  took  it  away.  Bees  are 
wintering  nieely  so  far — ^last  flight  Nov.  23. 

•  •  • 

THE  SHORT  COURSE  AT  GUELPH. 

The  writer  spent  two  days  at  Guelph 
during  the  "  Short  Course  "  in  apiculture. 
As  I  fully  expected  would  be  the  case,  there 
was  a  bumper  attendance — probably  about 
100  in  steady  attendance  for  the  different 
sessions.  One  of  the  best  things  in  connec- 
tion with  the  different  lectures  was  a  series 
of  demonstrations  on  queen-rearing  by  Mr, 
J.  A.  McKinnon,  of  St.  Eugene,  Ont.  Mr. 
McKinnon  is  more  at  home  in  the  real  work 
of  producing  good  queens  than  he  is  before 
a  big  crowd  of  students,  but  nevertheless 
anybody  could  see  that  lie  was  thoroughly 
practical  and  fully  understood  this  verv 
important  part  of  beekeeping.  Mr.  McKin 
non  is  one  of  our  younger  men  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  one  of  the  very  few  who  make  a 
specialty  of  raising  good  queens  for  sale 
here  in  Ontario. 

•  •  * 

DIFFERENCE  IN  VARIOUS  STRAINS  OP  BEES  IN 
RESPECT  TO  CAPPING  HONEY. 

Dr.  Miller  speaks  in  last  Gleanings 
about  Italians  for  capping  comb  honey,  and 
says  that  his  compare  favorably  with  other 
breeds  in  that  respect.  Certainly  there  is  a 
wonderful  difference  in  strains  of  this  breed 
so  far  as  capping  goes,  as  one  good  breed- 
er, so  far  as  his  stock  is  concerned  in  other 
respects,  has  Italians  that  would  not  do  for 
comb  honey  at  all,  if  fancy  sections  were 
to  be  produced.  Invariably,  when  bringing 
in  combs  to  be  extracted,  the  helpers  in  the 
honey-house  notice  the  dark-looking  cap- 
pings  and  say,  "  Some  more  honey   from 

Mr. s*  bees."    However,  as  a  rule  tha*<^ 

bees  are  good  stock,  and  for  extract ed-honey 
production  their  habit  of  placing  cappings 
so  close  to  the  honey  makes  no  difference. 


CO-OPERATION  *,  THE  TRUTH  IN  REGARD  TO  THE 

COMMITTEE   APPOINTED  TO   ADVISE  ON 

PRICES  OF  HONEY. 

Much  is  being  written  on  co-operation, 
and  just  at  present,  no  doubt,  many  are 
wishing  that  we  had  some  good  system  in 
operation.    The  writer  has  always  been  i.i 


favor  of  the  principle  of  co-operation,  but 
he  is  not  even  yet  convinced  that  we  can 
successfully  operate  such  a  system  when  we 
have  so  many  difficulties  to  overcome.  Bee- 
keepers are  so  widely  scattered  over  the 
country,  so  differently  situated  in  the  matter 
of  being  large  or  small  producers,  and  there 
are  so  many  different  qualities  of  honey 
produced,  etc.,  that  the  more  I  consider  the 
subject  the  more  herculean  the  task  seems 
when  we  try  to  devise  ways  and  means  of 
forming  a  co-operative  association.  One  of 
the  serious  questions  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind  is  the  financing  of  such  a  project  to 
start  with;  but  one  of  the  most  serious  ob- 
stacles of  all,  as  I  see  it,  is  the  fact  that 
among  beekeepers,  as  in  other  callings,  there 
are  always  a  lot  who  are  selfish  and  unrea- 
sonable. This  leads  me  to  remark  that  I 
had  not  much  thought  of  co-operation  in 
mind  when  I  started  to  write  this  note,  only 
in  so  far  as  a  matter  of  comparison  as  to 
what  we  might  expect  if  we  were  trying  to 
run  a  co-oi>erative  society. 


PARCEL  POST  IN  CANADA. 

To-day,  Feb.  10,  Canada  at  last  starts  out 
in  giving  us  a  parcel-post  system.  A  glance 
over  the  proposed  system  as  now  in  force 
seems  to  suggest  that  there  is  lots  of  room 
for  improvement  before  it  will  interfere 
much  with  tlie  express  companies  which 
have  things  pretty  much  their  own  way  at 
present.  As  in  the  United  States,  the  zone 
system  is  used;  but  the  regulations  now  in 
force,  except  in  a  very  few  instances,  are 
not  nearly  as  liberal  as  those  across  the  line. 
The  worst  feature  is  that  the  first  zone  takes 
•n  a  distance  of  only  20  miles.  For  that 
distance  the  first  pound  is  5  cts.,  each  addi- 
tional pound  ]  cent  extra.  The  second  zone 
lakes  in  the  limits  of  any  one  province  in 
the  Dominion,  and  the  rates  are  about  dou- 
ble those  of  the  first  zone.  In  other  words, 
it  would  cost  me  as  much  to  send  a  parcel 
to  Toronto,  which  is  22  miles  from  my  home, 
as  it  would  to  send  one  to  Port  Arthur,  on 
the  north  sliore  of  Lake  Superior.  How- 
ever, we  are  now  committed  to  the  principle 
of  parcel  post,  and  with  lots  of  judicious 
kicking,  we  shall  get  something  that  will 
make  the  express  companies  take  notice. 

All  together,  six  zones  are  arranged  for, 
and  for  the  longer  distances  small  parcels 
can  be  sent  quite  a  bit  cheaper  than  by  ex- 
press. One  of  the  first  changes  that  will  be 
sure  to  he  a^ked  for  is  that  the  first  zone  be 
f*\ tended  to  50  miles  at  least. 
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Beekeeping:  in  California 

p.  0.  Ohadwiok,  RedlftndB,  C«l. 


SBA80N  PROSPECTS  TO  DATE. 

Jannary  was  liberal  with  us  in  the  matter 
of  moisture,  an  average  rainfall  of  eight  or 
more  inches  having  fallen  during  the  month. 
At  some  places  the  fall  was  excessive,  doing 
much  damage.  At  Santa  Barbara  eleven 
inches  was  recorded  for  the  storm,  while  at 
other  points  there  was  even  more.  Beekeep- 
ers are  generally  much  encouraged  at  the 
prospects,  very  substantial  advances  in  sea- 
sonable conditions  having  come  with  the 
rain.  The  ground  is  wet  deeper  than  it  has 
been  for  two  years,  with  warm  weather, 
early  breeding,  and  excellent  growth,  of 
honey-plants  to  encourage  us  still  more. 
We  are  not  yet  assured  of  a  honey  crop, 
however;  but  an  occasional  good  rain  dur- 
ing February  and  March,  with  showers  in 
April,  and  continued  warm,  should  bring  us 
an  old-fashioned  bumper  crop  for  the  sea- 
son of  1914. 

Feb.  12. — No  rain  so  far  this  month.  Bees 
conung  on  fine. 


BEEKEEPING  IN  THE  CITIES. 

The  back-lot  or  back-yard  beekeeper  is 
the  future  keeper  of  hundreds  or  perhaps 
thousands  of  colonies.  In  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Country  Gentleman  I  read  this :  "  The 
best  way  to  become  a  successful  dairyman  is 
to  grow  up  in  the  business."  With  the  bee 
business  it  is  equally  true.  In  fact,  I  believe 
there  is  no  branch  of  agriculture  that  re- 
quires as  intimate  a  knowledge  to  make  it  a 
success  as  does  the  bee  business.  At  any 
rate,  the  back  yard  is  the  incubator  of  future 
beekeepers.  I  wonder  what  per  cent  of  our 
beekeepers  of  to-day  had  their  start  in  this 
small  way.  My  guess  would  be  that  fully  95 
per  cent  start  with  a  few  colonies.  I  know 
of  a  few  men,  however,  who  started  at  the 
top,  and  are  working  down;  and  they  are 
coming  down  faster  than  many  of  us  went 
up.  The  small  beekeeper  is  not  looked  upon 
with  favor  in  this  part  of  the  world,  as  he 
is  considered  a  nuisance  on  account  of  dis- 
ease spreading  more  rapidly  with  him  than 
with  the  large  beekeeper,  who  usually  looks 
after  his  colonies  a  little  more  closely  than 
the  beginner.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  have 
the  small  beekeeper  here,  and  he  will  be  ever 
bobbing  up  while  time  la^ts,  so  the  inspector 
may  as  well  give  him  a  show.  I  enjoy  the 
little  fellows,  and  I  like  to  converse  with 
them,  tell  them  of  foolish  things  I  did  years 


ago  and   hear  them  confess  to  laughable 
mistakes. 

THE  CITY  BEEKEEPER  STIMULATES  THE  HONEY 

MARKET,  AND  THUS  HELPS  THE  PBOPES- 

SIONAL  BEEKEEPER. 

The  small  beekeeper  is  a  better  advertiser 
than  the  large  one,  for  the  large  one  does 
not  have  time  to  go  and  hunt  a  market,  but 
looks  for  a  wholesale  house  to  take  his  crop, 
while  the  little  fellow  goes  out  and  sells  to 
his  neighbors  and  teaches  them  to  use  honey. 
Then  when  the  little  fellow  has  a  crop  fail- 
ure his  patrons  hunt  a  market  elsewhere, 
and  thus  they  remaip  permanent  users  of 
honey.  Many  of  the  advances  that  have  been 
made  in  bee  culture  are  not  due  to  discov- 
eries in  large  apiaries,  but  are  the  result  of 
inquisitive  experimenting  by  the  small  bee- 
keepers. My  knowledge  of  the  bees  is  very 
largely  gained  by  keeping  a  small  number 
of  colonies  always  near  my  door  where  they 
can  be  watched  daily. 

Five  years  ago  I  decided  to  start  in  the 
bee  business  in  a  small  way  on  the  back  of 
my  city  lot,  my  plan  being  to  buy  a  few 
colonies  and  work  up  just  as  though  I  had 
no  apiary  at  another  place.  So  I  purchased 
three  colonies  and  went  to  work  just  as  if  I 
had  my  first  colonies.  I  have  now  increased 
them  to  such  an  extent  that  I  have  30  colo- 
nies in  my  back  yard,  to  sa^  nothing  of  ten 
that  wore  taken  to  the  apiary  three  years 
ago.  From  them  I  have  taken  considerable 
honey,  done  much  experimenting,  and,  best 
of  all,  have  enjoyed  their  presence  for  the 
pleasant  sounds  they  m^e  and  for  the  addi- 
tional inspiration  they  have  suppled  me. 
*  *  • 

I  fear  Mr.  Foster  is  figuring  wrong  with 
his  poultry  expense.  He  counts  his  time  at 
twenty  cents  per  hour,  which  I  think  should 
be  added  to  the  other  side  of  the  ledger.  In 
the  summer  I  put  in  from  three  to  five  hours 
on  weeks  days  with  my  oows,  chickens,  bees, 
and  garden  in  general,  in  addition  to  my 
regular  day's  work  of  eight  hours.  If  I 
figured  this  time  I  should  be  losing  on  an 
average  of  $2.00  a  day,  and  should  soon  be 
bankrupt.  But  my  view  of  the  matter  is 
that  I  am  salvaging  that  much  time  that 
might  otherwise  be  an  entire  loss.  When 
my  time  is  worth  full  value,  Mrs.  C.  or  one 
of  the  children  gets  the  job  of  feeding  the 
chickens.  There  is  a  lot  of  time  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits  that  is  figured  at  very  much 
more  than  it  is  worth. 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BEE   CULTURE 


Beekeeping  Among  the  Rockies 


Wbsley  Postkb,  Boulder,  OoL 


WILD  FLOWERS  IN  THE  FOOTHILLS  IN  APRIL. 

Bees  located  near  the  mountains  have  the 
advantage  over  those  out  on  the  plains.  The 
wild  flowers  are  in  bloom  in  the  foothills 
during  the  fore  part  of  Apiil,  and  the  bees 
that  reach  this  bloom  are  well  supplied  with 
pollen,  and  breed  up  faster. 


RYE  GRAHAM   FLOUR  FOR  BEES. 

I  would  urge  every  beekeeper  whose  colo- 
nies may  cause  the  neighbors  trouble  in  the 
spring  to  put  out  rye  graham  flour.  Many 
farmers  hold  a  prejudice  against  bees  be- 
cause they  frequent  watering-troughs,  feed- 
stalls,  etc.  The  beekeeper  owes  it  to  his 
neighbors  to  cause  them  just  as  little  incon- 
venience as  possible.  One  of  the  marks  of 
a  good  neighbor  is  neighborliness ;  and  the 
beekeeper  can  manifest  this  spirit  by  keep- 
ing the  bees  so  well  supplied  with  the  best 
water  easily  obtainable  near  the  apiary  that 
they  will  not  frequent  other  places;  and  by 
putting  out  flour  or  meal  the  bees  may  be 
kept  away  from  the  sheep  and  cattle  feed- 
ing-bins of  the  farmers.  Put  out  the  flour 
and  water  before  the  bees  get  to  frequenting 
other  places. 


SLOW  GERMINATION  OF  SWEET-CLOVER  SEED. 

The  interest  in  sweet  clover  is  uncovering 
som.e  important  facts  regarding  the  plant, 
one  of  the  most  important  of  which  is  the 
slow  germination  of  the  seed.  That  this  is 
not  understood  generally  has  been  shown  to 
me  by  the  letters  received  from  prospective 
customers  and  from  others  who  have  bought 
seed.  One  man  wrote  to  me,  asking  if  I 
could  guarantee  80  per  cent  germination  of 
the  seed.  The  chances  are  that  very  little 
seed  (if  any  new  seed)  will  test  that  high. 
Old  seed  seems  to  germinate  better  than 
new.  The  amount  gf  seed  required  to  sow- 
to  the  acre  could  be  greatly  reduced  if  the 
germination  percentage  were  higher  the  first 
year.  The  slow  germination  is  caused  by 
the  hard  seed  coat  that  is  so  impenious  to 
water  that  the  seed  can  not  sprout  readily. 
All  who  are  intending  to  sow  sweet  clover 
should  thoroughly  post  themselves  upon  the 
characteristics  of  the  plant,  and  the  seeds- 
men should  furnish  all  possible  help  also. 
The  sweet-clover  bulletin  by  J.  M.  West  gate, 
published  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  will  be  of  great  help  to 
those  interested. 


HOME-MADE  BEE  SUPPLIES. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Porter  differs  with  me  on  the 
question  of  home-made  bee-supplies.  It  is 
probable  that,  if  we  both  had  the  same  set 
of  facts  placed  before  us,  we  would  agree 
The  average  beekeeper  can  keep  bees  just 
as  well  in  a  box  or  home-made  hive  as  in  a 
factory-made  hive;  and  as  he  makes  no 
profit  to  speak  of  from  his  bees  he  is  better 
off  than  if  he  had  them  in  factory-made 
hives,  because  he  has  less  money  invested. 
However,  the  readers  of  Gleanings  or  the 
RevieWj  where  my  article  originally  appear- 
ed, are  not  average  beekeepers.  I  believe 
from  my  observation  and  acquaintance 
among  beemen  that  the  majority  of  up-to- 
date  beekeepers  have  been  well  satisfied  with 
their  results  in  making  some  of  their  sup- 
plies. No  one  beekeeper  is  so  situated  that 
he  can  make  all  his  supplies,  and  this  was 
stated  in  my  original  article,  I  believe.  I 
would  distinguish  between  the  average  bee- 
keeper and  the  average  reader  oi  the  bee 
journals. 

Most  of  the  western  beemen  who  make 
any  of  their  supplies  have  them  made  at  a 
planing-miU,  so  that  they  are  only  partially 
home-made.  In  the  actual  making  of  home- 
made goods  there  is  little  of  it  done;  but  by 
having  hand  or  power  saw  the  beekeeper 
will  find  it  a  wonderful  convenience.  The 
way  the  sun  warps  lumber  in  the  West  soon 
makes  factory  and  homo-made  hives  look 
much  alike,  both  requiring  constant  renail- 
ing  and  painting. 

Quite  a  large  proportion  of  our  most 
successful  beemen  figure  that  it  pays  to  have 
some  supplies  made  at  home  to  their  order. 
Several  beekeepers  I  know,  who  count  their 
colonies  by  the  hundreds,  make  their  own 
and  their  neighbors*  foundation.  One  of 
them  who  made  up  several  hundred  pounds 
of  brood  foundation  last  winter  told  me  it 
was  his  first  experience,  and  that  it  was 
about  as  difficult  as  turning  a  clothes- wring- 
er. 

Personally  I  do  not  want  any  home-made 
frames  or  section-holders  or  other  inside 
hive  furniture;  but  I  am  using  some  hive- 
bodies,  super-bodies,  covers,  and  bottoms 
that  are  giving  me  as  good  satisfaction  as 
any  factory-made  goods  I  ever  owned.  I 
have  made  mistakes,  and  always  shall;  but 
Ihe  man  who  can  not  correct  his  first  mis- 
takes will  not  make  a  beekeeper. 
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Conversations  w^ith    Doolittle 


At  Borodino,  New  York. 


WHEN   TO  SET  BEES  FROM   THE   CELLAR, 

"  Will  you  tell  when  the  bees  should  be  set 
from  the  cellar  in  the  spring?  Do  you  think 
it  would  be  any  advantage  to  set  them  out 
the  latter  part  of  February  or  the  fore  part 
of  March  if  there  is  a  good  day  ?  " 

The  time  of  setting  out  may  depend  a 
Httle  upon  the  time  of  their  last  flight  in  the 
fall.  If  you  set  your  bees  in  the  cellar  the 
15th  of  November,  and  they  had  a  good 
flight  the  14th,  they  would  be  likely  to  re- 
main in  the  cellar  in  good  condition  two  or 
three  weeks  longer  than  if  their  last  flight 
had  been  on  Oct.  22,  as  was  the  case  in  this 
locality  several  years  ago.  One  beekeeper 
said  that  he  knew  that,  if  bees  had  a  good 
flight  as  late  as  November  15,  they  could 
stand  the  confinement  necessary  from  that 
time  till  the  fore  part  of  April.  I  do  not 
feel  so  sure  about  this. 

My  experience  has  taught  me  that  the 
time  of  putting  in  and  setting  out,  within 
reasonable  bounds,  has  very  little  to  do  with 
success;  and  this  I  say  after  having  set  the 
bees  in  as  early  as  November  3  and  as  late 
18  December  18,  and  having  set  them  out  as 
early  as  March  5  and  as  late  as  May  2.  I 
think  I  can  tell  what  the  results  will  be 
as  early  as  January  20 — how  the  bees  are 
going  to  come  out  in  the  spring,  and  this  at 
a  time  when  I  am  without  any  knowledge  as 
to  what  the  length  of  the  confinement  is  to 
be.  Some  years  I  am  sure  that,  if  spring 
were  to  open  by  the  middle  of  Februai-y,  as 
it  does  generally  in  May,  and  the  bees  were 
set  out  then,  there  would  be  spring  dwin- 
dHng,  with  many  colonies  too  weak  for  the 
first  surplus,  while  at  the  sama  time  other 
years  I  am  sure  that  they  could  bear  con- 
finement in  the  cellar  till  May  1  and  come 
out  bright  and  strong  for  the  harvest  from 
white  clover.  If,  on  November  15,  I  could 
be  informed  as  to  the  character  of  the  stores 
which  the  bees  have  in  their  combs,  the  age 
of  the  greater  part  of  those  going  into  their 
winter  repose,  together  with  the  temperature 
and  moisture  of  the  air  in  the  cellar,  I  could 
tell  pretty  nearly  how  they  would  come  out. 
But  these  are  things  which  we  are  not  al- 
ways sure  about,  as  a  cool  wet  season  is 
likely  to  give  inferior  stores  and  bees  with 
a  low  vitality,  while  an  open  winter  makes 
the  control  of  temperature  and  moisture 
•much  more  difficrlt. 

Some  say  that,  where  bees  seem  to  be 
wintering  poorly  in  tl>e  cellar  from  any 
cause,  they  should  be  set  out  the  latter  part 


of  February,  or  on  any  favorable  day  there- 
after, for  a  flight,  and  at  night  returned  tc 
the  cellar;  but  from  years  of  experience 
along  this  line  I  do  not  find  that  they  are 
profited  thereby  enough  to  pay  for  the  labor 
required.  Others  advocate  setting  all  colo- 
nies out  when  any  are  so  treated ;  and  where 
any  colony  is  so  "  sleepy  "  that  the  bees  do 
not  seem  inclined  to  wake  up  we  are  told  to 
pound  on  the  hive  while  it  is  still  inside  the 
cellar,  so  as  to  stir  them  up  so  they  will  be 
ready  for  their  purifying  flight  before  the 
cool  of  the  evening  draws  on.  Locality  may 
make  a  difference  in  this  matter;  but  some- 
how T  doubt  it.  Here  in  central  New  York, 
when  the  bees  sleep  very  quietly  in  the  cel- 
lar, as  they  are  doing  to-day  (Feb.  6),  they 
do  not  need  a  flight  at  all.  And  when  we 
are  likely  fo  have  spring  dwindling,  they 
are  so  restless  that  they  will  run  out  and 
spot  the  hives  in  front  before  this  time, 
and,  if  moved  at  all,  will  rush  out  pell-mell 
with  scarcely  any  reference  to  the  tempera- 
ture. At  such  times  as  this  last,  it  would 
seem  that  a  flight  might  do  some  good,  and 
for  a  few  days  after  setting  in  they  do  seem 
more  quiet;  but  when  the  time  of  surplus 
comes,  colonies  set  out  prove  no  better  than 
those  left  in,  or  not  enough  so  to  pay  for  the 
labor  spent  in  getting  them  out  and  back  in 
again.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  left 
out  they  all  generally  perish. 

I  used  to  try  to  convince  myself  that  the 
time  to  set  bees  out  is  when  the  blossoms 
of  the  soft  maple  and  the  elm  open,  and 
once  wrote  that,  when  the  bees  can  come  in 
with  pollen  obtained  from  these  flowers  an 
hour  after  setting  out,  one  bee  with  its  fel- 
lows can  rear  and  bring  on  the  stage  of 
action  three  other  bees,  while  an  earlier  set- 
ting-out would  mean  that  three  old  bees 
would  be  required  to  raise  one  young  one.  I 
verilv  thought  this  was  just  as  it  should  be; 
but  from  careful  watching  and  experiment- 
ing, I  am  free  to  admit  that  the  best  results 
iH'e  obtained  by  setting  out  somewhat  earlier 
than  this,  or  when  the  buds  of  these  trees, 
begin  to  show  their  expansion  by  the  sep- 
arating of  the  outer  covering  which  has 
protected  them  during  the  winter.  In  this 
way  brood-rearing  has  gotten  a  little  head- 
way by  the  time  the  bloom  opens,  and  then 
the  pollen  coming  in  is  of  greater  value  by 
pushing  a  greater  volume  of  brood  through 
the  activity  resulting  from  the  scramble  in 
preparing  chyle  for  that  already  in  the  cells. 
Tlie  temperature  should  be  50  degrees  F. 
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GLEANINGS   IN   BEE   CULTURE 


General    Correspondence 


A  BEE  FABM  ON  A  BOOF  IN  NEW  YOBK  CITY 


BY  HARRY  HIR8CH 


Country,  town,  or  city,  it*8  all  the  same — 
you  can  keep  bees  anywhere.  If  you  have  a 
back  yard  or  a  back  porch,  that  will  do.  And 
if  you  have  only  a  flat  roof  with  a  vista  of 
chimneys  and  house-tops,  that  site  is  as  good 
as  any. 

In  my  estimation  the  most  important 
factor  in  city  beekeeping  is  the  careful  se- 
lection of  stock.  Bees  inclined  to  vicious- 
ness  and  swarming  will  not  be  tolerated  in 
a  crowded  city.  There  is  only  one  strain  of 
bees  fit  to  cope  with  the  exciting  conditions 
governing  a  city  apiary,  and  that  is  the 
Italian. 

So  gentle  and  unobtrusive,  are  my  Ital- 
ians, that,  although  I  have  been  keeping 
them  on  the  roof  for  three  years,  neighbors 
who  live  in  the  surrounding  apartment- 
houses  will  not  credit  the  assertion  that  there 
are  thousands  and  thousands  of  bees  living 
just  beneath  their  windows.  "  Why,"  they 
exclaim,  "  we  never  see  them ;  and,  besides, 


we  never  hear  of  any  stings  in  the  neighbor- 
hood." Then  I  usually  hasten  to  explain 
that  an  experience  based  upon  several  years* 
acquaintance  with  bees  has  convinced  me 
that  stings  are  never  heard  but  felt.  Al- 
ways n  lover  of  nature  I  seek  to  set  right  my 
fellow-beings  on  matters  as  pointed  as  these. 

Italian  workers,  besides  being  perfect 
ladies  while  "  out  shopping,"  as  one  little 
neighbor  has  so  aptly  described  it,  are  also 
remarkably  tractable  when  bearded  in  their 
den.  This  trait  is  of  prime  importance;  for 
to  get  in  touch  with  nature  without  getting 
touched  by.  it  is  a  delicate  problem  in  bee- 
dom. 

The  only  adequate  hive  for  a  busy  city 
man  is  the  double-walled  chaff  hive.  To  it 
I  must  ascribe  my  success,  as  it  not  only 
conserves  the  heat  during  winter  when  ever>' 
icy  wind  has  full  play  across  the  exposed 
roof,  but  has  great  cooling  qualities  doiiDg 
summer  when  the  tin-roof,  under  the  aetioD 


The  sweetest  spot  in  New  York.     A  sheltered  place  on  a  roof  is  an  ideal  location  for 
These  colonies  have  been  on  this  roof  for  three  years. 
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of  tlie  suu,  deludes  itself  into  the  belief  that 
it  is  an  oven  in  full  blast  whose  sole  duty 
is  to  bake  both  the  hives  and  the  bees  so 
unfortunate  as  to  alight  on  its  surface. 

In  addition  to  these  commendable  features 
of  the  double- walled  hives,  the  amount  of 
labor  they  take  off  the  hands  of  the  city 
beekeeper  at  the  approach  of  winter  must 
not  be  overlooked.  There  is  no  need  of 
packing,  nailing,  throwing  the  bees  in  a 
tumult,  and  creating  a  general  mess  of  ex- 
celsior, hay,  shavings,  roof-paper,  newspa- 
pers, and  a  thousand  other  improvised  odds 
and  ends,  as  is  customai*y  with  single -walled 
hives.  The  following  spring,  there  is  no 
fusB  in  unpacking,  with  the  risk  of  chilling 
the  brood  in  the  hives  by  the  sudden  cooling 
of  the  single  walls.  With  double-walled 
hives  all  is  calm  and  tranquil  with  the  bee- 
keeper. Peace  reigneth  in  his  soul  and  in 
his  hives. 

'  A  city  man  is  a  busy  man.  A  city  man's 
hobby  must  not  en- 
croach upon  his  regu- 
lar occupation.  It  must 
not  tend  to  cause  him 
anxiety  during  busi- 
ness hours  nor  enforc- 
ed labor  out  of  them. 
The  moment  it  does 
this,  it  ceases  to  be  a 
hobby  and  becomes  a 
responsibility  and  a 
bore. 

Now,  the  conditions 
governing  my  apiary 
are  peculiar.  It  is  sit- 
uated in  the  center  of 
the  largest  and  busiest 
city  of  America.  Miles 
and  miles  of  dwelling- 
houses  surround  it, 
with  no  open  country 
for  a  long  distance  off. 
Where,  then,  do  the 
bees  obtain  their  hon- 
ey f  Why,  from  a  city 
park  —  Central  Park. 
Is  there  enough  nectar 
to  keep  three  hives  go- 
ing? you  ask.  Going! 
Why,  it's  all  I  can  do 
during  June  and  July 
to  keep  the  enthusias- 
tic inmates  of  the  hives 
from  moving  over  to 
the  park  en  masse  and 
staying  there.  Central 
Park  is  an  unusual 
park.  Within  its  one 
and  a  quarter  square 
miles  it  contains  tree? 


and  shrubs  from  practically  every  part  of 
the  world.  The  sylvan  paths  of  this  urban 
arcadia  present  a  bewildering  array  of  ali^n 
visitors.  We  discover  a  Chinese  pagoda-tree 
growing  by  the  side  of  a  Norwegian  maple: 
a  Manchurian  barberry  nestling  in  the  shade 
of  a  pine  from  the  far-off  Himalayas,  while 
in  the  distance  the  dark  foliage  of  a  Crime- 
an linden  serves  as  a  background  for  a 
swaying  bamboo-tree.  Basswood  (linden), 
the  standby  of  honeydom,  is  well  represent- 
ed here.  Louis  Peet,  in  "  Trees  and  Shrubs 
of  Central  Park,"  gives  the  varieties  of  this 
tree  as  seven,  mostly  European.  There  are 
fully  thirty-five  specimens  of  the  linden  in 
the  park,  though  whether  they  are  all  hon- 
ey-producers I  am  unprepared  to  say.  In 
addition  to  the  strange  collection  of  native 
and  foreign  flora,  Central  Park  contains  a 
large  botanical  garden  where  tropical  plants 
such  as  bananas,  cotton,  oranges,  etc.,  are 
kept  under  shelter.    During  the  hot  days  of 


Taking  a  dare. 
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summer  the  dooi's  and  windows  of  the  green- 
houses are  kept  open,  and  the  place  is  visit- 
ed by  a  constant  stream  of  bees. 

In  short,  variety  rather  than  quantity  of 
bloom  is  the  predominating  feature  of  the 
nectar  pasturage  in  Central  Park.  This  ex- 
plains  why  my  honey  embraces  more  differ- 
ent varieties  of  flavors,  fragrances,  and 
colors  than  is  dreamed  of  in  the  philosophy 
of  the  rural  beekeeper.  Frequently  have  I 
emptied  a  pollen-cell  of  its  little  pellets  and 
found  them  of  so  varied  a  hue  that,  if  ar- 
ranged in  a  row,  they  would  go  far  toward 
giving  a  fair  example  of  a  spectrum. 

Extracting  is  out  of  the  question  with  so 
few  hives.  I  merely  run  them  for  section 
and  comb  honey  in  shallow  frames.  I  use 
the  Danzenbaker  super,  and  place  sections 
and  shallow  extracting- frames  into  it  alter- 


Lee  Gssenhower's  bees  on  the  roof  of  a  department-store 
Pa.     A  large  tank  of  water  keeps  the  temperature 


nately.  WTiatever  bait  sections  I  may  need 
(and  I  find  them  indispensable)  are. secured 
by  inserting  six  sections  of  foundation  in  an 
empty  Hoffman  frame.  The  sections  can  be 
made  to  fit  snugly  with  the  aid  of  match- 
sticks.  The  frame  of  sections  is  then  placed 
in  the  hive-body  to  be  drawn  out.  When 
the  sections  have  been  drawn  out  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  they  are  removed  from 
the  frame  and  distributed  in  the  supers. 
During  the  honey-flow  I  practice  severe  con- 
traction of  the  brood-frames.  I  know  that 
this  is  condemned  by  most  beekeepers;  but 
the  end  justifies  the  means,  and  a  nice  array 
of  sections  at  the  end  of  the  season  covers 
a  multitude  of  sinful  contractions.  By  con- 
traction and  a  judicious  use  of  bait  sections 
I  have  averaged  16  section  boxes  and  12  lbs. 
in  extracting- frames  from  each  hive. 

Swarming  must  be 
carefully  guarded 
against.  Eternal  vig- 
ilance and  clipped 
queens  are  the  price  of 
peace  in  a  crowded 
city. 

In  the  very  few  cases 
of  stinging  in  the 
neighborhood  during 
three  years,  investiga- 
tion showed  that  the 
bees  were  invariably 
only  on  the  defensive. 
A  child  returning  from 
school  in  the  afternoon 
perceives  a  "  golden 
fly "  resting  on  the 
window-sill,  or  per- 
chance perched  on  an 
iron  paling  industri- 
ously cleaning  itself. 
Only  a  few  minutes 
before,  1  he  teacher  has 
inoculated  the  child 
with  the  **swat-the-fly" 
theory,  and  the  child 
now  bubbles  over  with 
suppressed  excitement 
as  happy  fortune 
places  before  her  an 
opportunity  to  reduce 
theory  to  practice. 
With  hand  poised  for 
a  blow,  little  does  the 
victim  (I  refer  to  the 
child)  anticipate  with 
what  swift  retribution 
her  ignorance  of  ento- 
mology will  be  reward- 
ed. 

There  is  much  to  be 
derived  from  bees  be- 


buildinj?  in  Headirif^. 
nearl}'  constant. 
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A  "  house  apiary  *'  on  a  roof  100  feet  above  the  etreet.    The  ooloniee  are  located  Inside  a  tank  hooae. 


sides  honey  or  stings.  What  a  wholesome 
relaxation  we  experience  from  the  evety-day 
sordid  cares  of  the  narrow  cramped  world 
when  we  delve  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
hive  I  A  mere  lifting  of  the  cover  of  a  hive, 
and  we  are  transported  into  an  enchanted 
city  where  our  woes  and  cares  are  forbidden 
to  enter.  We  wander  through  the  fascinat- 
ing streets,  we  draw  into  our  nostrils  the 
fragrance  of  perfumed  treasures,  we  gaze 


into  golden  enchanted  palaces ;  and  when  we 
at  length  reluctantly  depart,  and  the  cover 
is  replaced,  we  feel  better,  happier,  and 
(may  we  say  itt)  purer  for  our  little  jour- 
ney into  the  charmed  city. 

Beekeeping  with  Italian  bees  in  a  double- 
walled  chaff  hive  is  the  nearest  approach  to 
a  non-worrying,  joy-giving',  business-relax- 
ing hobby  I  can  think  of  for  a  city  man. 

New  York  City. 


AN  AVERAGE  OF  60  FOUNDS  FEB  COLONY,  100  FEET  ABOVE  THE 

SroEWALK  ^ 

BY  VEE  B8SENH0WER 


My  bees  are  practically  100  feet  from  the 
sidewalk,  on  the  roof  of  C.  K.  Whitner's 
department-store  building.  On  May  25, 1911, 
this  building  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  in 
121  days  was  rebuilt.  At  this  time  the 
thought  struck  me  that  the  roof  would  be  a 
good  place  for  bees,  and  they  were  put  there 
as  an  experiment.  Last  sunmaer  I  took  360 
lbs.  of  honey  from  six  colonies,  and  built  up 
the  others  so  that  now  there  are  eleven  colo- 
nies. 

The  hives  are  in  the  lower  tank  house,  or 
the  house  where  the  pressure-tank  is  kept. 
There  are,  in  fact,  two  tanks  in  operation — 
one  simply  a  gravity  tank  and  the  other  a 


large  iron  tank  16  x  8  ft.,  under  a  pressure 
of  compressed  air  of  80  lbs.  pressure,  hold- 
ing 60,000  ig^lons  of  water,  ready  for  any 
emergency.  In  this  house  the  bees  are  kept 
Strange  to  say,  the  water  holds  the  tempera- 
ture pretty  even  all  the  year  round,  and 
makes  ideal  winter  quarters  for  the 
bees. 

High  winds,  to  some  extent  at  least,  deci- 
mate the  colonies ;  but  despite  this  fact  we 
have  all  along  secured  good  crops.  The  bees 
have  about  two  miles  to  go  before  coming  to 
any  real  pasture  for  surplus  honey.  Our 
pasture  consists  of  melilotus  mostly,  though 
we  have  a  great  deal  of  linden  along  our 
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A  yiew  of  the  hivd  entrancee  on  the  other  side  of  the  tank  house. 


sidewalks;  in  fact,  we  have  a  good  linden 
field.  I  wish  to  say  in  this  connection  that 
I  was  the  main  instigator  in  introducing  the 
melilotus  many  years  ago,  when  the  country 
seemed  to  be  in  an  uproar  for  fear  that  bee- 


keepers   were    introducing    an    obnoxious 
weed ;  but  still  I  kept  silent,  and  continued 
to  spread  the  seeds.  I  have  been  more  or  less 
interested  in  bee  culture  since  1877. 
Reading,  Pa., 


A  CITY  HAN'S  BEES  FAY  HIS  TAXES 


BY  HARRIS  T.  KILLE 


If  any  of  the  readers  of  Gleanings 
should  ever  have  occasion  to  visit  New 
Bruiiswick,  N.  J.,  and  take  a  walk  out  on 
Jones  Avenue,  they  would  surely  stop  and 
take  a  second  look  when  coming  opposite 
the  house  owned  by  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.  It  is  as  much  different  from  the 
ordinary  run  of  houses  as  a  queen-bee  is 
different  from  a  drone;  and  if  the  reader 
sboold  be  so  bold  as  to  step  upon  the  broad 
colonial  porch  and  ring  the  door-bell  he 
would  find  a  man  as  different  from  the  ordi- 
nary run  of  men  as  the  house  is  different 
from  the  ordinary  run  of  houses.  Measured 
by  linear  or  avoirdupois  your  host  would 
not  grade  very  high ;  but  if  you  should  apply 
to  him  the  scale  for  the  measurement  of 
genius  you  would  have  to  use  more  than 
your  ordinary  pocket-rule,  and  it  would  not 
make  the  result  of  your  estimate  any  the  less 
accurate  if  yo"  shove  the  decimal  point  over 


three  or  four  places  to  the  right  after  you 
have  made  your  most  accurate  calculations. 

The  name  of  this  genius  is  Henry  Mills. 
His  business  is  that  of  stock  jobber  for  rail- 
roads. But  one  might  just  as  well  call  him 
a  carpenter,  blacksmith,  mechanic,  or 'what 
not.  He's  a  veritable  Jack  of  all  trades;  ' 
and  if  we  call  him  by  that  name  we  can  say 
that  be  lives  in  "  the  house  that  Jack  built ;" 
for  he  built  that  neat  house  (Fig.  1)  all 
himself,  at  odd  times,  without  interfering 
with  his  regular  work.  He  made  his  own 
cement  blocks — made  every  thing,  in  fact,' 
except  the  doors  and  windows.  He  has  not* 
quite  finished  it,  but  he  has  been  living  in  it 
for  more  than  a  year,  and  he  started  to " 
build  it  only  two  years  and  a  half  ago.  He 
showed  me  over  the  house;  and  the  rooms 
that  are  finished  and  furnished  are  certainly  . 
beautiful. 

In  the  back  yard,  not  fifty  feet  from  a 
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neighbor  on  one  side,  and  almost  bordering 
the  street  on  the  other  side,  are  his  bees. 
'  He  has  19  colonies.  He  made  all  his  frames 
and  hives  himself.  His  hives  are  built  much 
on  the  principle  of  the  Danzenbaker,  but 
have  frames  one  inch  deeper.  "  The  bees," 
said  he,  "  winter  much  better  on  these  than 
they  do  on  the  standard  Danzenbaker  size, 
which  is  entirely  too  shallow  for  good  win- 
tering unless  two  stories  are  used.  How- 
ever, if  I  were  Starting  in  again,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  I  would  use  nothing  but  the  stan- 
dard ten-frame  L.  hive.  Then  if  I  wanted 
to  sell  out  at  any  time  I  could  get  some- 
where near  the  original  cost  of  the  hives." 
To  the  question,  whether  his  bees  sting 
the  neighbors,  Mr.  Mills  replied,  "  I  have 
never  had  any  trouble  from  their  stinging 
the  neighbors,  for  I  manage  so  as  to  do  no 
work  among  them  when  they  are  gathering 
no  hohey,  or  when  manipulation  would  be 
apt  to  enrage  them.  I  have  had,  however, 
•  some  trouble  in  the  spring,  because  we  in- 
variably have  warm  days  when  the  bees  take 
their  cleansing  flights,  even  on  Monday, 
wash-day.  The  neighbors  at  first  thought 
that  the  spots  on  their  clothes  were  caused 
by  sparrows;  but  my  mother  told  them  that 
the  bees  were  responsible,  and  ever  since 
then  I  have  had  more  or  less  trouble."  Mor- 
al.— See  that  your  truth-loving  mother  does 
not  tell  all  she  knows. 

A  product  of  Mr.  Mills'  genius,  with 
which  he  seemed  better  pleased  than  he  did 
with  his  make  of  hives,  was  a  honey-extract- 
or. He  had  made  it  practically  himself, 
although  he  had  to  have  a  little  assistance 
from  a  local  blacksmith  in  making  the  gear- 
ing. For  the  tank  he  used  an  ash-can  which, 
by  reason  of  corrugated  strips  extending 
from  the  rim  to  the  bottom  at  regular  inter- 
vals about  the  outside,  has  much  greater 
stability  than  many  factory-made  extractors. 
The  revolving  framework  inside  was  built 
for  service.    It  was  made  of  iron  straps  1 


Fio.  2. — Henry  MilU'  homemade  honey -extractor. 


Fig.  1. — Home  of  Henry  Mills,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

inch  wide  by  l^  thick.  The  photo,  Fig:*  2, 
shows  the  construction  of  the  inside  frame- 
work and  comb-baskets.  The  gearing  was 
also  built  for  hard  usage.  If  our  mahufae- 
turers  could  combine  the  strength  of  this 
built-for-service  extractor  with  the  lightness, 
reversibility,  and  ease  of  running  features 
of  their  extractors,  we  beekeepers  would  not 
have  to  deduct  from  10  to  20  per  cent  for 
deterioration  every  year  from  our  net  earn- 
ings. 

Although  we  do  not  have  very  severe 
winters  here  in  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Mills  be- 
lieves in  giving  his  bees  protection.  As  will 
be  seen  from  Fig.  3,  Mr.  Mills'  bees  are  lo-. 
cated  on  a  knoll  overlooking  the  town.  They 
receive  the  full  force  of  the  cold  northwest 
winds  which  sweep  over  the  town,  so  that  it 
is  only  by  packing  his  bees  well  that  he  is 
able  to  winter  them  successfully.-  He  uses 
an  outside  winter-case  made  of  unplaned 
half-inch  lumber.  This  is  so  constructed 
that,  when  set  down  over  the  hives,  it  leaves 
an  inch  space  all  around  the  outside  and 
extends  two  inches  above  the  top  of  the  hive. 
It  is  prevented  from  obstructing  the  en- 
trance by  the  extension  of  the  cleats  on  the 
bottom-board  on  which  the  hive-body  rests. 
To  the  lower  inside  front  edge  of  the  case 
an  inch  strip  is  nailed 
the  full  length  of  the 
case.  This  prevents  the 
sawdust  and  planer 
shavings  (which  he 
packs  in  the  space  be- 
tween the  hive  and 
case)  from  obstructing 
the  entrance.  Around 
the  lower  edge  of  the 
other  sides  he  wedges 
a  layer  of  coarse  shav- 
ings, on  top  of  which 
he  pom's  sawdust  until 
the  space  is  completely 
filled.  Mr.  Mills  alwa\*s 
leaves  his  excluders  on 
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Fia.  3. — Mr.  Mill«'  apiary  on  a  knoH  overlooking  the  town  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


top  of  the  hives  so  as  to  give  the  hees  space 
in  which  to  pass  from  frame  to  frame,  up 
over  the  cluster  where  it  is  warm.  Over  the 
excluder  he  spreads  a  hurlap  bag  or  enamel 
cloth,  and  fills  in  the  two-inch  space  above 
with  sawdust  and  planer  shavings.  Mr.  Mills 
thus  has  the  advantage  of  a  double-walled 
hive  for  wintering,  and  at  the  same  time  has 


Fro.  4. — Winter  case  for  holding  packing  material  around  regular 
single-walled  hives. 


his  light  single-walled  hives  for  su^jip,^^ 
manipulations.  His  winter  catse  is  shown  in 
Fig.  4. 

Whenever  Mr.  Mills  has  had  colonies  light 
in  stores  he  has  fed  them  successfully  dur- 
ing the  winter  by  placing  a  slab  of  hard 
uncrystallized  sugar  candy  a  space  above 
the  brood-frames,  and  covering  the  same, 
with  burlap  and  saw7 
dust  to  retain  the  heat, 
of  the  cluster. 

To  the  question  as  to 
how  much  his  bees 
paid  him,  Mr.  Mills 
replied,  "It  varies  with 
the  season.  Some  years 
the  bees  do  surprising;- 
ly  well,  while  other 
years  they  don't  store 
much  surplus.  I  donH 
have  a  very  good  loca- 
tion here,  for  the  bees 
get  practically  nothing 
from  clover.  However, 
I  can  usually  count  on 
a  fall  flow  of  dark 
honey.  This  dark  hon- 
ey sells  here  among  my 
neighbors  just  as  well 
.as  the  best  clover  hon- 
ey— in  fact,  better ;  for 
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on©  year  I  had  enough  clover  honey  to  sell, 
and  the  costomers  came  back  stating  that 
they  wanted  some  o(  that  black  thick  honey 
such  as  I  sold  them  lafit  year.  But,  even 
though  I  have  not  as  good  a  location  as 
some,''  he  continued,  '^  I  manage  to  get 
enough  from  the  bees  to  pay  my  taxes.  My 
taxes  amount  to  over  $40.    I  always  lay  my 


honey  money  aside  for  that  purpose.  Every 
year  I  have  enough  to  pay  my  taxes,  and 
some  years  I  have  considerable  left  over." 
Not  so  bad,  I  thought,  for  a  city  man  who 
keeps  bees  for  the  fun  and  recreation  he 
gets  out  of  the  business  rather  than  for  the 
financial  gain. 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


OYER  TWO  TOKS  OF  HONEY  A  YEAR  FROM  A  CITY  APIARY 


BY  GEORGE  ZAUTNER 


[Another  picture  of  our  correspondent's  apiary  appeared  on  the  cover  of  our  Oct  1st  issue. — 8p.) 


I  haye  been  interested  in  beekeeping  ever 
since  I  was  a  little  boy,  though  we  have 
always  lived  in  the  city.  My  father  bought 
his  first  hive  of  bees  about  42  years  ago. 
When  he  built  his  home  it  was  on  the  out- 
skirtft^bu^  now  the  city  has  grown  so  large 
that  it  extends  a  mile  or  more  beyond  us. 
I  always  hdped  father  when  he  was.  work- 
ing with  the  bees,  and  I  became  very  much 
interested  in  them.  The  first  comb  hpney  we 
produced  was  in  a  square  box  thn  held 
about  five  or  six  pounds  of  honey,  with 
glass  on  two  sides.  In  those  days  we  were 
satisfied  if  we  got  two  or  three  such  boxes 
from  each  hive.  Now  all  is  different.  The 
improvements  in  beekeeping  are  something 
wonderful.  We  now  have  the  modern  hives 
and  all  the  necessary  equipment  for  up-to- 
date  beekeeping. 

The  honey  season  is  very  short  in  this 
section.  It  begins  about  June  15  and  ends 
about  July  20.  We  never  get  any  surplus 
from  fruit-bloom.  The  bees  use  for  brood- 
rearing  what  they  get  from  that  source. 
We  depend  on  clover  for  our  crop.  When 
the  clover  is  gone,  that  ends  the  season. 
So  you  can  see  we  have  to  get  our  bees  in 
prime  condition  by  June  15^ 

We  have  two  large  city  parks  quite  near 
us,  and  I  think  we  get  most  of  our  honey 
from  that  source. 

We  must  give  our  bees  the  best  of  <»are  in 
order  to  get  them  in  condition  for  the  honey- 
flow.  In  early  May,  when  a  queen  has  her 
hive  well  filled  with  brood  and  bees  I  open 
the  hive,  put  her  with  a  frame  of  brood  in 
another  hive,  filling  the  rest  of  the  space 
with  drawn  combs,  and  set  it  on  top  of  the 
other  hive  without  an  excluder.  In  three  or 
four  weeks  I  have  t^o  hive-bodies  filled  with 
bees  and  brood. 

; About  June  15  I  take  eight  of  the  best, 
frames  of  brood  and  the  queen,  and  put  them 
below  with  an  excluder  on  top  to  keep  the 
queen  below.  Then  I  put  on  the  first  super 
aud  set  the  other  hive-body  of  brood  on  top. 
This  makes  the  upper  hive  queenless,  and 


the  bees  will  start  queen-cells  every  taxne. 
But  in  five  or  six  days  I  open  the  U^er 
hive  and  cut  out  every  queen-eelL  ThiB 
operation  will  keep  the  bees  from  swarmiiig 
for  the  present.  When  the  first  super  ia 
about  half  filled  I  put  another  one  under  the 
first  one  so  as  to  give  them  plenty  of  room 
to  work. 

In  about  fifteen  days  frop  the  time  I  pat 
the  first  super  on  I  tak:e<iff  the  upper  brood- 
nest  and  set  it  on  a  new  stand.  Most  of.  the 
brood  will  have  hatched  by  this  time.  I 
leave  it  on  the  new  stand  for  a  day  or  .two, 
when  all  the  field  bees  will  have  fiown  back 
to  the  old  hive.  A  splendid  way  to  make 
increase  is  to  give  this  hive  a  young  queen. 
Or  it  may  be  set  on  top  of  another  hive 
that  is  run  for  extracted  honey. 

In  order  to  produce  fancy  section  honey 
one  must  have  his  hives  overfiowing  with 
bees.  All  our  queens'  wings  are  clipped.  If 
a  swarm  comes  out  the  queen  will  drop  in 
front  of  the  hive  in  the  grass  (I  keep  the 
grass  short  to  prevent  the  queen  from  get- 
ting lost).  I  cage  her  in  a  wire  cage  made 
for  that  purpose,  remove  the  hive  to  the 
rear,  and  put  an  empty  one  in  its  place. 
Then  I  place  the  queen  in  the  cage  on  the 
alighting-board  of  the  empty  hive.  When 
the  bees  in  the  air  discover  their  queen  is 
not  with  them  they  come  back,  looking  for 
her.  When  sufficient  bees  come  back  to 
protect  her  I  release  the  queen,  when  she 
will  run  in  the  hive,  and  all  the  bees  follow 
her.  Toward  evening  I  open  the  hive  that  the 
swarm  issued  from,  and  cut  out  all  queen- 
cells.  I  then  set  the  swarm  to  one  side  and 
put  the  hive  that  the  swarm  issued  frcnn  on 
its  old  stand,  shaking  the  swarm  bade  in 
front  of  the  hive  that  it  came  from — ^bees, 
queen,  and  all.  After  this  I  add  another 
super  to  give  them  more  room.  This  opera- 
tion of  cutting  out  the  queen-ceUs  and  shak- 
ins:  the  swarm  back  takes  only  about  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes.  The  next  morning,  before 
the  bees  begin  to  fly,  I  set  the  hive  on  a  new 
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paid  for  the  house  shown. 


Stand  in  a  different  part  of  the  yard.  This 
seems  to  satisfy  them. 

We  have  no  trouble  with  our  bees  stinging 
the  neighbors.  When  bees  are  cross,  and  are 
inclined  to  sting,  I  believe  it  is  due  to  rough 
handling  more  than  any  thing  else. 

Our  average  crop  of  honey  is  about  4200 
lbs.,  and  the  average  number  of  hives  65.  I 
find  ready  sale  for  all  the  honey  we  can  pro- 
duce. We  never  have  enough  to  supply  the 
demand. 


Beekeeping  is  only  a  side  issue  with  me. 
I  work  in  the  shop  every  day,  and  take  care 
of  my  bees  in  my  spare  time.  I  also  have 
quite  a  large  garden.  We  raise  all  our  own 
vegetables  and  all  the  fruit  we  can  make  use 
of  and  to  spare. 

Beekeeping  goes  a  long  way  toward  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  living.  The  home  shown 
in  the  picture-has  practically  been  paid  for 
with  the  proceeds  from  my  bees. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 


HOW  I  BECABIE  AN  OUTLAW 


BY  THE  OUTLAW 


This  is  sub  rosa,  you  understand — just 
between  you  and  me.  The  fact  is,  I  am  a 
beekeeper.  As  being  a  beekeeper  is  not  a 
crime  per  se,  I  shall  have  to  explain  further 
that  there  is  a  certain  city  ordinance  in 
force  here  to  the  effect  that  no  bees  are  to  be 
kept  within  the  bounds  of  the  city.  The 
ordinance  is,  in  effect,  as  follows: 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  common  council  that  it  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or 
persons  to  conduct  or  carry  on  the  business  of  rais- 


ing or  producing  honey  from  bees  or  keep  or  main- 
tain an  apiary  or  any  hive  or  hives  of  bees,  witiiln 
any  portion  of  the  city. 

That  any  person  violating  any  provision  of  this 
ordinance  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  with 
a  fine  not  to  exceed  $200,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the 
city  jail  for  not  exceeding  one  hundred  days,  or  by 
both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

But  I  did  not  become  a  beekeeper  and 
violator  of  the  city  ordinance  with  malice 
aforethought — no,  nothing  like  that.    I  am 
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just  a  victim  of  circumstances,  merely  doing 
that  which  has  been  decreed  by  fate. 

It  happened  this  way :  One  Sunday  morn- 
ing, about  the  first  of  June,  I  encountet*ed  a 
small  after-swarm  of  bees  in  the  act  of  set- 
tling on  the  branch  of  a  pepper-tree  in 
front  of  the  house  that  constitutes  my  dom- 
icil.  Under  such  circumstances  what  could 
I  do  but  hive  the  swarm?  It  would  certainly 
not  be  right  to  leave  a  swarm  of  bees  hang- 
ing on  the  branch  of  a  tree,  above  the  side- 
walk of  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  the 
city.  The  hiving  was  easily  done  with  the 
aid  of  a  borrowed  clothes-pole,  and  on  the 
end  of  this  pole  was  attached  a  small  basket. 

Just  think  of  it !  walking  along  the  street 
with  my  mind  busy  on  matters  that  would 
come  up  in  the  office  on  the  morrow,  and 
then,  ten  minutes  later,  walking  along  the 
same  street  with  a  swarm  of  bees  in  a  bas- 
ket !  The  basket  of  bees  was  duly  hung  on 
the  clothes-line,  while  I  proceeded  to  alter 
into  a  hive  a  certain  box  which  the  grocer 
had  delivered  with  groceries  the  evening 
before. 

The  alterations  of  the  box  sufficient  for 
the  time  being  took  about  ten  minutes.  The 
bees  were  then  dumped  into  th6  hive,  and  the 
next  moment  I  found  myself  the  owner  of  a 
colony  of  bees,  and  also  the  violator  of  a 
certain  city  ordinance,  and  subject  to  a  fine 
or  a  jail  sentence,  or  both. 

But  before  taking  up  with  you  my  expe- 
rience as  an  outlaw  it  might  be  well  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  my  acts.  But  remember 
1  am  telling  you  this  biographical  junk  so 
that  you  will  be  in  the  proper  frame  of 
mind  to  understand  and  follow  me  through 
my  acts  as  a  practical  outlaw  beekeeper, 
working  under  an  adverse  city  ordinance. 
That  is  my  honest  reason.  Of  course,  if  you 
in  your  own  narrow-minded  way  think  it 
mere  ego  on  my  part — why,  I  will  not  quar- 
rel with  you — just  let  you  retain  your  opin- 
ion, and  risk  your  calling  up  the  chief  of 
police. 

To  commence  at  the  beginning,  early  en- 
vironment forged  the  first  link  by  reason  of 
my  father  being  an  apiarist  on  a  city  lot. 
Stings  were  part  of  my  early  education. 
Then  the  wanderlust  claimed  me,  with  the 
result  that  one  bright  summer  day,  follow- 
ing the  termination  of  the  American  occu- 
pancy of  Cuba,  I  stepped  ashore  at  Havana, 
and  there  among  that  band  of  pioneer  bee- 
keepers who  followed  the  army  of  interven- 
tion I  met  the  greatest  of  them  all,  the 
"  Rambler.^**  Rambler  was  one  of  nature's 
aristocracy.  He  was  a  man  who  cared  little 
for  money  and  less  for  dress.     He  always 

*  J.  H.  Martin,  who  was  one  of  p\}r  most  valued 
correspondents  about   15  years  ago.-^KD. 


associated  the  idea  of  a  new  suit  of  clothing 
with  a  ten-dollar  bill.  But  as  a  man  he  stood 
the  acid  test.  He  was  one  who  saw  through 
every  sham  of  life;  smiled  quietly  at  the 
\arious  subterfuges  and  artifices  which  he 
encountered  in  otheis  and  ever  remained  as 
a  nugget  of  pure  gold  among  the  pebbles. 
By  reason  of  his  rambles  and  obser\'ations, 
coupled  with  an  inventive  turn  of  mind,  the 
result  was  that  his  brain  had  become  a  store- 
house of  those  little  matters  generaUy  spok- 
en of  as  kinks.  And  while  he  had  for  years 
fretely  given  his  ideas  to  the  beekeeping 
world  through  Gleanings,  yet  when  he 
breathed  his  last  there  in  the  lee  of  Principe 
Hill,  anicultnre  lost  a  thousand  thoughts 
that  were  on  record  only  in  Rambler's  brain. 

Then  there  were  the  months  I  spent  in 
the  locality  of  whei'e  was  situated  the  first 
apiary  of  bees  in  frame  hives  located  an  the 
island.  I  wonder  how  many  of  those  who 
read  this  have  been  on  the  spot.  How  many, 
like  mys?lf,  have  cut  their  names  in  the 
trunk  of  that  old  royal  palm-tree  just  above 
the  wellf  For  se\eral  years  I  led  an  ambu- 
latory existence,  to  and  from,  over  and 
around,  the  island  of  Cuba,  at  that  time  the 
greatest  bee  country  in  the  world. 

So,  now,  having  turned  for  your  inspec- 
tion the  foregoing  page  of  the  past,  I  trust 
that  all  those  who  are  true  apiarists  at  heart 
will  understand  and  forgive  my  acts  as  an 
outlaw. 

In  answfer  to  those  who  raise  the  question 
as  to  why  I  did  not  remove  my  colony  of 
bees  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordi- 
nance, I  will  say  that  on  one  side  of  the  city 
is  the  ocean  and  on  the  other  is  the  desert; 
that  the  past  season  has  been  one  when  the 
desert  flora  refused  to  yield  honey,  with  the 
result  that,  during  all  the  time  when  I  have 
had  my  colony  of  bees,  the  apiarists  out^de 
the  city  have  had  to  practice  feeding  in 
order  to  keep  their  bees  alive.  Here  in  the 
city,  matters  are  different.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  pepper-trees  and  eucalyptus 
along  the  streets  of  the  residence  district, 
and  in  the  public  parks  are  thousands  of 
eucalyptus  of  every  variety  besides  thou- 
sands of  other  trees  and  shrubs.  So  here 
there  is  a  continuous  flow  of  honey,  some- 
what similar  to  the  summer  in  western  Cuba, 
The  "result  has  been  that  my  little  swarm  of 
bees,  without  foundation,  not  even  for  start- 
eis,  has  been  able  to  build  on  an  average 
one  frame  each  week. 

Perhaps  the  question  may  arise  in  the 
minds  of  some  as  to  the  legality  of  the  city 
ordinance  under  which  I  am  an  outlaw.  To 
such  I  will  state  that  it  is  my  own  personal 
opinion  that  the  ordinance  is  valid ;  that  the 
courts  would  sustain  it  under  what  is  known 
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H.  C.  Young's  apiary  in  the  country,   15  miles  from  Buffalo. 


in  law  as  the  police  power.  As  most  bee- 
keepers are  not  lawyers,  I  will  say  that 
what  is  known  in  law  as  the  police  power  is 
the  internal  regulations  of  a  State  that  have 
in  view  the  preservation  of  good  order,  good 
health,  good  manners  and  morals,  and  the 
general  health  of  the  public.  Chief  Justice 
Shaw,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  slaughter-house  cases,  stated 
"  That  upon  it  depends  the  security  of  social 
order,  the  life  and  health  of  the  citizens,  the 
comfort  of  the  existence  in  a  thickly  popu- 
lated community,  the  enjoyment  of  private 
and  social  life,  and  the  beneficial  use  of 
property.  Police  power,  as  defined  by 
Blackstone,  is  *  the  due  regulation  of  domes- 
tie  order  of  the  kingdom,  w^hereby  the  in- 
habitants of  a  state,  like  members  of  a  well- 
governed  family,  are  bound  to  conform  their 
general  behavior  to  the  rule  of  propriety, 
good  neighborhood,  and  good  manners,  and 
to  be  decent,  industrious,  and  inoffensive  in 
their  respective  stations;  that  by  the  general 
police  power  of  a  state,  persons  and  prop- 
erty are  subject  to  all  kinds  of  restraint  and 
burdens  in  order  to  secure  the  general  com- 
fort, health,  and  prosj>erity  of  the  state.' " 
The  courts  of  the  various  States  and  of 
the  United  States  have  continually  sustained 
and  upheld  legislation  that  was  enacted  for 
the  public  welfare,  health,  or  comfort,  even 
though  such  legislation  worked  injury  or 


inconvenience  to  innocent  parties,  even 
though  it  violated  some  organic  law,  holding 
that  such  legislation  was  valid  under  the 
police  power  of  the  State.  For  example, 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  pro- 
vides that  full  faith  and  credit  shall  be 
given  by  the  various  States  to  the  laws  of 
the  sister  States.  Very  well ;  in  Illinois  is  a 
statute  that  provides  conditions  under  which 
a  person  can  practice  medicine.  A  doctor, 
after  complying  with  the  laws  of  Illinois,  in 
going  to  California,  for  instance,  will  there 
find  that  California  pays  no  attention  to  the 
law  regulating  physicians  to  practice,  and 
requires  that  an  examination  be  taken ;  and, 
believe  me,  it  is  some  examination — in  fact, 
such  that  very  few  physicians  care  to  take 
it.  But  the  (California  courts  hold  that  such 
legislation,  even  though  it  is  prohibitive,  as 
in  effect  it  prohibits  the  Chicago  doctor 
from  practicing  medicine  in  Dogtown,  is 
valid  under  the  police  power,  as  it  tends  to 
protect  the  general  public  from  inefficient 
doctors. 

So,  under  the  circumstances,  I  have  no 
defense  to  offer,  as  I  do  not  think  a  valid 
defense  exists.  I  am  just  like  any  other 
educated  lawbreaker.  Being  fully  aware  of 
the  position  occupied  in  society,  T  take 
every  precaution  to  avoid  being  caught  in 
the  toils  of  the  law  that  is  being  willfully 
broken. 

To  be  continued. 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  OTJI^TUBE 


OVER  200  POUNDS  OF  SURPLUS  HONEY  PRODUCED  BY  ONE  COLONY 
ON  A  VERANDA  IN  THE  CITY  OF  BUFFALO 


BY  H.  C.  YOUNG 


Having  had  no  experience  in  keeping  bees 
— in  fact,  never  havdng  had  a  good  look  at 
a  bee,  I  started  to  read  Gleanings  in  Octo- 
ber, 1911,  and  studied  the  A  B  C  and  X  Y 
Z  of  Bee  Culture.  The  following  spring, 
in  May,  I  received  my  beginner's  outfit, 
consisting  of  one  hive  of  bees,  extra  hive, 
etc. 

As  I  live  on  a  corner  of  a  prominent  bus- 
iness street  in  Buffalo,  I  decided  to  keep  my 
bees  on  the  veranda  on  the  second  floor  of 
my  home,  which  is  very  close  to  the  side- 
walk. Hundreds  of  people  pass  daily,  and 
thousands  of  bees  fly  overhead. 

Without  the  aid  of  an  experienced  bee- 
man  or  any  one  else,  I  would  open  the  hive 
three  or  four  tiihes  a  week  or  oftener,  with- 
out the  use  of  a  smoker,  veil,  or  gloves,  and 
pull  qui;  frame  after  frame.  I  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  picking  out  the  queen,  drones,  and 
workers;  also  the  drone  and  worker  cells, 
and  later  I  discovered  the  queen-cells. 

About  11:30  A.  M.  on  the  4th  of  July  my 
bees  swarmed,  clustering  on  a  poplar-tree 
about  25  feet  from  the  hive,  and  they  re- 
mained there  until  about  2  p.  m.  With  the 
aid  of  my  three  brothers  we  set  out  to  liive 
the  swarm.  Imagine  the  crowd  of  curious 
city  people  attracted  by  this  undertaking 
Our  first  thought  was  to  cut  down  the  branch 
with  the  cluster  and  place  it  before  the  emp- 
ty hive.  Not  thinking  about  the  weight  of 
the  bees,  we  began  sawing,  and  soon  there 
was  an  unexpected  cracking  noise,  and  the 
branch  snapped  off,  throwing  the  cluster  of 
bees  to  the  pavement,  about  twenty  feet 
below.  In  a  few  seconds  the  air,  like  a  blind- 
ing snowstorm,  was  filled  with  live  bees. 
The  terror-stricken  people  scattered,  and 
ran  in  all  directions  for  shelter.  In  order 
to  convince  them  that  there  was  no  danger 
I  hurried  to  the  street  with  head  and  arms 
bare,  scooped  up  the  bees  in  my  hand,  and 
shook  them  into  the  hive  without  receiving 
a  sting.  Soon  the  frightened  ones  regained 
their  nerve  and  returned  to  satisfy  their 
curiosity. 

About  a  week  later  I  found  a  new  queen 
in  the  old  hive,  which  evidently  became 
mated  with  a  black  drone.  I  soon  noticed 
the  difference  in  the  disposition  of  her  bees, 
as  photo  No.  1  will  show.  The  old  queen 
and  her  bees  in  the  swarm  have  maintained 
their  very  mild  disposition  to  the  present 
day. 

The  following  spring,  May,  1913,  I  pur- 
chased five  more  colonies.  T  kept  one  colony 


in  the  city  and  sent  all  the  rest  to  the  coun- 
try, about  fifteen  miles  away.  Starting  that 
year  with  seven  colonies,  and  with  the  cap- 
ture of  one  stray  swarm  in  the  city,  I  in- 
creased my  apiary  to  fifteen  colonies  during 
the  summer,  and  secured  about  500  lbs.  of 
honey. 

From  my  limited  observation  I  am  led  to 
believe  that  a  few  colonies  do  better  in  the 
city  than  in  the  country.  During  a  drouth 
bees  find  little  or  no  nectar  in  the  plants  of 
the  meadow  or  mead ;  while  the  warmer,  the 
drier,  and  the  more  arid  the  weather,  the 
more  the  city  folks  sprinkle  their  gardens 
and  lawns,  thus  keeping  the  honey-flow  nor- 
mal. I  noticed  during  last  summer,  while 
we  had  a  long  drouth,  the  bees  in  the  coun- 
try were  not  gathering  any  honey,  while 
those  in  the  city  during  the  same  dry  weath- 
er were  busy  working  filling  up  cells  day 


H.  C.  Young,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  showing  the  retnlt 
of  his  first  experience  with  hybrid  bees. 
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after  day.  This  one  colony  in  the  city  pro- 
duced a  surplus  of  over  200  lbs.,  which  was 
nearly  half  of  my  entire  crop. 

I  desire  to  impress  upon  your  readers 
that,  fair  beyond  the  profits  arising  out  of 
ray  short  experience  in  bee  culture,  I  have 


Ijad  pleasui-e  of  the  highest  order.  The  bee 
is  one  of  God's  most  remarkable  creatures, 
and  a  study  of  it  has  enlightened  me  as  to 
his  vast  wisdom,  and  will,  I  trust,  make  me 
a  better  if  not  a  greater  man. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


A  HOUSE  APIARY  FOB  CITY  BEEKEEPERS 


BY  C.  S.  NEWSOM 


The  photograph  shows  my  house  apiary, 
every  one  of  the  sixty  colonies  which  it  con- 
tains being  within  4  feet  of  my  work-bench 
in  the  center.  When  the  picture  was  taken 
I  neglected  to  open  the  doors  in  each  side. 
After  building  the  house  I  sawed  out  large 
openings  and  put  hinges  to  the  doors  which 
swing  upward.  The  doors  are  held  up  by  a 
two-foot  stick  with  a  screw-eye  in  the  end, 
engaging  with  another  one  in  the  door.  All 
these  openings  make  considerable  light ;  and 
any  bees  inside  soon  disappear  through 
them.  The  cupola  is  also  arranged  for  large 
openings  for  still  more  light  if  needed. 

When  my  bees  hang  out  in  front  of  the 
hive  as  they  did  in  the  sweltering  sun  last 
season.  I  propose  scooping  them  into  hives 
of  comb  foundation  with  a  frame  of  brood 
added,  and  a  queen ;  and  those  scooped  will 
be  darkened  in  the  house  a  day  or  so;  then 
the  hive  will  be  set  up  on  the  frame  for  my 
new  swarms.  Then  I  shall  have  a  new 
swarm,  and  the  old  hive  not  molested  nor 


even  disturbed,  and  the  work  will  go  right 
on-  The  bees  that  cluster  on  the  outside  of 
the  hive  are  mostly  young  ones  hardly  able 
to  fly,  and  they  can  just  as  well  have  more 
room  and  a  chance  to  do  something.  I  think 
the  plan  will  retard  swarming.  Hereafter 
at  the  close  of  the  season  I  do  not  expect  to 
have  a  great  lot  of  unfinished  and  uncapped 
sections.  The  bees  can  work  at  night  in  the 
warm  room.  Breeding  will  also  begin  earlier 
in  the  spring,  and  will  keep  up  later  in  the 
fall,  insuring  strong  colonies. 

The  wall  of  the  building  around  each  en- 
trance is  painted  a  different  color  to  enable 
the  queen  or  the  bees  to  return  to  the  right 
entrance. 

Athens,  Ohio. 

[While  house  apiaries  are  used  consider- 
ably in  Germany  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
especially  where  outdoor  room  is  scarce, 
they  have  been  abandoned  largely  in  this 
country,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  expense. 


C.  S.  Newborn's  house  apiary  located  in  the  city  of  Athena,  Ohio. 
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There  is  no  other  gieat  objection,  provided 
there  are  suitable  openings  in  the  side  which 
will  give  sufficient  light  for  finding  queens, 
say,  and  for  permitting  any  bees  that  have 
the  combs,  when  they  are  being  looked  over, 
to  get  outdoors  at  once. 

In   our  opinion,  scooping  up  bees  that 


cluster  outside  because  of  the  heat  or  over- 
crowded condition  of  the  hive,  and  forming 
a  new  colony  with  them,  would  give  rather 
uncertain  results.  We  think  it  would  be 
much  better  to  make  the  increase  in  some 
other  way,  for  the  cluster  outside  may  be 
composed  of  field  bees  largely. — Ed.] 


A  DRUOOIST'S  EXPERIENCE  T^ITH  BEES  IN  INDIANAPOLIS 


BY  II.  D.   HOPKINS 


1  am  one  of  the  many  who  have  the  bee 
feVjCr,  and  I  have  had  it  for  about  18  yeais. 
I  keep  my  bees  in  the  central  part  of  the 
city  in  a  thickly  settled  district  within  half 
a  block  of  a  schoolhouse.  Occasionally  I 
loan  the  leacheis  my  obsei-vation  hive  to 
teach  the  children  the  habits  and  industry 
of  the  bee. 

I  always  winter  about  five  colonies  on 
their  summer  stands  well  covered  with 
leaves,'  and   protected  by  a  shed.     1   have 


ihe  bees  also  object  to  the  lawn-mower 
next  door,  and  sting  the  man  or  lady  behind 
it,  so  that  requires  more  honey  to  keep  peace 
with  my  neighbors. 

Last  year  I  sold  the  increase,  which  was 
six  colonies.  1  took  off  120  lbs.  .of  No.  1 
white-clover  honey.  I  have  no  trouble  in 
disposing  of  it  among  my  neighbors  at  20 
cts.  I  should  like  to  keep  more  bees;  but 
there  is  not  enough  pasturage  in  the  city  for 
them.  I  have  tried  chickens  and  pigeons; 
but  for  real  pleasure,  profit,  and  little  work, 
gi\e  me  bees. 

AN  OLD-FASHIONED  BEE-GUM  REMODELED. 

While  visiting  my  brother's  apiary  this 
summer  in  Putnam  County  I  found  an  old 
abandoned  bee-gum.  I  requested  hira  to 
send  it  to  me,  for  1  thought  it  would  be  a 
curiosity.  After  it  reached  me  I  decided  to 
modernize  it,  so  1  made  six  brood-frames  to 
fit  and  hang  on  tin  brackets.  1  cut  dowui  an 
eight- frame  super  to  hold  three  of  the  D 
section  cases.  The  frames  and  sections  can 
be  removed  and  replaced  at  any  time.  1 
covered  the  log  with  bark  and  gave  it  a  roof 
of  bark,  so  1  think  I  have  quite  an  orna- 
mental as  well  as  a  useful  hive.    It  stands 


H.  D.  Hopkins'  ornamental 
hive  for  a  city  lot. 

never  had  a  winter  loss. 
I  am  a  druggist,  and 
have  little  time  to  look 
after  the  bees;  but  I 
enjoy  keeping  them 
for  the  recreation.  I 
have  a  neighbor  three 
doors  below  whom  they 
bother  a  little  by  mak- 
ing use  of  her  well- 
spout  for  a  drinking- 
fountain.  They  have 
to  pump  out  the  bees 
bpfore  they  get  water. 
I  make  my  peace  with 
them  w^hen  1  take  off 
the  honey. 


Cover  and  super  removed,  showing  the  combs  in  the  brood-chamber. 
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4  feet  high,  and  has  an  18-inch  brood-cham- 
ber 12  inches  wide  in  the  center. 
Indianapolis^  Ind. 

[It  is  true  that  bees  kept  in  a  city  are 
sometimes  troublesome  about  outdoor 
pumps  or  watering-troughs.  This  trouble 
may  be  partially  prevented  by  providing 


water  close  by,  for  they  must  have  it  at 
times.  Adding  some  salt  to  the  water  often 
helps,  as  the  bees  seem  to  prefer  it  for  some 
reason.  At  times  it  is  also  very  important 
to  place  artificial  pollen  where  the  bees  can 
get  it,  to  keep  them  away  from  nearby 
barns,  etc. — Ed.] 


F.  A.  Connor's  jumbo  hives  in  Worcester,  Mass. 

JUMBODEPTH  HIVES  FOR  CITY  BEEKEEPING 


BY  P.  A.  CONNOR 


My  small  apiary  of  Carniolan  bees  is 
located  in  the  suburbs  of  this  city.  1  am 
a  great  advocate  of  jumbo  hives.  The  pic- 
ture shows  my  extracting  hives.  I  might 
mention  that  these  hives  consist  of  two 
regular  dovetailed  jumbo  bodies,  Hoffman 
11^-inch-deep  frames,  metal-roofed  covers, 
Danzenbaker  bottoms.  I  have  found,  after 
an  experience  of  about  20  years  as  a  bee- 
keeper, that  this  is  the  ideal  hive  for  ex- 
tracting, especially  with  Carniolans. 

I  am  constantly  meeting  with  severe  crit- 
icism when  I  advocate  this  style  of  hive;  but 
there  are  several  important  advantages  in 
using  this  hive.  One  can  adopt  the  jumbo 
hive  and  still  keep  on  using  the  standard 
Langstroth  ten-frame  hives  and  supers.  In 
my  judgment  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
have  a  hive  which  standard  supers  and  cov- 


ers will  fit,  and  one  adapted  to  bottom- 
boards.  The  queen  rarely  goes  out  of  the 
chamber  she  is  in,  as  the  brood-chamber  is 
of  sufficient  capacity  for  the  most  prolific 
queens;  hence  queen-excluders  are  not  nec- 
essary. As  a  non-swarmer,  or  practically 
so,  when  operated  for  extracted  honey,  I 
have  found  this  hive  the  best  I  have  ever 
used. 

Possibly  I  have  given  too  much  praise  to 
this  hive ;  but  let  me  say  here  that  one  should 
study  his  locality  very  carefully  before  de- 
ciding on  what  size  of  hive  to  adopt  as  his 
standard. 

In  this  locality  bees  are  unable  to  gather 
nectar  for  more  than  six  months  in  the  year, 
and  colonies  must  necessarily  be  kept  strong 
throughout  the  season. 

Worcester,  Mass. 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BBS  OULTUBX 

BEEKEEPmO  FSOM  A  OARTOONIST'S  VIEW  POINT 


BY  J.  H.  DONAHEY 


[The  writer  of  the  following  is  the  cartoonist  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  who,  aa  we  mentioned 
editorially  in  our  Dec.  let  issue,  is  an  enthusiastic  beekeeper.  Mr.  Donahey  is  in  Egypt  at  present;  but  when 
he  returns  he  is  going  to  furnish  Glbaninos  some  cartoons  depicting  tiie  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  beekeeper. 
A  more  extended  notice  of  these  will  appear  later. — Ed.] 


Three  years  ago,  on  the  evening  that 
Halley's  comet  was  supposed  to  strike  the 
earth  and  demolish  us,  our  first  colony  of 
bees  arrived.  They  were  hybrids,  very  cross, 
and  in  a  single-walled  eight-frame  hive.  We 
had  never  kept  bees  before,  and  knew  prac- 
tically nothing  about  their  care  beyond  a 
faint  memory  of  the  old-fashioned  box  hive 
that  used  to  stand  under  the  apple-tree  in 
the  country  village. 

With  a  desire  to  do  something  with  our 
own  hands,  husband  it,  and  make  it  grow, 
and  from  the  fact  that  we  wanted  life  in 
some  form  in  the  flower  garden,  we  chose 
the  colony  of  bees.  We  knew  they  would 
occupy  very  little  space,  and  would  lend  that 
completing  touch  we  felt  our  garden  really 
needed,  although  it  was  an  experiment  pure 
and  simple. 

,In  our  haste  to  place  the  colony  on  its 
stand  we  neglected  to  read  the  instructions 
accompanying  the  new  veil,  and  so  received 
our  trst  baptism  of  formic  acid.  How  well 
we  remember  when  the  good  wife  looked  up 
into  the  sky  at  the  flying  comet,  inquiring  if 
WQ  really  thought  it  would  hit  us.    We  an- 


far  greater   than  we  had  ever   hoped   or 
dreamed. 

The  next  year,  during  our  absence,  a 
colony  concluded  to  swarm.  Mrs.  Donahey, 
who  had  never  handled  bees,  tried  a  new 
trick,  and  one  we  had  never  heard  of  before. 
Knowing  we  could  not  get  home  in  time  to 
hive  them,  she  secured  the  lawn  hose  lying 
near,  and,  turning  on  the  water,  directed  the 
stream  on  the  bees  as  they  were  pouring  out 


We  did  not  care  one  whit  whether  it  did  or  not. 


swered  that  we  did  not  care  one  whit  wheth- 
er it  did  or  not. 

We  have  had  many  enjoyable  experiences, 
and  have  had  to  hasten  to  our  volume  of  the 
A  B  C  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture  very  oft- 
en ;  but  with  it  all  we  have  found  a  pleasure 


of  the  entrance.  She  explained  later  that 
she  had  read  somewhere  that  bees  do  not 
swarm  when  it  rains,  and  she  concluded  to 
try  a  summer  shower  on  them.  They  went 
back  into  their  hive  that  day,  but  they  did 
it  all  over  the  next  morning,  but  we  were 
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there  to  put  them  right  into  their  new  home. 
Our  lu-st  liive,  after  being  requeened  with 
au  Italian,  has  grown  to  fourteen,  and  last 
season  we  took  off  one  thousand  pounds  of 
very  fine  comb  honey,  and  the  clover  secre- 
tion was  as  white  as  any  we  have  ever  seen 
produced  in  the  country. 

The  bees  are  kept  in  the  double-walled 
Buckeye  hive,  and  are  wintered  out  of 
doors.  They  are  on  the  side  of  a  hill  that 
is  covered  with  some  timber  overlooking  a 
stream,  facing  the  southeast,  and  in  the  rear 
of  our  home.  The  little  workers  come  and 
go  all  day  long  without  our  neighbors  ever 
knowing  they  are  there,  unless  we  by  chance 
present  them  with  a  toothsome  bit  of  honey, 
or  invite  them  over  to  inspect  the  busy 
homes. 

To  the  city  man  or  woman  *  who  loves 
nature,  and  who  has  but  a  small  back  yard, 
the  bee  offers  many  advantages  over  any 


other  form  of  outdoor  amusement  or  recrea- 
tion for  profit.  We  know  of  no  occupation 
better  adapted  as  a  diversion  to  an^  one  who 
deals  in  the  abstract.  The  little  bits  of  wis- 
dom picked  up  from  the  insect  world,  the 
messages  they  bring  as  their  tired  little 
wings  carry  them  in  from  the  fields  laden 
with  honey,  the  lessons  they  teach  us  in  their 
patience  and  perseverance,  all  tend  to  create 
a  stronger  feeling  and  a  better  love  for  our 
fellow-man,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dividends 
received  in  golden  nectar. 

We  have  learned  many  things  from  the 
bees,  ^nd  look  forward  to  the  time  when  we 
shall  understand  them  better;  for  we  long 
ago  gave  up  hope  of  ever  getting  them  to 
understand  us.  But  the  knowledge  we  have 
already  acquired  is  far  greater  than  we  ex- 
pected to  attain  in  one  small  back  lot  in  the 
city. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


BEEKEEPmO  A  SIDE  LINE  AND  FOR  THE  FUN  OF  THE  THING 

before  tJu  Second  AnnvoZ  OowoenHon  of  the  Iowa  Beekeeper**  AeaociaHon  ai  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
December  11,  19 J S,  by  HamUr^  B.  MiUer,  ManhiMtown,  Iowa.* 


My  subject  to-day  is  of  such  a  nature, 
and  my  beekeeping  experience  of  ^o  short  a 
duration,  that  I  must  confine  myself  to  per- 
sonal experiences  more  or  less,  in  order  to 
make  my  remarks  of  sufficient  length  and 
interest.  I  don't  presume  in  this  .effort  to 
teaeh  you  old-time  beekeepers  any  thing.  I 
am  just  going  to  be  satisfied  if  I  can  only 
entertain  you  a  little,  and  perhaps  take  you 
back  to  your  beekeeping  youth. 

It  tickles  me  every  time  I  think  of  the 
funny  things  I  have  read  in  Dr.  Miller's 
"  Fifty  Years  Among  the  Bees."  I  am  not 
related  to  Dr.  Miller,  the  pioneer  beeman, 
that  I  know  of;  but  I  have  experienced 
some  of  his  ^arly  and  peculiar  symptoms  of 
bee  troubles  in  my  own  bee-work  infancy. 
I  often  congratulate  myself  upon  .the  for- 
tunate escapes  I  several  times  have  already 
made,  and  fully  appreciate  the  many  hints 
and  experiences  that  others  have  given  in 
the  bee-journals  that  have  helped  me  to 
avoid  many  pitfalls  and  needless  humilia- 
tions that  I  otherwise  would  have  fallen  heir 
to  in  spite  of  my  already  fast  accumulating 
experiences  in  bee  culture  or  "bee  smart- 
ness." Right  here  I  do  not  wish  to  forget 
to  mention  that  I  owe  the  greater  part  of 
my  bee  knowledge  to  the  bright,  up-to-date, 
and  resourceful  bee-journals. 

After  I  really  started,  I  was  going  some. 
I  couldn't  stop  long  enough  to  eat  my  meals. 
My  physician  had  ordered  me  to  gro  on  a 
diet.    I  even  overworked  that.    T  fasted.    I 


didn't  eat  at  all,  seemingly,  and  soon  lost 
thirty-five  pounds  of  flesh  with  my  fasting 
and  "  bee  fever."  But  then,  it  did  me  good 
— have  regained  part  of  my  fiesh,  but  have 
never  been  able  to  break  the  fever. 

Now,  every  man  has  (or  at  least  should 
have)  a  hobby.  Some  think  a  hobby  means 
chasing  a  golf-ball  for  hours  over  a  forty- 
acre  field.  Others  think  it  is  to  travel  on 
foot  twenty  miles  or  more  over  the  roughest 
localities,  carrying  a  heavy  gun  and  ammu- 
nition, just  to  get  a  chance  to  see  a  flock  of 
ducks  too  far  away  even  to  hear  a  gun. 

My  physician  having  ordered  me  to  stay 
out  of  the  printing-office,  adding  that  I 
must  rest  from  the  nervous  strain  I  was 
carrying,  I  immediately  landed  on  my  neg- 
lected lawn  with  a  lawn-mower,  a  rake,  and 
a  spade.  It  was  fun — never  had  really  en- 
joyed it  before,  because  I  did  not  know  I 
possessed  another  talent  besides  the  acquired 
printing-office  habit.  Then  my  wife  also 
landed  on  me  for  flower-beds  and  various 
other  yard  improvements.  It  just  seemed  as 
though  she  would  sidetrack  my  hobby  for 
hers,  she  was  so  industrious  about  it;  but  I 
was  too  far  gone  to  lose  out  on  the  bees. 

While  all  these  new-found  pleasures  were 
becoming  settled  upon  me,  a  new  neighbor  in 
the  meantime  had  moved  in  next  to  me,  and 
he  had  two  colonies  of  bees.    I  was  just  a 

*  On  arconTit  of  onr  lack  of  space  in  this  special 
number  we  have  not  leen  able  to  use  quite  all  of  the 
paper. — Ed. 
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little  bit  leary  of  the  pesky  things^  for  the 
sigiit  of  a  bee  had  always  affected  me  just 
the  same  as  it  does  the  majority  of  mankind. 
1  was  never  unprepared  to  make  my  get- 
away. 

It  wasn't  long  before  my  neighbor  was 
making  an  awful  smudge  and  monkeying 
with  those  bees.  By  tip-toeing  around  and 
peeking  over,  I  saw  it  all.  Standing  on 
somewhat  higher  ground  I  was  astonished 
as  I  beheld  him  actually  putting  his  hands 
down  in  that  hive,  fight  among  those  bees. 
The  cold  chills  ran  relay  races  up  and  down 
my  nervous  body  as  I  watched  him  lift  out 
the  frames  covered  with  the  yellow -banded 
fellows  and  dozens  of  them  running  over  his 
hands.  "  Hello !  George !  What  are  you  do- 
ing t  "  I  asked,  in  as  calm  and  possessed  a 
manner  as  I  could  muster  up.  Without  lift- 
ing his  eyes  he  said,  "  I'm  trying  to  see  what 
these  little  fellows  are  doing." 

His  calm  answer  and  the  seemingly  in- 
different manner  with  which  he  turned  those 
frames  of  comb  and  bees  over  and  around, 
all  the  while  critically  examining  them,  cap- 
tivated me,  and  /  was  stung  with  the  "  bee 
feverJ^  May  be  you  think  it  strange;  but 
the  fever  has  not  yet  abated. 

Well,  my  confidence  soon  grew  bolder, 
and  I  was  finally  near  enough  to  peek  over 
into  the  hive.  Wonderful!  delightful!  en- 
trancing! 

But,  horrors!  He  asked  me  to  hold  a 
frame  for  him  while  he  did  something  or 
other  that  needed  attention.  My  nervous 
chills  immediately  changed  to  "  shiverinos." 
My  teeth  would  have  chattered  themselves 
loose  had  I  not  set  my  jaws  firmly  together; 
and  (would  you  believe  itt)  when  some  of 
those  varmints  ventured  to  run  over  my 
hands  the  water  seemed  to  ooze  off  from  me 
in  a  manner  that  would  put  a  Turkish  bath 
to  shame.  After  it  was  all  over  I  went 
home,  weak  as  a  cat,  and  lay  down  to  ru- 
minate, resuscitate,  and  recover,  for  T  had 
experienced  a  drenching  equal  to  any  Turk- 
ish bath  I  have  ever  had  administered  to  me. 

I  couldn't  rest.  1  wanted  some  bees;  and 
their  not  stinging  me  was  one  of  the  best 
reasons  I  should  have  them;  and  then, 
again,  I  had  never  before  in  all  my  life  had 
enough  honey  to  eat. 

My  neighbor  was  Mr.  George  Belt.  1 
asked  him  to  find  me  some  bees.  He  did. 
We  soon  became  fast  friends,  just  because 
we  had  found  true  pleasure  in  the  same 
hobby.  My  wife  soon  called  me  "  nutty." 
George  and  I  were  both  fatally  afflicted  with 
the  malady.  Many  an  hour  we  ruminated 
on  the  possibilities  and  the  pleasures  we  had 
discovered    in    the    yellow-banded    friends, 


growing  more  "  nutty  "^  every  day.  Ever 
after  we  hailed  each  other  as  **  George  B.^' 
and  "  Hamlin  B." 

I  soon  secured  three  colonies,  brought  in 
from  the  country  in  home-made  hives.  Gee  I 
but  I  was  afraid  of  them  just  the  same 
Setting  them  on  boxes  in  the  back  yard  1 
carefully  pulled  off  one  of  the  cleats  thai 
kept  them  in  the  hives,  and  ran  away  to  a 
safe  distance.  They  were  so  overjoyed  at 
the  fresh  air  I  had  let  in  that  the  whole  yard 
seemed  to  be  full  of  bees  and  their  music, 
which  I  did  not  understand,  as  they  played 
in  and  out  of  the  hive.  As  soon  as  their 
enthusiasm  had  waned  I  stole  up  and  lib- 
erated another  hive.  Now,  "  George  B." 
did  not  see  this  or  he  would  have  laughed. 

My  wife  also  became  interested  at  this 
juncture,  and  began  handing  out  advice  as 
to  how  1  should  conduct  myself  and  manage 
t  he  newly  acquired  backyard  friends.  Many 
have  been  the  fool  things  we  thought  of  and 
experienced  during  the  past  three  years. 

This  was  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  1 
put  those  three  stands  in  the  cellar,  and  shut 
the  cellar  up  tight  from  the  air  as  well  as 
light.  Every  time  I  went  down  cellar  1 
hurried  out  again.  My  wife  always  made 
me  go  down  for  vegetables  and  canned  fruit, 
I  had  to  be  bold,  of  course,  but  I  was  really 
afraid,  just  the  same.  The  bees  would  come 
out  and  fly  around.  The  floor  was  becoming 
thickly  covered  with  them.  I  was  awfully 
worried.  I  knew  they  would  all  be  dead  on 
the  floor  before  spring.  They  got  so  noisy 
at  times,  and  so  bold,  that  1  put  off  taking 
them  out  of  doors  until  after  the  middle  of 
the  following  April;  and  when  I  did  gfrow 
bold  enough  to  do  so  I  had  another  case  of 
chills;  for  while  carrying  out  the  second  and 
third  hives  the  other  bees  took  especial  de- 
light in  settling  on  me  as  the  most  likely 
object  and  place  in  the  whole  back  yard  to 
rest,  and  they  actually  turned  my  hat  and 
clothes  into  a  brown  spring  suit.  It  made 
me  somewhat  disgusted ;  but  my  wife  wisely 
remarked,  "  You  can't  expect  much  else 
from  bees."  She  knew  all  about  it,  of 
course.  Well,  there  were  less  than  one  million 
bees  in  those  three  hives  after  all  had  died 
in  the  cellar  that  wanted  to  die  there. 

We  han'ested  (or,  rather,  stole)  sixteen 
pounds  of  bulk  honey  from  one  of  these 
colonies  that  fall,  but  had  to  feed  two  colo- 
nies all  winter.  The  other  colony  fell  dead 
on  the  hive  bottom  three  days  before  I  put 
the  others  out  the  following  spring-7-starved, 
of  course.  "  Fool  trick,"  my  wife  said.  "  I 
know  it,"  was-  my  response.  I  pined  for 
thirty  days — never  felt  more  uncomfortable 
in  all  my  life,  for  I  really  thought  they  had 
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enough  to  li;e  on  uutil  it  was  time  to  put 
them  out. 

Things  began  to  go  better.  I  had  six 
strong  colonies  the  next  fall.  Took  out  150 
nice  sections  of  honey.  1  ate  honey  all  win- 
ter and  sold  the  rest  at  25  cents  a  section. 

I  wintered  the  six  colonies  perfectly.  I 
had  a  thermometer  in  the  cellar,  and  kept 
the  cellar  windows  open  nearly  all  the  time, 
but  darkened  the  opening  with  a  long  heavy 
curtain.  I  discoverad  that  every  thing  else 
also  kept  better  in  the  cellar  with  the  tem- 
perature around  45  degrees. 

During  the  past  summer  I  increased  to 
eleven  colonies.  Lost  two  of  my  queens,  and 
then  consolidated  three  stands  into  one, 
leaving  me  nine.  Fll  tell  you  how  it  was. 
The  colony  that  had  up  to  this  time  made 
me  108  sections  of  fine  honey  did  not  swarm 
uutil  the  last  day  of  June.  I  was  lounging 
in  the  yard  swing,  watching  half  a  bushel  or 
so  of  the  tenants  hanging  on  the  front  of 
the  hive,  when  all  at  once  they  came  out  of 
that  hive  like  a  cloud  rose  in  the  air,  and 
left  Uke  a  roaring  tornado.  I  was  mad.  I 
never  before  had  had  nerve  enough  to  clip 
a  queen.  My  wife  was  excited  also.  More 
advice  was  given  me  as  to  how  I  could  have 
prevented  such  a  blunder.  I  got  out  my 
tools,  jerked  the  supers  off  from  that  hive, 
and  found  the  queen.  I  think  now  she  was 
a  virgin.  Then  I  slipped  the  scissors  under 
her  wing  and  clipped  her;  also  clipped  the 
queen  of  another  colony  that  had  just 
swarmed.  After  it  was  all  finished,  I  re- 
pented what  I  had  done,  as  my  book  knowl- 
edge had  then  had  time  enough  to  soak 
through  and  leak  out,  and  I  realized  what  T 
probably  had  done.  The  next  day  I  found 
one  of  those  clipped  queens  balled  on  the 
front  steps  of  the  next-door  hive.  I  sprin- 
kled water  on  the  ball.  She  emerged  and 
ran  into  that  hive  before  I  had  time  to  stop 
her.  Something  happened  to  that  colony 
as  it  became  queenless.  So  did  the  other  hive 
where  I  had  clipped  the  oueen.  I  don^t 
know  about  the  colony  with  the  runaway 
swarm.  They  kept  on  working.  But  I  do 
not  know  yet  whether  it  still  has  a  queen. 
I  presume  T  shall  find  out  next  spring — 
another  fool  notion,  I  suppose.  I  presume 
my  wife  will  tell  me  about  it  at  (hat  ti'^^a. 


I  harvested  247  rice  sections  of  honey 
that  year,  much  of  it  No.  1  fancy,  and  all 
selling  at  25  cts.  per  cake.  1  weighed  ten 
sections  that  1  sold  lo  one  party  for  $2.50, 
and  the  scales  showed  ten  pounds  and  four 
ounces — 25  els.  per  pound,  you  see,  and  the 
customer  wanted  moie. 

If  there  ever  was  a  hobby  to  get  a  man's 
mind  off  from  e\ery  thing  eLse,  the  bee  is  it. 
They  say  fish  and  cabbage  are  foods  for  the 
brain.  Well,  I  do  believe  the  bees  are  the 
emergency  brakes  in  oases  of  overwork  and 
brain-fag.  I  have  wasted  thirty-five  years 
of  pleasure  and  fun,  as  well  as  prcffit  and 
better  health,  by  not  having  discovered  the 
interesting  and  industrious  bee  as  my  friend. 

There  would  not  be  so  many  broken-down 
business  and  professional  men  if  they  had 
taken  time  to  become  interested  in  a  few 
colonies  of  bees.  I  also  believe  the  outdoor 
treatment  of  bee  culture,  taken  early  in  life 
by  the  average  individual,  would  eliminate 
many  cases  of  the  white  plague  commonly 
called  tuberculosis,  not  to  mention  other  ail- 
ments that  the  outd<x)r  life  would  benefit. 

God  made  the  bees  for  us.  He  has  her- 
alded the  praises  of  honey  in  the  book  of 
holy  writ.  Man  makes  sugar  and  molasses 
by  chemical  processes.  The  bees  make  hon- 
ey by  the  process  provided  by  Grod  himself, 
who  never  patented  the  process,  and  never 
has  changed,  nor  invented  a  better  way  than 
he  started  the  bee  out  with  at  the  beginning, 
notwithstanding  all  the  theories  that  Dr. 
Bonney  and  the  many  other  wise  and  learn- 
ed fellows  are  continually  contending  about 
in  their  endeavors  to  make  over  the  bee  and 
its  habits. 

Do  you  know  I  have  learned  to  appreciate 
and  love,  more  and  more,  God's  outdoors 
since  T  got  this  bee  trouble?  I  had  never 
seen  the  sun  rise  since  1  was  a  little  boy  on 
the  farm  until  the  bees  gave  me  the  morning 
boost.  I  have  got  so  I  can't  successfully 
night-hawk  it  any  more,  and  neither  can  I 
lie  in  bed  in  the  morning  while  the  bees  are 
out  and  at  it.  But  I  have  never  been  able 
to  get  out  so  early  but  that  I  have  seen  them 
coming  home  as  well  as  going  out. 

My  health  is  better,  T  feel  better,  and 
really  am  better,  because  I  have  learned  to 
love  the  bees. 


ABRESTED  FOR  KEEPING  BEES 


BY    A.   T.  RODMAN 


I  have  decided  to  tell  my  troubles  to  the 
readers  of  Gleanings.  During  the  summer 
of  1912  my  neisrhbors  across  the  street  in- 
formed us  that  our  bees  were  destroying 
their  grapes.     The  facts  were  that  we  had 


had  a  dry  season  just  as  the  grapes  were 
maturing,  and  then,  just  as  the  grapes  ri- 
pened, a  heavy  rain.  This  caused  a  rush  of 
sap  into  the  grapes:  and  as  the  skins  had 
been   hardened   by   the   dry  weather   they 
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Map  of  the  part  of  the  city  in  which  the  trouble  arose. 


burst  Open.  The  results  were  that  the 
bees  commenced  to  hull  them  out.  We  ex- 
plained to  our  neighbor  the  cause  of  the 
trouble,  and  told  him  to  pick  his  grapes  at 
ouoe. 

The  season  of  1913  was  different.    It  was 


dryer  than  the  season  before,  and  there  was 
a  scarcity  of  insects  for  the  birds.  This 
caused  them  to  turn  to  the  ripening  fruits 
for  food.  My  neighbor  again  complained 
about  the  bees.  I  told  him  that,  if  he  would 
keep  the  birds  away  from  his  fruit,  the  bees 
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would  not  be  there.  You  see  I  had  been 
watching  the  birds  feeding  on  his  grapes 
before  ho  was  out  of  bed.  However,  he 
came  over  one  Sunday  to  inform  me  that  he 
was  going  to  make  a  test  case  of  it,  and 
Intended  to  swear  out  a  warrant  for  me  the 
next  day.  I  tried  to  reason  with  him,  and 
took  him  to  see  my  grapes.  I  also  read 
of  several  cases  to  him  as  published  in  the 
A  B  C  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture.  I  also 
told  him  that  he  would  likely  beat  me  in 
police  court,  but  I  would  defeat  him  in  the 
end  in  a  higher  court.  Before  be  left  he 
said  he  was  going  to  leave  it  to  somebody 
else  to  prove  that  bees  damaged  fruit,  and 
that  he  was  going  to  drop  it.  I  thought  the 
trouble  settled,  and  invited  him  over  again. 

Contrary  to  his  promise  he  went  the  next 
morning  and  swore  out  a  warrant  for  my 
arrest.  He  also  put  out  sweetened  water 
and  scalded  the  bees,  and  poured  coal  oil  on 
them  and  killed  them  in  every  way  possible. 
1  notified  the  humane  officer,  and  be  put  a 
stop  to  the  slaughter  at  once.  However,  he 
^wore  on  tbe  stand  that  he  had  killed  half  a 
peek  of  bees.  They  also  made  a  pretense  of 
being  afraid  of  the  bees.  This  caused  me  to 
have  some  pictures  taken  to  show  that 
bees  do  not  sting  when  in  search  of  food 
unless  squeezed  in  some  way.  My  neighbor 
(if  he  can  be  called  such)  is  a  politician; 
and  when  he  found  out  I  had  taken  the 
pictures  he  said  it  would  not  make  any 
difference — as  much  as  to  say  he  had  the 
judged  "fixed."  The  facts  are  that  the  judge 
ip  a  friend  of  his. 

In  order  to  make  his  case  good  he  went 
all  over  the  neighborhood  and  found  out  all 
the  children  that  had  been  stung  by  step- 
ping on  bees.  He  had  their  parents  sub- 
poened  and  brought  into  court  as  witnesses 
against  me.  His  next-door  neighbor,  who 
bad  some  hard  feelings  against  me,  swore 
that  he  could  not  sit  on  his  front  porch  of 
evenings  till  bed  time  on  account  of  the 
bees.  Just  think  of  it,  brother  beekeepers! 
what  an  industrious  strain  of  bees  I  have^ 
flying  around  at  night  and  driving  my 
neighbors  in  at  a  distance  of  315  feet  from 
my  apiary ! 

Another  stated  that  her  children  were 
afraid  to  pick  the  peaches  on  account  of  the 
bees.  That  same  boy  came  to  my  house  and 
looked  through  eleven  colonies  of  bees  while 
I  was  away.  But  when  his  mother  wanted 
him  to  pick  peaches  he  was  afrc^id  of  being 
stung! 

As  the  trial  progressed,  everybody  thought 
that  I  was  sure  to  be  discharged.  No  one 
could  swear  that  the  bees  the  children  step- 
ped on  were  my  bees — in  fact,  no  one  could 
say  that  the  bees  that  were  on  the  fruit  were 


my  bees.  I  also  proved  that  my  next-door 
neighbor  had  bees  as  well  as  many  others; 
in  fact,  I  had  only  about  one-fourth  of  the 
bees  in  that  district. 

I  also  exhibited  fruit  that  had  been  in  the 
hive  for  58  hours,  and  not  a  grape  was 
damaged.  After  all  the  evidence  had  been 
introduced  the  judge  rendered  the  following 
decision: 

"  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  expert 
testimony  introduced  that  proves  that  bees 
do  not  injure  fruit.  Op  the  other  hand, 
there  has  been  more  convincing  testimony 
that  people  have  been  stung  by  the  bees. 
However,  I  want  you  to  get  a  decision  in  a 
higher  court,  and  I  will  find  the  defendant 
guilty,  and  place  the  amount  of  his  fine  at 
$100,  which  is  the  minimum  amount."  I  was 
placed  under  arrest  at  once,  and  detained  in 
the  police  station  for  a  time.  I  gave  a  $200 
bond,  and  was  released.  Strangers  to  me, 
when  they  heard  the  decision,  left  the  court- 
room in  disgust.  One  man  was  heard  to  say, 
as  he  shook  his  fist,  "Politics!  politics! 
d—d  politics!  " 

Then  I  got  busy  preparing  for  the  higher 
court.  There  was  no  law  prohibiting  the 
keeping  of  bees  in  the  city  limits.  I  took 
several  photos  of  other  apiaries,  some  of 
which  are  shown  on  the  map.  I  live  on  a  plot 
of  ground  125  x  250,  and  control  two  other 
plots  of  the  same  size  adjoining  me  on  the 
north.  I  had  22  colonies.  I  found  one 
apiary  of  100  colonies  on  a  fifty-foot  lot  in 
a  congested  residence  district.  The  picture 
will  show  how  close  the  houses  were  on  each 
side.  Does  it  not  look  a  little  strange  that 
T  should  be  fined  $100  for  keeping  22  colo- 
nies on  2^4  acres  while  others  could  keep 
100  on  a  50-foot  lot? 

When  the  trial  came  up  in  the  criminal 
court  I  was  well  prepared.  Mr.  J.  F.  Die- 
mer,  of  Liberty,  Mo.,  who  is  also  secretary  of 
the  State  Beekeepers'  Association,  was  pres- 
ent and  volunteered  his  assistance.  Mr. 
Austin  D.  Wolfe,  of  Parkville,  Mo.,  also  was 
present  as  a  witness  with  fruit  to  introduce 
as  evidence.  I  had  an  observatory  hive  of 
one  frame  of  bees  with  a  lot  of  grapes  in- 
closed, as  well  as  a  pear  and  a  peach  to  show 
that  the  bees  did  not  damage  sound  fruit. 
When  my  case  was  called,  my  lawyer  did 
something  that  I  did  not  altogether  approve 
of,  and  without  my  knowledge.  He  produc- 
ed the  city  ordinance  that  I  was  charged 
with  violating,  and  showed  that  the  city  had 
not  proceeded  according  to  law  against  me, 
as  I  had  not  been  notified  as  required  by 
the  ordinance;  also  that  I  had  not  violated 
the  ordinances  cited  in  the  complaint. 

After  Judge  Latshaw  examined  the  law 
he  promptly  dismissed  the  case.     Many  of 
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my  friends  who  keep  bees  in  the  city  were 
present,  and  what  a  hand-shaking  time  we 
had! 

Of  all  the  beekeepers  in  my  neighborhood 
1  am  the  only  one  who  is  really  making  any 
thing  out  of  bees.  The  people  never  see  any 
one  else  carrying  away  honey  as  I  do.  They 
also  see  me  on  the  street  cars  with  bundles 
of  queens  in  mailing-cages;  therefore  they 
seem  to  forget  that  there  are  any  other  bees 
than  mine;  so  if  a  bee  gives  anybody  any 
trouble  it^s  always  mine,  and  I  hear  about  it. 

I  use  up-to-date  methods  in  caring  for  my 
bees,  to  which  I  attribute  mv  success.  I 
have  supplied  my  beekeeping  neighbors  with 
queens,  so  it  was  impossible  to  identify  my 
bees. 

Many  of  my  neighbors  were  willing  to 
testify  for  me,  and  some  came  and  offered 
their  services.  T  shall  always  feel  very 
grateful  to  them  for  their  assistance.  While 


I  should  very  much  have  preferred  to  settle 
the  ease  on  the  strength  of  the  testimoD\',  it 
possibly  was  better  to  have  it  dismissed. 

The  man  who  had  me  arrested  stated  that 
he  would  have  an  ordinance  passed  prohib- 
iting the  keeping  of  bees  in  the  city;  but  we 
have  beat  him  to  it,  and  the  prosecuting 
attorney  has  stated  that  it  would  likely  be 
unconslitutional. 

I  have  also  learned  something.  The  next 
time  any  one  threatens  me  with  prosecution 
I  will  go  and  see  the  prosecuting  attorney 
at  once,  talk  the  matter  over  with  him  in  a 
reasonable  way,  and  that  will  end  the  trou- 
ble. Any  one  who  is  likely  to  get  into 
trouble  should  remember  that  attorneys  are 
ignorant  in  regard  to  beekeeping,  and  are 
likely  to  issue  a  warrant  through  ignorance, 
and  put  one  to  a  lot  of  trouble  and  expense 
in  defending  himself. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


HlOOmS  vs.  VAN  WTE;  A  MAN  WHOSE  BEES  GOT  INTO  COURT 


BY  W.  A.  H.  GILSTRAP 


The  above  action  was  called  in  the  Supe- 
rior Court  of  Stanislaus  County,  at  Modes- 
to, Cal.,  about  10:40  o'clock,  Oct.  24,  and 
was  concluded  after  sunset  the  same  day. 
The  ease  was  of  special  interest  to  the  bee- 
keepers of  the  county,  and  of  passing  inter- 
est to  many  others. 

Mr.  Higgins,  in  his  complaint,  said  that 
Mr.  Van  Wye's  bees  were  located  near  his 
home  on  the  land  of  another  person  (Mr. 
Ganger),  and  that  they  came  to  his  pump 
and  trough  in  great  numbers,  stinging  his 
stock,  his  family,  his  hired  help,  and  him- 
self, causing  suffering  and  loss  of  service; 
Ihat  he  wanted  the  bees  removed,  and  called 
for  $400  damages.  Mr.  Van  Wve  denied  it 
all. 

The  case  had  been  thrashed  out  at  tho 
meeting  of  the  beekeepers  at  the  Oct.  7th 
session  of  the  county  club,  and  Mr.  Van 
Wye  was  strongly  advised  to  move  his  bees 
and  avoid  a  suit.  He  in  turn  insisted  thai 
we  should  help  him  in  the  suit,  as  it  was 
ours  as  much  as  his;  for  if  he  could  be  made 
to  move  his  bees  when  some  one  wanted  him 
to,  others  would  have  to  do  so,  and  there 
would  be  no  place  left  to  keep  bees. 

During  the  trial  it  was  clear  that  Judge 
Fulkerth  wanted  to  get  at  the  exact  facts 
and  the  proper  remedy  for  the  trouble.  At 
a  remark  from  an  attorney  the  judge  said 
in  substance,  "  Bees  are  lawful  property, 
and  beekeeping  a  good  business.  What  the 
court  must  determine  is  what  the  conditions 
in  this  case  are."  He  asked  more  vital  ques- 
tions than  the  lawyers,  perhaps. 


The  plaintiff  said  he  fought  the  bees  with 
his  hat  till  he  was  exhausted;  that  they 
stung  him  and  made  him  so  nervous  he 
could  not  sleep;  that  in  striking  at  a  bee 
with  an  oiler  he  struck  near  his  eye  and 
made  a  bad  wound  on  his  face;  that  he 
thought  he  would  be  in  the  insane-asylum 
in  three  montlis  if  the  bees  stayed  there. 
The  bees  were  located  there  in  June,  1912, 
and  he  had  offered  the  defendant  a  location 
on  his  place  further  from  his  house,  where 
they  would  not  bother  him  so  much,  but 
defendant  would  not  move  them.  When 
questioned  he  admitted  his  health  was  poor 
before  the  bees  were  there. 

Mrs.  H.  said  she  was  stung  three  times 
the  day  before  the  trial ;  that  the  bees  scared 
her  by  getting  in  her  hair  and  clothes,  agree- 
ing with  Mr.  H.  that  their  little  girl  had 
been  laid  up  by  beestings,  but  denied  that 
Mr.  Higgins  was  made  nervous  by  the 
stings,  saying  she  was  the  "  ner\'ous  one." 

A  man  25  or  30  years  of  age,  perhaps, 
was  the  best  witness  for  the  plaintiff.  He 
lived  near,  and  was  stung  on  the  temple 
while  working  for  Mr.  H.,  and  lay  uncon- 
scious for  some  time  in  the  alfalfa.  He  had 
been  stung  on  previous  occasions  without 
serious  results,  and  supposed  the  results  of 
that  sting  were  from  the  place  it  struck  hini. 
The  bees  were  thicker  at  Mr.  H.'s  place  than 
where  the  witness  (I  forget  his  name)  lived, 
but  at  the  latter^s  place  they  were  quite  an 
inconvenience.  He  was  so  candid  and  fair 
in  his  statements  that  a  person  would  have 
to  believe  what  he  said. 
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Willis  Lynch,  our  county  inspector,  and 
J.  G.  Gilstrap,  who  had  tried  hard  to  keep 
the  case  out  of  court,  gave  long  testimony 
about  the  location  of  the  bees,  their  man- 
agement, variety,  what  should  be  done  with 
them,  etc.  The  apiary  was  about  590  or  595 
..^t  from  the  well,  100  feet  from  Mr.  H.'^ 
hog-corral.  The  only  water  provided  for 
the  bees  when  the  case  came  to  trial  was  a 
tub  about  a  third  full,  in  which  was  a  grain 
sack  on  a  float  of  some  kind,  probably  a 
redwood  board.  The  water  was  stale,  and 
unfit  for  bees.  There  were  no  trees  or  other 
screen  between  the  apiary  and  the  well, 
except  a  partial  screen  of  weeds  part  of  the 
year,  while  the  bees  were  located  on  ground 
too  high  to  irrigate. 

Several  witnesses  not  mentioned  were 
called  to  the  stand,  and  several  more  present 
did  not  testify,  as  it  was  late,  and  the  evi- 
dence was  sufficiently  clear. 

When  all  the  evidence  was  in,  the  judge 
said  it  was  clear  that  the  bees  were  an  in- 
convenience, and  they  would  have  to  be 
naoved ;  that  the  plaintiff  was  unnecessarily 


nervous,  but  had  suffered  no  financial  loss, 
and  the  court  could  grant  no  damages;  that 
he  did  not  wish  to  work  any  unnecessary 
hardship  on  the  defendant,  and  wished  to 
know  how  soon  he  could  conveniently  move 
the  bees.  Mr.  Van  Wye  would  not  answer 
directly,  as  he  did  not  know  that  he  could 
get  another  place  for  them.  The  judge  in- 
formed him  that  bees  are  entitled  to  protec- 
tion, but  human  habitation  is  of  first  impor- 
tance, and  suggested  30  days  as  the  limit. 
The  defendant  preferred  a  rainy  day  late  in 
the  winter  if  they  had  to  be  moved.  Then 
the  decree  came  that  the  bees  must  be  moved 
far  enough  from  the  plaintiff  so  that  they 
would  not  annoy  him,  by  Nov.  15. 

Judge  Fulkerth  said,  in  summing  up  the 
ease,  that  such  little  cases  should  not  come 
into  court,  but  should  be  settled  as  neigh- 
borhood affairs.  He  warmly  commended  J. 
G.  Gilstrap  for  trying  to  keep  the  case  out 
of  court.  Mr.  Van  Wye  has  the  costs  to 
pay.  He  had  a  Modesto  lawyer,  also  one 
from  San  Francisco. 

Modesto,  Cal. 


BEEKEEPmO  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  FOLKS  IN  CITIES 


BY  W.  M.  COPENHAVER,  M.  D. 


It  is  very  important  and  very  necessary 
that  all  who  are  closely  confined  by  office 
work  of  various  kinds  find,  sooner  or  later, 
some  outdoor  attraction,  be  it  some  of 
the  various  athletic  sports  or  some  such 
work  as  gardening,  chicken-raising,  etc.; 
and  the  more  intensely  interesting  such  live- 
lihood may  become,  and  at  the  same  time 
proving  a  source  of  profit  to  the  partici- 
pant, the  more  likelihood  will  there  be  of  its 
remaining  a  source  of  recreation.  In  the 
undertaking  of  almost  any  enterprise  in  life, 
it  seems  natural  for  one  to  consider  the 
profit  to  be  derived  therefrom,  and  few  of 
us  care  to  undertake  any  -work  without  the 
belief  that  there  wilf  be  some  return  for  the 
labor  and  energy  expended.  This  seems  to 
be  humian. 

After  considerable  thought  and  study  di- 
rected toward  the  choosing  of  a  side  line  or 
"  hobby,"  if  you  please,  suitable  for  one  of 
sedentary  habits,  one  that  would  afford  op- 
portunity for  considerable  study,  and  at  the 
same  time  bring  one  in  touch  with  outdoor 
life,  and  because  of  its  adaptability  to  life 
in  a  city,  I  have  chosen  that  of  beekeeping. 

There  are  few  cities,  large  or  small,  where 
a  few  colonies  of  bees  may  not  be  kept  with 
nwre  or  less  profit  and  a  great  deal  of  pleas- 
ur**. 

Dwelling  briefly  on  the  profit  side  of  our 


hobby,  I  might  say  that,  for  the  amount  of 
capital  invested,  the  returns  from  beekeep- 
ing will  often  show^  a  larger  profit  for  the 
expenditure  than  from  almost  any  other 
enterprise;  and  as  proof  of  this  statement 
I  may  say  that  I  started  with  one  colony  in 
the  spring  of  1908,  which  was  my  first  year 
with  bees,  and  increased  it  to  nine  colonies, 
and  received  50  lbs.  of  fancy  comb  honey  as 
surplus. 

In  my  present  location,  a  town  of  16,000 
people,  where  bees  had  never  been  kept,  two 
miles  from  nectar-secreting  plants,  from  one 
colony,  bought  the  spring  of  1912,  I  made 
an  increase  to  four  colonies,  and  took  108 
lbs.  of  fancy  comb  honey. 

During  the  year  1913  these  four  colonies 
gave  a  return  of  $15.00  per  colony,  spring 
count,  with  increase  to  17  colonies,  and  $20 
in  priz*>s  at  the  Montana  State  Fair.  This 
shows  in  a  small  way  what  can  be  done  on 
a  back  lot  in  the  heart  of  a  city,  and  proves 
the  statement  that,  besides  pleasure,  there 
is  also  profit  in  keeping  bees. 

But  there  is  the  more  important  side  of 
beekeeping  for  the  individual  of  sedentary 
habits  than  that  of  profit.  I  refer  to  the 
thoroughly  absorbing  subject  of  the  study 
and  manipulation  of  these  very  interesting 
inmates  of  the  hive.  One  can  not  become 
interested  in  the  study  of  the  habits  and  life 
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of  the  honeybee  without  also  becoming  in- 
terested in  plant  life ;  for  the  life  of  the  bee 
is  so  intimately  associated  with  thai  of  the 
flowering  plants,  especially  those  that  pro- 
duce honey  and  pollen,  that  the  study  of  the 
former  enlarges  into  that  of  the  latter. 

When  weary  with  office  cares  and  the  ills 
and  woes  of  others,  how  quickly  one  forgets 
himself  and  all  else  while  manipulating  the 
busy  bees  and  studying  the  many  wonders 
of  the  hive.  So  absorbing  are  their  activi- 
ties that  one  gains  thorough  relaxation,  and 
returns  to  his  work  refreshed  through  this 
relaxation,  and  exhilarated  by  the  enthu- 
siasm which  bee  culture  inspires.  I  have 
found  the  subject  of  beekeeping  very  fascin- 


ating, and  an  ever  increasing  interest  seems 
to  accompany  its  study.  It  seems  U>  be 
specially  suitable  for  professional  folks, 
because  the  work  connected  with  it  can  be 
performed  at  odd  times,  and  does  not  need 
constant  attention.  If  one  must  be  away 
for  some  time  the  bees  move  quietly  about 
their  duties,  regardless  of  our  absence. 

The  subject  of  beekeeping  is  not  all  writ- 
ten as  yet.  New  problems  and  new  condi- 
tions are  continually  arising,  and  many 
surprises  are  in  store  for  the  apiarist  All 
in  all,  the  student  will  find  it  a  fasdnating: 
study,  and  much  recreation  and  relaxation 
in  it  from  office  toil. 

Helena,  Mont. 


BEEKEEPmO  IN  THE  LABOEST  CITT  IN  THE  WORLD 


By  D.  M.  MAODONALD 


Perhaps  London  is  about  the  last  place  in 
the  world  in  which  successful  beekeeping 
might  be  looked  for;  yet  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  verv* 
center  of  the  city,  it  has  been  made  to  pay. 
I  have  seen  small  apiaries  on  the  flat  roofs 
of  buildings,  one  in  a  beehouse,  and  several 
in  observatory  hives  fixed  in  windows,  and 
I  have  been  informed  of  scores  of  apiaries 
all  over  the  metroi>olis. 

In  some  respects  London  is  the  Mecca  of 
beekeeping  in  the  British  Isles.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  the  honey  grown  finds 
its  way  to  its  markets.  Our  leading  appli- 
ance manufacturers  and  dealers  are  located 
there.  Our  monthly  and  weekly  bee  journals 
are  published  there.  Three  of  the  leading 
shows  are  held  within  its  boundaries — the 
dairy,  the  grocers',  and  the  confectioners\ 
To  these  all  the  best  samples  of  honey  which 
hav^  stood  first  at  local  and  county  shows 
gravitate  as  a  natural  center  for  final  adju- 
dication. Our  new  Government  Apiary  and 
Lecture  Rooms,  carried  on  under  the  Devel- 
opment Grant,  are  located  at  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  Regent's  Park.  The  British  Bee- 
keepers' Association  has  its  library,  reading 
room,  and  offices  in  the  Strand,  where  all 
the  business  is  transacted,  and  there  country 
visitors  interested  in  apiculture  call,  when  in 
the  capital,  to  talk  bees. 

No  large  apiaries  exist  within  the  metro- 
politan area,  but  countless  small  ones  are 
carried  on  for  either  pleasure  or  profit.  A 
single  hive  may,  under  exceptionally  favor- 
able circumstances,  yield  from  100  lbs.  up- 
ward, and  I  am  able  to  cite  one  case  whero 
180  finished  sections  were  obtained,  and  sold 
for  24  cts.  each,  thus  yielding  a  return  of 
$43.75.  It  is  more  interesting  still  to  learn 
that  right  in  London,  only  3%  miles  from 


Oxford  Street,  a  fair-sized  apiary  can  be 
'  carried  on  over  a  series  of  years,  and  that  it 
can  be  made  to  pay.  One  beekeeper  with 
two  hives  had  a  total  return  of  all  but  1000 
lbs.  in  eleven  years,  and  he  would  have  ex- 
ceeded it  but  that  in  the  last  twQ  years  he 
had  foul  brood.  He  had  an  average  of  51 
lbs.,  leaving  out  this  period.  On  three  occa- 
sions he  had  100  Ibis,  surplus. 

Mr.  Baden-Powell  keeps  bees  at  Hyde 
Park  Comer,  in  the  very  heart  of  London, 
and  they  not  only  keep  themselves,  but  se- 
cure some  surplus.  Some  of  the  hives  over 
the  metropolitan  area  are  of  the  observatory 
type,  and  are  kept  in  the  drawing-room 
window  where  they  are  a  center  of  interest 
to  the  lady  owner  as  well  as  to  numerous 
visitors,  who  very  much  enjoy  seeing  the 
bees  and  their  wonderful  works. 

Bee  lectures  are  frequently  given  in  va- 
rious parks  in  the  metropolis,  and  of  late 
the  cinematograph  has  been  considerably 
utilized  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  bees  (and, 
incidentally,  of  honey)  in  places  where  the 
bee  and  its  product  were  perhaps  nevei* 
before  heard  of.  Recently  2000  children  from 
twenty  metropolitan  elementary  schools 
came  with  their  teachers,  in  batches  of  about 
fifty,  and  had  half -hour  lessons  on  the  bee. 
The  observatory  hives  shown  proved  in- 
tensely interesting.  Seeing  the  queen  was  a 
delight ;  observing  the  bees'  tongues  sipping 
up  syrup  was  much  enjoyed,  and  hearinc 
of  that  marvelous  weapon  the  sting  proved 
very  fascinating  to  the  youngsters.  The 
Telegraph  and  the  Daily  Mail,  two  of  Lon- 
don's leading  dailies,  devoted  a  large  amount 
of  space  to  bees  and  beekeeping  a  year  or 
two  ago.  They  even  kept  hives  on  the  roofs 
of  their  offices,  in  the  very  center  of  the 
city,  and  issued  daily  bulletins  in  the  season 
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of  the  bees  and  of  their  doings.  In  this  way 
they  did  much  to  popularize  honey,  and 
drew  the  thoughts  of«many  to  the  marvels 
of  the  hive  interior.  Very  many  suburban- 
ites started  apiculture,  and  a  beekeeper  who 
went  out  and  in  among  these,  reports  records 
of  60  lbs.  of  sections ;  108  well-finished  sec- 
tions, and  a  host  of  40  to  50  lbs.  surplus. 
Swarming  was  not  troublesome,  as  special 
precautions  were  taken  to  avoid  it. 

These  crops  were  obtained  near  Tooting 
Common,  some  miles  from  Epping  Forest, 
Nimbledon,  East  Ham,  Hyde  Park,  South 


Kensington,  Battersea,  etc.,  and  most  of  it 
was  gathered  from  lime,  plane,  and  fruit 
trees  and  bushes ;  but  a  good  share  was  from 
mixed  sources.  Racks  of  sections  were  taken 
off  perfectly  completed,  in  some  cases,  in 
May.  Queens  have  been  mat^  in  the  city, 
and  turned  out  quite  prolific  mothers  in  the 
early  days  of  Juue.  Proposals  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time  to  start  apianes  in 
the  pubUe  parks;  but  the  initial  cost,  and 
the  difficulty  in  finding  qualified  care-takers 
prevented  the  idea  from  bearing  fruit. 
Banff,  Scotland. 


sons  DRAWBACKS  CONNECTED  WITH  BEEKEEPING  IN  A  CITT 


BY  HENEY  REDDERT 


There  is  no  difficulty  in  keeping  bees  in  or 
around  a  large  city,  provided  the  beekeeper 
is  democratic  and  diplomatic.  By  democrat- 
ic I  mean  that  he  should  assure  the  same 
rights  to  his  neighbors  that  he  himself  would 
demand  if  he  were  in  their  place.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  bees  at  times  will  cause 
trouble  to  the  surrounding  population.  Here 
is  where  diplomacy  comes  in.  The  beekeeper 
should  be  ready  with  adequate  explanations 
for  any  trouble,  however  great  pr  small,  that 
causes  discontent  among  his  neighbors.  I 
have  had  sufficient  experience  along  these 
lines  to  know  whereof  I  speak.  I  have  often 
read  something  running  like  this:  "  I  never 
have  any  complaints  about  my  bees  from  the 
neighbors;"  or,  "My  bees  never  sting  any 
one  in  our  neighborhood,"  and  similar  re- 
marks. Notwithstanding  these  assertions, 
the  fact  remains  that  bees  do  sting  the 
neighbors  sometimes,  especially  during  the 
honey  harvest.  Some  people  being  stung 
are  too  modest  to  complain ;  others  set  up  a 
yell  like  a  stuck  pig.  But  just  let  them  be 
sweetened  with  a  pint  or  so  of  honey,  and 
all  is  well.  In  due  time  the  neighbor  will 
begin  to  ask  questions  about  bees,  honey, 
etc. ;  and  if  the  beekeeper  is  a  good  conver- 


sationalist heUl  soon  have  them  on  his  side, 
and  glad  to  know  all  about  bees  and  the 
good  they  do  to  humanity. 

I  once  had  a  neighbor  who  complained 
that  my  bees  were  puncturing  all  his  pears. 
The  fact  is,  he  never  had  such  fine  pears 
before  my  bees  pwllenized  the  blossoms  ot 
his  trees.  This  he  admitted.  After  I  ex- 
plained the  causes  that  led  to  the  punctures 
(birds  or  hornets ),^and  the  good  bees  do  in 
poUenizing  the  blossoms,,  he  said,  "  Let  the 
bees  come  over  as  much  as  they  please." 

I  do  not  approve  of  keeping  bees  in  an 
attic,  tower,  or  housetop.  The  least  scent 
coming  from  the  windows  of  adjoining 
buildings  during  fruit  and  berry  preserving 
time  brings  them  by  scores  around  the  win 
dows,  trying  to  get  in,  consequently  annoy- 
ing the  inmates,  which  finally  leads  to  con- 
demnation. These  and  similar  circumstances 
should  be  considered  when  one  embarks  in 
the  bee  business.  With  this  in  mind,  and 
a  fair  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  bees  from 
text-books  and  bee-journals,  with  nerve 
thrown  in,  I  don't  see  why  any  man  or 
woman  who  lovfes  nature  should  not  keep 


(•incinnati,  Ohio. 


THE  CITY  BEEKEEPER  CREATES  A  LARGER  DEMAND  FOR  HONEY 

THAN  HE  CAN  SUPPLY 


BY  L.  D.  MARTINE 


Some  of  the  professional  beekeepers  may 
feel  that  this  special  number  will  do  them 
an  injustice  by  encouraging  beekeeping  in 
cities,  as  that  is  where  they  expect  the  de- 
mand for  their  product.  Others,  no  doubt, 
will  feel  that  it  does  not  affect  them,  as  they 
sell  to  the  jobber.  Both,  however,  are  mis- 
taken ;  for  what  affects  one  in  this  case  will 
also  affect  the  other,  as  it  is  the  demand 


made  by  the  consumer  that  regulates  thr 
price  received.  The  question  is,  "  Will  the 
city  beekeeper  increase  the  demand,  or 
merely  help  supply  what  already  exists?'' 
At  present,  the  consumers  depend  on  the 
grocers  mainly  to  supply  them  with  honey, 
so  these  grocers  are  the  agents,  either  direct 
or  indirect,  of  the  honey-producers.  He 
places  the  honey  on  the  shelves  with  othei 
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supplies,  and  awaits  the  demand  for  it.  He 
knows  it  is  honey,  and  that  is  the  limit  of 
his  knowledge  regarding  it.  The  patrons 
who  buy  it  know  very  little  more,  and  rec- 
ognize it  merely  as  a  sweet.  These  are  the 
conditions  that  have  existed  for  many  years ; 
but  a  rapid  change  is  now  going  on,  and  this 
is  due  to  the  progressive  city  beekeeper. 

The  best  advertisement  he  has  is  his  bees, 
and  he  can  make  a  great  deal  more  by  work- 
ing them  to  create  a  demand  for  bees  and 
honey  than  he  can  by  producing  honey. 
There  is  better  material  for  him  to  work  on 
than  there  is  for  his  bees.  Almost  any  one 
living  in  the  city  becomes  deeply  interested 
when  told  some  of  the  wonderful  habits  of 
the  bee,  and  will  appreciate  an  invitation  to 
the  city  beekeeper's  yard  where  the  latter 
explains  every  thing  about  the  bees,  and  also 
about  the  honey — the  way  it  is  gathered,  the 
process  it  is  put  through  which  makes  it 
easily  digested,  etc.  The  beekeeper  in  this 
way  creates  a  desire  for  honey  that  never 
before  existed ;  and  since  the  bees  are  shown 


to  be  not  "  savage  little  creatures,"  he  is  apt 
to  make  a  beekeeper,  a  honey-eater,  or  at 
least  a  good  advertiser  out  of  each  visitor. 
He  will  then  find  a  demand  for  his  honey. 

A  good  grade  of  honey  in  the  homes  of 
the  people  he  has  educated  to  its  food  value 
is  highly  appreciated,  and  the  honey-eating 
habit  is  encouraged.  It  is  wonderful  to  note 
how  much  such  homes  will  consume,  as  it 
proves  both  economical  and  healthful;  and 
the  city  beekeeper  will  be  making  sales  to 
many  he  has  been  recommended  to ;  and  be- 
fore he  realizes  it  he  will  find  himself  in  a 
profitable  independent  business  as  a  side 
issue. 

No  doubt  many  beekeepers  in  cities  have 
never  realized  tliese  opportunities  that  are 
open  to  them.  Others  will  think  it  too  good 
to  be  true;  but  it  is  being  worked  out  sue 
cessfully  by  the  writer,  who  feels  that  the 
city  offers  greater  opportunities  for  bee- 
keeping as  a  side  issue  than  the  country 
does  as  a  profession. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FROM  ONE  COLONY  IN  A  CITT  TO  A  SERIES  OF  THREE  APIARIES 


BY  J.  P.  MARTIIirB 


In  1604  my  health  was  such  that  my 
physician  advised  me  to  give  up  my  court 
work — official  court  reporter — for  a  time, 
and  take  a  complete  rest,  which  I  did.  After 
a  rest  of  four  months  he  told  me  I  could 
take  up  my  court  work  if  I  would  get  in- 
terested in  something  that  would  give  me 
outdoor  exercise  and  take  my  mind  com- 
pletely off  my  court  work  each  dliy  after 
leaving  my  office.  Following  a  friend^s  ad- 
vice I  purchased  a  colony  of  bees ;  but  hav- 
ing no  yard  space  I  placed  the  hive  upon  a 
shed.  The  part  of  the  city  in  which  I  live 
is  thickly  pK)pulated.  My  bees  swarmed 
within  two  weeks  after  I  ^ot  them ;  but  I 
hived  them,  and  they  gave  me  between  thirty 
and  forty  pounds  of  honey  that  season.  1 
spent  considerable  of  my  spare  time  watch- 
ing and  studying  the  bees,  and  my  health 
improved  from  the  time  I  got  them. 

My  bees  continued  to  increase  each  year 
until  I  had  eight  colonies  on  the  shed,  and 
they  never  failed  to  give  me  considerable 
honey  each  season.  In  1910  I  had  had  such 
success  in  getting  and  disposing  of  my  hon- 
ey that  I  concluded  to  increase  my  bees 
enough  so  that  I  could  devote  my  entire 
time  to  the  bee  and  honey  business.  I  there- 
fore increased  and  purchased  bees  until  I 
had  35  colonies  in  an  outyard  I  had  started 
12  miles  above  the  city.  In  1911  I  made 
nrrangements  to  handle  bee-supplies,  and  in 
1913  my  business  had  gi'own  to  such  an 


extent  that  1  resigned  my  position  as  offi- 
cial court  reporter,  rented  a  store  in  the 
central  business  portion  of  the  city,  and  am 
now  devoting  my  entire  time  and  attention 
to  the  supply  business  and  bees  and  honey. 

I  now  have  three  beeyards,  and  handle  the 
three-banded  Italians  exclusively.  Every 
Saturday  during  the  sununer  I  have  from 
fift-een  to  twenty-five  persons  at  my  middle 
yard — ^just  inside  the  city  limits — and  dem- 
onstrate to  them  the  manner  in  which  the 
bees  are  handled  and  how  the  honey  is  pro- 
duced, taken  from  the  hives  and  extracted, 
and  I  never  fail  to  have  an  appreciative 
audience.  I  have  also  taken  out  whole  classes 
of  schoolchildren.  I  still  keep  bees  on  my 
shed,  and  while  they  have  to  go  quite  a 
distance  to  get  to  the  clovers,  when  it  comes 
to  gathering  honey  they  hold  their  own  with 
bees  in  either  of  my  out  yards. 

Louisville  claims  a  population  of  275,000 ; 
and  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  quite 
a  number  of  persons  who  keep  bees — some 
of  them  in  the  very  center  of  the  city — and 
their  bees  will  average  as  much  honey  as  the 
colonies  in  the  country.  They  are  kept  in 
attics,  stable-lofts,  on  sheds,  and  in  yards, 
by  professional  men,  merchants,  and  me- 
chanics, and  seem  to  do  about  as  well  in  one 
plac«  as  another.  I  have  completely  recov- 
ered my  health,  and  my  physician  says  it  is 
principally  due  to  my  working  with  the  bees. 

Louisville,  Ky. 
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Heads  of  Grain  from  Different  Fields 


650  Pounds  from  Four  Colonies  in  Detroit 

The  past  season  has  been  a  good  one.  I  increased 
irom  4  to  10  colonies,  and  have  650  lbs.  surplus. 
The  honey  is  mostly  from  sweet  clover. 

Detroit,    Mich.,   Oct.  27.  Frbd  Kobpfgkn. 


A  Ltf^  Yield  in  a  City  of  100,000 

I  have  13  colonies  in  the  rear  of  my  city  lot;  and 
while  I  had  a  very  good  crop  of  honey  last  year  I 
could  have  sold  twice  as  much  if  I  had  had  it.  The 
buyers  come  to  the  house  to  buy,  without  my  making 
any  eflfort  to  sell.  They  seem  to  think  that  honey 
produced  in  a  city  is  a  great  novelty. 

Youngstown,  Ohio,  Nov.  28.     J.  R.   McCurdy. 


Bees  to  Educate  Three  Boys 

I  had  seven  colonies  in  the  spring,  and  took  off 
over  500  Ibe.  of  comb  honey,  and  increased  to  ten 
colonies.  I  bought  ten  more  hives  for  next  year.  I 
am  absent  from  home  two  and  three  weeks  at  a  time ; 
but  by  shaking  my  colonies  I  did  not  lose  a  swarin 
this  year.  I  hope  to  make  the  bees  educate  my  three 
boys.  I  am  glad  I  have  been  led  into  such  a  pleasant 
and  profitable  avocation. 

Brownstown,  Ind.,  Nov.  18.         D.  F.  Rankix. 


Four  Colonies  on  a  Qty  Lot  75  by  120  Feet 

I  will  try  to  tell  about  my  success  last  season. 
Last  spring  found  me  with  twelve  strong  colonies  in 
fine  condition  on  a  city  lot  75  x  150,  four  squares 
from  the  courthouse  on  one  of  the  main  streets. 
Prom  these  twelve  I  took  1307  sections  of  honey 
made  from  white  clover,  sweet  clover,  and  buck- 
wheat. This  was  all  sold  to  the  local  trade,  wiUiout 
advertising,  at  20  cts.  per  lb.,  which  netted  me 
$210.25.  Besides  this  I  sold  $34.50  worth  of  bees. 
I  consider  this  doing  very  well,  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  small  amount  of  time  I  had  to  give  to 
them,  which  was  in  the  morning  before  going  to 
work,  and  after  six  o'clock  at  night. 

Columbia  City,  Ind.  Frank  Langhor. 


increasing  3  Colonies  to  17  in  Two  Years,  and  Se- 
curing 2100  lbs.  of  Honey,  all  on  a  City  Lot 

We  live  in  the  city  on  a  lot  40  x  120.  We  have  a 
chicken-coop  on  the  back  of  the  lot,  with  a  good-sized 
yard  to  it,  and  in  this  yard  we  keep  our  bees.  A 
year  ago  last  fall  we  put  five  colonies  in  the  cellar 
and  lost  two  of  them.  The  other  three  were  in  pretty 
good  shape,  and  that  summer  we  took  off  500  lbs.  of 
comb  honey  and  got  8  new  swarms.  I  put  the  eleven 
colonies  in  the  cellar  in  the  fall,  and  last  spring  we 
carried  out  the  eleven,  all  in  good  condition,  and 
this  fall  we  quit  with  17  swarms,  and  I  took  off  1600 
lbs.  of  honey — 800  lbs.  comb  and  800  of  extracted 
boney.  We  had  one  little  after-swarm  come  to  Ub 
the  latter  part  of  June.  I  built  it  up  and  took  106 
lbs.  of  comb  honey  from  it,  and  the  bees  had  plenty 
left  to  winter  on. 

Madison,  Wis.  P.  D.  Johnson. 


What  can  be  Accomplished  In  Four  Years 

Perhaps  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  that,  four 
years  ago  next  spring,  I  placed  an  advertisement  in 
Olcakinos,  seeking  a  position  on  a  honey -ranch.  I 
landed  here  at  Elso  with  just  $50  in  my  pocket.  I 
went  into  partnership  with  Henry  Willis  of  this  place, 
and  bought  50  stands  of  bees,  he  furnishing  the  cap- 
itaL  Last  fall  I  bought  out  his  half  interest,  and 
I  now  have,   all  my  own,  about  250  stands  of  bees 


which  produced  nearly  20,000  lbs.  of  alfalfa  honey 
the  past  season ;  about  200  extra  hives,  frames  with 
full  sheets  of  foundation,  1000  supers,  both  extract- 
ing and  comb — the  former  with  either  full  sheets  of 
foundation  or  combs  drawn  out;  one  bee-cellar,  one 
honey-house,  large  power  extracting-outfit,  one  I.  H. 
C.  auto  truck,  and  one  50-horse-power  Springfield 
roadster  for  joy-riding.  Last,  but  not  least,  I  have 
a  honey  market  which  will  take  at  least  40,000  lbs. 
of  honej-  a  year.     Can  any  one  beat  that! 

Elfio,  Mont.,  Jan.  24.  A.  H.  Bell. 


807  Sections  from  Six  Colonies,  In  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

The  inclosed  report  is  from  my  notebook,  telling 
the  date  and  number  of  sections  taken  from  each 
hive.  The  sections  were  all  fancy.  No.  1,  and  a  few 
No.  2.  I  also  have  over  100  unfinished  sections  that 
I  expect  to  use  for  baits.  Hive  No.  6  is  a  stray 
swarm  that  clustered  on  our  hospital  porch  June  14, 
to  which  I  gave  all  brood  from  the  other  hives,  using 
Doolittle'e  plan  described  in  '*  A  Year's  Work  in  an 
Out-apiary." 

Hives  12        3        4        5        6 

July  4,  sections 32      42      20     70 

July  12,  sections 36     26     35      26      50     43 

July  20,  sections 21      48     22      36      15 

August  23,  sections.  ..  ,      40     42      37      30     42      44 
September  20.  sections.  20     10  12        8 

97    168    146    112    189      95 
Total,  807  sections  from  6  colonies. 
Auburn,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Joseph  Raeslbk. 


Castor  Beans  for  Shade  for  Bees  on  a  City  Lot 

I  am  only  a  backlot  beekeeper,  located  here  in  a 
city  of  30,000  inhabitants.  Here  one  has  many 
things  to  contend  with  that  the  man  out  in  the  country 
is  free  from.  In  the  first  place,  we  must  not  place 
the  bees  too  near  the  house  or  the  walks  in  the  yard, 
or  the  **  boM "  of  the  house  is  liable  to  put  in  a 
vigorous  protest.  The  neighbors  have  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  also;  and  to  keep  peace  with  all, 
and  have  the  bees  well  located  as  to  sun  and  shade 
\s  no  easy  problem  with  the  limited  space  at  hand. 

I  keep  my  bees  in  a  small  house,  6  x  10  ft.  This 
provides  the  required  shade;  but  in  the  house  the 
light  is  poor  and  one  can't  see  to  work  with  the  bees 
to  advantage.  Last  summer  I  planted  some  castor 
beans  sent  me  by  a  friend  from  the  Botanical  Gar- 
dens, Washington,  D.  C.  I  planted  the  seeds  about 
five  fee'  south  of  the  fenc^  on  the  north  side  of  the 
lot;  and  when  the  plants  started  to  grow,  "  Jack  and 
the  Beanstalk  "  were  distanced  a  mile.  The  growth 
M'as  very  rapid  and  strong;  and  when  the  trees  can.f 
to  maturity  they  were  from  6  to  8  feet  tall,  and  some 
of  the  leaves  were  2  ft.  acroes. 

I  had  a  bracket  on  the  fence  to  place  a  hive  of 
lees  on.  The  trees  shaded  this  stand  very  nicely, 
and  made  an  ideal  place  for  one  colony.  The  shade 
suggested  to  me  that  this  would  be  a  good  opportu- 
nity to  use  the  plants  for  other  than  ornamental  pur- 
poses, and  also  an  easy  manner  to  get  the  desired 
shade  when  the  hive-stands  are  in  exposed  positions. 
The  plants  can  be  trimmed  from  time  to  time;  and 
as  the  season  advances,  if  more  sun  is  needed,  say  in 
September,  cut  the  trees  down. 

I  call  the  plants  "  trees  "  for  the  reason  the  ones 
I  had  were  trimmed  just  as  one  would  trim  a  shade- 
tree.  I  have  promised  to  furnish  seed  to  a  friend 
out  irt  the  country  about  ten  miles.  He  has  100  colo- 
nies of  bees,  and  very  little  shade  for  them  in  the 
beeyard.- 

La  Crosse,  Wis.,  Jan.   17.  Thos.  D.  Budd. 
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Sources  of  Honey  around  Portland,  Oregon 

I  am  not  aa  yet  a  beekeeper,  even  on  a  amall 
scale;  but  I  hope  to  get  a  few  colonies  next  spring. 
My  work  is  very  confining,  and  I  shall  not  have  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  devote  to  bees,  nor  can  I  have 
room  to  keep  very  many  of  them;  but  with,  say,  five 
colonies  (aa  I  plan  to  start  with  five)  I  should  be 
able  to  get  some  increase  as  well  as  a  fair  surplus 
of  honey. 

The  part  of  the  city  in  which  I  live  should  furniah 
good  bee  pasture,  as  there  are  lots  of  wild  flowers  In 
addition  to  dandelions,  dogwood,  and  white  clover. 
On  the  hills  above  us  are  myriads  of  dogwood,  wild 
blackberries,  thimbleberries,  wild  strawberries,  wild 
peas,  and  numerous  other  flowers  that  I  know  no 
names  for.  In  addition  there  are  hundreds  of  acres 
of  haxel  brush  that  I  suppose  would  furnish  poilen 
enough  for  all  the  bees  in  the  State. 

On  the  open  places  on  the  hillsides,  and  down  on 
the  lower  lands,  including  lawns,  white  clover  and 
dandelion  grow  in  profusion;  so  it  looks  to  me  as 
though  I  am  admirably  situated  for  keeping  a  few 
bees.  We  also  have  a  kind  of  thistle  here  which 
bears  a  (matured)  burr  similar  to  the  cockleburr 
(the  blossoms  are  of  a  kind  of  shaving-brush  shape, 
of  the  ordinary  thistle),  which  must  be  a  good  hon- 
ey-plant; for  during  the  summer  I  noted  one  plant 
on  which  beea  were  working ;  and  while  I  can  not  say 
how  many  of  them,  I  would  venture  a  guess  at  about 
fifty. 

Portland,  Ore.,  Oct.   17.  D.  C.  Milltcan. 


Bees  in  an  Attic 

I  have  a  large  attic  in  my  house  some  10  feet  high 
in  the  center,  and  86  feet  wide,  with  sloping  roof. 
It  is  perfectly  dry.  The  house  faces  the  north  and 
south.  I  have  been  told  that  this  would  be  a  good 
place  to  keep  bees.  It  is  in  a  good  residential  sec- 
tion where  there  are  plenty  of  white-clover  blossoms 
all  summer.  Any  assistance  you  may  be  able  to  give 
me  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Nov.  8.  W.  D.  Fbasbb. 

[There  is  no  reason  why  you  can  not  start  bee- 
keeping in  your  attic  as  you  suggest.  About  the 
only  objection  to  the  plan  is  that* it  is  a  little  incon- 
venient to  take  supplies  up  and  down,  and  it  is  also 
a  little  difficult  to  manipulate  the  bees  without  having 
a  good  many  of  them  fly  out  around  the  room;  and 
as  they  can  not  find  their  way  back  they  become  lost. 

The  first  objection  named  need  not  be  a  serious 
one  if  the  work  is  planned  as  it  should  be;  and  the 
second  objection  can  be  overcome  if  the  hive 'or  hives 
can  stand  by  a  window,  which,  during  the  summei 
at  least,  is  removed  entirely.  In  the  fall  you  can 
replace  the  window,  allowing  the  bees  only  a  small 
entrance,  and  the  colony  will  winter  very  nicely, 
since  the  hive  is  well  protected. 

If  your  attic  has  a  south  window  this  would  be 
the  window  in  which  to  locate  the  colony  of  bees,  for 
it  pays  to  select  a  sheltered  window  if  possible. 

A  great  advantage  in  having  the  bees  located  in 
the  attic  is  that  they  are  up  so  high  that  very  few 
persons  will  ever  know  you  have  any  bees,  and  no 
one  is  likely  to  be  troubled  by  them.  There  is  hardly 
a  city  in  the  country  that  does  not  have  a  number  of 
colonies  of  bees  located  in  attics. — Ed.  ] 


If  a  Beeleeeper  Wishes  a  Larger  Income  Let  Him 
Get  More  Bees 

I  have  just  read  Mr.  O.  L.  Hershiser's  article,  p. 
29,  Jan.  1.  To  a  beekeeper  who  wishes  to  make  the 
most  out  of  his  bees  I  would  eay  that  I  would  not 
advise   him   to  take  on   another   line   in    connection 


with  the  beea.  About  two  years  ago  I  went  into  the 
machinery  business  as  a  side  line,  and  thought  per 
haps  that  with  a  helper  I  covld  attend  to  the  bees 
and  at  the  same  time  make  good  with  the  machinery. 
Before  I  took  on  the  machinery  end  of  the  deal  I  wss 
averaging  from  $4.50  to  $6.00  a  colony  per  aeasoa 
Owing  to  the  honey-flow  and  weather  conditiona  I 
run  mostly  for  extracted  honey,  but  have  found  that 
since  I  have  been  doing  both  the  beea  have  not  aver- 
aged me  over  $4.00  per  colony,  because  th^  have 
not  had  as  good  care.  I  find  there  is  always  some- 
thing to  do  around  the  beehoose  or  apiary  at  all  times 
for  the  betterment  of  the  beea  as  well  as  to  the  profit 
of  the  keeper. 

Any  one  who  wishes  a  larger  income  than  at  pres- 
ent, and  who  has  a  few  hundred  dollars  more  to  in- 
vest, will  do  weH  to  put  on  a  few  more  colonies  of 
bees.  He  will  be  better  satiafied  in  the  end,  and  will 
have  more  dollars  in  his  pocket. 

I  have  seen  king-birds  eating  bees  by  the  hundreds 
when  there  were  no  drones  in  the  yard  to  speak  of. 
I  also  have  shot  these  birds  at  different  Umea,  and 
found  worker  bees  in  their  crops  in  great  numbers. 
If  these  birds  are  allowed  to  hang  around  the  apiary 
in  great  flocks,  as  I  have  seen  them,  they  will  weak- 
en the  working  force  of  every  colony. 

Haskinville,  N.  Y.  M.  0.  Silsbbk. 


A  Good  Record  from  Kansas 

About  May  1,  1913,  I  bought  four  colonies  of  Ital- 
ian bees,  paying  $20.00  for  the  four,  and  $3.00  extra 
for  fixtures.  I  brought  them  home  and  set  them  on 
places  I  had  provided  for  them  to  stay  all  aummer. 
The  hives  were  in  fairly  good  condition  as  to  strength 
when  I  got  them.  About  June  1,  or  with  the  eom- 
mencing  of  whiteclover  bloom,  I  worked  them  ac- 
cording to  the  Alexander  plan  of  increase,  leaving 
the  queen  with  one  frame  of  brood  and  nine  frames 
of  foundation  in  the  body  below  with  queen-excluder 
over  them.  I  set  the  old  body  with  brood  on  top. 
then  let  them  alone  for  nine  days.  On  the  ninth  day 
I  looked  through  them.  The  brood  was  all  capped 
over,  and  three  of  the  four  had  plenty  of  nice  queen- 
cells  capped  over. 

One  hive  had  not  started  any  queen-cells,  so  I  let 
them  stay  as  they  were.  One  of  the  hives  I  did  not 
think  quite  strong  enough  to  divide.  I  cut  out  all 
queen-cells  and  let  them  alone  without  making  any 
division.  From  the  two  other  hives  I  set  the  top 
body  off  on  new  hive-stands.  So  you  can  see  my 
increase  in  that  way  was  from  four  hives  to  six. 
However,  I  formed  a  nucleus  later  on  and  built  it 
up  to  a  fairly  strong  colony  by  cold  weather. 

I  worked  the  bees  for  extracted  honey;  but  the 
drouth  cut  down  the  white-clover  and  sweet-clover 
crop  about  half,  if  not  a  little  more  than  that.  The 
season  was  so  dry' we  did  not  have  any  fall  hone>' — 
only  a  little  which  they  got  from  the  river  bottoms, 
which  are  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from,  my  place. 
However,  my  beea  made  a  living  after  the  clover  gave 
out,  but  nothing  more,  up  until  frost.  I  know  they 
got  it  from  the  river  bottoms,  as  there  were  no  live 
flowers  nearer  to  my  place  for  about  a  month  or 
longer  before  frost.  They  gathered  some  surphis 
during  a  part  of  June.  I  sold  $28.00  worth  of  ex- 
tracted honey,  and  kept  three  gallons  for  home  use. 
I  sold  it  at  50  cents  per  quart,  the  parties  furnishing; 
the  vessel  into  which  they  put  it.  My  honey  w^ghed 
full  12  pounds  to  the  gallon.  This  surplus  was  noth- 
ing to  brag  about;  but  the  price  was  good — 16  2-3 
cents  a  pound. 

This  is  where  the  city  bsslneper  has  the  advantage 
of  the  beekeeper  who  pays  freight,  commission,  and 
then  gets  a  low  price  for  his  honey.  I  had  customers 
who  came  back  for  more,  but  I  had  to  refuse  them 
or  do  without  myself. 

Kansas  City,  Kan.  W.  A.  Dillon. 
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Our  Homes 


A.  I.  Root 


Lay  ap  for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven,  where 
neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where 
thieves  do  not  break  through  nor  steal. — Matt.  6 :20. 

Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  Ood,  and  his  right- 
eousness, and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto 
you. — Matt.  6:33. 

Let  us  not  forsake  the  assembling  of  ourselves 
together. — Hkb.   10:25. 

They  that  feared  the  Lord  spake  often  one  to  an- 
other.— Mal.  3:16. 

I  have  told  you  how  eagerly  I  questioned 
every  beekeeper  and  every  one  I  could  get 
hold  of  who  knew  any  thing  about  bees 
when  I  was  first  attracted  by  that  runaway 
swarm.  After  I  had  gotten  hold  of  the  book 
"  Langstroth  on  the  Honeybee  "  I  became 
still  more  entranced  with  my  new  hobby.  I 
hired  a  horse  and  buggy  and  hunted  up  the 
beekeepers  in  our  immediate  locality,  but 
they  all  had  box  hives.  Some  of  them  had 
heard  of  such  a  thing  as  a  queen,  but  they 
did  not  know  for  sure.  At  length  I  heard 
of  an  old  farmer  east  of  town  who  actuary 
had  his  bees  in  Langstroth  movable-comb 
hives.  You  can  hardly  imagine  with  what 
haste  and  anticipation  I  went  over  to  his 
place.  There  they  were,  sure  enough,  in  his 
dooryard — a  dozen  or  more  hives,  just  such 
as  I  had  been  reading  about  in  that  wonder- 
ful book.  I  can  not  quite  recall,  but  I  think 
he  opened  a  hive  and  showed  me  a  queen. 
Then  we  two  all  at  once  became  fast  friends. 

I  soon  had  some  hives  made,  using  one  of 
his  for  a  pattern,  besides  following  the  di- 
rections in  the  book.  After  I  had  my  colony 
transferred  to  this  Langstroth  hive  I  order- 
ed that  $20.00  queen  I  have  told  you  about. 
He  asked  me  several  times  if  I  had  got  them 
in  good  shape  to  winter ;  "  for,"  he  added, 
'*  it  would  be  a  sad  thing  to  lose  a  queen 
that  cost  so  much  money,  besides  being  the 
first  Italian  bee  brought  to  this  region." 
Finally  he  went  down  to  my  home  and  de- 
clared my  poor  weak  colony  of  Italians 
would  not  hold  out  a  month.  You  see  I  bad 
experimented  with  them,  making  them  raise 
queen-cells,  etc.,  until  there  were  really  not 
very  many  bees  left.  By  his  instructions  I 
purchased  a  good  strong  colony  and  got  my 
queen  safely  introduced. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking  I  was 
manufacturing  jewelry,  and  doing  quite  a 
good  business.  This  friend  of  mine,  Mr. 
George  Thompson,  was  a  devoted  Christian, 
and  one  of  the  leading  men  in  our  nearby 
Congregational  church.  As  I  made  progress 
with  the  Italians  he  used  to  drop  in  quite 
frequently  to  find  out  how  I  was  getting 
along  with  the  bees.  After  we  had  become 
quite  well  acquainted  he  came  into  the  store 
one  day  and  said: 


"  Mr.  Root,  you  are  beginning  to  have 
considerable  property  here." 

He  glanced  around  at  our  establishment, 
and  then  continued : 

"  I  suppose  you  have  it  well  insured  1 " 

I  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

"  You  have  your  home  insured  also?  " 

I  assented  as  before. 

"  And  your  life  is  insured  also?  " 

When  I  replied  as  before,  he  added  some- 
thing like  this: 

"  Mr.  Root,  I  am  glad  to  know  it.  It  has 
been  remarked  to  me  that,  although  you  are 
making  wonderful  progress  in  your  work, 
you  are  a  careful  and  prudent  business 
man.  That  is  right  and  good.  Now  may 
I  take  the  liberty  to  question  a  little  fur- 
ther? " 

I  laughingly  replied,  "  Go  ahead,  friend 
Thompson.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  interested 
in  my  welfare,  and  I  shall  take  great  plea- 
sure in  answering  any  question  you  choose 
to  ask." 

I  think  that,  up  to  this  point  in  the  con- 
versation, I  had  no  intimation  of  what  he 
had  in  mind.  So  far  as  I  can  recall  he  said 
something  like  this: 

"  Mr.  Root,  you  are  managing  admirably 
for  the  things  of  this  world,  but  what  ^  in- 
surance *  have  you  for  the  world  to  cornel 
What  provision  have  you  made  for  *  the 
home  over  there.' " 

He  pointed  up  as  he  said  this. 

I  thanked  him,  and  he  hurried  away;  but 
although  a  very  busy  man  at  the  time  with 
bees  and  the  little  factory,  watch-repairing, 
selling  goods,  etc.,  his  remark  kept  ringing 
in  my  ears.  The  thought  kept  coming  up 
like  this;  and  let  me  put  it  in  language  as 
ray  good  friends  down  south  might  say  it — 
"  Right  smart  "of  the  things  of  this  world, 
but  how  about  that  "  home  over  there  " — 
the  unseen  world  to  which  we  are  all  hasten- 
ing? What  have  you  done  about  treasure 
in  heaven?  What  progress  is  being  made 
in  that  direction? 

I  was  forced  to  admit  that  a  frank  and 
honest  answer  would  have  been,  "  Nothin' 
doin'."  It  would  really  have  been  true  at 
that  time,  dear  friends,  that  T  paid  little  or 
no  attention  to  what  was  going  on  in  the 
world  outside  of  bees  and  business.  I  was 
keeping  track  of  the  boy  Edison,  reading 
the  Scientific  American,  and  the  farm  pa- 
pers that  touched  on  bees ;  but  I  did  not  go 
to  church  nor  to  Sunday-school;  and  yet  at 
the  very  time  a  prayer-meeting  was  being 
held  in  one  of  the  upper  rooms  of  my  store 
I  used  to  drop  in  and  take  a  back  seat  for  a, 
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little  while,  sometiines;  bnt  as  I  was  not 
particularly  interested  I  did  not  seem  to 
catch  on.  I  presume  it  was  a  little  later — 
perhaps  two  or  three  years — ^that  our  two 
children,  a  boy  and  a  girl  who  went  to  Sun- 
day-school as  r^^ularly  as  the  rising  of  *'ae 
sun  (thanks  to  the  good  mother),  begau  to 
inquire  why  papa  never  wf.nt  to  chureli  nor 
Sunday-t'chooi.  I  have  already  told  you 
something  about  how  it  happened  that  I 
"  woke  up."  I  remember  vividly  one  par- 
ticular Sunday  of  going  to  Sunday-school. 
The  superintendent  put  me  in  the  men's 
Bible-class.  My  friend  Thompson  was  the 
teacher.  I  remember  wondering  how  it  was 
that  I  had  never  before  become  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  members  of  that  dass. 
They  were  good  and  bright  men,  and  my 
heart  warmed  toward  them  all.  In  fact,  it 
was  at  a  time  when  I  was  just  beginning  to 
love  humanity  and  God  the  great  Creator. 
I  do  not  think  I  ventured  to  take  any  part 
in  the  exercises  that  day.  It  was  aU  too  new 
to  me.  At  the  close  of  the  lesson  the  teacher 
took  out  a  little  book  and  "  called  the  roll." 
It  seemed  at  that  time  (close  to  forty  years 
ago)  that  it  was  the  custom  in  the  report  to 
give  the  number  of  regular  attendants  and 
also  the  number  of  visitors.  My  good  friend 
had  his  pencil  raised  from  the  book  a  little, 
and  said,  "  Mr.  Root,  shall  I  enroll  you  as 
a  regular  attendant  of  our  class,  where  you 
know  you  will  be  most  welcome?  or  shall 
I  put  you  down  as  a  visitor  to-day  t  " 

How  well  I  remember  the  kindly  look  he 
gave  me.  I  hesitated  a  little.  It  was  a  crisis 
in  my  life.  God  only  knows  how  grave  a 
crisis  it  was.  Years  of  anxiety  and  years  of 
turmoil,  contrasted  with  years  of  joy  and 
happiness  hung  on  my  decision.  You  know, 
dear  friends,  I  am  impulsive,  and  have  been 
all  my  life.  I  finally  replied,  a  good  deal 
•inder  the  sudden  impulse,  and  said : 

"Friend  Thompson,  you  may  put  me 
down  as  a  regular  attendant;  and,  God  help- 
ing me,  I  am  going  hereafter  to  Sunday- 
school  every  week  in  my  life." 

I  do  not  know  what  he  wrote  down  in  that 
little  book.  It  is  probably  lost  by  this  time; 
but  I  do  remember  I  felt  troubled  about  it 
right  away  afterward.  Not  only  my  good 
friend  but  toward  a  dozen  others  heard  my 
declaration;  and  above  all,  and  incompar- 
ably more  than  all,  God  heard  it.  I  called 
on  him  to  witness  my  pledge  or  vow,  if  you 
choose  to  call  it  so,  that  I  was  going  to 
Sunday-school  from  that  time  on,  every 
week  of  my  life.  I  not  only  had  stepped 
through,  but  I  had  put  up  the  bars  behind 
me.  There  was  no  retreat.  I  could  not  well 
ask  him  and  the  good  friends  I  me^  on  that 
momentous  Sunday  to  let  me  recall  those 


hasty  words.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but 
to  push  forward;  and  as  I  pushed  forward 
my  footsteps  grew  lighter  and  happier 
every  day  of  my  life.  I  soon  learned  there 
was  a  weekly  prayer-meeting,  and  my  pledge 
seemed  to  include  that  prayer-meeting  also. 
To  be  consistent  it  also  included  the  preach- 
ing service,  morning  and  evening;  and  pret- 
ty soon  it  began  to  be  remarked  that,  if  no 
one  else  were  present,  A.  I.  Root  was  sui^ 
to  be  unless  he  was  too  sick  and  hence  could 
not  go.  My  punctuality  has  been  conmiented 
on  wherever  I  have  been ;  and  as  of  late  I 
am  really  obliged  to  get  up  nearer  to  the 
teacher  or  preacher,  my  invariable  presence 
is  more  conspiciious.  Please  do  not  think, 
dear  friends,  that  it  was  only  a  hobby  of 
mine.  A  good  pastor  away  out  in  Cidifomia 
once  said  that,  during  all  his  life,  he  had 
noticed  that  those  who  are  crowded  up  close 
to  the  sacred  desk  are  the  ones  who  got  the 
most  good;  and  accessions  to  the  church 
always  come  from  that  part  of  the  audience 
nearest  the  speaker.  Our  pastor  has  of  late 
been  urging  at  times — ^yes,  vehemently  urg- 
ing— the  members  of  the  church  to  come,  up 
in  front,  and  to  leave  the  back  seats  vacant 
for  strangers  or  those  who  do  not  go  to 
church  very  often.  I  can  not  understand 
why  so  many  good  people  crowd  into  the 
back  seats,  away  off  from  the  front,  when 
it  is  such  a  pleasure  for  me  to  get  up  close 
to  the  speaker.  There  have  been  spells  dur- 
ing all  of  these  forty  years  when  I  was  too 
sick  to  go  to  church;  and  sometimes  I  have 
ventured  to  go  when  the  rest  of  the  family 
remonstrated,  and  I  always  feel  better  after 
going  to  church,  Sunday-school,  or  prayer- 
meeting,  and  it  ts  a  good  thing  for  the  health 
to  meet  with  God's  people.  I  feel  sure  it 
has  been  the  means  of  prolonging  my  life 
— my  regular  habit  of  being  on  hand  at 
religious  worship.  Out  in  California,  away 
up  in  Michigan,  and  one  time  down  in  Flor- 
ida, my  friends  informed  me  that  there  was 
no  Sunday-school;  but  in  all  three  places 
I  managed  to  have  at  least  a  sort  of  Sunday- 
school  when  the  time  came  around;  and  in 
at  least  two  of  the  places  a  church  has  been 
built  up  where  I  started  a  Sunday-schooL 
Assembling  with  God's  people  on  his  holy 
day  is  laying  up  treasures  in  heaven.  Giv- 
ing your  money  and  your  time  to  the  cause 
of  temperance,  repressing  gambling,  the 
white-slave  traffic,  and  all  such  evils,  is  lay- 
ing up  treasures  in  heaven.  If  men  do  not 
tell  you  so,  the  Holy  Spirit  will.  What  do 
the  baubles  of  this  earth  amount  to  com- 
pared with  "treasures"  laid  up  "where 
moth  doth  not  corrupt  and  where  thieves 
do  not  break  through  nor  steal  "  t 
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Higrh-pressure   Gardening: 


HAVING  THE  GROUND  ALL  OCCUPIED. 

After  our  "  high-pressure  "  soil  has  been 
carefully  tile-drained,  worked  up  fine,  with 
all  trash  plowed  or  spaded  under,  manure 
and  fertilizer  worked  in,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  we  have  a  plant  of  some 
kind,  wherever  there  is  room  for  a  plant. 
Down  here  in  Florida  sometimes  one  hun- 
dred dollars'  worth  of  fertilizer  is  applied 
to  a  single  acre.  Now  just  think  what  folly 
it  would  be  to  have  "  missing  hills "  or 
spaces  where  nothing  is  growing  in  the 
rows!  worse  still  where  only  weeds  are 
•  allowed  to  grow.  I  have  recently  spoken 
about  saving  your  own  seed  so  as  to  have 
every  kernel  of  corn  that  is  planted  come 
up;  but  this  can  not  always  be  done.  I  have 
also  spoken  of  planting  field  com,  not  only 
the  second  time  but  even  the  third ;  but  this 
last  planting  usually  gives  only  fodder, 
which  is  better  than  nothing.  I  have  also 
told  you  about  what  a  crop  of  white  beans 
we  secured,  with  no  cost  except  the  price  of 
the  seed  and  the  labor  of  planting  them 
when  the  com  failed,  or  when  the  crows 
pulled  it  up.  One  season  we  raised  several 
bushels  in  this  way,  and  they  were  sold  to 
our  factory  help  for  a  good  price  as  soon  as 
they  ran  out  from  the  thrashing-machine. 

Well,  in  truck-gardening  there  have  been 
many  attempts  to  grow  something  of  value 
wherever  there  happened  to  be  missing  hills, 
or  perhaps  a  space  to  get  in  a  row  of  some- 
thing. Cabbage-plants  are  often  put  in; 
but,  as  is  the  case  with  white  beans,  when 
the  main  crop  is  off,  the  cabbage  or  beans, 
or  something  else,  may  not  be  ready  to  har- 
vest. Let  us  consider  a  moment  the  impor- 
tance of  having  another  crop  occupying  the 
high-priced  ground  the  very  day  the  first 
crop  is  removed.  I  remember,  years  ago, 
telling  Mrs.  Root  one  morning  to  take  a 
good  look  at  a  fine  patch  of  Early  Wakefield 
cabbage.  Said  I,  "  Sue,  before  sundown 
every  cabbage  will  be  off,  and  the  ground 
covered  with  growing  strawberries."  We 
did  it;  and  by  the  aid  of  a  transplanter  I 
had  invented,  scarcely  a  strawberry  plant 
wilted.  The  above  illustrates  finely  the 
advantage  of  filling  vacant  spaces  with 
something  that  can  be  all  cleaned  off  the 
"  minute  "  the  main  crop  is  harvested.  Here 
comes  in,  "  gentle  reader,"  my  latest  "  new 
discovery."  Dasheen  will  fiill  the  bill,  for  it 
is  always  ready  to  harvest,  the  easiest  thing 
to  transplant,  and,  if  you  want  further 
proof  of  the  value  of  growing  shoots  for 
food,  read  the  following  from  a  bulletin 
just  issued  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture by  our  good  friend  Prof.  Young.    I 


have  already  spoken  of  the  diflBculty  of 
keeping  the  large  central  corms  after  being 
dug,  and  this  solves  the  problem.  The  bul- 
letin is  entitled  "  The  Forcing  and  Blanch- 
ing of  Dasheen  Shoots,"  and  contains  five 
beautiful  cuts.  I  quote  as  follows,  omitting 
the  cuts : 

As  the  growing  of  the  dasheen  as  a  tuber  crop 
begins  to  assume  commercial  proportions,  it  seems 
desirable  to  make  available  to  growers  and  others 
who  may  be  interested  the  details  of  a  special  treat- 
ment of  the  corms  (large  ppherical  tubers)  by  which 
a  delicate  fresh  vegetable  for  winter  use  may  be  ob- 
tained. Credit  is  due  to  Iffr.  P.  H.  Dorsett,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  for  the  original  sug- 
gestion of  raising  the  shoots  in  this  way.  Other 
workers  associated  with  the  bureau  have  also  con- 
tributed helpful  suggestions  during  the  process  of 
the  experiments.  Acknowledgment  is  also  due  to  Dr. 
J.  H.  Kellogg,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  for  carrying  out 
the  extensive  greenhouse-bench  experiments  iUustrat- 
ed  in  this  paper. 

The  young  blanched  shoots  of  the  dasheen  make  a 
very  tender  and  delicious  vegetable  and  are  used 
much  like  asparagus.  Tfie  flavor  is  delicate  and  is 
"suggestive  of  mushrooms. 

CULTURE. 

To  obtain  the  shoots,  corms,  weighing  2  to  3 
pounds  or  more,  are  planted  in  a  fairly  warm  place 
in  very  mpist  sand  or  sandy  soU.  A  half-and-half 
mixture  of  sand  and  ordinary  potting  soil  has  given 
good  results.  Wet  sphagnum  moss  has  also  been  used, 
but  the  sandy  soil  is  probably  better.  The  corms  are 
just  covered,  the  terminal  bud  being  at  the  surface. 
Provision  must  be  made  for  keeping  the  shoots  in 
total  darkness  from  the  time  they  begin  to  grow. 
Water  should  be  supplied  often  enough  to  keep  the 
sand  or  soil  continuously  moist. 

Several  ways  of  forcing  and  blanching  dasheen 
shoots  have  been  tried,  and  all  have  been  successful 
in  that  satisfactory  shoots  were  grown.  In  any 
instance,  however,  in  which  the  raising  of  shoots  is 
to  be  undertaken,  the  method  best  adapted  should  be 
selected.  In  the  first  experiments  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  )K>th  sand  and  sphagnum 
moss  were  used  in  which  to  plant  the  corms.  In  one 
of  these,  blanching  was  accomplished  by  keeping  the 
shoots  covered  with  sand,  while  in  the  others  a  frame 
covered  with  several  thicknesses  of  burlap  was  used. 
The  boxes  in  which  these  experiments  were  carried 
on  were  placed  in  a  warm  greenhouse  on  a  bench 
that  was  supplied  with  bottom  heat. 

Neither  of  the  foregoing  methods  is  adapted  for 
use  where  the  production  of  shoots  on  a  large  scale 
is  desired.  For  such  a  case,  provided  the  weather  is 
not  too  cold  and  a  suitable  greenhouse  is  available, 
a  bed  may  be  prepared  under  a  bench.  The  space 
may  be  darkened  by  hanging  several  thicknesses  of 
heavy  paper  or  burlap  from  the  sides  of  the  bench. 
This  plan  is  suited  to  the  spring  of  the  year,  while 
those  methods  by  which  bottom  heat  can  be  applied 
may  be  used  at  any  time  after  the  corms  become 
available,  in  the  late  fall  or  early  winter. 

The  method  which  is  probably  best  for  large-scale 
production  is  to  use  a  raised  bed  provided  with 
bottom  heat.  A  cover  practically  light-proof  and 
with  sides  18  to  24  inches  high,  is  required.  The 
temperature  inside  this  should  be  about  70  degrees 
Fahr.  The  soil  (or  sand)  should  be  a  little  warmer, 
say  80  degrees.  To  obtain  this  temperature  it  is 
best  to  enclose  partially  the  space  beneath  the  bed. 

The  first  crop  of  shoots  is  usually  ready  for  cut- 
ting in  35  to  40  days  after  planting.  From  6  to  10 
cuttings  can  be  made  at  intervals  of  10  to  14  days, 
depending   upon    temperature    and   the    size   of    the 
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corms  used.  The  shoots  are  cut  close  to  the  corm, 
and,  as  far  as  practicable,  before  the  leaves  begin  to 
expand.  They  will  then  usually  be  8  to  16  inches 
Ion?. 

After  the  corms  become  *  exhau8t«d,  which,  is  indi- 
cated by  the  weak  growth  of  the  shoots,  they  are 
discarded. 

Out  of  doors  in  a  warm  region,  as  in  Florida,  the 
corms  may  be  planted  in  rows  in  sandy  soil,  and  the 
shoots  blanched  by  ridging  up  the  soil  as  growth 
progresses.  Instead  of  ridging  the  soil,  boards  may 
be  used,  as  in  blanching  celery,  but  the  shoots  must 
not  at  any  stage  of  their  growth  be  exposed  to  light 
for  any  considerable  length  of  time. 

Our  readers  of  last  year  will  recall  that 
these  bleached  shoots  were  frequently  men- 
tioned. Well,  in  digging  our  dasheens  in 
November  it  was  rather  difficult  to  get  out 
every  small  tuber,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
•  they  are  all  the  time  coming  up  here  and 
there.  As  the  garden  was  spaded  pretty 
deep,  many  of  these  "  volunteers "  have 
long  bleached  shoots  before  they  get  up  to 
daylight,  so  we  have  the  "  asparagus  dash- 
een  "  for  just  digging  them  out. 

About  two  weeks  ago  neighbor  Rood  said 
some  stable  manure  would  help  my  stuff  on, 
the  new  ground,  and  I  bought  a  load 
($3.00).  Well,  after  it  was  well  worked  in 
with  a  hand  cultivator  we  had  a  very  heavy 
rain,  and  this  manure,  in  additioli  to  the 
commercial  fertilizer,  just  "  hit  "  the  buried 
dasheen  tubers,  and  their  ivory-white  shoots 
are  now  sticking  out  all  over  the  garden. 


NORTHERN-GROWN    SEED    POTATOES    FOR   THE 
FLORIDA  TRADE. 

In  order  to  give  you  just  a  little  glimpse 
of  the  traffic  in  growing  seed  potatoes  for 
the  Florida  truckers  I  clip  the  concluding 
paragraph  from  a  letter  from  a  very  good 
friend  of  mine. 

Florida  is  planting  an  immense  acreage  to  pota- 
toes this  season.  Our  potato  sales  into  Florida  ior 
planting  alone  must  exceed  50,000  bags  of  150  lbs. 
each,  since  Nov.  1,  1913.  I  am  keeping  my  eye  on 
the  dasheen,  and  expect  to  be  selling  them  (southern 
grown,  of  course)  within  two  years  at  leaat.  Our 
seed-potato  trade  includes  Texas,  Florida,  Louisi- 
ana, North  and  South  Carolina,  Q«orgia,  Alabama, 
Virginia,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware. 

Maiden,  Mass..  Feb.  6.  Edwin  E.  Harrington. 

One  of  the  first  things  we  did  w^hen  we  got 
here  in  November  was  to  plant  some  pota- 
toes in  the  garden,  and  we  have  been  plant- 
ing more  and  more  as  fast  as  the  ground 
was  ready ;  and  if  you  could  call  on  us  now 
(February  10)  I  would  show  you  the  finest - 
looking  potatoes  /  ever  saw,  and  the  new 
ones  we  are  now  digging  are  as  fine  as  they 
look. 


FROM  PRODUCER  TO  CONSUMER. 

The  following  hits  so  many  nails  square- 
ly on  their  respective  heads,  we  clip  it  en- 
tire from  Farm  and  Fireside  of  Nov.  22 : 


SKLLING    HIG.I  (  LAbS    UONKk* 

By  K.  E.  Hawkins 

"  Georgev  I'll  give  you  fifteen  cents  for  all  the 
honey  you  11  bring  me  this  year,"  remarked  the 
groceryman  to  a  steady  farmer  customer. 

"  Not  on  your  life,  was  the  ready  reply.  "  Why 
should  I  sell  it  to  you  for  fifteen  cents  when  I  can 
get  twenty  for  all  I  have,  and  more  too  ?  " 

There  is  the  rub  with  the  farmer  beekeeper.  The 
storekeeper,  the  commission  man,  and  a  dozen  others 
fleece  him  out  of  half  he  might  make  in  the  honey 
line,  and  it's  usually  his  own  fault.  This  man  sells 
his  honey  to  private  customers,  getting  the  best  retail 
price  for  it,  Instead  of  turning  it  over  te  the  store- 
keeper at  five  cents  less  a  pound.  True  it  means  a 
little  more  work,  but  work  orings  its  reward. 

PURK    HOXRY   HAS  A  DEMAND. 

When  your  honey  crop  is  ready  ask  your  wife  to 
put  a  case  or  two  in  the  buggy  when  she  goes  to 
those  private  customers  with  the  butt^*  and  eggs. 
They  arc  always  glad  to  get  honey  the  parity  of 
which  is  assured.  Then,  too,  they  always  pay  top- 
not4;h  prices,  as  the;r  do  for  the  good  batter.  I  know  t 
one  farmer's  wife  in  Illinois  who  makes  one  trip  to 
Joliet  every  week  of  her  life  with  butter  and  eggs. 
Her  husband  has  nine  swarms  of  bees,  and  this  very 
year  the  iiroduct  of  the  bees  has  been  over  one  thou- 
sand sections  of  marketable  honey.  Nearlv  every 
private  customer,  and  they  have  many,  in  Joliet,  hsis 
ordered  a  case  of  honey  from  the  sample  she  showed 
along  with  the  butter  and  eggs.  Nearly  every  cus- 
tomer had  a  neighbor  or  two  who  bought  some  of  the 
Eroduct  when  they  saw  it,  and  were  told  about  it 
y  their  friend. 
"  After  I  got  home  last  night  wife  made  hot  bis- 
cuits, and  we  had  some  of  that  honey  you  grave  us. 
Say,  it  was  good.  Can't  you  send  us  twenty  pounds 
by  parcel  post?  "  might  well  be  the  text  of  a  letter 
to  a  farmer  from  a  friend.  The  new  rate  would 
allow  the  sending  of  twenty  pounds  for  fifteen  cents 
within  150  miles  from  the  farmer's  postoffice.  Every 
farmer  has  many  relatives  and  friends  he  can  drop 
a  line  to,  and  sell  a  great  deal  of  honey  this  war. 
In  fact,  I  know  of  an  Iowa  farmer  who  has  already 
shipped  some  five  hundred  pounds  this  way,  s<^ely 
on  orders  got  from  letters  written  to  friends  who 
knew  by  experience  the  value  of  his  products. 

WHERE   THE    MAN   HIMSELF  18   IMPORTANT. 

The  whole  thing  is  marketing  it  yourself,  saving 
the  middleman's  and  several  other  betwixt  men's 
profits  on  your  own  goods.  Get  a  small  rubber 
stamp,  and  stamp  your  name  and  address  on  each 
section.  You  wul  be  surprised  at  the  number  <rf 
orders  it  will  bring.  Be  sure  ^our  honey  is  clean, 
and  that  the  surface  of  the  sections  is  cleaned.  Ap- 
pearance forms  an  important  price  in  grading,  and 
grading  makes  the  price.  Don't  sell  combs  which 
are  broken  and  leaky.  Poor  honey  on  the  market 
lowers  the  price  of  all  other  honey  there.  Most 
people  will  buy  any  thing  because  it  is  cheaper. 
Poor  honey  is  always  put  out  at  a  lower  price. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  there  seems  to  be 
just  now  an  unusual  movement  to  get  pro- 
ducer in  touch  with  consumers.  Even  the 
manufacturers  of  poultry-netting  and  fenc- 
ing are  offering  to  send  fencing  direct  to 
farmers,  and,  more  still,  no  pay  until  30 
days'  trial.  The  Kitselman  Fence  Co.  (see 
advertisement)  send  their  fencing  anywhere, 
and  if  not  satisfactory  in  price  and  in  every 
other  respect  they  pay  the  freight  baek 
again.  Send  to  Muncie,  Ind.,  for  their 
elaborate  catalog. 


"  TERRY  AND  TEMPERANCE." 

Friend  Root: — I  shall  be  77  years  old  next  Pebm- 
ary,  and  have  practiced  Terry's  methods  for  yeara, 
and  do  almost  as  much  work  now  as  I  did  40  years 
ago. 

Doesn't  it  do  you  good  to  see  how  the  drys  are 
gaining!  We  have  a  real  President  at  Washington 
now. 

BelleviUe,  lU..  Jan.  26.  E.  T.  Flanagax. 
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Now!  Let  me 

send  you  a  WITTE  Engine 
to  earn  its  own 
cost  while  you 
pay  for  it 

DON'T  break  your  back 
^^  -_  or  waste  time  doin^,^ 

^^^^^1^1   an  engine's  work.    .    Iron 
^^I^^^V    and  steel  are  cheaper  than 
^^H|9     muscle;  and  kerosene  oil, 
^^HB     ch<5aper  than  time.     I  fur- 
nish the  power  of  10  men*s  work  for  3>ic 
an  hour;  30  men*s  work  for  less  than  80c 
a  day,  cost  of  en^^ine  included. 


WITTE  ENGINES 


Kerosene,  Gasoline  and  Gas 

Made  in  sizes  iK.  2,  4.  «,  8, 11, 12. 15.  20.  25,  80  and 
10  HP.  SUtionary.  Portable.  Skidded  and  Saw- 
rig  Styles.  Standard  the  world  over  for  all  shop 
and  (kmi  power  uses.  Over  27  years  aero  I  made 
my  first  en«rine  and  gave  it  my  name,  and  ever 
since  I  have  kept  the  active  building  of  every 
WITTE  engine  in  my  own  hands.  I  know  every 
engine  1  ship,  inside  and  out,  and  am  making 
lower  engine  prices  than  this  country  has  ever 
seen,  while  delivering  engines  that  can't  be  beat. 

60  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

5-YEAR  GUARANTY 

Why  take  chances  on  a  poor,  or  an  unknown  en- 
gine for  any  price  when  the  WITTK  is  so  cheap; 
when  it  is  sold  on  sny  ensy  reasonable  payments; 
and  under  a  stronger  money-back  guarantee  than 
any  manufacturer  has  ever  yet  dared  to  sign.' 

SEND  COUPON  for  MY  BIG  OFFER 

Let  me  send  you  my  Free  Book,  the  fin- 
est in  the  whole  engine  business.  Learn 
the  cost  of  past  high  prices,  and  why  I  can  un- 
dersell the  whole  field,  and  giving  unmatched 
quality.  Let  me  tell  you  by  return  mail  how 
easily  yoa  can  own  a  WITTE. 

Ed.  H.  Wltte.  Wltte  Iron  Works  Co. 
'  Mtl  Oakland  Avenue.  KonMS  City.  Mo. 


Ed.  H.  WiHe.  WlHe  Iron  Works  Co. 

1989  Oakland  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Without  obligation  on  my  part,  send  me.  by 
return  mail.  Free,  your  New  Book:  and  tell  me 
bow  I  can  own  a  WITTB  engine  no  it  can  earn 
its  own  cost  while  I  am  paying  for  it. 


Name... 
AddreM. 


f^Ff  fence: 


Made  of  OPEN  HEARTH  STEEL  WIRE. 

Proven  by  testa  to  be  the  most  durable 
^wlre  produced.  Heavily  Gahatized  witJiJ 
PURE  ZINC  Sixty  different  styles  and 
heiphts,  each  a  MtisfyiBg-qoimyYeDce. 

WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO  THE  FARMER 
^    AT  DEALER'S  PRICES. 

Be  your  own  merchant  and  put  the 
Dealer's  Profit  In  your  own  pocket 
where  it  belongs,  The  following  are  a 
few  of  our  big  values: 

26-iiieh  Roe  Fenee.    •    •    14  c.  per  rod. 

41-iiicK  Farm  Fence,  -    -    2Ic,  per  rod. 

4S-iiich  Poultry  Fence,   •    22Sc.  p«r  rod. 

Special  Barbed  Wire,  $1.40  per  80-rod  Spool 
Sold  on  30  DAYS  FREE  TRUL    Get  In  with 
the  shrewd  buyors  by  Hcndlr.g  for  our 

I  bier  free  Catalogue.  'It's  full  of  fence 
bargains.    Write  for  it  today.  | 

»     COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO, 
£^xl01  Winchester..  Indiana     I 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

We  make  you 
the  same  price 
we  would  make 
the  Dealer  or 
Jobber.  That 
is  why  we  can 
save  you  money. 
Liook  at  these 
very  low  prices. 

CENTS  A  ROD 

for  25-11.  hog  §mn 
23^  0.  a  rod  for  49-is.  fara  fMMO 
25H  earodfor  60-iB.podti7fMMO 
$1.40  for  80  rod  spool  of  Uoal 
I  BaiM  Wiro.  Large  free  Catalog  showing  100 
I  styles  of  Farm,  Poultry  and  Xiawn  Fence. 
I  KITSELMAN  BROS.  Bah  21     Munel«,lnd. 


BESTLKlffl 

'  Safe,  powerful,  brillinm,  steady  and  cheap- 
five  reasons  why  ycAi  should  replace  exiicasfve 
electricity,  unpleasant  oD.  and  wasteful  gas  vtith 
the  most  efficient  of  all  Htjhts— the  "Brat"  Ught,  1 
Aeents   wanted    everywhere.       Write   for  cfttalog 
today  showing  over  200  dliTcrcnt  styles. 
THE  RKST  LIGHT  CO. 
300  KuKl  5th  l»t. ,  C  aiiton,  O. 


'iHrcet  fro 

▼•r, 


mmtaau.  18c  pc*  rod  np.  Flew 


TMK  MIOOM  ranee  *  WIM  Ca 

^     -,  fi  -• 


SAVES  YOU  MOWEYI 


Largest  stock  St  quickest  servloe.  Every- 
thing  in  fences  and  gates  direct  from  our 
factory.  Heaey^bMk  trial,  60  day*.  Can 
you  beat  ft?  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
MASOI  raCB  CO,  Box  S8,  i<e«abarff,0. 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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0LBANIN08  IN  BEE  CnLTTTBE 


—Let  the  Winners  Of 
Eight  World's  Cham- 
pionship Hatching 
Contests  Tel!  You 

HowTo  Succeed 

In  m^  great  Free  Book  "HATCHING  FACTS" 
the  winnera  of  the  Belle  City's  Eight  World's 
Championship  Hatches  tell 
the  story  of  their  money 
making,  prize  winving 
Buccfsa  with  the  Bflle 
City   in    their  own 
wordB.The  book  haa 
Bcoreaand  scores  of 
success    stories  by 
W       -^-^       .^^m  '^      Belle   City  owners, 
L^-^  4fSV  ,^^^m  More  than  a  quarter 

of   a    million    poultry 
raisers  use  my 

Hmes 
World's 
Champion 
BeUe  City 

Get  the  whole  story.  Satisfy  yourself.  My  FVee 
Bwik  brings  yon  full  informiition,  proofs  and 
particulara.  ItehowHjrou  how  the  Belle  City  wins 
hatching  championsnipa  year  after  year -how  100 
per  cent  perfect  hatchea  are  made  by  beginners, 
ea  well  as  veterans.  Start  with  a  HelleCity  outfit 
now.  Yon  may  be  the  next  winner  of  a  World's 
Championship. 

Postal  Brings  You  Free 
Book  ^'Hatching  Facts" 

It  describes  and  illustrates  in 
actual  colors  my  Eight  Times 
World's  Champion  Belle 
City  hatching  outfit— 

tb'!  klRd    UMxi    If  tho  U.  & 
G'lVtrnmvnt,     •!]*)     temd- 
lug  ft^QultursI  cwlle|t<*B — 
the  kind  that  mAke«  vorld's 
ohuinpifiDthip  ptiie  wiuDort. 

VVlth  the  frr«  bor.k,  1  vlU 
IMul  you  "oy  1'"*  pric*.  /''•  a 
targain-  W  r  1  tt  f or  t  bo  book 
todiy.  It  GontKlni  T«iuab1e 
Infomstlon  ofiunirwit  tooi-try 
member  uf  th«  taiully.  Bhowg 
ho*  to  nmk«  Wb  wicnej  on  m 
■aia'l  Int-Mtinent.  Wrlie  tod»y 

Ailtltvti  Jim  Boh&D,  Pk>a< 

Belle  City 
Incubator  Co. 

Box  69 
Racine.  Wis. 


1,2 
or  3 
Months'  Home  Test 


YOUR  HENS  ^""'•^  •""  ^«"«*>«'^* 
YOUR  FARM 
YOUR  MONEY 


should  get  the  FREE  POUL- 
TRY BOOK  and  Catalopw 
written  by  ROBERT  ESSEX. 
well  known  throughout 
America.  After  25  Yean 
With  Poultry.  It  tells  How 
.  „  .       »  *®  !■••*•  Mo«t  From  C«n 

and  Hana  f©r  Marliat  or  Show,  contains  Pictures  off 
^^,T^^."JV,K  ,"?""?l™  ^"8  CO"*  to  build-  describes 
AMERICA'S  LARGEST  LINE  OF  INCUBAtOR.^  AND 
BROODERS-12.25  to  $48  each.     Write  today. 

RaUrt  Essex  laeabatar  Ca..    81  Hauy  St..  Bifblo.  N.  T. 


Your  Name 
Please? 


Johnson  Can  Send  ^ 
I  You  the  Old  Tru«ty  Book 

M    Johnson  wantSToa  to  get  from  it  the 
f  same  ideas  that  helped  half  a  million 
r  other  peopla  make  big  profits  with 
chickens. 

It  will  show  yoa  how  easy  It  is  to 
get  "^^arted  and  how  simple  the  work 
,   is  wit ti  the  Old  Trusty  ifatcher. 
_.     ,  There  is  no  mystery  about  chicken 

r  raiainff  once  you  get  actiraintcd  with  the 
Johnsons,  and  that's  easy— just  your  name  asd 
address  on  a  postal  will  do. 

OLD  TRUSTY 

Makes  biggest  average  hatches  in  coldest  or 
warmest  weather— over  80  per  ct^nt  guaranteed— in 
every   state,    everywhere.       ^"^ 

Now  used  by  three  or  fou  r 
times  as  many  people  as 
those  who  use  any  other. 
The   reason    is— the   Gld 
Trusty  is  simple  and  easy 
to  operate   and  always 
sure    of    success.     No 
hiyrhfalutin'   instrac* 
tiona  needed. 

It's  the  highest gmde 
hatcher  made.    But 
Johnson's   direct  fac- 
tory price  is  low  be- 
cause he  operates  the 
largest  incubator  fac- 
tory   in    the    world. 
Every    buyer    saves 
about  15  because  of 
this  big  factory. 

Write  your  name 
today  —  get  the 
book  so  you  can 
give  your  income 
a  good  big  boost 
with  chickens. 

Johnson  nay; 
freight  and  snips 
immediately. 

JOHNSON. 

Incniwtor  Man, 
CLAY  CENTER,  NEBR, 


Poultry  and  Bees 
Biggest  Profits 

This  is  the  year  to  add  poultry  to  your  bee 
tmsiness.  Bnormous  demand  for  chickens 
andefnrs.on  account  of  meat  shortasre. boosts 
prices  hiirhest  ever.  Let  out  srreat  Free  Serv- 
ice sruide  you.  Free  for  the  asking.  Start 
riffht  with 

^^■^TDUITDC  INCUBATORS 
K^  I  Jr  nCsKO  sad  BROODERS 


World's  Standard.    Self-i 

Fireproof,   insurable.     Hii, 

records  for  big,  continuou* 
hateh«$.  Get  Cyphers  Co.  *s  244- 
paffoeatakKr  and  poultry  guide 
o^nr0  you  mcy.  8  vitally  belp- 
fol  chapters.  We  will  send  yoal 
flets  about  Free  Bulletins  and 
PSrsooal-Letter  Service. 

Cyphors  Ineubator  Co. 
Dost.  ••.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


ilatinff,  self-TSDtilatiBff. 


fREE 


GUtDE  <^<>IIlnB'  1914  Garden  and  Orchard  Guide  Includes  only  practical. 
T  .'  proved  varieties  of  fruit  trees,  small  fruits,  vegetable  roots,  and 
decorative  plants.  Over  160,000  peach,  pear,  and  apple  trees  alone.  Explains 
unique  monoy.savlns  Sales  Plan.  Saves  money-shows  how  to  make  more 
money.  Free.  Write  to-day  for  your  copy. 
Arthur  J.  Collins.  Box  42.  Moorestown.  N.  J. 


'Gettc 
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TRIAL  FOR 
30    DAYS 


6EST  FOR  SPRAYIWC 


' '  TJie  Masterpiece  of  the  La  rgest 
Makerj  of  Two-Cycle  Engines  tn  the  IVorldr 

Th*  astoiuidfnr  raecewi  of  Bctwhht  two-cyele  kero- 
•^ne  ensrineji  In  hitse*!  u|»«n  thf*  i*erfect  B*wtHmer  Uni- 
▼ernal  tuel  Fe«Mler.  <-ontr<»JU'fi  eTPliiiilvely  by  ui. 

^   Bessemer  Kerosene  Engine 

Tbls  p«rf«et  fuel  feeder  bas  sounded  Che  dtnth  knfll 
of  c»rbiiretorii.  And  ii  the  only  thoroug-hly  suoceMful 
device  for  feedinf  kerosene,  rwiolene.  diBtlI)ai«\  ftc. 
withottC  change  of  etjutnment  ll  1r  revolution izlnr  th** 
enrlne  bualaeoa.  Bessemer  two-cycle  enirlnt- h  ar*-  ntnipu- 
^only  thrf*  morlnir  parta— are  conHtant  Hn«1  nteady  a** 
clocks-  «  to  S60  H,V.  Immfdiftte  i«hi|)tiu*nt.  Fu»*l  and 
crutJe  uil  eng-tnci  tip  t<^  1*^'  H  J*.  '» »i''  /or  r„tatny  A- 14. 
THE  BESSIMm  CAS  CNCINC  GO. 
f  St  Llfl«olii  Av»..  Orov*  Olty,  Pa. 


cr!S!!,«  KEROSENE 
ENGINE 


Pnyn  for 
f  la  fa«l  saTed 


Reasons  Why  You  Should 

Investigate  the  SAN  DOW 
Kerosene  stationary  ENGINE 


It  rana  on  keroeene  (coal  oil },  Baaoll  ne.  alcohol 
or  distillate  without  change  of  (Hjaipnient— 
•tarts  wlthoDt  crnnklnB— runs  In  either  direc- 
tion—throttle govMrned— hopper  cooled— ai-eed 
controlled  while  runnlng^no  camR— no  valves 
— fko  gears— no  sprockets^onlf  three  moving 
parts— portable— light  weight— grt^at  power- 
starts  easily  at  40  deoreea  below  cero— com- 
plete,  ready  to  mn— ohildren  nperato  thrm-6- 
year  Ironotad  gnnrHntce  — Ifi-dny  money- 
back  trial.    Sizes  2  to  20  horRei>ower. 

Send  a  postitl  todny  for  fr^*u  catatos, 

which  shows  how  Sandow  will  ho  am<fnj 

to  TOO.    Oar  speolal  advertising  uropo- 

sition  BSTes  yo^  one*half  oort  of  tlrst 

I  mi$^ne  sold  In  yoar  coonty.  (164) 

Dotroit  Motor  Car  Supply  Co. 

72   Canton  Ave.,  Detroit,  Micli. 


Three  Minutes 
Sharpens  Dull  Ax 

'^  ''Took  just  3  minatea  to  put  very  dull  &x  in  pcr- 

'ect^rder'*  writcn  J.  A.  Sudan,  of  Newark, 

lei.    DIMO-r.RlT,  tho  new  artificial  di»- 

mond  Bharpt-nm^  whoclfl.  cjuickly  and 

ft  easily   eharntn    plow    pointa,  sawa. 

f  dihcn,  Rickles  ,  ensilage  knives,  ana 

all  farm  toola, 

LUTHER  DIM0-6RIT  GRINDER 


Metal  frame,  enclosed   shaft  drive,  dust- 
proof  b^iarinRS,  runs  easy  as  sewinu  ma- 
chine. 25  times  faster  than  jarr^ndatone,   10 
timca  t>ettt;r  than  emery.     WilJ  not  draw 
temper.     Special  attachmenta:  forge,  milk 
tester,  jig  saw,  ripsaw,  lathe,  drill,  etc. 
Fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  free  book  on 
tool  grinding  and  liberal  free  trial  offer.  Luth^r 
grinder  Wfg.  Co.  846So.  Water  II.  Mllwiukts.  Wti^ 


RFFS 

SEED 
CORN 


50Q0  bushel  crop 
1912  Tested  and 
sure  to  gro  w .  F  i  n  est 
quality.  20  loadlnj 
varieties.  Also  8ee<^ 
Oats.  Barley,  Gras** 
Beed,  PotatoeH.  etc. 
Bamples  on  appHca- 
tlon.  1100  acres.  Be  sure  to  get 
our  new  cataloa. '  Writo  today. 
A    N\  s,.«rlT.  B.n  n:.\,.«  lurll^U,  <►. 


k>^  Adbii»Ml  of  •USa«dp4lM»MM«»«an, 


kiAMftmsDpplytaffsbu. 
TteA.W.StrM*Co.,    Ispl^inM-ft  _ 

r»twlfc.FMiiM»lli,f».  Nf<-i«l7«l'119s.4lMM4*rs.tMsa|« 


A  FARMER'S  Garden 

•MIM*     IMIMMIIMUIUMMIMtlUIMMIIIIIII         IHIIIIIIItllMMIIIMMHHIII* 

Helps  his  wile  to  pUn  her  tabic  in  busy  tifors.  Saves  work 
an<9  worry,  saves  buying  su  much  meat,  gives  lietter  satis- 
faction  to  the  help.  A  good  garden  will  be  almost  impossi- 
ble in  your  busy  life  without  proper  tools.  They  cost  little 
and  save  much  hard  work. 


WHEEL  HOES 
AHD  DRILLS 


IROMASE 

will  sow,  cultivate,  ridge,  hirrow.  etc..  better  than  you  can 
with  old-fashioned  tools  and  ten  times  quicker.  A  woman. 
boy  or  girl  can  do  it.  Can  pUnt  closer  and  work  these  hand 
tools  whj'-  •'—  »"«^-'  "rst.  38  combinations 
from  -  »t  f2.50  to  $12.    One 

■._c_        ^     comi  lo   all  ol   the    work. 

Ho. 6/^^  ^W  Ask  ».<■<•  ilf-ilr-r  to  show  them  and 
Drill  ^^^  ^L  ^j\xf;  us  for  look  let.  "Gardening 
*"**  ^^.  ^W     '*'*'^     Mmiern    Tools"  and    "Iron 

y  ^*"  .*rp%^  ^W.  ^W  Aire  I'-utn  and  Garden  News' 
Hoe     r'US^    ^^  ^  i^    ^,-P^       both  free. 


BATCMAN 

Bs.ltOt 

arsNissh.N.J. 

IMflllflllltlUlltltllltll? 


RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED 

la  each  town  to  ridean'l  exhibit  sampit  liiu  in  tlel.  if'riit 
far  Sfeciai  Offer.  Finest  4fr  f /I  «»  ^97 
Guaranteed  ]914Mod«l0  4>  *  C/  tO  ^^M 
with  Coaster. Brakes  and  Puncture-Proof  Tires. 
19i»  and  J1913 MODELS  ^'9  s^  ^«0 
ALL  OF  BEST  MAKES..-.  ^  #    'O  tj*  W^ 

100  Second-Hand  Whmetm 

jt/I  fPi.tkr'S  and  fn^^dci's,   ^-^  ,;'  as    nflv    ^4  #««    eO 

Great  Factory  Clearing  8alo.  ^^  ■*»  vCp 
We  Ship   on  AgBOFOYat    wUhout    a    cent 

/^UiliZil:  fO  0»ys'  Free  Trial 

1,it:;1-^=-.,    anil 

1>(>  N01 
CHICAO0 


^iOF^  coaeter-brniie  uIu'cIk, 


sumlrtes,  ha.1/  i< 


BUY  till  you  get  our  cat&logue  ao<V     '■   -•'■    kfrite 
MKAD  CYCLE  CO.       Dept.H-1 13 


New 
Easier 
Better 


Writ*  For  rrM  Book  L 

How  to  save  money  .labor , I 
time.  Banish  blight,  dis-l 
ease  and  insects  from  or-  1 
chards,  etc.  Use/ 
Bromi's  Auto  Spray  j 

Style  shown  ha94gal.ca-L 
paoty—non-cl  oggin  g  A  ato  I 
Pop  Nozzle.     40 otner  styles  ' 
and  sizes— hand  and  power  outfltB. 
E.  C.  Isrown  Co.,  20  Jay  Jt.  flochostorr  N.r.  I 


WHITEWASHING 

sad  disinfecting  with  the  new^^ 

''Kant-Klog"'^ 

Sprayer 

gives  twice  the  results  wfth  y 
tame  labor  and  flnld.  Also  for  , 
spraying  trees.  Tines,  vegetables.  I 
etc.  AcsaUWsstsd.  Booklet  free.  I 
Roch— tor  Spmy  Piimp  Co.,f 
»07Brsa<wayt  Rosli— ter.  H.  T.  I 

■         uiymJlu 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 


A  Bright  New  Book  of  182  Pages  for  1914 

Telling  the  Plain  Truth  about  BURPEE- QUALITY  SEEDS,  is  mailed 
Free  of  Cost  to  Gardeners  everywhere  upon  Application  to 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Burpee  Buildings,  Philadelphia 


Roses,  Plants,  Seeds, 

Bulbs.  Vines. 
Shrubs,  etc.,    by 

mail,  postpaid. 
Safe  arrival  and 
satisfactioT)  g'uar- 
anteed.  60  years 
of  fair  dealing. 
Hundreds  of  car- 
loads of  Fruit 
and  Ormunentei 
Trees.  1200  acres, 
80  in  hardy  roses— 
none  better  grow  n . 
46  greenhouses  of  Palms,  Perns,  Besonias,  Qeranluma. 
etc.  Immense  stock  of  Superb  Cannas,  the  queen 
of  bedding  plants.  Large  assortment  of  hardy  Peren- 
nial Plants,  which  last  for  years. 

192-Pare  Catalog  FREE.    Send  for  It  Tedaj. 
The  Storrs  A  Harrison  Co..  Box  241,  Ptinesvltle,  Ohio. 


^JID  SEEDS 

™ssj^  best  in  the  world 

Priess  BtiM  AU  Olfesrs 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order  I 
fill  Buy  and  test  Return  if 
not  0.  K,— money   refunded^ 

Big  Catalog  FREE 
Over  ZOO  illustrations  of  vege- 
tables and  flowers.  Send  yours 

. and  your  neighbors*  addresses. 

SHUMWAY,      Rockford,  lUmois 


12  EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Yes,  ABSOLUTELY  FKKKl    Thlw  I 
simply    to    introduce    our     wouiUrfuX 
Productive  Strawberry  Plants 

Prtxiwce  great  crops  t>(  fine,  extra  larifc, 
delicious  Btr&wberrieg  kU  summi^rand 
fall.  F&ll  bearing  straw t^rrios  arc  in 

£reat  demand.  Here's  your  chanco 
I  get  12  iii(!«,  thrift  J  {tlantSt  alio  our  Thie« 
CptorCalalog,  f  HEE.  Vowr  nsfne  an!  ad- 
dNM  cut  a  pcotal  vlU  bring  them.  Fruts 
tanfe   prepaid    ia   proper    pluiiiDit    sea«un. 

BRADLEY  BROTHERS 
261  Main  SI.      Makanda,  llllnoU 


BOTHERED 
WITH  SCALE? 

f  The  one  absolute- 
ly sure  spray  for 
San    Jose     is 
"Scalecide.''  Used 
in  the  bes;  orchards 
everywhere.       Ka- 
dorsed  by  Experiment  F..«- 
lions.Will  keep   your  tre^s 
clean  and  healthy  and  make  (hem 
irield  number  one  fruit.     He  ler 
th,n  lime  sulpliur     liasy  to  handle, 
orcorrcwle  the  pump  or  injure  the  sViti.       ^>„.,  ...^ 
h*s  no  substitute,     OUR  SHRV'ICE   DEPART- 
ME^fT  furnishes  everv-thin^  '^r  the  orchard. 
Write  today  to  Depirtmciit      0,  forn^uboolc 
— "Pratt's  H^nd  lloox   for  i- 1 uit  <Vr»wers" 
^  and  "Scalecidc"  the  Tree  Saver.     Both  free     - 

ft.  G.  PRATT   CO.,  50   Ckvck   Stnet.  New  Terk  City 


PURE  SWEET  $AOO 

CLOVER  DS*,: 

■MBKST  KIONKV^UUCBII  KNOWN-mVKSTMATK 

The  greatest  forage  plant  that  grows*  Superior  to  all 
Me  fertilizer  Equal  to  Alfalfa  for  hay.  Excels  ler  paa* 
ture.  ^iullds  up  worn-out  mil  quickly  and  produces  bn* 
menapcrops,  worth  tnm  |N  to  fUS  peracre.  Easy  to  get 
started,  sprows  '^verywheroi  oo  an  kinds  of  sofL  D<m*t 
delay  writins  for  our  Big  TlHpage  free  catalog  and  drco- 
lar  ghrtng  fuu  partlenlara.  we  can  sare  yon  money  on 
besf  tested  guaranteed  seed*  Sample  Ftee.  Write  today. 
A,  A.  BBRRY  SKKD  OOw.      ftaa  ^   OkARINOA.  IOWA 


40  ACRES  ^<;g.%»,S: 

KTOWsive,  Americns  and  other  bewt 
cverbearern.  «et  aRQualnted 
offer  for  tosting.  Send  us  lUc 
for  mailing  eipenw?.  and  we 
will  send  you  6  high  Qualllj 
everbearing  pltints  (worth  Si) 
and  guarantee  them  to  fruit  a  1 1 
eomTner  and  fall,  or  money 
refuniUHl.  Oatalognp  with  his- 
torv  FREE  if  vnn  writo  today. 
THE  GiaONES  NURSERY  CO. 

Box   130  OSABS,  IOWA 


450.000 


800  vartotlaa.  Also  Qrapaa.  Small  PruHa,  ate.  Beat  root«^ 
stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  8  sample  currants— lOc.  Desc.  price 
list  free.  Lawla  Roaaah,  Box  K,  Pradonle,  N.  Y. 


GROW  BIG,  LUSaOUS  STRAWBERRIES 

You  can  raise  lars^e  crops  of  delicious  berries  from  a  small  piece  of 
Sround  if  you  start  riKbt^^ith  hardy,  prolific,  carefully  grown  plants 
selected  from  j^LLSffg  TBVS-TO-IIAUS  VARIETIES 
All  standard  early  and  late  strains  for  every  soil  and  climate  requirement. 
WSITB  FOB  1914  BEBBT  BOOK.  Allen's  Berry  Book  is  full  of 
valuable  information  on  how  to  grrow  berries  and  small  fruits  profitably. 
It  lists  and  describes  Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Raspberries,  Grapes, 
Currants,  Asparai^us,  etc.     Copy  sent  FREE  upon  request. 

W.  F.  ALLEN,  -    87  Market  St..       SAUSBURY.  MD. 
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"^  New  Bingham  Bee  Smoker 

the  all-important  tool  of  the  most  extensive  honey 
producers  of  the  world.  This  illustration  shows 
the  remarkable  steel  fire-ffrate  which  such  men  as 
Mr.  Prance,  Mr.  Rauchiuss,  the  Dadants,  and 
others  say  is  the  best  on  the  market.  .  The 
Smoke  Engine  grate  has  381  holes  for  air  and 
draft — equal  to  an  opening  two  inches  square. 
Buy  the  large  sizes  and  be  pleased.  For  sale  at 
your  dealers  or  direct. 

Smoke  Bnffine,  4'inch  stove,  wt.  iH  lbs..     $l.;i5 

Doctor,  S^-inch  stove,  wt.  iH  lbs 85 

Two  larger  sizes  in  copper,  extra fto 

Conqueror,  8-inch  stove,  wt.  1%  lbs 75 

Little  Wonder,  2^-inch  stove,  wt  I  lb 50 

Two  largrest  size&  with  hinged  cover. 


N£w   BlNOHAH 

"Bee  Smoker 


Patented 


A.  G.  WOODMAN  CO. 

GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 


WOODMAN'S  SECTION -FIXER 


A  NEW  MACHINE  of  pressed  steel  for  folding 
sections  and  putting  in  top  and  bottom  starters, 
all  at  one  handling.  A  great  time-saver,  and  a 
good  job  assured  with  ease.  With  top  and  bot- 
tom starter  the  comb  is  firmly  attached  to  all 
four  sides— a  requirement  to  grade  Fancy.  In- 
crease the  value  of  your  crop  this  season  by  this 
method.  We  want  every  one  to  try  this  machine. 
We  guarantee  satisfaction.  Adjustable  to  any 
width-43^x4^  or  4x5  section.  Model  received 
with  much  favor  by  recent  Detroit  and  Chicago 
beekeepers*  conventions.  Price  18.50  f.  o.  b.  Wt. 
5  lbs.  Send  for  special  circular  showing  large 
illustrations. 

A.  6.  WOODMAN  CO.,  6RAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


SPRAYERS  .r.*; 

Thejr  save  your  crop.  Increase  the  yield 
and  improve  the  quality.  Our  Spray  Cal- 
endar shows  when  to  spray  and  what 
materials  to  use.  Our  "Spray"  booklet 
shows  70  combinations  of 

MIME 

Bucket,  Barrel.  Power  and 
Traction  Sprayers  for 
orchard  ancl  field  crops 
and  other  uses.  Built 
complete  or  in  unlts~ 
buy  Just  what  you 
need.  Ask  your  deal- 
er to  show  them  and 
let  Uncle  Sam  brin^ 
you  the  rest  of  the 
•tory  and  the  si>ray 
calendar.  Also  "Iron 
Age  Farm  and  Garden 
News"  tree. 
kUmsB  MTf  00. 

Box1t04 
Ormloeli,  H.  J. 


^  BabyC+^icks 


White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks. 
Buff  Orpingtons  Reds,  Mlnor- 
cas,  R.  C.  Br.  Leghorn,  Wyan- 
dottes.  24  years'  experience  guarantees 
sate  arrival.  High  quality  at  low  prices. 
Catalog   free. 

OLD  GLORY  HATCHERY,  HINSDALE.  HX. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

B^  feeding  raw  bone.    Its  egg-producing  value  la  four 
times  that  of  grain.    Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 

vlgrorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier  i 

profits  larger. 

MANIi'S  ■;&!»;  Bona  Cutler 

Cats  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and  , 
flnlatle.  Never  clogs.  10  Days*  Free  Trial.  ' 
No  mon^  in  advance. 

Senrf  Teday  ler  Free  Book, 
r.  W.  Nana  Co.,  Box     ay,  Mlllord.  Maaa. 


STUDY  BEE  CULTURE  BY  MAIL 

There  la  money  in  Beea  If  yon  know  how.  Make  a  good  living  from  Beew  or  keep  down  the  high  coat  of  living.  Alwaya  a 
good  demand  for  men  who  know  Bee  Culture.  Jnat  the  opi>ortunlty  you  have  been  wanting  -  loom  al  homo.  You  can  make 
your  apare  time  count  and  flnlah  thia  course  thla  winter  by  beginning  now.  This  excellent  course  prepared  by  I.  R.  Root, 
the  foremoflt  exponent  of  Scientific  Beekeeping.  Alao  splendid  correspondence  coursea  in  General  Farmin«r.  Truck— North 
or  Bouth.  Poultry,  Fruit.  Flowers.  Greenhouse.  Soils.  Dairying.  Farm  Manaflrement,  Farm  Book-keeping.  Farm  Veterinary. 
Writing  for  the  Farm  Press,  Muahrooma.  Ginseng,  etc.  Original  and  largest  school  devoted  exclusively  to  teaohinic  farm- 
ing by  mail.  Write  to-day  for  Froo  Booklet  '*  How  to  Make  the  Farm  Pay  More,**  also  temporary  low  rate,  ea^y  terms,  full 
particulars.  (Whlok  eoursolatorostayooT)  (No  agente.)  Free  Amorlnsn  Fflrmare  ^nhnnl  ^y^  Lolrtf  Bolidlna. 
■Mipleleaaon  from  General  Farming  Course  on  requeat  American  rarmerS  OOnOOl, 
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OLEAKINGS  IN  BEE  OULTUBX 


The  Keen  Kutter 
Pocket  Knife 

ANY  Keen  Kutter  pcx:ket  knife  is 
^^  the  king  bee  of  quality.  It  is 
guaranteed  for  that  It  has  the  gump- 
tion and  finish,  the  live,  strong  steel  and 
the  capacity  for  hard  work  and  long 
life  that  puts  all  Keen  Kutter  cutlery 
and  tools  in  a  class  by  themselves. 

mrnn 

on  a  knife,  scissors  or  tools  means  satisfaction  every  time, 
as  you  define  the  word.  It  means  that  you  must  get  what 
you  want  out  of  it.  The  Keen  Kutter  trade  mark  means 
that  the  dealer  is  authorized  to  return  your  money  fo*  any 
article  that  bears  it.  Try  a  Keen  Kutter  pocket  knife 
and  you'll  say  it's  a  first-rate  knife. 

"  The  Recollection  of  Quality  Remtuna 
Long  After  the  Price  is  Forgotten." 

Trade  Mark  Reffistered.  — E.  C.  SIMMONS. 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY 

St.  Loids  Now  York  Philadolphia 

Minneapolk  Sioux  City 


Toledo 


Foekat 

Kaife 

..    K08588  ., 

rrlo«$0.85U 


P«ekat 

KaUi 

Ho 

KS8T8 

PslO0$1.85 


Wichita 


Every  Buggy  Sold  on  30  Dan 
FREE  Trial  Absolute  < 
Guaranteed  fc 
2  Full  Year. 


^  SPLIT  HICKORY  Buggy 


Think  of  ffcttin^a  fine  huK^y—Oeiier  than  others  your  friends  pay  $25.00  to  $40,(M)  more  for.  A 
bu??sry  that  will  make  you  the  envy  of  all  your  fellows.  Think  of  {retting  it  to  try  out  on  the  road 
free  for  AO  days  and  fftiaranteed  for  two  years!     Write  for  this  book  twlay. 

And  l^help-i  offers  you  the  ehoice  of  an  immense  number  of  1914  buggy  .styles  to  choose  fVom. 
More  tlian  -Ui  l<K'al  (.arriatre  shops  "  rolled  into  one  "  could  ever  show  you.    Address 
H.  C.  PHELPS.  President,  THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO.,  Station  298,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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Qassified   Advertisements 

NotloM  will  be  Inserted  In  these  ol«a8llle<l  columns  at 
tB  ocBte  per  line.  AdTertlsements  Intended  for  this 
department  cen  not  be  less  than  two  lines,  and  should 
not  ezoeed  ffre  lines,  and  70a  most  say  70a  want  jour 
adTsrtisement  In  the  Olasslfled  Colnmns  or  we  'will  not 
be  responsible  for  errors. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  FOB  SAIE 

.See  oar  special  sale  of  honey  on  advertiBing  page 
7  of  thia  iaaue.    The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Fob  Sale. — Choice  extracted  honey  in  new  60-lb. 
cans  at  9  eta.  per  lb.       J.  P.  MoOBE,  Morgan,  Ky. 

Fob  Sale. — Finest  quality  buckwheat  honey  in 
cans  and  kegs.     Clover  honey  all  sold. 

C.  J.  Baldbidqe,  Kendaia,  N.  Y. 

Fob  Sale. — 3000  lbs.  of  fine  extracted  honey  in 
60-Ib.  cans,  7  H  cts.  per  lb.  Oeoboe  Rauoh,  Orange 
Mountain  Bee  Farm,  Guttenberg,  N.  J. 

Fob  Sale. — ^Aster,  goldenrod,  yellow>top  honey- 
blends,  flne  quality,  5%  cts.  per  lb. 

Job  C.  Weayeb,  Cochrane,  Ala. 

Fob  Sale. — No.  1  buckwheat  comb,  $8.00  per 
case,  24  sections  to  case. 

Joseph  M.  Elsbbee,  Waverly.  N.  T. 

Fob  Sale. — Several  tons  of  raspberry-milkweed 
honey  (mostly  milkweed)  in  new  60-lb.  cans  (two 
in  a  case) ,  a  very  fine  honey.  Write  for  price.  Small 
sample  free.       P.  W.  SowiNSXi,  Bellaire,  Mich. 

Fob  Sale. — ^White-eloyer  honey,  none  better.  In 
10-Ib.  pails,  six  in  a  ease,  at  $6.50  per  case;  5-lb. 
pails,  12  in  a  case,  at  $7.00  per  case:  H-lb.  glass 
jars,  24  in  a  case,  at  $2.80  per  case.  Sample,  4  cts. 
Abo  in  60-lb.  cans,  very  nice  amber  honey. 

Henby  Stewaet,  Prophetstown,  111, 

Fob  Sale. — Blended  raspberry,  buckwheat,  and 
goldenrod  honey;  has  a  thick  body  and  a  strons  and 
very  rich  flavor.  Ptit  up  for  sale  in  new  60-1d.  tin 
cans.  Price  $5.00  a  can.  Sample  by  mail,  10  cts., 
which  may  be  applied  on  an  order  for  honey. 

Elmeb  Hutchinson,  Pioneer,  Mich. 

Fob  Sale. — No.  1  white  comb.  $8.25  per  case; 
No.  2  white,  $2.75.  No.  1  fall  comb,  $2.76  per  ease; 
No.  2  fall,  $2.50  per  case.  All  cases  have  24  sec- 
tions to  case,  and  six  cases  to  carrier.  Amber  ex- 
tracted, 8  cts. 

QmBlK-THE-QUEEN-BBEBPEB,  BeUeVUe,  O. 


honey  and  wax  wanted 


Wanted. — (Tomb,  extracted  honey,  and  beeswax. 
K.  A.  BUBXETT  A  Co.,  178  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago. 

Wanted. — Comb  honey  and  beeswax.  State  what 
jou  have  and  price.    J.  E.  Habbis,  Morristown,  Tenn. 

Wanted. — Honey,  extracted  and  comb.  Will  buy 
or  handle  on  commlasion.  Beeswax — ^will  pay  high- 
est price.    Hzldbbth  A  SBOiLxav,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOB  SALE 


For  bees,    queene,   or   material — ^typewriters,   vio- 
lins, printing-press,  write  E.  C.  Bibd,  Boulder,  Col. 

Fob  Sale. — A  full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  Root's 
prices.  A.  L.  Healy,  May  agues,  Porto  Rico. 

Fob  Sale. — Full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  factory 
pHces.  E.  H.  DuNKEL,  Osceola  Mills,  Pa. 
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Beekeepers,  let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  hives, 
smokers,  foundation,  veils,  etc.  They  are  nice  ana 
cheap.  White  Mfg.  Co.,  Greenville,  Tex. 

New  crop  of  extra-fine  quality  alfalfa  seed,  $6.50 
per  bushel;  sacks,  25  cts.  extra;  also  some  sweet- 
clover  seed.  R.  L.  Snodobass,  Augusta,  Kan. 

Fob  Sale. — Empty  second-hand  cans,  two  cans  to 
the  case;  good  as  new;  25  cts.  per  case. 

C.  H.  W.  Webeb  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Fob  Sale. — Better  hive  for  less  monev.  Beekeep- 
ers' supplies  and  standard-bred  Italian  bees.  Write 
for  catalog.         A.  E.  Bubdick,  Sunnyside,  Wash. 

The  best  of  bee  goods  for  the  least  money.  Send 
for  new  catalog.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  H.  S.  Duby  A  Son,  St.  Anne,  HI. 

Fob  Sale. — Root's  goods  and  Dadant's  founda- 
tion at  factory  prices. 

Spenceb  Apiabies,  Nordhoff,  Cal. 

Fob  Sale. — 500  lbs.  yellow  biennial  sweet-clover 
seed  at  $14.00  per  bushel  of  60  lbs.,  hulled  seed. 
R.  L.  Snodobass,  Harrisburg,  Col. 

Fob  Sale,— ^Root's  goods  at  factory  prices.  Fresh 
stock  and  prompt  accurate  service.  Let's  get  ac- 
quainted.    L.  W.  Cbovatt,  box  134,  Savannah,  (Ja. 

Fob  Sale. — New  7  H.  P.  twin  cylinder  Indian 
motorcycle,  1918  model  Will  trade  for  bees  or 
supplies.     Address  J.  E.  Hebebt,  Bad  Axe,  Mich. 

We  are  among  the  largest  growers  of  alsike  clover 
in  this  country,  and  offer  good  clean  seed.     Bushel, 
$11.00;  half  bush^  $5.75;  peck,  $8.00. 
C.  J.  Baldbidoe,  Homestead  Farm,  Kendaia,  N.  Y. 

Fob  Sale.— 40  second-hand  8-frame  dovetailed 
one-story  hives  with  Hoffman  frames;  96  supers  for 
the  same,  complete  with  slotted  separators,  slats,  and 
springs,  for  4^x1%  sections,  all  in  good  condition 
— some  hives  never  used.  No  disease.  Price  $60.00 
for  the  lot  if  taken  soon. 

Cubtis  Smith,  Superior,  Neb. 

The  Beekeepert'  Review  Clubbing  List:  The  Re- 
view and  Oleaninffs  one  year,  $1.50.  The  Review 
and  Ameriean  Bee  Journal  one  year,  $1.50.  All 
three  for  one  year  onlv  $2.00.  Dealers  or  those 
wanting  to  buy  honey  kindly  ask  for  a  late  number 
of  the  Review  having  a  list  of  100  producers  having 
honey  for  sale.     Address 

THE  Bebkebpebs'  REVIEW,  Northstar,  Mich. 

The  National  Beekeepers*  Association  now  buys 
supplies  for  their  members.  Send  us  your  order, 
enclosing  the  same  money  you  have  to  pay  others, 
and  we  will  buy  them  for  you  on  the  co-operative 
plan.  If  not  a  member  we  reserve  the  right  to  re- 
tain $1.50  from  the  profits  on  your  first  order  to 
Say  your  membership  dues  and  subscription  to  the 
Review  one  year.  Sample  copy  of  the  Review  free. 
Address  National  Beekeepbbs'  Association. 
Northstar,  Michigan. 


REAL  estate 


Virginia  orchards  pay  handsome  profits.  Good 
fruit  lands  in  the  famous  apple  belt  $15  an  acre  up. 
Easy  payments.  Send  names  of  two  friends  inter- 
ested in  Virginia  and  receive  our  beautiful  magazine 
oneyear  free.  F.  H.  LaBatthe,  Agr'l  Agt.  Norfolk 
A  Western  Ry..  Room  246,  N.  A  W.  Bldg.,  Roanoke, 
Va. 

Facts  About  the  Southeast.  Farm  lands  average 
less  than  $17  per  acre.  Beef,  pork,  dairying,  and 
poultry  make  big  profits.  Large  returns  from  alfal- 
fa, cotton,  com,  truck,  fruits,  and  note.  Good  local 
and  nearby  markets.  Ample  rain,  mild  winters,  en- 
joyable summers.  Industrial  openings  everywhere. 
^*  The  Southern  Field  "  Magazine  and  State  booklets 
free.  M.  V.  Richabds,  Land  and  Industrial  Agent, 
Southern  Ry.,  Room  27^  Washington,  P.  C. 
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QLiEANINGS  IN   BEE   CULTURE 


WANTS  Airo  EXCHANGES 

"Wantbd. — 250  colonies  of  bees,  from  a  location 
free  from  disease.  Box  3770,   Glkaninos,  Medina,  O. 

Will  buy  bees.  Myself  examine,  pack,  and  ship. 
Write  P.  A.  Allbn.  Philipsburg,  Que. 

Wantbd. — Bees  in  lote  of  25  to  300  colonies, 
preferably  within  250  miles  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  W.  Smith,  Birmingham,  Mich. 

Wanted. — Ten  hives  of  bees  in  ten-frame  Lang* 
Btroth  hives  in  or  near  Chicago,  111. 
Robert  Kbosohbl,  3226  Osgood  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Wanted. — To  buy  bees  for  June  delivery,  stand- 
ard L.  hives  or  three- frame  nuclei. 
Wm.  R.  Gantlbv,  113  State  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Wanted. — To  furnish  every  beekeeper  within  500 
miles  of  Boise,  Idaho,  with  the  best  and  cheapest  bee 
supplies  on  the  market,  qttalUy  eowriderrd.  Send  me 
your  order  or  a  list  of  your  requirements  for  1914. 
Our  catalog  and  price  list  will  be  mailed  to  you  free. 
Order  early  and  get  the  discounts. 

0.  E.  Shbiver,  Boise.  Idaho. 

Wanted. — A  partner  for  one-third  }individed  in- 
terest in  a  240-acre  tract  of  heavj-  hammock  land  on 
the  Indian  River,  Pla.,  a  few  miles  below  Daytona, 
Volusia  Co.  Ideal  citrus  land;  flowing  wells  can  be 
bad  anv where  on  property;  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
river  front,  with  beautiful  building  sites  on  Key. 
Write  if  interested.    Edwin  Q.  Balwin,  DeLand,  Tim. 


BEES  AND  queens 


Phelps*  Golden  Italian  Queens  will  please  you.  C. 
W.  Phelps  &  Son,    3  Wilcox  St.,    Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — 50  to  200  colonies,  eight-frame,  flrst- 
class.  E.  p.  Atwater,  Meridian,  Idaho. 

Am  booking  orders  now  for  three-band  Italian 
queens.  J.  I.  Banks,  Liberty,  Tenn. 

Pure  Italian  bees  or  their  hybrids,  in  L.  10 
frames,  wired,  full  foundation,   1  or  100. 

Jos.  Walrath,  Antioch,  Cal. 

For  Sale. — 150  colonies  or  carload  of  Italian 
bees  in  ten-frame  Langstroth  hives,  in  Missouri. 
Address  R.  P.  HoLTERMANN,  Brantford,  Ont.,  Can. 

Golden-yellow  Italian  queens  my  specialty.  Un- 
tested, $1.00;  tested,  $1.50.  Ready  April  1.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed.    E.  A.  Simmons,  Greenville,  Ala. 

For  Sale. — 200  colonies  of  Italian  bees  at  $5.00 
per  colony.  G.  H.   Adams, 

Spring  and  Central  Ave.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

California  Golden  queens  produce  the  bright  work- 
ers, equal  to  any.  Tested,  $1.25  to  $2.50;  mated, 
75   cts.;    12,   $8.00;    50,   $32;    100,   $60. 

W.  A.  Barstow  &  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

For  Sale. — Oolden  Italian  queens  that  produce 
golden  beos;  for  gentleness  ad  honey-gathering  they 
are  equal  to  any.  Every  queen  guaranteed.  Price 
$1.00;  6  for  $5.00.  Wm.  S.  Barnett,  Barnett's,  Va. 

Italian  bees  in  pound  packages  and  on  comb  our 
specialty ;  30-page  catalog  giving  beginners'  outfit 
free ;  also  queens. 

The  Derot  Taylor  Co.,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

1914  Queens. — Moore's  strain  of  leather-colored 
Italians  in  April  at  75  cts.  Also  bees  by  the  pound, 
nuclei,  tested  queens.  Write  for  prices  on  nuclei. 
Address  Ogden  Bee  and  Honey  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 

For  Sale. — Several  yards  of  bees  on  five  years' 
time  and  easy  terms  of  payment.  No  disease,  and 
best  of  locations.  All  we  ask  is  that  you  help  us 
work  iheKe  bees  for  several  months  this  year  to  show 
your  ability  to  manage  them.  Further  particulars  on 
request.      Si'Enckr  Apiaries  Co.,   Nordhoff,   Cal. 


Phelps'  Golden  Italian  Bees  are  hustlers.  O.  W. 
Phelps  &  Son,  3  Wilcox  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — 20  colonies,  eight-frame  hives,  two 
supers  to  hive,  heav^  with  stores.  Delivered  on  car 
Carlisle  or  Mt.  Sterling,  Ky.     $5.00  per  colony. 

Raymond  Smathbrs,  Sharpsburg,  Ky. 

For  Sale. — 500  hives  of  bees  located  in  five  dif- 
ferent yards  in  the  Kankakee  swamp.  Full  ^iiip- 
ment  pf  everything  needed  in  bee  business.  Write 
for   particulars.     MRS.  P.  B.  Cavanaqh,  Hebron,  Ind. 

Save  those  queenless  colonies  by  ordering  a  tested 
three-banded  Italian  queen.  One  for  $1.25;  six  for 
$6.00.  These  queens  are  guaranteed  to  please  you, 
oi  your  money  refunded. 

B.  M.  Caraway,  Mathis,  Texas. 

Queens  ready  in  May.  J.  E.  Hand  strain  of 
three-band  Italian,  bred  for  gentle  honev-gathering, 
and  wintering.  Write  for  price  list  and  free  booklet, 
*'  How  to  Transfer,  Get  Honey  and  Increa&e." 

J.  M.  Ginobrich,  Arthur,  IlL 

Phelps'  Golden  Italian  Queens  combine  the  qual- 
ities you  want.  They  are  great  honey-gatherers, 
beautiful  and  gentle.  Mated,  $1.00;  six,  $5.00; 
tested,  $3.00;  breeders,  $5.00  and  $10.00.  C.  W. 
Phelps  &  Son,  3  Wilcox  St.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — 250  colonies  of  bees,  100  sets  empty 
combs,  540  supers,  sections,  foundation,  bait  combs, 
extractor,  and  tanks.  Everv  thing  ready  for  busi- 
ness. J.  H.  Warner  &  Son, 

Middleburg,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Queens  and  Bees  for  Sale. — See  our  large  adver- 
tisement elsewhere  in  this  journal,  and  read  The  A. 
I.  Root  Co.  letter  to  us  regarding  our  queens.  Write 
at  once  for  large  bee  and  queen  circular. 

The  fbnn  Co.,  Penn,  Miss. 

For  Sale. — Italian  queens,  b^s  by  pound.  De- 
scriptive list  free.  Apiaries  under  State  inspection. 
L.eanet6,  "How  to  Introduce  Queens,"  15  cts.;  "How 
to  Increase,"  15  cts.;  both  25  cts. 

E.  E.  MOTT,  Glenwood,  Mich. 

Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce  golden  bees, 
the  brightest  kind,  gentle,  and  as  good  honev-gath- 
erers  as  can  be  found.  Each,  fl.OO;  six,  ^5.00; 
tested,  $2.00-  breeders,  $5.00  to  $10.00. 

J.  B.  Brockwell,  Malvern  Hill,  Va. 

Queens  bred  from  Moore's  and  Doolittle's  best 
Italian  stock;  untested,  60  cts.  each;  $6.60  per  doz. ; 
1^50.00  per  100.  Tested,  90  cts.  each,  $10.20  per 
doz.;  $80.00  per  100.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Book 
orders  now.  Nuclei,  any  quantity,  two-frame,  $1.50; 
three-frame,  $2.00.  Add  price  of  above  queens 
wanted.       Spencer  Apiaries  Co.,  Nordhoff,  Cal. 

Goldens  and  three-band  Italians,  ready  BCarch  1. 
They  have  been  bred  for  three  points — ^prolificness, 
gentleness,  and  honey-gathering  qualities.  Select  un- 
tested, each,  75  cts.;  6,  $4.25;  12,  $8.25;  50. 
$32.50;  100,  $60.00.  Tested,  $1.50;  select  tested, 
$2.00;  three-banded  breeders,  $4.00;  golden  breed- 
ers, $5.00.  Garden  City  Apiary  Co., 

Rt.  3,  Box  86,   San  Jose,  Cal. 

For  Sale. — Swarms  of  bees  in  packages.  Replace 
your  winter  losses  and  strengthen  weak  colonies 
with  young,  healthy  Italian  bees;  H-lb.  packages, 
90  cts.  each;  1-lb.  packages,  $1.25  each;  2-lb.  pack- 
age, $2.45  each.  Young,  untested,  three-banded 
Italian  queens,  75  cts.  each.  We  guarantee  satis- 
faction and  safe  arrival  Write  for  circular  and 
complete  price  list. 

Brown  A  Berry,  Hayneville.  Ala. 

Early  Queens. — ^Those  who  desire  early  queens 
ran  be  supplied  by  sending  orders  to  us.  Only  three- 
band  Italians  stand  the  severe  test  against  diseases, 
and  our  bees  are  clean.  Untested  queens,  $1.00 
each;  $4.25  for  six;  $8.00  per  dozen.  Always  safe 
arrival  and  satisfaction  to  everybody.  If  you  desire 
queens  in  large  lots  early,  better  let  us  book  yon  as 
soon  as  convenient,  and  money  can  be  sent  when 
queens  are  wanted.  Your  check  is  good,  or  any  way 
you  wish  to  remit. 

The  Rialto  Honey  Co.,  Box  73,  Bialto,  CaL 
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Dunn's  Golden  Italian  queens,  bred  strictly  for 
buBinees,  that  produce  a  strong  race  of  honey-gather- 
ers, March  1  to  Oct.  15:  One,  mated,  75  cts. ;  6, 
14.25;  12,  $8.25;  50,  $32.50;  100,  $60.00.  Teeted. 
$3.00;  breeders,  $10.00.  L.  J.  Dvnn,  Queen-breed- 
er, Box  3370,  Rt.  6,  San  Jose*  Cal. 

For  Sale. — ^Three-banded  Italian  qneens,  nuclei, 
and  bees  by  the  pound.  March  15  to  June  15,  un- 
tested queens,  each,  75  cts.;  6,  $4.25;  12,  $8.25; 
tested,  each,  $1.25;  6,  $7.25;  12,  $14.00.  Bees  by 
pound:  lib.  package,  $1.25;  6,  $7.25;  12,  $14.00. 
If  you  wish  a  queen  with  bees  by  the  nound  add 
price  of  queen.  Write  for  circular  ana  complete 
list.  Brown  ft  Bebby,  Hayneville,  Ala. 

For  Sale. — California  Italian  qi^eens,  Ooldens 
and  Three-banders  by  return  mail  after  March  15; 
select  untested,  75  cts.;  12,  $8.00;  tested,  $1.00; 
breeders,  $3.00.  Bees  by  the  pound  a  specialty, 
ready  April  1 ;  1  lb.,  $1.25 ;  2  lbs.,  $2.25 ;  large  lots, 
less.  Booking  orders  now.  Deliveries  and  satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Correspondence  solicited.  Circular 
free.    J.  E.  WiNG,  155  Schiele  Ave.,  San  Jose.  Cal. 

Good  Queens. — Good  queens  are  a  real  necessity 
in  any  apiary  if  best  results  are  to  be  expected.  The 
old  leather-colored  three-band  Italians  have  proven 
themselves  to  be  the  best  general-purpose  bee  extant. 
The«e  I  can  supply  in  any  quantity  you  may  wish. 
Untested,  $1.00  each;  $4.25  for  six;  $8.00  per  doz. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction.  All  orders  will  have 
prompt  attention. 

E.  J.  Atchlby,  Bloomington,  Cal. 

Fob  9AL.B. — Early  swarms  at  fall  prices;  H-lb. 
bees,  $1.00;  1  lb.  bees,  $1.50.  Add  price  of  queen 
if  wanted.  Untested  three-band  Italian  queens,  75 
rts.  each;  tested  Italian  queens,  $1.25  each.  These 
are  bred  from  best  honey-gathering  strain.  No  dis- 
ease. Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  gniaranteed. 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  best  way  for  Northern  hon- 
ey-producers to  increase  and  improve  their  stock. 
Delivery  begins  about  April  5.  Capacity,  40  swarms 
per  day.  W.  D.  Achobo,  Fitzpatrick,  Ala. 

Dixie  swarms  direct  to  you  in  April.  Stop  and 
think  for  half  a  minute  what  a  small  package  of 
bees  or  naclei  would  do  if  put  on  those  unoccupied 
rombs  early  in  the  spring.  The  cost  is  just  a  drop 
in  the  bucket,  and  your  1914  honey  crop  may  be 
doubled.  Bees  by  the  pound,  nucleus,  and  queens 
shipped  during  April.  Carefully  selected  stock. 
Excellent  express  and  mail  service.  Prices  low. 
Save  money  by  writing  at  once  for  our  price  list 
and  estimate  on  your  order. 

CONNBAUT  Lake  Bee  Co.,  Meldrim,  Georgia. 

Many  men  of  many  minds ;  but  the  minds  of  prac- 
tical beekeepers  are  turned  toward  the  old  reliable 
three-band  Italians.  We  have  them  in  their  purity, 
new  blood,  new  importation.  Untested  queens  from 
March  to  June,  $1.00  each;  $4.25  for  six,  or  $8.00 
per  dozen;  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  to  all  cus- 
tomers. Write  for  prices  on  large  quantities.  You 
do  not  have  to  return  dead  queens  to  us — just  state 
it  so  on  a  postal  card,  and  queens  dead  on  arrival 
will  be  replaced  promptly. 

The  Golden  Rule  Bee  Co.,  Riverside.  Cal. 


POULTEY 


Rhode  Island  Reds.     Strong  baby  chicks  for  sale. 
Write  me.  E.  O.  Waltz,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Eggs  for  hatching,  S.  C.  White  Orpingtons.     Mat- 
ing list  free.    .James  R.  Lampson,  box  B,  Medina,  O. 

Silver-penciled    Wyandotte    eggs    from    exhibition 
pens,  $2.50  per  setting  of  15. 

Frank  Clark,  Ridott,  111. 

Stock  and  eg^  for  sale,  all  leading  varieties;  also 
geese  and  Belgian  hares.     Catalog  free. 

Levi  Stvmb,  Richland  Center,  Pa. 

Pure-bred  Indian  Runner  ducks,  snow-white  eggs, 
15  for  $1.00;   100  for  $6.00.     J.  C.  Whbklkr, 

9Zl  Austin  Boul.,  Oak  Park,  111. 


Silver  Campines  are  money-makers.  I  offer  first- 
class  stock,  $10;  $12  per  trio. 

Elmer  W.  Palmer,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 

Pure  white  and  fawn  and  white  Indian  Runners, 
Pekins.     Catalog  free.     White-egjr  strains. 

The  Deroy  Taylor  Co.,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

Eggs  for  sale.  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Barred 
Rocks,  $1.00  per  15. 

H.  J.  RODENBBRO,  Rt.  4,  Metropolis,  111. 

Leghorns. — Eggs  for  hatching.  S.  C.  W.  Leg- 
horns, $5.00  per  lOO;  $1.00  per  15.  Send  for  cata- 
log. WooDWORTH  Farm,  Wilton,  Ct. 

Egos. — 20  for  $1.00;  leading  varieties  prize  poul- 
try, pigeons,  haree,  etc.  Booklet  free.  Large  illus- 
trated catalog,  10  cts.       F.  G.  Wele,  Telford,  Pa. 

Corning  strain  direct,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  eggs  and 
day-old  chicks  for  sale.  The  strain  that  weigh,  lay, 
and  pay.     Also  B.  P.  Rocks  at  farmers'  prices. 

F.  'J.  Armstrong.  Nevada,  Ohio. 

Kellerstraas  Crystal  White  S.  C.  Orpingtons.  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $3.00  per  doz.  Shipped  same  day 
order  is  received  from  prize-winners.  Trained  Ca- 
pons for  sale  and  stock.  Write  for  prices.  Eggs 
tested.  AOHUROH.  Charleston,   S.  C. 

Rhode  Island  Reds,  Partridge  Wyandottes,  Mot- 
tled Anconas,  White  Leghorns,  White  Cornish;  Pe- 
kin,  Rouen,  Fawn  and  White  Indian  Runner  ducks: 
also  pure-white  Indian  Runners  and  White  CaU 
ducks.  Line-bred  stock  for  sale.  Eggs  to  set.  Prices 
reasonable  for  high-class  stock. 

L.  G.  Cary,  Trimble,  Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOnS 


Belgian  hares,  breeders,  and  youngsters.  List 
free.  Harvey  L.  Stumb,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

Yorkshire  Swine  Monthly  Maffanne,  50  cents  per 
year.  Yorkshire  Swine  Publishing  Co., 

Pranklinville,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — Dahlia  roota,  2  cts.  each  and  up — 
green  flowering,  and  100  other  colors.  Soy  beans, 
Thornless  raspberry.     Circular  free. 

-Jacob  McQueen,  Baltic.  Ohio. 

Runner  Duck  Eggs. — Fawn,  white-egg  strain,  $1 
per  12  eggs.  Sin^Te-comb  R.  I.  Red  eggs,  and  day- 
old  chicks,  Tompkins  strain. 

Sarah  Widrig,  Rt.  29,  Burt,  N.  Y. 

Pigeons!  Pigeons  1  Thousands,  all  breeds;  lowest 
prices;  satisfied  customers  everywhere.  Start  with 
our  $$$-making  Jumbo  Squab-breeders.  Large,  free, 
instructive,  illustrated  matter. 

Providence  Squab  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


help  wanted 


Wanted. — Another  youn^  man  of  good  habits, 
who  is  interested,  to  work  with  bees  and  on  farm  for 
coming  season.     Have  nearly   1000  colonies. 

N.  L.  Stevens,  Venice  Center,  N.  Y. 

Wanted. — Man  (married  preferred)  experienced 
in  queen-raising;  employment  by  the  year  on  a  sal- 
ary and  percentage. 

OODEN  Bee  and  Honey  Co.,  Ogden,   Utah. 

Wanted. — A  young  man  of  good  character  to 
work  in  our  honey-producing  yards  and  queen-rear- 
ing department.  Please  state  experience  and  wages 
expected  in  first  letter.     We  furnish  board. 

Brown  &  Berry.  Hayneville,  Ala. 

Serve  a  season's  apprenticeship  with  a  well-known 
firm.  E.  D.  Townsend  &  Sons,  Northstar,  Mich., 
can  use  a  *'  green "  hand  during  the  season  of 
1914;  39  years  in  the  business;  7  yards  for  extract- 
ed honey.  Board,  and  perhaps  more  to  an  adept 
student.     Commence  April  1.     Write  us. 
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Wanted. — Single  young  man  with  some  experi- 
ence for  8e«8on  of  1914,  begrinning  about  the  middle 
of  May ;  must  be  strictly  temperate,  industrious,  and 
willing  to  work  hard  in  the  busy  season.  State  age, 
experience,  and  wages  expected,  with  board  supplied, 
in  first  letter.     Give  references. 

EwABT  McEvoY,  Woodbum,  OnUrio,  Can. 


BEEKEEPER8'  DIBECTOBY 

If  you  need  queens  by  return  mail  send  to  J.  W. 
K.  Shaw  A  Oo.,  Loreauville,  Iberia  Parish,  La. 

Nutmeg  Italian  queens,  leather  color,  after  June 
1,  $1.00.  A.  W.  Yates,  Hartford.  Ct, 

Well-bred  bees  and  queens.     Hives  and  supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  Cook,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

OuEBNS. — Improved  red-clover  Italians  bred  for 
business,  June  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  queens,  75c. 
each:  dozen,  $8.00;  select,  $1.00  each;  doxen,  $10; 
tested  queens^  $1.25  each;  dozen,  $12.00.  Safe  ar- 
rival and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H.  C.  CLBX0N8,  Boyd,  Ky. 

Quirin's  famous  improved  Italian  queens,  nuclei, 
colonies,  and  bees  by  toe  pound,  ready  in  May.  Our 
stock  is  northern-bred  ana  hardy;  five  vards  winter- 
ed on  summer  stands  in  1908  and  1909  without  a 
single  loss.     For  prices,  send  for  circular. 

QunuN-THB-QUEBN-BBEEDEB,    BeUoTue,    Ohio 


SPECIAL  NOTICES 


BEESWAX. 

Market  on  beeswax  still  continues  firm,  and  sup- 
plies limited.  While  we  have  received  a  roodiy 
namber  of  shipments  we  could  use  it  in  still  larger 
quantities,  as  it  takes  over  20,000  pounds  a  month 
to  keep  our  wax-room  going  and  meet  the  orders 
which  come.  We  will  pay,  till  further  notice,  33 
cents  cash,  35  in  trade,  for  average  wax  delivered 
at  Medina,  with  a  premium  for  choice  yellow ;  1  cent 
a  pound  less  delivered  at  branch  offices. 


"  ANSWBBS  TO  150  QUESTIONS  OOMMONLT  ASKED  ON 
BEES  " 

is  the  title  of  a  new  booklet  in  the  press  of  The  A. 
I.  Root  Co.  The  preliminary  announcement  of  it 
in  our  general  catalog  has  made  an  enormous  de- 
mand for  it  already ;  but  we  have  decided  to  send  it 
to  all  subscribers  who  send  in  $1.00  before  their 
subscriptions  expiry,  free.  The  booklet  contains  71 
pages,  and  is  packed  full  of  useful  information.  It 
has  an  elaborate  index  so  that  one  can  locate  Just 
the  precise  information  he  is  seeking.  These  answers 
are  taken  largely  from  letters  from  our  subscribers, 
and  cover  a  very  wide  field.  Some  of  the  informa- 
tion given  is  not  comprised  in  our  text-books.  The 
book  will  be  ready  to  send  out  by  March  1st. 


SWEBT-CLOVEB    SEED. 

Since  our  last  report  we  have  received  a  lot  of 
choice  unhulled  white  seed  from  Oregon,  and  have 
on  the  w^  from  Nevada  another  shipment  of  hulled 
white.  We  have  also  secured  a  supply  of  hulled 
biennial  yellow  for  our  stock  here  as  well  as  in  Dee 
Moines,  Iowa.  We  have  sold  out  on  the  lot  of  mixed 
white  and  yellow  unhulled,  and  have  no  more  of 
that  to  furnish.  We  still  have  some  of  the  mixed 
white  and  alfalfa  which  we  can  supply  while  it  lasts, 
at  prices  quoted  in  former  issues.  Present  prices  on 
sweet  clover  are  as  follows: 

Prices  in  lots  of     1  lb.   10  lb.  25  lb.   100  lb. 
Melilotus  alba,  biennial: 

White  sweet  clover,  unhulled  .28  $2.10  $6.00  $19.00 
White  sweet  clover,  hulled.  .30  2.80  6.75  26.00 
Melilotus  offi-cinalis,  bien'al: 

Yellow  sweet  clover,  unbuild  .21  1.90  4.50  17.00 
Yellow  sweet  clover,  hulled  .28  2.60  6.25  24.00 
Yellow  sweet  clover,  annual  .14     1.20     2.75     10.00 


GLEANINGS  IN   BEE  CULTURE 

ALSIKB   AND    MAMMOTH   OLOVEB   8BBD. 

The  market  on  clover  seeds  saems  somewhat  easier 
than  it  has  been,  and  we  quote  choice  abike  seed  at 
$23.00  for  2  bushels;  $11.75  for  one  bushel:  $6.00 
for  %  bushel;  $3.25  for  1  peck;  25  cts.  per  lb.,  not 
prepaid. 

Mammoth  or  Peavine:  $19.00  for  2  bushela;  $9.75 
for  one  bushel;  $5.00  for  %  bushel;  $2.75  per  peck; 
22  cts.  per  lb.,  not  prepaid;  bags  included  in  each 
case. 


SAN  ntANOISCO  omoE. 
To  handle  correspondence  with  our  Pacific  Coast 
customers  more  rapidly,  and  to  serve  their  interests 
better,  we  have  opened  an  office  in  the  Hc^rook 
Building,  58  Sutter  St.  (near  Market  St.,  and  onlx 
a  few  blocks  from  the  Ferry).  The  office  will  look 
after  the  interests  of  all  olasses  of  our  trade,  retail, 
wholesale,  and  export,  and  we  reouest  every  one 
interested  in  any  way  in  Root's  gooos  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  facilities  offered  by  this  Pacific  Coast 
branch.  From  San  Francisco  we  can  often  direct 
beekeepers  to  nearby  dealers  at  various  points  on 
the  Coast  where  certain  of  our  ^oods  may  be  had, 
thereby  saving  long  delavs  and  high  transportation, 
etc.  This  office  will  at  all  times  be  fullv  informed  on 
all  matters  relating  to  Coast  business  from  the  home 
office,  such  as  movement  of  cars  to  various  distrib- 
uting dealers,  etc. 

STOCKS. 

In  addition  to  the  stocks  carHed  by  dealers  in 
various  points  on  the  Coast  where  our  goods  mav  be 
obtained  a  fair  assortment  of  standard  goods  m>m 
our  catalog  will  be  carried  in  San  Francisco  avail- 
able for  the  beekeeper  and  dealers  alike.  Particu- 
lars regarding  stock  on  hand  in  San  Francisco  fur- 
nished promptly  at  any  time. 


SBOONP-HAND  FOUNDATION  MILItS. 

We  have  to  offer  the  following  list  of  foundation 
machines  which  have  been  used,  out  are  in  fair  con- 
dition. In  manv  cases  they  will  answer  as  well  as  a 
new  machine  where  you  have  onlv  a  moderate  out^ 
put.  Send  for  samples  of  any  mill  in  the  list  which 
may  interest  you. 

No.  0139,  2Hx6  hexagonal  thin-super  miU,  in 
very  good  condition.     Price  $14.00. 

No.  0140,  2Hx6  hexagonal  thin-super  miU,  in 
very  good  condition.     Price  $14.00. 

No.  0142,  2^x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  in 
fair  shape.     Price  $10.00. 

No.  0158,  2  H  X  6  hexagonal  thin-super  miU,  ia 
very  good  condition.     Price  $14.00. 

No.  0154,  2  H  X  6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  in 
very  good  condition.     Price  $14.00. 

No.  0156,  2H  X  6  extra-thin-super  mill,  fair.  Price 
$10.00. 

No.  0165.  2H  x6  hexagonal  extra-thin-super  miD 
in  fair  condition.     Price  $12.00. 

No.  0176,  2Hx6  extra-thin-super  mill  in  fair 
condition.     Price  $12.00. 

No.  0180,  2Hx6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  in 
fair  condition.     Price  $10.00. 

No.  0188.  2H  x6  hexagonal  thin-«uper  mill,  rery 
good  condition.     Price  $14.00. 

No.  0207,  2Vi  x6  hexagonal  cell  thin-super  Dun- 
ham miU  in  good  condition.     Price  $10.00. 


SPECIAL  NOTICES 

A.  I.  Boot 


DASHBEN    TT7BEBS    BT    MAIL,    BTO. 

In  our  issue  for  Feb.  1  I  spoke  of  parcel  post, 
while  the  fact  is,  dasheen  for  planltino  come  under 
the  heading  of  seeds,  and  can  go  anywhere  for  only 
8  cts.  per  lb.  postar  " "  ^  '-  '  * 
zones,  the  rate  will  1 
nearby  zones,  however. 


ios,  ana  can  go  anywnere  xor  only 
tags;  and  unless  it  is  for  nearl^ 
11  be  less  than  by  parcel  .poet.  On 
ever,  parcel-post  rates  wiB  be  mock 
cheaper.  Until  recently  the  limit  on  packages  of 
seed  was  4  lbs.,  but  now  it  is  raised  to  11  Iba.  Your 
own  postmaster  should  be  able  to  give  tou  the  fewest 
rate  on  whatever  you  send  out  or  sena  after;  bvt  I 
find  postmasters  are  not  oil  as  well  posted  as  tbsgr 
should  be. 
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HAROH  1,  1814 

Alsike  -  Clover  -  Seed 

Small  Red.  Large  Red,  White.  Yellow  Sweet 
Qoyer;  Alfalfa.  Timothy,  Blue  Grass,  Millet, 
Rape,  etc.  Good  Seed  Com  in  varieties. 
Seed  leaflet  and  apiary-supply  catalog  free. 

F.A.  8NELL,    .    .    Mllledgovlllo.  Illinois 
Carroll  County 

Three  -  banded  Italian  Bees  and  Queens! 

Guaranieed  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction.    Untested 

2aeens,  75  cts.  each;  1750  per  dozen.  Tested,  $1.50. 
:hoice  breeders,  $9.00.  Nuclei.  $l.t5  per  fi*anie,  good 
supply  of  bees.  Half  pound  bees  with  queen,  fS.OO. 
One  pound  bees  with  queen,  tS.OO.  full  weight.  Full 
colony  in  eight-ftrame  hive  with  queen,  $6.50;  in  ten- 
frame,  $7.50.    Best  mail  and  express  service  in  the 

South.    Only  19  hours  to  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
TNC  tTOVKR  APIARIES,  MAYHCW,  MISSISSIPPI 

FRENCH'S 

THE  0RI6INAL  POULTRY  MUSTARD  IN  AMERICA 

Write  to  us  for  information. 
Booklet  and  circulars  tne. 

TNI  R.  T.   PRCNCH  COMPANY,  Mustard-Mokors 
ROONKtTKR.  N.  Y.    Ompmhmwni  D. 


RAIN  OR  SHINE 

Sterenot's  Weather  Cottacpe  fore- 
tells weather  chancea  8  to  84 
hoars  in  adTanoe.  .  This  little 
weather  cottage  is  carefully  made 
with  thermometer,  modeled  stair- 
head and  bird  on  front  of  build- 
ing and  blrdhouse  on  roof. 
The  action  is  based  on  soientiflo 

Kinciples.  and  is  very  accurate, 
bad  weather  the  man.  with 
raised  umbrella,  comes  out.  and 
in  fair  weather  the  lady  uipears. 
Interestinir  to  the  entire  family. 
Brpry  oottare  fully  srnaranteed.  Size  7  1-2  in.  hiffh.  Sent 
parcel  post  pnfpald  in  U.  S.  or  Canada  for  $1.  Your  money 
back  if  dlMatlsfled.  PRANK  H.  8TCVCNOT  CO- 

D99U  •,  Cooper  Ualon.  Now  YoHi  OHf. 


NON- SWARMING 

and  its  application  to  Out-apiaries 
is  ftilly  outlined  in  the  new  book- 
let *'The  Management  of  Out- 
apiaries." 

This  is  the  new  title  of  "  A  Year's  Work  in 
an  Out-apiary,"  written  by  G.  M.  Doolittle, 
of  New  York,  and  again  revised  this  past 
season.  The  writer  has  incorporated  aU  of 
the  new  ideas  that  he  has  successfully  work- 
ed out  this  past  season,  and  we  are  now 
able  to  offer  you  the  best  there  is  at  this 
time  on  the  subject  of  running  a  series  of 
yards  with  the  least  amount  of  time  and 
labor.  If  you  haven't  any  thing  on  this 
subject  you  ought  to  have  a  copy  of  this 
fourth  edition.     .     Price  50  cents  postpaid. 

Order  now  from  the  publishers. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O. 
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This  Washer 

Must  Pay  for 

Itself 

k  MAN  tried  to  sell  me  a  horse  once.  He  said  it 
y  was  a  fine  horjie  and  had  nothing  the  matter 
^^  with  it.  I  wanted  a  fine  horse.  But  I  didn't 
know  any  thing  about 
horses  much.  And  I  didn't 
know  the  man  very  well 
either. 

So  I  told  him  I  wanted 
to  try  the  horse  for  a 
month.  He  said  "All  right, 
but  pay  me  first,  and  I'll 
l^ve  you  back  your  money 
if  tne  horse  isn't  all 
right" 

Well,  I  didn't  Uke  that. 
I  was  afraid  the  horse 
wasn't  "  all  right,"  and 
that  I  might  have  to  whis- 
tle for  my  mone^  if  I 
once  parted  with  it.  So 
I  didn't  buy  the  horse 
although  I  wanted  it  bad- 
Iv.  Now  tl^s  set  me 
thinking. 

Tou  see  I  make  Wash- 
ing Machines — the  "1900 
Gravity  "   Washer. 

And  I  said  to  myself, 
lots  of  people*  may  think 
about   my    Washing    Ma- 
chine as  I  thought  about 
the  horse,  and  about  the  man  who  owned  it. 

But  I'd  never  know,  because  thev  wouldn't  write 
and  tell  me.  Tou  see  I  sell  my  Washing  Machines 
by  mail.  I  have  sold  over  half  a  million  that  way. 
So,  thought  I,  it  is  only  fair  enough  to  let  people 
try  my  Washing  Machines  for  a  month,  before  they 
pav  for  them,  just  as  I  wanted  to  try  the  horse. 

Now,  I  know  what  our  **  1900  Gravity  "  Washer 
will  do.  I  know  it  will  wash  the  clothes,  without 
wearing  or  tearing  them,  in  less  than  half  the  time 
they  can  be  washed  bv  hand  or  by  any  other  machine. 
I  know  it  will  wash  a  tubful  of  very  dirty  clothes 
in  Six  Minutes.  I  know  no  other  machine  ever  in- 
vented can  do  that,  without  wearing  out  the  clothes. 
Our  "  1900  Gravity  "  Washer  does  the  work  so 
easily  that  a  child  can  run  it  almost  as  well  as  a 
strong  woman,  and  it  doesn't  wear  the  clothes,  fray 
the  e^es,  nor  break  buttons  the  way  all  other  ma- 
chines do. 

It  just  drives  soapy  water  clear  through  the  fibers 
of  the  clothes  like  a  force  pump  might. 

So,  said  I  to  myself,  I  will  do  with  my  "1900 
Gravity  "  Washer  what  I  wanted  the  man  to  do  with 
the  horse.  Only  I  won't  wait  for  people  to  ask  me. 
I'll  offer  first,  and  I'll  make  good  the  offer  every 
time. 

Let  me  send  you  a  "  1900  Gravity  "  Washer  on  a 
month's  free  trial.  I'll  pay  Uie  freight  out  of  my 
own  pocket,  and  if  you  don't  want  the  machine  after 
you've  used  it  a  month,  I'll  take  it  back  and  pay  the 
freight  too.     Surely  that  is  fair  enough,  isn't  it! 

Doesn't  it  prove  that  the  "  1900  Gravity  "  Washer 
must  be  all  that  I  say  it  is! 

And  you  can  pay  me  out  of  what  it  saves  for  you. 
It  will  save  its  whole  cost  in  a  few  months,  in  wear 
and  tear  on  the  clothes  alone.  And  then  it  will  save 
50  cents  to  75  cents  a  week  over  that  in  washwom- 
an's wages.  If  you  keep  the  machine  after  the 
month's  triaL  I'll  let  yon  pav  for  it  out  of  what  it 
saves  you.  If  it  saves  you  60  cents  a  week,  send  me 
50  cents  a  week  till  paid  for.  I'll  take  that  cheer- 
fully, and  I'll  wait  for  my  money  until  the  machine 
itself  earns  the  balance. 

Drop  me  a   line  to-day,   and  let  me  send  yon   a  ' 
book  aoout  the  "  1900  Gravity  "  Washer  that  washes 
clothes  in  six  minutes. 

Address  me  this  wav — H.  L.  Barker,  1127  Court 
Street,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  If  you  live  in  Canada, 
address  1900  Washer  Co.,  855  Yonge  St.,  Toronto, 
Ontario. 
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Satisfactory  f  Service 

and  the  Best  Dee  Supplies 


That  is  what  we  give  our  customers,  and  what  we  can  give  you  if  you 
will  give  us  the  chance.  We  keep  a  large  and  complete  stock  of  Root's 
goods  constantly  on  hand,  and  our  largely  increased  facilities  for  handling 
goods  make  it  possible  to  give  every  order  the  most  prompt  and  careful 
attention.  San  Antonio  is  the  shipping  center  of  this  section  of  the  coun- 
try. We  can  save  time  and  freight,  and  get  goods  to  you  in  better  condition 
than  to  send  to  some  more  remote  or  less  centrally  located  point.  We  base 
our  claim  for  service,  and  the  quality  of  our  goods,  not  alone  on  what  we 
think  we  can  give  you,  but  what  our  customers  have  had  from  us  for  years 
jiast.    Just  recently  a  letter  comes  to  us  as  follows : 

As  I  have  been  using  your  supplies  since  March,  1903,  1 
do  not  hesitate  to  commend  you  and  the  supplies  you 
handle.  Mistakes, *a  few  have  been  made,  but  were  cheer- 
fully coiTected.  As  1  have  nearly  500  colonies,  T  should 
know. 

•     We  have  many  more  letters  with  equally  good  reports. 
Catalog  on  request,  also  quotations  made  on  large  lists. 


Weed  Process  Foundation 

We  are  running  our  new  plant  day  and  night,  and  are  able  to  supply 
the  very  best  grade  of  foundation  very  promptly,  and  at  }>rices  which  we 
are  sure  will  please  you.  A  customer  writing  a  day  or  two  ago  about  this 
says : 

The  foundation  you  worked  for  me  has  been  received. 
Your  work  is  perfect,  and  in  those  cartons  it  is  so  con- 
venient for  the  retail  trade. . 

We  can  use  your  wax  at  current  prices  if  you  have  more  than  you  want 
worked  into  foundation  for  this  season's  use. 


Booklets  on  Beekeeping 

For  the  benefit  of  students  in  beekeeping  who  want  to  make  a  practical 
start  this>'ear  we  have  arranged  to  distribute  a  number  of  helpful  booklets, 
all  nicely  printed  and  illustrated,  all  free.  Send  in  your  name,  or  the 
names  of  a  few  neighbors  or  friends,  and  we  will  mail  copies  to  them. 
Much  information  on  outfits  for  beginners  and  advanced  beekeepers  is  given 
in  these  booklets.    They  are  well  worth  reading. 


Toepperwein  &  Mayfield 

Cor.  Nolan  and  Cherry  Sta..  San  Antonio,  Texas 
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POLLYANNA 

THE  GLAD  BOOK 


By  ELEANOR  H.  PORTER,  author  of  "Miss  BUly" 
and  "Miss  Billy's  Decision;"  illustrated,  cloth -bound, 
$1.40  postpaid. 

"Enter  Pollyanna.  She  is  the  most 
irresistible  maid  you  have  met  in  all 
your  journey ings  through  Bookland. 
She  is  so  real  that  you  forget  that  she 
is  a  story  girl.  After  the  first  introduc- 
tion you  will  feel  that  the  inner  circle 
of  your  friends  has  admitted  a  new 
member.  A  brave,  winsome,  modern 
American  girl,  Pollyanna  walks  into 
print  to  take  her  place  in  the  hearts 
of  all  members  of  the  family. 

Twelfth  Printing 

Read  some  of  the  press  comments : 

*'  Pollyanna  is  the  *  gladdest  *  book  that  was  ever  written.  It  is  of  more  real 
value  than  any  thousand  sermons  to  which  I  have  ever  listened.'* — Fa89aio 
Daily  News. 

"  It  is  a  book  that  charms  at  once  by  its  style,  and  delights  by  its  charac- 
ter-drawing and  the  interest  developed  by  the  story." — T?ie  Boston  Journal, 

'•  Pollyanna  is  a  delightful  character,  and  the  book  refreshingly  natural." — 
Cedar  Rapids  Record, 

Premium  Offer 

Send  us  two  new  yearly  subscriptions  to  Gleanings 
IN  Bee  Culture  with  remittance  of  $2.00,  and  we  will 
send  you  postpaid  as  premium  a  copy  of  ** Pollyanna." 

A  copy  of  **Pollyamia**  for  TWO  NEW 
subscriptions  to  Gleaningrs  in  Bee  Culture 

Ck^    ^1    €\C%    gkCknVk       /See  Mr.  A.  I.  Root's  write-up  of  this  book\ 

av  q^L.yjyj  eacn.    Vonpafei«of thi«copyof olbaninos.; 

The  A.  !•  Root  Coo,  Medina,  Ohio 
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Given  Absolutely  FREE  to  Advertise  Our  School 

Costs  You  Nothing  Now,  or  Later,  If  You  Act  Immediately  ! 
Tills  Offer  Is  UntHed,  So  Wriie  Today -Quick!    Don't  Delay  I 

Get  thit  most  liberal  offer  before  it  is  too  late.  This  Free  Scholarship  brings  you  a  thor^ 
eiiyrh  legal  traintnff  for  almo»t  nothing — tuition  surprisingly  low.     We  are  making  this  liberal  offer  for  advn^ 

tising  purposes  and  may  withdraw  it  at  any  time,  so  hurry ! !  If  you  act  at  once  we  will  give  you  a 
Scholarship,  valued  at  $100.00,  absolutely  FKKE.  Send  the  free  coupon  at  bottom  of  this  page 
Immediately  for  full  particulars. 

COSTS  NOTHtNG  TO  iNVESTIGIkTEJ 

Don't  be  backward.  To  write  your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  belo^ir  will  not  cost 
you  a  cent.  Nobody  vrill  call  on  you  or  bother  you  in  any  way.  We  will  send  you  full  particulars  of  this  altrm 
liberal  Frmm  Scholarthip  offer,  also  mir  FREE  HOOK  explaining  how  to  master  tlie  law  at  home  durinjr  your 
spare  moments— how  $5000.00  a  year  is  within  your  reach  if  ynu  will  stud  v  law.  Don't  pat  aside  this  paper  until 
you  have  tilled  in  the  coupon  and  mailed  it  to  us.    Mail  it  right  now— TODAY. 


ydiff*  Home  A  iJniversHy! 


We  Kuarante«  to  coach  I 
FREE  any  graduate  I 
failing  to  pass  the  bar  I 
axamination.  O  u  r  I 

Courae  co  v  e  r  a  all  I 
branches  of  American  I 
Lawand  includes  same  I 
studies  aa  leading  I 
law  schools. 


You  can  now  leam  the  law  easily  and  quickly 
while  you  earn.    No  preliminary  education  necesi 
More  than  forty  thousand  students  have 

Law  School— the  Largest  Law  Schoril  for  Home  Study 
Distinguished  Faculty  and  Lecturers.    Course  combines 
text   book   methods   of   instruction —covers  aam 
HARVARD,   MICHIGAN,    LELAND    STANFORD. 
UMBIA  and   leading  resident  law  schools— prepares 
pass  all  subjects  required  in  bar  examinations 


^     y^/ 

ickly    at  home.     Letxm      «'  ^  ^ 

enrolled  in  our  bi|f    **''^^#*'ci>Ct 

>tudy  in  the  World.     V^  V       ■  "tC 


Mail  Free  Coupon  At  Once! 


Yes,  send  coupon  without  delay!     Be  sure  to  investigate 
immediately— before  this  liberal  offer  expires.    You  can  cut  the 


jT  ftS^  **  nrUttX  af  L.a« 

/*0  /     ^^  "«    BiflhaKia  B!is  .  CAk* 

>■•    A     A^  G<T( Clemen:- PI *!«•«    ^rt-..*    to*    : 

J^  ^ A        imrticulflr»of  your  $■'->    -'rRFKS.-- 
~^Sr  aT       arahip   Offer;    »l»o  Fr< .     k.,,,«  d.  •<•  x--< 

*AW    Coars«   and    i    \t>    cf    h^^^^r  ^ 

notoblJsiit«a  in  anjr  ««v. 
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By  ELEANOR  H.  PORTER,  author  of  "Miss  BUly" 
and  "Miss  Billy's  Decision;"  illustrated,  cloth- bound, 
$1.40  postpaid. 

"Enter  Pollyanna.  She  is  the  most 
irresistible  maid  you  have  met  in  all 
your  journeyings  through  Bookland. 
She  is  so  real  that  you  forget  that  she 
is  a  story  girl.  After  the  first  introduc- 
tion you  will  feel  that  the  inner  circle 
of  your  friends  has  admitted  a  new 
member.  A  brave,  winsome,  modern 
American  girl,  Pollyanna  walks  into 
print  to  take  her  place  in  the  hearts 
of  all  members  of  the  family. " 

Twelfth  Printing 

Read  some  of  the  press  comments: 

*'  Pollyanna  is  the  *  gladdest '  book  that  was  ever  written.  It  is  of  more  real 
value  than  any  thousand  sermons  to  which  I  have  ever  listened.*' — Pasaaio 
Daily  Netvs. 

•'  It  is  a  book  that  charms  at  once  by  its  style,  and  delights  by  its  charac- 
ter-drawing and  the  interest  developed  by  the  story." — The  Boston  Journal. 

•*  Pollyanna  is  a  delightful  character,  and  the  book  refreshingly  natural." — 
Cedar  Jiopids  Record. 

A  Copy  of  Pollyanna  as  Premium 

Send  us  two  new  yearly  subscriptions  to  Gleanings 
IN  Bke  Culture  with  remittance  of  $2.00,  or  your  own 
renewal  for  one  year  and  a  new  subscription  for  one  year 
with  remittance  of  $2.00,  and  we  will  send  you  postpaid 
as  premium  a  copy  of  "Pollyanna." 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio 

Canadian  postatcc  'iOc  extra  i>er  year;  Foreign  postage  (>0f  extra  per  year. 
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MARCH  15.  1914 


SSSISsnIJ;?  ''falcon"  Bee  SuppUes 

HIVES— What  better  chance  have  you  to  get  your  "falcon"  hives  nailed  than  just  now?  Now's  the  time 
to  place  your  order  for  some  "falcon"  hives.  Make  uae  of  your  spare  time  by  nailing  your  hives 
and  frames. 

SECTIONS— Sections  ordered  at  this  time  can  be  folded  before  the  season  begins,  and  you  are  that  much 
more  ahead,  which  means  money  in  your  pocket. 

FOUNDATION — This  is  an  excellent  time  to  order  foundation  and  to  put  it  into  sections  and  frames,  now 
when  you  have  the  spare  time,  thus  preparing  you  to  go  into  the  season  with  a  good  start.  Here's 
what  Mr.  J.  J.  Wilder,  Cordele,  Ga.,  says  about  our  foundation:  "Your  foundation  is  the  b^t 
I  ever  bought,  and  I  am  more  than  pleased  with  it."  Mr.  Wilder  is  one  of  the  largest  beekeepers 
in  the  country. 

SUPERS— Supers  can  be  nailed  and  painted,  and  fliled  with  sections  and  starters,  by  ordering  your  re- 
quirements now.  You  can  not  afford  to  be  without  supers  when  the  rush  comes.  Get  your  order 
in  for  "falcon"  mipers  now  befoie  the  swarming  season  begins. 

Send  for  our  foundation  samples  and  new  Red  Catalog,  postpaid. 

Dealers 

FvtfknxT'iArll  ^r  ^  •       Western  States,  C.  C.  demons  Bee  Supply  Co.,  128  Grand  Ave..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
jJVd  y  wuvA  xi .       Southern  States,  J.  J.  Wilder,  Cordele,  Ga.,  and  many  others  here  and  abroad. 

W.  T.  Falconer  Manufacturing  Company,  Falconer,  New  York 

Where  the  good  beehives  come  ftrom 


New  England  States,  Ross  Bros.  Co.,  90  Front  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Central  States.  The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co.,  «04  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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"ROOT 
PEIRCE" 
"ZANESVILLE 

Three  words  that  unlock  the  possi- 
bilities of  successful  beekeeping. 

•*ROOT  QUALITY"  has  always 
represented  the  acme  of  perfection  in 
every  thing  pertaining  to  bees. 

*'PEIRCK  SERVICE"  is  fest  be- 
coming a  synonym  for  promptness 
coupled  with  courtesy  and  rairness. 

ZANESVILLE- the  metropolis  of  eastern 
and  southern  Ohio— Is  the  logical  distribut- 
ing-point for  the  beekeepers  of  Ohio,  West 
Virginia,  and  western  Pennsylvania;  and 
those  more  remote  can  be  served  with  a 
large  degree  of  satisfaction  on  account  of 
the  superior  shipping  facilities  of  this  city. 

Our  1914  Catalog  of  Beekeepers'  Supplies 
and  Introduction  to  Beekeeping  is  now  being 
sent  to  those  on  our  mailing-list.  If  you  have 
not  already  received  or  do  not  receive  it 
soon,  a  postal-card  request  will  insure  your 
receiving  it  without  delay. 

Prospects  for  the  coming  season  are  unusu- 
ally bright,  and  both  prudence  and  economy 
would  suggest  the  early  placing  of  your 
order. 

LW.  Peirce,  Zanesviile^O. 

Alrdome  BUg.,  South  Sixth  St 


It  turns  over  an  important  "new  leaf" 
beginning  with  the  January  number. 

The  Guide  to  Nature 

Several  New  Features 

"Birds  in  the  Bush,"  a  department  edited 
by  Edmund  J.  Sawyer,  with  illustrations 
from  original  drawings  by  this  talented 
artist-ornithologist. 

'•The  Fun  of  Seeing  Things,"  a  depart- 
ment for  young  folks,  edited  by  Edward 
F.  Bigelow,  succeeding  his  well-known 
work  as  editor  of  the  **  Nature  and  Sci- 
ence" department  of  '*St.  Nicholas"  for 
more  than  fourteen  years. 

This  new  department  will  be  really  new. 
It  will  not  be  "schooly,"  not  ''nature 
study,"  not  to  induce  parents  and  educa- 
tors to  say,  "It  is  good  for  the  children," 
but  it  will  appeal  directly  to  the  young 
folks  themselves  and  wiU  help  them  to 
enjoy  the  natural  objects  that  surround 
them.     It  will  be  true  to  its  name. 

Subscription  $1.00  a  year;  single  copy  lOc. 

To  new  subscribers,  four  months  trial  for 

25c.    Address  (and  make  check  or  money 

order  payable  to) 

The  Agassiz  Association, 
ArcAdiA  : 

Sound  Beach,  Connecticut 


EARLY-ORDER  DISCOUNTS  WILL 


=-^  Pay  You  to  Buy  Boo  Supplies  Now 


39  years*  experience  in  makin^^  everything  for  the 
beekeeper.  A  large  factory  specially  equipped  for 
the  purpose  ensures  goods  of  highest  quality.  .  . 
Write  for  our  illustrated  catalog  and  discounts  today. 


LEAHY  MFG.  CO.,    .    95  Sixth  St., 


Higginsville,  MiMoud 


H0NE7  MABEETS 


The  prices  lUted  below  are  intended  to  represent, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  the  average  market  price  at 
which  honev  and  beeswax  are  selling  at  the  time  of 
the  report  in  the  city  mentioned.  Unless  otherwise 
stated,  this  is  the  price  at  which  sales  are  being 
made  by  commission  merchants  or  by  producers  di- 
rect to  the  retail  merchants.  When  sales  are  made 
by  commission  merchants  the  usual  commission  (from 
five  to  ten  per  cent),  cartage,  and  freight  will  be 
deducted;  and  in  addition  there  is  often  a  charge 
for  storage  by  the  commission  merchant.  When  sales 
are  made  by  the  producer  direct  to  the  retailer,  com- 
mission and  storage  and  other  charges  are  elimin- 
ated. Sales  made  to  wholesale  houses  are  usually 
Ibout  ten  per  cent  less  than  those  to  retail  merchants. 


NATIONAL  BKKKBEPKBS'  ASSOCIATION  OHADINO-RULBS 

Adopted  at  OinemnaH,  Feb.  18,  1913. 
Sections  of  comb  honey  are  to  be  graded:  First,  as 
to  finish ;  second,  as  to  color  of  honey ;  and  third,  as 
to  weight.  The  secticMU  of  honey  in  any  given  case 
are  to  be  so  nearly  alike  in  these  three  respects  that 
any  section  shall  be  representative  of  the  contents  of 
the  case. 

I.  FINISH: 

1.  Extra  Fancy. — Sections  to  be  evenly  filled,  comb 
firmly  attached  to  the  four  sides,  the  sections  to  be 
free  from  propolis  or  other  pronounced  stain,  combs 
and  cappings  white,  and  not  more  than  six  unsealed 
cells  on  either  side. 

2.  Fancy. — Sections  to  be  evenly  filled,  comb  firm- 
ly attached  to  the  four  sides,  the  sections  free  from 
propolis  or  other  pronounced  stain,  comb  and  cap- 
pings  white,  and  not  more  than  six  unsealed  cells  on 
either  side  exclusive  of  the  outside  row. 

8.  No.  1. — Sections  to  be  evenly  filled,  comb  firmly 
attached  to  the  four  sides,  the  sections  free  from 
propolis  or  other  pronounced  stain,  comb  and  cap- 
pings  white  to  sligntly  off  color,  and  not  more  than 
40  unsealed  cells,  exclusive  of  the  outside  row. 

4.  No.  2. — Comb  not  projecting  beyond  the  box, 
attached  to  the  sides  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
way  around,  and  not  more  than  60  unsealed  cells 
exclusive  of  the  row  adjacent  to  the  box. 

II.  COLOR: 

On  the  basis  of  color  of  the  honey,  comb  honey  is 
to  be  classified  as:  first,  white:  second,  light  amber; 
third,  amber;  and  fourth,  dark, 
in.  WEIGHT: 

1.  Heavy. — No  section  designated  as  heavy  to 
weigh  lee  sthan  fourteen  ounces. 

2.  Medium. — No  section  designated  as  medium  to 
weigh  less  than  fourteen  ounces. 

3.  Light. — No  section  designated  as  light  to  ..eigh 
less  than  ten  ounces. 

In  describing  honey,  three  words  or  svmbols  ai*o  u> 
be  used,  the  first  being  descriptive  of  the  finish,  the 
second  of  color,  and  the  third  of  weight.  As  for 
example:  Fancy,  white,  heavy  (F-W-H) ;  No.  1. 
amber,  medium  (1-A-M),  etc.  In  this  way  any  of 
the  possible  combinations  of  finish,  color,  and  weight 
can  be  briefly  described. 


GLBANINOS  IN  BBK  OULTUaS 

CULL  HONEY: 
Cull  honey  shall  consist  of  the  following:  Honey 
packed  in  soiled  second-hand  cases  or  that  in  badly 
At-aWed  or  propoUsed  sections;  sections  containing 
n.  honey-dew  ho«ey,  honey  showing  signs  of 
^-  ulation,  poorly  ripened,  sour  or  "  weeping  hon- 
v^  ,  ections  with  combs  projecting  beyond  the  box  or 
well  attached  to  the  box  less  than  two-thirds  the  dis- 
tance around  its  inner  surface;  sectios  with  more 
than  60  unsealed  cells,  exclusive  of  the  row  adjacent 
to  the  box;  leaking,  injured,  or  patched-up  sections; 
sections  weighing  less  nan  ten  ounces. 

HONKY-QRADINQ    BULKS    ADOPTED    BY    THE    COLORADO 

8TATB  HONSY-PRODUOBRS'  ASSOCIATION, 

OBOBHBBR   13,    1911. 

Fancy  Whitb. — Sections  to  be  well  filled,  comb 
firmly  attached  to  all  sides  and  evenly  capped  ex- 
cept the  outside  row  next  to  the  wood.  Honey,  combs, 
and  cappinp  white,  and  not  projecting  beyond  the 
wood;  wood  to  be  well  cleanea;  no  sections  in  this 
grade  to  weigh  less  than  13^  ounces. 

No.  1. — Sections  to  be  well  filled,  combs  firmly 
attached  on  all  sides  and  evenly  capped,  except  the 
outside  row  next  to  the  wood.  Honey  wnite  or  very 
slightly  olT  color.  Combs  not  projecting  beyond  the 
wood;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no  section  in  this 
grade  to  weigh  less  than  13%  ounces. 

Choice. — Sections  to  be  well  filled;  combs  firmly 
attached;  not  projecting  beyond  the  wood,  and  en- 
tirely capped,  except  the  outside  ro,w  next  to  the 
wooa.  Honey,  comb,  and  cappings  from  white  to 
amber,  but  not  dark;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no 
section  in  this  grade  to  weigh  less  than  12  ounces. 

No.  2. — This  grade  is  composed  of  sections  tliat 
are  entirely  capped,  except  row  next  to  wood,  weigh- 
ing from  ten  to  twelve  ounces  or  more;  also  of  sach 
sections  as  weigh  12  ounces  or  more,  and  have  not 
more  than  50  uncapped  cells  all  together,  which  most 
be  filled.  Combs  and  cappings  from  white  to  amber 
in  color,  but  not  dark;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned. 

Extracted  Honbt. — Must  be  thoroughly  ripened, 
weigh  12  pounds  per  gallon.  It  must  be  well  strein- 
ed,  and  packed  in  new  cans.  It  is  classed  as  white, 
light  amber,  and  amber. 

Strained  Honby. — ^This  is  honey  obuined  from 
combs  by  all  other  means  except  the  centrifugal  ex- 
tractors, and  is  classed  as  white,  light  amber,  amber, 
and  dark;  it  must  be  thoroughly  ripened  and  well 
strained.  It  may  be  put  up  in  cans  that  previously 
have  contained  honey. 

Boston. — We  quote  fancy  and  No.  1  white  comb 
honey  at  15  to  16;  fancy  white  extracted  honey  in 
601b.  cans.   11.     Beeswax,  30. 

Boston,   March  7.  Blakb-Lkb    Co. 

Idaho  Falls. — We  quote  finest  white  extracted 
honey  in  60-lb.  tins,  at  6  to  6%. 

Idaho  Honey-producers'  Association 
Idaho  Falls,  March  6.  F.  C.  Bowman,  Sec. 

Albany. — We  have  to  report  a  very  dull  honey 
market.  Our  stock  of  comb  is  very  li^ht,  and  ex- 
tracted is  overstocked.  Prices  are  nominal  at  buy- 
ers' offers. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  March  6.  H.  R.  Wright. 

Honey  report*  eontiwusd  on  pkffo  5. 


New  1914  Catalog--*' Everything  for  Bees" 

Lay  your  plans  for  the  new  season  now.  Send  for  the  1914  Muth  Cata- 
log of  Beekeepers'  Supplies.  It's  just  off  the  press.  In  it  jou  will  find 
full  information  about  the  remarkable  MUTH  SPECIAL  Dovetailed 
Hives.     Drop  a  postal  card  at  once — sure  I 

THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 

204  WALNUT  STREET  "  The  Bu«r  Be*  Men  "  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

P.  S.— Ship  us  your  old  combs  and  cappingrs  and  let  us  render  them  for  you.  Our  process  extracts 
the  \ast  drop  of  wax  from  the  slumgum.    This  means  money  for  you.    Write  for  full  particulars. 
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SPECIAL  DELIVERY 


Dnring  this  month  we  shall  doable  our  usual 
efforts  in  points  of  delivery  and  service.  We  carry 
nothing  but  the  Root  make,  which  insures  the  best 
quality  of  every  thing.  We  sell  at  factory  prices, 
thereby  insuring  a  uniform  rate  to  every  one.  The 
saving  on  transportation  charges  from  Cincinnati 
to  points  south  of  us  will  mean  quite  an  item  to 
beekeepers  in  this  territory.  We  are  so  located  that 
we  can  make  immediate  shipment  of  any  order  the 
day  it  is  received. 

New  64-page  Catalog 

Our  new  1914  catalog  contains  double  the  pages 
of  former  editions  and  requires  extra  postage.  It 
is  filled  from  cover  to  cover  with  complete  lists  of 
goods  in  every  line  to  meet  every  requirement  of 
beekeepers,  tf  you  haven't  received  a  copy  when 
you  read  this,  be  sure  to  ask  for  one.  It  will  save 
you  money. 

New  Features  for  1914 

Few  radical  changes  have  been  made  this  season. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  we  will  send  out 
with  regular  hives,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  the 
metal  telescopic  or  R  cover  with  super  cover  under- 
neath. The  side  rail  for  the  bottom-board  will  be 
extra  length  so  as  to  overcome  the  difficulty  expe- 
rienced by  some  last  season.  Improvements  have 
been  made  in  extractors.  We  shall  carry  a  very 
heavy  stock  so  that  orders  may  be  filled  with  our 
usual  promptness.     Write  us  your  need3. 


C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co. 

2146  Central  Avenue  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Honey  reporia  continued  from  page  2. 
Denver. — The  market  on  both  comb  and  extracted 
honey  is  not  as  active  as  it  might  be,  state  of  weath- 
er considered.      However,    prices   are   remaining   at 
about  the  same  level  as  quoted  last. 
The  Colorado  Honby-producers'  Association, 
Frank  Rauchfuss,  Manager. 
Denver,  Col.,  March  6. 

LiVBBPOOL. — We  are  still  without  any  stock  of 
Chilian  beeswax,  and  the  value  is  between  $88.88 
and  $43.74  per  cwt.  For  Chilian  honey  the  market 
is  very  slow.  Thirty-five  barrels  have  been  sold  at 
retail  at  the  following  prices:  Pile  I.,  $7.08;  pile  II., 
$G.60. 

Liverpool,  Eng.,  Feb.  18.  Taylor  &  Co. 


Zanbsvillb. — The  demand  for  honey,  while  not 
brisk,  is  not  far  from  normal  for  the  season,  there 
being  some  call  for  best  quality  of  comb.  We  quote 
No.  1  to  fancy  white  at  16%  to  18Vi  in  a  jobbing 
way;  18  to  20  wholesale.  Best  white  extracted  in 
60-lb.  cans,  9  to  10.  These  quotations  are  for  white 
clover.  Western  honeys  rule  about  a  cent  leiss.  The 
price  of  beeswax  remains  arbitrary'.  At  present 
producers  would  r^eive  32  to  33  cts.  cash,  84  to  35 


in  exchange  for  supplies. 
Zanesville,   O.,  Mar.  6 


Edmund  W.  Pbirce. 


St.  Louis. — Our  honey  market  remains  in  the 
same  condition,  rather  dull  and  inactive,  although 
there  has  been  more  calls  for  comb  honey  within  the 
past  few  weeks.  We  are  quoting  in  a  jobbing  way: 
Southern  extracted,  strained,  light  amber,  in  barrels, 
6%  to  7 ;  in  5-gallon  cans,  7  to  7%:  dark,  %  to  1 
et.  per  lb.  less.  Comb  honey,  fancy  clover,  14  to  16: 
light  amber,  12  to  14;  amber,  10  to  12;  dark  and 
inferior,  8  to  10.  By  the  case  fancy  clover  brings 
I3.«0  to  $3.25;  light  amber,  $2.50  to  $3.00;  amber, 
$2.00  to  $2.25.  Beeswax  is  scarce,  and  firm  at  33 % 
for  prime;  impure  and  inferior,  less. 

St.  Louis,  Mar.  6.   R.  Hartmann  Produce  Co. 


Buffalo. — Our  honey  market  continue  to  be 
ver^'  dull.  At  no  time  does  it  liven  up  and  get 
active.  Stock  is  heavy  here  and  everybody  is  anxious 
to  sell.  Prices  would  be  cut  considerably  if  there 
were  any  chance  to  move  any  good-sized  lots.  Ex- 
tracted honey  plentiful,  and  slow  sale.  Good  buck- 
wheat would  sell,  but  the  most  sent  in  is  generally 
only  half  or  less  buckwheat.  Fancy  white  cumb  hon- 
ey, 16  to  17;  No.  1  white  comb  honey,  15  to  16; 
No.  2  white  comb  honey,  13  to  14;  No.  1  buckwheat, 
13  to  14;  No.  2  buckwheat.  12  to  13 ;  white  extract- 
ed, 8  to  9  ;  dark  extracted,  6  to  7 ;  dark,  about  all 
buckwheat,  8  cts.     Beeswax  scarce,  and  wanted. 

Bnflfalo,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  6.  W.  C.  Townsend. 


The  American  Newspaper  Annual  and  Directory 

1898  pa^efi,  royal  octavo,  cloth,  $5.00  net,  car- 
riage extra,  postage  60  cents.  Published  by  N.  W. 
Aver  ft  Son,  Advertising  Agents,  Philadelphia. 

The  forty-sixth  year  of  continuous  publication 
brings  us  the  1914  edition  of  this  comprehensive 
review  of  the  newspaper  and  magazine  field.  The 
book  is  full  of  valuable  information  for  the  publish- 
ers of  thi«  country  and  for  all  those  who  deal  with 
them.  The  facts  and  figures  pertaining  to  each  of 
the  24,527  publications  listed  are  presented  in  a 
condensed  and  get-at-able  form. 

The  Annual  and  Directory  is  now  the  only  pub- 
lication of  its  kind  which  is  compiled  from  infor- 
mation gathered  with  such  thoroughness  each  year 
from  original  sources.  Mr.  Oeorge  P.  Rowell  was 
the  first  to  compile  such  a  work,  and  for  many  years 
he  issued  the  American  Newspaper  Directory.  Fol- 
lowing his  death,  the  Directory,  with  its  records, 
copyrights,  and  property,  was  sold  to  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son,  who  combined  it  with  their  Annual. 

One  apecially  valuable  feature  is  the  population 
of  over  eleven  thousand  towns,  little  and  big,  as  given 
by  the  U.  S.  Census  of  1910  and  the  Canadian  Cen- 
sus of  1911. 

Aa  always,  special  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
important  matter  of  circulation  figures.. 

Supplementary  to  the  general  catalogue  are  215 
claasified  lists,  including  dailies,  magazines,  women's, 
mail  order,   agricultural,   religious,   and  the  various 
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service,  and  absolute 
safety . 


m  SAVINGS  "^f 

DEPOSIT  BANKC? 


I 


MEDINA,  OHIO 


A.T.  SPITZER,  Pres. 

E.R.  ROOT,  Vice-Pres. 
E.B.  SPITZER.  CashierJ 
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ASSETS  OVER  ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS 


trade  and  class  publications,  each  class  listed  under 
a  »opnl-ate  head. 

This  useful  feature  of  the  book  is  kept  fully 
abreast  of  the  times,  as  is  indicated  by  some  of  its 
lists:  Aeronautics,  Moving  Pictures,  Esperanto, 
Woman   f^ffra^e,  and  Anti-Suffrage. 

The  Annual  and  Directory  likewise  presents  a 
%'aKt  amount  of  up-to-date  gazetteer  information 
showing  the  transportation,  banking,  and  other  fa- 
cilities of  every  town  in  which  a  newspaper  is  pub- 
lished, together  with  its  leading  industries,  produc- 
tions, etc.  This  feature  is  supplemented  by  a  spe- 
cially prepared  map  of  each  State,  showinR  practi- 
cally every  newspaper  town.  Convenience  and  con- 
ciseness have  l;een  studied  throughout,  and  the  book 
places  at  the  disposal  of  publishers,  of  advertisers, 
of  business  men,  of  students,  librarians,  etc.,  a  vast 
amount  of  fresh  information  not  to  be  procured  else- 
where. 


OLKA1IIN6S  Ui  B£B  OULTURK 


(IIUatttn90  t«  Iff  (UnUvxt 

DEVOTED  TO  HONEY,  BEES,  AND  HOME  INTERESTS. 

A.  L.  BOYDEN,  Adyertiiing  Manager. 
EtUblUhed  1878.  CIRCULATION  86.000.  latned  ■ani-monthly. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Twenty-five  cents  per  agate  line  fiat.    Fourteen  lines  to  the  inch. 

SPACE  RATES.     To  be  used  in  one  issue:  Fourth-page,  $12.50;  half -page, 

$25.00;  page,  $50.00. 
Preferred  position,  inside  pages,  30  per  cent  additional. 
Preferred  position,  inside  cover,  50  per  cent  additional. 
Outside  cover  page,  double  price. 
Reading  notices,  50  per  cent  additional. 
Cash-in-advance  discount,  5  per  cent. 
Cash  discount  if  paid  in  ten  days,  2  per  cent. 
Bills  payable  monthly. 

No  medical  or  objectionable  advertising  accepted. 
Column  width,  2%  inches. 
Column  length,  8  inches. 
Columns  to  page,  2  (regular  magazine  page). 
Forms  close  10th  and  2i5th  of  each  month. 

Address  Advertising  Department,  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  Medina,  Ohio. 


Index  to  Advertisements 
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PROTECTION  HIVE 


The  Shallow  Cover,  metal  or  wood  roof  as  you 
prefer,  and  the  outside  rim  make  a  divisible 
deep  cover  which  can  be  handled  together  or  in 
part.  They  eliminate  the  chaff-tray  nuisance 
and  the  heavy  bunglesome  deep  cover  in  ma- 
nipulation. The  rim  holds  the  overhead  pack- 
ing in  winter,  and  acts  as  a  super  protector  at 
other  times.  This  combination  is  the  finest  in 
hive  construction  on  the  market  to-day.  .  . 
Dead-air  spaces  or  packing,  as  you  prefer;  ^ 
material  in  the  outer  wall.  Special  circular 
showing  16  large  illustrations  will  explain  all. 
Five  lO-frame  hives  like  cut,  $13.00. 

A.  G.  WOODMAN  CO.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


WOODMAN'S  SECTION -FIXER 


A  NEW  MACHINE  of  pressed  steel  for  folding 
sections  and  putting  in  top  and  bottom  starters, 
all  at  one  handling.  A  great  time-saver,  and  a 
good  job  assured  with  eafcc.  With  top  and  bot- 
tom starter  the  comb  is  firmly  attached  to  all 
four  sides— a  requirement  to  grade  Fancy.  In- 
crease the  value  of  your  crop  this  season  by  this 
method.  We  want  every  one  to  try  this  machine. 
We  guarantee  satisfactitm.  Adjustable  to  any 
width— 4Kx4^  or  4x5  section.  Model  received 
with  much  favor  by  recent  I^etroit  and  Chicago 
t>eekeepers'  conventions.  Price  ^.50  f.  o.  b.  Wt. 
4  lbs.  Send  for  special  circular  showing  large 
illustrations. 

A.  6.  WOODMAN  CO.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


%MM[ MORE  MONEY 

^'y!^    -      *  FROM 

^IBEES 


BUNKE'S  BEE- 
BOOK  FREE.  .  . 


Spot 
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Johnnie-on-the 
Deliveries 


When  you  order  Bee  Goods  you  want 
them  "now.'*  We  are  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  Bee  Section— no  city  with  so 
good  package-car  service  ~  largest  stock 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  Whenever  possi- 
ble orders  shipped  same  day  as  received- 
more  carefully  packed  than  ordinary. 

BLANKETS  BEE  BOOK  FREE -a  catalog 
filled  with  helpful  tips  for  either  beginner 
or  old  timer.  .  Wnte  to-day  before  you 
need  supplies. 


Blanke  Mfg.  &  Supply  Go. 

St.  Louis.  Mo. 


G.  B.  Lewis  Co.  IMalce  of 
Beelceepers'  Supplies 
at  Factory  Prices 

Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  your  money  re'fUnd- 
ed.  .  Liberal  discount  for  early  orders.  Spe- 
cial to  new  customers.  Pleaae  drop  me  at  once 
a  card  for  our  catalog. 

W.  H.  Frooman.  Pooblos.  Ohio. 


When  Ordering  Supplies 

remember  we  carry  a  full  stock  and  sell  at  the 
lowest   catalog   price.    Two  lines  of  railroad- 
Maine  Central  and  Grand  Trunk.    Prompt  ser- 
vice and  no  trucking  bills. 

THE  A.  I.ROOTCO.,MiehlileFllls.MllM 

J.  a.  MASON,  MaMfOT 


BEE  SUPPLIES 

in  Janaary. 


Send  your  name  for 
new  1014  catalog  out 

D«pt.  T,  CLIMONt  ■■■  SUPPLY  OC 
Its  Orand  Av«.,  Kansas  OHy.  — 


jiii^eu  uy' 
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Eastern  European 
Beekeepers! 

Vou  can  receive  Root's  (ioods  quickly  from  the  following 
European  shipping  points: 

Alexandria,  Egypt        Athens,  (ireece       Bucarest,  Roumania 

(ienoa,  Italy  St.  Petersburg,  Russia  Sofia,  Bulgaria 

Strassburg,  i.  E.,  Germany 


For  catalog  and  inquiries  write  at  once  to 

EMILE  BONDONNEAU 

Root's  General  Agent  for  Eastern 
Europe  and  Colonies 

154  Avenue  Emile  Zola,  Paris  15  (France) 


SUPERIOR 
Foundation 

Assures  Superior  Quality 


Weed  process  machinery  at 
Ogden  eliminates  excessive 
freight  rates  for  Northwest- 
ern beekeepers  on  beeswax 
and  foundation  shipments. 
Special   prices  on   request. 


We  sell  ••ROOT''  bee-sup- 
plies and  ••AMKRICAN'' 
honey -cans  at  the  factory 
prices.  Payment  also  ac- 
cepted in  honey  or  beeswax. 


SUPERIOR  HONEY  CO. 
OGDEN.  UTAH 

firancb  at  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 


RAIN  OR  SHINE 

Stevenot'a  Weather  Oottairp  fore- 
tells weather  ch&ngtHi  8  to  S4 
hoars  tn  advance.  .  This  Httle 
weather  oottaffe  is  carefully  made 
with  thermometer,  modeled  staff- 
head  and  bird  on  front  of  build- 
injcr  and  birdhouse  on  roof. 
The  action  is  based  on  scientifle 

Erinclples.  and  is  very  accurare. 
1  bad  weather  the  man.  with 
raised  umbrella,  comes  out.  and 
in  fair  weather  the  lady  apiieanv 
Interesttnir  to  the  entire  familv. 
Every  cottafre  fully  guaranteed.  Size  7 1-t  in.  hlrh.  Sent 
parcel  post  prepaid  in  U.  S.  or  Caiuula  for  $1.  Tour  money- 
back  if  dissatisfied.  PRANK  H.  STBVCHOT  CO 

Dept.  6.  CoopM-  Union   New  Yorii  CM '. 


FRENCH'S 

THE  ORieiNAL  POULTRY  MUSTARD  IN  AMERICA 

Write  to  lu  for  information. 
Booklet  and  circulars  tree. 

THE  R.  T.  FRENCH  COMPANY,  Mustard-Malwrs 
ROOHCSTCR.  M.  Y.    Pepwlwt  D. 


Keep  Ants  Away 

They  will  not  attack  or  come  near 
woodwork  if  It  is  painted  with 
AVENARIUS  CARBOLINEUM 

REGISTSRKD 

and  will  stay  away  from  beehives 
so  protected.    Write  for  circulars. 

Carbollneum  Wood  Preserv'g  C0| 

Dept.  1  OS,  Mllwauhee,  Wis. 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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Beeswax  Wanted! 

We  Expect  to  Use 
SEVENTY  TONS 

of  beeswax  during  the  next  SIX  MONTHS,  and  we  have  on  hand 
less  than  twenty  tons.  We  offer  for  good  average  wax,  delivered 
at  Medina,  33  cts.  CASH,  35  cts.  TSADE.  If  you  have  any  good 
wax  to  sell  write  to  us  or  ship  it  by  freight.  Send  us  shipping 
receipt,  giving  us  gross  weight  also  net  weight  shipped.  Be  sure 
to  mark  your  shipment  so  we  can  identify  it  when  received. 

Beeswax  Worked  into  Foundation 

If  you  want  your  wax  wbrked  into  foundation  we  are  prepared  to 
do  this  for  you  at  prices  equal  to  those  made  by  other  stanc^d 
manufacturers.   Write  for  price  if  interested. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co,,  Medina,  Ohio 


In  securing  a  crop  of  honey  this 
coming  season?  Send  us  your 
name  and  address  for  1914  cata- 
log, and  make  selection  of  the 
hive  and  appliances.  You  should 
have  a  good  year  if  you  are  pre- 
pared as  the  honey  yield  begins. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

1681  West  Genesee  Street 

_._Digitized  by  VjOOgl)^ 
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"  If  goods  are  wanted  quick,  send  to  Pouder." 

ESTABLISHED  ItM 


Bee  Supplies 


Bees  in  this  tone  are  in  winter  quarters  with  a  bonnteons 
supply  of  natural  winter  stores,  and  I  believe  that  no  other  feature 
is  quite  so  important  as  regards  safe  wintering  as  an  abundanoe 
of  wholesome  stores.  Hie  fall  flow  was  so  profuse  that  in  some 
instances  brood-rearing  was  curtailed  early  on  account  of 
crowded  condition,  and  some  strong  colonies  were  weakened  on 
this  account.  A  few  losses  may  result  from  this  condition.  The 
white  clover  in  this  zone  is  in  good  condition  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  counties  which  suffered  from  drouth.  Conditions  for  ensu- 
ing year  are  very  encouraging  for  both  beekeeper  and  the  supply- 
draler.  The  last  year  will  be  remembered  as  a  most  excdlent 
honey  year,  and  with  it  came  the  best  demand  for  honey  that  has 
ever  been  known.  I  am  receiving  more  inquiries  and  orders  for 
Boot  Bee  Supplies  than  ever  before  during  midwinter,  and  some 
discounts  for  early  orders  are  still  available.  The  policy  of 
this  house  as  to  prompt  shipments  and  a  fair  and  satisfactory  deal 
will  be  maintained  as  heretofore,  and  I  hope  to  deal  with  you  in  a 
way  that  will  Justify  your  recommending  my  goods  to  your  neigh- 
bor. 

Waltee  S.  Poxtbbb: — 1  am  more  than  pleased  with  your 
promptness,  Kewtuehians  are  generally  credited  as  being 
quick  with  a  gun,  hut  I  do  fu>t  think  the  fastest  in  that  line  can 
equal  the  speed  a  certain  Indiana  man  uses  in  shooting  out  the 
goods.  Those  paper  honey-jars  are  certainly  the  trick  for 
local  trade.  Yours  truly, 

Louisville,  Ky.  Otto  F.  Rbcktenwald. 

I  should  like  to  place  in  your  hands  my  catalog  with  1914 
revised  prices  on  bee  supplies.  Or  send  a  list  of  your  requirements, 
and  let  me  see  if  I  can  not  create  a  saving  for  you  by  quoting  an 
estimate.  This  will  place  you  under  no  obligations,  and  it  will  be 
one  of  my  pleasures. 

I  can  use  more  beeswax,  and  am  now  pasring  SI  cents  cash  or 
38  cents  in  exchange  for  goods. 


Walter  S.  Pouder 

878  Mass.  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
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Indicate  on  a  postal  which  off  the 
catalogs  named  below  you  are  In- 
terested In  ==  They  are  Yours  for  the  Asking. 

CATALOG  A.— BEE-SUPPLIES,  listing  every  thing  a  beekeeper   needs  for  his  bees 
Our  ^oods  are  all  "Root  Quality,"  and  we  can  save  you  time  and  freisbt  eioenae  in  ffettinv 
them.    Let  ua  furnish  you  with  an  eatimatc  on  your  needa  for  the  awSn?  *''^"*^  *"  getting 

CATALOG  B.~BEES  AND  QUEENS.  Mr.  M.  H.  Hunt  has  charge  of  our  queen- 
rearing  apiary.  We  specialiie  in  choice  Italian  queens,  three>banded  and  colden  and  hMs 
by  the  pound.    Orders  filled  in  rotation  as  received.  "-"ueu  ana  goiaen.  and  Dees 

CATALOG  C.-BERRY  SUPPLIES.  We  carry  a  full  stock  of  sUndard  quart  baskets 
and  KMiuart  crates.    BEESWAX  WANTED.  ^       i.  uaaa^cuj 


M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON,  510  North  Cedar  Street,  UNSiNG,  MiGHiGAN 


Pi 


ATENTS 


26 

YEARS* 

PRACTICE 


Chas.  J.  Winianuon,  MoLachlen  Boildinr,  Corner 
Tenth  and  O  Sta.,  WAsmMoroN.  D.  C. 

Patent  Praetto*  In  Patent  Patent  Counaal  of 

Tho  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO/S 
CANADIAN   HOUSE 

DADANT  FOUNDATION 

BMS^Queens,  Honey,  Wax,  Pouttry  Supplies,  Seeds 


Tlk«  CHms.  K.  Hoop^v  Compmay 
1S5  mrri^Ht  Av^.v  ToroAto*  OAtmrio 

Taylor's  1914  Three -banded 

ITALIAN  QUEENS 

Now  ready  to  mail;  96  years*  careful  breed inir  for  the 
best  honey-gatherers.  None  better.  Prolific,  and  hon- 
ey-cetters.  We  fill  all  orders  promptly.  Untested, 
ILOO  eaeh,  or  tlO  a  dozen.  T^ted,  $!.»  each,  or  $1100  a  dosen. 
Select  tested.  tLM  each  or  915.00  a  dosen.  Breeders,  the  best, 
iB.00  each.    Send  all  orders  to 

J.  W.  TAYLOR  &  SON,      Beevllle,  Bee  Co.,  Texas 


Are  Your  Bees  Short  of  Stores? 

^®^  ^X!l  «^<Jy  *n  large  Paper  pie-plates 

toBding.    Write  for  prices.    .    .    /    "  "** 
We  carry  a  fWI  line  of  supplies  at  all  times! 

H.  H.  JEPSON 
182rriondStroot  BOSTON,  MAM. 


Beekeepers'  Supplies 

Our  1914  64-page  catalog 
ready  to  mail  you  free.  .  . 
Can  make  prompt  shipment 
of  regular-stock  goods,  as 
we  have  a  good  supply  of  The  A.  I.  Root 
Co.'s  goods  on  hand.  The  rush  season  will  soon 
be  on  hand.  Our  freight  fticilities  are  good. 
Small  packages  we  can  rush  through  by  Mrcel 
post.  Express  rates  are  much  lower  now  also. 
Let  us  quote  you.  Let  us  hear  ft-om  you.  Bees- 
wax taken  in  exchange  for  supplies  or  caah. 

JOHN  NUIL  A  SON  SUPPLY  OO. 

Nl«h  HIH,  Montgomoiy  Oo^  Ho. 


"Griggs  Saves  You  Freight' 


TOLE 


•  It 


*'6riggs  Saves  You  Freight" 


New  goods  arriving  permits  us  to  fill  orders  same  day  as  received,  and  this, 
with  direct  lines  to  your  door  and  low  freight  rates,  makes  TOLEDO  the 
best  place  to  order  your  goods  from. 

Our  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGS  for  1914  are  here  and  being  mailed 
out.     Send  your  name  for  one. 

Send  us  list  of  gowis  wanted  and  receive  our  SPECIAL  PRICES  for  quan- 
tity orders.  BEESWAX  is  in  great  demand.  Send  it  in  now.  We  pay  S2c 
cash,  34c  in  trade.     Shoot  it  in. 


S.  J.  ORIOOS  A  OO.,       .       26  NORTH  ERIE  STREET,      -       TOLEDO.  OHIO 

^_  "OrlMa  to  Always  M  Mm  J«k** 
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When  You  Buy  Lewis  Beeware 

.  .  You  Cat  .  . 

LEWIS  QUALITY.— Which  means  that  all  Lewis  Hives  are  made  out  of  dear  white 
pine,  and  Lewis  Sections  made  out  of  fine  white  basswood.  Material  in  these  goods 
is  the  best  obtainable,  selected  by  experts. 

LEWIS  WORKMANSHIP.— The  Lewis  Factory  is  equipped  with  the  latest  improved 
machinery,  constantly  watched  over  by  experts.  The  Lewis  head  mechanic  has  36 
years  of  bee-supply  experience;  the  supper intendent  of  bee-hive  department  30  years; 
the  superintendent  of  sections  29  years.  These  and  many  other  skilled  men  have  a 
hand  in  all  the  Lewis  goods  you  buy. 

LEWIS  PACKING. — All  Lewis  Beeware  is  carefully  and  accurately  packed— a  patent 
woven  wood-and-wire  package  made  only  by  the  Lewis  Company  is  employed  largely 
in  packing;  this  makes  the  package  light,  compact,  and  damage-proof. 

LEWIS  SERVICE.— Years  ago  all  goods  were  shipped  direct  from  the  factory  with 
attending  high  freight-rates  and  delays  during  the  honey  season.  NOW  Lewis  Bee- 
ware can  be  obtained  almost  at  your  own  door.  Over  30  Distributing  Houses  carrying 
Lewis  Beeware  by  the  carload  are  dotted  all  over  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries.     Write  for  the  name  of  the  one  nearest  you. 

Our  New  1914  Catalog  Is  Now  Out.    Sand  for  Ona 

G.  B.  LEWIS  CO.,  S-h^eS  Watertown,  Wis. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  IT? 

N^^  American  Dee  Journal 

IT  F»l-EiD^8e3 

In  ordering  the  Journal  again,  I  expected  to  see  the 
same  old  thing;  but  I  was  agreeably  surprised  in  the 
beauty  of  the  pictures  on  the  covers. 

Just  had  a  peep  through.  The  whole  "  get-up  "  is  good, 
and  the  photos  particularly  fine. 

South  Woodburn,  N.  S.  W.  Majok  Shallard. 
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THE  HEAVY  SNOWS  AND  CLOVER. 

The  heavy  snows  that  have  covered  the 
jn*ound  all  over  the  North  during  the  last 
mouth  will  go  a  long  way  toward  insuring 
a  good  crop  of  white,  alsike,  and  sweet 
clover.  The  snows  not  only  protect  the 
clovers,  but  thoroughly  wet  down  the  soil 
for  the  early  spring  growth. 

WEATHER  IN  SOUTHERN  FLORIDA. 

The  weather  has  been  very  beautiful  in 
Bradentown — bright  sunshine  and  a  cool 
crisp  air  while  the  Northern  papers  report 
blizzards,  zero  weather,  and  snow.  It  has 
been  cool  at  night,  in  the  morning,  and 
exening.  and  warm  during  the  middle  of  the 
day.  Ordinarily  it  is  much  warmer  than 
this;  but  the  exceptional  cold  weather  in  the 
North  has  had  its  influence  in  the  South. 

THE      COLD      FEBRUARY      AND      ITS      POSSIBLE 
EFFECT   ON    WINTKKING. 

The  exceptionally  cold  February  through- 
out the  North,  preceded  by  a  comparatively 
mild  December  and  January,  may  have  a 
bad  effect  on  outdoor-wintered  bees,  par- 
ticularly if  brood-rearing  got  much  under 
way  in  the  warmer  part  of  the  winter;  but 
the  cold  coming  so  late  probably  will  not 
do  much  damage  if  March  is  not  too  severe. 
The  cellared  bees  of  course  will  be  all  the 
better  off  for  the  cold.  We  are  not  sorry 
that  the  most  of  our  bees  are  in  Florida  this 
winter,  and  the  rest  in  our  Medina  cellars. 


OUR  COVER  PICTURE. 

The  cover  picture  for  this  issue  shows 
<Le  result  of  taking  a  colony  of  bees  from 
d  tree,  as  described  by  J.  Bakula,  page  221, 
of  this  issue. 

If  the  work  is  done  at  the  right  time  of 
!he  year  and  in  the  right  way,  a  good  strong 
colony  of  bees  may  often  be  obtained  be- 
sides considerable  honey.  Ordinarily  it  does 
not  jjay  to  remove  bees  from  trees  in  the 
fall;  for  unless  conditions  are  unusually 
favorable  the  colony  obtained  can  not  be 
wintered  with  any  degree  of  success.  Very 
early  in  the  fall  might  be  all  right  if  the 
bees  have  time  afterward  to  adjust  them- 


selves to  their  new  surroundings;  but,  of 
course,  unless  one  has  watched  the  bees  in 
the  tree  for  some  time  he  runs  the  risk  of 
having  all  his  trouble  for  nothing.  More 
than  one  large  tree  has  been  cut  down  in 
the  fall,  revealing  only  a  late  swarm,  and 
a  Veak  swarm  at  that,  with  practically  no 
honey. 

THE  ROOT   BEES    AT   APALACHICOLA. 

The  last  reports  from  our  apiary  on  the 
Apalachicola  River  show  that  the  weather 
has  been  cool  and  unfavorable  during  the 
last  two  weeks  of  February.  Notwithstand- 
ing, our  Mr.  Marchant  in  charge  says  the 
bees  have  been  breeding  right  along,  ard 
that  he  is  now  about  ready  to  put  on  upper 
stories ;  but  he  has  had  to  feed.  The  bloom 
from  ty-ty  is  just  opening  up,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  yard  will  be  on  the  boom. 
Before  swarming,  the  two-story  colonies 
will  be  divided  and  another  yard  establish- 
ed. 

E.  R.  R.,  now  in  Florida,  after  visiting 
the  southeast  coast,  will  ^o  on  up  to  Apa- 
lachicola, arriving  there  from  the  12th  to 
the  15th  of  March.  The  weather  was  so 
cool  on  coming  into  Florida  on  the  13th  of 
February  that  he  decided  to  visit  our  apiary 
just  bi'fore  his  return  to  Ohio.  The  defer- 
red visit  will  give  him  a  better  opf)ortunity 
to  study  conditions  and  thus  better  deter- 
mine whether  the  experiment  of  moving 
carloads  of  bees  into  this  region  for  increase 
and  honev  is  a  success. 


AN    KXPLAXATION. 

Quite  by  accident,  we  left  out  the  last 
half  of  J.  L.  Byer's  discussion  in  the  last 
issue  relating  to  the  condition  of  the  honey 
market  in  Ontario.  As  his  first  paragraf)li 
on  the  subject  was  not  very  comj)lete,  we 
ha.«?ten  to  place  the  rest  of  it  before  our 
readei-s  at  this  time.  The  second  paragraph 
in  question  is  as  follows: 

As  nearly  all  beekeepers  in  Ontario  know,  for  a 
number  of  years  the  Ontario  Beekeepers*  Association 
has  appointed  a  committee  each  year  to  gather  statis- 
tics as  to  crops  of  honey,  and  then  they  advised  each 
member  as  to  what  price  they  should  expect  for  their 
crop.     I  Buppofee  that,  if  tlie  beekeepers  had  been  in- 
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terviewed  at  any  time  preyioas  to  August*  1013,  90 
per  cent  of  them  would  have  said,  and  truthfully, 
too,  that  this  committee  had  put  thousands  of  dol- 
lars in  the  beekeepers'  pockets  during  the  last  five  or 
six  years.  This  year,  as  usual,  the  committee  did  a 
lot  of  work  and  sent  out  the  usual  report;  but  in 
this  case,  for  reasons  neither  they  nor  anybody  else 
thought  of  at  the  time,  the  price  they  recommended 
proved  to  be  too  high  to  move  off  the  honey;  and 
what  a  different  story  there  is  now  on  the  part  of 
some  producers!  Some  actually  had  the  nerve  to 
write  letters  saying  that  the  "  ring,"  and  other  choice 
epithets  of  like  nature,  had  issued  the  price  Ust  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  back  others  so  that  they  (the 
committee)  could  sell  their  honey  at  the  higher  price 
before  the  general  drop  in  prices  would  come  into 
effect.  The  men  on  this  committee  have  done  a  lot 
of  work  for  no  monetary  consideration,  for  years; 
and  to  think  that  for  once  they  in  common  with 
nearly  all  other  beekeepers  did  not  foresee  the  ab- 
normal conditions  ahead  they  should  be  accused  of 
crooked  work— candidly,  Mr.  Editor,  you  wouldn't 
print  what  I  feel  like  saying,  and  I  am  not  a  pro- 
fane man  at  that.  Just  to  give  the  lie  to  such  insin- 
uations, I  might  say  that  the  men  on  this  committee 
did  not  sell  in  the  early  market,  and  at  least  one  of 
them  has  the  bulk  of  his  crop  on  hand  at  the  present 
time.  I  might  also  say  that  I  was  not  a  member  of 
said  committee;  but  I  did  attend  their  meetings  on 
invitation,  and  acted  in  an  advisory  capacity  along 
with  the  members.  This  being  the  case,  I  take  full 
responsibility  with  the  members  in  so  far  as  being 
mistaken  in  our  estimates  and  in  not  anticipating 
the  dull  times;  and  I  repudiate  any  crooked  methods 
just  as  emphatically  as  though  I  had  been  an  actual 
member  of  the  committee  in  question.  These  are 
pretty  plain  remarks,  but  no  plainer  than  the  occa- 
sion calls  for. 


PROOF  THAT  DISEASE  CAN  NOT  BE  TRANSMIT- 
TED BY  COMB  FOUNDATION. 

At  the  Pennsylvania  State  convention  at 
Harrisburg,  Feb.  20,  21,  the  question  came 
up  as  to  whether  the  use  of  comb  founda- 
tion is  not  responsible  for  the  rapid  spread 
of  disease.  This  point  has  been  raised  a 
good  many  times  in  spite  of  what  we  con- 
sider very  good  proof  to  the  contrary.  Some 
years  ago  experiments  were  made  with  a 
view  of  transmitting  foul  brood  by  using 
foundation  made  from  w^ax  rendered  from 
foul-broody  combs;  but  these  were  not  suc- 
cessful. However,  in  our  opinion  the 
strongest  proof  that  foundation  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  transmission  of  disease  is 
that  it  is  being  constantly  used  in  healthy 
apiaries  where  there  is  never  any  disease. 
There  is  scarcely  an  apiary,  large  or  small, 
in  which  comb  foundation  is  not  used  eveiy 
year.  In  case  of  large  apiaries  hundreds  of 
pounds  are  used.  Most  makers  of  comb 
foundation  divide  the  wax  which  they  re- 
ceive into  two  grades — the  light  and  the 
dark.  The  light,  being  made  principally 
from  cappings,  is  used  for  making  the 
thinner  grades  of  foundation  used  in  supers. 
The  dark,  generally  rendered  from  old 
combs,  is  used  for  brood  foundation.  Now 
then,  while  it  is  practically  impossible  for 
any  maker  of  foundation  to  tell  whether  the 


wax  he  receives  is  made  from  foul-broody 
combs,  it  remains  a  fact,  we  believe,  that 
considerable  of  the  dark  wax  made  into 
brood  foundation  was  originally  rendered 
from  foul-broody  combs.  Perhaps  most  of 
such  wax  is  made  from  old  c^mbs  in  box 
hives,  crooked  combs,  etc. ;  but  much  of  the 
wax  is  from  diseased  combs,  the  exact  pro- 
portion, of  course,  no  one  being  able  to 
ascertain. 

Here  is  the  point :  Assuming  that  a  large 
proportion  is  made  from  wax  rendered  from 
diseased  combs,  if  such  foundation  had  the 
power  to  transmit  the  disease  into  the  colo- 
nies in  which  it  is  placed,  then  we  should 
expect  foul  brood  to  break  out  immediately 
all  over  the  country  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  beekeeping  industry  would  be  almost 
wiped  out  in  the  course  of  a  single  year. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  apiaries  where  foundation  is 
used  year  after  year — brood  foundation,  too 
— ^where  disease  has  never  been  known. 
Now,  if  there  is  any  stronger  proof  than 
this  we  should  like  to  know  of  it. 

It  might  be  argued  that  strong  colonies 
may  be  able  to  resist  the  disease.  This  might 
be  true  in  case  of  European  foul  brood,  but 
it  is  certainly  not  true  in  case  of  American 
foul  brood. 

HOW  DOES  DISEASE  TRAVEL  t 

In  our  opinion  there  is  nothing  strange 
about  the  transmission  of  disease  among 
bees.  The  most  direct  cause  is  the  tendency 
of  the  bees  to  rob  openly  and  violently 
during  a  period  of  honey  dearth.  Bees, 
when  possessed  of  the  robbing  mania,  will 
often  go  further  for  honey  than  they  will 
for  the  nectar  of  the  flowers  during  a  hon- 
ey-flow; and  the  easily  overpowered  colo- 
nies, weakened  by  disease,  become  the  prey 
of  these  mad  robbers  that  seize  the  stores 
only  to  find,  later  on,  that,  by  so  doing,  they 
have  "  poisoned "  their  own  brood,  and 
accomplished  their  own  downfall.  In  rare 
instances  bees  have  been  known  to  go  seven 
miles  for  the  nectar  of  the  flowers.  This 
shows  that  an  apiary  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  remain  free  from  disease  indefinitely  if 
such  disease  exists  even  four  or  five  miles 
away. 


CITY   BEEKEEPING   IN    FLORIDA. 

Intensive  farming,  market  gardening, 
and  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the  towns 
and  cities  in  Florida,  are  driving  the  keep- 
ing of  bees  more  and  more  into  the  out- 
lying districts  where  the  hand  of  mtfn  has 
never  touched  the  ground.  On  this  virgin 
soil  will  be  found  the  palmettos,  gallberry, 
and  pennyroyal,  all  of  which  yield  honey. 
In  other  parts  will  be  found  the  mangrove 
and  the  tupelo.  ^^  j 
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An  exception  to  the  rule  of  the  city  and 
the  garden  driving  out  the  bees  is  the  nmm- 
moth  orange  and  grapefruit  groves.  It  is 
in  these  that  the  hand  of  man  has  developed 
an  important  and  increasing  source  of  nec- 
tar supply.  These  ^oves  and  the  unculti- 
vated areas  of  palmetto  furnish  a  blend  of 
a  beautiful  light-colored  fine-flavored  hon- 
ey. There  is  scarcely  any  thing  better  for 
table  honey,  north  or  south,  than  a  palmetto 
honey  with  the  flavor  and  aroma  of  the 
orange-blossom.  The  time  will  come  when 
there  will  be  a  distinct  demand  for  it,  just 
as  there  is  a  demand  for  Florida  oranges 
and  grapefruit. 

ORANGE  HONEY. 

This  is  coming  more  and  more  to  be  a 
staple  article  of  commerce,  not  only  in 
small  but  in  car  lots.  One  who  has  not  seen 
the  mammoth  groves  of  citrus  fruits  in 
California  and  Florida  can  not  form  any 
conception  of  their  vast  areas,  covering 
square  mile  after  square  mile  of  territory. 
While  the  groves  in  Florida  are  smaller 
they  are  more  numerous  and  more  scattered 
than  in  California.  From  the  latter  State 
orange  honey  is  being  shipped  east  by  the 
many  carloads,  as  the  large  honey-buyers 
will  testify.  In  Florida  an  orange  honey  is 
naore  apt  to  have  a  blend  of  some  other 
source  like  palmetto;  but  it  should  not  be 
understood  that  no  pure  orange  is  produced 
in  Florida.  The  larger  and  more  numerous 
the  groves,  the  purer  will  be  the  honey, 
especially  if  the  territory  adjoining  is 
under  cultivation,  as  is  the  case  in  many 
sections  of  the  State. 

FLORIDA  LAND,  GOOD  AND  BAD. 

As  a  rule  the  character  of  the  soil  varies 
so  much  that  some  areas  will  be  productive 
while  that  immediately  next  to  it  is  too 
poor  to  produce  any  thing  but  scrub  pal- 
metto. For  instance,  here  will  be  a  fine 
piece  of  hammock  land  that  will  grow  any 
thing  from  celery  to  oranges.  Right  next 
to  it  will  be  an  area  of  white  sand  with  no 
hardpan  beneath.  On  the  former,  one  can 
get  good  returns  from  his  investment.  On 
the  latter,  he  can  get  no  returns,  and  he  will 
be  a  sadder  and  a  madder  man — mad  enough 
to  kick  the  real-estate  agent  who  sold  him, 
clear  into  the  middle  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
where  he  can  not  "  catch  another  sucker." 
Some  "  strike  it  rich ;"  but  many  poor  suck- 
ers are  left  stranded  without  a  penny  to  get 
back. 

Speaking  about  real-estate  agents,  there 
are  plenty  of  them  all  through  Florida.  In 
some  places  they  are  literally  thicker  than 
bees.  It  is  actually  true  that  the  countrj* 
could  afford  to  have  "  more  bees  "  and  less 


of  some  of  these  sleek,  oily-tongued  chaps. 
A  tourist  seeing  the  numerous  signs  of  real- 
estate  agents  in  St.  Petersburg  very  inno- 
cently asked  a  Florida  cracker  how  many 
there  were  in  the  city.  "  As  many  as  there 
are  inhabitants,"  was  the  instant  response. 
While  this  is  a  slightly  exaggerated  state- 
ment, the  craze  *o  buy  and  sell  land  per- 
meates a  large  part  oi  the  population.  In 
many  instances  the  land  has  doubled  and 
tripled  in  value  in  the  space  of  two  or  three 
years.  Such  sudden  wealth  has  developed 
an  unhealthy  mania  to  "  get  rich  quick  " 
that  is  more  or  less  pronounced — a  condi- 
tion that  is  certain  to  bring  disaster  sooner 
or  later. 

We  see  precisely  the  same  thing  in  Okla- 
homa, in  California,  in  New  Mexico,  Ari- 
zona, and  Oregon.  There  are  honest  real- 
estate  men  in  Florida  as  everywhere  else. 
There  are  men  there  who  are  proud  of  the 
business  they  have  done  for  their  clients. 

THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  ETERNAL  YOUTH. 

There  are  numerous  chances  to  buy  good 
land  at  right  prices,  and  there  are  thou- 
sands who  have  found  home  and  health  in 
the  State.  It  is  literally  true  that  many 
with  failing  health,  or  who  could  not  stand 
the  Northern  winters,  have  found  a  new 
lease  of  life  in  Florida.  Not  a  small  part 
of  the  population  were  forced  to  come  south 
or  die.  One  man  in  the  last  stages  of 
Bright's  disease  came  to  Manatee  as  a  last 
resort.  He  was  directed*  to  eat  plentifully 
of  grapefniit,  drink  from  the  Manatee 
spring,  and  live  outdoors.  He  is  to-day  a 
well  and  rugged  man,  the  manager  and 
owner  of  a  large  truck-farm.  He  certainly 
looks  as  if  he  had  found  "  the  fountain  of 
eternal  youth  "  that  the  Spaniard  of  old 
sought  and  did  not  find.  While  we  don*t 
believe  much  in  the  curative  value  of  spring 
waters  in  Florida  or  anywhere  else,  we  do 
believe  that  the  Florida  outdoor  air  has 
performed  miracles  in  restoring  health.  To 
see  and  talk  with  those  that  have  been  cured 
is  to  believe. 

WILL  THE  BOOM  IN   FLORIDA  LAST? 

Many  believe  that  there  is  bound  to  be  a 
slump  in  the  present  exaggerated  value  of 
lands  in  the  State;  that  such  boom  times 
can't  last;  that  there  will  come  a  time  when 
the  "  get-rich-quick "  mania  will  exhaust 
itself:  that  in  the  mean  time  thousands  who 
have  "  invested  "  will  lose  their  hard  earn- 
ings. While  this  is  bound  to  be  so  in  some 
places,  and  to  some  extent  in  all  places  in 
the  State,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  not 
be  true  generally.  As  long  as  there  are 
thousands  and  thousands  of  sick  and  over- 
worked people  in  the  North  needing  a  rest 
and  a  warm  climate  during  midwinter,  there 
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will  be  a  demand  for  homes  and  land.  The 
average  person,  if  he  does  not  take  time  to 
investigate  thoroughly  before  investing  in 
land — especially  land  remote  from  a  good 
town  or  water  front,  will  lose  out;  for  most 
of  the  land  in  the  State  is  good  for  nothing, 
either  to-day  or  at  any  time  in  the  future. 
The  three  elements  that  determine  values  on 
land  in  Florida  are  water  front,  proximity 
to  a  good  town,  and  productiveness  The 
man  or  agent  wlio  can  guess  where  a  big 
town  or  resort  will  locate  will  strike  it  rich 
if  he  can  live  long  enough. 

A.  I.  root's  FLORIDA  VISITORS*,  AN  OPEN  LET- 
TER FROM  E.  R.  ROOT  TO  THE  READERS  OF 
GLEANINGS. 

From  one  to  half  a  dozen  people  almost 
daily  visit  A.  I.  Root  at  his  Florida  home 
in  Bradentown.  There  is  nothing  great  or 
remarkable  at  his  place;  but  our  readers 
evidently  want  to  see  the  man  whose  writ- 
ings on  home,  garden,  and  religious  topics 
they  have  read  so  long.  Said  a  visitor  the 
other  day,  "  There  are  just  two  men  in  this 
world  I  have  been  wanting  to  see.  One  is 
Elbert  Hubbard  and  the  other  is  A.  1.  Root. 
Excuse  me,"  he  corrected,  "  I  mean  A.  I. 
Root  and  Elbert  Hubbard.  I  shall  go  back 
to  my  friends  now  and  say  I  have  seen  Mr. 
Root;"  and  he  evidently  was  pleased;  but 
there  are  some,  doubtless,  who  go  away  with 
a  different  impression  when  they  see  a  little 
old  m.an  in  old  clothes  with  cap  drawn  down 
over  his  ears,  who  gives  them  only  a  moment 
of  his  time,  and  who  possibly  rather  abrupt- 
ly excuses  himself,  and  they  see  him  no 
more. 

In  all  fairness  to  Mr.  Root,  it  should  be 
stated  that  he  was  never  of  robust  health. 
Once,  as  a  child,  he  was  given  up  to  die; 
but  his  mother,  the  neighbors  said,  would 
not  let  him  die.  From  childhood  up  he 
suffered  from  frequent  lung  trouble,  and 
during  the  intenening  years  he  has  had  to 
be  very  careful  of  his  health.  The  building 
up  of  two  large  businesses  during  his  earlier 
manhood  soon  put  him  where  it  was  thought 
he  would  not  live  long.  The  doctors  4) re- 
scribed  midday  naps  and  letting  go  some  of 
his  business  cares.  He  did  not  readily  ac- 
cej)t  the  latter  part  of  this  treatment  until 
a  siege  of  malarial  fever,  which  nearly  took 
him  away,  compelled  him  to  relax.  His  bovs 
came  out  of  college,  and  from  then  on  he 
gradually  let  go  of  the  active  care  of  \hv 
business.  This,  fortunately,  enabled  him  to 
go  on  with  his  ex])erimenting  and  writing 
until  now  many  who  have  followed  Iiim 
these  years,  and  read  those  lay  sermons,  are 
anxious  to  see  the  author. 

Nearly  seventy-five  now,  liis  years  have 


begun  to  pull  upon  him,  so  that  he  is 
obliged  to  take  not  only  his  noonday  nap 
but  one  or  two  more  during  the  afternoon 
and  evening.  If  a  visitor  perchance  hap- 
pened to  come  upon  him  just  before  one 
of  these  naps  he  may  be  surprised  and 
pained  at  the  abruptness  of  the  interview. 
To  apologize  or  explain  might  make  matters 
worse. 

The  fact  is,  that  there  are  times  when 
A.  I.  Root  is  physically  unable  to  give  his 
callers  much  attention.  At  other  tim^, 
fresh  from  a  nap,  his  visitor  may  be  sur- 
prised at  the  exuberance  of  his  enthusiawn 
in'  showing  his  garden  (particularly  his 
dnsheens),  his  chickens,  his  ducks,  and  his 
tropical  plants  around  the  house.  Such  a 
treatment  seems  wholly  in  accord  with  the 
style  of  his  writings.  The  abrupt  inter- 
views i^erhaps  seems  to  be  the  very  antithe- 
sis of  his  Home  papers. 

No  ona  regrets  more  than  Mr.  Root  tliai 
he  is  unable  to  give  to  all  the  same  consid- 
erate attention  that  he  gives  to  some.  The 
former  may  be  justified  in  the  belief  that 
the  real  A.  1.  Root  is  not  the  same  as  the 
A.  T.  Root  on  paper. 

Right  here  it  is  proper  to  remark  tliat 
when  A.  1.  writes  matter  for  publication  he 
does  it  in  the  fresh  hours  of  the  moniing. 
or  after  a  nap  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  is 
at  his  best.  In  this  connection,  also,  it 
should  be  said  that  Mr.  Root  has  no  office 
force  at  his  Florida  home — ^not  even  a  sten- 
ographer or  a  clerk.  His  replies  to  the  nu- 
merous questions  that  are  sent  to  him  at 
Bradentowji,  if  at  all,  must  necessarily  be 
brief. 

1  wisli  to  suggest  that  all  questions  be 
sent  to  the  Medina  office.  I  have  studied 
Florida,  and  am  fairly  familiar  with  what 
my  father  is  doing,  and  his  views  on  va- 
rious subjects.  As  1  am  in  Medina  eleven 
months  in  the  year  1  can,  with  our  office 
force,  the  dictaphone,  and  stenographer, 
answer  most  of  the  inquiries  that  come  in. 
1  make  this  suggestion  that  father  may 
prolong  his  life,  and  thus  give  thousands 
the  benefits  of  his  Home  talks  and  lay 
sennons.  The  answering  of  many  letters 
is  becoming  a  serious  task  to  a  man  of  his 
age. 

A.  I.  says  visitors  arc  always  welcome  at 
his  Florida  home;  but  if  any  one  of  you 
should  get  a  short  visit  or  interview  you 
will  know  that  it  is  not  because  it  is  yoUy 
but  because  you  happen  to  come  at  his  nap 
times  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  he 
take  a  rest,  and  without  which  his  Home 
talks  would  soon  be  no  more. 

E.  R.  Root. 

Bradentown,  Fla.,  Feb./2f.^^^T^ 
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Stray   Straws 

By  Dr.  C.  C.  Millks,  Marengo,  111. 


Henry  Reddert  disapproves  of  bees  on 
housetops  because  the  bees  try  to  get  in 
windows  in  lime  of  preser\'ing  fruit,  p.  193. 
Why  should  bees  on  housetops  trouble  more 
than  bees  on  the  ground f 

**  Bees  do  not  put  different  grades  of 
honey  in  the  same  cell,"  p.  74.  No,  nor  dif- 
ferent colors  of  pollen  in  the  same  cell,  nor 
visit  more  than  one  kind  of  flowers  on  the 
same  trip.  That^s  the  rule,  but  there  are 
exceptions,  friend  Hewes,  in  all  three  cases. 

Alexandre  Astor,  Apiculteur,  6,  says 
science  shows  that  honey  contains  mineral 
salts — salts  of  iron,  potash,  lime,  phos- 
phates, etc.,  and  that  these  are  indispensable 
to  the  formation  and  maintenance  of  living 
organisms.  Since  sugar  is  almost  entirely 
deprived  of  these  salts,  bees  fed  almost 
solely  on  sugar  must  necessarily  deteriorate. 

"  The  Outlaw/'  p.  178,  trusts  "  that  all 
those  who  are  true  apiarists  at  heart  will 
understand  and  forgive  his  acts  as  an  out- 
law." That  might  pass  for  a  joke;  but 
taking  up  a  column  or  so  to  prove  that  he  is 
really  a  breaker  of  valid  law  can  hardly 
come  under  that  head.  Let  us  hope  that 
"  to  be  continued  "  may  give  the  key  to  the 
puzzle. 

A  VARIATION  of  the  McEvoy  treatment  by 
E.  G.  Brown  is  given  in  Review,  p.  12. 
Prepare  a  hive  with  frames  of  foundation 
or  starters,  only  let  there  be  one  frame  of 
drawn  comb.  Brush  the  diseased  bees  into 
it,  and  when  they  have  been  in  the  hive  long 
enough  to  empty  their  sacs,  4raw  out  the 
comb  of  honey,  carefully  brush  off  the  bees 
in  front  of  the  hive  so  as  to  scatter  no  hon- 
ey, destroy  the  comb,  and  replace  it  with  a 
frame  of  foundation. 

Endorsing  the  editorial  on  European  foul 
brood,  p.  2, 1  may  say  that,  if  it  were  left  to 
me  to  decide  whether  it  should  continue  in 
this  neighborhood  or  not,  I  should  hardly 
know  which  way  to  vote.  [Do  you  mean  that 
European  foul  brood  has  been  a  blessing  to 
you  in  that  it  has  eliminated  the  black  strain 
of  bees,  or  the  careless  haphazard  beekeeper, 
or  botht  It  is  certainly  doing  both,  and 
therefore  to  some  beekeepers,  at  least,  it  is 
not  an  unmitigated  evil. — Ed.] 

Longevity  I  am  inclined  to  believe  an 
important  factor,  and  I  am  quite  willing  to 
be  convinced  that  greater  longevity  brings 
greater  storing.  But  I'd  like  to  have  some 
proof  that  the  extension  of  life  is  in  the 
gathering  period,  and  not  in  the  previous 


portion  of  the  bee's  existence.  We  are  told 
that  in  the  busy  season  a  worker  lives  6 
weeks — 16  days  as  a  nurse-bee  and  26  days 
as  a  gatherer;  that  is,  62  per  cent  of  its 
span  is  spent  at  field-work.  If,  now,  we 
can  get  a  bee  to  live  12  weeks,  what  gain 
will  there  be  unless  more  than  62  per  cent 
of  its  life  is  spent  as  a  fielder? 

McHenry  County,  III.,  in  which  I  live, 
has  a  *'  Soil  Improvement  Association," 
partly  supported  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  with  a  resident  Soil  Expert 
belonging  to  the  Department.  There  have 
been  planted  350  acres  of  alfalfa,  and  for 
the  coming  season  115  bushels  of  alfalfa 
seed  have  been  bought.  But  the  special  thing 
I  wanted  to  tell  you  is  that  20  bushels  of 
sweet-clover  seed  have  been  bought,  or  more 
than  one-sixth  as  much  as  alfalfa.  So  far 
as  1  know,  that  is  without  any  reference  to 
bees,  but  solely  for  hay  and  pasture.  It 
shows  that  sweet  clover  is  forging  to  the 
front  pretty  rapidly,  and  that  Uncle  Sam  is 
helping  to  get  it  there. 

"Increasing  the  super  room  did  no  good." 
That's  quoted,  p.  83,  from  Wilmon  Newell, 
as  referring  to  prevention  of  swarming. 
I'm  a  bit  skeptical  about  his  meaning  that 
without  qualification.  I  think  he  believes 
that,  if  bees  are  crowded  for  super  room,  it 
favors  swarming;  and  that's  not  such  a 
great  way  from  saying  that  decreasing  super 
room  favors  swarming;  which,  again,  is  not 
so  far  from  saying  that  increasing  room 
favors  prevention.  Personally  I  am  of 
opinion  that  there  are  cases  in  which,  with 
timely  enlargement  of  super  room,  there  is 
no  swarming,  whereas  without  that  enhwrge- 
ment  the  bees  would  have  swarmed.  My 
practice  accords  with  that  belief.  Whereas 
I  formerly  added  an  empty  super  beneath 
as  soon  as  the  lower  super  was  partly  filled, 
I  now  add  an  empty  super  on  top  as  well. 
Especially  do  I  believe  in  abundant  super 
room  before  the  bees  begin  to  have  swarm- 
thought.  ["  Increasing  the  super  room  did 
no  good  "  was  not  a  direct  quotation  from 
Wilmon  Newell,  as  you  say,  or  at  least  we 
do  not  find  any  quotation-marks  in  the  copy 
before  us.  As  the  paragraph  is  brief  we 
might  as  well  quote  the  whole  of  it.  This  is 
what  Mr.  Newell  said  on  the  point : 

Many  experiments  were  txied  in  which  a  Urge 
amount  of  super-room  was  furnished  the  colonies, 
both  prior  to  the  development  of  the  swarming  fever 
and  afterward.  It  is  unnecessary  to  take  space  for 
describing  these  experiments,  as  in  no  case  did  the 
addition  of  abundant  super-room  have  any  percepti- 
ble effect  upon  the  swarming  tendency. 
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aiiSAKINOS  IN  BEB  OUI^TOBl 


SIFTINGS 

J.  E.  Obanb,  Middlebury,  Yt. 


I  will  take  off  my  hat  any  day  to  Anton 
Larson  and  his  six  honey-eaters,  page  22, 
Jan.  1.  •  •  • 

"  Cheap,  twangy  stuff  "  is  what  the  editor 
calls  honey  adulterated  with  glucose,  and 
he  is  right,  p.  43,  Jan.  15. 
»  •  » 

Can  any  one  tell  us  whether  sweet  clover 
will  kill  out  quack-grass  when  sown  on  a 
turned  sod  of  this  kind  of  grass? 

•  •  • 

Mr.  Glenwood  Beard  is  right  in  his  state- 
ment, p.  856,  Dec.  1,  that  swarms  from 
colonies  infected  with  American  foul  brood 
do  carry  diseased  honey  with  them. 

•  •  • 

'  My  experience  in  making  money  by  poul- 
try corresponds  quite  closely  with  the  ideas 
given  by  0.  L.  Hershiser,  page  30,  and  I 
have  great  respect  for  the  business  ability 
of  those  who  make  a  fair  success  of  poultry 
on  a  somewhat  extensive  scale. 

•  ♦  • 

Dr.  Miller  says,  page  5,  Jan.  1,  that  most 
of  the  work  of  securing  that  bumper  crop 
of  honey  in  1913,  of  266  sections  per  hive, 
was  done  by  a  woman.  "Did  you  evert" 
Who  shall  say  from  this  time  on  that  bee- 
keeping is  not  a  woman's  business? 

•  •  • 

Mr.  Byer,  in  speaking  of  Dr.  Miller's  last 
year's  crop  of  honey,  page  6,  says,  "  Such 
a  crop  means  a  combination  of  a  wonder- 
fully good  honey-flow,  wonderfully  good 
bees,  and  last,  but  not  least,  wonderfully 
good  management.*'  That  is  what  I  call  a 
wonderfully  good  combination. 

•  •  • 

C.  W.  Dayton'a  experience  in  shipping 
honey  by  parcel  post',  as  given  on  page  859, 
Dec.  1,  would  seem  to  show  that  it  may  be 
sent  safely  in  this  way.  We  have  had  no 
difficulty.  We  use  corrugated  paper,  how- 
ever, instead  of  wood  for  cover.  Let  us 
remember  that  the  word  "  parcel "  means 
"  something  done  up,"  and  for  this  purpose 
it  should  be  done  up  securely. 

•  •  • 

It  makes  one's  heart  flutter  a  little  to  read 
on  page  860,  Dec.  1,  of  Mr.  Gilstrap's 
young  son  getting  a  hundred  stings  at  one 
time.  It  is  not  all  of  us  who  have  whisky 
or  brandy  at  hand,  so  I  want  to  say  that 
carbonate  of  anmionia  is  even  better  than 
any  form  of  alcohol.  A  lump  the  size  of  a 
bean  should  be  dissolved  in  half  a  glass  of 
water,  and  a  teaspoonful  given  every  half 


hour  or  oftener.  Ammonia  is  a  quicker 
stimulant  than  alcoholic  liquors,  and,  be- 
sides, it  is  an  antidote  to  bee-poison. 


Dr.  Miller  is  right,  p.  45,  Jan.  15,  in 
thinking  bees  will  move  eggs  for  the  rearing 
of  a  queen.  I  had  a  case  of  this  some  thir- 
ty-five years  ago.  The  bees  built  a  queen- 
cell  on  a  comb  that  I  gave  to  a  queenless 
colony  in  spring.  The  comb  having  been 
wintered  out  of  a  hive,  and  as  there  was  no 
queen  in  the  hive,  they  must  of  necessity 
have  moved  an  ^%%  to  rear  the  queen  where 

they  did. 

•  •  • 

I  received  some  time  ago  a  copy  of  a 
booklet  edited  by  A.  I.  Root  and  J.  T.  Cal- 
vert. It  would  be  cheap  at  a  dollar  consid- 
ering the  facts  it  contains.  Its  title,  "  The 
Truth  about  Sweet  Clover,"  does  not  appear 
to  be  in  the  least  misleading.  What  is  more 
it  doesn't  cost  a  dollar.  Just  write  to  the 
A.  I.  Root  Co.,  and  they  will  send  you  a 
copy  for  the  asking. 


BROOD  REARING  IN  THE  CELLAR. 

That  which  interested  me,  perhaps,  more 
than  any  thing  else  in  the  Jan.  1st  number 
was  the  brood-rearing  in  one  of  the  bee- 
cellars  at  Medina,  page  33.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  here  the  germ  of  something  of 
great  value.  If  weak  colonies  in  the  fall 
can  be  so  wintered  as  to  come  out  strong  in 
the  spring  it  is  a  mighty  improvement  over 
having  strong  colonies  in  the  fall  come  oat 
weak  in  the  spring.  This  account  of  win- 
tering bees  and  winter  brood-rearing  re- 
minds me  of  what  the  man  said  of  whom  I 
bought  my  first  hive  of  bees  nearly  fifty 
years  ago.  He  said  the  best  way  to  winter 
bees  is  to  leave  them  out  of  doors  until  late, 
and  then  take  them  to  a  cellar,  when  they  at 
once  commence  breeding.  That  is  just  what 
they  have  done  at  Medina,  and  with  just 
the  result  that  he  stated.  They  have  had  a 
season  of  rest,  and  the  moving  has  caused 
them  to  consume  or  fill  themselves  with 
honey;  and  what  could  be  more  natural 
than  that  they  should  feed  their  queen  and 
she  begin  laying  freely,  and  that  in  the 
higher  temperature  the  eggs  should  be 
hatched  and  the  brood  reared?  But  the 
supply  of  pollen,  and  how  far  this  brood- 
rearing  can  be  carried  without  the  bees 
flying  or  producing  disease,  is  something 
we  long  to  know.  Please,  Mr.  Editor,  tell 
us  more  about  it 
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Beekeeping:  in  California 

p.  0.  Ohadwick,  Redlands.  OaL 


Mr.  Crane,  p.  794,  Nov.  15,  following 
your  reasoning,  bees  in  a  twelve-frame  colo- 
ny might  build  up  faster  than  those  in  a  ten 
by  having  a  greater  amount  of  stores  than 
those  in  the  ten-frame  hive.  There  is  no 
question  that  ample  stores  have  much  to  do 
with  rapid  increase  in  the  spring,  far  more 
than  is  generally  supposed;  but  I  had  in 
mind  equal  conditions  in  this  line  when  I 
made  my  original  conMnent  in  the  July  1st 

issue. 

•  •  • 

Some  of  our  California  beekeepers  seem 
to  think  it  is  a  waste  of  time  for  them  to 
read  of  wintering  bees.  In  reality  it  is  one 
of  the  problems  we  have  much  to  learn  of — 
not  of  the  extreme  cold,  but  to  know  really 
how  to  handle  the  problems  that  arise  from 
season  to  season  that  we  should  be  able  to 
meet  intelligently  and  promptly.  In  the 
East  I  was  able  to  tell  very  closely  when  the 
winter  was  over;  but  here  the  bees  may  be 
ahead  of  the  season,  or  the  season  ahead  of 
the  bees.  The  latter  is  the  most  important 
we  have  to  watch ;  for  if  the  season  is  much 
in  advance  of  the  bees  it  means  a  loss  of 
valuable  time. 

•  •  • 

It  began  to  rain .  Feb.  17,  after  three 
weeks  of  practically  cloudless  skies.  More 
fell  on  the  18th;  still  more  on  the  19th,  20th, 
and  21st,  by  which  time  California  began 
to  resemble  a  "  drowned  rat,"  and  flood 
conditions  became  grave  indeed.  Redlands 
received  no  mail  from  Los  Angeles  for  three 
days;  but  the  Los  Angeles  daily  papers  were 
able  to  reach  us  by  auto  truck.  Such  a 
storm  is  rarely  experienced  in  this  section, 
as  the  rainfall  was  little  less  than  phenom- 
enal, ranging  from  four  to  as  high  as  15 
inches  in. various  localites.  The  ground  is 
soaked  to  a  great  depth,  vegetation  is  at 
its  beet,  and  anybody  coming  in  on  our 
overland  trains  would  be  very  likely  to  form 
a  false  conception  of  the  beauty  of  our 
foothills  by  the  way  they  look  now.  I  have 
never  seen  a  finer  growth  on  the  button  sage 
at  this  time  of  the  year  than  at  present; 
but  for  all  of  our  good  prospects  we  may 
not  be  able  to  harvest  the  crop  that  many 
anticipate.  The  spring  is  unusually  early, 
but  may  be  late  yet  if  the  winter  should 
be  like  that  of  1905.  Both  March  and  April 
may  yet  be  cold  and  backward,  as  was  the 
case  that  year  after  a  warm  January  and 
February.  In  case  warm  and  open  weath- 
er should  continue,  the  season  will  arrive 
before  the  beee  are  ready  for  the  harvest. 


However,  the  condition  of  the  soil  and  the 
great  amount  of  water  stored  therein  will 
doubtless  prolong  the  blooming  season  of 
our  honey-plants  to  such  an  extent  that 
there  is  almost  sure  to  be  a  good  harvest. 
•  •  • 

AN  OPPORTUNITY  AND  A  PREDICAMENT. 

There  are  some  opportunities  ahead  of 
us  that  I  wish  to  point  out  at  this  time,  even 
though  we  are  likely  to  pass  them  in  our 
eagerness  to  take  toll  as  heavy  as  possible 
from  a  good  season.  There  is  an  oppor- 
tunity ahead  to  eradicate  almost  entirely 
black  brood  (European  foul  brood)  by  tak- 
ing advantage  of  a  heavy  honey-flow  to 
retard  the  progress  of  the  disease  while 
we  are  getting  our  colonies  requeened  with 
good  vigorous  Italian  stock.  If  every  bee- 
keeper in  the  southern  part  of  the  State 
would  make  it  a  point  to  Italianize,  our 
trouble  by  another  season  would  be  so  lim- 
ited that  there  would  be  no  grave  fears  in 
any  quarter.  The  chances  are,  however, 
that  many  will  not  do  so,  and  the  disease 
will  linger  among  the  careless  for  years  to 
come.  Those  who  do  requeen  with  good 
resistant  stock  will  be  paid  for  their  trouble, 
and  at  the  same  time  will  lessen  the  chances 
of  the  disease  becoming  malignant. 

A  predicament  that  we  shall  see  to  our 
sorrow,  if  the  prospective  good  season  does 
arrive,  is  that  of  a  big  supply  of  honey  on 
hand  among  a  disorganized  force  of  bee- 
keepers while  the  buyers  are  organized  to 
make  the  best  of  the  disorganization.  That 
is  business  on  their  part,  for  they  can  see 
ahead.  It  is  foolishness  on  our  part,  and 
we  shall  realize  it  when  our  fine  sage  honey 
drops  to  a  figure  much  below  what  we  even 
let  ourselves  dream  of  now.  We  can  not 
blame  the  buyer.  He  is  "  on  to  his  job." 
The  entire  trouble  is  that  we  have  failed  to 
form  a  mutual  agreement  by  which  we  may 
hold  the  market  of  sage  honey  in  our  hands. 
The  buyers  could  then  go  to  our  represen- 
tative for  his  honey  at  a  figure  fair  to  both 
the  buyer  and  the  producer.  But  we  are 
willing  to  let  the  other  fellow  make  the 
market,  and  buy  at  a  price  fixed  by  himself; 
so  if  we  get  "  stung  "  we  shall  know  who  is 
to  blame  for  the  pain.  We  meet  together 
once  a  year,  and  resolve  to  resolve  to  re- 
solve. We  appoint  committees  to  resolve 
further,  and  at  the  end  of  another  year  we 
are  ready  to  begin  anew  the  same  old  proc- 
ess. I  wonder  if  we  shall  ever  wake  up. 
Perhaps  about  half  of  us  will  at  a  time, 
while  the  other  half  is  sleeping. 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 


Beekeeping:  in  the  Southwest 

Louis  Scholl,  New  Braunfels,  Texas. 


TEXAS  HONEY  PRICES,  AGAIN. 

Several  times  we  have  discussed  honey 
prices  and  market  conditions  of  the  past 
season  in  Texas,  and  several  letters  of  com- 
ment have  come  in.    Below  is  one. 

I  notice  that  you  advocate  that  beekeepers  of  T«x- 
as  get  together  and  agree  on  a  more  uniform  selling 
price  of  Uieir  honey.  I  believe  this  ought  to  be  done. 
I  can  not  see  why  we  can  not  have  quotations  of 
prices  of  honey  in  Texas  published  in  GLEANixas 
twice  a  month  as  other  sections  of  the  country  are 
represented  in  the  Honey  Column.  It  would  help 
some.  I  am  often  at  a  loss  to  know  what  price  to 
ask  for  my  honey  when  the  season  opens  up.  I  do 
not  want  to  undersell  any  one,  so  I  have  to  guess  at 
about  what  it  may  be  selling  at. 

Tehuacana,  Texas.  T.  M.  Jones. 

The  above  communication  has  brought  on 
another  thought — that  of  quoting  the  price 
of  honey  in  the  Honey  Column  of  this  jour- 
nal so 'that  the  Texas  beekeepers,  and  others 
too,  who  may  be  interested,  can  keep  posted 
to  a  certain  degree  at  least.  I  have  recently 
met  a  number  of  beekeepers  who  told  me 
that  they  found,  after  they  had  disposed  of 
most  of  their  honey  at  a  certain  price,  that 
they  could  have  obtained  a  little  more  for 
it  if  they  had  had  some  means  of  learning 
the  reigning  market  price  at  that  time. 

Can  you  not  arrange  in  some  manner, 
Mr.  Editor,  to  give  our  readers  such  quota- 
tions as  mentioned  above  t  I  feel  that  this 
service  would  be  highly  appreciated  by  a 
large  number  of  them.  [We  will  see  what 
can  be  done. — Ed.] 

•  •  • 

THE    EVIL    EFFECTS    OF    SELLING    OFF-GRADE 
HONEY. 

There  are  two  evils  that  are  responsible 
to  a  marked  degree  for  causing  low  honey 
prices.  One  of  these  is  the  beekeeper  who 
does  not  read  bee- journals  nor  keep  posted 
on  the  market  price  of  honey;  and  who, 
when  he  does  have  some  honey  to  sell,  sim- 
ply dumps  it  on  the  market  at  atiy  ridicu- 
lously low  price  that  he  may  be  able  to 
obtain.  The  other  evil  is  the  beekeeper  who 
puts  inferior  honey  on  the  market  at  any 
low  price  that  he  may  be  able  to  get  for  it. 
Either  one  of  these  beekeepers  will  have  a 
tendency  to  affect  the  entire  honey  market 
and  bring  down  the  price. 

Under  the  first  class  we  may  place  the 
large  number  of  small  beekeepers  who  own 
only  a  few  colonies,  and  these,  perhaps,  in 
box  hives.  Those  of  this  class  do  not  care 
to  keep  up  with  the  times;  and  since  the 
amount  of  honey  they  have  to  sell  is  usu- 
ally small  they  are  not  so  particular  about 
the  difference  in  the  price  they  obtain  and 
that   at  which   they  ought   really   to  sell. 


However,  there  are  a  great  many  beekeepers 
who  have  a  much  larger  number  of  colonies 
who  can  be  put  in  this  same  class.  And 
the  amount  produced  by  all  of  them  amounts 
to  enough  to  cut  quite  a  figure. 

With  the  beekeepers  who  put  inferior 
honey  on  the  markets  we  can  class  some  of 
our  better  beekeepers  as  well  as  the  snialler 
fellows  just  mentioned.  It  has  surprised 
me  many  times  to  find  some  of  our  well- 
posted  beekeepers  putting  up  honey  for  the 
market  that  we  were  sure  they  knew  ought 
not  to  be  offered  for  sale.  It  often  hap- 
pens, however,  that  many  of  these  beekeep- 
ers must  dispose  of  every  bit  of  honey  that 
they  can  get  together  in  order  to  make  ends 
meet.  This  is  especially  true  during  less 
favorable  seasons,  and  it  is  during  those 
years  that  inferior  honey  is  more  plentiful. 
This  is  not  always  the  case,  however,  for 
we  have  found  honey  in  many  of  the  stores 
we  had  occasion  to  visit  on  our  trips  during 
the  most  favorable  seasons  that  ought  not  to 
have  been  packed  at  all.  Much  of  this  was 
packed  with  fancy  honey,  and  this  made 
the  contrast  between  the  good  and  the  bad 
so  much  greater.  While  the  mixed  lots  of 
honey  were  a  drug  on  the  merchant's  hands,- 
good  honey  was  in  strong  demand.  But  the 
chance  of  selling  these*  merchants  more  good 
honey  was  cut  off  because  they  were  stocked 
up  and  would  not  buy  until  this  "  stuff '' 
was  disposed  of. 

It  makes  a  great  difference  if  the  mer- 
chants can  get  good  honey  and  keep  it  mov- 
ing off  their  hands.  It  gives  room  for  other 
purchases,  and  in  this  manner  large  quan- 
tities of  honey  can  be  moved  off  on  to  the 
consuming  masses.  How  different,  though, 
if  the  merchants  are  loaded  up  with  inferior 
stuff  that  they  can  not  move!  During  the 
time  it  remains  on  the  hands  of  the  mer- 
chants there  is  little  chance  of  moving  more 
honey,  even  though  it  be  of  better  quality. 
The  result  is  that  the  market  becomes  more 
or  less  demoralized.  The  merchants  hesitate 
about  buying  more  honey,  even  after  they 
have  succeeded  in  disposing  of  the  "  stuff." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  more  attention  will 
be  paid  to  these  most  important  matters. 
The  difference  of  even  only  a  fraction  of  a 
cent  per  pound  more  for  our  honey  is  to  be 
considered  seriously  in  this  time  of  greater 
cost  of  production  and  higher  cost  of  living, 
and  with  the  honey  price  not  keeping  the 
same  pace  of  advancement  in  price  with 
other  comimodities.  The  margin  between 
profit  and  loss  is  not  great  enough  to  per- 
mit of  much  carelessness. 
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Conversations  with   Doolittle 


At  Borodino,  New  York 


THE  HARD  OR  SUGAR  MAPLE. 

"  Will  you  tell  which  is  the  first  thing  in 
the  spring  to  give  the  bees  a  good  send-oH 
on  their  way  to  a  successful  gathering  of 
surplus  from  the  white  clover  t  We  have 
plenty  of  the  hard  or  sugar  maple  about 
here.    Is  there  any  thing  better  than  this?  " 

Any  beekeper  who  has  a  spark  of  love 
for  his  pets  is  all  awake  for  the  season  when 
the  first  song  of  the  bluebird  breaks  forth 
on  the  air,  and  the  musical  croak  or  peeping 
of  the  frog  in  the  pond  is  heard  once  more. 
And  especially  is  that  apiarist  interested 
when  the  workers  of  the  hive  begin  to  bring 
in  the  first  water,  and  when  scanty  loads  of 
pollen  can  be  seen  in  the  pollen-baskets 
after  a  search  far  and  near  for  this  great 
incentive  to  brood-rearing.  He  knows  then 
that  active  brood-rearing  in  such  a  colony 
has  commenced.  With  us  such  activity 
commences  with  the  pollen  furnished  by 
the  skunk  cabbage,  this  being  found  from 
three  to  ten  days  earlier  than  from  any 
other  source.  Then  comes  pollen  from  the 
various  pussy  willows,  and  a  day  or  two 
later  that  from  the  soft  maple  and  the 
swamp  elm.  These  last  furnish  a  limited 
supply  of  nectar,  or  enough  at  least  to  en- 
able the  bees  to  pack  the  pollen  in  the 
pollen-baskets  without  carrying  honey  from 
the  hive,  as  is  done  with  most  of  the  very 
early  pollen-bearing  flowers.  I  know  of 
nothing  more  cheering  to  the  heart  of  the 
wideawake  apiarist  than  the  bees  scrambling 
into  the  hive  with  their  loads  of  pinkish- 
hued  and  yellowish-green  pollen  from  these 
two  sources,  for  they  forecast  a  successful 
harvest  from  the  white  clover  and  basswood. 
These  flowers  lay  the  foundation  for  the 
great  army  of  workers  needed  for  the  gath- 
ering of  the  harvest  in  June  and  July.  . 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  the  harvest 
would  be  meager  were  not  these  sources 
followed  a  week  or  two  later  by  something 
which  enables  the  bees  to  complete  the 
structure  that  is  necessary  over  this  foun- 
dation. And  this  something  is  the  bloom  of 
the  hard  or  sugar  maple.  Occasionally  there 
is  a  year  when  a  heavy  freeze,  or  cold  rainy 
weather  cuts  off  the  maple  bloom,  in  which 
ease  the  army  of  bees  which  are  generally 
reared  in  time  for  the  harvest  do  not  ma- 
terialize unless  the  apiarist  is  awake  to  his 
job  and  provides  plenty  of  honey  for  each 
colony  so  that  there  is  no  disposition  to 
retrench  in  brood-rearing  during  the  time 
of  scarcity  which,  under  such  circumstances, 
occurs  between  the  soft  maple  and  elm  and 
the  fruit  bloom,  the  latter  a  week  to  ten 


days  after  the  hard  maple.  Especially 
necessary  is  this  maple  bloom  when  the 
fruit  bloom  is  cut  off  by  bad  weather,  which 
is  far  more  liable  to  be  the  case  thain  with 
the  maple,  as  there  is  only  an  occasional 
year  when  the  maples  fail,  while  a  good 
yield  from  fruit  bloom  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  Then  the  hard  maple 
possesses  a  c]|uality  inherited  by  no  other 
tree  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  It  not 
only  yields  pollen  the  most  bountifully  of 
all  trees,  but  gives  a  fairly  good  yield  of 
nectar  at  the  same  time;  and,  coming  as  it 
does  in  ample  time  to  incite  the  bees  and 
queen  to  the  greatest  activity  in  brood-rear- 
ing, where  this  tree  abounds  the  apiarist  is 
assured  of  a  good  yield  from  clover  and 
basswood  unless  the  weather  is  unpropi- 
tious,  or  unless  the  bloom  should  fail  from 
these  two  last  greatest  in  value  of  all  the 
nectar-producers  here  in  the  white-clover 
and  basswood  belts  in  the  northern  United 
States  and  southern  Canada. 

One  reason  why  hard-maple  bloom  rarely 
fails  of  giving  the  bees  a  good  chance  to 
work  on  the  bloom  is  that  the  bloom  is  held 
in  the  bud  for  a  long  time  in  unpropitious 
weather;  and  just  as  soon  as  the  sun  comes 
out  bright  and  clear,  and  the  air  begins  to 
become  balmy,  uut  will  come  the  flower- 
buds,  hanging  from  long  golden  threads, 
and  often  in  less  than  36  hours  a  tree  which 
looked  as  though  it  would  not  bloom  in 
weeks  comes  out  ir.  full  bloom,  looking  as 
though  each  twig  were  a  festoon  of  silver 
and  gold,  as  bright  in  color  as  a  bed  of  dan- 
delions when  in  full  bloom,  and  giving 
whole  tree-tops  a  glorious  appearance.  And 
one  of  the  strange  things,  and  a  fact  rarely 
noticed  except  by  the  close  observer,  is  that 
at  the  first  blossoming  stage  there  is  scarce- 
ly a  leaf  put  out  till  after  the  buds  have 
mostly  opened,  inviting  the  bees  to  a  sump- 
tuous feast  which  they  are  on  hand  to  enjoy 
from  early  in  the  morning  till  late  at  night. 

In  my  first  years  of  beekeeping  I  thought 
that  the  combs  got  pollen-bound  from  the 
enormous  quantities  of  pollen  stored,  where 
good  weather  lasted  till  the  wind-up  of  this 
bloom;  but  later  I  found  that,  before  the 
fruit  bloom  put  in  an  appearance  two 
weeks  later,  this  pollen  was  nearly  if  not 
quite  all  turned  into  brood,  with  which 
nearly  every  available  cell  in  the  comb  was 
teeming.  Then,  besides  this  honey  and 
pollen  coming  to  the  bees,  there  is  another 
marvelous  sweetness  coming  from  the  evap- 
orated sap  which  flows  in  early  spring  from 
any  wound  that  may  come  to  the  tree. 
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General    Correspondence 


SWABM  PREVENTION  AND  SWABM  GONTBOL 


A  Definition  of  Principles 


BY  J.  E.  HAND 


It  is  well  known  that  the  conditions  that 
favor  section-honey  production  are  likewise 
productive  of  swarming;  hence  it  behooves 
the  producer  of  the  most  fancy  product  of 
the  apiary  to  adopt  methods  and  principles 
of  swarm  management.  There  are  two  sep- 
arate and  distinct  principles  involved  in 
the  operation,  known  as  "swarm  preven- 
tion "  and  "  swarm  control." 

SWARM  PREVENTION. 

Swarm  prevention,  as  its  name  implies, 
is  supposed  to  prohibit  swarming  entirely. 
While  many  have  laid  claim  to  successful 
swarm  prevention  by  manipulation,  such 
claims  have  not  been  well  sustained;  be- 
cause, in  order  to  accomplish  it,  the  colony 
is  usually  thrown  so  far  from  a  normal 
condition  as  to  render  it  practically  unpro- 
ductive during  an  ordinary  clover  harvest. 
The  dequeening  method  is  generally  conced- 
ed to  be  the  most  effective  in  this  «lass.  It 
consists  of  rendering  the  colony  queenless 
for  ten  days,  and  removing  queen-cells  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  that  period.  Since 
queenlessness  is  an  abnormal  condition  that 
has  a  deleterious  effect  upon  the  working 
qualities  of  bees,  little  can  be  said  in  favor 
of  swarm  prevention  by  dequeening.  There 
are  other  principles  of  prevention  by  man- 
ipulation, but  they  are  all  more  or  less  ob- 
jectionable. 

SWABM  CONTROL. 

Swarm  control  is  different  from  swarm 
prevention,  in  that  it  does  not  prohibit 
swarming,  but  governs,  directs,  and  con- 
ducts it  along  lines  that  harmonize  with  the 
swarming  habit  of  bees.  Chiefest  among 
methods  of  swarm  control  is  the  shake- 
swarm  method.  It  consists  of  substituting 
the  artificial  for  the  natural  swarm  after 
queen-ceUs  have  been  built.  It  is  natural, 
because  it  satisfies  the  swarming  impulse. 
It  is  profitable,  because  it  places  the  swarm 
in  precisely  the  same  condition  as  though 
they  had  voluntarily  migrated  to  a  new 
domicil — a  condition  that  ensures  the  best 
work  that  bees  are  capable  of  performing. 
It  is  economical,  because  it  admits  of  swarm 
control  by  mechanical  means,  which  elimi- 
nates excessive  labor,  such  as  moving  heavy 
hives,  peddling  combs  of  brood  about  the 
apiary,  etc.    There  are  other  principles  of 


swarm  control,  but  they  are  all  more  or  less 
objectionable  because  they  ignore  psychic 
conditions  of  bees  and  its  influence  upon 
their  working  qualities.  We  may  prevent 
a  horse  from  running  away;  but  if  he  re- 
fuses to  work  he  is  of  little  account,  for  we 
have  lost  control  of  him  just  as  much  as 
though  he  had  run  away ;  and  the  same  con- 
dition will  apply  to  bees. 

SWARM  CONTROL  BT  MECHANICAL  MEANS. 

While  the  basic  principle  of  swarm  con- 
trol by  mechanical  means  has  been  exploit- 
ed at  frequent  intervals  during  the  past 
quarter-century,  the  correct  method  of  ap- 
plying the  principle  as  herein  described  is 
a  recent  invention  for  which  a  patent  was 
granted  in  1911.  The  equipment  consists 
of  a  bottom-board  wide  enough  to  acoom- 
modate  two  hives  side  by  side,  said  bottom- 
board  being  equipped  with  a  simple  device 
that  is  out  of  sight  under  the  hives,  and  is 
capable  of  shifting  the  field  force  of  a  col- 
ony into  an  empty  hive,  or  of  two  colonies 
into  one  hive,  by  turning  of  two  switches, 
the  ends  of  which  protrude  from  an  en- 
trance on  each  side  of  said  bottom-board. 

Here  is  the  method :  Begin  operations  for 
swarm  control  by  placing  a  have  with  full 
sheets  of  foundation  and  a  queen-excluder 
on  the  vacant  side  of  a  switch-board  beside 
a  strong  colony  that  has  queen-cells  started. 
For  convenience  we  will  designate  the  col- 
ony as  No.  1  and  the  hive  as  No.  2.  Move 
levers  so  as  to  close  both  entrances  to  hive 
1,  which  will  direct  all  comers  into  hive  2 
without  changing  the  appearance  or  posi- 
tion of  the  entrances,  which  are  wide  open 
when  viewed  from  the  outside;  hence  bees 
will  enter  the  new  hive  through  their  accus- 
tomed entrance  without  any  hesitation. 
Transfer  the  supers  to  2,  and  shake  most 
of  the  bees  off  the  combs  of  1,  letting  them 
run  into  2,  making  sure  to  get  the  queen 
also.  Insert  a  flat  conical  bee-escape  in  the 
entrances  back  of  the  levers,  so  that  no 
bees  can  leave  hive  1  except  throu^  the 
escapes,  which  discharges  them  close  to  the 
entrances  to  2,  which  they  will  enter  on  re- 
turning from  their  first  flight.  No.  2  will 
thus  receive  constant  re-enforcements  of 
young  bees  during  the  next  three  weeks; 
and  if  the  harvest  is  of  long  duration  it 
may  prepare  for  swarming  in  spite  of  the 
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treatmeDt.  In  this  case  the  operation  is  re- 
versed, and  the  bees  are  shifted  back  into  1, 
in  which  conditions  that  favor  swarming  do 
not  exist.  The  second  shift  will  not  be  nec- 
essary in  an  ordinary  harvest  from  clover 
and  baaswood.  This  method  is  positive  in 
operation  and  resnlts,  and  is  superior  to 
any  other  method  of  swarm  control  that  I 
have  tried ;  furthermore,  it  will  cure  an  or- 


dinary case  of  foul  brood,  while  the  shake- 
swarm  method  as  usually  practiced  will 
have  a  tendency  to  scatter  it  broadcast. 
There  are  many  ways  in  which  this  simple 
equipment  may  be  utilized  for  the  econom- 
ical control  of  bees  by  mechanical  means, 
but  this  article  is  limited  to  swarm  man- 
agement. 

Birmingham,  0. 


A  NEW  JEB8EY  HONEY  SPECIALIST 


B7  E.  0.  GARR 


0.  H.  Root,  of  Red  Bank, 
N.  J„  the  only  producer  in 
the  State  who  devotee  his 
entire  time  to  the  bneineas. 


About  15  years 
ago  a  swarm  of 
bees  alighted  near 
a  wood  -  working 
shop  of  Mr.  C.  H. 
Root,  at  Red 
Bank,  Monmouth 
Co.,  and  then  was 
started  a  beekeep- 
ing career  which 
has  been  one  of  if 
not  the  nH)st  suc- 
cessful in  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Root 
is  a  skilled  wood- 
worker, and  at 
the  time  had  a 
number  of  em- 
ployees, and  had 
given  such  close 
a  p  p  lication  t  o 
business  that  his  health  had  become  im- 
paired, making  it  necessary  for  him  to 
abandon  his  regular  work. 

Having  always  been  very  active  he  quick- 
ly realized  that  idleness  would  not  be  desir- 
able, and  that  some  light  work  would  be 
benefidaL  He  began  to  inquire  into  the 
possibilities  of  beekeeping  as  a  business. 
He  early  realized  the  importance  of  avoid- 
ing costly  fads  and  mistakes,  and  adopted 
the  plan  of  appealing  to  a  beekeeper  in 
whom  he  had  utmost  confidence  when  any 
problem  or  new  plan  presented  itself. 

Living  in  a  ci^  of  8000  population,  Mr. 
Boot  at  once  adopted  the  sinall  outyard  sys- 
tem, and  has  since  successfully  kept  to  this 
plan.  He  now  operates  about  300  colonies 
in  eight  yards,  situated  in  all  directions 
from  Red  Bank  from  1^  to  8  miles  dis- 
tant. These  are  all  on  the  premises  of 
fmit,  berry,  and  vegetable  growers  who  ap- 
preciate the  good  services  of  the  bees  and 
are  glad  to  have  them  there,  a  number  of 
them  having  requested  that  the  bees  be  so 
placed.  Five  of  the  yards  are  worked  for 
extracted  and  three  for  comb  honey.    The 


comb-honey  yards  are  successfully  run  on 
the  Doolittle  plan.  Mr.  Root  finds  that 
shaking  "a  la  Doolittle,"  however,  will  not 
always  .prevent  swarming,  particularly  if 
the  colony  has  contracted  the  swarming 
fever  previous  to  the  shaking. 

Eight-frame  hives  with  Hoffman  frames 
are  i^ed  in  two  yards,  and  ten-frame  hives 
in  the  others,  the  ten-frame  size  being  pre- 
ferred. The  4^  square  plain  sections  with 
fences  are  used  for  the  comb-honey  work. 
Only  the  necessary  tools  are  kept  at  each 
yard,  and  the  honey  is  hauled  home  for  ex- 
tracting, and  for  grading  and  packing. 

Previous  to  1913  a  bicycle  was  used  to 
visit  the  yards,  and  a  horse  and  wagon  to 
do  the  hauling;  but  this  season  a  Ford  run- 
about is  being  used  with  perfect  satisfac- 
tion, both  for  visiting  j^ards  and  for  the 
hauling,  Mr.  Root  havug  built  what  he 
calls  the  working  body,  which  he  uses,  just 
back  of  the  seat  in  place  of  the  regular 
equipment.    This  is  quickly  detachable. 

The  entire  work  is  done  by  Mr.  Root 
alone — not  only  the  producing  but  also  the 
packing  of  the  comb  honey.  The  entire 
crop  of  extracted  honey,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  about  50  one-gallon  cans,  is  put  up 
in  %,  1,  and  2  pound  jars.  The  crop  for 
1912  was  nearly  ten  tons. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  par- 
ticular honey-producer.  All  hives  are  put 
together  with  painted  joints,  and  the  same 
degree  of  thoroughness  is  characteristic  of 
all  his  work.  An  equipped  wood-working 
shop,  and  his  skill  and  connection  with  the 
lumber  trade,  enable  Mr.  Root  to  make  his 
bottom-boards,  hive-stands,  covers,  and 
winter  cases,  and  no  factory-made  goods 
could  excel  them.  He  does  not  think  it 
would  pay  him  to  make  hive-bodies  or 
frames. 

A  summer  visit  to  Mr.  Root's  yards  will 
show  an  idea  which  appears  to  be  original 
with  him.  The  sunmier  hive-covers  are  of 
the  telescoping  type,  three  inches  deep  and 
of  half-inch  material;  but  instead  of  being 
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One  of  C.  H.  Root's  apiaries  near  Red  Bank,  N.  .7. 


roofed  with  metal  they  are  covered  with 
canvas  brought  down  and  tacked  under  the 
bottom  edge,  and  given  three  coats  of 
paint.  This  is  a  cover  that  will  not  blow  off, 
leak,  or  become  hot  when  in  the  full  sun- 
light, and  does  not  require  frequent  paint- 
ing. 

It  i3  a  generally  accepted  statement  that 
beekeepers  are  particularly  weak  on  the 
selling  end;  but  Mr.  Root  seems  to  have 
been  very  successful  in  this  respect  in  sell- 
ing through  a  broker  who  gets  him  16  cts. 
for  comb  honey,  f.  o.  b.  his  depot,  and  such 
a  price  for  the  extracted, honey  that  it  nets 


him  12  cts.  after  deducting  all  expenses  for 
glass,  labels,  packing,  and  labor  figured  at 
a  good  price  per  hour.  While  Mr.  Root  is 
the  only  one  at  present  in  New  Jersey  who 
devotes  all  his  time  to  producing  and  mar- 
keting honey  this  is  no  indication  that  this 
may  not  be  done  in  a  number  of  other 
places ;  but  it  rather  goes  to  show  the  possi- 
bilities of  specialization  along  this  line  in 
this  State. 

Mr.  Root  is  ex-mayor  of  Red  Bank,  and 
the  present  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
Beekeepers'  Association. 

New  Egypt,  N.  J. 


REPORT  OF  NEW  JERSEY  CONVENTION 


BY  C.   D.   CHENEY 


The  1914  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Bee- 
keepers' Association,  held  in  the  Entomol- 
ogy building  at  the  State  Experiment  Sta- 
tion at  New  Brunswick,  Jan.  21  and  22, 
may  be  set  down  as  the  most  satisfactory 
meeting  yet  held  by  the  association. 

Several  gentlemen  on  the  program  failed 
to  appear  or  send  a  paper;  but  these  lapses 
were  overlooked  amid  the  abundance  of  dis- 
cussion in  which  Mr.  A.  C.  Miller,  of  Prov- 
idence, R.  I.,  Mr.  George  M.  Steele,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  others  took  part.  The 
matter  of  winter  feeding  was  discussed  in 
its  various  phases,  Mr.  Steele  saying  that  his 
experience  was  most  satisfactory  with  block 
sugar  dumped  directly  on  the  frames  and 


covered  with  table  oilcloth  (cloth  side  up), 
in  a  dry  climate,  or  with  burlap  in  damp 
situations,  the  idea  being  to  secure  about  the 
right  moisture  to  enable  the  bees  to  take  the 
sugar  without  waste. 

Mr.  Miller  described  very  carefully  and 
minutely  how  to  make  Fuller  candy,  and 
pinned  his  faith  upon  it,  claiming  earlier 
brood-rearing,  and  no  danger  of  getting 
any  of  it  stored  in  the  surplus.  Incidentally 
he  mentioned  that  his  friend  Latham  had 
demonstrated  that  five  pounds  of  this  candy 
would  carry  a  colony  through  without  other 
stores.  This  statement,  being  so  much  at 
variance  with  the  accepted  standard,  caused 
the    assembled   beekeepers   to   gasp.      Mr. 
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Hornor  had  just  before  stated  that  he  had 
fed  two  barrels  of  block  sugar,  giving  each 
colony  15  to  20  pounds,  and  had  two  barrels 
yet  to  feed! 

The  evening  session  was  even  more  inter- 
esting. Mr.  Miller  gave  a  talk'  on  "  The  Dol- 
lar and  Cent  Side  of  Beekeeping,"  and  it 
was  ver>'  evident  that  his  training  as  a 
banker  had  certainly  qualified  him  to  figure 
things  down  to  one-half  of  one  per  cent, 
and  then  multiply.  As  usual  in  bee  "  talks," 
many  most  interesting  and  instructive  topics 
were  brought  in  and  discussed,  and  many 
side-lights  were  thrown  upon  matters  only 
indirectly  related  to  dollars  and  cents.  Mr. 
Miller  stated,  in  reply  to  a  question,  that  he 
had  at  one  time  a  considerable  number  of 
colonies  of  yellow  Italians,  but  that  he  "was 
glad  to  be  rid  of  them — they  are  the  worst 
of  sneak  thieves." 

This  remark  caused  a  roar  of  laughter,  as 
Mr.  Miller  had  unwittingly  trodden  upon 
Mr.  Steele's  toes.  Mr.  Steele  retorted  by  say- 
ing his  yellow  bees  are  not  that  kind.  They 
ai-e  very  gentle,  and  he  never  has  any  rob- 
bing. Mr.  Miller  said,  "Put  some  highly 
colored  feed  in  your  dark-Italian  hives,  and 


in  a  day  or  so  you  will  find  it  all  in  the 
yellow  hives ! " 

Good-humored  tilts  like  this  made  things 
interesting  throughout  the  meeting,  and 
Mr.  Steele  was  subjected  to  considerable 
"  joshing,"  which  he  met  with  characteristic 
humor  and  energy. 

It  is  not  possible,  in  a  brief  account  like 
this,  to  do  justice  to  the  paper  by  Dr.  Phil- 
lips, on  "  Two  Essentials  in  Honey  Pro- 
duction." Suffice  to  say  he  threw  new  light 
upon  well-known  methods  by  explaining  the 
bearing  and  relation  of  various  scientific 
principles.  The  ground  was  thoroughly 
covered  and  fully  discussed. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Root,  of  Red  Bank,  was  re- 
elected President,  and  Mr.  E.  G.  Carr,  of 
New  Egypt,  was  also  re-elected  Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

There  was  a  rather  small  display  of  hon- 
ey and  wax,  for  which  prizes  were  awarded. 
The  "  newest  useful  invention  "  presented 
was  adjudged  to  be  the  tube  bee-escape  for 
transferring  and  treating  foul  brood  with- 
out shaking.  This  also  received  a  prize. 
Many  new  members  were  enrolled. 

Hoboken,  N.  J. 


BEES  MOVED  EGGS  FROM  ANOTHER  HIVE  AND  REARED  A  GOOD 

QUEEN 


BY  W.   L.   MILLER 


I  notice  that  Dr.  Miller,  in  his  Stray 
Straws,  Jan.  15,  doubts  whether  bees  ever 
actually  move  eggs  from  one  hive  to  another. 
I  had  an  experience  last  sunmier  that  has 
absolutely  convinced  me  that  bees  actually 
do  steal  eggs  and  move  them  to  their  own 
hive  in  time  of  need. 

Last  June  I  hived  a  swarm  that  had  issued 
from  No.  3.  In  hiving  I  saw  that  they  had 
SL  very  fine-looking  queen  which,  of  course, 
i^ent  in  with  the  rest. 

About  a  week  later  I  had  occasion  to 
look  in  this  hive  to  see  if  every  thing  was 
all  right.  I  found  about  five  completed 
eombs  nearly  full  of  honey,  and  some  pollen, 
Hut  no  eggs  nor  brood.  All  the  combs  were 
earefuUy  looked  over  for  the  queen,  but  she 
was  nowhere  to  be  found;  so,  thinking  that 
T  had  possibly  missed  her,  I  went  on,  hop- 
ing all  might  be  well  by  the  next  time  I 
c*ame  around. 

Exactly  a  week  later  I  again  could  find 
rio  eggs  nor  brood;  and  after  shaking  all 
tb«  bees  through  a  queen-excluding  zinc, 
a,n<3  finding  no  queen,  I  sent  for  one.  A  few 
4^SLys  afterward,  on  again  looking  in,  I  found 
£1  lone  egg,  A  diligent  search  was  at  once 
7X13-^6  for  more,  and  two  more  were  found, 
on^  in  the  same  comb  and  one  in  another. 


No  queen  could  be  found.  It  was  not  the 
work  of  a  laying  worker,  as  I  had  been 
troubled  with  them  before  and  could  see 
that  it  was  none  of  their  work. 

This  was  something  I  had  never  before 
encountered,  and  the  developments  were 
noted  with  jealous  care.  Queen-cells  were 
built  over  all  three.  They  were  sealed.  The 
day  before  they  were  due  to  hatch  I  acci- 
dentally destroyed  one  of  the  cells.  The 
next  day  I  found  the  two  cells  hatched  and 
two  large  vigorous  virgins  on  the  combe). 
A  few  days  later  one  was  found  dead  in 
front  of  the  hive.  The  other  was  iti  the 
hive,  and  mated.  Five  days  later  this  queen 
began  laying  and  kept  at  it  all  summer.  I 
still  have  her  to-day,  and  she  is  just  as  good 
as  any  I  have  ever  bought.  ■ 

This  incident  has  made  me  a  stanch  supr 
porter  of  the  theory  that  bees  do  move  eggs 
from  one  colony  to  another.  I  should  also 
like  to  say  that  the  Miller  plan  of  introduc- 
ing queens  by  the  smoke  method  is  by  far 
the  best  way  to  introduce  queens.  I  tried 
it  for  the  first  time  on  the  very  day  that  1 
received  the  issue  of  Gleanings  containing 
it,  and  have  used  it  every  time  since,  and 
have  yet  to  fail  the  first  time. 

Stephenson  County,  111, 
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DOUBLE-LENOTH  SECTIONS  CUT  IN  TWO 


Furnishing  the  Bees  a  Larger  Frame  in  which  to  Make  Gomb  Honey 


BY  BLMER  ORESSMAN 


I  have  often  had  combs  of  honey  built  in 
frames^  as  straight  as  a  board,  with  nice 
white  cappings,  and  have  wished  that  it 
were  only  in  sections,  so  that  I  might  realize 
the  price  of  fancy  comb  honey.  I  have  tned 
selling  the  large  combs  at  a  reduced  price, 
but  with  poor  success. 

I  have  quite  a  trade  in  extracted  honey 
in  5  and  10  lb.  pails,  but  some  years  ago 
some  of  my  customers  inquired  for  oomb 
honey.  Most  of  them  belonged  to  the  class 
who  are  trying  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of 
living;  and  being  in  sympathy  with  their 
efforts  I  took  along  some  nice  shallow 
frames  of  honey,  which  I  offered  at  a  very 
reasonable  sum,  not  including  the  weight  of 
the  frame,  which  I  figured  out,  so  there 
would  be  no  excuse  not  to  buy.  My  liber- 
ality was  not  appreciated,  however,  for  al- 
most every  one  said,  "Oh  my !  those  are  too 
large.    I  wanted  it  in  those  little  boxes." 

After  explaining  that  it  was  harder  to 
produce  it  in  little  boxes,  and  listening  to 
their  numerous  objections,  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  I  was  not  equal  to  a  woman  in  an 
argument,  even  in  my  own  line.  So  I  went 
home  with  part  of  my  shallow  honey  a  sad- 
der but  wiser  man.  That  started  me  to 
thinking  night  and  day.  I  thought  that,  if 
the  combs  were  half  as  large,  perhaps  I 


Gressman'fl  super  for  prodaeing^  honey  in  double- leneth  sections.  After 
the  frames  are  full  the  roif>iv  nre  rnt  in  tvo  in  thp  middle,  and  the  frames 
taken  apart.  The  fourth  side  of  each,  section  li  then  pressed  on,  and  the 
section  is  ready  for  iht  ro»rket. 


Could  keep  up  my  end  of  the  argument ;  but 
]  found  later  there  was  no  argument  needed. 
Never  have  1  had  a  complaint  about  the 
large  size  of  the  section. 

The  difference  in  the  cost  of  producing 
comb  and  extracted  honey  is  getting  greater 
every  year.  We  see  all  kinds  of  inventions 
to  aid  in  cheapening  the  production  of  ex- 
tracted honey ;  but  if  one  looks  back  he  will 
find  there  has  been  very  little  done  to  im- 
prove on  the  production  of  comb  honey. 
For  this  reason  it  can  easily  be  seen  why 
the  drift  has  been  so  strong  toward  ex- 
tracted honey. 

We  all  know  that  bees  will  not  work  in 
sections  as  well  as  in  extracting-f  rames,  and 
that  they  are  still  more  averse  to  them  if 
the  sections  are  divided  off  by  sepaiatui^ 
I  think  my  invention  will  be  easily  untler- 
stood  by  the  aid  of  the  illustration  here- 
with produced.  The  sectional  frames  are 
made  by  pressing  together  six  dovetailed 
pieces  to  make  a  long  section  which  can  be 
cut  apart  in  the  middle  to  make  two  later 
on.  Of  course  the  dovetails  must  be  made 
so  they  will  come  right.  There  is  a  small 
metal  stay  to  support  the  top  section  strip. 
This  stay  causes  a  depression  in  the  surface 
of  the  comb  right  where  it  should  be  cot 
later  on,  and  then  the  extra  sides  of  the 
sections  are  pressed 
on,  making  two  eom- 
plete  boxes  of  honey 
from  one  frame.  These 
are  then  put  in  a  reg- 
ular shipping-case  to 
drain  for  a  few  days. 
The  shipping  -  case 
should  have  a  tin  tray 
in  the  bottom  while 
draining  to  catch  the 
drip,  and  exchanged 
later  for  a  paper  one. 
There  is  very  little 
work  about  the  whole 
process,  as  the  section- 
al frames  can  be  as- 
sembled very  rapidly 
with  my  press.  There 
is  no  necessity  of  put- 
ting the  sections  hack 
on  the  hive  for  the 
bees  to  finish  them,  as 
the  artificial  side  is 
hardly  noticeable.  The 
stay     causes     a     niee 
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rounded  edge  like  the 
natui*al  side. 

The  sectional 
frames  are  used 
crosswise  of  the  su- 
per with  full  sheets 
of  foundation,  and 
with  the  hive  level 
from  front  to  rear; 
and  with  fairly 
strong  colonies 
^aight  combs  will 
be  the  result.  If  there 
should  be  any  partly 
filled  combs  during  a 
poor  season  they  can 
be  extracted  the  same 
as  shallow  frames. 

I  would  advise  two 
sizes  of  boxes — 6% 
X  5  X IV^  for  locisd 
trade;  a  double  box 
fitting  a  ten-frame 
saper  crosswise,  or  a 
5V^x4xl%  for  eight-frame  supers  which 
can  be  used  on  a  ten-frame  hive  if  neces- 


The  finished  section.     Note  that  the  right-hand  side 
is  the  one  that  was  cut. 


sary,  pro^'ided  queen-excluding  zinc  is  ualed 
with  a  wide  frame  margin  at  the  sides>li6' 
make  it  wide  enough. 
Hamburg,  N.  Y. 


Double-length  section-super  adapted  for  eight-frame  hives. 


[In  our  opinion  the  value  of  this  plan 
hinges  upon  one  point — ^viz.,  whether  the 
bees  work  more  readily  in  long  shallow 
frames  fitted  with  foundation  than  they  do 
in  small  boxes  like  the  regular-sized  sec- 
tions. A  number  of  beekeepers  producing 
comb  honey  in  shallow  frames  have  report- 
ed to  us  that  it  costs  them  practically  as 
much  to  produce  the  honey  in  the  shidlow 
frames,  pound  for  pound,  as  in  the  small 
sections ;  that  the  reason  bees  enter  extract- 
ing-supers  more  quickly  is  because  the 
combs  in  the  latter  are  already  built.  We 
ourselves  seriously  question  whether  the 
slight  advantage  gained  by  the  larger  frames 
would  make  up  for  the  greater  amount  of 
labor  required  in  putting  together  the  six- 
_  piece  frames  with  the  stays,  cutting  the 
'"combs  apart,  fitting  in  the  third  sides, 
draining,  etc.  We  may  be  wrong — ^we  have 
been  before — and  if  we  are  we  shall  be  glad 
to  be  corrected. — Ed.] 


EZTRACTINO  FBOM  THE  BBOOD-COBIBS  BEFORE  THE  HONEY-FLOW 

TO  GIVE  THE  QUEEN  BOOM 


BY  GEORGE  M.  HUNTINGTON 


In  the  production  of  comb  honey,  which 
is  the  only  honey  produced  in  this  vicinity, 
alfalfa  is  the  main  source  of  nectar.  I  find 
that,  if  colonies  are  brought  through  the 
winter  strong  they  will  build  up  and  gather 
new  honey  for  brood-rearing,  and  there  will 
be  from  one  to  two  full  frames  of  old  honey 


remaining  in  the  hive,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  colony.  The  strong  ones 
will  have  the  most  left,  and  will  commence 
to  store  in  the  brood-frames  so  that  by  the 
time  alfalfa  is  in  bloom  (or  from  the  middle 
of  June  to  July  10,  which  is  the  time  two- 
thirds  of  the  honey  crop  is  gathered), 
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Beeff  flying  on  a  warm  day  in  January,   from  colonies  wintered  out  of  doors. 
Photographed  by  Chw.  T.  Hake,  York,  Pa. 


bi:oo^-(?iiamber  becomes  clogged  with  honey, 
atfi^  ^rowds  the  queen  to  the  lower  part  of 
tlqreB  or  four  frames  (I  use  ten-frame 
hives),  so  that,  by  the  time  the  main  flow  is 
over,  the  strong  colonies  become  weak  on 
account  of  restricted  space  for  brood,  and 
gather  little  honey  the  rest  of  the  season. 

On  the  other  hand  the  colonies  which  are 
weak  at  the  start  will  consume  all  the  old 
honey  in  brood-rearing,  and  do  not  get 
much  of  the  early  honey  on  account  of  not 
having  a  strong  field  force  at  that  time,  so 
that  their  queen  does  not  get  restricted  in 
brood  space.  These  colonies  will  become 
strong  a  little  late  for  the  beginning  of  the 
main  flow,  but  will  remain  strong  through- 
out the  rest  of  the  season,  and  store  twice 
as  much  in  supers  as  the  former  colonies  do 
during  this  latter  period,  and  they  are  then 
apt  to  be  the  strong  colonies  the  spring 
following. 

Would  extracting  two  or  three  frames 
from  the  brood-chamber  of  the  strong  colo- 
nies a  week  or  ten  days  before  the  main 
flow  keep  these  colonies  strong  the  rest  of 
the  season?  If  so,  would  it  stop  work  in 
the  comb-honey  supers?  If  the  queen  oc- 
cupied the  extracted  combs  as  soon  as  re- 
turned to  the  chamber  (say  there  are  three 
combs  to  extract,  and  that  it  is  done  one 
frame  at  a  time  three  or  four  days  apart, 
and  inserted  in  the  brood-nest  between  the 
brood,  and  the  season  is  warm  at  that  time). 


there  will  be  no  chilled  brood.  What,  would 
be  the  result  in  the  supers  if  the  bees  stop 
work  there? 

As  to  spreading  brood,  it  can  be  done 
here  any  time  after  May  15  in  ordinary 
years.  Wben  I  find  a  colony  intends  to 
swarm  I  brush  every  bee  from  the  frames 
and  put  the  frames  into  a  new  body,  leav- 
ing a  comb  of  unsealed  brood,  and  perhaps 
a  comb  of  honey  on  the  old  stand.  All  the 
sealed  brood  (and  there  will  be  very  little 
unsealed  brood  in  the  new  body)  is  placed 
on  a  new  stand  and  queen-cells  destroyed. 
an^  a  new  queen  placed  between  the  combs 
as  soon  as  enough  young  bees  have  hatched 
to  hold  the  queen  from  absconding.  I  do 
not  lose  any  brood  from  chilling.  Of  course 
the  entrance  is  made  small  until  there  an? 
enough  to  guard  it.  The  old  queen  is  left 
with  all  bees,  young  and  old,  to  draw  out 
the  new  combs.  This  overcomes  swarming 
for  the  season. 

I  have  never  had  any  spare  combs  at  this 
season,  so  I  could  not  put  empty  combe 
into  the  brood-chamber  to  see  what  the 
result  would  be.  I  have  tried  frames  of  fu.'l 
sheets  of  foundation,  which  stops  work  in 
supers  until  the  new  sheets  are  drawn  ont, 
and  the  queen  prefers  the  old  comb  for  her 
e^g-laying.  I  could,  to  an  extent,  strength- 
en the  weak  colonies  by  taking  hatching 
brood  from  the  strong  and  exchanging  with 
the  weak  for  unsealed   brood;   then  both 
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queens  would  become  honey-bound  and 
gather  but  very  little  of  the  later  flow.  If 
extracting  from  the  brood-chamber  would 
increase  the  amount  of  brood  during  the 
period  just  before  and  while  the  main  flow 
is  on,  the  honey  crop  of  the  later  flow  could 
be  doubled ;  and  even  with  my  small  apiary 
the  extractor  would  pay  for  itself  the  first 
season.  The  late  honey  is  of  a  much  heav- 
ier body  than  the  main  flow,  and  does  not 
grade  as  high.  The  main  flow  is  about  75 
per  oent  No.  1 ;  the  later  flow,  about  75  per 
tent  No.  2. 

A  strong  colony  produces  three  cases  of 
honey  which  has  the  largest  per  cent  of  No. 
1.  A  weak  colony  produces  three  cases 
mostly  No.  2.  A  colony  that  keeps  strong 
throughout  the  season  will,  produce  five 
cases  averaging  more  than  50  per  cent  No. 
1. 

For  extracting  from  two  to  three  combs 
per  season  per  colony  in  an  apiary  of  75  to 
150  colonies,  what  size  of  extractor  would 
you  advise?  The  chances  are  that  this  will 
remain  a  comb-honey  territory  on  account 
of  the  heavy  body  of  the  honey,  and  the 
extractor  would  be  used  only  to  relieve  the 
brood-chamber  or  for  extracting  from  combe 
discarded  on  account  of  drone-cells  or  other 
faults. 

Bishop,  Cal. 

[After  reading  the  above,  one  can  not 
fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  fact  that  locality, 
in  spite  of  the  frequent  jests  whenever  thj 
name  is  mentioned,  is  an  important  item  to 
be  considered,  for  it  is  emphatically  true 
that  one  system  of  management  will  not 
apply  in  all  places  by  any  means.  This 
question  of  extracting  before  the  main  hon- 
ey-flow is  one  of  these  problems  that  depend 
upon  the  locality.  In  our  opinion  there  are 
few  localities  indeed  where  extracting  be- 
fore the  honey-flow  is  necessary ;  but  under 
the  conditions  mentioned  by  our  correspon- 
dent it  is  probable  that  the  judicious  use  of 
the  extractor  in  giving  the  queen  room  to 


lay  would  be  the  wise  course  to  pursue.  If 
there  is  any  regularity  about  the  oversup- 
ply  of  stores  before  the  main  honey-flow, 
one  might  ask  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  to  supply  less  stores  in  the  fall,  and 
so  avoid  the  necessity  of  extracting  in  the 
spring.  Perhaps,  however,  it  would  be 
risky,  if  not  altogether  impossible,  to  do 
this. 

Concerning  the  use  of  the  honey-extractor 
in  the  spring,  no  less  an  authority  than  E. 
W.  Alexander  advocated  this  very  thing. 
We  quote  from  page  28  of  Alexander's 
**  Writings  on  Practical  Bee  Culture :  " 

I  honestly  think  a  moderate  a«e  of  the  extractor 
through  the  latter  part  of  May  and  fore  part  of  June, 
especially  when  running  an  apiary  for  comb  honey, 
would  be  the  means  of  many  beekeepers  securing 
twice  as  much  surplus  as  they  usually  do.  Here  at 
the  North,  May  is  the  month  of  all  the  year  when 
our  hem  require  the  closest  attention.  It  is  then 
that  we  should  care  for  them  so  that  every  inch  of 
comb  in  the  hive  may  be  utiliased  for  brood-rearing 
that  can  possibly  be  used  for  that  purpose.  Bring 
your  extractor  into  use,  cleaning  your  hives  of  near- 
ly all  capped  honey,  and  see  to  it  that  every  queen 
in  the  apiary  is  doing  her  very  best  to  crowd  the 
combe  with  brood;  then  you  will  soon  have  those 
strong  colonies  that  will  give  you  a  fine  surpluA,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  season  you  will  hardly  believe  it 
when  told  that  the  sTunmer  has  been  a  poor  one  for 
the  production  of  honey. 

If  the  main  honey-flow  is  preceded  by  a 
comparatively  long  period  of  warm  weather, 
no  doubt  there  would  be  no  risk  in  using 
the  extractor;  but  it  would  seem  to  us  un- 
wise to  extract  jtist  before  the  main  honey- 
flow,  as  otherwise  the  bees  would  probably 
have  a  tendency  to  put  the  new  honey  di- 
rectly back  into  the  same  combs,  and  it 
would  then  be  harder  to  get  them  broken 
of  this  habit  than  if  the  honey  had  been 
left  there  in  the  first  place.  Moreover, 
nothing  would  be  gained  along  the  line  of 
providing  more  room  for  the  queen. 

We  do  not  feel  competent  to  cover  the 
whole  ground  suggested  by  our  correspon- 
dent, and  we  should  like  to  hear  from  oth- 
ers, therefore,  who  may  have  had  experience 
along  this  line. — Ed.] 


A  BOTTOM.BOABD  FEEDER  BIADE  ENTIBELT  OF  METAL 


BY  JOSEPH  PINSTED 


The  accompanying  picture  shows  a  metal 
bottom-board  feeder  which  has  proved  more 
satisfactory  than  any  other  feeder  I  have 
ever  used  for  feeding  bees  in  cold  weather. 
Last  fall  I  had  over  200  colonies  that  had 
to  be  fed  from  5  to  20  lbs.  each  to  give  them 
ample  stores  for  winter;  but  on  account  of 
other  work  I  neglected  the  bees  until  the 
first  part  of  October.    Being  so  late  in  the 


season  I  had  planned  to  feed  in  a  wholesale 
way  so  as  to  be  ready  with  the  feeding  be- 
fore cold  weather  set  in;  but,  alas!  when  1 
was  ready  to  go  on  with  the  wholesale  feed- 
ing my  plans  were  shattered  on  account  of 
cold  weather  that  set  in  unexpectedly. 

I  tried  several  feeders  that  are  now  on 
the  market,  which  are  used  over  the  brood- 
nest  ;   but  those  feeders  failed  entirely  to 
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Joseph  Finsted's  metal  feeder,  designed  to  fit  under  the  back  end  of  a  hive  like  the  Alexander  feeder.     Note 

that  the  edge  of  the  tin  on  one  side  projects  enough  to  rest  on  the  end  of  the  bottom-board,  while  on 

the  other  side  it  extends  straight  up,  providing  easy  means  of  fastening  to  hiye-body  with  a  naiL 


attract  the  bees  on  account  of  the  cold,  so. 
I  had  to  resort  to  some  bottom-board  feeder 
which  would  bring  the  syrup  or  honey  in 
closer  contact  with  the  bees.  Then,  in  the 
smaller  quantities,  the  feed  could  be  stored 
before  getting  cold. 

I  tried  the  Alexander  feeder,  but  found 
the  capacity  too  small,  and  it  was  also  rather 
difficult  to  attach  it  to  the  hives.  I  then 
looked  for  a  feeder  that  would  overcome 
those  difficulties,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
more  substantial  and  have  better  lasting 
qualities  than  any  wooden  feeder.  The 
feeder  shown  answers  these  requirements, 


and  it  can  be  used  on  either  8,  9,  or  10 
frame  hives. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

[Mr.  Finsted  does  not  explain  how  the 
feeder  can  be  used  under  hives  of  different 
widths.  There  are  two  sliding  covers  for 
each  end  of  the  feeder.  (Only  one  is  shown 
in  the  engraving.)  When  a  narrow  hive  is 
used,  both  ends  project,  being  covered  by 
the  slide.  When  the  ten-frame  is  used,  only 
one  end  projects  and  the  slide  on  the  other 
end  may  be  removed  if  desired  and  not  used 
at  all.— Ed.] 


A  SUBSTITUTE  FOB  POLLEN  IN  THE  HIVE 


BY  JAMES  W.  V^ILSEY 


Last  March,  when  I  examined  my  bees,  I 
was  much  disappointed  to  find  that  no 
brood-rearing  was  going  on.  It  was  evident 
that  brood  had  been  reared  in  the  winter, 
and  there  was  little  pollen  in  the  hives.  There 
was  one  hive  in  which  I  was  sure  there 
would  be  brood  as  the  previous  year  the 
queen  had  kept  it  full  of  brood  early  and 
late;  but  this  hive  had  none  whatever. 

I  then  took  an  empty  comb,  and,  laying 
it  horizontally  upon  a  table,  I  placed  a 
scoopful  of  ordinary  wheat  flour  on  it  and 
worked  the  flour  back  and  forth  with  a  post 
card  until  it  filled  all  the  cells.  I  then 
rubbed  my  fingers  over  the  comb  to  pack 
the  flour  down  so  that  it  would  not  fall  out 
when  the  frame  was  placed  in  an  upright 
position.    This  frame  I  placed  in  one  of  the 


hives  as  far  away  from  the  cluster  of  bees 
as  I  could  get  it.  I  did  this  so  tliat  I  could 
get  at  it  to  examine  it  without  breaking  the 
cluster  of  bees,  as  the  weather  was  cold. 
The  effect  was  magical.  Brood- rearing  on 
a  large  scale  commenced  at  once,  and  many 
bees  could  be  seen  at  work  on  the  frame  of 
flour.  I  placed  similar  frames  of  flour  in 
my  other  hives  with  the  same  result,  and 
my  colonies  were  fully  two  weeks  ahead  of 
the  colonies  in  the  neighboring  apiariee. 

These  frames  of  flour  also  kept  the  bees 
from  going  out  for  ywllen  on  cold  and 
windy  days,  as  on  ifieh  days  my  bees  work- 
ed on  the  frames  of  flour  while  my  neigh- 
bors* went  out  in  the  fields  and  swampe 
looking  for  pollen. 

We  have  all  seen  the  yellowish  and  brown- 
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ish  scales  which  i^ccumulate  on  the  floors  of 
the  hives  when  much  brood-rearing  is  going 
on.  These  scaly  particles  the  bees  remove 
to  the  alighting-board.  As  soon  as  the  bees 
begin  using  flour  for  raising  brood  the  bot- 
toms of  the  hives  become  covered  with  white 
scales,  and  the  scaly  particles  which  they 


remove  to  the  alighting-board  are  also 
white. 

My  hives  are  kept  in  protecting  cases  the 
year  around,  and  the  bees  are  warm  and 
oomfortable  in  the  blustery  weather  of 
»vring. 

New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


TBANSFEBBINO  FROM  A  TREE  ON  THANKSOIVINO  DAT 


BY  AUSTIN  D.  WOLFE 


About  7:30  on  the  morning  of  Thanks- 
giving day,  1912,  I  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow and  saw  my  neighbor  Ashby  coming 
out  of  his  gate.  He  had  an  ax  in  one  hand, 
a  bucket  in  the  other,  and  he  invited  me  to 
go  with  him  to  cut  a  bee-tree  in  his  pasture. 
I  took  Paul,  an  ax,  and  a  smoker  and  veil. 
This  seemed  to  pronaise  a  good  appetite  for 
the  Thanksgiving  dinner. 

The  tree  proved  to  be  a  linn  (Southern 
basswood),  and  fairly  solid.  We  developed 
considerable  sweat  before  it  fell.  While  we 
took  breathing-spells,  a  tall  sinewy  mulatto 
swung  past  us  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  with 
an  ax  and  bucket. 

"  Better  come  along  o'  me,  Mr.  Wolfe," 
he  called. 

"Where  to,  Nimt" 

"  Oh!  I'm  goin'  to  cut  the  biggest  bee-tree 
I  ever  see,"  he  replied ;  "  better  come  and 
get  some." 

I  did  not  go,  but  remained  and  saw  how 
much  (or  how  little)  Ashby  got.    The  colo- 


ny was  small,  the  honey  poor.  It  had  not 
paid  for  the  effort. 

But  that  evening  Paul  brought  me  word 
from  Nim  that  he  had  taken  over  50  lbs.  of 
honey,  and  that  the  bees  were  golden  Ital- 
ians. So  next  morning  we  went  again,  and 
roamed  the  timber  pasture  until  the  place 
was  located.  It  was  another  big  linn,  lying 
on  its  side  on  the  slope,  with  the  evidence 
of  yesterday  in  chips,  bark,  and  old  comb. 
In  the  hollow  of  the  trunk  there  hung  as 
pretty  an  inverted  pyramid  of  bees  as  I 
ever  saw.  Right  then  and  there  I  should 
have  photographed  them. 

Into  the  frames  of  the  jumbo  hive  I  tied 
panels  of  comb  found  on  the  ground.  Then 
I  set  the  hive  in  the  hollow  of  the  tree  and 
began  work.  At  first  I  scooped  them  by 
handfuls  and  dropped  them  into  the  top  of 
the  hive.  Then  the  smoker  came  into  play. 
The  bees  dodged,  and  hid  and  tried  to  es- 
cape through  hollow  branches  and  behind 
dead  wood,  but  at  last  learned  the  way  to 


^\we  located  dose  to  »n  exposed  entity  in  the  tree  where  the  bees  formerly  made  their  home. 
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the  hive  and  marched  there.  I  worked  for 
two  hours,  and  then  was  able  to  record  only 
indifferent  success.  Nowhere  was  it  possible 
to  catch  sight  of  the  queen  or  to  gain  a 
good  indication  of  her  location.  The  shad- 
ows began  to  lengthen  under  the  cover  of 
the  hill,  and  we  felt  that  remaining  was  use- 
less, so  I  propped  up  the  hive,  with  the 
entrance  still  in  the  tree,  and  left  it  for  the 
night. 

Next  morning  with  the  little  girls  I  went 
to  see  what  further  develoi)ments  were 
noticeable.  There  were  no  bees  in  the  hol- 
low tree,  but  in  the  hive  was  a  cheerful 
humming.  Listen  as  I  might,  however,  there 
was  no  indication  of  a  queen.  In  the  early 
morning,  under  the  shadow  of  the  trees,  I 
made  some  pictures,  and  you  can  see  how 
they  turned  out.  We  then  closed  the  en- 
trance, tied  down  the  cover,  and  carried  the 
hive  by  hand  to  the  beeyard,  half  a  mile 
away. 

Now  the  picturesque  conclusion  should  be 
that  the  queen  appeared;  that,  under  judi- 


cious feeding,  the  colony  thrived,  and  that 
by  the  following  fall  they  had  yielded  a 
handsome  surplus.  Alas!  not  so.  While  I 
fed  them  the  bees  lived.  But  there  was  uo 
weather  warm  enough  to  warrant  sending 
for  a  queen.  What  the  colony  might  have 
done  under  specially  favorable  conditions  is 
a  matter  of  speculation.  Perhaps  some  oth- 
er beekeep>er  will  tell  what  he  would  liave 
done  under  similar  circumstances.  Febru- 
ary and  March  were  cold,  and  the  bees  died. 
Parkville,  Mo: 

[This  experience  only  goes  to  prove  that 
it  rarely  pays  to  transfer  a  colony,  even 
from  a  box  hive,  in  the  late  fall  of  the  year. 
The  transferred  bees  are  bewildered,  and 
their  nest  is  not  arranged  according  to  their 
liking;  and  if  there  is  no  warm  we^-ther. 
soon  the  results  are  likely  to  be  any  thing 
but  satisfactory.  If  these  goldens  could 
have  remained  in  the  tree  until  spring  they 
might  have  been  taken  at  that  time,  and 
built  up  into  a  useful  colony. — Ei^.] 


CONDITIONS  OF  THE  ''  LOCALITY   *  IN  OEOROIA 

BY  L.  W.  CROVATT 


"  Locality,"  that  term  used  by  beekeepers 
throughout  {he  United  States  in  discussions 
of  every  conceivable  character,  is  truly 
blamed  for  many  things ;  but  in  reading  the 
articles  from  the  pen  of  P.  C.  Chadwick,  of 
California,  dealing  with  the  practical  failure 
of  the  honey  yield  last  season,  I  am  struck 
with  the  changed  conditions  obtaining.  This 
is  certainly  "  locality."  To  the  contrary  of 
what  Mr.  Chadwick  writes,  I  am  constrained 
to  say  that  in  the  year  1912,  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  we  had  one  of 
the  most  successful  seasons.  The  yield  was 
bounteous,  and  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that 
the  natives  were  better  repaid  through  the 
energy  of  their  bees  than  in  several  years. 
It  appears  from  reports  sent  by  my  friends 
through  the  southeastern  section  that  the 
crop  that  season  was  the  largest  in  a  long 
while,  the  honey  being  of  that  transparent 
delicious  coloring  and  body  and  flavor  that 
demand  the  very  best  prices,  and  which  is 
calculated,  through  its  snow-white  cappings 
and  pleasing  contrast  to  the  section  wood, 
to  be  an  ornament  to  any  table,  no  matter 
how  fastidious. 

The  bees  in  this  section,  where  wintering 
problems  may  be  said  to  be  negligible,  built 
up  splendidly  for  the  spring  flow  (1913) ; 
and  this  being  the  case,  the  bees  secured 
the  full  benefit,  from  the  myriads  of  flowers 
that,  because  of  the  "open  character  of  the 


winter,"  proved  to  be  the  most  profuse  in 
many  years.  There  was  a  splendid  yield 
from  the  tupelo,  which  seems  to  be  an  early 
spring  growth  in  the  swamps  of  Georgia. 
The  poplar  is  reported  to  have  been  a  fine 
source  of  nectar;  and  in  later  times,  when 
the  gallberry  came  into  flower,  the  bees  were 
working  like  mad. 

The  ty-ty,  another  sure  source  of  surplus, 
also  yielded  to  an  abnormal  degree,  accord- 
ing to  those  in  the  comparatively  limited 
belt,  and  it  has  been  my  pri\nlege  to  eat 
some  of  each  kind.  Never  have  I  tasted  a 
finer  flavor  of  honey. 

The  natural  result  of  the  big  crop  is  that 
beekeeping  in  Georgia,  not  considering  the 
territory  of  Bro.  Wilder,  will  be  given  s 
stimulus  for  next  year.  Neighbors  of  the 
successful  men  have  taken  notice  of  the 
crop  this  year,  and  optimism  seems  to  be 
in  the  very  air. 

Considering  the  fact  that  we  have,  in  this 
region,  none  of  the  yielding  plants  regard- 
ed as  "  staples  "  by  brother  beekeepers  of 
the  North  and  West — notably  clover,  bass- 
wood,  alfalfa,  etc.,  the  results  of  the  sprini: 
work  in  Georgia  and  parts  of  South  Caro- 
lina are  of  a  particularly  gratifying  char- 
acter. 

"  Gallberry "  may  not,  perhaps,  sound 
so  romantic,  as  suggested  in  the  ABC;  bnt 
no  one  can  deny  the  fact,  who  has  ever 
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Hunting  the  bee-tree. 

tasted  the  honey  from  this  plant,  that  it  is 
a  superfine  product  which  is  bought  with 
avidity  by  the  general  classes  who  consume 
honey.  Frona  the  fact  that  at  least  75  to  90 
per  cent  of  this  lioney  is  consumed  in  the 
South,  however,  this  may  explain  why  the 
irallberry  and  ty-ty  honey  are  not  better 
known  in  the  leading  markets. 

Ver\'  frequently  some  of  the  big  men 
wnie  out  in  print  with  the  statement  that 
better  values  may  be  secured,  or  should  be 
secured,  for  boney.  The  facts  of  the  case, 
however,  are  that  the  average  rural  bee- 
keeper is  already  reaping  the  harvest  from 
this  source,  for  I  find  that  they  are  now 
securing  from  12  to  12i/^  cents  per  section 
at  wholesale,  and  the  demand  is  good  at 
these  values. 

Years  ago  a  buyer  could  secure  all  the 
boney  needed  at  from  8  to  10  cents  per 
pound;  but  this  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past, 
for  the  average  citizen  of  the  country  hav- 
ing changed  over  to  the  modern  hives  from 
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the  old-fashioned  box,  is  securing  surplus 
in  splendid  marketing  condition. 

Two  young  men  at  Meldrim,  Ga.,  recently 
purchased  an  apiary  of  75  colonies  for 
$600.  They  increased  to  160  colonies,  and 
secured  12,000  pounds  surplus  of  extracted 
honey.  The  bees  were  subsequently  moved 
to  Pennsylvania  for  a  fall  yield. 

Another,  at  Ellabelle,  purchased  a  large 
number  of  new  hives  for  section  honey.  He 
transferred  his  entire  yard  of  forty  box 
hives  to  movable-comb  hives;  captured  22 
swarms  in  the  spring,  and  has  secured  sev- 
eral thousand  pounds  of  comb  honey,  to  the 
surprise  and  envy  of  his  neighbors. 


The  trunk  cut  off  four  or  five  feet  from  the  {p-ound. 

We  may  not  have  another  big  yield  for 
some  years;  but  the  indications  are  that 
many  people  who  see  visions  of  some  "  easy 
naoney  "  will  make  a  try  for  a  crop  next 
year  any  way.  They  may  reap  better  than 
they  know. 

Savannah,  Ga.,  June  23. 


ONE  HUNDRED  POUNDS  OF  HONET  FROM  A  BEE-TREE 


BY  J.  BAKULA 


I  have  often  had  the  opportunity  of 
watching  a  bee-tree  cut  at  night ;  but  on  the 
special  occasion  concerning  which  I  write, 
the  cutting  of  the  tree  had  to  be  accom- 
plished on  a  nice  warm  afternoon,  as  we 
had  to  leave  for  home  that  same  evening. 


Tlie  tree  was  a  short  scrubby  redoak  (30 
or  40  ft.  tall)  as  often  seen  at  the  edge  of 
a  field,  some  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  in 
diameter,  I  judge  it  to  be  now.  There  were 
two  trees  growing  from  the  same  stump,  so 
we  cut  it  four  or  five  feet  from  the  grounr] 
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in  order  to  allow  the 
saw  to  enter  between 
the  trees. 

When  we  started  to 
cut  we  discovered  it  to 
be  merely  a  shell  about 
two  inches  in  thickness 
all  around,  the  cut  we 
made  being:  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  hon- 
ey. Cutting  away  the 
wood  was  done  in  a 
short  time,  as  large 
pieces  could  be  split 
at  a  time,  as  it  wasn't 
thick. 

It  was  a  shame  to 
tear  up  the  honey,  as 
it  was  packed  in  there 
90  close  and  nice,  the 
combs  all  being  sepa- 
rate and  not  built  to- 
gether as  seen  some- 
times. It  occupied  a 
space  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet.  Had  the  bees  had 
more  space  I'm  certain 
there  would  have  been 
much  more  honey,  as 
the  colony  was  a  large 
one,  and  it  had  been 
there  since  early  in  the 
spring.  I  judge  there 
was  about  100  pounds 
in  the  tree. 

I  shall  also  have  to 
give  you  an  idea  of 
how  I  was  prepared 
for  the  battle.  My  friend  tied  a  mosquito- 
bar  over  my  head,  but  failed  to  tie  it  bee- 
tight,  allowing  three  bees  to  enter,  so  that 
I  had  a  chance  to  count  them.  I  had  on 
gauntlet  gloves  with  handkerchiefs  tied 
around  my  wrists.  As  I  chopped,  the  hand- 
kerchiefs worked  off,  allowing  the  bees  to 
get  at  my  wrists ;  but  1  was  game.  I  stayed 
to  the  finish.    When  completed  I  discovered 
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my  wrists  somewhat  larger  than  usual,  and 
I  had  a  double  chin,  which  prolonged  my 
stay  in  the  country  a  day  longer.  The  next 
morning  quite  early  the  bees  were  all  settled 
in  a  bunch  underneath,  so  they  were  easily 
swept  into  a  hive  with  a  whisk-broom. 

Dubuque,  la. 

[The  fourth  picture,  showing  some  of  the 
honey  obtained,  is  given  on  the  cover. — Ed.] 


THE  ACT  OF  AN  OUTLAW 


BY  THK  OUTLAW 


Continued  from  the  March  Ut  issue,  page  177. 


Adjoining  the  house  was  a  garden  of 
semi-tropical  trees  and  shrubs.  This  garden 
was  the  property  of  certain  people  living 
several  thousand  miles  away — heirs  of  an 
eccentric  old  man.  During  the  old  man's 
lifetime  the  garden  had  been  one  of  his 
hobbies ;  but  since  his  death  the  garden  had 


received  but  little  care.  It  was  in  this  gar- 
den, screened  from  passers-by  along  the 
streets,  that  I  placed  my  hive  of  bees. 

GETTING  COMBS  BUILT. 

As  I  have  previously  stated,  I  used  no 
foundation.  Not  one  penny  in  money  have 
I  spent   to  acquire  any  thing  whatsoever 
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necessary  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  colony. 
The  procedure  I  followed  was  this:  Three 
days  after  hiving  the  swarm  I  took  all  the 
comb  built  up  to  that  time;  and  with  the 
aid  of  a  piece  of  twine  string  I  tied  the  bits 
of  oomb  into  a  frame.  From  that  time  on, 
additional  frames  were  added  as  necessary, 
care  being  taken  to  place  the  new  frame 
between  two  frames  of  unsealed  brood  when- 
ever possible.  From  experience  in  making 
increase  I  have  found  that  comb  will  be 
built  faster,  and  will  be  more  apt  to  be 
worker  comb  when  the  empty  frame  is 
placed  in  the  manner  just  stated. 

In  the  matter  of  avoiding  drone  comb, 
there  is  another  little  kink  that  can  be  prac- 
ticed. That  is,  when  drone  comb  is  built, 
to  make  a  practice  of  tearing  it  out,  then 
reversing  the  frame  end  for  end.  The  re- 
sult is  that  quite  often  the  bees  think  they 
have  that  drone  oomb  yet,  and  build  work- 
er oomb  in  place  of  the  drone  comb  you 
have  removed. 

In  order  to  practice  successfully  the  fore- 
going, it  is  necessary,  to  go  through  the 
hives  two  or  three  times  a  week,  depending 
on  how  fast  comb  is  being  built.  It  might 
be  well  to  state  also  that  the  practice  out- 
lined is  in  case  oomb  is  being  built  in  the 
brood-nest.  Surplus  oomb  is  a  different 
matter.  If  store  combs  are  being  built  it  is 
best  to  let  them  build  them  as  the  bees  see 
fit,  or  use  foundation  if  you  want  worker 
comb. 

And  here,  perhaps,  a  few  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  wax  production  might  not  be  out 
of  the  way.  Some  years  ago  this  matter, 
aside  from  honey  production,  was  quite 
widely  discussed;  and  at  that  time,  under 
certain  conditions,  I  practiced  wax  produc- 
tion successfully.  It  was  in-  Cuba.  There, 
as  is  well  known,  the  honey  season  is  in  the 
winter  season  during  the  campanilla  bloom. 
However,  the  swarming  season  is  in  the 
summer  months,  from  April  to  October, 
and  during  these  months  the  bees  transpose 
all  the  honey  gathered  into  brood  and  wax 
— the  rule  being  that  it  is  alnK>st  impossible 
to  secure  any  surplus  honey  during  the 
summer  months.  As  increase  was  not  want- 
ed, my  object  was  to  produce  wax  in  place 
of  bees.  The  method  used  was  to  have 
nothing  but  worker  comb  in  the  brood-nest, 
and  quite  often  the  brood-nest  was  con- 
tracted. In  the  super,  every  other  comb 
was  removed,  care  being  taken  to  leave  only 
worker  combs.  Empty  frames  were  then 
placed  between  the  combs  in  the  super,  and 
a  queen-excluder  between  the  super  and 
brood-nest.  The  result  was  quite  success- 
ful, the  bees  building  drone  comb  in  the 
empty  frames;  and  as  the  bees  desired  and 


expected  the  queen  to  lay  in  the  drone  oomb 
so  built,  they  held  it  open,  no  honey  being 
stored  in  the  new  comb.  AH  that  was  nec- 
essary to  complete  the  operation  was  to 
make  the  rounds  of  the  hives  every  week 
and  cut  out  the  comb  so  built.  This  pro- 
cedure quite  successfully  held  down  swarm- 
ing, and  converted  the  surplus  energy  of 
tlie  bees  into  profit. 

The  problem  here  confronting  me  with 
my  little  swarm  of  bees  was  to  build  them 
up  as  strong  as  possible;  get  all  the  comb 
built  that  could  well  be  done,  so  as  to  have 
something  to  work  with  when  the  real  hon- 
ey-flow came  on  in  the  spring.  As  I  have 
previously  stated,  it  was  at  the  end  of  the 
honey-flow  when  1  captured  my  bees.  While 
the  summer  flow  here  is  in  many  ways 
similar  to  the  summer  flow  in  Cuba,  yet  the 
bees  have  no  desire  to  swarm.  Th^y  seem 
to  know  that  the  winter  months  will  bring 
hard  times,  and  not  a  time  of  prosperity. 

At  the  end  of  two  months  my  colony  had 
completed  eight  combs,  which  number  filled 
the  hive,  and  with  the  completion  of  the 
eighth  comb  there  was  another  problem. 
To  have  attempted  to  have  the  bees  build 
in  the  super  would  have  been  out  of  the 
question,  for  two  reasons :  First,  they  were 
not  strong  enough,  even  under  normal  con- 
ditions, to  have  allowed  a  sufficient  cluster 
of  bees  to  be  formed  in  the  super  to  build 
comb;  and,  second,  had  there  been  enough 
be«5,  there  was  not  a  sufficient  flow  of  honey 
to  induce  them  to  build  in  the  super. 

But  the  bees  could  and  would  repair 
a  breach  made  in  a  vital  part  of  the 
brood-nest.  So  I  continued  as  before,  plac- 
ing an  empty  frame,  one  at  a  time,  between 
two  unsealed  frames  of  brood,  the  combs 
that  were  removed  being  placed  in  the 
super,  with  the  result  that  I  continued  to 
get  a  frame  of  worker  comb  built  every 
week  or  ten  days,  where,  had  the  bees  been 
left  to  their  own  devices,  they  would  not 
have  built  an  inch  of  comb. 

THE  ANNUAL  CLEAN-UP  DAY. 

While  mattters  were  thus  progresising 
smoothly  within  the  hive,  a  cloud  appeared 
on  my  horizon  in  the  form  of  an  announce- 
ment, made  by  the  mayor  of  the  city,  to  the 
effect  that  September  10  would  be  the  annu- 
al clean-up  day.  Clean-up  day,  I  might 
state,  is  an  annual  occurrence  here.  A 
proclamation  is  issued  by  the  mayor  of  the 
city,  and  every  householder  and  property 
owner  is  requested  to  put  matters  right 
about  his  premises.  Briefly  stated,  it  is  a 
universal  external  housecleaning  in  which 
the  entire  city  participates.  This  meant 
that  the  representatives  of  the  heirs  who 
owned  the  land  where  the  bees  were  located 
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Seventeen  colonies  on  a  25-foot  lot  in  Kansas  City,  Kan.     See  article  by  A.  T.  Rodman  in  last  issue. 


would  follow  his  usual  custom  of  hiring 
two  or  three  meu  for  a  day  to  prune  and 
trim  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  garden; 
and  if  the  bees  were  allowed  to  remain,  it 
meant  their  discovery,  and  the  opportunity 
of  my  being  a  defendant  in  the  police  court, 
together  with  the  confiscation,  or  at  least 
banishment,  of  the  bees  from  the  confines  of 
the  city.  In  the  language  of  Grover  Cleve- 
land, I  was  "  confronted  with  a  condition, 
not  a  theory,"  and  that  meant  that  some- 
thing had  to  be  done. 

Where  the  true  nature  of  a  condition  is 
understood,  there  is,  as  a  rule,  some  way 
in  which  to  meet  it.  While  Robert  Burns 
stated  a  truism  when  he  sang — 


The  best-laid  plans  of  mice  and  men 
Gang  aft  aglee, 

and  uttered  a  thought  that  has  been  a  pop- 
ular saying  ever  since,  nevertheless  the  only 
reason  for  the  sad  accident  recounted  by 
Bums  was  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  con- 
ditions; for  had  the  mouse  known  and 
taken  care  to  build  its  nest  lower  down  than 
a  plow-furrow.  Burns  would  never  have  had 
cause  for  lament.  For  my  part,  I  took  the 
initiative,  with  the  result  that  the  proclar- 
mation  of  the  mayor,  the  deed  of  the  care- 
taker, and  the  acts  of  the  laborers  came  to 
naught,  and  the  bees  remained  within  the 
confines  of  the  city. 

To  be  continued. 


TENNESSEE  BEEKEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION,  NASHVILLE,  JANUABT  30 

BY  J.  M.  BUCHANAN,  SEC. 


A  most  interesting  and  instructive  meet- 
ing of  the  Tennessee  Beekeepers'  Associa- 
tion was  held  at  Nashville  on  Jan.  30,  with 
perhaps  the  best  attendance  in  the  history 
of  the  Association.  Papers  and  addresses 
on  vital  topics,  together  with  lively  discus- 
sions, took  up  the  entire  day. 

The  opening  address  was  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  J.  M.  Davis,  of  Spring  Hill, 
whose  subject  was  "  The  Bee  as  Man's  Co- 
worker." He  gave  an  outline  of  the  history 
of  beekeeping,  and  showed  the  value  of  the 
work  of  the  bees,  both  in  thr>  production  of 
honey  and  wax,   and   in   their  aid   in   the 


fertilization  of  fruit-bloom.  He  pointed 
out  the  fact  that  the  apricot  is  the  only 
stone  fruit  that  is  not  dependent  on  the 
bees  or  other  insects  for  the  proper  pollin- 
ation of  its  blossoms. 

"Fancy  Comb  Honey  in  Spite  of  Foul 
Brood  "  was  the  subject  of  ^  talk  by  L.  F. 
Watkins,  of  Nashville.  Mr.  Watkins  told 
how,  in  addition  to  managing  a  farm  of 
200  acres,  he  had  cleaned  up  an  apiary  of 
nearly  100  colonies  badly  affected  with 
American  foul  brood,  and  at  the  same  time 
had  produced  a  good  crop  of  fancy  comb 
honey. 
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In  a  discussion  on  marketing  honey  a 
number  of  good  points  were  brought  out. 
and  emphasis  was  given  to  the  need  of 
proper  grading  and  packing,  and  also  to 
the  advantage  of  holding  up  the  price.  It 
was  shown  that  it  is  folly  to  spend  time 
and  labor  producing  a  crop  of  nice  honey 
and  then  selling  for  whatever  the  merchant 
offers.  There  is  a  demand  for  all  our  prod- 
uct in  the  local  markets,  and  at  good 
prices. 

Another  discussion  was  in  regard  to 
controlling  swarming.  It  seems  that  most 
of  the  members  just  "  let  'em  swarm,"  as 
that  seems  to  be  the  easiest  way  to  "  con- 
trol "  swarming.  It  was  pointed  out  that, 
in  the  production  of  comb  honey,  with  pro- 
longed and  intermittent  flows  such  as  we 
have,  there  is  no  satisfactory  method  of 
prevention  of  swarming.  It  is,  perhaps, 
as  well  to  allow  them  to  swarm  once,  and 
th^n  throw  the  strength  of  the  colony  to  the 
swarm.  When  working  for  extracted  honey 
it  is  a  much  easier  matter,  as  was  stated  by 
B.  G.  Davis,  as  the  use  of  young  queens, 
plenty  of  storage  room,  particularly  of 
drawn  combs,  and  good  ventilation,  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  solving  the  prob- 
lem. 

Miss  Mira  Tandy,  of  Nashville,  gave  an 
address  on  "  Beekeeping  as  a  Supplemental 
Course  in  the  Public  Schools."  She  favored 
the  organization  of  beekeeping  clubs  among 
the  boys  and  girls,  after  the  manner  of  the 
boys'  com  clubs.  Such  clubs  would  create 
an  interest  in  beekeeping,  and  she  thought 


would  help  to  keep  the  boys  and  girls  on 
the  farm. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Ward,  State  Apiary  Inspector, 
gave  a  review  of  the  inspection  work  for 
the  past  season.  He  said  there  was  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  foul-brood  situation  in 
the  State,  and  that,  with  proper  care,  the 
disease  could  be  kept  under  control.  Dr. 
Ward  spoke  of  the  symptoms,  and  gave  the 
methods  of  treatment  recommended  for  the 
disease.  He  showed  that  the  introduction 
of  a  hardy  strain  of  Italian .  stock  is  essen- 
tial in  the  cure  of  European  foul  brood. 
As  for  sacbrood,  he  thought  a  change  of 
queens  all  that  was  needed,  although  this 
had  not  been  thoroughly  tested.  He  said  he 
had  seen  whole  apiaries  wiped  out  by  sac- 
brood. 

A  paper  by  Porter  Ward,  of  Elkton,  Ky., 
was  read,  in  which  he  told  of  producing  ten 
tliousand  pounds  of  honey  from  100  colo- 
nies, besides  running  a  farm  of  150  acres. 
This  was  bulk  comb  honey,  and,  by  the 
way,  this  seems  to  be  quite  a  popular  way 
of  packing  honey  in  this  State. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year :  President,  T.  J.  Ayers,  Cedar 
Hill;  Vice-president,  W.  B.  Romine,  Pu- 
laski ;  Secretary,  J.  M.  Buchanan,  Franklin. 
Dr.  J.  S.  Ward  and  J.  M.  Buchanan  were 
selected  as  delegates  to  the  National  con- 
vention at  St.  Lfouis. 

After  the  convention  adjourned,  an  hour 
was  spent  in  a  general  social  chat,  which 
was  enjoyed  by  all. 

Franklin,  Tenn.,  Feb.  4. 


WISCONSIN  STATE  BEEKEEPERS'  CONVENTION 


BY  HARRY  LATHROP 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Beekeepers'  Association  was  held  in 
the  assembly  chamber  at  the  State  Capitol, 
Feb.  3  and  4.  The  attendance,  while  none 
too  large,  was  better  than  it  has  been  in  late 
years.  Considering  the  resources  of  the 
State  for  beekeeping,  we  should  have  one 
of  the  strongest  State  associations  in  the 
Union ;  whereas  we  have  hardly  an  average 
in  numbers.  I  think  the  reason  is,  our  State 
is  so  rich  in  other  agricultural  resources, 
especially  in  dairying  and  stock-raising, 
that  organized  beekeeping  is  crowded  out. 

At  the  opening  of  the  convention,  the 
Secretary,  Gus.  Dittmer,  announced  that 
our  President,  Jacob  Hoffman,  had  died 
during  the  year ;  and  Vice-president  Wilcox 
Lot  being  present,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
appoint  a  temporary  president.  N.  E. 
France,  Slate  Bee  Inspector,  was  appointed. 


and  took  the  chair.  He  introduced,  as  the 
ftrst  and  principal  speaker,  Rev.  Father 
Jaeger,  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Jaeger  is  at  the 
head  of  the  Department  of  Apiculture  in 
the  Minnesota  State  University.  His  topic 
was,  "  The  present  needs  of  beekeeping." 
"  First,"  he  said,  "  we  should  look  forward 
to  see  what  is  the  goal  or  object  toward 
which  we  are  to  work."  This  goal,  as  he 
stated  it,  is  the  placing  of  beekeeping  upon 
such  a  solid  basis  that  it  will  yield  a  fair 
profit.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
vears  ago,  when  the  farmers  made  and  sold 
butter  of  all  grades,  colors,  and  flavors,  the 
price  was  very  low.  Since  the  dairy  inter- 
ests have  been  organized,  and  the  product 
made  uniform  and  excellent,  the  sale  has 
greatly  increased,  while  the  price  has  been 
getting  higher  all  the  time.  The  ultimate 
aim  of  the  beekeeper  should  be  the  produc- 
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tion  and  marketing  of  the  perfect  section, 
and  then  the  price  will  follow.  One  great 
need^  he  said,  is  leaders.  "  Too  many  keep 
bees  who  are  not  beekeepers.  We  need 
men  and  women  who  have  the  time,  disposi- 
tion, and  will  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
occupation  of  beekeeping." 

"  Casual  beekeepers  will  not  advance  the 
industry;  real  beekeepers  will  produce  and 
place  upon  the  market  a  good  and  uniform 
product." 

"  The  aid  of  the  State  is  also  needed,  and 
the  Stalte  must  be  impressed  that  beekeep- 
ing amounts  to  something." 

He  told  of  the  independent  department 
of  beekeeping  in  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, and  how  it  was  secured  through  the 
legislature  and  not  by  the  consent  of  the 
university.  "  Beekeeping,"  he  said,  "would 
bring  as  good  returns  as  any  other  branch 
of  industry,  and  the  beekeepers  must  have 
the  help  of  the  legislature." 

At  the  close  of  the  address  Mr.  France 
stated  that  last  year  our  legislature  made  a 
new  law  carrying  an  appropriation  of  two 
thousand  dollars,  which  was  secured  easier 
than  the  one  we  got  seventeen  years  ago 
carrying  five  hundred. 

Next  followed  a  paper  on  the  subject, 
"  Should  a  Young  Man  Specialize  in  Bee- 
keeping?" Opinions  differed  on  this.  Some 
thought  it  best,  while  some  advised  going 
slow  and  combining  beekeeping  with  some 
other  business. 

Mr.  Allen,  our  delegate  to  the  last  Na- 
tional convention  for  1913,  was  called  on 
for  his  report,  which  he  gave.    He  related 


mostly  what  has  been  published  in  the  jour- 
nals, but  spoke  in  particular  of  the  fact  that 
he  had  been  one  who  did  not  approve  of 
the  purchase  of  the  Review  by  the  board  of 
directors. 

I  will  here  state  frankly  that  the  Wis- 
consin association,  as  a  whole,  does  not 
seem  to  have  confidence  in  the  National 
organization.  There  is  not  a  good  feeling. 
The  sentiment  was  freely  expressed  that 
they  were  dissatisfied  with  the  change  in 
constitution  whereby  the  National  lost  its 
protective  phase. 

Some  spoke  of  a  movement  to  start  an 
independent  National  organization  having 
the  protective  distinction;  and  finally  the 
convention  voted  to  send  no  delegate  to  St. 
Louis.  However,  brethren,  be  not  discon- 
certed, for  this  is  not  a  case  in  which  the 
tail  is  to  wag  the  dog. 

Prof.  Saunders  ("Bug"  department  of 
the  University)  spoke  on  the  value  of  the 
University  short  course  in  beekeeping.  Mr. 
France,  Jr.,  described  some  of  the  work  that 
had  been  attempted  during  the  two  seasons 
since  the  department  was  started.  While 
only  a  start  has  been  made,  and  there  is  a 
lack  of  means,  we  can  see  that  in  the  future 
such  a  department  can  do  very  valuable 
work,  such  as  can  not  be  carried  out  by  the 
individual  beekeeper. 

On  the  evening  of  the  first  day  the  mem- 
bers took  a  street  car  and  went  over  to  the 
University  Agricultural  Department  and 
listened  to  a  lecture  on  State  inspection  by 
N.  E.  France,  State  Inspector.  This  was 
appreciated,  as  was  also  the  exhibition  of 
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materials  that  the  department  of  beekeeping 
has  gathered  in  one  of  the  rooms. 

One  part  of  the  program  was  the  intro- 
duction .  of  short  talks  on  some  new  thing 
that  each  member  had  discovered  during  the 
past  season.  I  will  not  relate  any  of  these, 
because  none  of  them  proved  to  be  new  to 
any  one  except  the  one  who  gave  them. 
Introduction  of  queens  by  the  smoke  meth- 
od was  tlescribed  and  discussed.  It  was  ap- 
proved by  those  why  had  tried  it. 


The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  fol- 
lows: President,  N.  E.  France;  Vice-presi- 
dent, Frank  Wilcox;  Secretary,  Gus.  Ditt- 
mer ;  Treasurer,  Harry  Lathrop. 

The  writer  hopes  that  the  National  con- 
vention will  be  a  hummer,  and  that  the 
Wisconsin  men  will  come  up  to  their  annunl 
meeting  next  year  feeling  fine,  and  get  into 
line  like  good  little  boys. 

Bridgeport,  Wis.,  Feb.  9. 


HAKINO  mCBEASE  BT  TAKINO  A  FEW  COBIBS  OF  BEES  FBOM  EACH 

OF  THE  STBONO  COLONIES,  AND  AT  THE  SAME 

TIME  PBEVENT  SWABMINO 


BY  W.  C.   MURDIN 


About  every  eight  or  ten  days  we  look 
through  our  colonies ;  and  if  we  think  they 
are  getting  a  little  too  strong  in  bees  and 
brood,  and  do  not  have  enough  room  for  the 
queens  to  lay,  we  take  one  or  two  combs  of 
sealed  brood  and  the  bees  that  are  on  them 
and  put  them  in  an  empty  hive.  We  do  the 
same  with  other  hives  that  are  too  strong, 
and  when  we  have  enough  combs  to  fill  the 
empty  hive  we  give  them  a  comb  of  honey 
and  also  a  comb  of  eggs,  putting  this  latter 
in  the  center  of  the  hive  where  it  will  keep 
warm.  This  comb  of  e^s  will  provide 
young  larvae  with  which  the  bees  can  start 
queen-cells  if  *here  is  no  young  queen  to 
give  thejn.  In  a  few  days'  time  we  thus 
have  a  good  strong  colony. 

Some  will  wonder  whether  these  bees, 
being  mixed  up  from  so  many  hives,  will 
not  fight  and  kill  each  other.  We  made  up 
some  twenty  colonies  last  season  in  thi? 
way,  and  we  have  had  no  trouble  along  this 
line.  I  like  to  make  up  these  artificial  colo- 
nies on  a  good  hot  day  if  I  can,  fo»  then 
most  of  the  old  bees  are  out  of  the  hive  in 
the  field,  and  there  are  not  so  many  on  the 
combs  to  hinder  me  in  finding  the  queen.  I 
always  make  sure  that  I  do  not  get  the 
queen  on  one  of  the  frames  of  brood  that 
I  take  out,  of  course.  Most  of  the  bees 
taken  away  are  young  bees,  and  they  mix 
with  bees  from  other  hives  easily,  and  also 
stay  in  the  new  hive  without  trouble,  for. 
so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  one  hive  is 
just  about  as  good  as  another.  However, 
when  the  new  hive  is  about  full  of  bees,  if 
I  see  any  of  them  that  look  a»  though  they 
were  going  to  fight  each  other  I  give  a 
few  puffs  of  smoke,  and  they  soon  quiet 
down. 

Some  will  say  that  it  takes  too  long  to 
wait  until  the  bees  can  start  queen-cells  of 


their  own,  so,  if  desired,  one  can  provide 
young  queens,  either  of  his  own  raising  or 
some  bought  from  a  breeder,  and  give  one 
to  each  new  colony  started  just  as  though 
requeening. 

If  one  has  all  the  colonies  he  wishes,  and 
does  not  care  to  increase  his  apiary  too 
much,  it  is  well  not  to  give  the  bees  a  laying 
queen,  but  let  them  start  queen-cells  of  their 
own.  It  will  be  some  time  before  there  is 
any  brood  from  the  young  queen.  Conse- 
quently it  will  be  quite  a  while  before  there 
will  be  more  new  bees  in  the  colony. 

In  about  ten  days  after  going  through 
the  old  colonies  the  first  time,  go  through 
them  again  and  see  how  strong  they  are. 
If  any  of  them  show  signs  of  starting 
queen-cells,  showing  that  there  is  danger 
that  they  will  swarm,  take  out  a  comb  or 
two  of  brood  and  shake  the  bees  all  off  back 
into  the  old  hive;  then  put  these  combs  of 
brood  in  the  new  hives  that  were  started 
some  days  before,  at  the  same  time  taking 
out  of  the  new  hive  some  of  the  combs  that 
had  brood  in  them  when  the  colony  was  first 
started.  By  this  time  these  should  be  emp- 
ty ;  and  if  these  empty  combs  are  put  back 
in  the  old  colony  the  old  queen  will  have 
more  rc':'i:  tu  lay  in.  In  this  way  the  old 
queen  can  keep  both  colonies  going  until 
the  new  colony  has  a  laying  queen  of  its 
own.  Then,  toi/,  giving  the  eld  queen  plenty 
of  room  to  lay  in  helps  a  good  deal  toward 
preventing  swarming. 

By  the  old  way  of  making  increase  it 
often  makes  both  the  new  and  the  old  colony 
weak  for  a  long  time  to  come;  while  by  the 
plan  that  I  have  described,  of  taking  a 
rcnab  '^i*  two  of  bees  and  brood  at  a  time, 
the  old  colony  is  left  in  good  condition  for 
work  at  any  time  when  the  honey-flow 
comes.    One  can  give  the  new  colony  enong:l\ 
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Delegates  in  attendance  at  the  meeting  of  the  Naiionai   Be<>keeperb'  Asi^ociation,   St.  Loais,  Mo., 

Feb.  17.  18,  19,  1914. 

itoba,  in  the  spring,  and  some  very  cold 
windy  days  that  are  hard  on  the  bees. 

Last  season  none  of  our  old  colonies 
wanted  to  swarm,  in  spite  of  the  very  hot 
weather  that  we  had.  We  like  to  keep  all 
colonies  good  and  strong  right  along,  for 
the  hives  that  contain  lots  of  bees  are  the 
ones  from  which  we  get  most  of  the  honey. 

Gladstone,  Man.,  Can. 


combs  of  bees  and  brood  right  along  to 
make  it  just  as  strong  as  any  colony  in  the 
yard.  We  have  started  new  colonies  this 
way  quite  early  in  the  season,  even  when 
the  weather  was  fairly  cold.  But  when  the 
nights  are  cold  we  cover  the  hives  up  until 
they  are  well  protected,  and  we  have  never 
lost  a  comb  of  brood  from  chilling.  We 
have  some  quick  changes,  too,  here  in  Man- 


BEEKEEPmO  BT  A  FABBDBB'S  WIFE  AMONO  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF 

NORTH  CAROLINA 


BY  MRS.  J.  T.  REEVES 


I  have  thought  that  our  experience  with 
bees  might  interest  the  readers  of  Glean- 
ings, especially  the  women,  as  T  am  4 he 
"  beeman  "  at  our  place.  My  husband  is  a 
great  lover  of  honey,  and  wanted  to  get 
some  bees.  We  tried  to  buy  some,  but 
failed  to  find  any  for  sale,  as  almost  every 
one  wanted  more  bees  than  he  had.  Then, 
too,  some  think  it  is  bad  luck  to  sell  bees. 
Finally,  however,  when  a  neighbor  offered 
us  some  black  bees  in  box  hives  on  shares 
we  took  two  stands  and  kept  them  two 
years.  Both  colonies  swarmed.  We  lost 
one  of  the  swarms,  and  the  parent  colony 
from  which  the  other  one  had  issued  we  lost 
because  the  bees  robbed  it  out  before  it 
grew  strong  enough. 

Soon  after  this,  one  of  my  husband's 
friends  from  the  other  side  of  the  mountain 


said  his  mother  had  five  colonies  that  she 
would  sell  for  three  dollars  apiece.  T  thought 
we  should  not  get  so  many  at  the  start,  as  I 
did  not  expect  any  thing  except  enough 
honey  for  the  table.  However,  my  husband 
brought  them  across  the  mountain  late  in 
the  fall,  and  these  bees  have  been  a  constant 
source  of  surprise  and  delight  ever  since. 
We  have  made  many  mistakes,  but  I  think 
we  have  profited  by  them — at  least,  enough 
not  to  make  the  same  mistakes  again. 

The  first  season  (1912)  was  a  fine  one  for 
bees.  We  did  not  put  on  supers  until  after 
swarming  time,  and  what  a  time  we  did 
have!  We  ran  out  of  movable-comb  hives 
and  had  to  use  all  kinds  of  boxes.  The  first 
colony  swarmed  four  times,  and  in  all  we 
had  fourteen  swarms.  Some  of  these  we 
doubled,  and  some  we  returned  to  the  old 
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hives  so  that  in  all  we  wintered  just  four- 
teen colonies.  As  I  think  of  it  now  it  seems 
a  wonder  that  we  got  any  honey  at  all ;  but 
the  bees  did  most  of  their  swarming  during 
locust  bloom,  and  we  secured  more  honey 
than  our  family  of  seven  could  use.  We 
sold  some  and  divided  with  relatives  and 
friends.  This  locust  honey  was  the  wonder 
of  every  one  who  saw  it,  as,  indeed,  all  of 
our  honey  is  to  the  people  here  who  keep 
bees  on  the  "  robbing  "  plan.  The  locust 
honey  is  water-white,  and  has  a  very  fine 
flavor.  The  flow  from  locust  is  a  little  un- 
certain on  account  of  the  danger  of  bad 
weather  or  frost,  as  in  the  case  of  the  year 
1913. 

In  the  fall  of  1912  we  had  to  feed  con- 
siderably  in  order  to  winter  the  bees;  but 
we  did  not  feed  enough.  The  follow iig 
spring  was  so  cold  that  the  bees  nearly 
starved,  and  only  six  colonies  gave  us  sur- 
plus honey  during  1913.  It  was  so  cold  all 
tlie  spring  that  we  did  not  get  any  locust 
or  apple-bloom  honey.  On  the  contrary 
they  nearly  stai-ved  until  the  last  of  June 
when  we  secured  two  supers  of  fine  honey 
from  each  of  the  best  colonies.  Later  we 
were  surprised  to  get  a  super  of  buckwheat 
honey  from  each  one,  but  we  do  not  like 
buckwheat  honey. 

We  had  no  swarming  during  1913.  I  gave 
the  bees  plenty  of  room;  and  whenever  they 
began  to  hang  out  on  the  front  of  the  hives 
I  propped  up  the  brood-chamber  on  four 
blocks.  I  am  anxious  to  see  whether  this 
will  keep  them  from  swarming  during  a 
good  year,  as  I  want  to  start  an  outyard 


somewhere  along  the  mountain.  We  live  at 
the  foot  of  the  Blue,  on  the  north  side.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  mountain  they  have  an 
entirely  different  climate  with  sourwood, 
honey-locust,  and  many  other  plants  that  do 
not  grow  on  this  side.  I  think  our  bees  go 
to  the  south  side  for  sourwood  honey.  Our 
side  of  the  mountain  is  colder  and  liigher, 
but,  nevertheless,  a  good  country  for  clover. 

The  honey  in  1913  came  too  late  for  the 
beekeepers  who  depend  merely  on  robbing 
the  colonies  in  the  fall,  and  we  were  the 
only  ones  who  had  any  honey  to  sell.  It 
was  hard  work  dividing  it,  for  the  people 
were  so  anxious  to  buy.  In  fact,  we  had  so 
much  honey  that  the  neighbors  thought  we 
fed  our  bees,  and  one  man  tried  to  feed  his 
CO  get  them  to  make  surplus  also;  but  he 
gave  it  up  when  the  bees  from  the  sur- 
rounding country  nearly  took  possession 
of  his  place. 

Our  bees  have  paid  for  themselves  several 
times  over,  and  they  certainly  furnish  plen- 
ty of  entertainment.  They  add  much  inter- 
est to  the  life  of  the  farmer's  wife,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  money.  I  have  chickens, 
turkeys,  guineas,  pigs,  and  calves  to  attend 
to,  but  1  prefer  my  bees  to  all  of  them.  My 
friends  laugh  and  tell  me  I  am  bee-crazy; 
but  they  show  some  interest  at  once  when  I 
tell  them  how  much  money  I  have  made 
from  them.  Beekeeping  is  just  as  much  a 
woman's  work  as  taking  care  of  chickens, 
and  1  never  get  too  tired  to  hive  a  swarm  or 
take  off  a  nice  super  of  honey. 

Laurel  Springs,  N.  C. 


VALUE  OF  BEES  FOB  TBANSFEBBINO  POLLEN  TO  DIFFEBENT 

VABIETIES  OF  APPLES 


BY  J.  C.  M.  JOHNSTON 


I  have  received  so  many  queries  from 
readers  of  my  article  in  Gleanings,  May  1, 
p.  316,  on  spraying  apples  and  pollinating 
the  blossoms  by  means  of  bees,  that  I  think 
it  well  to  explain  the  matter  more  fully. 

When  apples  are  in  bloom,  bees  fly  from 
flower  to  flower  and  from  tree  to  tree  to 
collect  the  honey.  Some  of  the  pollen  of 
the  blossom  clings  to  the  bees ;  some  of  it  is 
brushed  on  the  next  flower;  some  is  carried 
to  the  hive  for  bee-bread.  But  the  part  that 
is  transferred  from  flower  to  flower  pollen- 
izes  the  ovaries  of  the  blossom,  so  that  they 
begin  to  grow  and  keep  on  growing  untU 
they  develop  into  an  apple.  Bees  are  thus 
of  vast  importance  to  the  apple-grower, 
especially  since  the  pollen  does  so  much 
more  good  if  it  is  carried  to  another  flower 


instead  of  falling  on  the  organs  of  the  flow- 
er where  it  grew.  It  does  more  good  if  it 
is  carried  to  a  different  tree  instead  of  to  a 
blossom  on  its  own  tree.  Finally,  it  is  still 
more  valuable  if  the  bee  carries  it  to  a 
different  variety  of  tree  from  that  on  which 
it  grew — say  from  a  Northern  Spy  to  a 
Baldwin  or  vice  versa.  For  this  reason 
modern  orchards  are  often  planted  with  the 
varieties  alternating — first  a  row  of  Bald- 
wins, then  a  row  of  Northern  Spies,  then 
a  row  of  Greenings,  and  so  on  until  the 
whole  orchard  is  planted.  The  result  is  that 
the  bees  and  the  wind  can  readily  carry  the 
pollen  from  Greening  to  Spy,  from  Spy  to 
Baldwin,  so  that  each  apple  is  pollenized 
by  pollen  from  a  different  tree  and  from  a 
different  variety.    Then  the  apples  are  big 
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ger,  richer,  redder,  more  resistant  to  late 
frosts,  and  better  keepers.  Hence  the  or- 
chardist  wishes  to  keep  as  many  bees  as  he 
can  to  pollenize  his  blossoms. 

Now,  how  shall  we  regulate  the  spraying 
for  codling  worms  so  as  not  to  kill  the  bees 
when  they  come  to  the  bloom  for  honey, 
and,  incidentally,  to  pollenize  our  young 
apples?  Easily  enough  if  we  just  wait  until 
the  right  time  for  spraying.  After  the 
blossom-leaves  (or  petals,  as  they  are  nam- 
ed) fall,  the  nectar  dries  up,  the  stamens 
and  other  organs  in  the  flower  shrivel,  the 
calyx  opens  wide,  and  the  young  apple 
stands  erect  on  the  stem.  The  bees  now 
cease  to  visit  the  trees,  and  the  orchard  is 
in  just  the  right  condition  to  be  sprayed  for 
codling  moth. 

Take  your  gasoline-sprayer ;  set  the  pres- 
sure gauge  at  200  pounds,  and  with  a  Bor- 
deaux nozzle  (not  a  Vermorel  nozzle) 
shoot  the  spray  downward  into  the  erect 
end  of  every  young  apple  on  the  tree.    To 


do  this  you  will  have  to  stand  on  a  tower 
on  the  spray-rig,  or  else  have  a  gooseneck 
on  the  end  of  your  12  or  14  foot  bamboo 
spray-pole,  to  direct  the  spray  downward 
into  the  upright  young  apples.  The  apples 
are  in  the  right  condition,  wide  open,  and 
upright,  for  about  seven  days  after  the 
petals  fall.  At  the  end  of  the  seven  days 
the  blossoms  begin  to  close  up  and  the 
apples  to  turn  downward  on  the  stem.  The 
poison  is  now  within  the  calyx  (cup),  and 
when  the  worm  hatches  on  the  leaf  b^i&e 
the  apple,  and  crawls  into  the  calyx  for  its 
first  meal  it  gets  a  tiny  atom  of  the  poison, 
dies,  and  goes  no  further.  This  whole  range 
of  activities  —  beekeeping,  pollen  izing, 
spraying,  closing  the  blossoms,  developing 
the  apples — seems  so  nicely  adjusted  by 
nature  in  order  to  furnish  the  greatest  en- 
couragement for  the  beekeeping  orchardist 
in  his  interesting  but  arduous  work. 
New  Wilmington,  Pa. 


HABVESTINO  SWEET-CLOVER  SEED 


BY  F.  W.  LESSER 


Wesley  Foster  asks  for  "a  real  good 
method  of  gathering  sweet-clover  seed,"  p. 
8,  Jan.  1.  I  have  saved  considerable  seed; 
and  while  I  do  not  know  that  my  methods 
are  real  good,  I  do  know  that  we  have  lost 
but  little  seed. 

In  1912  we  cut  a  patch  of  a  couple  of 
acres,  and,  it  being  near  home,  we  used  a 
grain-binder  to  cut  it  with.  We  cut  it  while 
the  dew  was  on,  and  very  little  of  the  seed 
shelled  off.  We  then  put  the  bundles  in 
shocks,  the  same  as  grain,  and  let  stand  till 
the  stalks  were  thoroughly  dried  out,  when 
we  made  a  stack  of  it  to  await  the  thrasher- 
men.  We  would  have  put  it  in  the  bam  if 
we  had  had  room. 

In  hauling  we  spread  canvas  or  horse- 
blankets  over  the  hayrack  to  catch  what 
seed  fell  off.  In  1913  we  had  four  patches 
(about  five  acres  in  all)  three  miles  from 
home,  and,  as  it  was  inconvenient  to  take 
a  binder  that  distance,  we  cut  it  with  a 
mowing-machine.  A  man  followed  the  ma- 
chine with  a  fork,  and  laid  it  to  one  side  in 
small  forkfuls  out  of  the  way  of  the  ma- 
chine on  the  next  round.  It  was  allowed 
to  lie  in  this  manner  about  two  weeks,  or 
until  the  stalks  were  dried,  and  then  hauled 
and  stacked.  It  does  not  handle  nearly  as 
easily  this  way  as  it  does  when  in  bundles 
from  the  binder,  and  I  would  prefer  cutting 
with  a  binder  when  possible. 

Any  thrashing-machine  can  thrash  it,  but 
they  leave  about  thirty  per  cent  of  broken 


stalks,  etc.,  with  it,  which  must  be  removed 
with  a  fanning-mill. 

In  cutting  small  patches  with  a  scythe  we 
simply  let  it  lie  in  small  forkfuls  until 
cured.  It  may  need  to  be  turned  in  wet 
weather,  but  it  takes  a  lot  of  water  to  hart 
it.  We  have  tried  thrashing  it  with  a  flail, 
etc.  That  way  is  all  right  for  a  small  quan- 
tity, but  we  never  could  get  all  the  seed;  a 
machine  gets  practically  all  of  it. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  just  when  to 
cut  it  to  get  the  maximum  amount  of  seed, 
ar  some  seasons  there  will  be  seed  in  all 
stages  from  the  blossom  to  the  ripe  see^  at 
the  same  time;  and  if  we  wait  for  all  to 
mature,  that  which  ripened  first  may  have 
dropped  off.  The  fully  developed  green 
seed  will  ripen  to  a  certain  extent  on  the 
stalk  after  being  cut,  but  I  do  not  believe 
the  seed  is  as  good  as  that  which  ripens 
before  cutting. 

It  is  a  great  crop,  and  I  exi>ect  to  plant 
nine  acres  the  coming  spring. 

East  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


A  Narrow  Range  of  Yiakm 

Syhria,  supple  and  slender,  and  Aunt  Bella,  huXkj 
and  beni^,  had  retnred  from  a  ihoppinc  toor. 
Each  had  been  trying  to  buy  a  ready-made  salt. 

When  they  returned  home,  SyMa  was  asked  what 
success  each  had  in  their  efforts  to  be  fitted.  ''WeU,** 
said  Sylyia,  "  I  got  along  pretty  well,  but  Aunt  BeOe 
is  getting  so  fat  that  about  all  she  can  get,  ready 
made,  is  an  umbrella." — Tk*  Touth'§  Cempaniaa. 
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Heads  of  Grain  from  Different  Fields 


$75  Worth  of  Honey  the  First  Year 

I  itarted  in  the  iprin;  with  12  colonies.  I  got 
nine  swarms,  some  my  own,  snd  some  from  my 
neighbors.  I  also  bought  nine  colonies  (in  old 
hives),  making  a  total  of  80  colonies.  I  lost  two  by 
old  queens  dying,  leaving  28  to  winter. 


Fred  E.  Osborne  with  a  couple  of  his  combs  of  bees. 

Secured  $44.12  for  the  comb  honey  sold,  and 
$31.72  for  the  extracted.  This  is  a  fair  average, 
considering  some  of  the  difficulties  under  which  I 
labored. 

Norwalk,  Ohio.  Fubd  E.  Osbobns. 


Wires  Held  by  Staples  instead  of  Being  Tlireaded 
Tliroiigfa  Holes  in  tlie  End-bar 

During  the  past  season  I  have  been  using  ^-inch 
double-pointed  tacks  to  fasten  the  wires  to  the  frames 
instead  of  threading  them  through  the  holes  in  the 
end-bars,  and  find  it  easier,  requiring  no  special 
apparatus  to  hold,  measure,  or  tighten  the  wire. 
The  staples  are  also  better  since  the  wires  can  be 
drawn  tighter,  and  they  do  not  become  slack  after 
the  foundation  is  put  in  the  frames,  as  they  always 
do  with  the  usual  method  on  account  of  the  wires 
■inking  into  the  wood. 

My  usual  method  is  as  follows:  In  a  small  board 
I  drive  a  ten-penny  nail  deep  enough  to  be  firm,  set 
my  spool  on  this,  and  drive  another  nail  far  enough 
from  the  spool  to  allow  the  spool  to  turn  freely  and 
prevent  the  wire  from  unwinding  when  it  is  cut. 
Then  I  take  a  case  of  hives,  turn  it  down  so  the  hive- 


bodies  rest  on  the  end,  and  seat  myself  with  one  end 
of  this  workbench  opposite  my  left  hand;  place  my 
spool  near  the  center,  and  a  pile  of  tacks  at  my  right, 
and  with  a  good  tack-hammer  I  am  ready  to  begin 
work. 

Taking  a  frame  in  my  left  hand,  and  resting  the 
end-bar  flat  on  the  bench,  I  start  my  first  tack,  tie  the 
wire  in  it,  reverse  the  frame,  draw  enough  wire  from 
the  spool  to  reach  the  other  end  of  the  frame,  place 
second  and  third  tacks  over  the  wire,  driving  them 
about  half  way  in;  reverse  the  frame,  and  continue 
till  the  last  tack  is  reached,  when  the  wire  is  cut 
and  tied.  All  tacks  should  be  set  parallel  with  the 
frames.  Then  placing  the  end-bar  flat  on  the  bench, 
all  tacks  are  driven  in  till  the  wire  is  tight   enough. 

The  only  disadvantage  I  find  is  that  it  requires 
care  to  keep  all  wires  in  the  center  of  the  frame; 
and  until  one  becomes  used  to  the  method  he  will 
likely  get  a  few  sheets  of  foundation  slightly  out  of 
line.  Occasionally  driving  in  a  tack  to  tighten  the 
wire  will  pull  the  tack  at  the  other  end,  but  with  a 
little  practice  this  will  seldom  happen. 

The  advantages  are  that  the  wire  is  taken  directly 
from  the  spool,  and  there  is  no  chance  for  it  to  snarl 
or  kink,  and  there  are  no  loose  ends  to  bother  at 
any  time.  Personally  I  find  it  much  easier  to  place 
the  tacks  over  the  wire  than  to  thread  the  wire 
through  the  holes.  The  great  advantage  of  thin 
method  is  that  the  wires  never  become  slack;  and 
if  the  foundation  is  not  drawn  out  at  once  after 
being  put  in,  the  injury  is  far  lees  from  buckling 
and  warping. 

BULK  COMB   HONKY  HKLP8  THB  BATiB  OF  BXTRACTKD. 

Perhaps  most  beekeepers  would  prefer  producing 
extracted  honey  to  any  form  of  comb  honey,  but 
realize  that  the  extracted  not  only  brings  a  much 
lower  price  but  is  much  harder  to  sell  at  any  price. 
This  season  I  have  been  selling  on  the  local  market 
bulk  comb  and  extracted  honey  put  up  in  the  same 
style  of  glass  packages;  and  while  at  first  the  bulk 
comb  sold  much  more  rapidly  than  extracted,  of  late 
the  demand  for  extracted  has  been  increasing  in 
proportion,  a  greater  number  taking  advantage  of 
the  difference  in  price.  The  bulk  comb  attracts  the 
attention  of  the  customers,  and  the  price  of  the  ex- 
tracted attracts  their  pocketbooks. 

The  uniform  packages,  and  the  fact  that  they  are 
put  up  by  the  same  party,  help  to  avoid  suspicion 
that  the  extracted  is  adulterated.  I  believe  tiiat  I 
have  sold  at  least  twice  as  much  extracted  honey  as 
I  could  have  sold  had  I  been  selling  it  alone,  besides 
the  larger  amount  of  bulk  comb  I  have  sold  with  the 
same  effort. 

What  we  need  for  bulk  comb  is  a  wide-mouth 
glass  jar  sold  at  the  price  of  the  Mason.  The  Pre- 
mium is  very  good,  but  is  hard  to  get,  and  the  price 
is  too  high  and  breakage  in  transit  too  heavy. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  W.  H.  Hobbom. 

[If  one  does  not  like  the  usual  plan  of  threading 
wires  through  holes  in  the  end-bars  we  should  think 
a  more  rapid  method  would  be  the  bent-wire-nail 
plan  which  has  been  suggested  several  times.  The 
nails  are  driven  in  part  way,  bent  over,  forming 
hooks,  and  the  wire  strung  back  and  forth. — Ed.] 


Heat  in  tiie  Hive  as  a  Cause  for  Swarming 

After  reading  the  article  in  your  September  Ist 
issue,  p.  598,  about  Mr.  Vernon  Burt's  scheme  to 
prevent  swarming,  I  thought  that  possibly  the  ex- 
perience of  an  amateur  with  bees  might  be  of  inter- 
est ;  and  when  I  say  "  an  amateur,"  and  inform  you 
that  I  am  the  owner  of  one  single  colony  of  bees  you 
will  agree  that  my  experience  along  the  lines  of  bee- 
keeping will  not  add  greatly  to  the  knowledge  of 
your  readers;  but  that  idea  of  heat  in  the  hive  being 
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one  of  the  prime  causes  of  swarming  tallied  so  well 
with  my  experience  of  1012  that  I  feel  emboldened 
to  write. 

Thifi  is  the  third  year  of  my  actual  experience 
with  owning  and  caring  for  bees.  I  started  with  a 
single  hive  which,  on  the  advice  of  the  party  from 
whom  I  purchased,  I  located  in  the  second  story  of 
my  barn,  a  narrow  slit  cut  through  the  siding  allow- 
ing the  entrance  or  landing  board  to  project  through 
this  slit  outdoors,  while  the  hive  was  on  the  floor  of 
the  second  story  close  up  to  the  inside  of  the  siding. 
It  ^aa  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  building,  and 
on  a  hot  day  this  corner  was  a  little  hotter  spot  than 
any  I  ever  hope  to  inhabit  in  the  future.  During 
the  day  my  business  calls  me  to  the  city  (I  am  a 
suburbanite  on  four  acres).  During  the  season  of 
1911  I  realized  too  late  that  my  bees  had  swarmed, 
and  that  I  had  donated  the  swarm  to  a  neighbor  lees 
than  half  a  mile  away.  That  fall  I  realized  about 
25  pounds  of  honey  from  my  bees.  The  next  year, 
1912,  when  the  hot  days  came  I  noticed  that  my  bees 
would  cluster  around  the  entrance  and  hang  in  a 
bunch  to  the  entrance-board  until  long  after  dark.  I 
figured  it  out  that  the  inside  of  the  hive  must  be  so 
hot  that  the  poor  bees  simply  followed  the  plan  of 
poor  human  beings  who  live  in  the  crowded  and  hot 
tenements  of  our  cities — whenever  possible,  to  sleep 
(or  at  least  stay)  out  on  the  roofs  during  the  nights 
of  the  heated  term.  And  this  is  what  I  did  to  help 
out  the  situation. 

It  was  a  very  hot  Sunday  afternoon.  The  boes 
were  flying  in  numbers  around  the  entrance  and 
hanging  to  the  board  in  bunches.  I  took  a  big  pail 
of  cold  water  up  into  the  barn,  and,  eoaking  some 
heavy  burlap  bags  and  stripe  of  old  carpet  in  this 
cold  water,  I  laid  the  ends  over  the  top  of  the  hive, 
allowing  the  wet  bags  to  hang  down  around  the 
sides,  and  sprinkled  what  remained  in  the  pail  over 
the  whole  thing  so  that  it  was  dripping.  Then  I 
went  outside,  and  sat  in  the  shade  to  watch  results. 
In  thirty  minutes  the  bunches  of  beee  had  dwindled 
fully  a  half,  and  in«ide  of  an  hour  had  disappeared. 
That  fall  I  ?ot  nearly  90  pounds  from  my  single 
colony,  and  I  did  not  hear  any  of  my  neighbors  pay 
that  Barlow  had  donated  another  swarm  of  bees  to 
anybody. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  J.  B.  Bablow. 


Getting  a  Colony   from  a  Tree  without   Gutting 
it  Down 

Some  time  ago  I  captured  a  colony  of  bees  from 
a  tree,  folio  win  gt  the  plan  given  in  the  ABC  and 
X  T  Z  of  Bee  Culture,  introducing  a  queen  to  the 
bees  that  went  into  my  hive.  Five  weeks  I  kept  the 
bee-escape  on  the  hole  in  the  tree;  then  I  smoked 
the  tree  well  with  sulphur.  As  the  season  wa«  get- 
ting late  and  flowers  scarce  I  left  the  tree  open  for 
the  bees  (now  in  the  hive)  to  rob  out. 

In  three  weeks  I  went  out,  closed  the  hive,  and 
brought  it  to  town  in  a  boy's  express  wagon,  walking 
the  five  miles.  I  have  a  fine  colony  of  well-marked 
Italian  bees,  and  they  have  eight  brood-frames  full 
of  honey  in  their  hive. 

I  now  have  the  two  colonies  up  in  the  attic,  east- 
ern exposure,  where  they  get  the  morning  sun,  and 
by  afternoon  the  whole  roof  is  warm.  They  have  a 
direct  outlet  to  the  outside,  so  there  are  no  bees  in 
the  room.  There  is  a  porch  roof  the  whole  width 
of  the  house  for  th^n  to  alight  on,  and  then  they 
can  walk  right  into  the  hive. 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  A.  Lyndon  Hitchcock. 


Bees  Transferred  from  th«  Wall  of  a  House 

I  had  quite  an  experience  in  transferring  two 
swarms  of  bees  from  the  north  side  of  a  house  in 
October.  A  part  of  one  of  the  swarms  I  succeeded 
in  getting  in  a  hive  where  I  had  transferred  several 
empty  combs   and  some  brood.      Some  of  the  bees 


stayed  on  the  side  of  the  house,  and  I  found  the 
queen  in  this  small  cluster  ot  bees  a  few  days  later. 
She  had  been  away  from  the  beee  in  the  hive  so  long 
that  I  thought  it  best  to  smoke  the  bees  and  queen 
well.  I  then  let  her  run  into  the  hive,  and  the  bees 
received  her  all  right.  I  am  not  sure  wheth^  the 
queen  went  into  the  hive  which  I  placed  on  a  scaf- 
fold, for  the  bees  were  next  to  the  roof  in  the  second 
swarm.  A  small  cluster  of  bees  stayed  under  the 
hive,  and  next  to  the  house  several  days,  and  then 
flew  away.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  queen  is  with 
the  bees  in  the  hive  or  with  the  few  bees  which  flew 
away. 

There  n-as  enough  honey,  which  was  somewhat 
dirty,  being  taken  from  between  the  siding  and  the 
plastering  of  the  house,  nine  squirrel-nests  being 
somewhat  mixed  in  the  honey.  I  placed  this  honey 
in  a  super  above  the  beee.  I  suppose  there  was  20 
lbs.  on  each  hive.  I  laid  the  broken  chunks  of 
honey  eo  the  bees  could  come  up  into  the  super  and 
get  plenty  of  empty  comb  transferred  to  frames  be- 
low.       J.  W.  Stinb,  Iowa  Deputy  Bee  Inspector. 

Salem,  Iowa. 


Bees  in  a  Stump  in  a  Gomfield 

While  gathering  com  to-day,  Nov.  8,  in  passing 
by  an  old  stump  my  brother  happened  to  put  his  hand 
on  top  of  it  when  the  heart,  about  the  size  of  a 
saucer,  fell  in.  Upon  looking  into  the  cavity  he 
found  a  colony  of  bees  with  stores.  The  stump  had 
rotted  out  from  the  ground  up  nearly  to  the  top;  but 
the  top  had  not  given  way.  The  bees  entered  the 
top  of  the  stump  through  a  small  crevice.  Here  is 
the  novelty  of  the  thing:  I  got  a  saw,  cut  the 
stump  off  just  above  the  ground,  or  about  18  inches 
from  the  top  of  the  stump;  put  it  on  a  cloth,  part 
of  it  (m  the  wagon,  brought  it  home,  and  put  it  near 
my  other  bees.  The  old  stump  is  very  much  decayed : 
but  I  intend  to  keep  it  as  a  curiosity.  I  have  found 
bees  in  trees  and  logs,  but  these  are  the  first  I  have 
found  in  a  stump  in  a  field  of  corn. 

Kenton,  Tenn.  Pbed  Tate 


Thef  AdvanUge  of  Glipped   Queens  Late  in  die 
Spring 

By  clipping  the  queens  late  in  the  spring  when  it 
is  safe  for  the  bees  to  rear  another,  in  ca^  any  thiofr 
goes  wrong,  which  not  infrequently  happens,  and 
by  giving  plenty  of  room,  I  find  that  not  more  than 
one-third  of  the  hives  will  swarm,  even  when  run- 
ning for  comb  honey. 

The  swarms  are  given  another  hive-body  with 
foundation,  and  the  old  hive  is  set  to  one  side  for 
two  or  three  hours,  or  until  next  day,  if  desired,  or 
bug  enough  to  allow  all  of  the  workers  to  fly  from 
it  and  return  to  the  new  swarm.  It  is  then  carefnll; 
set  upon  a  weaker  hive  for  extracting  purposes,  with 
an  excluder  between,  and  no  attention  paid  to  cells. 
Of  course  there  are  a  lot  of  bees  in  this  old  body 
that  it  seems  should  be  shaken  vrith  the  swarm;  but 
those  left  are  mostly  heavy  nurse  bees;  and  now  the 
question  is,  would  they  train  down  and  become  field 
bees,  or  remain  nurse  bees  to  the  end  f  In  the  latter 
case  they  may  as  well  remain  with  the  old  hive-body, 
where  there  is  something  for  them  to  do. 

Cincinnati.  Ohio.  John  E.  Robbuno. 


Pollen  and  Honey  from  Grape  Bloom 

You  say  editorially,  Feb.  1,  that  there  is  some 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  bees  poUeniie 
the  blossoms  of  grapevines.  I  wish  that  you  could 
be  here  in  May  and  June,  and  take  a  stroll  through 
the  woods  and  hear  the  hum  of  the  bees  and  smell 
the  delicious  perfume.  It  would  make  you  feel  good. 
Our  wild  grapes  bloom  one  or  two  weeks  later  than 
our  tame,  and  the  bloom  furnishes  a  large  amount  of 
pollen  and  honey. 

Concord,  N.  C,  Feb.  9.  W.  D.  TOBK. 
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An  Open  Letter  from  the  Secretary-Treisurer  of 
the  National  Beekeepers'  Association 

Dear  Bro.  Beekeepers: — I  wish  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  beekeeping  industry  is 
coming  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  specialists 
who  give  it  all  (or  nearly  so)  of  their  time  and 
energy.  These  specialists  are  demanding,  and  with 
good  reason,  that  the  National  Association  give  the 
practical  features  of  the  business  greater  attention, 
and  leave  the  theoretical  and  educational  work  to  the 
bee-journals  and  the  special  advocates  in  which  we 
are  so  fortunate  in  having  so  manp  able  representa- 
tives, employed  and  liberally  paid  by  the  different 
States  and  the  general  Qovernment. 

The  time  has  now  fully  come  for  a  practical,  hus- 
tHttg.  up-to-date  business  campaign,  backed  by  en- 
ergy and  means,  going  in  with  the  determination  to 
stimulate  the  consumption,  increase  the  demand,  and 
stiffen  the  prices  of  honey,  and  co-operate  in  our 
purehaaes.  This  is  my  private  view  of  the  matter, 
and  it  is  the  attitude  I  shall  assume  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  National  Association. 

Other  associated  industries,  similar  to  ours,  are 
getting  splendid  results  along  these  lines  by  com- 
bined and  persistent  efforts,  stiffening  prices  and 
standardizing  their  products,  and  we  can  do  the 
same.  We  may  not  be  able  to  command  as  much 
money  to  work  out  our  plans  as  some  of  these  can 
do;  but  we  shall  have  a  big  advantage  in  having 
50,000  or  more  enthusiastic  "  bee  cranks  "  boosting 
together  all  over  the  country,  giving  us  an  advantage 
to  start  with  that  is  worth  more  than  any  amount  of 
mere  money. 

We  must  have  money,  of  course,  and  the  more  the 
better,  to  pay  the  printer,  postage,  and  all  those 
things,  and  we  shall  have  to  "  dig  '*  for  it,  and  you 
wih  all  be  called  on  in  due  time  to  give  your  share. 

There  is  one  little  word,  none  too  elegant,  per- 
haps, but  wonderfully  expressive,  that  applies  to  the 
situation  to  a  nicety.  If  each  and  every  one  of  us 
would  boost  honey,  individually  and  collectively,  in 
8eas<m  and  out,  and  all  the  time,  honey  prices  would 
soar.  "  Boost "  it  locally,  and  then  lend  a  hand  to 
the  larger  work  that  is  ecessary  also. 

It  will  be  a  pleasure  for  your  Secretary  to  ex- 
change views  with  you,  and  assist  in  any  possible 
way  to  help  matters  along — act  as  a  sort  of  clearing- 
house as  it  were,  in  the  exchange  of  "boosting  ideas." 

If  you  do  not  already  belong  to  the  Association, 
get  in  as  quickly  as  you  can.  I  receive  letters  every 
day  asking,  "  What  are  the  objects  and  benefits  of 
the  Association  ?  "  I  am  going  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion right  here,  and  save  lots  of  postage.  The  object 
of  the  Associaticm,  in  one  word,  is  to  "  boost "  hon- 
ey and  promote  the  business.  The  benefits  are.  a 
stimulated  consumption  and  better  demand  for  our 
products,  and  better  buying  facilities  for  our  sup- 
plies.    Are  you  with  us  in  this? 

Tours  for  a  "  boosting  "  campaign, 
Redkey,   Ind.  Ororok  W.  Williams. 


not  see  as  well  unless  there  are  large  windows  that 
you  can  take  out  entirely ;  the  bees  fly  out  about  the 
room  when  you  are  looking  over  the  combs,  for  in- 
stance, and  are  thereby  lost.  If  the  windows  are 
entirely  open  they  finally  find  their  way  back  into 
thp  hives.  See  reply  to  M.  D.  Fraser,  p.  196,  Mar. 
1.— Ed.] 


Starting  with  Bees  in  an  Attic 

What  is  the  beet  time  in  the  year  to  start  with 
beesf  I  have  an  exceptionally  good  attic.  Would 
it  be  as  well  to  keep  them  there  the  year  round  ?  It 
would  certainly  be  warmer  for  them  in  winter. 
Would  it  be  too  hot  in  sunmier? 

Frank  F.  Kinney. 

Colonial  Ridge,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

(The  spring  is,  perhaps,  the  best  time  to  start 
with  bees,  taking  every  thing  into  consideration.  It 
rarely  pays  for  the  beginner  to  start  in  the  fall,  for 
he  may  lose  his  colonies  the  first  winter. 

There  are  a  good  many  possibilities  connected 
sive  hives,  and  the  bees  are  well  protected  in  the 
winter.  '  However,  it  is  a  little  more  inconvenient 
with  beekeeping  in  an  attic.  Tou  need  lees  ezpen- 
to  work  with  bees  inside  a  closed  room.     Yon  can 


Nutriment  for  Bees  in  Sawdust 

In  your  reply  to  Mr.  Bohon,  page  154,  Feb.  15, 
you  say  that  you  do  not  know  whether  the  bees  are 
deceived  by  the  sawdust,  mistaking  it  for  pollen. 
For  my  part  I  can  not  believe  that  the  bees  are 
deceived,  for  I  have  seen  them  going  to  a  sawdust 
pile  at  a  saw-mill  close  by,  for  the  last  three  springs. 
They  go  by  the  thousands,  not  only  for  one  day  but 
for  weeks  at  a  time.  I  have  actually  caught  bees  on 
the  dust  pile  and  examined  the  pellets  on  their  legs. 
It  is  of  a  dark-brown  color;  and  when  I  tasted  it, 
it  had  a  mealy  flavor  and  was  just  a  little  sweet. 
My  bees  make  a  practice  of  carrying  this  fine  saw- 
dust until  the  maple  trees  are  about  through  yield- 
ing pollen,  or  until  pollen  is  very  plentiful.  They  do 
not  begin  on  the  sawdust,  however,  until  their  store 
of  pollen  in  the  combs  is  gone. 

We  know  that  moth  larvae  can  live  on  the  wood 
of  hives,  frames,  sections,  etc.,  so  it  does  not  look 
unreasonable  to  me  to  suppose  that  bee  larvse  may 
also  use  the  miniature  grains  of  sawdust  in  like 
manner. 

Cushman,   Ark.  Gbo.  P.  Ounthbs. 

[While  not  wishing  to  take  the  position  that  the 
bees  are  really  deceived,  and  that  there  is  nothing 
nutritious  in  the  sawdust,  we  should  like  to  say, 
nevertheless,  that  it  is  a  fact  that  bees  carry  honey 
from  their  hives  in  their  honey-sacs  to  use  in  moist- 
ening the  pollen  for  the  purpose  of  packing  it  in 
their  pollen-baskets.  The  fact  that  this  dust  on  their 
legs  tasted  sweet,  therefore,  would  not  necessarily 
indicate  that  the  sawdust  is  nutritious  to  the  young 
bees. 

Different  animals  subsist  on  different  kinds  of 
food.  This  is  true  also  of  different  insects  and  dif- 
ferent larvae,  so  that  the  fact  that  moth  larvse  bur- 
row through  wood  would  not  prove  that  bee  larvae 
can  get  nutriment  from  sawdust.  However,  we  ad- 
mit that  it  is  hardly  likely  the  bees  would  work  so 
long  and  so  steadily  on  the  sawdust  if  they  did  not 
find  in  it  a  nutritious  substance  to  use  instead  of 
natural  pollen. — Ed.] 


Pasting  tlie  Edge  of  tlie  Laliel  Only 

There  has  lately  been  some  difficulty  in  pasting 
small  labels  on  tin.  I  have  had  fair  success  with 
a  label  about  four  by  five  inches  that  I  use  on  any 
size  of  can.  I  use  an  ordinary  mucilage-brush,  and 
spread  the  mucilage,  or  paste,  around  the  edges  of 
the  label  only,  leaving  the  center  dry.  Then  when 
the  paste  dries,  the  label  does  not  shrink  off.  I  did 
not  use  many  labels  at  a  time  last  season.  I  tried 
a  small  bottle  of  mucilage  first.  But  as  that  dries  up 
rapidly  in  Arizona  I  bought  a  tube  of  library  paste 
at  a  drugstore. 

One  of  your  contributors  suggested  the  use  of  honey 
to  mix  with  paste.  I  tried  it  with  both  the  mucilage 
and  the  paste,  and  found  it  an  improvement.  I  sup- 
pose it  prevented  the  paper  from  drying  and  shrink- 
ing too  quickly. 

Hayden.  Arizona.  W.  H.  MoCosxick. 


Ventilatinj^  by  Raising  tlie  Brood-nest  and  also  the 
Cover  from  the  Super 

I  have  read  with  interest  Mr.  Vernon  Burt's  ex- 
perience, p.  503,  Sept.  1.  in  raising  the  brood-nest 
from  the  bottom-board  to  give  ventilation  and  over- 
come swarming,  as  I  have  practiced  the  same  method 
for  several  years.     I  have  never  been  able  to  get  as 
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low  a  percentage  of  awarms,  but  do  know  that  ven- 
tilating in  thia  way  goes  a  long  way  toward  over- 
cominiT  that  difficulty.  I  go  him  one  better  by  rais- 
ing one  end  of  the  lid  on  the  supers  about  ^  inch 
when  the  weather  is  very  warm.  Contrary  to  the 
usual  belief.  I  have  never  had  the  slightest  trouble 
in  getting  the  bees  to  fill  out  the  end  or  corner  sec- 
tiona  wben  the  lid  was  up,  and  many  an  evening 
and  morning  I  have  found  the  oees  crowded  out  and 
hanging  down  the  side  of  the  supers. 

I  had  three  colonies  this  summer  having  queens 
that  were  so  vigorous  that  they  went  up  into  the 
supers  and  laid  in  the  sections.  The  only  way  I 
could  stop  it  was  to  raise  the  lower  super  %  inch 
at  one  end.     They  were  ten-frame  hives  too. 

I  have  never  been  troubled  by  the  bees  btiilding 
spur  comb  down  to  the  bottom-board  when  using  the 
blocks — not  even  with  a  hive  where  I  put  bricks 
under  the  brood- nest  to  give  enough  ventilation. 

Philipsburg,  Pa.,  Sept.  13.    Willis  N.  Zbitlbb. 


An  Easy  Way  to  Hhre  a  Swarm  Clustered  oo  a 
Fence 

In  the  Nov.  15th  issue,  page  790,  the  editor  says, 
"  .  .  but  in  many  cases  they  seemed  to  take  a 
particular  delight  in  settling  on  one  of  the  posts  of 
-  the  wire  fence  where  it  was  a  slow  and  tedious 
oi>eration  to  get  them."  I  would  rather  remove  two 
swarms  from  posts  than  one  from  a  buah.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  swarming  season,  take  some  old 
pieces  of  rope  and  wind  around  the  posts  about 
three  feet  from  the  ground.  Pour  some  melted  bees- 
wax on  this  rope.  (Old  comb  is  better,  but  may 
spread  disease).  I  use  a  light  skeleton  stand  about 
2V&  feet  high  to  set  a  hive  on;  and  when  a  swarm 
settles  on  a  poet  I  place  an  empty  hive  on  the  stand 
and  carry  it  to  the  poet.  To  be  successful  the  bot- 
tom-board must  come  in  contact  with  the  post. 
Scrape  a  handful  of  beee  on  to  the  bottom-board, 
and  the  rest  will  soon  follow.  Or,  give  the  poet  a 
sharp  blow  with  an  ax.  A  man  may  then  return  to 
his  work,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  swarm 
will  enter  the  hive  in  a  few  minutes.  It  requires 
only  two  or  three  minutes  to  place  the  hive,  and  it 
saves  time  and  stings. 

If  I  could  have  my  choice  in  hiving  swarms  I 
would  surely  take  the  fence-post. 

Pinckney.  Mich.,  Feb.  6.        N.  P.  Mobtbnson. 

To  Make  Increase  and  Prevent  Swarming 

The  following  I  find  a  handy  way  to  make  in- 
crease, and  also  to  prevent  swarming,  and  get  two 
strong  colonies  in  pLace  of  one. 

In  the  swarming  season,  in  the  home  or  outyards 
I  go  to  colonies  that  are  strong,  find  the  queen  and 
place  her  and  all  of  the  combs  with  brood  and  eggs, 
but  one,  in  an  extra  super. 

Then  I  take  the  one  frame  with  brood  and  eggs, 
and  place  it  in  the  old  brood-nest;  fill  it  with  combs, 
put  in  a  queen-excluder,  set  the  super  with  the  queen 
and  brood  on  top.  Put  in  a  honey-board;  also  some 
warm  covering;  cover,  and  let  it  alone  for  12  to  14 
days.  Then  I  look  for  queen-cells;  cut  them  out, 
and  put  them  into  nursery  cages,  all  but  two,  and 
then  wait  until  I  think  they  ought  to  be  hatched 
out.  If  the  two  I  left  are  hatched,  or  show  signs  of 
one  being  hatched  and  the  other  destroyed,  I  again 
put  back  the  upper  super  and  let  it  alone  for  about 
two  weeks. 

Then  I  look  for  the  old  queen  in  the  upper  super; 
and  if  I  find  her  all  right  I  look  for  eggs  and  brood 
in  the  old  brood-nest;  and  if  I  find  them  I  set  the 
old  queen  on  to  a  new  stand,  and  have  two  good 
colonies,  and  always  get  some  surplus  and  no  swarm- 
ing. 

If  I  do  not  care  for  increase  I  take  a  frame  from 
my  best  queen  and  put  it  into  the  brood-nest,  and 
then   proceed   as  described,    with   the   exception   of 
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destroying  the  old  queen  and  letting  the  super  stay 
on  the  old  brood- nest. 

Vernon,  Ct,  J.  G.  Fbbnch. 

[Tour  plan  is  similar  to  the  Alexander  plan  for 
making  increase  in  that  you  conserve  the  heat  of 
both  lots  of  bees,  and  thus  save  all  the  brood.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Alexander  gets  the  old  queen  in  the  new 
hive  below  on  the  old  stand. — Ed.] 


1913  Freexe  Rilled  Half  the  Sage 

The  indications  are  good  for  sage  honey  but  for 
the  freese  of  last  winter,  leaving  only  half  a  stand 
of  sage.     What  there  is  will  probably  be  good. 

Redlands,  Cal.,  Feb.  1.  E.  D.  Buux>ck. 


Feeding  Candy  in  the  Oiarks 

We  are  having  a  warm  winter  after  a  very  dry 
summer.  Bees  in  this  vicinity  went  into  winter 
light  in  stores.  I  am  wintering  out  of  doors  in 
eight-frame  dovetailed  hives,  situated  on  southern 
slope,  feeding  hard  candy.  Bees  are  doing  well 
The  prospect  for  clover  is  very  poor  at  present. 

Morrisville,   Mo.,   Feb.   18.  H.  Clat   Day. 


Gellar  Breeding  Not  Desired 

You  call  for  reports  in  regard  to  supplying  the 
bees  with  artificial  poUen  so  they  will  breed  up  in 
the  cellar.  The  scheme  may  be  feasible,  but  I  ahouM 
not  want  to  see  my  bees  breed  up  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  get  the  swarming  fever  while  in  their 
winter  repositories. 

Mancelona.  Mich.,  Feb.  28.       S.  D.  Ohapmax. 


Aster  Honey  for  Winter  Stores  all  Right  so  Far 

I  reported  in  the  fall  that  my  bees  had  notbing 
but  aster  honey  to  winter  on  this  winter.  They  had 
a  fine  flight  yesterday,  the  22d,  and  I  never  saw  a 
healthier  lot  of  bees.  There  were  but  very  few  dead 
ones.  We  have  another  snowfall  this  morning — 
very  cold.  R.  Thompson. 

Underwood,  Ind.,  Feb.  28. 


Cottonseed  Meal  a  Good  Substitute  for  Polieo 

Replying  to  your  editorial,  page  121,  Feb.  15,  I 
have  found  cottonseed  meal  a  fine  substitute  for 
pollen.  If  the  weather  is  inclement  I  put  it  in  an 
empty  comb  which  I  insert  in  the  hive  at  one  aide  of 
the  brood-nest.  If  the  bees  can  fly,  I  put  it  outside 
in  some  place  where  rain  will  not  fall  on  it.  I  put 
it  in  a  box  and  place  a  hive-cover  over  it,  so  ar> 
ranged  that  the  beee  can  have  free  accees  to  it. 

Mathis,  Texas,  Feb.  27.  H.  D.  Mukst. 


Sweet  Glover  Easily  Grown  in  Florida 

We  have  continued  planting  sweet-clover  seed  (a 
few  rows  in  our  garden)  and  it  never  fails  to  grow. 
This  is  a  small  effort,  yet  under  some  conditions 
larger  quantities  could  be  grown.  It  grows  well 
here  upon  saw^palmetto  or  flat-woods  land.  We 
have  grown  it  from  seed.  We  transplanted  it,  and 
at  this  writing  it  can  be  found  growing  spontaneoua- 

ly. 

Taft.  Fla.,  Jan.  30.  T.  A.  Wobut 


Variations  in  the  Same  Rind  of  Honey 

I  have  kept  bees  in  two  places.  At  the  first  the 
honey  from  persimmons  was  very  light  in  eolor,  "with 
a  peculiar  flavor  which  was  noticeable  as  soon  as 
persimmons  began  to  bloom.  At  the  second  location, 
not  more  than  seven  or  eight  miles  distant  in  a  bow- 
line, but  in  a  very  different  soil,  there  is  none  of 
this  honey,  although  the  bees  work  freely  en  per- 
simmon. 

Areola,  N.  0.  R.  B.  HuMrm. 
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Our  Homes 


A.  I.  Root' 


And  in  the  morning,  rising  up  a  great  while  be- 
fore day,  he  went  out,  and  departed  into  a  solitary 
plaee,  and  there  prayed. — ^Mabk  1 :85. 

Bat  thon,  when  thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy  clos- 
et, and  when  thou  hast  shut  thy  door  pray  to  thy 
Father  which  seeth  in  secret;  and  thy  Father  which 
•eeth  in  secret  shall  reward  thee  openly. — Matt. 
6:6. 

There  are  a  good  many  strange  people  in 
this  world.  There  are  good  people  and  bad 
people;  and  there  are  others,  like  you  and 
me,  who  are  good  part  of  the  time  and  bad 
part  of  the  time;  and  may  God  grant,  as  we 
grow  in  years,  that  the  bad  times  may  grow 
less  and  less,  and  the  good  times  grow  more 
and  more  frequent.  Well,  therfe  are  selfish 
people  in  this  world,  and,  thank  God,  there 
are  unselfish  people.  Why,  it  is  a  positive 
fact  that  there  are  people  who  send  out 
gospel  literature  day  after  day  and  year 
after  year,  and  pay  the  postage  and  print- 
ing entirely  out  of  their  own  pocket  unless 
some  good  man  or  woman  sends  a  postage 
stamp  or  may  be  a  dollar  bill.  I  have  known 
of  quite  a  few  such.*  In  fact,  there  have 
been  one  or  two  among  our  beekeepers  who 
have  spent  a  large  amount  of  money,  not 
to  send  out  political  literature,  but  to  dis- 
seminate the  pure  gospel  of  Christ  Jesus, 
and  that,  too,  without  money  and  without 
price.  I  think  one  of  them  is  dead  and 
gone.f  But  there  is  one  who  is  still  alive 
and  doing  business,  and  I  rather  think  he 
is  doing  a  lot  of  business  too.  Every  little 
while  he  sends  me  some  tracts.  I  glance 
over  them  hastily,  and  sometimes  hand  them 
to  those  who  I  think  will  value  them. 

Just  a  few  days  ago,  among  these  leaflets 
was  one  entitled  "  In  the  Desert  with  God," 
which  attracted  my  attention.  This  tract 
also  contained  a  poem  headed  "  Alone  with 
God."  I  tried  to  find  it  afterward,  but  it 
had  slipped  away.  But  the  thought  kept 
coming  into  my  mind  and  repeating  itself — 


*  If  I  mistake  not*  our  departed  friend  and  bee- 
keeper Oliver  Foster  was  one  of  these  quiet  home 
mission ariea.  If  you  will  refer  to  page  373,  June  1, 
you  will  see  that  he  was  also  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful beekeepers,  years  agoi,  when  he  and  myself 
were  in  pretty  close  touch,  not  only  with  the  bees, 
but  when  we  were  both  interested  in  the  furthering 
of  God's  kingdom. 

t  Among  other  good  friends  who  are  doing  so 
much  to  further  the  cause  of  righteousness  I  most 
mention  also  the  Gospel  Tract  Mission,  of  Woodbum, 
Oregon.  They  send  out  an  elegant  calendar  with 
choice  selections  that  face  the  reader  for  at  least  a 
month.  This  is  a  very  practical  way  of  combining 
the  practical  and  spiritual.  Besides  this  they  send 
out  large  bunches  of  blotting-pads  with  scripture 
texts  that  remind  us  almost  unconsciously  of  better 
things.     Drop  them  a  card. 


yes,  in  the  night  I  would  say,  "  Alone  with 
God,"  and  it  recalls  to  me  that,  during  my 
busy  business  life,  times  would  come  quite 
often  when  I  felt  as  if  I  must  be  just  a 
little  while  alone  with  God.  PerplezitieB, 
misunderstandings,  and  disappointments 
must  come  in  a  great  and  growing  businebs, 
and  I  can  remember  vividly  that,  when  my 
feeble  efforts  seemed  to  fail,  when  some  of 
the  help  got  cross  or  "  cranky,"  as  we  some- 
times term  it,  at  such  times  I  longed  to  get 
entirely  away  and  be  alone  with  God,  I 
sometimes  thought  of  having  a  private  oflice 
where  I  could  get  off  by  myself  and  turn 
the  key.  But  somehow  that  did  not  seem 
to  be  Christianlike.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
have  ever  yet  refused  to  see  or  talk  with  any 
one.  I  have  often,  however,  asked  the 
friends  after  a  time  to  excuse  me ;  but  I  do 
not  think  I  ever  locked  myself  in  a  room, 
even  when  I  wanted  to  pray.  After  the 
busy  throng  had  all  gone  home  there  were 
particular  places  or  corners  where  I  used 
to  kneel  down  and  feel  that  I  was  alone  with 
God.  I  could  tell  him  all  my  troubles,  and 
a  lot  of  deliverances — I  think  I  may  safely 
say  miraculous  deliverances — came  after 
such  times  when  I  had  been  alone  with  God. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  of  you  there  are 
who  sometimes  get  stirred  up  so  that  it 
seems  almost  impossible  to  take  your 
thoughts  away  from  the  thing  that  troubles 
you,  and  think  of  something  else.  I  some- 
times, after  a  rebellious  conflict  in  my  soul, 
feel  like  an  unmanageable  horse.  I  remem- 
ber one  such  time  when  I  was  almost  boil- 
ing over  with  resentment,  and  I  could  not 
get  over  it.  I  left  my  work  and  plunged 
into  a  field  of  growing  com.  I  went  away 
out  into  the  middle  of  the  field  and  knelt 
down  alone  with  God.  I  said  in  substance, 
"  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  0  God,  and 
renew  a  right  spirit  within  me."  I  then 
went  back  to  my  work,  as  the  good  book 
expresses  it,  ^^  clothed,  and  in  my  right 
mind."  I  was  then  enabled,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  to  look  pleasantly  and  landly  on  con- 
trary humanity.  Now,  such  a  spirit  is  catch- 
ing. No  wonder  my  help  forgot  to  be  con- 
trary, and  seemed  to  be  transformed,  like 
myself.  This  being  alone  with  God  had 
banished  Satan,  and  Christ  Jesus  was  lord 
and  ruler  once  more. 

Well,  this  little  tract  reminds  me  that  I 
have  not  been  alone  with  God  of  late  as 
much  as  I  used  to  be.  Let  me  stop  right 
here.  It  is  an  excellent  thing  to  be  able  to 
lead  in  prayer-meeting  or  other  places  when 
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you  are  called  on.  We  should  always  be 
ready  to  "  say  grace,"  or  give  thanks,  when- 
ever we  are  called  on  to  do  so,  wherever  we 
happen  to  be.  This  praying  in  public  is 
good  and  commendable;  but  I  venture  to 
say  that  every  one  of  us,  when  so  called  on, 
considers  what  effect  his  words  will  have 
on  his  hearers  as  well  as  on  the  great  Fa- 
ther above.  In  other  words,  i  think  most  of 
us  are  tempted  to  pray  to  the  people  as  well 
as  to  the  great  Father  who  hears  and  an- 
swers prayer.    Now,  here  is  the  point : 

If  you  get  off  by  yoursielf  (away  off  in  a 
cornfield),  there  is  no  listener  hut  Gk)d.  The 
conference  is  between  you  and  your  Maker. 
A  man  would  be  silly  indeed  if  he  thought 
he  could  deceive  the  all-seeing  Eye.  If  he 
is  never  honest  and  sincere  anywhere  else 
he  surely  must  be  (unless  he  is  a  fool)  hon- 
est when  he  is  alone  with  God. 

I  told  you  I  had  lost  that  poem,  so  I  de- 
cided to  write  for  another.  Inasmuch  as 
our  good  friend  had  sent  me  one,  and  paid 
the  postage,  I  decided  T  would  send  him  a 
stamp.  Then  something  said,  '^Two  stamps;" 
but  the  Holy  Spirit  (I  think  it  was  the  Holy 
Spirit)  said  I  should  send  him  a  dollar  to 
help  pay  the  postage  on  some  tracts  to  other 
people.  The  tract  came  right  along,  and  a 
letter  with  it;  but  before  I  give  you  the 
letter  I  am  going  to  give  you  the  first  para- 
graph of  that  tract  that  has  taken  such  a 
hold  of  me,  and  the  four  stanzas  of  the 
poem. 

IX   THB    D£8BBT   WITH    OOD. 

In  these  days  of  hurry  and  bustle  we  find  our- 
selves faice  to  face  with  a  terrible  danger;  and  it  is 
this — no  time  to  be  alone  with  God.  The  world  in 
these  last  days  is  running  fast;  we  live  in  what  is 
called  "  the  age  of  progress,"  and  "  you  know  we 
must  keep  pace  with  the  times."  So  the  world  says. 
But  this  spirit  of  the  world  has  not  confined  itself 
to  the  world.  It  is,  alasl  to  be  found  among  the 
saints  of  God.  And  what  is  the  result?  The  result 
is — ^no  time  to  be  alone  with  God;  and  this  is  im- 
mediately followed  by  no  inclination  to  be  alone  with 
God.  And  what  nextf  Surely  the  question  does 
not  need  an  answer.  Can  there  be  any  conditioo 
more  deplorable  than  the  condition  of  a  child  of  God 
who  has  no  inclination  to  be  alone  with  his  Father? 

ALONE    WITH    GOD. 

Alone  with  him,  make  him  thy  confidant; 
Tell  him  each  wish  thou  fain  would' st  have  him  grant : 
Oh  I  tell  him  every  thing  that's  in  thy  heart, 
Give  him  the  key  to  every  secret  part. 

Hast  thou  one  thing  thou  would'st  not  have  him  see, 
Hidden  from  him  who  gave  himself  for  thee? 
Hide  it  no  longer,  let  it  all  come  out 
Free  in  his  presence  then  without  a  doubt. 

Trust  him  with  every  thing  thy  heart  holds  dear; 
Trust  him  with  every  thing  of  value  here; 
Believe  him;  he  will  keep  it  safe  and  sound; 
He  loves  each  Iamb  his  tender  grace  has  found. 

Alone  with  him  he  loves  to  have  thee  be. 
Whispering  softly  that  he  cares  for  thee; 
Here  in  his  presenice  dost  thou  love  to  dwell. 
Learning  of  him  what  he  delights  to  tell? 
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I  hope,  dear  friends,  you  are  suflBciently 
impressed  with  the  above  to  want  to  send 
for  it;  and  I  will  tell  you  where  to  send  by 
giving  you  the  following  letter  containing 
another  precious  poem: 

My  dear  Brother  Root: — Your  letter  of  the  18th, 
with  one  of  the  Lord's  dollars,  came  safely  to  hand, 
for  which  we  thank  you.  We  sent  at  once  the  tract 
"Alone  with  God,"  which  you  desired.  We  »re 
glad  to  have  you  use  any  of  our  tracts  in  your  Home 
talks  as  you  have  in  the  past,  and  which  has  brought 
many  calls  for  the  same.  A  word  from  you  goes  a 
good  way  in  this. 

I  am  quoting  for  you  now  some  most  precious 
verses  for  your  spiritual  meditation. 

Not  now,  but  hereafter. — John  13:7. 
Not  now,  but  hereafter  shall  all  things  be  known. 
And  all  of  God's  wonderful  workings  be  shown; 
All  mysteries  will  fade  in  the  light  of  that  land. 
All  doubts  will  be  settled,  and  we  understand 
Why  ill  was  permitted,  why  God's  ways  seem  stew, 
And  the  path  was  so  rough  that  our  feet  had  to  go. 

Not  now,  but  hereafter  all  things  wiU  be  plain. 
The  sweet  and  the  bitter,  the  loss  and  the  gain; 
In  the  light  of  his  presence  we  clearly  will  trace 
What  now  seems  so  wrong  was  but  infinite  grace; 
And  how  all  things  here  were  but  working  for  good; 
God's  beautiful  plan  but  not  now  understood. 

Not  now,  but  hereafter,  when  we  are  like  him. 
And  the  scales  have  been  taken  from  eyes  now  so 

dim; 
When  we  view  all  our  journey  and  scan  all  our  way, 
With  praise,  adoration,  and  wonder  we'll  say, 
"  I  see  and  I  know,  and  I  thank  him  for  all. 
My  precious  Redeemer  at  whose  feet  I  fall." 
Swengel,  Pa.,  Oct.  21.  A.  P.  Cowlks. 

In  regard  to  the  last  poem,  had  I  received 
it  in  time  it  would  have  been  a  most  fitting 
closing-up  for  my  Home  paper  for  Nov.  1 ; 
and  I  hope  my  old  schoolmate  Corwin  may 
see  it. 


AN    OUT-OF-DOOBS   BBIilQION. 

We  clip  the  following  from  Guide  to 
Nature: 

Christianity  is  an  out-of-doora  religion.  Prom  the 
birth  in  the  grotto  at  Bethlehem  (where  Joseph  and 
Mary  took  refuge  because  there  was  no  room  for 
them  in  the  inn)  to  the  crowning  death  on  the  hiU 
of  Calvary  outside  the  city  wall,  all  of  its  important 
events  took  place  out-of-doors.  Except  the  discourse 
in  the  upper  chamber  at  Jerusalem,  all  of  its  great 
words,  from  the  sermon  on  the  mount  to  the  last 
commission  to  the  disciples,  were  spoken  in  the  open 
air.  How  shall  we  understand  it  unless  we  carry  it 
under  the  free  sky  and  interpret  it  in  the  compan- 
ionship of  nature  f — Hsnrt  Van  Dykb,  in  "  Out-of- 
Doors  in  the  Holy  Land." 

Not  only  is  Christianity  an  outdoor  re- 
ligion, but  it  is  an  out-into-t he-open  re%- 
ion,  everywhere  and  every  day  in  the  year. 
The  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  has  no  secrets. 
It  is  all  above  board,  and  out  in  the  sun- 
light. I  was  once  invited  to  a  seance  where 
they  had  a  slate-writing  in  a  tent  They 
said  I  would  have  to  stay  until  midnight 
to  see  the  modern  miracle.  I  replied,  "Why, 
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my  good  friend,  why  not  hang  your  slate 
right  outside  of  the  tent  at  Aoon,  where  the 
sun  can  shine  on  itt "  They  said  it  would 
not  work(f)  that  way.  Well,  any  thing  that 


will  not  work  and  stand  the  full  light  of 
day  is  a  good  thing  to  avoid.  The  great 
Master  said,  "  In  secret  have  I  done  noth- 
ing." 


Poultry   Department 


MY  *^  SEITING  HEN  "  STORY,  ETC. 

lu  our  issue  for  Jan.  1  I  told  you  some- 
thing about  my  flock  of  about  50  pullets,  a 
cross  between  the  Leghorn  and  Buttercups; 
and  I  have  before  mentioned  that  this  cross 
jjave  us  birds  of  all  colors  imaginable.  Well, 
the  colors  are  not  all  of  it.  There  are  two 
or  three  hens  in  the  lot  with  feathers  turned 
inside  out — the  curve  being  outward  instead 
of  inward,  and,  in  fact,  I  don't  need  "  leg- 
bands,"  for  there  are  almost  no  two  hens  at 
all  alike  in  the  whole  50.  And  even  this 
isnH  all  of  the  result  of  such  a  cross.  Both 
Leghorns  and  Buttercups  are  non  sitters; 
but  when  I  got  here,  about  Nov.  8,  I  found 
Iwo  hens  that  were  just  determined  to  sit. 
In  order  to  get  roosters  big  enough  to  sell 
in  our  market  (they  won't  buy  them  here 
unless  they  are  close  to  3  lbs.),  I  decided  to 
let  both  sit  as  soon  as  I  could  get  eggs 
enough.  How  long  did  it  take  to  get  15 
eggs?  Jtist  four  days;  so  one  hen  was  set 
Nov.  12,  and  before  we  could  spare  15  for 
the  other  it  was  Nov.  17.  I  tell  you  this  to 
let  you  see  how  my  egg  yield  started  in 
November  with  pullets,  some  of  them  nearlv 
a  year  old.  The  30  eggs,  when  tested  on 
the  third  day,  were  all  fertile  but  one.  and 
the  two  hens  gave  me  29  good  strong  chicks. 
At  this  date,  Feb.  12,  both  have  weaned 
their  chicks — one  14  and  the  other  13.  Just 
a  word  about  this  excellent  fertility. 

I  have  had  a  notion  th^,t  the  male  serves 
only  the  laying  hens — that  is,  where  there 
are  plenty  of  hens.  We  have  two  young 
roosters  with  the  50,  and  one  four-year-old 
fuU-blood  Buttercup,  male.  I  have  searched 
poultry  journals  and  books,  but  have  never 
seen  the  matter  treated  of;  but  you  have  all 
doubtless  noticed  that,  as  soon  as  a  hen 
comes  off  the  nest  cackling,  there  is  a  rivalry 
among  the  males  as  to  who  will  serve  her 
first.  Is  this  one  reason  for  the  cackling? 
If  I  am  right,  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that 
my  eggs  in  November  were  almost  all  fertile. 
Later  I  gave  one  of  the  Rhode  Island  Red 
hens  20  eggs,  and  she  hatched  19  chicks. 

Let  us  now  go  back  to  the  two  sitting 
hens.  Both  of  their  ancestors  were  non-sit- 
ters; and  when  they  did  occasionally  act 
like  sitting,  taking  away  the  nest  eggs  usu- 
ally cured  them.  Not  so  here.  I  have  seen 
hens  determined  to  sit  before,  but  none  like 
one  of  these.    Another  hen  had  been  laying 


in  the  nest,  so  I  made  a  pencil-mark  around 
each  eggy  and  planned  to  remove  all  eggs 
that  might  be  laid  in  with  them.  She  bit 
and  scratched  my  hands  so  badly  I  bought  a 
cheap  pair  of  cotton  gloves;  but  when  my 
hands  were  covered  she  flew  in  my  face  and 
made  me  look  as  if  /  (A,  /.  Root)  had  been 
in  a  fight,  so  I  dropped  her  in  a  box  right 
under  the  nest  and  put  my  foot  over  it  until 
I  could  see  if  all  her  eggs  were  pencil-mark- 
ed. This  did  all  right  for  a  few  times,  until, 
instead  of  going  on  the  nest  when  released, 
she  flew  in  my  face  again.  To  head  her  off, 
as  soon  as  I  removed  my  foot  I  slipped  out 
of  the  nearby  barn  door  and  closed  it  after 
me.  This  worked  all  right  for  a  few  days; 
but  she  soon  demonstrated  that  a  determined 
young  sitting  hen  is  quicker  on  a  run  than 
her  74-year-old  "  boss."  She  would  slip  out 
of  the  door  before  I  could  get  out  and  close 
it;  and  then  chased  me  half  way  to  the 
house.*  Was  there  some  game  blood  in  the 
ancestry  of  the  Buttercup  or  Leghorn  that 
cropped  out  when  I  crossed  the  two?  She 
made  a  most  excellent  mother.  No  cat  or 
dog  even  looked  toward  her  chicks  the  sec- 
ond time.  She  and  I  became  excellent 
friends  when  we  "  understood  "  each  other. 
Let  me  mention  just  one  more  "  sport "  of 
these  cross-breds. 

Some  of  them  have  great  drooping  red 
combs  hiding  one  eye,  like  the  Spanish  and 
Minorcas ;  others  have  Buttercup  comb,  and 
still  others  no  comb  at  all.  There  is  one  jet- 
black  pullet,  with  no  comb  at  all,  that  has  a 
nest  in  a  square  can,  "  all  her  own,"  that 
has  laid  almost  every  day  since  she  com- 
menced in  November,  and  she  has  the  most 
fascinating  musical  cackle  I  ever  heard.  It 
gives  me  a  "  thrill  "  every  time  I  hear  it.  It 
says  to  me^  "  Rejoice  and  be  glad,"  exactly 
as  Pollyanna  puts  it. 

This  winter  I  haven't  bought  a  pound  of 
"  chick  feed."  It  costs  too  much,  and  there 
is  always  a  lot  of  stuff  in  it  the  chicks  won't 
eat.  I  give  them  "  bread  and  milk  "  until 
they  are  old  enough  to  eat  wheat.  There  is 
no  waste  with  bread  and  milk,  and  I  think 
they  grow  faster  than  on  any  other  diet,  and 
this  reminds  me  I  want  to  say  a  few  words 
more  about  that  divergent  poultry  ranch. 
Just  recall  to  mind  the  granary  and  feed- 


*  She  didn't  go 
either — not  much  I 


'  on  foot "   when  she  chased  me 
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house  is  in  the  center.  Four  double  houses 
surround  the  granary,  and  every  flock  has  a 
yard  running  out  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel. 
Now,  four  houses  and  yards  are  enough  for 
50  hens,  so  there  are  four  more  vacant  until 
the  chicks  begin  to  hatch,  then  every  hen 
with  her  brood  has  a  house  (really  half  a 
house)  all  to  herself.  No  big  chickens  get 
at  their  bread  and  milk;  and  as  they  grow 
she  can  take  them  further  and  further  every 
day  out  among  the  palmettos  and  other  un- 
derbrush. If  a  storm  comes  up  she  is  pretty 
sure  to  make  for  the  central  shelter.  All 
feeding  and  egg-gathering,  as  a  rule,  is  in 
this  central  group  of  houses. 

After  they  had  all  got  located  (a  rooster 
with  his  dozen  hens  to  each  yard)  I  tried 
opening  the  gates  and  letting  the  adult 
fowls  all  run  together  on  Stoddard's  colony 
plan,  and  it  works  nicely.  At  night  they 
all  go  to  their  own  roosts,  and.  each  flock 
goes  away  off  in  its  own  yard  except  when 
they  come  home  for  feed  and  water,  and  to 
lay.  It  \s  true  a  few  hens  have  stolen  nests 
out  in  the  underbrush;  but  Wesley  so  far 
has  "  spotted "  them  very  soon  by  their 
cackle,  and  brought  in  the  eggs  for  home 
use. 

Well,  when  each  hen  with  her  brood  has 
a  big  yard  all  to  herself  she  flnds  quite  a  lot 
of  bugs  and  worms,  to  say  nothing  of  green 
stuff  for  her  brood.  If  she  knows  where  to 
get  wheat  and  water  every  hour  in  the  day 
she  almost  cares  for  herself  and  brood. 
E^ch  hen  and  chicks  has  a  big  head  of  let- 
tuce every  morning,  and  the  grown-ups  have 
a  heaping  bushel  in  the  wire-cloth  basket  I 
have  described. 

I  told  you  that,  when  we  arrived  here  in 
November,  I  got  only  four  or  flve  eggs  a 
day.  Well,  with  all  I  could  do  the  flock 
came  up  very  gradually;  but  now  we  get 
close  to  three  dozen  every  day.  Until  Feb.  1 
we  had  40  cts.  a  dozen;  but  all  at  once  it 
seemed  "  everybody's  hens  "  began  to  lay, 
and  the  price  dropped  to  25  cts.  in  about 
one  week. 

THE  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS. 

Early  in  November  we  got  one  day  17 
eggs  from  24  ducks ;  but  through  December 
and  January  they  didn't  average  a  dozen, 
and  one  or  two  dajrs  only  three  or  four  eergs. 
This  is  so  different  from  former  winters  I 
hardly  know  how  to  account  for  it  unless  it 
is  true  with  ducks,  as  with  hens,  that  small 
flocks  always  lay  better  than  larpe  numbers. 
Still,  25  should  not  be  called  a  large  flock.* 
I  gave  them  mustard  liberallv  from  that 
barrel  T  told  you  about,  but  it  does  not  seem 

*  Later. — It  Js  now  Marrh  3,  and  the  diu-'is  hnvf 
been  doinir  very  well  all  this  February:  but  duck 
eKgs  brought  only  20  cts.,  while  hens'  eggs  were  25 
cto. 


to  work  with  ducks  (at  least  not  this  win- 
ter) as  it  does  with  hens.  We  feed  ground 
bones  and  meat  scraps  two  or  three  times  a 
week  to  all,  big  and  little.  Next  to  this  they 
all  seem  more  fond  of  lettuce  than  any  thing 
else,  and  we  are  now  growing  lettuce  just 
for  the  fowls.  It  does  finely  on  ground  that 
has  once  been  a  "  chicken  yard,"  and  I  be- 
lieve the  chickens'  heads  are  "  level "  on 
lettuce.  It  is  God's  medicine  and  food,  both 
together,  and  good  for  people  as  well  as 
chickens. 


FLOBIDA  PB8TS;  0A8SAYA,  KTO. 

I  have  been  reading  this  journal  for  21  years,  and 
my  sympathy  is  all  with  Mrs.  Boot  in  her  efforts  to 
curb  your  ferror  in  description  of  "  discoreries  '*  and 
in  f<^owins  you  in  your  wayward  career  through 
life  and  into  the  wilds  of  the  west  coast  of  Florida, 
where  I  can  easily  helieye  the  trials  imposed  by  in- 
sect pests,  if  not  warded  off  properly,  will  induce 
the  same  results  as  they  do  on  this  east  coast:  vis^ 
profanity,  disgust,  and  strong  drink.  However,  if  a 
person  will  consider  the  matter  calmly,  and  study 
the  ways  of  the  pests,  it  is  possible  to  beat  them  at 
their  own  game  ci  torment.  For  sand  flies  and  mos- 
quitoes, use  a  bee-smoker.  Rotten  heart  pine  is  the 
best  fueU  A  rotten  raibroad  tie  is  the  stuff.  For 
roaches  (common  palmetto  roach)  Polma  iotUpha 
Floridiana,  I  make  traps  of  tumblers  baited  with 
honey.  Just  grease  the  inside  of  the  glass.  A  strip 
of  paper  is  pasted  to  the  outside  from  bottom  to  top. 
and  then  put  in  a  dark  place,  and  left  alone  until  it 
needs  to  be  cleaned  and  rebaited. 

Whitewash  with  common  lime  all  dark  places  that 
are  their  harbors,  and  let  spiders,  liaards,  chame- 
leons, and  harmless  snakes  have  the  privilege  of  pur- 
suing their  prey  in  and  about  the  premises,  and  kUl 
aU  you  ate. 

Poison  is  dangerous,  and  not  necessary.  I  can 
draw  on  27  years  and  10  months  of  life  spent  in 
southern  Florida  for  experience  to  prove  my  theories. 
I  am  54  years  of  age,  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Jack  at  many  trades.  I  am  not  much  of  a  gardener, 
growing  some  things  only  for  my  own  use  and  learn- 
ing the  reason  why  tiiey  have  failed  in  the  past  to 
produce  any  vegetables  for  home  use,  except  by  lucky 
accidental  planting;  however,  it  is  not  by  lucky  acci- 
dents that  I  can  dig  90  and  80  V>9.  of  sweet  potatoes 
from  one  hill  and  runners,  or  gather  150  to  250 
pods  of  okra  from  a  single  plant.  It  is  soil,  season, 
and  knowing  how,  supplemented  by  sub-irrigation 
that  naturally  is  found  in  low  lands  bordering  rivers 
and  lakes. 

If  you  care  to  try  out  my  varied  of  sweet  potato 
I  will  send  you  seed  and  cuttings  at  any  time. 

As  to  the  dasheen,  I  wish  to  compare  it  with  the 
sweet  potato  in  quality  and  (quantity. 

About  your  cassava,  you  will  find  the  roots  under 
ten  inches,  when  grated  as  horseradish  is  grated  for 
use,  and  then  made  into  pudding  as  rice  is  used,  nave 
something  more  than  *'  chicken  feed  "  in  them.  The 
Bahama  negroes  use  it  as  a  staple  article  of  food. 

Grant,  Fla.,  Jan.  30.  L.  K.  Smith. 

In  regard  to  cassava  there  are  many  in> 
quiries  as  to  where  cuttings  can  be  pro- 
cured, as  I  do  not  find  them  advertised  any- 
where. If  some  Florida  friends  will  under- 
take to  furnish  canes  for  planting,  say  by 
parcel  post,  I  will  give  their  names  free  of 
charge.  We  are  now  getting  "  rooted  cut- 
tings ''  in  a  bed  in  the  garden,  to  be  put  in 
the  field  later,  so  as  to  have  a  perfect  stand. 
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High-pressure   Gardening 


ANOTHER  OF  GOO'S  GIFTS  FROM  SOUTH  AFRICA 
— THE  SESAME. 

Mr.  A.  I.  Rcot: — Aa  yon  M7  that  you  would  lilw 
to  try  tome  of  our  Muune,  m  preparod  by  onr  na- 
tires,  and  which  we  uaa  a  good  deal,  I  am  aending  a 
n&aD  tample  of  the  aame.  We  took  eome  home 
vhen  we  went  on  furlough  three  years  ago,  and  it 
Upt  an  right  except  that  it  lost  some  of  its  flavor 
and  fragrance,  perhaps.  I  inclose  a  few  of  the  seeds 
M  they  appear  after  the  hulls  hare  been  rubbed  off, 
tmt  before  they  are  crushed.  The  process  as  the 
DstiTes  prepare  the  seed  is,  first,  to  moisten  the  seed 
vith  water  (preferably  hot),  then  rub  between  the 
hands  until  the  hull  la  remoyed.  Then  the  seeds  are 
ifirfatly  roasted  in  a  pan  or  piece  of  broken  pot.  This 
is  the  most  dettcaU  part  of  the  operation — not  to 
barn  them  or  roast  th«m  unerenly.  Then  they  pound 
tkcB  in  a  wooden  mortar  to  reduce  them  to  meaU 

We  uae  this  meal  on  our  porridge,  oftentimes, 
with  any  other  dressing,  or  alone,  according  to  taste. 
I  think  it  goes  especially  well  with  honey. 

Referring  to  our  amadumbe  as  compared  with  the 
dMheen,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  those  who  write 
concerning  the  daaheen  emphasize  the  need  of  wet 
cround  more  than  would  seem  necessary  in  case  of 
th«  amadumbe.  While  they  bear  and  need  a  fair 
smoont  ci  water  they  are  often  raised  with  success, 
and  yield  an  abundant  crop,  on  high  ground,  such 
u  would  be  quite  suitable  for  Irish  i>otatoes. 

W.  L.  Thompson,  M.  D. 

Mount  Silinda,  Melsetter,  8.  Rhodesia,  Dec.  0. 

The  sample  of  sesame  meal  came  to  hand ; 
and  if  Mrs.  Root  had  not  forbidden  I  should 
be  very  much  inclined  to  say  "  It  is  the 
most  delicate,  delicious,  and  nourishing  food 
I  ever  tasted."  Peanut  butter  comes  nearest 
lo  it;  but  there  is  a  delightful  "  fragrance  " 
about  it,  as  friend  T.  intimates,  that  is 
unique.  May  God  be  praised  for  sesame  as 
well  as  dasheen.  I  have  carefully  planted 
the  seeds  sent;  and  if  they  grow  you  may 
expect  another  "  stir  "  from  these  parts  in 
r^ard  to  "  the  high  cost  of  living."  Our 
Department  of  Agriculture  had  better  send 
oar  good  friend  Prof.  Young  to  look  it  up 
and  have  it  tried  at  our  Brooksville  sub- 
station. 

Bwmmr  oloykb — the  soii^iiakeb. 
From  Th4  Ohio  Fanner, 
It  was  springtime  in  the  late  nineties  when  a 
stranger  rode  along  the  winding  highways  of  Ken- 
meky.  The  bloaaoms  had  fallen  from  the  fruit-trees, 
and  the  leaves  on  the  forest  gianu  were  talcing  on 
tlie  deeper  green  of  approaching  maturity.  The  sun- 
fthine  was  soft  and  warm,  and  the  very  air  seemed 
to  breathe  life  and  vigor.  The  stranger's  companion 
— a  native  of  Uiat  region-— seemed  to  be  the  only 
thing  out  of  harmony  that  wonderful  April  day.  Hie 
face  was  sad  and  the  wrinkles  of  care  were  not  hard 
to  discern.  Sorrowfully  he  pointed  to  the  barren  gul- 
Bed  hillsides  and  said,  "  This  was  once  a  portion  of 
the  famous  Blue  Oraas  country;  but  the  soil  is  get- 
ting poorer  and  poorer,  for  the  rains  are  gradually 
washing  the  fertility  into  the  valleys."  For  a  mo- 
ment he  pauaed ;  and  then,  stretching  his  arm  toward 
the  green  planta  which  lined  either  side  of  the  road, 
be  eontinu^  **  Aaide  from  the  trees,  about  the  only 
thing  thafn  grow  up  here  is  this  weedl"  The  strang- 
«r  kwked  intently  at  the  growing  plants ;  then,  sp ring- 
ing from  the  buggy,  he  grasped  a  bunch  iu  his  hand 


and  ezelaimed,  "  Man  alive  I  this  is  not  a  weed,  it's 
sweei  clover ;  and  to  these  limestone  hills  sweet  clover 
meana  a  rebirth  of  virgin  soil  I  "  To-day  those  hills 
are  no  longer  eroded  and  barren,  for  great  flelda  of 
this  legume  are  to  be  seen  everywhere;  and,  more- 
over, the  blue  graaa  is  again  being  established  in  the 
wake  of  the  sweet  clover. 

When  the  plant  is  young  it  is  difficult  to  distin- 
guish from  alfalfa ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  a  sort  of  half- 
brother  to  alfalfa,  for  the  bacteria  on  ita  roots  are  of 
the  same  species  aa  found  on  the  alfalfa  roots,  and 
they  perform  the  same  function  of  gathering  nitrogen 
from  the  air  to  enrich  the  soil. 

Naturally  the  question  is  asked,  "  If  this  is  true, 
why  not  grow  alfalfa  instead  of  sweet  clover  f  Alfal- 
fa makes  better  hay  and  pasture.  It  wiU  laat  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  ita  roots  contain  more  nitrogen. 
What  is  the  advantage  of  sweet  clover  over  alfalfaf" 
The  answer  is  apparent  when  it  is  stated  that  sweet 
clover  will  grow  on  poor  worn-out  soils  on  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  establish  any  other  of  the 
clover  family.  Ita  seeds  thrive  on  soils  of  the  hardest 
type  where  other  plant  seeds  would  fail  to  germinate. 
It  will  make  a  moat  wonderful  growth  on  aoils  total- 
ly deficient  in  nitrogen  if  limestone,  phosphorus,  and 
inoculation  are  preaent  On  a  soil  of  this  type,  sweet 
clover  will  add  an  enormous  supply  of  nitrogen,  for 
it  depends  wholly  on  its  supply  of  this  element  from 
the  air.  It  is  also  an  excellent  crop  when  used  to 
pave  the  way  for  alfalfa,  because,  as  mentioned 
before,  it  carries  the  same  bacteria  on  its  roots. 

If  one  choose  a  field  with  a  water-table  too  high 
for  alfalfa  or  too  poor  to  grow  alfalfa,  sweet  clover 
ie  recommended.  Although  the  roots  of  sweet  clover 
do  not  grow  to  such  a  depth  as  alfalfa,  yet  they  draw 
considerable  plant  food  from  the  subsoil.  When  they 
decay  they  offer  a  source  of  drainage;  and  the  soil, 
when  plowed,  breaks  up  fine  and  friable. 

There  are  many  thousand  acres  in  the  United 
States  too  poor  to  grow  paying  crops  of  corn  and 
alfalfa,  which  could  be  profitably  aown  to  sweet 
clover.  While  the  proceas  of  soil  restoration  is  in 
.progress  many  pounda  of  honey,  wool,  mutton,  and 
beef  would  come  from  the  growing  crop.  Consider- 
able seed  may  be  obtained  from  an  acre,  and  it 
brings  a  price  equal  to  alfalfa  seed.  But,  above  all, 
its  greateat  value  is  as  a  soil-builder.  If  turned 
under  it  will  supply  more  organic  matter,  more  nitro- 
gen, and  at  a  minimum  of  cost,  than  any  other 
known  fertilizer  or  legume. 

The  magical  words  "  open  sesame "  swung  wide 
.the  doors  of  the  great  treasure-vault  for  Ali  Baba  in 
one  of  those  charming  tales  related  in  Arabian 
Nights.  Surely  in  our  modem  times  sweet  clover  is 
the  "  open  sesame "  of  soil-building  for  the  Ameri- 
can farmer. 

Ohampaign  Co.,  Ohio.  Tuell  W.  Tooum. 


THE    "  BLACK    HAND  "    DOWN    IN    JACKSON- 
VILLE, FLA. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  Times- 
Union  : 

Mrs.  Collins  found  the  following  Black  Hand  let- 
ter pinned  to  the  door  one  morning: 

"  Deer  Mis  Collins — Onless  you  put  a  jar  of  jam, 
a  hunk  of  chokoUt  cake,  a  apple  pie  an'  a  bag  of 
candy  down  by  the  old  well,  we  will  steel  vou  little 
boy  and  keep  him,  onless  you  pay  us  a  millyon  dol- 
lars." 

It  seems  to  me  the  above  has  the  ear- 
marks, not  only  of  the  Black  Hand,  but  of 
somebody  who  is  black  all  over. 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BBE  OULTURB 


Health    Notes 


"  GOOD  HEALTH  AND  A  GOOD  BANK  ACCOUNT 
AT  ONE  stroke/' 

I  have  thought  fit  to  copy  the  following 
liom  theYoungstown  Telegram,  contributed 
by  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  because  it  hits  so 
completely  just  what  Terry  and  I  have  been 
for  years  trying  to  drum  into  the  minds  of 
mankind.  It  not  only  hits  squarely  the  high 
cost  of  living,  but  it  also  hits  just  as  square- 
ly a  method  of  avoiding  expensive  medi- 
cines and  doctors'  bills. 

ONB  MAN'S  DIET,  AND  WHAT  IT  DID  FOB  HIM;   SUCH 

A  MENU  CALLS  FOR  OBBAT  SELF-DENIAL  ON  THE 

PABT  OF  MOST  HUMAN  BEINQS,  BUT  IT 

SAVED  THIS   MAN   FBOM  THE   GRAVE. 

In  an  exchange  a  man  writes  an  account  of  how 
he  keeps  his  family  in  health  and  with  appetites  sat- 
isfied on  an  incredibly  small  sum  of  money.  Three 
people  live  on  two  dollars  a  week,  and  enjoy  the  best 
o/  vigor.  There  has  been  no  physician  called  in  the 
last  seven  years,  and  the  bank  account  has  grown 
steadily. 

The  diet  prescribed  by  this  man  would  call  for 
great  will  power  and  continual  self-denial  on  the 
part  of  most  human  beings. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  even  those  men  and  wom- 
en who  believe  themselves  to  be  quite  spiritual  in 
their  ideas  of  life,  and  who  would  be  horrified  to 
think  any  one  regarded  them  as  carnal  or  gross  in 
their  tastes,  are  yet  unable  to  eliminate  from  their 
diet  for  any  length  of  time  the  foods  which  they 
kjiow  to  be  injurious  (or  at  least  unnecessary  to  the 
sustaining  of  strength  and  health).  A  very  charm- 
ing young  woman,  who  is  filled  with  high  ideals  of 
life,  declared  she  would  rather  die  and  be  done  with 
it  than  force  herself  to  give  up  her  favorite  foods 
and  beverages  (coffee  in  particular)  in  order  to 
benefit  her  health. 

Nevertheless,  when  a  man  makes  such  positive 
statements  regarding  the  benefits  resulting  from  such 
a  diet,  benefits  to  body  and  purse,  it  is  worth  con- 
sidering.   Let  us  listen  to  what  he  says: 

"  Here's  a  well-balanced  ration  for  one  day.  I  eat 
only  a  little  fruit  for  my  breakfast. 

'*  Breakfast — One  apple  or  banana. 

"  Dinner — One  dish  of  home-made  corn  flakes,  one 
dish  of  boiled  wheat  cereal,  one  dish  of  vegetable 
salad,  two  or  three  slices  of  whole- wheat  bread,  one 
Lunana. 

"  Supper— ^One  dish  of  home-made  wheat  flakes, 
one  dish  of  home-made  hulled  hominy,  one  baked 
potato,  one  dish  of  fruit  salad,  whole  wheat  or  gra- 
ham bread. 

'•  I  suppose  you  will  say  that  sounds  monotonous, 
hut  I  don't  eat  to  gratify  a  discerning  and  whetted 
appetite.  I  eat  to  be  strong  and  well,  and  to  supply 
my  body  with  the  foods  that  it  really  needs. 

"Nine  years  ago  I  was  a  wreck — worse  than  that, 
two  doctors  gave  me  from  two  to  four  months  to  live. 

"The  food  elements  needed  by  the  body  may  be 
divided  into  seven  classes— protein,  starch,  sugar, 
fats,  salts,  cellulose,  and  water— and  these  again 
into  about  fifteen  different  chemical  elements,  all  of ' 
which  are  found  in  a  sirgle  kernel  of  wheat,  in  just 
about  the  correct  proportions. 

"No  other  food  in  the  world  equals  wheat  in  per- 

-.il''^  \  !T*  ^'""^^  °"  ^^®*t  '^  wious  fonns 
with  about  10  per  cent  of  nuts,  for  weeks  at  a  t^' 

Hpv  wn?.?r'''*  ?u  *''',*  ^"y^°«  "^y  supplies,  so  that 
n.ey  will  cost  me  the  least  money.    I  have  a  flakinir 

?.M"'^  ^^"  '^°  *^"y  °°«'  *°<i  make  your  own 
flakes  at  one  cent  a  pound.  I  buy  the  corn  ^nS 
^rheat  for  flakes  by  the  bushel,  and  watch  for  ^t^ 
portunuies  to  buy  the  fruits  and  vepetaTles  at  low^t 
cost.  The  apples  and  bananas  usualircost  me  aCt 
three  cents  a  pound,  and  my  bananL  I  aWs  ge 
dead  ripe-just  turning  black,  as  they  are  bSi^Jhfn 


"  I  buy  bread  one  or  two  days  old  at  the  rate  of 
five  for  ten  cents,  for  nothing  would  induce  me  to 
eat  new  bread.  Cabbage  and  many  other  vegetables 
I  eat  raw. 

"  If  I  sometimes  feel  that  I  am  not  getting  enough 
protein  I  add  raw  peanuts  when  I  am  making  flakes 
and  a  little  soaked  dried  fruit,  such  as  figs,  raisins, 
or  dates,  to  make  it  a  little  more  palatable. 

"  And  all  I  drink  is  water — ^but  plenty  of  it — 
though  never  near  meal  time. 

**  Now,  that  is  my  rule  for  health,  and  that  is  what 
I  eat.  What  do  you  say  to  it!  If  you  could  have 
seen  me  nine  years  ago  and  could  see  me  now  yon 
would  know  that  there  is  something  in  it,  for  I  am 
about  the  healthiest  person  you  ever  saw.*' 

While  the  men  and  women  who  are  enjoying  good 
health  may  not  feel  interested  in  this  menu,  it  should 
be  clipped  and  saved,  and  tried  by  the  many  dyspep- 
tics who  are  paying  useless  money  for  patent  medi- 
cines and  feeing  doctors  with  no  results. 

Poor  people  who  are  trying  to  sustain  life  on 
cheap  food  badly  cooked,  and  who  find  the  food 
trusts  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  economy,  could 
not  do  better  than  to  give  this  diet  a  fair  trial  for  a 
few  months. 

Health  and  a  good  bank  account  may  result — two 
great  factors  in  happiness. 

This  man  has  a  fruit  meal  for  hrecUcfast 
instead  of  supper,  as  I  do.  The  dinner  is 
about  like  mine;  and,  of  course,  if  he  has  a 
fruit  breakfast  he  wants  something  differ- 
ent for  supper.  ''  No  other  food  in  the  world 
can  equal  wheat."  Terry  and  I  have  come 
lo  that  conclusion  exactly.  Can  some  one 
tell  us  about  this  flake-making  machine? 
Bread  two  or  three  days  old  is  what  I  al- 
ways call  for  if  I  can  get  it.  I  also  eat  raw 
peanuts  occasionally— parched,  of  course. 
When  fresh  fruits  are  scarce  I  "  go  for  " 
the  dried  or  evaporated  fruit  as  you  may 
remember.  Drinking  water  between  meals 
IS  also  a  vei-y  important  matter.  I  heartily 
agree  with  the  writer  where  she  says  you 
had  better  clip  out  the  above  ai^d  paste  it 
up  where  you  can  see  it  often.  Now  please 
note  the  concluding  sentence — "  killing  two 

birds  with  one  stone  "  with  a  vengeance 

(jood  health  and  a  good  bank  account  at  one 
stroke.  Are  you  not  ready  to  exercise  a 
little  self-control  as  above? 

We  submitted  the  above  to  friend  Terr>% 
and  he  replies  as  follows : 

The  "  flaking-machine  "  which  Mr.  A    I    Root  y.^ 

in  inclosed  proof,  is  made  by  The  Dana  mJ^a 
Cincinnati,  t)hio.  It  is  called  "The  Daws  PocS' 
chopper."  I  bought  one  several  months  aS,  of^^ 
Chicago  man  referred  to  by  Ella  wSelw  Wil^ 
for  $1.25.  It  viU  -  flake  "  into  nairoT sSiMr^Kl 
bona  wheat  wWch  has  been  soakedfo7fJS?i?  fl^ 
hours  until  soft  clear  through.  I  tried  thia  ••  5«vIS 
wheat"  faithfuUy  both  raw  and  cSkStPor^l? 
ing  we  much  prefer  wheat  cracked  fin^i',  o?  e^„" 

haMrTsVitT'fan*2Jirti>%^^  I^^  ,^- 
are  only  two  pieces,  and  they  are  ^TJ^J^"^ 
Ours  is  No.  20,  a  small  sise  ^         ***   **• 

.  It  is  possible  that  this  raw  flaking-machin«  wt.^.« 
IS  better  food  than  our  cooked  cTa^ed  whS?  k^ 
wfr^^^i-^t*^.*  it.,and  we  like^e  crl?ktd'  ^t 
better     I  think  it  weU  to  be  slow  about  acceoti^^ft 
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Now!  Let  me 

send  you  a  WITTE  Engine 
to  earn  Its  own 
cost  while  you 
pay  for  It 

DON'T  break  your  back 
or  waste  time  doing 
an  engine's  work.  .  Iron 
and  steel  are  cheaper  than 
muscle;  and  kerosene  oil, 
cheaper  than  time.  I  fur- 
nish the  power  of  10  men's  work  for  3>^c 
an  hour;  30  men's  work  for  less  than  80c 
a  day,  cost  of  engine  included.  _    _^ 


WITTE  ENGINES 

Kerosene,  Gasoline  and  Gas 

Made  in  sixes  iM,  2.  4.  6, 8, 11, 12.  Ift,  20,  25,  80  and 
40  H-P.  Stationary,  Portable,  Skidded  and  Saw- 
rig  Styles.  Standard  the  world  over  for  all  shop 
and  farm  power  uses.  Over  27  years  ago  I  made 
my  first  engine  and  gave  it  my  name,  and  ever 
since  I  have  kept  the  active  building  of  every 
WITTE  engine  in  my  own  hands.  I  know  every 
engine  1  ship,  inside  and  out,  and  am  making 
lower  engine  prices  than  this  country  has  ever 
seen,  while  delivering  engines  that  can't  be  beat. 

60  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

5-YEAR  GUARANTY 

Why  take  chances  on  a  poor,  or  an  unknown  en- 
gine for  any  price  when  the  WITTK  is  so  cheap: 
when  it  is  sold  on  any  easy  reasonable  payments; 
andundera  stronger  money-back  guarantee  than 
any  manufacturer  has  ever  yet  dared  to  sign? 

SEND  COUPON  for  MY  BIG  OFTER 

Let  me  send  you  my  Free  Book,  the  fin- 
est in  the  whole  engine  business.  Learn 
the  cost  of  past  high  prices,  and  why  I  can  un- 
dersell the  whole  field,  and  giving  unmatched 
quality.  Let  me  tell  you  by  return  mail  how 
easily  you  can  own  a  WITTE. 

Ed.  H.  WItte.  WItte  Iron  Works  Co. 
Iftt  Oakland  Avenue.  Kanaaa  City,  Mo. 


Ed.  H.  Wltte.  WlHe  Iron  Worka  Co. 

IWi  0«dcland  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Without  obligation  on  my  part,  send  me,  by 
return  mail.  Free,  your  New  Book;  and  tell  me 
how  I  can  own  a  WITTE  engine  so  it  can  earn 
its  own  co«t  while  1  am  paying  for  it. 


Name.-. 
Address. 


TheHarley-DayidsonTwo-Speed 

WITH  STARTER 

Ifsthelast  word  in  motorcycles. 
The  two-speeds  are  selective* 
and  the  rider  can  shift  from 
high  to  low  or  low  to  high  or 
neutral  while  the  machine  is 
standing  still  or  in  motion. 

The  8tcp-8tartcr  docs  away  with  the 
necessity  of  dismounting  and  placing 
the  machine  on  the  stand  to  suit.  The 
rider  may  sit  in  the  saddle  with  both 
wheels  on  the  ground  and  give  either 
pedal  a  downward  push,  engaging  the 
step-etarter  and  starting  the  motor. 

1914  Catalog  on  nqaett 
HARLET-DAVIDSON  MOTOR  COMPANY  I 


Kakers  of  Hlgb-Onule  Motoroydas  For  Mor« 


943AStrMl 


Twelre  Tean 

MilwaiikM.Wii. 


A  FARMER'S  Garden 


Helps  his  wife  lo  plan  her  tabl*"  m  busy  times.  Saves  work 
an<l^orry,  saves  buying  so  much  meat,  gives  better  satls- 
factioa  to  the  help.  A  good  garden  will  be  almost  impossi- 
ble In  your  busy  life  without  proper  tools.  They  cost  little 
and  save  much  hard  work. 


WHEEL  HOES 
AHD  DRILLS 


IROMASE 

will  sow.  cultivate,  ridge,  nirrow.  etc..  better  than  you^ 
with  old-fashioned  tools  and  ten  t  mes  QU'cWw.  A  won«n. 
boy  or  girl  can  do.it.    Can  plant  closer  a..ci  -rk^t^^eje^^^d 

at  $2.50  to  112.    One 

_-  _       n.Kil  •.■■.'!    "ill     ■         -■      -     • 

No. 6^1^      ^W      Ask    your    deiile 

Drill    ^^       ^^  *  ' 

mnd 

Wheel 

Hoe 


lo  all  ol  the  work, 
to  show  them  »nd 
ooklet.  "Gardening 
Tools'*  and  "Iron 
and  Garden  News" 
both  free. 


BATSMAN 
M'P*aCO. 

Qrsnloeh.N.J. 


^     THE  "BEST  "LIGHT 


[Ta  portable,  para  white,  steady,  lafe 
A  fight.  Brighter  than  electricity  or 
acetylene.  100  candle  power.  Ho  CTeaae, 
dirt norodor.  Lighted  InstanUy.Coatt 
S  cte.  per  week.  Orer  800  sty  lee.  Bjwy 
lamp  warranted.  Airentf  wanted.  Write 
Coroataloff.   Do  not  delay. 

'         toSI  best  ug  at  CO,  ^^ 
aoe  IS.  fttliSt**  Canton,  Ohio 
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^Jlfi^Write  Fir 

'  "^Mvfiini^^ts^  FREE 
Cprayj«»^^Spraying 
jr^     ,  .    fN^  Guide 

i^  K^    Brown's  Auto  Spray 

//y     does  its  work  thoroush- 

//  ly.    Actually  does  banish 

/  blight,  disease. insects  in  less 
/    time,  with  less  work  and  less  80- 

Ilution.  Keeps  vines,  trees,  plants 
In  perfect  condition;  40diflferent 
sizes  and  styles. 

■  BROWN'S 

I       AUTO  SPRAYS 


I 
I 


Hand  and  power  outfits. 
300.000  farmers,  or- 
chardists,  garden- 
ers now  use  them. 

Spray  No.  1,  here 
shown— 4  gal.   ca- 
pacity—easily car- 
ried over   should- 
ers—suitable for  5 
acres  of  field  crops 
or  1  acre  of  trees 
—has  Anto  Pop 
Non  -  clogrging 
nozzle-all  kinds 
of  sprays. 

Lanrer  spray  era 
UflO  Brown  t  Non 
Ciog  Atomie  Nos- 
xle.  Cannot  clo^ — 
sprays  an i^  solution 
equally  well.  Fits  any 
sprayer. 

Th«  E.  C>  Brown  Co* 
to  J«y  IL,        RMbastar.  H.  T. 


^^& 


f«VJ 


^ 


There  will  NEVER  be  enough  i 
ber  one  applet— ALWAYS  too  mmy  , 
dder  apples.    Don't  waste  your  time 
and  your  trees  erowin^  Inferior  Krades. 
Use  "Scaleclde  '  the  one  sure  spray  for 
San  Jose  scale,  and  produce  number 
one  fruit.   "Scaleclde"  IsIOO^  effi(.icnt    ^ 
against  scale  and  has  marked  fiingl* 
ddal  properties.  Used  by  best  orchard- 
Ists  the  world  over.    Endorsed  hv  Ex- 
periment Stations.      Our    SERVICE 
DEPA  RTM  ENT  furnishes  everjthing 
tat  the  orchard.    Write  today  to  I)ept. 
a,     for  new.  booklet— "Pratt's  Hand- 
book for  Fruit  Growers"  and  "Scale- 
clde   the    Tree  S^ver."      Both  free. 
B.    O     PRATT     OOMPANT 
50  Otareh  Btnuk    Hew  York  CMtr 


With  Half  the  Work 

Nine  sprays— same  noszlo— roand  < 
^  flat— coarse  or  flue— cover  twice  f ' 
foliacre. 

'""Kant-Klog"  Sprayer  j^ 

Nozzle  cleaned  while  working. 
Spray  starts  or  stops  instantly.    10  1_ 
'     stylos.  Write  now  for  special  offer.  ' 
rents  wanted. 
,     ROCHKSTKII  SPRAY  PUMP  CO^ 
l^tOT  Broadway  Roehaotor,  N.  V. 


GLEANINGS  IN   BEE  CULTURE 

Double  Your 
Elamings 

With  Chickens 

Just  send  me  your  name  and 
address  for  latest  copy  of  Old 
TvoMtf  Book.  Get  •amo  idea*  that 
started  half  a  million  others  making 
ItroAts  from  cfaiekens,  ducks,  geese  and  tnrkejs. 
St  simple,  easy  and  sore  methods. 

OLD  TRUSTY 

takes  all  the  mystery  oat  of  hitohinB  surcfssfully.  Three 

or  four  times  more  in  use  th.uj   any  other.    Guaranteed 

20  years.  30  to 90  days'  trial 

— freigrht  prepaid  to  your 

station.  Orders  ftlJed  same 

day  received.    Write 

Quickly,  nnd  Jeam  how  to 

(tet    Btarted    the    easiest, 

sun^st  way  on  the  smallest 

investment.    Acltlresa 

JOHHSON,  Incobator  Man 
Clay  Center,  Nebr. 


''Jimmy,  Always  Give 

Am  Cents*  Worth  for 
Every  Dollar  You  Gef 


That'g  wttat  my  father  said  to  pie  wt 
was  a  boy—and  that's  what  I'mdoinff  when 
I  send   you  my  Belle  City  hatching  outfit. 

.  27^,000  users  will  tell  you  so.    /  am  gwittQ 

JinRslMa,Prit.vou  mart,  when  you  comtpare  my 

S'Tlmcs  World's 
Champion  'Sn 

vitb  tsT  atb*  tDMbator.  Mto  CMj  ku  ««b 
Bight  World*!  CteapisMblpt  mA  tkMHada 
ham  Bada  100  p«  owl  p«*tt  batabM.  UmA 
flgr  ay  S*v  Book,  ••HsMhliV  FMa."  H  talla 

•f  Uf  mmmf  Mikli«  wi 1^  hm 

priMvfllMifrfMToa.    Writatodaj. 

i.nM.,lil8  6i||lMiMirCi^Biv  N 


Big    Poultry  Profits 


Sure  this  year— if  well   equipped. 
Top  prices.    Get  CypherB  Co.'p  bi»f, 
Frre  book.    Tells   all- 244   pnpe? 
fully  iUustratcd"picture9,describi?8| 
I  NCUBATO  R 
and  BROODERS 
World's  Standard.     Leam  about 
Cyphers    Co.'h   Free  Serviee.^Gffr 
the  Book,     Address  ttnlny  — 
Crplwrt  liiEuhater  Co  .  Dent  69,  laHito,  ■.  TT 


YOUR 
YOUR 


HENS 
FARM 


YOUR  MONEY  H 


JjMtthaFBEBPOUL. 

TRY  BOOK  sqdOa    ' 
written  by BOBERTl. 
well  known  thrsacbo«t 
AoMrica,    After    m  Tsass 
— "  Fdaltry.    It  I   "   " 


MM  Hans  V0F  Rsartiss  m*  wmw*  oootains  ^mshpssi  #v 

amerScIS^  largSt  unb  of  mcuBAtoiS^^S 

BROOOERS-t2.26  to  $48  each.    Write  today. 

Robert  Ems  larabslsr  Cs..    SI  Hewy  St.  Biffile.  H.  T. 


QR EIDER'S  FINE  CATALOGUE 


/#QRE 

^^^^^^andeal 

^^n^^m&ny  i 

^■i^^^H  natural 

^^^^Vscrtbed 

^■^^  stock  a 

^^^      all  pou 

Wte    B.N.  C 


and  calendar  of  pore-bred  poultry  for  I9U.  larre, 

pares  of  poultry  facts,  differ 
natural  colors.  70  Tarleties  illustrated  and  d»> 


I  of  poultry  facts,  different  breeds  In 
.Jors.  TO  Tsrietles  illustrated  and  de- 
scribed; inoubators  and  brooders:  low  price  of 
stock  and  enrs  for  luitebin«r-  A  perfect  ruld^  to 
all  poultry-raisers.  Send  lOo  for  this  noted  Ixmk. 
B.  N.  OmiOIII,  Bex  BO, 
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Use  KEROSENE  Engine  Free! 


nm-^'^-W  "  DETROIT  *'  Kvrvxwv  .— 
fine  shipped  on  It  d«yi*  FRU  Trlid 
proTce  kOTUMM  eheapevt.  HtfMt.  most 
powerfal  fii«L  If  ■■iKil^i.  pay  low—t 
price  erer  ^ren  cm  reliable  farm  en 
riiie:  if  Ml.  pay  nothinpr.  No  waste.  n< 
eraporation.  no  exploelon  from  coal  ol i 

Gasoline.  QO I  NO  UP! 


Gasoline  is  te  to  Uc  hi«rher  than 
ooal  oil.  and  stlU  ffolnc  up.  Twe 
pints  of  coal  oil  do  work  of  *ree 
pints  raeoline. 

AMAZINQ  "DETROIT" 

-only  enrlne  nmninff  on  eeal  eH 

roooesafally:  nses  alcohol,  gasoline 

and  benxlne.  too.    Starts  without  IL^-^ 

oranklnc-  Only  three  moTin«  parts  ^^^        ^^^^ 

—no  came— no  sprockets— no  gears  cAunot 

—no  valTee— the  otmost  in  slmpilo-  carbonise 

ItT.  power  and  streorth.    Mounted  on  skids.    All 

sixes,  t  to  »  h.p..  in  stock  ready  to  shin.    Engine  tested  before 

cratincr.    Comes  all  ready  to  mn.    Pomps,  saws,   threshes. 

ctanms.  separates  milk,  grinds  feed,  shells  com,  runs  home 

elseCrIc   lirhtlng  plant.    Prices   (stHpped)    #29.50  up.    Sent 

aoy  place  <m  16  days'  Free  Trial.    DonH  buy  an  engine  till 

you  inTestiffate  money-eaving.  power-saTinr  ••  OITHOIT." 

Thousands  in  use.    Costs  only  postal  to  And  out.    If  you  are 

first  in  your  neighborhood  to  write,  you  get  SpeeM  Katra* 

Lew  hHrerfaelery  price.    Write  (1S8) 

IMtoH  Ciifllne  Works,  373  BelleviM  Ave.,  Detroit,  MIoh. 


BUV    YOUR.  FURNACE 

SIODOWN    SIOAMONTH 


Our  monthly  payment  plan  of  selling  direct 
saves  you  the  dealer's  proflU  and  charges  for 
installation.    The 

Jahant  Furnace 

with  the  patented  **l»ewa  Draft  Bnimm^  is  best 
for  residences,  schools,  hotels,  eburehes,  etc., 
because  it  delivers  plenty  of  heat^  ^heiwer  and 
whenever  desired  at  a  saviuff  of  1-8  to  1-2  In  f  u^ 
bais.  Install  the  Jahant  youradf..  We  send 
complete  outfit,  freight  prepaid  with  special 
plans,  detailed  instructions  and  all  necessary 
tools  for  installation.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded. 

IVrHeforfrm  iUudndti  hook. 

^^^JiTfrnm  THE  JAHANT  HEATING  CO. 

«7aSr£^    M   MiUStrMt  Akron, Ohio 


Save  Vafo  7?  on  Fuel  Bills 


N  FENCJ 


Save  30  p«T  crnt  buy-  j 
Inir  direct  irom  fcic-  ; 
tory  DD  eO  4mf**  trial  ' 
wiih  mnner-hafk 
rnmrmatiw.  Our  PREE  CaTALOO 
KAHOM  FEjrCE  CO.       Hox .  M        Li^i-sburr. 


i:forAgnER 


Made  of  OPEN  HEARTH  STEEL  WIRE. 

Proven  bv  tests  to  be  tbe  most  durablcj 
iwlre  produced.  Heavtlv  Galvanized  withy 
PURE  ZINC.  Sixty  differeht  styles  and 
hrlL'lits,  oach  a  gstisfyinie-qaality  fence. 

WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO  THE  FARMER 
•     AT  DEALER'S  PRICES. 

Be  your  own  merchant  and  put  the 
Dealer's  Profit  in  your  own  pocket 
where  It  belongs.  The  following  are  a 
few  of  our  big  values: 

26-iDch  Hog  Fenci*    •    •    14c,  per  rod. 

4l-iiich  Farm  Feim,  •    •    2!c.  per  rod. 

48-tnrh  Pooltry  Fence,  -    22^%t.  per  rod. 

Special  Barbed  Wir«,  $1.40  per  80*rod  Spool 

Sold  on  30  DAYS  FREETRWL    Oct  In  ^Tith 

the  shrewil  buyers  by  sending  for  our 

big  free  Catalocrue.    It's  full  of  fence 

^Jbargains.    Write  for  it  today.  j 

H  «    COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO.    ^ 

^^  Ltoz  131  Winchester,  lodiaoa     I 

KITSELMAN  FENCE 

We  make  you 
tbe  same  price 
we  would  make 
the  Dealer  or 
Jobber.  That 
is  why  we  can 
save  yon  money. 
Look  at  these 
yery  low  prlcca. 

A  ROD 

_  _  lor  26-iB.  Wf  fwet 
23^  o.  a  rti  for  49-iB.  fani  foMO 
25  H  0  s  ro4  for  tO-iiL  podtiyfoMO 
S1.40  for  80  roi  ipool  of  Idoal 
BnM  Win.  LArge  free  Catalog  showing  100 
styles  of  Farm,  Poultry  and  Xawn  Fence. 
KITSKLMAN  BROS.  Bos  21     Munsl«.lnd. 


[GQt  It  From) 
'^/%^  Factory  ( 
Direct  t 


SH 


"  Th€  Masterpiece  of  the  Largest 
Makers  of  Two-Cycle  Engines  in  the  World" 
Every  time  you  hitch  a  Besfwrner  Kerosene  Eng-Jne  to 

a  l0»d,  Ti>U  KSOW  IT  WOJ.  VKW.  IT. 

Bessemer  Kerosene  Engi 

Theri-'g  no  ^Wf^'^'^cyT^.  no  uncertainty — th**  Be.«Remer 
pies  when  you  start  it.  an'l  goen  till  you  stop  SX.  It  will 
run  on  Jess  fuel  because  the  wonderful  Bf-ssemer  Uni- 
versal Fuel  Kee<l©r  automatically  feede  the  rijhc 
amount  to  carry  the  load— no  waste. 

Two-Cvcle.  with  only  3  movlrifi:  parts— rang  on  kero- 
•ene.  dlBllllAte.  etc.   -the  rr**ate«t  little  workf^r  in  th.-^ 
world.    2  to  350   H.P.    30  days  free  trial.    Ini medial**' 
^,  -^     ■hipnient.     .     Fuel  and  t-nide  oil  englneH  up  to  16.5  H.!'. 

^■gLi  The  Bessemer  Gas  Engine  Co.  j"  ""—  •-•^ 


I   GROVE  CITY,  P* 
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GROW  BIG,  LUSCIOUS  STRAWBERRIES 

I  You  oan  raise  large  crops  ol  dcUcious  berries  from  a  small  piece  of  I 
Isrrountl  if  yuu  sUifl  riulit— with  hardy,  prolific,  caJcfuUy  gruwn  plants  | 
I  selected  iiom  aILEK'8  TETTE-TO-WAME  VARIETIES 
I  All  standard  early  and  late  strains  for  every  soil  and  climate  rcquiremeni,  I 
I  WRITE  FOR  1914  BERRY  BOOK.  Allen's  Berry  Book  is  full  of  I 
iTalualtle  infurniation  on  how  to  g^row  berries  and  small  fruits  profitably.  I 
1 1t  liMs  and  describes  Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Raspljerries,  Grapes.  I 
ICurrdms,  Asparaffus,  etc.     Copy  sent  FREE  upon  request. 

1  W.F.ALLEN.       67  Market  St.,       SAUSBURY,  MD. 


OOD  SEEDS 

^^   BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

~""      Prlctt  Balow  All  Mbtrt 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  now 

1^  sorts  free  with  every  order  I 

^  filL  Buy  and  test    Return  if 

'not  0.  K. — money   refundec^ 

Big  Catalog  FREE 
Over  700  illustrations  of  vege- 
tables and  flowers.  Send  yours 
andyour  neighbors*  addresses. 
SHUMWAY.      RockfonL  lUinoM 


-.10  Days'  Free  Trial 

for  yMi  to  proT*  t  b«t  aU  Uad«  of  ■«!,  oottt  or 
oen.  ou  b*  crouad  tb«  fcMMl  aad  iBMt  OB 

QUAKER  CITY  MILLS 

WopvthoMght.  SSi^lo»-budpovorto 
90  h  p.  Writ*  ftr  •udofM,  «Joo  for  bar. 
•uaa  la  litem  mddUoo.  At  JL  W.  tiraafe  Ca 


§5M<!!!  GRAPE  VINES 

6*  vwrlttilM.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Tr—;  alo.  Beat  rooted 
•tock.  Oenuine.  cheap.  2  sample  Tines  —  10c.  Descriptive 
prloe  list  free.  Lewis  lleeseli»  Bex  K,  Fradania,  N.  Y. 


40  ACRES  ^^r^ 

greBRive,  AmericuB  anil  other  beet 
everbearem.  bet  aeqiMlMted 
alTer  for  testing.  Send  ns  lOo 
for  mailing  eiponae,  and  we 
will  fiend  you  0  hish  qaallljr 
evprbcartnc  pliint^  (worth  $1) 
and  guarantee  themtoCroit  all 
stimmer  and  fall,  or  moiney 
refunded.  OatHl otjae  with  his- 
tory FREE  if  you  ^rrite  today. 
THE  GARDHEB  HURSERT  CS. 

BOK  130  OSAQI,  IOl»A 


Hill's  Evergreens  Grow 


windbreaks.    Protect  crops  a 


J  Keep  house  and  _ 
■  feed.    Hill's  everi 


s  evergreens 
priced.  Get  F 


are  hardy,  nursery* 
Get  HIU's  free  illustrated 


Igrown — low.    .„_.^ 

I  evergreen  book  and  list  of  Grnt  Bargain  67- 
I  f ers— f rom  f4. 50  up  per  Thousand.  56  years 
I  experie.ice.  World's  largest  growers.  Write. 
1 1».  HILL  NCKSBRY  10.«  lae.     <«w|imo 
]  SM  CMiarSl.,  Duadee,  Ilia.     BpMtaUM. 


5000  bushel  ___, 
1S12  Tested  anu 
sure  to  grow.Finest 


crop 
nd 


^  ^  quality.  20  leadins 

C  p  F  |>  variGties.  Also  Seed 
"^  ■-  ^  *^  Oat*.  Barley.  Grass 
^^Ql^  8eed.    Potatoes,    etc. 

V*V^i»Iw  Samples  on  appllca- 
tioa.  1100  acres.  Be  sure  to  g^ei 
our    new  cataloK. ''     Write    today. 

W.  N.  KearlT.  Box  67, New  Carlisle,  O. 


The  Name  Burpee 

of  the  choicest  vegetables  and  most  beautiful  flowers  ?    If  so.  it'm'ay  proveof  mutual  interest  if  vou 
write  to<la7  (a  postal  card  will  do)  for  The  New  Burpee  AmmiiL    This  is  a  bright  book  of '  ~ 


is  known  the  world  over  as  syn- 
onymous with  The  Best  Seeds 
That  Growl  Are  You  willing  to 
pay  a  fair  price  for  selected  seeds 
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pa^es  that  is  intensely  interesting  to  every  one  who  gardens  either  for  pleasure  or  profit.  Shall  we 

;;S;Udd?eLT6Jrlddr^M!  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia 


Save  $25.00  to  $40.00 

On  Every  Buggy  You  Buy 

say  you  can.    You  can  do  it  by  buy- 
ing from  me  direct.      200,000  men 
all  over  America  have  bou«cht 
my    buggies   direct.     Scores 
of  tbem  right  in  your  onrn 
section  no 


Write  Tonight  for 

Big  Free  Boole  That  Telis  How 

You  Can  Get  a  Free  Trial  for  30  Days 

Phelps   Split   Hickory    But?j>no8  arc  made  of  touKh.  sinewy 

SL'cond-Growth  Hickory-split,  not  sawed      Strongest  mode 

buggic's  oji  earth.     And  Bohi  direct  to  you  by  mo      I  save 

you  the   big    money  the    traveling  salesmen,     middlemen, 

retailers  add  to  the  manufacturing  cost    the  actual  value 

of  the  buggy 

Write  today  for  your  copy  of  the  Free  Book. 

H.  C.  PHELPS.  Pres.,  The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co. 

station  293  Columbus,  Ohio 
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THALE'S  REGULATIVE  VACUUM  BEE-FEEDER 


THIS  ILLUSTRATION  shows  the  special  dertifrned  bottle  which  controls 
the  feed  on  Thale's  Regulative  Vacuum  Bee-Kecder.  This  feeder  is  de- 
signed under  the  latest  scientific  method  of  controlling  the  feed  by  means 
of  Vacuum  and  keeping  the  feed  at  a  certain  level,  and  in  reach  of  the 
bees  at  alj  times.  The  slide  is  the  means  of  increasing  or  decreasing  tlie 
amount  of  feed.  (See  March  Ist  issue.)  This  feeder  is  manufactured  b>  the 
moat  skillful  workmen,  and  its  construction  is  perfect.  Over  29,000  of  these 
feeders  were  sold  in  January,  and  some  of  those  who  have  received  them  lia\  e 
re-ordered  more,  and  have  expressed  their  opinion  that  this  feeder  will  un- 
questionably be  the  most  profitable  investment  for  the  beekeepers.  The  Chi 
cago- Northwestern  Beekeepers*  Association  which  was  held  in  Chicago  Dec. 
17-18,  lOlS,  to  whom  I  have  described  and  demonstrated  this  feeder  in  detjiil 
and  in  use,  gives  the  following  endorsement: 

WHBREAS,  This  Convention  has  been  impres«5ed  by  the  exhibit  of  the 
Tbale  Regulative  Vacuutn  Bee- Feeder,  and  believe  that  the  same  is  a  good  de- 
vice for  stimulative  feeding— 

THEREFORE,  Be  it  resolved  that  the  Chicago- Northwestern  Beekeepc-r.s' 
Association  in  convention  assembled,  do  heartily  endorse  the  above  device  as  a 
practical  instrument  for  the  l)eekeeper  at  large. 

(  I.  E.  PYLES, 
Sigjiedi  ARTHVR  STANLEY, 
(  W.  B.  BLUME. 
I  want  over  100,000  of  these  feeders  in  use  by  June  1.    I  will 
ship  you  as  many  feeders  as  you  need  on  ten  days*  free  trial  in 
your  own  apiary,  and  if  these  feeders  do  not  work  as  repre-   ff^in  3/*ed (P-'far  -^ 
sented  you  may  return  them  to  me  at  ray  expense,  and  your    nr^t^.- 1-  ws    rfrom^ 
money  will  be  refunded.    If  no  money  is  sent,  fill  in  and  cut   pe/Zin'n/r'^ /p/e/ jacii/ 

out  Free  Trial  offer  below  and  mail  to  me  at  once.    Address  »-— 6— ^- r  ^ 

Free  Trial  Dept.,  G  194.  Storm Pn;cf  f^ed  Cup 

Send  for  feeder  circular  and  bee-supply  catalog.    I  carry  a  — 

ftill  line  of  Lewis  Beeware  and  Dadant*s  Foundation.    One  of  jrin kp F;tf,»^ r^^/L  ^ — 
ray  Vacuum   Bee  Feeders  complete  with   two   bottles  FREE    aJ??/^^/^^^ 
with  every  ten-dollar  order.    Send  me  a  list  of  your  wants-it    '^''^''f^^^l^f^po^tf'on 
is  no  trouble  to  answer  letters.  -  "^  ^^^^'^^  ^^^'^^ 


EOULATlvelvACuJHy 


TKRMft,  CASH  WITH  ORDKR 


Smple  Feeder,  wtth  2  botdet  ooinplete.  mafl  postpaid. 
Ten  Feeders,  complete  with  1  bottle,  freiglit  or 


An  orders  orer  ten  feeder*,  each,  only 
Extra  bottles  with  cork  vahre,  each 


exp.,  each. 


55c 
35f 

3tV: 
10c 


/^ei:^  /aciica.  to/ 


H.  H.  THALE,  S^V^'tSK.  Box  C25,  MAYWOOD,  MISSOURI 

CMtom  Buy«i*  SaiMI  Ordara  to  Cari  M.  NIohoto,  Lyuisvllle,  Maaa..  and  ■.  H.  Maatoia,  Ediaan,  Ohio 

TEN  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

Please  send  by Froiifht:  Parcel  Post  (send  postufre)  Express 

Postofflce R.  R.  Station State 

Send  at  once  (number  of  feetiers) feeders  on  ten  days'  free  trial.    Title  of  fec^ders  to  remain  with 

H.  H.  THALE.  of  MAYWOOD,  MO.,  until  payment  in  full  is  ma<ie  or  feeders  returnwi. 

How  many  colonies  have  you  ? Annual  crop . .  lbs. 

Produce  comb  or  extracted  ? Sign 


L  I   S  T  E   R  I   N   E 


Use  it  every  day 

1I5TERINE  is  an  agreeable  antiseptic  mouth- 
.  -^  wash  that  keeps  the  teeth  and  gums  sweet 
and  healthful  and  neutralizes  breath  odors. 
Listerine  is  as  necessary  for  the  complete  toilet 
of  the  mouth  as  the  toothwash. 

All  Druggists  Sell  Listerine. 
LAMBERT  PHARMACAL  COMPANY,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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aLBAMINGS  IN  BBE  Ot7LTUR£ 


Queens^Bees 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  our  cele- 
brated Leather-colored  and  Golden  Italian 
Queens.  Bees  in  >^,  1,  and  9  lb.  pack- 
ages. Nuclei  in  1,9,  3,  or  5  frame,  either 
on  Danz.  or  Hoffman  A*ames.  F.ull  colo- 
nies in  8  or  10  A*ame  L.  hives  or  Danz. 
lO-frame  hives.  Write  at  once  for  special 
card  of  prices,  and  book  your  order  with 
us  early. 

Letter  of  endorsement  to  us  from  The 
A.  I.  Root  Co.: 

Medina,  Ohio.  Feb.  0,  1914. 
The  Penn  Co.,  Penn,  Miss.: 

Replying  to  yours  of  Feb.  8,  we  would  state 
that  we  have  bought  a  large  number  of  queens  of 
you.  We  have  found  them  uniformly  marked, 
and  of  a  good  stock:  in  fact,  they  are  flrst-class 
in  every  respect.  Another  thing,  we  have  always 
found  that  you  make  prompt  deliveries,  or  give 
us  notice  promptly  when  such  deliveries  could 
not  be  made.  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO., 

by  E.  R.  Root,  Vice-president. 


Get  our  prices  at  once.  .  .  .  The  largest 
queen  and  bee  yards  in  the  South. 


The  Penn  Co.,  Penn,  Mississippi 


Three  -  banded  Italian  Bees  and  Queens! 

Guaranteed  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction.  Untested 
queens,  75  cts.  each;  17  50  per  dozen.  Tested,  flJM). 
Choice  breeders,  $5.00.  Nuclei.  $l.«5  per  frame,  good 
supply  of  bees.  Half  pound  b^  with  queen,  ^.00. 
One  pound  bees  with  queen,  $8.00.  full  weight  Full 
colony  in  eight-frame  hive  with  queen,  $6.50;  in  ten- 
frame,  $7.50.    Best  mail  and  express  service  in  the 

South.    Only  19  hours  to  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
TNC  STOVCR  APIARIES,  MAYHCW,  INISSISSIPPI 


BUY  CARNIDUNS  IN  CARNIOU 

Pore  Garniolan  Alpine  beee.    Write 

In  BngUata  for  booklet  and  Price 

list.    .    .    Awarded  60  honors. 


JOHANN  STRQAR,    . 

P.  O.  Woolielner  FelelHtx.  I3ppmr 
Oarnlola  (Krai*},  Aiiatrla 


Marchant's  Island  Bred  Queens 

Bred  from  selected  mothers,  and  mated  to 
isolated  drones  of  a  different  strain,  y^  aim 
is  quality  and  not  quantity.  So  if  you  want 
any  of  these  choice  purely  mated  three-banded 
Italian  oueens  order  now  or  vou  may  not  get 
them  as  I  am  going  to  rear  only  a  Umitod  num- 
ber. No  disease,  and  your  money  back  if  not 
satisfied.  The  A.  I.  Itoot  Co.  use  my  queens, 
which  is  proof  of  their  Quality. 

No  need  to  write  for  lower  prices. 

Reference,  The  American  Exchange  Bank  of 
this  city. 

Prices — Untested,  single,  $1.60 ;  6  for  $6.00 ; 
12  for  $10.00;  in  lots  of  25  or  more,  7ft  cts. 
each.  Select  tested,  $8.00.  Breeders,  $6.00 
and  $10.00. 

A.  B.  Mtrchaat,  .  .  Aptlachlcoia,  Horida 


Queens  from  Caraway's 
I^ize-winning  Stock. . . . 

Ready  for  Shipment 
after  Bfarch  20  ...  . 


Book  your  early  orders  now!  Send  cash  when  you 
want  the  queens.  Prices  of  tested  queens  till  May  1: 
One  tor$lM,  six  for  $6.00;  untested,  before  May  1,  one 
for  $1.00,  six  for  $5.00:  breeding  queens,  $9.00  each.  I 
will  breed  the  Goldens  also  this  season;  can  send  Oold- 
ens  after  April  15  at  same  prices  as  the  three-banded 
Italians.  Entire  satisfaction  guarantee  on  every 

queen  purchased  from  me. 

D.  M.  CARAWAY.    .    .     MATHIS,  TEXAS 
Quean-Breeder 


Tlaia  is  tla«  ••aso a  for  discbfi Ats  on 

Bees  and  Bee  Supplies 

If  you  will  send  us  a  list  of  goods  needed  we  will* be 

pleased  to  quote  you  on  them.    Catalog  free. 

I.J.  SmiNGNAM.  108  PARK  PLACC.  NKW  YORK 

A»l«rl«s,  CUmi  C«v*,  L.  I. 

The  A  B  C  off  Bee  Culture 

The  only  cyclopedia  on  bees.  712  pages,  fUIly 
illustrated.    Every  phase  of  the  subject  fiiUy 
treated  by  experts.    Price  $2.00  postpaid;  money 
refunded  if  unsatisCsctefy . 
TNC  A.  I.  ROOT  CO., 


GOLDEN  ITALIAN  Queens 

Reared  from  straight  five-band  mothers,  mated  with  select  golden  drones,  SH  miles  flrom  three-band  api- 
ary. These  queens  are  large,  vi^rous,  and  prolific;  the  bees  gentle  and  hustlers,  and  are  noted  through- 
out the  U.  S.  as  a  disease- resisting  strain.    Purity  of  mating,  safe  arrival,  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 


QUEENS 

May  1st  to  June  1st     | 

June  1st  to  July  1st 

July  1st  to  Nov.  1st 

I 

6 

12 

1 

0 

12 

I 

6 

12 

Untested 

$  1.25 
1.50 
2.00 
2.75 

$  6.50 
7.50 
10.50 
15.00 

$11.50 
18.50 
18.50 
27.00 

$  1.00 
1.25 
1.75 
2.50 

$  5.00 
6.50 
9.00 
18.50 

$  9.00 
12.00 
17.00 
25.00 

$     .75 
1.00 
1.50 
2.00 

$  4.00 
5.00 
800 
10,00 

$  7.50 
9.00 
15.00 
1^.00 

Select  Untested 

Tested            

Select  Tested 

Breeders,  $5.00  to  $10.00. 

Queens  for  export  will  be  carefully  packed  in  long-distance  cages,  but  safe  arrival  is  not  guaranteed. 

BEN  G.  DAVIS,         SPRING  HILL,         TENNESSEE 
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Qassified   Advertisements 

NotloM  win  b«  lnMrt«d  In  thece  olMslflad  ooltunnt  at 
Ift  oante  p«r  line.  AdTertlMm«nt«  Intended  for  thlt 
depertaient  onn  not  be  leae  than  two  llnee,  and  thoold 
not  ezoeed  flre  llnee,  and  70a  moet  lay  fou  want  your 
adTertlaement  In  the  ClaMlfled  Colomna  or  we  will  not 
be  reelwnelble  for  errore. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  FOB  BALE 

See  our  ipeeial  MI0  ol  honar  on  adrerticing  pace 
18  of  tfaU  issue.     Thi  A.  I.  root  Co.,  Medina,  O. 

Fob  Sals. — Ohoiee  extracted  honey  in  new  60-Ib. 
cans  at  9  cts.  per  lb.      J.  P.  Moobb,  Morgan,  Ky. 

Fob   Sals. — ^Fi^ett  qnality   buekwheat  honey   in 
r  ne 


cans  and  kegs. 


Olorer  noney  all  sold. 
0.  J.  Baldridoi,  Kendaia.  N.  T. 


Fob  Sals. — Aster,  goldenrod,  yellow-top  honey- 
blends,  fine  quality,  5}%  cts.  per  lb. 

job  0.  Wbavbb,  Oochrane,  Ala. 

Fob  Sals. — No.  1  buckwheat  comb.  $8.00  per 
case,  24  sections  to  case. 

J08BPH  M.  Elsbbbs,  Warerly,  N.  Y. 

Fob  Sals. — No.  1  white  comb,  $8.60  per  case; 
No.  2,  $3.20 ;  in  4  z  5  sections,  24  lbs.  to  case. 

Wilst  a.  Latshaw,  Carlisle,  Ind. 

Fob  Sals. — No.  1  white  comb  honey;  $8.00  per 
case  24  sections;  120  lbs.  amber  extracted  honey  at 
6  cto.  per  lb.  H.  J.  Avsbt,  Katonah,  N.  T. 

Fob  Sals. — ^White-ck>Ter  honey,  none  better.  In 
10-Ib.  pails,  six  in  a  case,  at  $6.50  per  case;  5-lb. 

f»aila,  12  in  a  case,  at  $7.00  per  case:   %-Ib.  glass 
are,  24  in  a  case,  at  |2.80  per  case.    Sample,  4  cts. 
Alio  in  00-Ib.  cans,  very  nice  amber  honey. 

HsNBT  Stswabt,  Prophetstown,  HI. 

Fob  Sals. — ^Blended  raspberry,  buckwheat,  and 
coldenrod  honey :  bas  a  thick  body  and  a  strong  and 
▼ery  rich  flaror.  Put  up  for  sale  in  new  60-lb.  tin 
cans.  Price,  $6.00  a  can.  Sample  by  mail,  10  cts., 
which  may  be  applied  on  an  order  for  honey. 

Elmsb  Hutchinson,  Pioneer,  Mich. 

Fob  Sals. — No.  1  white  comb.  $8.25  per  case; 
No.  2  white.  $2.75;  No.  1  fall  comb.  $2.75  per  case; 
No.  2  fall,  $2.50  per  case.  All  cases  hare  24  sec- 
tions to  case,  and  six  cases  to  cartrier.  Amber  ex- 
tracted, 8  cts. 

QxnBiif-THB-QussN-BBBBDSB,  BelleTue,  O. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  WANTED 


Waittbd. — Comb,  extracted  honey,  and  beeswax. 
R.  A.  BUBNBTT  A  Co.,  178  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago. 

Wanted. — Comb  honey  and  beeswax.  State  what 
70a  hare  and  price.    J.  E.  Habbis.  Morrlstown,  Tenn. 

Wanted. — Beeswax ;  best  market  price  paid. 
Write  to  C.  C.  Rbinkino  Co.,  South  Bend.  Ind. 

Wahtsd. — Honey,  extracted  and  comb.  Will  buy 
or  handle  on  commission.  Beeswax — will  pay  high- 
est price.    Hildbbth  A  Ssoblksn,  New  Tork,  N.  T. 


FOB  SALE 


For   bees,    queens,   or   material — typewriters,    v\o- 
lins,  printing-press,  write  E.  C.  Bibd.  Boulder.  Col. 

Fob  Sale. — A  full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  Root's 
prices.  A.  L.  Healy,  Mayaguea,  Porto  Rico. 

Fob  Sale. — ^Full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  factory 
prices.  B.  M.  Dunxbl,  Osceola  Mills.  Pa. 
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Beekeepers,  let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  hiTss. 
smokers,  foundation,  ve\]B,  etc.     They  are  nice  and 


cheap. 


Whits  Mro.  Co..  GreeuYille.  Texas. 


New  crop  of  extra-fine  quality  alfalfa  seed,  $0.60 
per  bushel;  sacks.  25  cts.  extra;  also  some  sweet- 
clover  seed.         R.  L.  Snodobass,  Augusta,  Kan. 

Fob  Sale. — Empty  seeond-hand  cans,  two  cans  to 
the  case;  good  as  new;  25  cts.  per  case. 

C.  H.  W.  Webeb  a  Co..  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Dasheen  seed  $4.00  bushel,  f.  o.  b.  Tbn  lbs.  $1.00 
prepaid.  Tho8.  Pobtbus  A  Sons, 

Rt.  8.  Box  126,  Tampa.  Fla. 

Fob  Sale. — Better  hire  for  less  money.    Be^eep- 
^plies  and  standard-bred  Italian  oees^ 
for  catalog. 


ers'  supplies  and  standard-bred  Italian  bees.    Write 
A.  E.  BuBDiOK,  Sunnyside,  Wash. 


The  best  of  bee  goods  for  the  least  money.  Send 
for  new  catalog.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  H.  S.  Duby  A  Bov,  St  Anne,  HI. 


Fob  Sale. — Root's  goods  and  Dadant's  founda- 
rices. 
PENOEB  APIABIB8.  Nordhofl,  Cat 


tion  at  factory  prices. 
8 


Fob  Salb. — 600  lbs.  yrilow  biennial  sweet-doTer 
seed  at  $14.00  per  bushel  of  60  lbs.,  hulled  seed. 
R.  L.  SNODOBA88,  Harrisburg,  Col 

Fob  Sals. — Root's  goods  at  factory  prices.  Fresh 
stock  and  prompt  accurate  service.  Let's  get  ac- 
quainted.    L.  W.  Cbovatt,  box  184.  SaTannah,  0a. 


Fob  Salb. — ^20  cU.  each;  76  Ttin  honey-supers 
for  ten-frame  lAngstroth  hive;  use  4^z4UxlH 
01  1  %  plain  sections.  Obo.  L.  Febbis,  Atwater.  N.  Y. 

Fob  Sals. — Plain  section  supers,  fences,  and 
holders,  nailed  and  painted,  cheap. 

W.  W.  Lawbenos,  Oenterville,  Tex. 

Fob  Sale. — 75  one-story  complete  Langstroth  10- 
frame  hives,  nailed  and  painted,  in  good  shape; 
$37.60  for  lot.  Phil  B.  Reed, 

Care  of  S.  O.  Co.,  Taft,  Oal. 

We  are  among  the  largest  growers  of  alsike  clover 
in  this  countnr,  and  offer  good  clean  seed.     Bushel, 
$11.00;  half  bushel,  $6.76 ;  peck,  $8.00. 
C.  J.  Baldeidoe,  Homestead  Farm,  Kendaia,  N.  T. 

Fob  Sale. — 16  dovetailed  bodies  with  new  Hoff- 
man frames,  10  extracting  supers  with  new  frames, 
17  comb-honey  supers,  4^x4^  xlH  plain,  10  lids, 
10  bottoms,  10  excluders,  all  eight-frame.  $20  for 
the  lot.     ROBEBT  Shobmaxeb,  Rt.  8,  Swedeeboro,  N.J. 

Fob  Sale. — ^The  WeaTer  automatic  honey-extract- 
or. It  reverses  at  full  speed;  is  simple  and  positive; 
saves  50  per  cent  of  labor  and  at  the  same  time 
increases  the  output  60  per  cent.  A  four-frame  will 
Jo  the  work  of  an  8.  Every  one  in  the  market  for 
an  extractor,  send  for  particulars. 

Weavbb  Bbob.,  Richmond  and  Falmouth.  Ky. 

Th4  Beekeepgrt'  RevUv  Clubbing  List:  Th€  Re- 
view and  OlearUnffs  one  year,  $1.50.  The  Review 
and  American  Bee  Journal  one  year,  $1.60.  All 
three  for  one  year  only  $2.00.  Dealers  or  those 
wanting  to  buy  honey  kindly  ask  for  a  late  number 
of  the  Review  havine  a  list  of  100  producers  having 
honey  for  sale.    Address 

THB  BssKSSPEBS'  Rbview.  Northstar.  Mich. 

The  National  Beekeepers'  Association  now  buys 
supplies  for  their  members.  Send  us  your  order, 
encloeing  the  same  money  you  have  to  pay  others, 
and  we  will  buy  them  for  yon  on  the  co-operative 
plan.  If  not  a  member  we  reserve  the  right  to  re- 
tain $1.60  from  the  profits  on  your  first  order  to 
pay  your  membership  dues  and  subscription  to  the 
Review  one  year.  Sample  copy  of  the  Review  free. 
Address  National  Bsbkbbpbbs'  Association, 

Northstar.  Michigan. 

Lviyiiizieu  uy   "*._j»  >^^  ^^jf  T]t  i. v^ 


i 
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GLEANINGS   IX   ^EE   CULTURE 


WANTS  AND  EXCHANGES 

Wanted. — G^od  farm  from  owner  only.  State 
price  and  particulars.     Tarpby,  Box  754,  Chicago. 

Wanted. — 250  colonies  of  bees,  from  a  location 
free  from  disease.     Box  3770,  Gleanikos,  Medina,  O. 

Will  buy  bees.  Myself  examine,  pack,  and  ship. 
Write  P.  A.  Allen,  Philipsburg,  Quebec. 

Wanted. — Bees  in  lots  of  25  to  300  colonies, 
preferably  within  250  miles  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  W.  Smith,  Birmingham,  Mich. 

Wanted. — lOO  colonies  of  bees  in  lots  of  25  or 
more.  J.  Van  WvNaARDKN, 

10829  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Wanted. — To   exchange   dovetailed   hives    (new), 
two-frame  extractor,  and  other  supplies  for  honey. 
Stanley  Inoalls,  Rt.  2,   Lenox,  Taylor  Co.,  Iowa. 

Wanted. — To  exchange  White  Orpingtons  for 
bees  and  supplies. 

Geoeob  Khbinfrank,  West  Chicago,  111. 

Wanted. — To  exchange  bass-viol  and  standard 
frumes  cheap  for  extracted  honey  and  wax. 

G.  C.  Thrasher,  Laquin,  Pa. 

Wanted.. — ^To  furnish  every  beekeeper  within  500 
miles  of  Boise,  Idaho,  with  the  best  and  cheapest  bee 
bupplies  on  lae  marnet,  quality  coimidercd.  Kend  me 
your  order  or  a  list  of  your  requirements  for  1914. 
Our  catalog  and  price  list  will  be  mailed  to  you  free. 
Older  early  and  get  the  discounts. 

0.  E.  Shrivbr,  Boise,  Idaho. 


REAL  estate 

For  Sale  at  a  Bargain,  good  improved  *4  or  % 
section  farm  near  Bisbee  and  Douglas,  Ariz.  Beat 
climate  and  best  markets  in  the  United  States.  Address 
the  owner  423     So.  5th  Ave.,  Tuscon,  Ariz.      64947 

Virginia  fertile  farms,  $15  an  acre  up.  Easy 
pavnaents.  Send  names  of  two  friends  interested  in 
Virginia,  and  receive  our  beautiful  magazine  one 
year  free.  F.  H.  LaBaums,  Agr'l  Agt.  Norfolk  & 
Western  Ry.,  Room  246,  N.  &  W.  Bldg..  Roanoke,  Va. 

For  Sale. — 120  acres  of  good  land  right  where 
the  clover,  raspberry,  and  Lasswood  grow,  and  240 
colonies  of  good  bees,  and  all  of  the  extra  fixtures 
for  running  three  apiaries  for  extracted  honey.  Will 
sell  cheap.      Write  for  price. 

E.  S.  Frost,  Rt.  3,  St.  Louis,  Mich. 


Men  of  ambition  prosper  in  the  Southeast.  Small 
capital  with  energy  will  accomplish  wonderful  re- 
sults. Dairj',  stock,  fruit,  or  poultry  will  make  you 
independent.  Land  sells  from  $15  an  acre  up. 
Growing  season  from  7  to  10  months'  duration. 
Modem  schools,  good  highways  and  churches.  "The 
Southern  Field"  Magazine  and  farm  lists  on  request. 
M.  V.  Richards,  Land  and  Industrial  Agent,  Room 
27,   Southern   Railway,   Washington,   D.  C. 


BEES  and  queens 

Phelps'  Golden  Italian  Queens  will  please  you.  C. 
W.  Phelps  &  Son,  8  Wilcox  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Pure  Italian  bees  or  their  hybrids,  in  L.  10 
frames,  wired,  full  foundation,  1  or  100. 

Jos.  Walrath,  Antioch,  Cal. 

For  Sale. — 150  colonies  or  carloads  of  Italian 
bees  in  ten-frame  Langstroth  hives,  in  Missouri. 
Address  R.  P.  Holtkrmann,  Brantford,  Ont..  Can. 


For  Sale. — 50  to  200  colonies,  eight^frame,  first- 
class.  E.  F.  Atwater,  Meridian,  Idaho. 


Golden-yellow  Italian  queens  my  specialty.  Un- 
tcxsted,  $1.00;  tested,  $1.50.  Ready  April  1.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed.     E.  A.  Simmons,  Greenville,  Ala. 


Phelps*  Golden  Italian  Bees  are  hustlers.  0.  W. 
Phelps  &  S<  n,  3  Wilcox  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — 200  colonies  of  Italian  bees  at  $5.00 
per  colony.  G.  H.  Adams, 

Spring  and  Central  Ave.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — 40  colonies  Italian  bees  in  8-frame 
hives,  $200.     Will  not  sell  less  than  whole  lot. 

S.  V.  Reeves,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

I  am  breeding  a  faw  choice  tested  and  untested 
queens  for  March  and  April  delivery.  Moore  stock 
now.     Better  write  at  once. 

Edw.  G.  Baldwin,  DeLand,  Fla. 

My  queens  are  bred  from  imported  mother.  For 
gentleness  and  honey-gathering  they  are  unexcelled. 
Untested,  1,  75  cts. ;  6,  $4.25;  12,  $8.00.  Safe  ar- 
rival.    Address  W.  J.  Forehand,  Ft.  Deposit,  Ala. 

For  Sale. — (Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce, 
gulden  bees;  for  gentleness  and  honey-gathering  tJiey 
are  equal  to  any.  Every  queen  guaranteed.  Price 
$1.00;  6  for  $5.00,    Wm.  S.  Barnett,  Bamett's,  Va. 

Italian  bees  in  pound  packages  and  on  comb  our 
specialty;  30-page  catalog  giving  beginners'  outfit 
fi  te;  also  queens. 

The  Deroy  Taylor  Co.,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

1914  Queens. — Moore's  strain  of  leather-colored 
Italians  in  April  at  75  cts.  Also  bees  by  the  pound, 
nuclei,  tested  queens.  Write  for  prices  on  nuclei. 
Address  Oodbn  Bee  and  Honey  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Queens  ready  in  May.  J.  E.  Hand  s^ain  of 
three-band  Italian,  bred  for  gentle  honev-gathering. 
and  wintering.  Write  for  price  list  and  free  booklet, 
"  How  to  Transfer,  Get  Honey  and  Increase." 

J.  M.  GlNOERiCH,  Arthur,  BL 

Save  those  queenless  colonies  by  ordering  a  tested 
tliree-banded  Italian  queen.  One  for  $1.25;  six  for 
$e:.00.  These  queens  are  guaranteed  to  please  you, 
or  your  money  refunded. 

B.  M.  Caraway,  Mathis,  Texas. 

For  Sale. — 50  full  colonies  pure  Italian  bees  in 
eight-frame  dovetailed  hives  with  Hoffman  frames 
at  $6.00  each.  All  queens  last-year  Moore.  Hives 
in  good  condition,  painted.     No  disease. 

F.  A.  Gray.  Redwood  Falls,   Minn. 

Queens  and  Bees  for  Sale. — See  our  Urge  adver- 
tisement elsewhere  in  this  journal,  and  read  The  A. 
I.  Root  Co.  letter  to  us  regarding  our  queens.  Write 
at  once  for  large  bee  and  queen  circular. 

The  Penn  Co.,  Penn.  Miss. 

For  Sale. — Italian  queens,  bees  by  pound.  De- 
scriptive list  free.  Apiaries  under  State  inspection. 
Leaflets,  "  How  to  Introduce  Queens,"  15  cts. ; 
'  How  to  Increase,"  15  cte. ;  both  25  cts. 

E.  E.  Mott,  Glenwood,  Mich. 

Phelps'  Gk)lden  Italian  Queens  combine  the  qual- 
ities you  want.  They  are  great  honey-gatherers, 
beautiful  and  gentle.  Mated,  $1.00;  six,  $5.00; 
tested.  $3.00;  breeders,  $5.00  and  $10.00.  C.  W. 
Phelps  &  Son,  3  Wilcox  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Golden  and  three-banded  Italian  and  CarnioUn 
queens  ready  to  ship  after  April  1.  Tested,  ^1.00; 
:;  te  6,  95  cts.  each;  6  tol2  or  more,  90  cts.  each. 
Lntested,  75  cts.  each;  3  to  6,  70  cts.;  6  or  more, 
05  cts.  each.  Bees,  per  lb.,  $1.50;  nuclei  per  frame, 
$1.50.     C.  B.  Bankston,  Buffalo,  Leon  Co.,  Tex. 

For  Sale. — Several  yards  of  beee  on  five  years* 
ume  and  easy  terms  of  payment.  No  disease,  and 
best  of  locations.  All  we  ask  is  that  you  help  ns 
work  these  bees  for  several  months  this  year  to  show 
yuur  ability  to  manage  them.  Further  particolars  on 
request.       Spenoer  Apiabus  Co.,  Nordhoff,  CaL 
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Golden  Italian  qaeens  that  produce  golden  bees, 
the  brightest  kind,  gentle,  and  as  good  honey-gather- 
ers as  can  be  found.  Each,  $1.00;  six,  $5.00;  tested, 
$?.00;   breeders,   $5.00  to  $10.00. 

J.  B.  Bbookwill,  Harnett's,  Va. 

Try  Forehand's  three-band  Italian  oueens.  They 
are  raised  from  imported  stock,  unexcelled  for  honey 
and  gentleness.  One  untested,  75  cte. ;  6,  $4.25 ;  12, 
$8.00.  Send  me  your  order;  and  if  not  satisfied  I 
will  return  money.     Safe  arrival. 

N.  FORBHAND,  Rt.  2,  Brewton.  Ala. 

We  requeen  our  bees  every  year  with  best  Italian 
stock  to  prevent  swarming.  We  offer  the  one-year- 
old  queens  removed  from  these  hives  at  50  cts.  each ; 
15.40  per  doz. ;  $40  per  100.  Deliver;^  guaranteed. 
Book  orders  now.  Nuclei,  any  quantity,  2  frames. 
$1.50:  3  frames,  $2.00.  Add  price  of  above  oneens 
wanted.         Spbnosb  Apiaries  Go.,  Nordhoff,  Cal. 

Queens  bred  from  Moore's  and  Doolittle's  best 
Italian  stock;  untested,  60  cts.  each;  $6.60  per  doz. ; 
$50.00  per  100.  Tested,  90  cts.  each,  $10.20  per 
dor.;  $80.00  per  100.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Book 
orders  now.  Kuclei,  any  quantity,  two-frame,  $1.50; 
three-frame,  $2.00.  Add  price  of  above  oueens 
wanted.       Spbncbr  Apiariks  Co.,  Nordhoff,  Cal. 

Ooldens  and  three-band  Italians,  ready  March  1. 
Ihey  have  been  bred  for  three  points — prolificness, 
gentleness,  and  honey-gathering  qualities.  Select  un- 
tested, each.  75  cts.;  6,  $4.25;  12,  $8.25;  50, 
$32.50;  100,  $60.00.  Tested,  $1.50;  select  tested, 
$2.00;  three-banded  breeders,  $4.00;  golden  breed- 
ers, $5.00.  Garokn  Oitt  Apiary  Co., 

Rt.  3,  Box  86,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Tor  Salk. — California  Italian  queens,  Goldens 
and  Three-banders  by  return  mail  after  March  15: 
select  unteeted.  75  cts.;  12,  $8.00;  tested,  $1.00; 
breeders,  $8.00.  Bees  by  the  pound  a  specialty, 
ready  April  1 ;  1  lb..  $1.25 ;  2  lbs.,  $2.25 ;  large  lote, 
lets.  Booking  orders  now.  Deliveries  and  satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Correspondence  solicited.  Circular 
free.    J.  E.  Winq,  155  Schiele  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

QooD  (^URBNS. — Good  queens  are  a  real  necessity 
in  any  apiary  if  best  results  are  to  be  expected.  The 
old  leather-cwored  three-band  Italians  have  proven 
themselves  to  be  the  best  general-purpose  bee  extant. 
These  I  can  supply  in  any  quantity  you  may  wish. 
l>ntested,  $1.00  each;  $4.25  for  six;  $8.00  per  doz. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction.  All  orders  will  have 
prompt  attention. 

E.  J.  Atohlby,  Bloomington,  Cal. 

For  SAiiB. — Early  swarms  at  fall  prices-  H-lb. 
bees,  $1.00;  1  lb.  bees,  $1.50.  Add  price  of  queen 
if  wanted.  Untested  three-band  Italian  queens,  75 
rts.  eacn;  tested  Italian  queens,  $1.25  each.  Tliese 
aic  bred  from  best  honey-gathering  strain.  No  dis- 
crse.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  best  way  for  Northern  hon- 
ey producers  to  increase  and  improve  their  stock. 
Delivery  begins  about  April  5.  Capacity,  40  swarms 
pel  day.  W.  D.  Achord,  Fitzpatrick,  Ala. 

Many  men  of  many  minds ;  but  the  minds  of  prac- 
tical beekeepers  are  turned  toward  the  old  refiable 
three-band  Italians.  We  have  them  in  their  purity, 
new  blood,  new  importation.  Untested  queens  from 
March  to  June,  $1.00  each;  $4.26  for  six.  or  $8.00 
pel  dozen-  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  to  all  cus- 
tomers. Write  for  prices  on  large  quantities.  You 
do  not  have  to  return  dead  queens  to  us — just  state 
it  BO  on  a  postal  card,  and  queens  dead  on  arrival 
wih  be  replaced  promptly. 

Thb  Goldbn  Rulb  Bbb  Co.,  Riverside,  Cal. 

Early  Qubbns. — Those  who  desire  early  queens 
ran  be  supplied  by  sending  orders  to  us.  Only  three- 
band  Itabans  stand  the  severe  test  against  diseases, 
and  our  bees  are  clean.  Untested  queens,  $1.00 
each;  $4.25  for  six;  $8.00  per  dozen.  Always  safe 
arrival  and  satisfaction  to  everybody.  If  you  desire 
queens  in  large  lots  earlv,  better  let  us  book  you  as 
>>oor.  as  convenient,  and  money  can  be  sent  when 
Queens  are  wanted.  Your  check  is  good,  or  any  way 
you  wish  to  remit. 

Thb  Rialto  Honby  Co.,  Box  73,  Rialto,  Cal. 


For  Salb. — ^Three-banded  Italian  queens,  nuclei, 
and  bees  by  the  pound.  March  15  to  June  15,  un- 
tested queens,  each,  76  cto.;  6,  $4.25;  12,  $8.25; 
tested,  each,  $1.25;  6,  $7.25;  12,  $14.00.     Bees  by 

?f,und:  lib.  package,  $1.25:  6,  $7.25;   12,  $14.00. 
t  you  wish   a  oueen  with  bees  by  the  pound  add 
price  of  queen.     Write  for  circular  and  complete  list. 
Brown  &  Bbrry,  Hayneville,  Ala. 


POXJLTRY 


Rhode  Island  Reds.  Strong  baby  chicks  for  sale. 
Write  me.  E.  O.  WALTi,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Eggs  for  hatching.  S.  C.  White  Orpingtons.  Mat- 
in? list  free.     James  R.  Lampson,    box  B,  Medina,  O. 

Buff  Wyandotte  eggs  from  heavy  laying  strain, 
$2.00  per  setting.    M.  D.  Chesbro.  Greenville,  N.  Y. 

Stock  and  eggs  for  sale,  all  leading  varieties;  also 
^(^se  and  Belgian  hares.     Catalog  free. 

Levi  Stumb,  Richland  Center,  Pa. 

Pure-bred  Indian  Runner  ducks,  snow-white  eggs. 
15  for  $1.00;  100  for  $6.00.     J.  C.  Whbblkr, 

021  Austin  Boul.,  Oak  Park,  HI. 

Pure  white  and  fawn  and  white  Indian  Runners, 
Pekins.     Catalog  free.     White-egg  strains. 

The  Dbroy  TayIiOR  Co.,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

Lbohorns. — Eggs  for  hatching.  S.  C.  W.  Leg- 
horns, $5.00  per  lOO;  $1.00  per  15.  Send  for  cata- 
log WooDwoRTH  Farm,  Wilton,  Ct 

Egos. — 20  for  $1.00;  leading  varieties  prize  poul- 
try, pigeons,  hares,  etc.  Booklet  free.  Large  illus- 
trated catalog,  10  cU.      F.  G.  Wile,  Telford.  Pa. 

Electric  Egg-producer  will  make  your  hens  lay. 
Try  it  and  see.     Trial  box  40  cts.  prepaid. 

Pearl  Co.,  Olintonville.  Ct. 

Sicilian  Buttercups.  One  Utili^  flock.  Eggs, 
$2.50  per  15;  unsatisfactory  hatches  replaced  at 
h:\If  price.  Walter  M.  Adema,  Berlin,  Mich. 

White   Hackle   strain    Silver    Campines;    e^gs   for 
hatching,  $3  per  15;  $5  per  30.     Write  for  circular. 
Elmer  W.  Palmer.  Catskill,  N.  Y. 

White  Orpingtons,  beauties.  Five  hens  and  roost- 
er.    Beauties,  $15  gets  them. 

R.  J.  Foster,  Marion,  Ind. 

B.  C.  White  Minorcas,  $3  per  15;  R.  C.  Buff  I^eg- 
horns,  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  and  Partridge  Wyan- 
dottes,  $1  per  15. 

HiLLCREST  Farms,  Winchester,  Ind. 

Fob  Sale. — Cyphers  240-egg  incubators,  $15.00; 
latefst  model;  fireless  brooders.  Cost  $10  and  $8 
each.  R.  I.  Red  eggs,  $4.00  per  100.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  C.  H.  ZuRDUsa,  Topeka,   111. 

For  Sale. — Chicks,  10  cts.  each;  eggs,  5  cts. 
erch.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  248-egg  strain;  also 
one  new  reliable  200-egg  incubator -hot-bed  sash,  90 
cts.  each.  G.   Routzahn,  Biglerville,   Pa. 

Corning  strain  direct,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  eggs  and 
day-old  chicks  for  sale.  The  strain  that  weisrh,  lay, 
and  pay.     Also  B.  P.  Rocks  at  farmers'  prices. 

F.  J.  Armstronq,  Nevada,  Ohio. 

Runner  Duck  Eggs. — Fawn,  white-egg  strain,  $1 
P<i  12  eggs.  Single-comb  R.  I.  Red  eggs,  and  day- 
old  chicks,  Tompkins  strain. 

Sarah  Widriq,  Rt.  29,  Burt,  N.  Y. 

Rhode  Island  Reds,  Partridge  Wyandottes,  Mot- 
tled Anconas,  White  Leghorns,  White  Cornish;  Pe- 
kiu,  Rouen,  Fawn  and  White  Indian  Runner  ducks; 
nlKO  pure-white  Indian  Runners  and  White  Call 
iucks.  Line-bred  stock  for  sale.  Eggs  to  set.  Pri«^« 
resHonable  for  high-class  stock. 

L.  G.  OARY,/T»imbl^ 


iY,/T»imble,  Ohio. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Belgian  hares,  breeders,  and  youngsters.  List 
free.  Habvxt  L.  Stumb,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

Torkshirg  Swine  MonttUy  Mii0asin$,  50  cents  per 
year.         Yobkshibe  Swinb  Publishinq  Co., 

FrankUnviUe.  N.  Y. 

Fob  SaiiS. — Dahlia  roots,  2  cts.  each  and  up — 
neen  flowering,  and  100  other  colors.  Soy  beans, 
Thornless  raspberry.     Circular  free. 

JACOB  MoQuBEM,  Baltic,  Ohio. 


Pigeons  I  Pigeons  I  Thousands,  all  breeds;  lowest 
prices;  satisfied  customers  everywhere.  Start  with 
our  $$9-making  Jumbo  Squab-breeders.  Large,  free, 
instructive,  illustrated  matter. 

Pbovidbnce  Squab  Co.,  Providence,  B.  I. 


HELP  WANTED 


Wanted. — ^Young  man  or  boy  to  help  take  care  of 
bees.     State  age,  experience,  and  wages  expected. 
CHABLB8  Adams,  Greeley,  CoL 

Wanted. — Help,  season  of  1914.     State  experi- 
ence, age,  and  wages  wanted  in  first  letter. 

Mathildb  Candler,  Cassville,  Wis. 


Wanted. — ^Man  (married  preferred)  experienced 
in  queen-raising;  employment  by  the  year  on  a  sal- 
ary and  percentage. 

Oodbn  Bee  and  Honey  Co.,  Ogden,  Utoh. 

Wanted. — Reliable  man  of  good  habits  to  work 
with  bees  the  coming  season.  State  age,  experience, 
and  wages  first  letter. 

The  kooky  Mountain  Bee  Co.,  Forsyth,  Mont. 


SITUATION  WANTED 


Young  nian,  24,  single,  good  character,  inexperi- 
enced, wishes  to  learn  modern  beekeeping  during  the 
comizig  season.     Kindly  send  your  proposal. 
Geo.  Sohwaybaoh,  58  Forest  St.,  Montclair.  N.  J. 


BEEKEEPERS'  DIBECTOBY 


GLEANINGS  IN   BEE   CULTURE 

SPECIAL  NOTICES 

By  Que  Business  Manaobb. 

gWKBT-CLOVKR    SEED. 

We  still  have  a  fair  supply  of  choice  seed  at  prices 
auoted  in  our  last  issue.  Early  spring  is  the  best 
time  for  sowing  seed.  Send  in  your  orders  if  in 
need. 

AL8IKB   mammoth   CLOVBB  SKED. 

The  market  on  clover  seeds  seems  somewhat  earner 
than  it  has  been,  and  we  quote  choice  alsike  seed  at 
$28.00  for  2  bushels;  $11.75  for  one  bushel;  $6.00 
for  ^  bushel;  $8.25  for  1  peck;  25  cts.  per  lb.,  not 
prepaid. 

Mammoth  or  Peavine:  $19.00  for  2  bushels;  $9.75 
for  one  bushel;  $5.00  for  ^  bushel;  $2.75  per  p«ck; 
22  cts.  per  lb.,  not  prepaid;  bags  included  in  e*ch 
case.  

COMB    FOUNDATION    ADVANCED. 

The  market  price  of  beeswax  has  risen  to  such  a 
point  that  we  can  no  longer  maintain  the  prices  of 
oomb  foundation  issued  for  this  season  in  our  whole- 
sale and  jobbing  lists.  An  advance  of  2  cents  a 
pound  is  made  in  all  quantities,  25  lbs.  and  up.  As 
the  retail  lists  are  out  with  prices  on  one  and  five 
pound  lots,  making  it  difficult  to  change,  we  wilL 
for  the  present,  let  these  rates  stand.  Instead  of 
dropping  2  cts.  a  pound  between  5  and  10  poands 
lots,  and  between  10  and  25  pound  lots,  the  drop  in 
each  case  will  be  one  cent  per  pound,  which  bnngt 
the  10-lb.  rate  one  cent  higher,  and  the  25-Ib.  and 
over,  2  cents  higher  than  given  in  January  issues  of 
our  wholesale  liste. 

SECOND-HAND  FOUNDATION   MILLS. 

We  have  to  offer  the  following  Hit  of  foundation 
machines  which  have  been  used,  but  are  in  fair  con- 
dition. In  manv  cases  they  will  answer  as  well  mm  a 
new  machine  wnere  you  have  only  a  moderate  out- 
put. Send  for  samples  of  any  mill  in  the  list  which 
may  interest  you. 

No.  0189,  2^x6  hexagonal  thin-super  miU,  in 
very  good  condition.     Price  $14.00. 

No.  0140,  2^x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  in 
very  good  condition.     Price  $14.00. 

No.  0142,  2Hx6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  in 
fair  shape.     Price  $10.00. 

No.  0158,  2Vix6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  in 
very  good  condition.     Price  $14.00. 

Mo.  0154,  2^x6  hexagonal  thin-sup^  mill  m 
very  good  condition.     Price  $14.00. 

No.  0156,  2  H  X  6  extra-thin-super  mill,  fair.  Price 
$10.00. 

No.  0165,  2^  x6  hexagonal  extra-thin-super  mill 
in  fair  condition.     Price  $12.00. 

No.  0176,  2Hx6  extra-thin-super  mill  in  fair 
condition.     Price  $12.00. 

No.  0180,  2  Vi  X  6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  in 
fair  condition.     Price  $10.00. 

No.  0188,  2^x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  very 
good  condition.     Price  $14.00. 

No.  0207,  2  H  3C  6  hexagonal  cell  thin-super  Dun- 
ham mill  in  good  condition.     Price  $10.00. 

No.  0218,  2^  X  10-inch  hexagonal  light-brood 
mill,  in  fair  condition.     Price  $18.00. 


If  you  need  queens  by  return  mail  send  to  J.  W. 
K.  Shaw  A  Co.,  LoreauviUe^  Iberia  Parish,  La. 

Nutmeg  Italian  queens,  leather  color,  after  June 
1,  $1.00.  A.  W.  Yates,  Hartford,  Ct. 


Well-bred  bees  and  queens.     Hives  and  supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  OooK,  70  Oortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

Queens. — Improved  red-clover  Italians  bred  for 
business,  June  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  queens,  75c. 
«ach'  dozen,  $8.00;  select,  $1.00  each;  dozen,  $10; 
tested  queens,  81.25  each;  doseUj  $12.00.  Safe  ar- 
rival and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H.  0.  0LEMON8,  Boyd,  Ky. 

Quirin's  famous  improved  Italian  queens,  nuclei, 
colonies,  and  bees  by  the  pound,  ready  in  May.  Our 
Slock  is  northern-bred  and  haray;  five  yards  winter- 
ed on  summer  stands  in  1908  and  1909  without  a 
single  loss.     For  prices,  send  for  circular. 

QuiEiN-THE-^UEEN-BBEEDEB,  Bcllevue,   Ohio. 


SPECIAL  NOTICES 

A.  I.  BOOT 

DA8HBBN   TUBERS    FOR   SEED. 

We  are  informed  that  Mrs.  Burton,  Oeo.  Kitchen, 
and  Mr.  Ault,  whose  name  we  gave  on  p.  118,  Feb. 
1.  have  sold  out  their  stock  of  dasheen  seed.  The 
other  parties  named,  so  far  as  I  know,  can  still  fur- 
nish seed  tubers.  Ify  near  neighbor,  Mr.  Harrison, 
ha     still  quite  a  stock.  A.  I.  R. 

DASHEEN   TUBBB8   TOB  OUB  rSIENDS. 

When  this  catches  your  eye  it  will  probably  be 
safe  to  mail  tubers  almost  anywhere,  and  every  one 
of  you  who  has  paid  up  ahead  for  one  year  or  more 
is  entitled  to  two  tubers  for  asking.  They  should 
be  planted  this  month,  either  indoors  or  out,  in  order 
to  nave  a  long  season  to  grow.  Even  if  wuUun 
tubers  can  not  be  grown  in  the  far  North,  dasheen 
"  asparagus "  can  be  grown  anywhere;  and  every 
one  who  gets  a  taste  of  it  is  an  enthusiast  at  once. 
Send  your  order  direct  to  "  your  old  friend,"  A.  I. 
Root,  Bradentown,  Pla, 
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THE 


Coward 

Good5ense 


oe 


A  helpful  shoe  that  strengthens 
and  protects  growing  feet,  in  a  way 
to  benefit  weak  ankles,  support 
arches  and  prevent  "flat  foot." 

Coward  Arch  Support  Sho«  and  Coward  Extension 
Heel  made  by  James  S.  Coward  for  over  33  year*. 

FOR  CHILDREN,  WOMEN  AND  MEN. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Mail  Orders  Filled 

Sold  Nowhere  Else. 

JAME5  S.  COWARD 

264-274  Greenwich  St..  near  Warren  St..  New  York 


NICHOLS' 

WHITE  WYANDOHES-BRED  TO  UY 

John  S.  Martin  Rogal  Strain 


Two  matinKS*  both  headed  by  Cleveland  1914 
winners.  Carefully  selected  females.  Eggs: 
Pen  No.  1,  $3.00  per  15;  $7.50  per  50;  $12.00 
per  100.  Pen  No.  2,  $2.00  per  15;  $5.00  per 
50;  $9.00  per  100.  I  guarantee  nine  chicks  to 
a  setting;  if  less  than  this  number  hatch,  I  will 
furnish  another  setting  at  half  price. 


N.  P.  NICHOLS, 


MEDINA,  OHIO 


MEN  WHO  MAKE  THE  WORLD. 
Men  who  make  the  world  of  to-day  are  making 
Th4  Touth*§  Companion  what  It  is  to-day.  It  is  rery 
much  more  thsn  Th4  Companion  you  may  remember ; 
no  higher  in  purpose,  but  more  farish  in  material — 
larger  and  improved  with  special  Family  Pages,  Boys' 
Paeee.  Girls'  Pa^es,  and  a  constant  supply  of  serials 
and  shorter  stones. 

.  The  editorial  page  of  information,  comment,  sci- 
ence and  events  will  keep  any  man  well  informed, 
while  the  Family  Page  helps  on  home  improvemente 
and  ideas,  and  both  boys  and  girls  have  special  pages 
for  themselves. 

You  do  the  family  a  good  turn  when  The  TotUh's 
Companion  *'  as  it  is  to-day  "  is  sent  to  the  home. 
Fifty-two  issues  a  year — not  twelve.  More  reading 
than  is  found  in  any  monthly  magasine  at  any  price. 
You  may  not  know  Tht  Companion  as  it  is  to-day. 
Let  us  send  you  three  current  issues  free,  that  you 
may  thoroughly  test  the  paper's  quality. 

THE   YOUTH'S   COMPAi^ION, 

144  Berkeley  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Now  8ub9eription»  Becoived  at  this  Ofic: 


This  Washer 

Must  Pay  for 

Itself 

k  MAN  tried  to  sell  me  a  horse  once.  He  said  it 
i  was  a  fine  horse,  and  had  nothing  the  matter 
^  with  it.  I  wanted  a  fine  horse.  But  I  didn't 
know  any  thine  about 
horses  much.  And  I  didn't 
know  the  man  very  well 
either. 

So  I  told  him  I  wanted 
to    try    the    horse   for    a 


month.  He  said  "All  right, 
but  pay  me  fiirst,  and  I'll 
give  you  back  your  monev 
if   the   horse    isn't    all 


^^'■: 


^ell,  I  didn't  like  that. 
I  was  afraid  the  horse 
wasn't  "  all  right,"  and 
that  I  might  have  to 
whistle  for  my  money  if 
I  once  parted  with  it. 
So  I  didn't  buy  the  horse 
although  I  wanted  it  bad- 
ly. Now  this  set  me  think- 
ing. 

You  see  I  make  Wash- 
ing Machines — the  "1900 
Gravity  "    Washer. 

And  I  said  to  myself, 
lots  of  people  may  think 
ab<^t   my    Washing   Ma- 
chine as  I  thought  about 
the  horse,  and  about  the  man  who  owned  it. 

But  I'd  never  know,  because  they  wouldn't  write 
and  tell  me.  You  see  I  sell  mv  Washing  Machines 
by  mail.  I  have  sold  over  half  a  million  that  way. 
So,  thought  I,  it  is  only  fair  enough  to  let  people 
try  my  Washing  Machines  for  a  month,  before  they 
pav  for  them,  just  as  I  wanted  to  try  the  horse. 

Now,  I  know  what  our  "  1900  Gravity  "  Washer 
will  do.  I  know  it  will  wash  the  clothes,  without 
wearing  or  tearing  them,  in  lees  than  half  the  time 
they  can  be  washed  by  hand  or  by  any  other  ma- 
chine. 

I  know  it  will  wash  a  tub  full  of  very  dirty  clothes 
in  Six  Minutes.  I  know  no  other  machine  ever  in- 
vented can  do  that,  without  wearing  out  the  clothes. 
Our  "  1900  Gravity "  Washer  does  the  work  so 
easy  that  a  child  can  run  it  almost  as  well  as  a 
strong  woman,  and  it  doesn't  wear  the  clothes,  fray 
the  edges,  nor  break  buttons  the  way  all  other  ma- 
chines do. 

It  just  drives  soapy  water  clear  through  the  fibers 
of  the  clothes  like  a  force  pump  might. 

So,  said  I  to  myself,  I  will  do  with  my  "1900 
Gravity  "  Washer  what  I  wanted  the  man  to  do  with 
the  horse.  Only  I  won't  wait  for  people  to  ask  me. 
I'll  offer  first,  and  I'll  make  good  the  offer  every 
time. 

Let  me  send  you  a  "  1900  Gravity  "  Washer  on  a 
month's  free  trial  I'll  pay  the  freight  out  of  my  own 
pocket,  and  if  you  don  t  want  the  machine  after 
you've  used  it  a  month,  I'll  take  it  back  and  pay  the 
freight  too.     Surely  that  is  fair  enough,  isn't  itf 

Doesn't  it  prove  that  the  "  1900  Gravity  "  Washer 
must  be  all  that  I  say  it  is? 

And  you  can  pay  me  out  of  what  it  saves  for  you. 
It  will  save  its  whole  cost  in  a  few  months,  in  wear 
and  tear  on  the  clothes  alone.  And  then  it  will  save 
50  cents  to  75  cents  a  week  over  that  in  washwo- 
man's wa^es.  If  you  keep  the  machine  after  the 
month's  triaL  I'll  let  you  pay  for  it  out  of  what  it 
saves  you.  If  it  saves  you  60  cents  a  week,  send  me 
50  cents  a  week  till  paid  for.  I'll  take  that  cheer- 
fully, and  I'll  wait  for  my  money  until  the  machine 
itself  earns  the  balance. 

Drop  me  a  line  to-day,  and  let  me  send  you  a  book 
about  the  "  1000  Gravity "  Washer  that  washes 
clothes  in  six  minutes. 

Address  me  this  wav — H.  L.  Barker,  1127  Court 
Street,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  If  you  live  in  Canada, 
address  1900  Washer  Co.,  855  Yonge  St.,  Toronto, 
Ontario. 
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Honey  -  Cans 


We  have  made  especial  efforts  this  season  to  supply  our 
patrons  with  cans  and  cases  of  the  finest  quality,  and  we  have 
now  in  our  warehouse  a  complete  stock  ready  for  immediate  ship- 
ment to  you. 

There  is  much  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  there  is  a  depend- 
ble  source  of  supply  so  near  to  all  Texas  Beekeepers,  and  others 
in  the  great  Southwest.  Experience  has  taught  us  to  anticipate 
properly  the  needs  of  our  patrons,  and  we  have  as  yet  failed  to 
fall  down  at  a  critical  time.  Sometimes  we  feel  that  it  is  not  wise 
for  Beekeepers  to  trust  entirely  to  the  supply  house  for  eleventh- 
hour  assistance,  but  we  concentrate  our  energies,  nevertheless,  on 
complete  preparation,  and  when  you  are  ready  we  are.  Write  us 
for  prices. 


Weed's  New  Process 
Comb  Foundation 

We  have  made  extensive  improvements  in  our  comb-founda- 
tion factory  this  season  at  a  great  expense,  and  are  now  operating 
day  and  night  under  the  supervision  of  a  man  direct  from  the  A.  I. 
Boot  Company,  who  has  had  many  years  of  experience  in  the 
manufacture  of  this  product.  When  placing  your  order  with  us 
you  are  assured  of  receiving  Comb  Foundation  of  unexcelled 
quality. 


A  full  line  of  Boot's  Beekeepers'  Supplies  on  hand  at  all  times         i 
ready  for  immediate  shipment. 


Toepperwein  &  Mayfield 

Nolan  and  Cherry  Sts.  San  Antonio,  Texas 

Digitized  by  LjOOQIC 


Announcing  the  New  Typewriter 

Oliver  Number  7 

We  announce  an  amazing  model— the  OLIVER  NUMBER 
7  —  a  typewriter  of  super-excellence,  with  automatic  devices  and 
refinements  that  mark  the  zenith  of  typewriter  progress.  A 
marvel  of  beauty,  speed,  and  easy  action.  Typewriting  effi- 
ciency raised  to  the  nth  power. 

The  OLIVER  No.  7  embodies  all  previous  Oliver  innovations  and  new  self-acting 
devices  never  before  seen  on  any  typewriter'.  A  leap  in  advance  which  places  the  Oliver 
ten  years  ahead  of  its  time.  So  smooth  in  action,  so  light  to  the  touch,  so  easy  to  run, 
that  experts  are  amazed.     A  model  that  means  to  the  typist  delightful  ease  of  operation. 

A  model  that  means  a  higher  standard  of  typewriting,  longer  and    better   service. 

The  NUMBER  7  is  now  on  exhibit  and  sale  at  all  Oliver  Branches  and  Agencies 
throughout  the  United  States. 

TBe  OLi  VEt^  7 

Tj^pc Wr i-t^r  f4  o.  m 

The  Standard  Visible  Typewriter 


The  new  model  has  more  improve- 
ments, refinements  and  new  uses  than 
we  can  even  enumerate  here. 

The  • 'cushioned  keyboard"  with  * 'an- 
chor keys"  and  the  new  automatic  fea- 
tures mean  less  work  for  the  hands,  less 
strain  on  the  eyes,  less  manual  and 
mental  effort. 

With  all  of  these  masterly  mechani- 
cal improvements  we  have  made  the 
machine  more  beautiful  and  symmet- 
rical. From  every  standpoint  the 
OLIVER  NUMBER  7  attains  super- 
lative excellence. 


Nothing  you  could  wish  for  has  been  omitted. 
The  new  devices,  refinements,  improvements  and 
conveniences  found  on  the  NUMBER  7  repre- 
sent an  enormous  outlay  and  vastly  increase  its 
value — the  price  hatt  not  been  advanced  one 
penny.  We  shall  even  continue  in  force  our 
popular  1 7-Cents-a-Day  purchase  plan,  the  same 
as  on  previous  Oliver  Models. 

The  OLIVER  No.  7,  equipped  with  the  fa- 
mous Printype,  if  desired,  without  extra  charge. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  see  the  new  machine  before 
you  buy  iiny  typewriter  at  any  price.  Note  its  beauty, 
^peed  and  easy  notion,  its  wonderful  auloinatic  devices. 
Try  it  on  any  work  that  is  ever  done  on  typewriters. 
Try  it  on  many  kinds  of  work  that  no  other  typewriter 
will  do. 

It  is  a  sifrniflcant  fact  that  the  typewriter  that  intro- 
duced such  epoch-making  innovations  a«  visible  writing, 
visible  reading.  Printype,  etc.,  should  be  the  first  to  in- 
troduce automatic  methods  of  operation. 

Oliver  Book  DeLuxe 

We  are  just  issuing  a  richly  illustrated  catalog  de- 
scribing the  Oliver  No  7.  A  copy  is  yours  for  the  ask- 
ing. There  are  still  openings  for  more  Local  Agents  in 
many  localities.  This  is  a  good  time  to  investigate  these 
money-making  opportunities. 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Co. 

Oliver  Typewriter  Dldg  .  Chicago 
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Planet  Jr. 


No.  16 


Planet  Jr 
Single 


Wheel  Hoe, 
Cultivator, 
Rake 

and  Plow 


Planet  Jr 
Combined 
Hill  and  Drill 
Seeder,  Wheel  Hoe, 
Cultivator 
and  Plow 


The  highest  tyjK;  of  Singrlc  Wht^l  Hoc  made. 
It  is  light,  handy,  and  adapted  to  use  by  man, 
woman,  or  child.  Has  lejif  guard  for  close  work, 
and  a  durable  steel  frame. 


This  is  a  practical  every  day  time,  labor,  and 
money  saver.  It  coniliines  in  a  single  implement 
a  capital  seeder,  an  admimble  single-wheel  hoe, 
furrower,  wheel  cultivator,  and  a  rapid  and 
efficient  wheel  garden  plow.  Every  owner  of  a 
vegetable  garden  can  save  the  cost  of  this  tool  in 
a  single  season. 


Nearly  two  million  soil-till 
ers  all  over  the  Morld  are  saving  time,  lightening  labor  and 
getting  better  results  by  using  Planet  Jr  guaranteed  farm  and 
and  garden  tools.      P'or  all  requirements.     $2  to  $100. 


FREE 


Our  new  7-^-page  illustrated  cat«lojfue  describes  (>0  tools  for 
aii  kinds  of  horse  and  hand  cultivation.     Write  for  it  today. 


S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO., 


BOX 

1106  S 


Philadelphia 


No.  76 


I  Planet  Jr   I  ^,     „„  I 
Pivot-    uuu 


wheel  Riding 

Cultivator, 

Plow. 

Furrower, 

and 

Rldger 


A  wonderful  implement 
in  extensive  cultivation  of 
com.  potatoes,  etc.  lAght 
in  draft,  simple  and  strong 
in  construction  and  com- 
fortable to  ride  upon. 
Works  rows  28  to  44 
inches,  and  cultivates 
crops  until  5  feet  high. 


"^1  Planet  Jr 
JiJ  Double 


Planet  Jr 
2-row 
Pivot-wheel 
Cultivator. 
Plow, 
Furrower, 
and 
Ridtfer 


Wheel  Hoe. 
Cultivator, 
Plow  and 
Rake 


Cultivates  at  one  time  two  rows 
of  potatoes,  corn,  beans,  etc.,  in 
rows  28  to  44  inches  apart.  Works 
like  a  charm  in  check  rows, 
crooked  rows,  and  rows  of  irreg- 
ular width.  Oin  be  equipped 
with  roller-bearings,  spriu«-trip 
standards,  and  discs. 


The  irr^test  cultivating  tool  in  the  world  for  the  grower  of  garden  crops  from  drilled  seeds.     It  hmm 
steel  frame.    The  plow  opens  furrows  for  manure,  seed,  etc.,  and  can  be  reversed  for  cover- 
ing.   The  cultivating  teeth  arc  adapted  for  deep  or  shallow  work  and  for  mark- 
ing out.    Crops  can  tie  worked  both  sides  at  once  until  ?0  inches  high. 


.^BRARY, 


i  tjUlVEKSITY 
CAttt^ORNIA. 
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ROOT  $  POWER  EXTRACTORS 

for  the  UIR6E  PRODUCER  for  1914 


The  late  W.  Z.  Hntchimon,  when 
asked  as  to  what  would  combiM 
best  with  beekeeping,  said,  "  The 
best  thing  to  go  with  bees  is— 
more  bees/'  U  more  bees  Is  the 
Slogan,  then  the  best  equipment 
should  be  installed.  This  would 
be  an  outfit  that  will  handle  ad- 
vantageously the  product  of  200 
Or  more  colonies  iidth  a  minimuTn 
of  time  and  labor. 

POWER  EXTRACTINO  OUTFIT.— The  value  of  this  cannot  be  gauged 
entirely  by  the  number  of  days  it  is  used  during  the  season.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  it  displaces  a  large  amount  of  extra  equipment  in 
the  way  of  extra  supers  and  combs.  The  extracting  must  be  done  quick- 
ly in  order  to  hold  in  check  the  swarming  that  is  sure  to  follow  unless 
room  is  given  when  needed.  The  amount  thus  saved,  including  reduc- 
tion of  labor  and  time,  will  materially  reduce  cost  of  production. 

ENOINE. — This  should  not  be  selected  without  due  examination.  There 
are  certain  types  of  gasoline-engines  that  are  not  fitted  for  driving 
honey-extractors.  Machines  requiring  to  be  started  and  stopped  an 
endless  number  of  times  during  the  day  require  an  engine  of  special 
construction,  and  the  beekeeper  will  do  well  to  investigate  thoroughly 
these  points  before  purchasing.  Our  new  engines,  the  **  BUSY  BHB," 
are  selected  for  and  are  exactly  adapted  for  just  this  kind  of  work. 

CAPPINO-BIELTER.— No  extracting  house  is  complete  without  one. 
We  have  a  number  of  styles  and  sizes  to  select 
from.    Illustrations  of  all  these  will  be  found  in 
our  large  catalog.    The  smaller  sizes  are  intended 
to  be  used  with  wax-presses,  which  also  are  shown. 

HONEY-KNIVES.— For  rapid  and  easy  work  our 
new  steam  honey-knives  can't  be  beat.  Extra  tub- 
ing is  furnished  when  ordered.  Send  for  our  new 
34-page  book,  ''Power  Honey-extractors,"  describ- 
ing these  fully. 

These  equipments  are  supplied  by  various 
dealers  throughout  the  country.  Information  as 
to  nearest  deaJer  on  request. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co,,  Medina,  Ohio 
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SSS^??,?^};!  "falcon"  Bee  Supplies 


"falcon"  hives  nailed  than  just  now?    Now's  the  time 
Make  use  of  your  spare  time  by  nailing  your  hives 


HIVES— WJiat  better  chance  have  you  to  get  your  ' 
to  place  your  order  for  some  "falcon"  hives, 
and  frames. 

SECTIONS— Sections  ordered  at  this  lime  can  be  folded  before  the  season  begins,  and  you  are  that  much 
more  ahead,  which  means  money  in  your  pocket. 

FOUNDATION— This  is  an  excellent  time  to  order  foundation  and  to  put  it  into  sections  and  f^mes,  now 
when  you  have  the  spare  time,  thus  preparing  you  to  go  into  the  season  with  a  good  start.  Here'^ 
what  Mr.  J  J.  Wilder,  Cordele,  Oa.,  says  about  our  foundation:  "Your  foundation  is  the  be*t 
I  ever  bought,  and  I  am  more  than  pleased  with  it.  Mr.  Wilder  is  one  of  the  largest  beekeepers 
in  the  country. 

SUPERS— Supers  can  be  nailed  and  painted,  and  filled  with  section*  and  "tarters,  by  ordering  your  re- 
quirements now.  You  can  not  afford  to  be  without  supers  when  the  rush  comes.  Get  your  order 
in  for  *'fMlcon"  supers  now  befoie  the  swarming  season  begins. 

Send  for  our  foundation  samples  and  new  Red  Catalog,  postpaid. 

New  England  States,  Ross  Bros.  Co.,  00  Front  Street.  Worcester,  Mass. 
Central  Stales,  The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co.,  204  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohin. 
Western  States,  C.  C.  demons  Bee  Supply  Co.,  128  Grand  Ave..  Kansas  City,  Mo, 
Southern  States,  J.J.  Wilder,  Cordele,  Ga.,  and  many  others  here  and  abroad. 

W.  T.  Falconer  Manufacturing  Company,  Falconer,  New  York 

Where  the  good  b««lklT«s  com*  from 


Dealers 
Everywhere: 


a 


ff 


ROOT" 
PEIRCE" 
"ZANESVILLE 

Three  words  that  unlock  the  possi- 
bilities of  successful  beekeeping. 

*'ROOT  QUALITY"  has  always 
represented  the  acrae  of  perfection  in 
everv  thing  pertaining  to  bees. 

'**PEIRCE  SERVICE"  is  ftist  be- 
coming a  synonym  for  promptness 
coupled  with  courtesy  and  mirness. 

ZANESVILLE  the  metropolis  of  eastern 
and  southern  Ohio— is  the  logical  distribut- 
ing-point for  th«  beekeepers  of  Ohio.  West 
Virginia,  and  wei«tem  Pennsylvania;  and 
tha<e  more  remote  <*Hn  he  served  with  a 
large  degree  of  satisfaction  on  account  of 
the  superior  shipping  fticilities  of  this  city. 

Our  I»I4  Catalog  of  Beekeepers'  Supplies 
and  Introduction  to  Beekeeping  is  now  being 
sent  to  those  on  our  mailing-list.  If  you  have 
not  already  received  or  do  not  receive  it 
soon,  a  postal-card  request  will  insure  your 
receiving  it  without  delay. 

Prospects  for  the  coming  season  are  unusu- 
ally bright,  and  both  prudence  and  economy 
would  suggest  the  early  placing  of  your 
order. 

L  W.  Pelrce,  Zanesvllle,  0. 

AlrdoiM  Mat..  South  Sizth  5t. 


It  turos  over  an  important  '*newleaf" 
beginning  with  tlie  January  number. 

The  Guide  to  Nature 

Several  New  Features 

'*Birds  in  the  Bush/'  a  department  edited 
by  Edmund  J.  Sawyer,  with  illustrations 
from  original  drawings  by  this  talented 
artist-ornithologist. 

**The  Fun  of  Seeing  Things,"  a  depart- 
ment for  young  folks,  edited  by  Edward 
F.  Big^low,  succeeding  his  well-known 
work  as  editor  of  the  *' Nature  and  Sci- 
ence'* department  of  **St,  Nicholas**  for 
more  than  fourteen  years. 

This  new  department  will  be  really  new. 
It  will  not  be  '*schooly,**  not  **  nature 
study,**  not  to  induce  parents  and  educa- 
tors to  say,  *'It  is  good  for  the  children,'* 
but  it  will  appeal  directly  to  the  young 
folks  themselves  and  will  help  them  to 
eivjoy  the  natural  objects  that  surround 
them.     It  will  be  true  to  its  name. 

Subscription  $1.00  a  year;  single  copy  10c. 

To  new  subscribers,  four  months  trial  for 

25c.    Address  (and  make  check  or  money 

order  payable  to) 

The  Agassiz  Association, 
ArcAdiA  : 

5>ound  Beach,  Connecticut 


EARLY- ORDER  DISCOUNTS  WILL 

Pay  Yeu  te  Buy  Bee  Supplies  New 

29  years*  experience  in  making  everything  for  the 
beekeeper.  A  large  factory  specially  equipped  for 
the  purpose  ensures  goods  of  highest  quality.  .  . 
Write  for  our  illustrated  catalog  and  discounts  today. 


LEAHY  MFG.  CO., 


95  Sixth  St.,    .     Higginsville,  Missouri 
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HONEY  UABKETS 


The  prices  listed  below  are  intended  to  represent, 
a'i  nearly  as  possible,  the  average  market  prices  at 
nrhich  honey  and  beeswax  are  selling  at  the  time  of 
the  report  in  the  ci^  mentioned.  Unless  otherwise 
stated,  this  is  the  price  at  which  sales  are  being 
made  by  commission  merchants  or  by  producers  di< 
rect  to  the  retail  merchants.  When  sales  are  made 
by  commission  merchants  the  usual  commission  (from 
Ayc  to  ten  per  cent),  cartage,  and  freight  will  be 
deducted;  and  in  addition  there  is  often  a  charge 
for  storage  by  the  commission  merchant.  When  sales 
are  made  by  the  producer  direct  to  the  retailer,  com* 
mij^ion  and  storage  and  other  charges  are  eliminat- 
'  d.  Sales  made  to  wholesale  houses  are  usually  about 
ten  per  cent  less  than  those  to  retail  merchants. 

NATIONAL  BEKKBEPKR8'  ASSOCIATION  QRADINQ  BULS8 

Adopted  at  OineinnaH,  Feb.  18,  1918, 
Sections  of  comb  honey  are  to  be  graded:  First,  as 
to  finish ;  second,  as  to  color  of  honey ;  and  third,  as 
to  weight.  The  sections  of  honey  in  any  given  case 
arc  to  he  so  nearly  alike  in  these  three  respects  that 
any  section  shall  be  representative  of  the  contents  of 
the  case. 

I.  FINISH: 

1.  Extra  Fancy. — Sections  to  be  evenly  filled,  comb 
firmly  attached  to  the  four  sides,  the  sections  to  be 
free  from  propolis  or  other  pronounced  stain,  combs 
and  cappings  white,  and  not  more  than  six  unsealed 
cells  on  either  side. 

2.  Fancy. — Sections  to  be  evenly  filled,  comb  firm- 
ly attached  to  the  four  sides,  the  sections  free  from 
propolis  or  other  pronounced  stain,  comb  and  cap- 
pings white,  and  not  more  than  six  unsealed  cells  on 
either  side  exclusive  of  the  outside  row. 

8.  No.  1. — Sections  to  be  evenly  filled,  comb  firmly 
attached  to  the  four  sides,  the  sections  free  from 
propolis  or  other  pronounced  stain,  comb  and  cap- 
pings white  to  slightly  off  color,  and  not  more  than 
40  unsealed  cells,  exclusive  of  the  outside  row. 

4.  No.  2. — Comb  not  projecting  beyond  the  box, 
attached  to  the  sides  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
way  around,  and  not  more  than  60  unsealed  cells 
exclusive  of  the  row  adjacent  to  the  box. 

II.  COLOR: 

On  the  basis  of  color  of  the  honey,  comb  honey  is 
to  be  classified  as:  first,  white;  second,  light  amber; 
third,  amber;  and  fourth,  dark. 
III.  WEIGHT: 

1.  Heavy. — ^No  section  designated  as  heavy  to 
weigh  less  than  fourteen  ounces. 

2.  Medium. — No  section  designated  as  medium  to 
weigh  less  than  twelve  ounces. 

3.  Light. — No  section  designated  as  light  to  weigh 
less  than  ten  ounces. 

In  describing  honey,  three  words  or  symbols  are 
to  be  used,  the  first  being  descriptive  of  the  finish, 
the  second  of  color,  and  the  third  of  weight.  As  for 
example:  Fancy,  white,  heayv  (F-W-H) ;  No.  1, 
amber,  medium  (1-A-M),  etc.  In  tnis  way  any  of  the 
possible  combinations  of  finish,  color,  and  weight  can 
DO  briefly  described. 


GLEANINQS  IN  BEE  CULTURB 

CULL  HONEY: 
Cull  honey  shall  eonsist  of  the  following:  Honey 
packed  in  soiled  second-hand  cases  or  that  in  badly 
stained  or  propolised  sections;  sections  containing 
pollen,  honey-dew  honey,  honey  showing  si^rns  of 
granulation,  poorly  ripened,  sour  or  '^weeping*' 
honey;  sections  with  comb  projecting  beyond  the 
box  or  well  attached  to  the  box  less  than  two-thirds 
the  distance  around  its  inner  surface;  sections  with 
more  than  60  unsealed  ceUs,  exclusive  of  the  row 
adjacent  to  the  box;  leaking,  injured,  or  patched  up 
sections;  sections  weighing  less  than  ten  ounces. 

HONBYORADINO    BULB8    ADOPTED    BY   THE    OOIORADO 

STATE  BEEKEEPBB8'  ASSOCIATION, 

DBOBMBEB  18,   1911. 

Fancy  White. — Sections  to  be  well  filled,  comb 
firmly  attached  to  all  sides  and  evenly  capped  ex- 
cept the  outside  row  next  to  the  wood.  Honey, 
combs,  and  cappings  white,  and  not  projecting  be- 
yond the  wood;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no  sections 
in  this  grade  to  weigh  less  than  18  H  ounces. 

No.  1. — Sections  to  be  well  filled,  combs  firmly 
attached  on  all  sides  and  evenly  capped,  except  the 
outside  row  next  to  the  wood.  Honey  white  or  very 
slightly  off  color.  Combs  not  projecung  beyond  the 
wood;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no  section  in  this 
grade  to  weigh  less  than  18^  onnees. 

Choice. — Sections  to  be  well  filled;  combs  firmly 
attached;  not  projecting  beyond  the  wood,  and  en- 
tirely capped,  except  the  outside  row  next  to  the 
wood.  Honey,  comb,  and  cappings  from  white  to 
amber,  but  not  dark;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no 
section  in  this  grade  to  weigh  less  than  12  ounces. 

No.  2. — ^This  grade  is  composed  of  sections  that 
are  entirely  capped,  except  row  next  to  wood,  weigh- 
ing from  ten  to  twelve  ounces  or  more,  also  of  aach 
sections  that  weigh  12  ounces  or  more,  and  have  not 
more  than  50  uncapped  cells  all  together,  which 
must  be  filled.  Combs  and  cappings  from  white  to 
amber  in  color,  but  not  dark;  wood  to  be  well 
cleaned. 

EXTBACTED  HoNBY. — Must  be  thoroughly  ripened, 
weigh  12  pounds  per  gallon.  It  must  be  well  strain- 
ed, and  packed  in  new  cans.  It  is  classed  as  white, 
light,  amber,  and  amber. 

Stbained  Honey. — This  is  honey  obtained  from 
combs  by  all  other  means  than  the  centrifugal  ex- 
tractors, and  is  classed  as  white,  light  amber,  amber, 
and  dark;  it  must  be  thoroughly  ripened  and  well 
strained.  It  may  be  put  up  in  cans  that  previously 
have  contained  honey. 


Boston. — ^We  quote  fancy  and  No.  1  white  comb 
honey  at  15  to  16;  fancy  white  extracted  honey  in 
60-lb.  cans,  11.     Beeswax,  30. 

Boston,    March   19.  BLlAKE-Leb   Co. 

Albany. — We  have  almost  no  honey  market  to 
report.  Our  stock  of  comb  honey  is  exhausted,  and 
the  demand  for  extracted  is  so  nominal  we  can 
scarcely  quote  price.  We  don't  refuse  any  offers,  as 
there  is  so  much  extracted  honey  that  some  will  have 
to  be  carried  over  the  year,  we  fear. 

Albany,  March  20.  H.  R.  Wbight. 

Honey  reports  continued  on  page  6. 


New  1914  Catalog-- 'Everything  for  Bees" 

Lay  your  plans  for  the  new  season  now.  Send  for  the  1914  Muth  Cata- 
log of  Beekeepers'  Supplies.  It*s  just  off  the  press.  In  it  you  will  find 
full  information  about  the  remarkable  MUTH  SPECIAL  Dovetailed 
Hives.     Drop  a  postal  card  at  once — sure ! 

THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 

204  WALNUT  STREET  "  The  »u«y  B—  Men  "  CINCINNATI,  OiflO 

P.  S.— Ship  U8  your  old  combe  and  cappings  and  let  us  render  them  for  you.  Our  proccM  extract! 
the  last  drop  of  wax  from  the  slumgum.    This  means  money  for  you.    Write  for  tuh  particiilan. 
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SPECIAL  DELIVERY 


]>iirliig  this  month  we  shall  double  our  usual 
efforts  in  points  of  delivery  and  service.  We  carry 
nothing  but  the  Boot  make,  which  insures  the  best 
quality  of  every  thing.  We  sell  at  factory  prices, 
thereby  insuring  a  uniform  rate  to  every  one.  The 
saving  on  transportation  charges  from  Cincinnati 
to  points  south  of  us  will  mean  quite  an  item  to 
beekeepers  in  this  territory.  We  are  so  located  that 
we  can  make  immediate  sdiipment  of  any  order  the 
day  it  is  received. 

New  64-page  Catalog 

Our  new  1914  catalog  contains  double  the  pages 
of  former  editions  and  requires  extra  postage.  It 
is  filled  from  cover  to  cover  with  complete  lists  of 
goods  in  every  line  to  meet  every  requirement  of 
beekeepers.  U  you  haven't  received  a  copy  when 
you  read  this,  be  sure  to  ask  for  one.  It  will  save 
you  money. 

New  Features  for  19141! 

Few  radical  changes  have  been  made  this  season. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  we  will  send  out 
with  regular  hives,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  the 
metal  telescopic  or  B  cover  with  super  cover  under- 
neath. The  side  rail  for  the  bottom-board  will  be 
extra  length  so  as  to  overcome  the  difficulty  expe- 
rienced by  some  last  season.  Improvements  have 
been  made  in  extractors.  We  shall  carry  a  very 
heavy  stock  so  that  orders  may  be  filled  with  our 
usual  promptness.     Write  us  your  needi. 


C-  H.  W-  Weber  &  Co. 

1146  Central  Avenue  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Honey  reports  continued  from  poffn  2. 

BuTFALO. — Since  our  last  report  the  demand  for 
white  comb  honey  has  improved.  It  looks  as  thou;;;h 
it  wonld  continue  in  better  demand.  No  improve- 
ment in  other  grades. 

Buffalo.   March  18.  W.  C.  Townsbnd. 


Indianapolis. — Fancy  white  comb  is  being  offer- 
ed here  at  16  to  17  cents  per  pound;  amber  comb, 
14  to  15;  white-clover  extracted,  9  to  10  in  5-gaIIou 
cans.  Much  comb  honey  is  being  held  here;  but  at 
thiR  writing  there  is  very  little  demand.  Extracted, 
is  in  fair  demand.  Producers  are  being  paid  32 
cents  cash  for  beeswax,  or  ^1  in  trade. 

Indianapolis,  March  18.       Walter  S.  Poudbb. 


Kansas  City. — The  supply  of  comb  honey  is  still 
large,  demand  fair.  The  supply  of  extracted  is  mod- 
erate, demand  fair.  We  quote  No.  1  white  comb  24 
sections  per  case,  $3.75  to  $3.85;  No.  2  ditto,  $2.50 
to  $2.60 ;  white  extracted,  per  pound,  8  to  8  %  ; 
dark  and  amber,  7  to  7 Mi-  Beeswax,  25  to  30. 
C.  C.  Clkmons  Produce  Co. 

Kansas  City,  March  18. 


LiVKBPOOL. — The  beeswax  market  is  without  sup- 
plies of  Chilian,  for  which  the  value  to-day  is  $38.88 
to  $43.74  per  cwt.  as  to  quality.  Fourteen  bags 
have  arrived  pt-r  steamship  Kenuta.  For  Chilian 
honey  the  market  is  very  dull,  and  easier.  Sales  95 
barrels,  principally  no  pile,  or  unselc<-ted,  at  $4.80, 
with  retails  of  pile  3  at  $6.00. 

Liverpool,  March  4.  Taylor  &  Co. 

Zanesville. — The  demand  for  honey,  while  not 
brisk,  is  not  far  from  normal  for  the  season,  there 
being  some  call  for  best  quality  of  comb.  We  quote 
No.  1  to  fancy  white  at  16  V^  to  18^  in  a  jobbing 
war;  18  to  20  wholesale.  Best  white  extracted  in 
60-lb.  cans,  9  to  10.  These  quotations  are  for  white 
clover.  Western  honeys  rule  about  a  cent  less.  The 
price  of  beeswax  remains  arbitrary.  At  present 
producers  would  receive  32  to  33  cts.  cash,  34  to  35 
in  exchange  for  supplies. 

Zanesville,  March  17.         Edmund  W.  Peircb. 


Chicago. — The  cold  weather  of  February  helped 
the  sale  of  honey,  especially  that  of  comb,  so  that 
the  market  is  now  practically  cleaned  up  on  all 
grades  of  comb  honey — a  situation  which,  sixty  days 
ago,  was  quite  unlooked  for.  Fancy  grades  are  sell- 
ing at  from  14  to  15  cts.  per  lb.;  the  off  grades  are 
also  finding  a  market,  with  very  littl?  leing  offered. 
Prices  range  from  8  to  13.  Extracted  is  weak  with 
the  best  white  clover  and  basswood  bringing  from 
8  to  9.  with  other  white  grades  from  7  to  8.  The 
demand  for  beeswax  has  been  very  active,  and  brings 
from  33  to  35,  according  to  color  and  cleanliness. 

Chicago,  March  18.  R.  A.  Burnett  Co. 

New  York. — We  have  nothing  new  to  report. 
While  there  is  as  yet  some  demand  for  fancy  and 
No,  1  white  comb  honey,  it  does  not  count  for  much, 
and  other  grades  which  were  shipped  to  us  late  in 
the  season,  when  the  demand  was  pretty  well  over, 
are  practically  unsalable,  and  we  have  several  lots 
in  stock  which  we  would  rather  not  have  had  sent 
to  us  all.  If  it  had  been  shipped  early  we  could 
have  disposed  of  it ;  but  now  we  have  it  on  our 
hands,  and  would  rather  not  have  received  it  at  all. 
Extracted  honey  is  very  quiet.  There  is  some  de- 
mand for  strictly  fancy  white  clover,  while  other 
grades  are  neglected.  Prices  remain  about  the  same 
as  in  our  last  Quotations. 

New  York,  Mar.  20.     Hildreth  &  Segelkbn. 

St.  Louis. — Our  honey  market  is  not  very  active, 
but  about  normal  for  this  season  of  the  year.  Prices 
are  about  the  same  as  quoted  in  our  last  letter. 
Light-amber  extracted  honey  is  more  in  demand,* 
and  stocks  of  this  honey  are  lighter  here  than  comb 
honey.  Southern  extracted  and  strained  light  amber 
in  barrels  we  are  quoting  in  a  jobbing  wav  from 
6%  to  7;  in  5-gallon  cans,  7  to  IMt;  dark,  ^  to  1 
ct.  less;  comb  honey,  fancy  clover,  14  to  16;  light 
amber,  12  to  14;  amber,  10  to  12;  dark  and  in- 
ferior, less.  By  the  case,  fancy  clover,  $3.00  to 
$3.25;  light  amber,  $2.50  to  $3.00;  amber,  $2.00  to 
$2.25.  Beeswax  is  scarce,  and  firm  at  33  V^.  Im- 
pure and  inferior,   less. 

R.  Ha&tmann  Produce  Co. 

St.  Louis.  March  21. 
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ATSPITZER 


EB.SPITZER 


ASSETS  OVER  ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS 


New  England  Beekeepers 

Kv-ery  THisaif  in  iSttpplivs 

New  Good!        Factory  Prices       Save  Freight 

CULL  &  WILLIAMS  CO. 
Providence.  R.  I. 


STATEMENT      OF      THE      OWNERSHIP,      MANAGEMENT, 

CIRCULATION,   ETC.,   OF   QLEANINGS   IN   BEE 

CULTURE,    PtrBLISHED   SEMIMONTHLY   AT 
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(My  commission  expires  Feb.  17,  1917.) 


Denver. — Our  local  market  is  still  well  supplied 
with  honey,  and  our  jobbing  quotations  are  as  fol- 
lows: Strictly  No.  1  white,  per  case  of  24  sections, 
$2.70;  choice.  $2.57;  No.  2,  $2.43;  extracted,  white, 
8  to  9  cts.;  light  amber,  7  to  7%.  We  are  in  the 
market  for  beeswax,  and  pay  32  cts.  cash  per  pound 
and  34  in  trade,  delivered  here. 

The  Colorado  Honey-producers'  Association, 
Frank  Rauchfuss,  Mgr. 


Cincinnati. — The  demand  for  honey  is  somewhat 
improved  from  what  it  was  30  days  ago.  The  stocks 
are  heavy,  and  we  hardly  think  the  prices  for  next 
season  will  be  as  stiff  as  last.  We  continue  to  sell 
our  fancy  comb  honey  in  the  wholesale  way  at  $3.75 
a  case  delivered;  extracted  table  honey  from  7  %  to 
10;  amber  extracted  from  5  ^^  to  6  V^  and  7,  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  and  quantity  purrha.sed.  For 
choice  bright  yellow  beeswax  wo  are  paying  32  cts. 
per  lb.,  delivered  here,  and  34  in  trade  for  supplies. 
The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co 

Cincinnati,  March  18. 
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"^  New  Bingham  Bee  Smoker 

the  all-important  tool  of  the  most  extensive  honey 
producers  of  the  world.  This  illustration  shows 
the  remarkable  steel  fire-grate  which  such  men  as 
Mr.  France,  Mr.  Rauchrass,  the  Dadants,  and 
others  say  is  the  best  on  the  market.  .  The 
Smoke  Engine  grate  has  381  holes  for  air  and 
draft — equal  to  an  opening  two  inches  square. 
Buy  the  large  sizes  and  be  pleased.  For  sale  at 
your  dealers  or  direct. 

Smoke  Bncine,  4-iDch  stove,  wt.  iK  lbs.,     $l.t5 

Doctor,  sH-inch  stove,  wt.  iH  lbs 86 

Two  larger  sises  in  copper,  extra 50 

Conqueror,  S-inch  stove,  wt.  IH  lbs 75 

Little  Wonder.  S)i-incb  stove,  wt.  1  lb 50 

Two  largest  sixe^  with  hinged  cover. 


A.  G.  WOODMAN  CO. 

GRAND  RAPID5.  MICH. 


WOODMAN'S  SECTION -FIXER 


A  NEW  MACHINE  of  pressed  steel  for  foldinsr 
sections  and  putting  in  top  and  bottom  starters, 
all  at  one  bundling.  A  great  time-saver,  and  a 
good  job  assured  with  ease.  With  top  and  bot- 
tom starter  the  comb  is  firmly  attached  to  all 
four  sides— a  requirement  to  grade  Fancy.  In- 
crea^  the  value  of  your  crop  this  season  by  this 
method.  We  want  every  one  to  try  this  machine. 
We  guarantee  satisfaction.  Adjustable  to  any 
width— 4Kx4K  or  4x5  section .  Model  received 
with  much  favor  by  recent  Detroit  and  Chicago 
beekeepers'  conventions.  Price  $8.50  f.  o.  b.  Wt. 
4  lbs.  Send  for  special  circular  showing  large 
illustrations. 

A.  6.  WOODMAN  CO.,  6RAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


:i^MM[HOK[ MONEY 
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BLANKE'8  BEE- 
^^^  BOOK  FREE.  .  . 

Johnnie-on-the-Spot 
Deliveries 

When  you  order  Bee  Goods  you  want 
them  "now."  We  are  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  Bee  Section— no  city  with  so 
good  package-car  service  —  largest  stock 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  Whenever  possi- 
ble orders  shipped  same  day  as  received- 
more  carefully  packed  than  ordinary. 

BLANKE'S  BEE  BOOK  FREE  — a  catalog 
filled  with  helpful  tips  for  either  beginner 
or  old  timer.  .  Write  toKiay  before  you 
need  supplies. 


Mfg.  &  Supply  Go. 

St.  Louis.  Me. 


BARNES' 

Hud  ud  Foot  Powor 

yAGHINERY 

This  out  represents  our  com- 
bined droular  saw,  whloh  la 
nuule  for  beekeepers'  use  In 
the  oonstruotlon  of  their 
hives,  sections,  etc. 

MaehlRos  or  Trial 

Bead  for  lllnstrmted   oatalosr 
sad  prices.    Address 

W.  F.  A  JOHN  BARNES  CO., 

646  Ruby  St.. 
ROCKFORO.     -     ILLINOIS. 


RAIN  OR  SHINE 

Stevenot's  Weather  Cottase  fore- 
tells weather  ohanffes  8  to  M 
hoars  in  adTanoe.  .  This  little 
weather  cottasre  Is  carefully  made 
with  thermometer,  modeled  wUlt- 
head  and  bird  on  front  of  build- 
liurand  bird  house  on  roof. 
The  action  is  based  on  scientific 
prlnciplea,  and  is  rery  accurate. 
In  bad  weather  the  man,  with 
raised  umbrella,  comes  out,  and 
in  fair  weather  the  lady  appears. 
Intereetlnr  to  the  entire  famUy. 
Every  cottage  fully  guaranteed.  Slxe  7 1-2  in.  hlrh.  Sent 
IMU^I  post  prepaid  in  U.  8.  or  Canada  for  $1.  Tour  money 
back  If  dlsaatisfled.  FRANK  H.  STIVgNOT  CO., 
Deyt.  6,  Peeper  Union.  New  YoHi  •Hy. 
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Gleanings  in  bee  culture 


SUPERIOR 
Foundation 

Assures  Superior  Quality 


Weed  process  machinery  at 
Ogden  eliminates  excessive 
freight  rates  for  Northwest- 
ern beekeepers  on  beeswax 
and  foundation  shipments. 
Special   prices  on  request. 


We  sell  *'ROOT''  bee-sup- 
plies and  ** AMERICAN'' 
honey-cans  at  the  factory 
prices.  Payment  also  ac- 
cepted in  honey  or  beeswax. 


SUPERIOR  HONEY  CO. 
OGDEN,  UTAH 

Branch  at  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 


Eastern 

European 

Beekeepers 


You  can  receive  Root's  goods 
quickly  from   the  following 
European  shipping  points: 

Alexandria,  Eg^pt 
Athens,  Greece 
Bucarest,  Roumania 
Genoa,  Italy 
St.  Petersburg,  Russia 
Sofia,  Bulgaria 
Strassburg,  i.  E.,  Germany 


For  catalog  and  inquiries 
write  at  once  to     :     :     : 

Emile  Bondonneau 

Root's  General  Asent  for  Eastern 
Europe  and  Colonies 

154  Av«.  Emile  Zo'a.  ParU  15  (France) 


<i 


An  Opportunity  to  Make  an  Independent 
Livlhg  from  a  small  cultivated  area  in 

The  Land  of  Manatee 

On  the  Gulf  Coast  of  Southern  Florida 


» 


All  the  early  vegetables,  marketed  at  highest  prices,  are  success- 
fully grown — 8  and  4  different  crops  per  annum.  A  home  in  a  delight- 
ful year- 'round  climate.  A  young  man  paid  $125  for  an  acre  of  land 
this  year,  and  spent  another  $125  in  clearing  and  cultivating  it  in  toma- 
toes. The  production  was  550  baskets,  which  were  sold  at  $2.50  per 
basket ;  total  gross  production  from  a  single  crop  on  an  acre  of  ground, 
$1375.  The  same  advantages  and  opportunities  are  open  to  you.  Let 
us  tell  you  in  detail  of  the  possibilities  in  this  favored  section.  Ask  for 
beautiful  illustrated  book,  **  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Growing  in  Manatee 
County.*' 

J.  A.  PBIDE 

General  Industrial  Agent 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY 

Suite  No.  376,  Norfolk,  Va. 
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Beeswax  Wanted! 

We  Expect  to  Use 
SEVENTY  TONS 

of  beeswax  during  the  next  SIX  MONTHS,  and  we  have  on  hand 
less  than  twenty  tons.  We  offer  for  good  average  wax,  delivered 
at  Medina,  33  cts.  CASH,  35  cts.  TRADE.  If  yon  have  any  good 
wax  to  sell  write  to  us  or  ship  it  by  freight.  Send  us  shipping 
receipt,  giving  us  gross  weight  also  net  weight  shipped.  Be  sure 
to  mark  your  shipment  so  we  can  identify  it  when  received. 

Beeswax  Worked  into  Foundation 

If  you  want  your  wax  worked  into  foundation  we  are  prepared  to 
do  this  for  you  at  prices  equal  to  those  made  by  other  standard 
manufacturers.   Write  for  price  if  interested. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio 


Are  You  Interested 


In  securing  a  crop  of  honey  this 
coming  season?  Send  us  your 
name  and  address  for  1914  cata- 
log, and  make  selection  of  the 
hive  and  appliances.  You  should 
have  a  good  year  if  you  are  pre- 
pared as  the  honey  yield  begins. 

The  A.  L  Root  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

1681  West  Genesee  Street 
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If  goods  are  wanted  quick,  send  to  Pouder." 

ESTABLISHED   1880 


When  You  Think  of  Bee 

Supplies,  Think  of 

Pouder 


A  very  complete  stock  of  goods  on  hand,  and  new 
arrivals  from  factory  with  an  occasional  carload  to  keep 
my  stock  complete.  Shipments  are  being  made  every 
day,  and  the  number  of  early  orders  received  is  very 
encouraging.  Numerous  orders  reached  me  during  our 
February  and  March  blizzards,  which  indicates  that  the 
beekeepers  have  confidence  in  the  coming  season. 

My  new  catalogs  have  been  distributed.  If  any  of  my 
friends  have  failed  to  receive  theirs,  please  write  for  an- 
other. If  more  convenient  you  may  make  up  your  order 
from  the  Root  Catalog— our  prices  being  identical.  For 
very  large  orders  at  one  shipment,  write  for  an  estimate, 
and  I  can  save  you  something  by  following  the  factory 
schedule. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  my  friends  as  to  how 
bees  are  wintering  and  springing,  and  as  to  prospects  for 
clover. 


Walter  S.  Pouder 

878  Mass.  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
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Indicate  on  a  postal  whioh  off  the 
catalogs  named  below  you  are  In- 
terested In  =  Tliey  are  Yours  for  the  Asking. 

CATALOG  A.— BEE^UPPLIES,  listing  every  thing  a  beekeeper  needs  for  his  bees 
Our  grooda  are  all  "  Root  Quality."  and  we  can  save  you  time  and  Aneight  expense  in  getUn* 
them.    Let  us  furnish  you  with  an  estimate  on  your  needs  forthe  season. 

CATALOG  B.— BEES  AND  QUEENS.  Mr.  M.  H.  Hunt  has  charge  of  our  queen- 
ly"* apUry.  We  specialiie  in  choice  Italian  queens,  three-banded  and  golden,  and  bees 
by  the  pound.    Orders  filled  in  rotation  as  received.  ^^ 

CATALOG  C— BERRY  SUPPLIES.  We  carry  a  fiiU  stock  of  standard  quart  baskeU 
and  l«-quart  crates.    BBESWAX  WANTED.  ^ 


M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON,  SlO  North  Cedar  Street,  UNSIN6,  MIGHIGAN 
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ATENTS 


26 

YEARS* 

PRACTICK 


•    rw  ftAIMHUawU.     ■iWiaWJIIIPl*    x>uii«lillg. 

Tenth  and  O  Bti..  WAsmKoroii,  D.  C. 

Patant  Couiwal  off 
Tha  A.  I.  Roat  Co. 


Archdekin's  FINE  ITALIAN  QUEENS 

THREE  BANDED 

Bred  for  Persistent  Profitable  Production  of  Honey. 
Prolific,  hardy,  gentle.  The  bee  for  pleasure  or  profit. 
One  customer  says,  "Your  queen  soon  had  her  ten 
ftames  running  over  with  bees  that  are  hustlers.'*  Cells 
built  in  strong  two-story  colonies,  and  mated  by  best- 
known  mettiods.  No  disease.  Satisftu^tion  guaran- 
teed. Orders  filled  promptly.  Ready  May  20.  Un- 
tested, $1.00  each;  six  for  $5.50;  dosen,  $10.00.  Select 
tested.  $9.00  each. 

J.  P.  Arohdokin,  Rt.  7,  %i.  Jooph,  IHo. 

FRENCH'S 

THE  ORIGINAL  POULTRY  MUSTARD  IN  AMERICA 

Write  to  us  for  infbrmation. 

Booklet  and  circulars  ftrae. 

THE  R.  T,  PRENON  OOMPANV,  MiMlari*liokom 

R.  N.  Y.    OmmIwmI  D. 


Are  Your  Bees  Short  of  Stores? 

teeding.    Write  for  prices.    ....     ^ 
We  carry  a  ftUi  line  of  supplies  at  all  times! 

H.  H.  JEPSON 
1 82  Prfoiitf  Stmt  BOSTON.  MAES. 


Beekeepers'  Supplies 

Our  1914  64-page  catalog 
ready  to  mail  you  free.  .  . 
Can  make  prompt  shipment 
of  regular-stock  goods,  as 
we  have  a  good  supply  of  The  A.  I.  Root 
Co.'s  goods  on  hand.  The  rush  season  will  soon 
be  on  hand.  Our  flight  flMiiliUes  are  good. 
Small  packages  we  can  rush  through  by  parcel 
poet.  Express  rates  are  much  lower  now  also. 
Let  us  quote  you.  Let  ns  hear  fh>m  you.  Bees- 
wax taken  in  exchange  for  supplies  or  cash. 

JOHN  NUiL  A  SON  SUPPLY  CO. 

Nlgk  Nin,  Montfomery  Oo^  Mo. 


'Qriggt  Sivtt  You  Frtight' 


TOLE 


•  IS 


'Criflflt  Savtt  You  Frtlght' 


New  goods  arriving  permits  us  to  fill  orders  same  day  as  received,  and  this, 
with  direct  lines  to  your  door  and  low  freight  rates,  makes  TOLEDO  the 
best  place  to  order  your  goods  from. 

Our  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGS  for  1914  are  here  and  being  mailed 
out.    Send  your  name  for  one. 

Send  us  list  of  jroods  wanted  and  receive  our  SPECIAL  PRICES  for  quan- 
tity orders.  BEESWAX  is  in  great  demand.  Send  it  in  now.  We  pay  8!»c 
cash,  84c  in  trade.     Shoot  it  in. 


S.  J.  QRIQQS  A  CO.. 


26  NORTH  ERIE  STRICT. 


TOLEDO.  OHIO 
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When  You  Buy  Lewis  Beeware 

.  .  You  Get  .  . 

LEWIS  QUALITY. — Which  means  that  all  Lewis  Hives  are  made  out  of  dear  white 
pine,  and  Lewis  Sections  made  out  of  fine  white  basswood.  Material  in  these  goods 
is  the  best  obtainable,  selected  by  experts. 

LEWIS  WORKMANSHIP.— The  Lewis  Factory  is  equipped  with  the  latest  improved 
machinery,  constantly  watched  over  by  experts.  The  Lewis  head  mechanic  has  36 
years  of  bee-supply  experience;  the  superintendent  of  bee-hive  department  30  years; 
the  superintendent  of  sections  29  years.  These  and  many  other  skilled  men  have  a 
hand  in  all  the  Lewis  goods  you  buy. 

LEWIS  PACKING. — All  Lewis  Beeware  is  carefully  and '  accurately  packed— a  patent 
woven  wood-and-wire  package  made  only  by  the  Lewis  Company  is  employed  largely 
in  packing;  this  makes  the  package  light,  compact,  and  damage-proof. 

LEWIS  SERVICE. — Years  ago  all  goods  were  shipped  direct  from  the  factory  with 
attending  high  freight-rates  and  delays  during  the  honey  season.  NOW  Lewis  Bee- 
ware can  be  obtain^  almost  at  your  own  door.  Over  30  Distributing  Houses  carrying 
Lewis  Beeware  by  the  carload  are  dotted  all  over  the^Inited  States  and  foreign 
countries.     Write  for  the  name  of  the  one  nearest  you. 

Our  New  1914  Catalog  is  Now  Out.    Sond  for  Ono 

G.  B.  LEWIS  CO.,  .".Te'IS  Watertown,  Wis. 
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Editorial 


EDITION   OF  ''  THE  HONEY-BEE  "  EXHAUSTED. 

We  have  just  learned  from  Mr.  W.  D. 
Wright  that  the  edition  of  six  thousand 
copies  of  Bulletin  49,  entitled  "  The  Honey- 
bee," published  by  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  is  entirely  ex- 
hausted, and  can  not  be  supplied  hereafter. 
Mr.  Wright  adds,  however,  that  some  time 
in  the  future  a  new  edition  may  be  issued. 
If  so,  due  notice  will  be  given  at  that  time. 


wintering  reports. 

On  account  of  the  late  spring,  it  is  still 
too  early  (March  23)  to  get  reports  on  win- 
tering. It  is  certain  that  colonies  in  cellars 
are  having  an  extra-long  siege,  very  few 
having  been  taken  out  at  this  writing.  With 
the  warm  weather  delayed  so  long,  colonies 
that  were  not  strong  in  the  fall,  or  that  were 
not  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  good 
stores,  are  certain  to  suffer. 

Advance  reports  from  New  Jersey,  Mich- 
igan, Massachusetts,  Colorado,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  and  New  York  show  but  little  loss. 

Considerable  loss  has  been  reported  in 
eertain  parts  of  Kentucky  where  the  weath- 
er has  been  extremely  changeable.  Further 
particulars  will  be  given  in  our  next  issue. 


OUR  cover  picture. 

The  bees  shown  on  the  cover  of  this  issue 
were  photographed  last  fall  from  life,  or, 
rather,  from  death,  for  the  bees  were  kept 
under  water  over  night,  then  carefully  dried, 
and  brushed  with  cameFs-hair  brushes  until 
they  assumed  as  near  as  possible  the  ap- 
pearance of  live  bees. 

We  realize  that  these  pictures  are  far 
from  perfect — for  instance,  the  drone  se- 
lected appears  to  be  a  trifle  undersized  in 
respect  to  length  of  abdomen.  There  are 
several  other  defects  having  to  do  with  the 
arrangement  of  the  legs,  wings,  etc.,  all  of 
which  we  hope  to  rectify  some  time  when 
we  photograph  bees  again. 

The  original  queen  was  just  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch  long  from  tip  of  abdomen 
to  tip  of  head.  The  larger  view  on  the 
cover  is  2%  inches  in  length,  so  that  the 
amount  of  enlargement  of  the  bees  in  the 


center  of  the  page  is  in  the  proportion  of 
three  to  eleven;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
pictures  are  nearly  four  times  life  size.  The 
side  views  shown  below  are  of  the  same 
bees  enlarged  only  a  trifle  over  two  timtxs. 

THE   character  OP  THE   MATERIAL   USED   IN 
THIS  SPECIAL  NUMBER. 

Some,  after  reading  the  various  articles 
by  the  queen-breeders  in  this  special  num- 
ber on  breeding,  may  feel  that  certain 
articles  savor  of  advertising.  In  justice  <o 
all  we  should  like  to  explain  that  it  would 
hardly  be  possible  to  publish  a  special  num- 
ber of  this  kind  without  using  the  hes* 
ideas  from  some  of  our  breeders.  Some  of 
these  breeders,  feeling:  liiat  their  remarks 
might  be  construed  as  an  attempt  at  getti'^g 
some  free  advertising,  have  suggested  that 
their  names  be  not  used,  but  that  a  nom  d*^ 
plume  be  substituted.  On  reading  oveir  this 
array  of  splendid  material,  we  have  decided 
that  the  articles  would  lose  considerable  in 
interest  if  the  names  of  the  writers  were 
not  known,  and  we  thought  best  to  treat  all 
alike,  therefore,  by  publishing  the  names 
and  addresses  as  usual.  We  are  convinced 
that  not  one  of  the  writers  in  this  issue  has 
tried  to  advertise  his  own  particular  queens, 
or  those  of  any  other  breeder. 


before    you    CONDEMN    A    QUEEN,    BE    SUHE 
THAT  THE  QUEEN  IS  TO  BLAME. 

Frequently  colonies  are  so  situated  that 
the  bees  naturally  drift  to  other  hives  near 
by,  which  are  either  more  prominent  or  else 
there  are  more  bees  going  in  and  out,  whicli 
causes  the  bees  of  the  hive  in  question  to  be 
naturally  drawn  toward  the  scene  of  greater 
excitement.  During  a  brisk  honey-flow, 
moreover,  heavily  laden  bees  falling  in  the 
grass  are  apt  to  crawl  into  the  first  hive 
they  come  to,  where  they  are  welcomed,  of 
course,  because  of  their  load  of  honey.  Un- 
der such  conditions,  especially  when  the 
hives  are  located  in  groups,  one  or  more 
hives  in  the  group  may  suffer  by  the  deple- 
tion in  bees  because  they  are  located  on  the 
side  away  from  the  main  source  of  honey, 
or  on  the  side  away,  from  the  natural  line 
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of  flight  from  the  apiary.  This  causes  such 
a  poor  showing  that  the  queen  is  likely  to 
be  blamed,  when  in  reality  she  may  be 
doing  as  well  as  any  queen  could  under  the 
circumstances. 

Our  Mr.  George  H.  Rea  tells  of  moving 
his  weak  colonies  in  the  spring  to  the  si(ie 
of  the  apiary  nearest  the  natural  line  of 
flight  in  order  to  get  them  strengthened  by 
many  returning  bees  which,  conaing  back 
from  the  field  (some  of  them  at  least),  go 
into  the  nearest  hive. 

Sometimes  a  hive  is  located  in  an  unfor- 
tunate position  through  the  winter  which 
causes  an  unusual  mortality  of  the  workers. 
In  the  spring  the  queen  works  at  a  disad- 
vantage, having  a  much  smaller  colony  to 
support  her.  It  is  not  safe  to  condemn 
such  a  queen  in  the  spring  without  giving 
her  a  chance  to  show  what  she  can  do  under 
favorable  conditions. 


LONGEVITY  A  VERY   IMPORTANT  FACTOR. 

Several  of  the  writers  in  this  number 
touch  on  the  subject  of  longevity  of  the 
workers.  Our  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Rea,  referring 
especially  to  Dr.  Miller's  Straw,  p.  205, 
March  15,  submits  the  following: 

It  is  generally  agreed. by  beekeepers  everywhere 
that  colonies  strong  in  bees  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
are  most  desirable,  and  give  best  results  in  the 
honey-flows.  In  spite  of  this  fact  it  is  often  observ- 
ed that  some  colonies  very  strong  in  bees  do  not 
produce  nearly  as  much  honey  as  other  colonies  in 
the  same  yard  that  are  apparently  not  nearly  as 
strong.  Several  conditions  may  enter  into  this,  but 
it  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  them,  only  in  so  far 
as  the  question  of  longevity  enters  into  it. 

The  subject  may  be  divided  into  three  proposi- 
tiona:  1.  A  good  queen  may  easily  lay  suflBcient  eggs 
to  build  up  rapidly  and  keep  a  colony  strong;  but 
the  bees  produced  may  be  a  little  below  the  average 
fn  length  of  life,  and  the  working  force  may  die  off 
so  rapidly  that  the  surplus  honey  gathered  falls  far 
below  the  average.  Strong  in  young  bees  but  weak 
in  field  force  will,  I  believe,  explain  the  reason  for 
such  strong  colonies  that  produce  but  a  small  sur- 
plus.    Such  colonies  are  usually  great  swarmers. 

2.  A  colony  of  average  strength  may  produce 
good  results,  because  the  bees  live  a  little  over  the 
average,  and  such  a  colony  will  really  be  strong  in 
working  force  while  only  fair  in  young  bees. 

8.  A  colony  may  be  of  average  strength,  and  pro- 
duce an  average  crop  of  honey  because  the  death 
rate  may  equal  the  rate  of  increase,  thus  striking  a 
balance. 

Now,  you  scientific  queen-breeders,  get  your 
thinking-caps  on.  How  about  the  very  prolific 
queens  that  produce  a  long-lived  working  force!  It 
is  my  opinion  that  they  are  the  ones  that  produce 
the  big  honey  crops,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
swarming  average  is  low.  While  this  theory  may 
be  entirely  wrong,  yet  the  conditions  exist  just  the 
same.  I  have  made  this  a  subject  of  careful  ob- 
servation for  years  in  my  own  apiary  as  well  as 
those  of  other  beekeepers.  My  duties  as  inspector 
of  apiaries  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  took  me 
into  several  hundred  apiaries  last  summer,  and  the 
remark  was  frequently  made  by  the  beekeeper  that 
certain  colonies,  perhaps  the  strongest  in  the  yard, 
seemed  to  do  very  little.     Investigation  of  such  cases 


proved  to  my  satisfaction  that  the  force  consisted 
largely  of  bees  too  young  to  work  in  the  field. 
Where  was  the  older  force  t  Only  one  answer,  it 
seems  to  me. 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  observation  that  both  onr 
second  and  third  propositions  are  true.  If  this 
theory  is  correct,  then  there  are  bees  that  excel  in 
length  of  working  days,  while  others  die  compara- 
tively young.  But  now  some  fellow  will  jump  to  his 
feet  and  try  to  spoil  all  this  pretty  theory  by  stating 
that  a  bee's  life  is  only  as  long  as  its  wings  will  last. 
Even  so,  may  not  the  hardy  bee  with  strcmg  flight 
have  wings  that  will  outwear  those  of  the  less  vig- 
orous? This  argument  will  only  strengthen  the 
theory  of  a  longer  fleldinir  period. 

This  may  sound  like  fooliahnets  to  our  seientiflc 
men;  but  the  conditions  that  I  have  mentioned 
stand,  nevertheless,  and  I  for  one  would  like  to  know 
positively  the  reason  for  them.  For  a  number  of 
years  I  have  been  of  the  opinion  that  this  matter  of 
longevity  is  of  prime  importance;  in  fact,  I  wlU 
have  the  temerity  to  state  that  I  believe  it  to  be 
the  most  important  factor  in  beekeeping — more  im- 
portant to  the  honey-producer  than  races  of  bees, 
color,  or  length  of  tongue.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  many  beekeepers  of  this  country  believe  in  this 
same  theory.     Why  not  work  it  out? 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  FROM  E.  R.  R.  IN  THE  FIELD  ; 
CONDITIONS  IN  SOUTHEAST  FLORIDA, 

After  spending  three  weeks  on  the  West 
Coast  in  the  vicinity  of  Bradentown  I  made 
my  way  to  the  East  Coast,  particularly  the 
southern  portion,  which  I  had  never  visited. 
The  West  Coasters  claim  that  they  have  the 
better  side — ^better  farming  land  and  fewer 
mosquitos  and  sandflies;  tbstt  the  East  Coast 
has  been  overboomed  by  the  real-estate 
agents.  While  I  had  previously  visited  the 
upper  part  of  the  east  side  I  was  curious  to 
know  if  the  indictment  of  the  West  Siders 
were  true.  After  having  visited  both  sides  I 
am  reminded  of  the  kettle  calling  the  pot 
black.  In  many  respects  there  is  no  differ- 
ence. There  are  the  same  real-estate  agents, 
good  and  bad ;  the  same  kind  of  land,  good 
and  bad,  and  the  same  kind  of  mosquitos, 
sandflies,  and  bugs,  all  teetotally  bad;  but, 
fortunately,  they  are  not  bad  all  the  time 
and  in  all  places.  If  one  buys  land  near 
swamps  or  stagnant  water  he  must  expect 
mosquitos  in  warm  or  hot  weather ;  but  even 
then  their  depredations  can  be  very  largely 
mitigated  by  screens;  and  during  the  mid- 
dle hours  of  the  day  they  are  not  trouble- 
some outdoors  in  the  cities  and  towns,  either 
on  the  East  or  West  Coast. 

After  having  visited  practically  the  whole 
of  Florida  I  have  come  to  the  condusio" 
that  there  is  no  county  that  has  more  good 
land  capable  of  growing  oranges  and  gar- 
den truck  than  Manatee  Co.,  on  the  West 
Coast.  I  might  make  an  exception  in  favor 
of  the  Everglades;  but  this  section  is  as 
yet  an  unknown  quantity.  There  are  some 
long  narrow  stretches  of  good  garden  land 
along  the  canals  and  rivers  on  the  southeast 
coast.    Of  these  I  shall  speak  later. 
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But  you  say,  "  What  has  all  this  garden- 
truck  land  to  do  with  beekeeping  f  "  Very 
much.  Bees  will  not  thrive  where  the  soil 
is  poor.  Mark  that  down  strong.  For  ex- 
ample, the  saw  or  scrub  palmetto,  one  of 
the  principal  sources  of  nectar  in  the  State, 
will  not  jdeld  honey  of  any  account  on  poor 
land.  In  order  to  make  the  keeping  of  bees 
profitable,  the  saw  palmetto  should  be  three, 
four,  and  (better)  six  feet  high.  Land  that 
will  grow  it  as  high  as  that  will  also  grow 
the  ^sJlberry  and  the  pennyroyal;  and  in 
some  sections  near  the  streams  the  black 
mangrove,  the  ty-ty,  and  the  tupelo.  Loca- 
tions that  will  not  show  a  vigorous  and  a 
heavy  undergrowth  should  be  avoided. 

OUB  CRUISER   TRIP   DOWN   THE   BAST   COAST. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Selser,  who  spends  his  winters 
at  Stuart,  Fla.,  engaged  for  our  party  a 
40-foot  gasoline-cruiser  so  that  we  might 
the  better  study  beekeeping  conditions  from 
Stuart  to  Miami.  I  will  not  at  this  time 
go  into  details  of  the  big  fish  we  did  or 
dUdnH  catch;  of  the  places  where  I  stopped 
and  took  notes  and  snapped  the  kodak,  as 
these  will  be  given  in  these  columns  later 
with  the  pictures.  Mr.  0.  O.  Poppleton,  the 
most  extensive  and  successful  migratory 
beekeeper  this  country  has  ever  known,  was 
our  guide  for  a  part  of  the  distance.  What 
he  doesn't  know  about  this  most  southerly 
bee  territory  in  the  United  States  is  not 
worth  recording.  I  had  an  exceptional 
opportunity  to  interview  him  and  others 
along  the  route,  and,  more  important,  stop 
our  boat  and  see  the  territory  under  con- 
sideration. 

Another  member  of  our  party  was  Charlie 
Repp,  of  the  famous  Repp  Bros.,  the  great 
apple-growers  of  New  Jersey.  The  Repp 
boys  are  authorities  on  the  relation  of  bees 
to  apple-growing  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  fruit-grower.  Of  course,  I  interviewed 
Charlie,  and,  as  the  newspaper  man  would 
say,  he  gave  me  some  "  good  dope  "  that  I 
shall  give  to  our  readers.  I  say  "  Charlie," 
for  that  exactly  expresses  the  kind  of  genial 
good  fellow  that  he  is.  Then  we  had  Mr. 
Selser  and  wife  and  Mr.  Gray  and  wife; 
and  last,  but  not  least,  captain  (the  owner 
of  the  boat  and  a  friend  of  Mr.  Selser),  Dr. 
F.  S.  Slifer,  of  Philadelphia.  He  is  not 
only  a  physician  of  standing,  but  somewhat 
of  a  naturalist,  although  he  might  demur  at 
the  last-mentioned  title.  Mr.  Gray  and  wife 
were  old  college  mates,  and  Mr.  Selser  and 
wife,  of  course,  need  no  introduction.  To 
say  that  the  trip  was  enjoyable  is  putting  it 
mildly. 

As  a  preliminary  statement  to  what  I 
shall  say  later  concerning  this  trip  I  may 
add  that  Southern  Florida  is  not  a  paradise 


for  bees.  While  a  comfortable  living  can 
be  made,  it  has  come  to  be  largely  a  matter 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Only  the 
"  stayers  "  are  in  the  field  now.  Some  think 
they  would  have  made  more  money  north 
with  their  bees ;  but  they  had  to  move  South 
for  the  climate,  which  Florida  surely  has, 
whatever  we  may  say  about  the  land. 

OUR  BEES  IN  APALACHICOLA,  FLORIDA. 

The  cold  weather  in  the  North,  with  the 
spells  of  frost  and  freezing  in  Florida, 
even  as  far  south  as  Palm  Beach  and 
Miami,  made  me  fear  what  might  happen 
to  the  success  of  our  experiment  in  malung 
increase  from  our  300  colonies  on  the  river. 
When  I  saw  how  the  tomato-plants  by  the 
acre  had  been  frosted  down  in  Southern 
Florida,  and  read  of  the  freezing  weather 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  I  began 
to  wonder  if  the  cold  would  not  loll  off  the 
ty-ty  and  the  willow,  upon  which  we  were 
depending  for  our  pollen  and  nectar  for 
early  breeding.  If  breeding  at  this  stage 
should  be  stopped  it  might  practically  put 
a  quietus  on  the  whole  proposition.  Late 
letters  from  our  Mr.  Marchant  in  charge 
showed  that,  while  hopeful,  he  was  not  sure 
that  he  would  escape  trouble. 

It  was  with  some  trepidation  that  I  took 
the  train  northward  after  leaving  the 
cruiser.  I  scarcely  dared  ask  Mr.  Marchant, 
on  arriving  at  Apalachicola,  what  he  knew. 
Greatly  to  my  relief  he  met  me  with 
a  reassuring  smile.  "  We  are  going  to  get 
there  yet.  The  cold — ^yes,  it  has  put  us 
back;  but  the  bees  are  busy  on  the  willows, 
and  have  just  begun  on  the  black  tupelo. 
The  cold  weather  has  held  back  the  black 
tupelo  so  that  it  will  come  more  gradually." 

This  will  build  up  our  colonies  better 
than  if  the  flow  were  faster.  Mr.  Marchant 
thinks  the  black  tupelo  will  last  two  or 
three  weeks.  This  will  be  followed  soon  by 
white  tupelo,  which  is  the  main  source  for 
honey  here.  Yesterday  I  visited  the  yard 
and  found  about  100  colonies  with  upper 
stories,  and  queens  in  both;  and  there  are 
many  more  that  will  soon  need  upper  sto- 
ries. All  conditions  so  far,  in  spite  of 
the  previous  bad  weather,  point  to  a  good 
yield  from  both  tupelos.  It  is  not  wise  to 
count  our  chickens  before  they  hatch;  but 
we  feel  that  the  venture  is  going  to  be  a 
success  after  all. 

There  is  one  thing  I  did  not  count  on; 
and  that  was  that  a  freeze  in  Northern 
Florida  does  not  begin  to  do  (he  damage 
that  a  frost  does  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State.  It  transpires,  then,  that,  beyond  the 
loss  of  time  when  the  Apalachicola  bees 
could  not  fly  to  gather  pollen  or  nectar, 
little  damage  was  done. 

Apalachicola,  March  17.  ^.  R.  Root. 
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Stray    Straws 

De.  0.  O.  MHiiiSB,  Marengo,  111. 


Speaking  of  the  best  time  to  cut  bee- 
trees,  if  the  bees  are  what  you  are  after,  cut 
•  in  fruit-bloom;   if  you   care  only  for  the 
honey,  cut  in  fall — the  earlier  the  better 
after  the  flow  is  over. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Italian  bee 
does  not  excel  as  a  '  comb-honey '  bee/' 
says  L.  S.  Cranshaw,  British  Bee  Journal, 
79.  They  don't  do  so  bad  for  me,  L.  S. 
One  colony  of  three-banders  last  year  gave 
me  390  sections — nice  sections  too. 

G.  M.  DOOLITTLB  says,  p.  167,  it's  better 
to  bring  bees  out  of  the  cellar  a  little  before 
soft  maples  bloom.  "  In  this  locality  "  I 
never  yet  thought  soft-maple  bloom  too  late 
for  bringing  out  bees;  but  once  or  more  I 
have  thought  it  too  early.  Still,  I  may  be 
wrong. 

If  you  want  to  provide  a  watering-place 
for  bees  so  as  to  keep  them  from  being 
troublesome  at  pumps,  watering-places  for 
horses,  etc.,  be  sure  to  do  it  early,  before 
any  habit  is  formed.  After  they  have  once 
started  at  the  wrong  place  it's  almost  im- 
possible to  change  them. 

Young  fellow,  let  me  hand  you  a  piece 
of  advice  that  will  be  worth  dollars  to  you 
if  you  follow  it.  Lay  your  plans  right  now 
to  keep  close  tab  on  every  pound  of  honey 
each  colony  stores  this  season.  Then  youll 
know  which  to  breed  from,  and  which 
queens  to  replace  because  poor. 

John  E.  Roebling,  p.  232,  pardon  me, 
but  I  don't  believe  that  your  clipping 
queens  in  late  spring  has  a  thing  to  do  with 
prevention  of  swarming.  For  many  years 
I've  clipped  at  that  time  all  queens  I  could 
find  with  whole  wings,  and  so  far  as  I 
observed  they  swarmed  as  much  as  those 
clipped  at  other  times. 

The  question  is  asked,  p.  232,  whether 
"  heavy  nurse  bees  "  in  a  removed  colony 
would  "  train  down  and  become  field  bees  or 
remain  nurse  bees  to  the  end."  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  bees  continuing  nurse  bees 
beyond  the  usual  time,  but  only  where  there 
is  a  scarcity  of  young  bees.  In  the  case  in 
question,  some  of  the  nurses  would  become 
field  bees  in  24  hours,  some  in  2  days,  3 
days,  and  so  on,  until  at  the  end  of  about 
16  days  all  would  be  fielders. 

C.  S.  Newsom,  p.  181,  says,  "  Tlie  bees 
that  cluster  on  the  outside  of  the  hive  are 
mostly  young  ones  hardly  able  to  fly,"  and 
ye  editor  says,  "  The  cluster  outside  may  be 
composed  of  field  bees  largely,"    Those  two 


views  are  a  long  way  apart.  Some  of  you 
wide-awake  young  chaps  watch  next  sum- 
mer, and  tell  us  which  is  right,  or  whether 
the  truth  lies  between.  [What  we  intended 
to  imply  was  merely  that  the  bees  clustering 
out  may  be  old  bees  or  young  bees,  or  bees 
of  mixed  ages. — Ed.] 

Hasn't  "  The  Outlaw  "  struck  on  a  rather 
original  way  of  getting  wax,  p.  223T  At 
any  rate,  it  looks  good.  I  know  it's  the  case 
in  my  supers  that,  when  a  section  is  not 
entirely  filled  with  worker  foundation,  the 
bees  are  about  sure  to  fill  the  vacancy  with 
drone-comb,  and  I'm  likely  to  find  that 
drone-comb  held  open  for  the  queen  to  ky 
in.  Allow  no  drone-comb  in  the  brood- 
chamber,  and  use  a  queen-excluder,  and 
there  ought  to  be  a  fair  chance  for  the  finest 
virgin  drone-comb. 

^  Replying  to  your  question,  p.  205,  Mr. 
Editor,  I  mean  that  European  foul  brood 
is  a  blessing  in  the  way  of  eliminating  the 
careless,  haphazaid  beekeeper.  As  to  tlie 
other  part,  I  don't  care  to  say  much,  for  I 
believe  it  to  be  to  the  interest  of  beekeep- 
ers iu  general  to  introduce  best  Italian 
blood  to  help  fight  European  foul  brood. 
Nevertheless,  I  must  say  that  in  my  own 
apiary  I  am  not  sure  there  is  any  distinction 
between  darkest  and  lightest  bees.  My  bees 
are  now  mostly  Italians,  but  European  foul 
brood  has  not  made  them  so. 

T  wusH  George  M.  Huntington  had  given 
ns  fuller  particulars,  p.  215.  He  says  by 
time  of  alfalfa  bloom  strong  colonies  have 
the  queen  crowded  for  room  in  the  brood- 
chamber;  but  he  doesn't  say  whether  supers 
ai "^  on  or  not.  Unless  his  bees  do  different- 
ly from  mine  there  will  be  no  crowding  of 
the  brood-chamber  with  supers  on.  If  no 
supers  are  on  at  this  early  time,  and  the 
brood-chamber  is  clogged,  then  extracting 
will  give  the  queen  room.  Later,  when  the 
full  flow  is  on,  I  have  given  empty  combs, 
only  to  have  tliem  promptly  filled  with 
honey.  When  Alexander  talks  about  ex- 
tracting in  May  or  early  June  the  supers 
are  not  yet  on,  and  then  clogging  with 
honey  is  fatal  to  best  results.  Answering 
the  question  whether  extracting  two  or  three 
frames  from  the  brood-chamber  would  stop 
work  in  the  supers  I  would  say  that  earlv 
it  will  interfere  not  at  all;  lat^r,  in  the  full 
flow,  as  T  have  said,  the  emptied  combs  will 
be  filled  with  honey,  and,  of  course,  that 
would  interfere  with  super-work,  at  least 
temporarily,  for  later  it  may  be  that  the 
brood  will  crowd  out  the  honey. 
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Beekeeping:  in  California 


p.  0.  Ohadwiok,  Redlanda.  O&l 


March  10 — no  rain  since  Feb.  21 ;  surface 
getting  dry:  weather  very  warm;  oranges 
blooming,  and  sage  in  places  showing  much 

bloom. 

•  •  • 

Never  in  all  my  experience  have  I  seen  so 
much  pollen  stored  as  now.  Many  of  my 
colonies  have  two  full  combs  at  the  present 

time. 

•  •  • 

Hived  my  first  swarm  to-day,  which  is 
the  earliest  1  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of 
capturing  a  stray.  The  colony  from  which 
it  came  must  have  been  an  exceptionally 

early  breeder. 

»  •  • 

The  recent  heavy  rains  brought  to  most 
of  us  only  joy ;  but  some  of  our  beemen  lost 
heavily  of  hives  and  fixtures.  In  the  ag- 
gregate several  hundred  colonies  were  wash- 
ed away,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if 
the  entire  loss  would  run  into  figures  of 
Daore  than  a  thousand,  if  all  were  reported. 
M.  H.  Mendleson  and  J.  D.  Bixby  were  the 
heaviest  losers  of  full  colonies.  Mr.  Bixby 
lost  125,  Mr.  Mendleson  something  like  100. 

•  •  • 

1  wish  to  announce  that  I  am  no  longer 
connected  with  the  exhibit  committee  of  the 
State  Association.  I  am  also  informed  that 
chairman  M.  H.  Mendleson,  of  the  commit- 
tee, has  decided  to  withdraw.  It  is  with 
much  regret  that  I  announce  my  resigna- 
tion; but  opposition  to  our  plans,  working 
privately,  as  well  as  through  the  Western 
Honey  Bee^  has  forced  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  with  such  opposition  our  efforts  could 
not  overcome  the  prejudice  engendered. 

•  •  ♦ 

There  are  some  peculiar  features  in 
connection  with  our  semi-desert  plants. 
One  of  these  in  particular  I  noticed  the 
past  year.  Much  of  the  wild  alfalfa  was 
killed  during  our  freeze  in  January,  lOl.'i 
There  was  vei'>'  little  of  it  in  this  locality 
that  ever  showed  a  green  leaf  during  the 
entire  spring  and  summer  of  that  year, 
though  many  of  the  stocks  seemed  to  con- 
tain life.  Our  recent  heavy  rains  and  warm 
sunshine  have  caused  fully  half  of  it  to 
revive  with  the  most  luxurious  growth  I 

have  ever  seen. 

•  •  • 

Mr.  J.  T.  Bowen,  page  152,  takes  another 
"  stab  "  at  my  opinion  on  the  color  of  alfal- 
fa honey.  I  wish  to  say  to  Mr.  Bowen  as 
well  as  to  all  others  who  have  written  re- 
garding the  matter,  that  I  am  studying  this 


question  of  the  color  of  honey;  and  while 
I  may  be  wrong,  it  must  be  proven  to  me 
that  I  am.  I  know  the  tendency  of  the 
average  beekeeper  to  judge  the  source  from 
which  his  honey-flow  comes  far  too  well  to 
back  down  on  this  proposition  simply  be- 
cause I  am  opposed.  Wc  have  the  same 
contention  about  sage  and  other  honeys  in 
my  locality  that  I  consider  as  having  been 
arrived  at  by  immature  observation. 
•  •  • 

We  are  face  to  face  with  the  earliest 
season  for  years.  Our  winter  has  been  a 
most  unusual  one  in  many  respects.  We 
have  seen  very  little  trace  of  frost  during 
the  entire  winter,  our  rains  have  fallen  in 
great  storms  covering  a  period  of  a  we^ 
to  ten  days  with  very  heavy  precipitation, 
after  which  the  sky  clears  and  the  warm 
weather  continues.  The  oranges  are  begin- 
ning to  bloom  abundantly,  and  within  two 
weeks  will  be  in  full  bloom  if  the  warm 
weather  continues.  The  sage  is  from  four 
to  five  weeks  earlier  in  this  locality  than 
usual.  I  have  never  seen  bees  build  up  so 
rapidly  from  a  small  start  as  has  been  the 
case  this  season.  They  have  come  by  leaps 
and  bounds;  but  for  all  their  speed  they 
are  yet  behind  the  season.  I  am  informed 
that  things  are  not  quite  so  advanced  near 

the  coast. 

•  •  • 

GREAT  LOSS  OF  BEES  IN  THE  PAST  YEAR. 

The  loss  of  bees  during  the  past  twelve 
months  has  been  quite  heavy  in  many  sec- 
tions, while  other  parts  have  fared  better  in 
this  respect.  The  chief  trouble  in  this  sec- 
tion has  been  the  lack  of  stores;  in  other 
places  it  has  been  black  brood.  In  this 
connection  I  quote  from  a  letter  of  F.  C. 
Wiggins,  of  San  Diego : 

The  beemen  that  I  know  hereabout  all  report  ffreat 
losses  of  bees  owing  to  some  disecMe,  the  same  as 
destroyed  nearly  all  of  my  own  in  1907  and  '8,  I 
think.  The  hives  would  be  found  empty  of  bees 
with  plenty  of  honey.  One  of  my  neighbors  has  a 
bee-ranch  at  Dulsura,  and  he  has  only  41  colonie? 
left  out  of  120  last  summer.  Another  in  the  same 
section  lost  all  but  one  out  of  50  colonies.  Mr.  G. 
F.  Hedye,  of  Linda  Vista,  said  he  thought  he  would 
not  save  over  ten  or  fifte^i  per  cent  of  two  apiaries 
01  about  300  colonies.  A  few  that  I  have  at  present 
all  C4une  through,  and  are  getting  honey  from  some 
sources  so  fast  that  I  put  on  comb  supers  yesterday. 

Conditions  seem  to  be  a  great  deal  as 
they  were  in  the  spring  of  1905,  so  far  as 
the  loss  of  bees  is  concerned;  and  if  we 
should  obtain  a  heavy  yield  the  loss  of  bees 
would  prevent  a  very  great  overproduction 
at  best. 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BBS  0ULTT7BK 


Notes    from   Canada 

J.  L.  Btkr,  Mt.  Joy,  Ontario. 


Are  you  joking,  Dr.  Miller,  when  you  say 
that  "  on  this  side  it  is  a  rarity  for  bees  to 
work  on  the  second  crop  of  red  clover"! 
page  125.  Nothing  rare  about  it  here  in 
Ontario,  as,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  be  a 
rare  thing  indeed  to  find  a  field  of  second- 
crop  red  clover  without  some  bees  being  on 
the  blossoms.  But  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  find 
them  doing  enough  to  show  any  results  in 
the  supers.  Only  two  or  three  times  since 
I  have  been  keeping  bees  has  this  happened. 


The  March  1st  issue  is  practically  a  "  city 
number,"  and  this  leads  me  to  remark  that 
the  average  country  beekeeper  has  no  idea 
of  the  number  of  colonies  kept  in  some  of 
our  large  cities.  Toronto,  right  near  me, 
with  a  population  of  over  half  a  million, 
has  a  great  number  of  bees  inside  its  limits, 
as  I  learned  when  doing  inspection  work  a 
few  years  ago.  From  the  standpoint  of 
disease,  our  city  brethren  have  more  to 
contend  with  than  we  have,  as  there  may  be 
bees  within  a  short  distance,  and  yet  they 
may  know  nothing  about  it.  This  is  not 
insinuating  that  the  city  beekeeper  is  nec- 
essarily not  as  well  informed  on  the  disease 
question  as  his  country  brother,  for,  on  the 
contrary,  I  know  many  of  them  who  are  up 
to  date,  and  hustlers  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  But  one  beekeeper  exposing  foul 
brood  in  the  city  may  do  much  more  harm 
than  if  he  were  in  the  country,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  very  few  may  know  that 
he  has  bees,  and  damage  may  be  done  to 
neighboring,  apiaries  while  the  proprietors 
have  no  idea  of  the  source  of  infection. 


Under  date  of  Feb.  10  I  wrote  that  winter 
here  in  this  part  of  Ontario  had  been  above 
the  average  in  temperature.  An  old  saying 
is  that  "  it  is  never  safe  to  whistle  till  you 
are  out  of  the  bush,"  and  it  holds  good  in 
the  present  instance.  Since  that  date  we 
have  had  a  whole  winters  cold  in  a  month, 
as  for  three  weeks  in  February  the  weather 
broke  all  records  for  our  locality.  At  our 
home  here  in  York  Co.  the  thermometer 
said  30  below  on  two  different  occasions, 
and  for  two  weeks  at  a  stretch  it  was  never 
above  zero  in  the  morning.  At  the  yard 
100  miles  north  of  Toronto,  where  over  300 
colonies  are  wintering  outdoors,  it  was  very 
much  colder  than  here  in  York  Co.  Three 
days  in  succession  it  was  43,  37,  and  33 


below  respectively ;  and  for  the  whole  month 
of  February  only  five  mornings  registered 
above  zero.  Results  there  will  answer  the 
many  who  live  further  north  than  I  do. 
who,  the  past  fall,  asked  me  if  I  considered 
wintering  outdoors  would  be  safe  for  th«r 
to  practice.  No  rei>ort  has  come  from  this 
north  yard  for  the  past  three  weeks;  but  1 
am  not  worrying  much  about  the  bees,  for 
all  that;  for,  notwithstanding  the  unusual 
cold,  I  am  not  expecting  a  heavy  loss.  The 
bees  up  there  had  a  partial  flight  Nov.  23, 
and  as  it  is  cold  to-day  (March  9)  it  looks 
as  though  they  will  have  had  a  steady  con- 
finement of  four  months  at  least  before 
getting  a  chance  to  fly  again. 


PAINTING  PAYS. 

Regarding  the  matter  of  painting  hives, 
as  discussed  by  friend  Doolittle  on  p.  842, 
Dec.  1,  I  might  say  that  his  claims  as  to 
economy  of  painting  being  a  "  myth  "  don't 
appeal  to  me  a  bit.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
argue  the  question  from  the  sanitary  stand- 
point as  applied  to  the  health  of  the  bees 
in  painted  or  unpainted  hives;  but,  honest- 
ly, I  have  no  fear  of  the  painted  hives  doing 
my  bees  any  injury.  But  as  to  paint  being 
a  wood  preservative,  it  seems  absurd  to  me 
to  try  to  prove  otherwise.  The  oil  in  the  paint 
is  the  main  thing;  and  it  takes  little  experi- 
menting to  prove  that  oil-soaked  wood  will 
not  soak  up  water  like  unpainted  wood; 
and  moisture  in  the  material  is  the  main 
cause  of  decay,  as  I  understand  the  matter. 
Great  corporations  like  our  big  railway 
companies,  etc.,  certainly  think  that  paint 
nays  from  an  economic  standpoint;  and 
business  interests  of  that  nature  seldom 
make  mistakes  of  that  kind.  While  I  have 
a  few  hundred  painted  hives  I  also  have  a 
few  hundred  unpainted  ones,  so  the  above 
is  written  from  an  unbiased  position.  The 
unpainted  hives  always  give  me  a  feeling  of 
reproach  whenever  1  look  at  them,  as  I  feel 
they  are  not  a  paying  proposition,  to  say 
nothing  of  other  disadvantages  they  may 
have.  We  have  double-walled  hives  sheeted 
on  the  outside  with  half -inch  stuff  that  were 
made  over  30  years  ago.  They  were  well 
painted  at  that  time  by  my  grandfather, 
and  are  to-day  in  fair  condition.  Others, 
made  about  15  years  ago,  and  not  painted, 
have  the  sheeting  all  curled  up  and  split  at 
the  ends  in  many  cases.  Certainly  painting 
would  have  paid  in  this  case. 
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Beekeeping:  Among  the  Rockies 


Wkslby  Fostkr,  Boulder,  CoL 


BOTH  SIDES  OF  THE  SPRAYING  QUESTION. 

Yes,  we  have  it  in  our  Colorado  law  that 
spraying  fruit-trees  while  in  full  bloom  is  a 
violation.  It  is  this  way:  The  clause  deal- 
ing with  the  subject  is  inserted  in  the  law 
relating  to  bee-diseases,  otherwise  known 
as  our  foul-brood  law.  A  number  of  years 
ago  a  clause  with  the  same  substance  was 
inserted  in  the  horticultural  law,  and  re- 
mained on  the  statute-books  for  several 
years,  and  did  a  great  deal  of  good.  Then 
when  the  horticulturists  wanted  a  new  law 
they  drew  up  a  bill  and  thoughtlessly  left 
out  the  clause  regarding  spraying.  This  is 
only  natural,  for  the  fruitmen  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  have  the  bees  in  mind  all  of 
the  time.  Perhaps  the  thoughtlessness  was 
on  the  part  of  the  beemen  in  allowing  the 
subject  to  be  passed  over  in  that  manner. 
But  that  is  what  happened,  and  the  major- 
ity of  Colorado  beemen  went  blissfully  on 
nursing  the  belief  that  they  had  protection 
from  spraying  in  fruit-bloom. 

A  fruit-grower  who  has  a  large  orchard, 
to  get  over  it  all  in  time,  has  to  begin 
the  spra3dng  at  the  earliest  date  so  that 
results  may  be  secured.  Suppose  he  begins 
when  the  petals  haye  just  begun  to  fall^ 
what  will  be  the  result?  There  are  many 
bees  in  the  trees  working  on  the  blossoms. 
Suppose  he  does  kill  most  of  the  fruit  by 
his  spraying  that  is  not  yet  fertilized. 
There  is  generally  enough  already  fertilized 
to  furnish  a  crop,  and  the  work  of  thinning 
will  not  be  so  hard.  This  is  an  argument 
often  made  by  intelligent  fruit-growers — 
men  who  keep  bees  of  their  own,  too;  and 
some  of  them  have  knowingly  poisoned 
their  own  bees,  saying  that  it  is  better  for 
them  to  buy  bees  every  year  and  bring  them 
in  to  be  in  turn  poisoned  than  to  delay  the 
spraying.  There  are  so  many  belated  blos- 
soms that  some  bees  will  be  killed  any  way. 

Different  spraying  methods  and  materials 
are  continually  being  tried,  and  new  pests 
of  the  orchards  are  appearing,  so  that  the 
lot  of  the  beeman  is  a  hard  one  in  a  com- 
mercial-orchard district.  My  candid  opin- 
ion is  that  the  beeman  had  better  keep  out 
of  the  coDMnereial-orchard  districts.  At 
Canon  City  two  years  ago  the  leaf -roller 
threatened  the  orchards,  and  spraying  was 
recommended  and  done  throughout  the 
blooming  period.  It  killed  bees  in  large 
quantities,  and  did  no  good  to  speak  of  in 
control  of  the  rollers.  But  another  method 
of  control  has  been  found  to  be  sure,  so  that 
the  beeman  need  fear  nothing  from  leaf- 
roller  spraying. 


The  reoonmiendations  of  horticultural 
authorities  are  generally  to  begin  spraying 
for  the  codling  nwth  when  two-thirds  of  the 
petals  have  fallen.  If  this  is  followed,  will 
not  a  good  many  bees  be  killed?  And  then 
how  many  fruit-growers  can  tell  when  any 
proportion  of  the  petals  have  fallen! 

Another  trouble  from  spraying  comes 
when  the  later  summer  and  fall  sprayings 
are  applied  to  kill  the  later  hatch^  of  the 
codling-moth  worm.  Cover  cropping  is  now 
quite  generally  done — alfalfa,  sweet  clover, 
alsike,  and  white  and  red  clover  being  used. 
The  bees  working  on  the  bloom  under  the 
apple-trees  that  have  been  sprayed  sip  the 
poisoned  nectar  from  the  blossoms,  carry  it 
home,  and  poison  the  brood  and  young 
hatched  bees  in  the  hive.  New  swarms  hived 
in  July  have  perished  in  two  weeks,  and 
many  desert  their  hive  precipitately. 

In  some  sections  of  the  fruit-growing 
West  the  belief  still  is  held  by  some  promi- 
nent fruitmen  that  bees  are  at  least  partly 
responsible  for  the  spread  of  pear-blight. 
Some  hold  to  the  proposition  that,  if  the 
bees  were  all  moved  out  of  a  district,  the 
spread  of  pear-blight  could  be  controlled. 
The  sentiment  is  strong  enough  in  some 
places  to  attempt  this  if  it  were  not  for  the 
difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  the  wild  bees  and 
also  the' difficulty  of  persuading  the  beemen 
of  the  truth  of  the  proposition.  I  rather 
think  that  the  fruitmen  are  not  all. of  one 
mind  on  this  question  in  any  place. 

A  law  to  contrc^  the  spraying  of  fruit- 
trees  during  blooming  time  is  a  hard  one  to 
enforce.  It  is  a  potent  factor  in  the  more 
pronounced  cases,  and  I  am  in  favor  of  a 
law;  but  a  frank  recognition  of  the  diffi- 
culties, and  a  campaign  of  education  by  the 
beemen,  will  do  much  good  in  getting  the 
fruitmen  to  follow  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

The  beeman  is  safe  enough  if  he  is  located 
in  an  orchard  country  where  little  spraying 
is  done,  as  then  the  nectar  from  fruit-bloom 
will  be  a  fine  stimulant  to  the  bees;  but  when 
the  arsenate  of  lead  comes  along  with  the 
blooming  of  the  trees  he  must  look  out.  He 
may  have  nine  neighbors  who  will  follow 
the  rules  closely  enough  so  that  they  will 
do  no  damage;  and  one  neighbor  by  spray- 
ing a  few  days  too  soon  will  undo  it  all. 
And  if  the  beeman  is  busy,  he  may  never 
find  out  who  that  neighbor  is.  If  he  can 
find  out  in  time,  it  can  be  stopped  if  there 
is  a  law  in  the  State;  but  suppose  the  one 
man  can't  be  found  till  after  the  damage  is 
done.  The  average  man  pockets  his  loss^ 
and  does  nothing. 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 


Conversations  with   Doolittle 


At  Borodino,  New  York. 


A  BIT  OF  HISTORY. 

"  Do  you  practice  line  breeding,  or  do 
you  breed  by  getting  in  new  stock  from 
other  yards?  " 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  instead  of 
"  line  breeding "  the  term  would  be,  "  Do 
you  breed  all  your  queens  from  pure  Italian 
stock?"  a  question  which,  in  those  years, 
was  asked  me  scores  of  times.  My  answer 
invariably  was,  "No;"  and  then  I  had  to 
explain  that,  according  to  my  views,  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  pure  Italian  bee  or 
queen  when  viewed  in  the  sense  of  a  pure 
race,  as  the  German  or  black  bee  is  pure. 
At  the  best,  I  think  the  Italian  bee  is  only 
a  thoroughbred.  Proof  of  my  views  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  Italian  bees  vary  from  those 
coming  from  Italy  which  are  so  dark  (a 
part  of  them)  that  they  are  hardly  distin- 
guishable from  the  German  bees,  to  those 
from  some  breeders  whose  abdomens  look 
almost  like  a  "  lump  of  gold  "  when  sport- 
ing for  the  first  time  in  the  noonday  sun- 
shine. If  the  dark  or  leather-colored  bees 
are  pure,  with  their  three  bands  scarcely 
distinguishable,  and  then  only  when  the 
bees  are  filled  with  honey,  what  shall  we 
say  of  those  Italians  whose  five  segments 
are  a  solid  golden  color  with  only  a  dark 
tip  on  the  sixth? 

We  have,  as  a  starting-point,  a  bee  which, 
through  hundreds  of  generations,  penned  in 
by  the  mountains  of  Italy,  became  establish 
ed  as  a  variety  which  proved  to  be  superior 
to  any  thing  the  world  contained  elsewhere, 
which  bee  was  imported  to  the  United  States 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  father 
L.  L.  Langstroth  being  one  of  the  first  im- 
porters. From  the  progeny  of  this  Lang- 
stroth importation,  Mrs.  Ellen  S.  Tupper 
advertised  queens.  We  sent  $20.00  for  one 
of  her  best  queens.  This  queen  was  of  a 
light  chestnut  color,  the  whole  length  of  her 
abdomen,  and  gave  workers  and  a  queen 
progeny  above  any  thing  previously  coming 
into  central  New  York.  About  1873  or  *4 
we  sent  $10.00  to  H.  A.  King,  Nevada, 
Ohio,  for  one  of  his  best  Italian  queens. 
In  this  queen  we  had  something  bordering 
toward  the  orange,  which  gave  bees  with 
three  bands  that  showed  a  chestnut-golden 
color,  distinct  enough  so  that  all  were  to  be 
seen  without  their  being  given  honey  to 
extend  the  abdomen,  as  was  claimed  neces- 
sary with  imported  stock  to  test  their  pur- 
ity; and  in  this  King  queen  we  had  bees 
that  gave  an  average  yield  of  comb  honey 
10  per  cent  nbove  any  thing  before  known 
in  this  section. 


About  that  time,  Mr.  N.  N.  Betsinger  said 
that  he  would  rather  have  a  certain  colony 
of  mine  for  honey  production  than  any 
colony  he  ever  looked  at  before.  Later  on 
I  went  to  breeding  from  this  queen.  Her 
bees,  and  those  from  her  daughters,  readily 
outdistanced  all  the  others  in  the  yard  for 
comb  honey. 

About  that  time  I  exchanged  queens  with 
Jos.  M.  Brooks,  a  noted  beekeeper  of  Colum- 
bus, Ind.,  and  through  this  exchange  I  not 
only  added  to  the  golden  color  of  the  bee^ 
I  had  already,  but  gained  a  jK)int  as  1o 
honey  production  and  white  cappings. 

During  the  latter  eighties  J  exchanged 
queens  with  Mr.  L.  L.  Hearn,  of  Oakdale. 
W.  Va.,  who  was  a  noted  breeder  of  "  the 
best  Italian  bees  "  of  those  days,  both  of  us 
claiming  that,  by  this  exchange,  a  gain 
would  be  made  along  all  the  lines  necessary 
for  the  best  bees.  Since  then  I  have  made 
several  exchanges;  but  as  none  of  these 
seemed  to  make  any  advance  over  what  was 
already  in  the  home  yard  and  at  the  out- 
apiary,  they  were  discarded  without  mixing 
them  with  what  I  already  had. 

In  the  mean  time  nearly  all  the  bees  in 
this  section  have  been  changed  from  the 
blacks  and  hybrids  of  the  past  to  good 
Italian  stock,  very  largely  by  furnishing, 
with  ripe  queen-cells,  free  of  charge,  those 
who  would  come  to  the  yard. 

To  further  these  Italian  bees  still  more, 
drones  from  one  of  the  choicest  breedere 
have  been  kept  till  other  drones  were  killed 
off,  when  queens  from  another  best  breeder 
were  of  the  right  age  to  mate  with  them, 
and  in  this  way  an  improvement  has  been 
made.  In  a  year  or  two,  queens  would  be 
reared  from  the  drone  side,  and  young 
drones  saved  from  the  queen  side. 

To  get  at  the  longevity  part  of  the  matter, 
as  well  as  to  prove  some  other  pjoints,  also 
to  prolong  the  life  of  the  queen  in  question, 
an  extra  choice  breeder  would  be  taken  from 
her  colony  in  early  June,  and  a  queen  giving 
different-colored  workers  put  in  her  place. 
In  this  way  it  was  easy  t^  tell  when  the  last 
of  the  breeders^  bees  passed  away.  Making 
a  change  in  this  way  the  first  of  August, 
bees  from  the  breeder  I  was  then  using  were 
found  to  quite  a  number  on  July  4  of  the 
next  year,  but  none  the  tenth,  six  days  later. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  whether  this  would 
be  called  "  line  breeding "  or  something 
else;  but  I  have  given  the  bit  of  history 
telling  the  source,  and  way  used,  to  bring 
our  bees  up  from  where  they  were  in  the 
early  seventies. 
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General    Correspondence 


WHAT  IS  A  OOOD  QTJEEN? 

The  Fact  that  Colonies  Vary  Proves  that  Improvement  is  Possible ; 
Choosing  a  Strain  Adapted  to  the  Locality 

BY  E.  S.  MILES 


The  quality  of  our  bees  is  the  foundation 
of  our  success.  If  one  is  to  build  a  perma- 
nently successful  business  it  is  my  belief 
that  he  must  have  a  good  strain  of  bees — 
one  suited  to  his  locality  and  methods;  and 
the  better  the  bees,  the  more  successful  the 
business,  other  things  being  equal. 

The  writer  noticed,  many  years  ago,  that 
there  is  a  great  variation  in  bees;  that  they 
are  no  exception  to  the  rule  of  variation 
Ihat  the  close  observer  sees  in  all  the  animal 
kingdom.    - 

if  you  want  bad  stingers  you  can  find 
them;  if  you  want  those  that  swarm  ever>' 
favorable  time — if  you  want  those  that  sel- 
dom store  much  surplus,  you  can  find  them ; 
and  the  wonder  is  that,  under  our  present 
haphazard  hit-or-miss,  go-as-you-like  way 
of  breeding  bees,  they  are  not  worse  than 
they  are. 

But,  of  course,  the  hit-or-miss  way  does 
hit  pstrt  of  the  time ;  hence  some  good  colo- 
nies among  almost  all  strains.  When  I  say 
good  colonies  I  do  not  mean  strong  ones; 
but  I  mean  good  ones  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  honey-producer. 

If  I  were  a  nature  student  only,  and 
interested  in  bees  only  as  a  study,  1  should 
be,  perhaps,  as  much  interested  in  a  poor 
colony  (from  the  honey-produ^r's  stand- 
point) as  in  a  good  one.  But  I  am  speak- 
ing now  solely  on  the  utility  of  the  bees  for 
honey  production. 

In  bees  we  see  then,  I  say,  a  great  varia- 
tion in  characteristics.  Some  have  under- 
taken to  deny  this,  but  have  simply  adver- 
tised their  own  lack  of  powers  of  close 
observation  or  their  lack  of  opportunity. 
This  variation  is  the  breeder^s  hope  for 
better  things.  True,  it  will  lead  nowhere  if 
not  followed  intelligently,  and  that  is  true 
of  the  hope  of  any  thing  better  in  any  thing 
in  the  world.  But  first,  we  must  know  what 
we  want  in  the  bee — ^what  traits  to  look  for 
— before  we  start  selection  for  any  thing  in 
particular;  and  I  wish  to  go  on  record  as 
claiming  that  one  should  have  bees  adapted 
to  his  own  locality.  A  good  strain  developed 
in  another  and  a  different  locality  may  be 
all  right  for  yours,  and  then,  again,  it  may 
not  be. 

There  is  a  great  variation  as  to  how  they 


breed  before,  during,  and  after  the  flow; 
and  the  character  of  your  location  as  to  the 
number  of  flows,  and  when  they  come,  de- 
termine when  and  how  much  you  want  them 
to  breed  for  best  results.  And  here  I  wish 
to  remark  that,  in  my  estimation,  there  are 
two  popular  beliefs  that  do  more  to  hold 
back  the  improvement  of  the  bee  than  all 
else  put  together  unless  we  except  the  old 
sin  of  neglect.  These  are,  the  belief  that 
the  more  prolific  the  bees  the  better,  and 
that  queens  reared  under  the  natural- 
swarming  impulse  are  the  best. 

I  do  not  wish  to  speak  for  other  than  a 
white-clover  or  basswood  locality,  having 
had  no  experience  with  any  other,  and  I 
am  not  of  those  who  teach  from  other  men's 
experience;  but  under  that  head  I  wish  to 
state,  as  positively  as  1  can  make  it,  my 
dissent  from  these  errors.  Let  us  look  at 
the  bees  as  though  their  characteristics  were 
habits.  Let  us  say  they  have  certain  habits. 
One  strain  has  a  habit  of  swarming;  an- 
other of  not  breeding  strong  in  spring; 
another  of  not  living  through  the  winter; 
another  of  not  swarming  so  long  as  they 
have  a  chance  to  store  up  honey ;  another  of 
capping  and  building  beautiful  combs;  an- 
other of  making  "  greasy  "  cappings,  etc. 
All  experienced  beemen  have  seen  bees  with 
all  these  "  habits  "  and  many  more. 

If  we  look  carefully  into  these  "  habits  " 
it  will  surprise  us  to  find  how  many  of  them 
are  linked  together,  or  connected,  one  being 
a  natural  sequence  of  another,  so  that,  if  we 
avoid  one,  in  some  cases  we  also  avoid  an- 
other or  more;  and  if  we  like  one,  and 
choose  it,  we  may  get  another  that  is  desir- 
able along  with  it.  Mind,  however,  that  I 
do  not  say,  "If  you  get  one  good  habit  all 
others  are  good;"  for  sometimes  two  good 
habits  are  the  result  of  one  cause.  Now, 
when  we  come  down  to  selecting,  the  real 
difficulty  begins;  for  what  two  men  see 
alike?  AVhat  two  men  would  both  choose 
the  same  colony  for  a  breeder  in  any  certain 
yard?  Yet  in  every  yard  of  bees  there  is  a 
one  best  one  for  breeding  purposes  if  we 
could  know  it ;  and  the  man  who  does  know, 
or  comes  nearest  to  knowing,  every  thing 
else  being  equal,  will  produce  the  finest 
strain  of  bees. 
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Right  here,  perhaps,  some  one  will  say, 
"  Why,  take  that  colony  that  gives  the  most 
honey,  of  course." 

Yes,  that's  one  test,  surely;  but  what  of 
(as  we  have  heard  of  cases)  a  famous  queen 
whose  daughters  none  of  them  come  up  to 
hert  In  that  case,  evidently,  we  are  on  the 
wrong  track  unless  her  daughters  are  above 
the  average  quality  toe  can  obtain  from  any 
other  breeder.  But  there  may  be  other  colo- 
nies not  nearly  so  large  surplus  producers 
that  may  produce  daughters  more  uniformly 
good  producers.  This  can  be  explained  on 
the  supposition  that  the  queen  of  the  large- 
surplus  colony  may  be  a  grade  or  mongrel 
in  a  very  slight  degree — so  slight  that  it  is 
noticeable  in  no  way  except  through  her 
progeny;  or  if  not  that,  the  mating  is  not 
the  proper  "nick,"  as  stockmen  say,  to 
perpetuate  all  of  the  good  qualities.  Unless 
I  am  mistaken,  it  is  not  always  the  very 
finest  and  most  perfect  specimens  among 
our  domestic  animals  that  produce  the  prize- 
winners and  sweepstake  getters,  but  certain 
strains  mated  in  a  certain  way.  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  breeder  is  continually  on  the 
lookout  for  a  sire  or  dam  which  will  produce 
prize-winners,  or  specimens  nearest  to  per- 
fection. 

What  a  howl  of  misunderstanding  goes 
up  when  one  mentions  an  "  improved  bee," 
a  "  non-swarming  bee,*'  or  a  "  red-clover 
bee  " !  The  wise  one  quickly  says,  "  Let  me 
take  your  non-swarmers,  and  I'll  make  'em 
swarm  the  first  good  season."  Why,  bless 
your  pK>or  misunderstanding  heart,  /  can 
take  the  finest  thoroughbred  cow  and  make 
her  as  worthless  as  any  scrub  in  a  year,  and 
her  progeny  scrubs  in  four  or  five  years  or 
less.  No  one  expects  to  reach  perfection  in 
a  few  years,  nor  expects  to  hold  it,  if  ever 
reached,  without  hiB  best  efforts.  There  is 
a  vast  difference,  my  brethren,  between 
"  going  on  toward  perfection,"  whether  we 
ever  "  attain  "  or  not,  and  leaning  back  on 
the  traces  and  saying,  "  No  use,  it  can't  be 
done."  If  you  won't  do  any  thing  yourself, 
my  brother,  in  Heaven's  name  don't  try  to 
hold  back  the  ones  who  are  trying. 

But  to  go  back  to  our  subject,  I  wished 
to  call  attention  to  a  few  of  the  habits  that, 
according  to  my  experience,  appear  to  be 
related :  The  trait,  or  habit,  of  prolificness, 
and  the  swarming  habit,  go  together.  In 
other  words,  if  you  want  swarmers,  select 
very  prolific  strains  of  bees;  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  get  the  honey-gathering  habit 
very  strong  in  these  extra-prolific  strains. 
I  do  not  say  it  can  not  be  done;  but  all 
those  I  have  had  have  not  been  honey-gath- 
erers as  compared  with  those  with  that 
habit.     There  are  strains^  however^  of  the 
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Italian  bee  that  breed  fairly  well  until  a 
heavy  flow  comes,  when  their  strong  "habit" 
of  honey-gathering  takes  possession  of  tbem 
and  they  bend  every  energy  to  storing  hon- 
ey, even  to  the  point  of  almost  stopping 
brood-rearing  some  of  the  best  days.  These 
are  the  bees  to  get  our  non-swarmers  from, 
and  I  have  yet  to  find  a  colony  slow  to 
swarm  that  was  not  a  good  honey-gatherer. 

The  point  to  decide  and  establish  is, 
"  How  strong  do  we  want  this  honey-storing 
habit,  and  not  have  it  overdone  so  our 
colonies  will  not  keep  up  proper  strength 
for  later  uset "  If  I  were  running  for  ex- 
tracted honey  altogether,  I  should  not  fear 
overdoing  the  matter  at  all ;  but  for  section 
honey  it  would  not  do  to  have  bees  that  fill 
the  brood-combs  too  early  in  the  season  (the 
same  bees  that  do  this  will  not  do  it  with 
plenty  of  built  combs),  as  in  extracting. 

My  idea  of  a  bee  for  this  locality  (white 
clover  and  basswood)  is  one  that  must  be 
hardy,  so  as  to  winter,  of  course,  and  just 
prolific  enough  to  fill  the  hive  fairly  full  of 
brood  by  the  clover  harvest;  but  they  must 
have  the  honey-storing  "  habit "  so  strong 
that  they  fill  every  thing  with  honey  before 
they  swarm.  Then  I  make  it  my  business 
to  see  that  they  have  plenty  of  room,  so 
that  they  never  reach  that  stage. 

Some  one  will  say,  "  Yes,  sometimes  they 
win  fill  every  thing,  and  then,  again,  theyll 
swarm  with  lots  of  empty  comb."  True,  my 
brother;  true  enough,  if  you  are  tdking  of 
bees  bred  "hit  or  miss,"  "promiscuous 
like,"  as  most  bees  are;  but  that  is  not  the 
kind  I  am  referring  to.  I  say  you  can,  by 
selection,  breed  bees  that  will  do  as  I  sug- 
gest, if  you  can  select  the  right  ones  to 
breed  from. '  Why,  how  many  times  have  I 
had  people  ask,  "  Had  any  swarms  yett  I 
had  a  fine  swarm  to-day,"  and  I  would  say, 
"If  I  had  a  colony  that  would  swarm  at 
this  time  of  year  I'd  pinch  the  queen's  head 
off."  The  party  would  look  at  me  as  though 
I  were  a  freak,  and  just  delighted  in  odd 
sayings.  Yes,  if  you  breed  "  hit  or  miss," 
as  by  natural  swarming,  you  will  have  some 
freak  colonies  that  will  swarm,  apparently, 
just  to  pass  the  time,  and  when  they  can 
not  get  enough  to  live  on. 

It  is  possible  to  have  a  strain  that  will 
gather  a  good  living  right  beside  these 
worthless  freaks,  and  be  building  up  slowly 
and  steadily,  and  be  ready  for  the  crop, 
without  much  attention,  when  the  hit-or- 
miss  kind  will  surely  miss  unless  you  watch 
closely  and  feed ;  and  even  then  the  chances 
are  for  stoarms  later  instead  of  honey. 

There  is  a  laughable  illustration  of  this 
in  the  bee  world  to-day.  The  writer  urged 
breeding  a  bee  more  for  honey-gathering 
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and  less  for  swarming,  some  years  ago,  and 
gave  a  record  showing  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  swarming.  A  certain  writer 
would  not  hear  to  the  idea  that  the  bee 
could  be  improved,  but  claimed  that  a  bee 
is  a  bee,  alwajrs  was,  and  always  will  be  the 
same,  and  that  it  is  only  through  the  igno- 
rant imagination  that  unlearned  men  claim 
a  better  bee  than  those  commonly  found 
through  the  country;  but  now  this  man  is 
announcing  that  he  has  lost  about  all  his 
bees,  owing  to  there  not  being  enough  nectar 
for  brood-rearing,  and  that  he  has  given  up 
the  production  of  section  honey  owing  to 
the  appalling  number  of  unfinished  sections. 
The  writer  kept  bees  for  years  within  five 
miles  of  this  man's  location;  is  well  ac- 
quainted all  through  his  neighborhood,  hav- 
ing grown  to  manhood  there,  and  knows 
both  from  observation  and  personal  experi- 
ence that  the  locality  is  practically  the  same 
as  here;  yet  we  have  produced,  during  these 
same  seasons,  good  average  crops;  have 
increased  the  number  of  our  colonies  each 
year,  and  have  found  the  business  profit- 
able right  along,  both  of  extracted  and  of 
section  honey.  If  this  is  not  an  argument 
for  an  improved  bee,  then  pardon  me  for 
relating  it,  as  that  is  my  only  purpose. 

Now  a  word  about  red-clover  bees.  I  have 
never  had  bees  from  the  advertised  red- 
clover  strains ;  but,  listen :  Two  seasons  out 
of  the  past  seven  these  "  improved "  or 
select-bred  Italians  have  given  me  a  nice 
surplus  from  red  clover,  one  year  storing 
clear  white  honey  at  the  time  that  common 
hybrids  right  beside  them  stored  dark  hon- 
ey-dew. 

A.  little  is  also  due  to  the  old-fogy  notion 
that  natural-swarming  queens  are  the  best. 
Whoever  contends  thus  has  not  tried  both, 
or  dse  he  does  not  know  how  to  rear  queens 
outside  of  natural  swarming.     If  there  is 
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one  thing  I  have  learned,  and  am  sure  of, 
it  is  that  I  can  have  better  queens  by  arti- 
ficial methods  than  by  swarming — ^not  only 
because  I  rear  them  from  the  stocks  I  like, 
so  as  to  get  the  "  habits  "  I  want ;  but  I  can 
not  get  as  good  queens  from  these  same 
stocks  if  reared  in  swarming  colonies.  This 
is  something  I  can  not  explain ;  but  I  think 
the  disposition  of  the  colony  nursing  the 
young  queens  may  possibly  be  impai'ted  to 
the  young  queens  to  some  extent.  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that,  to  improve  and 
hold  the  improvement  permanently,  we  must 
breed  our  queens  in  colonies  that  have  no 
desire  except  for  a  queen,  and  possibly  when 
their  energy  is  devoted  to  honey-gathering, 
as  in  a  good  fiow. 

I  would  not  give  a  fig  for  all  the  improve- 
ment gained  in  100  years  by  natural  swarm- 
ing, however  managed.  Such  a  plan  is  out 
of  date;  it  is  a  back  number,  and  every 
progressive  and  wide-awake  honey-produc- 
er can  do  better  without  it.  He  can  handle 
more  bees  and  raise  more  honey  with  the 
same  labor  without;  then  why  not  get  rid 
ofitt 

Breed  it  out  I  Breed  it  out!  It  isn't  the 
fellows  who  have  tried  who  say  it  can  not 
be  done,  but  it's  those  who  have  not. 

If  you  don't  want  swarming,  don't  breed 
from  swarming  colonies  nor  use  them  for 
cell-building.  And  don't  keep  bees  that 
tend  to  keep  an  extra-large  amount  of 
brood  through  the  flow,  as,  one  year  with 
another,  they  will  not  pay  as  well  in  a 
clover  or  basswood  location,  and  they  will 
make  more  labor  by  swarming. 

This  is  so  large  a  subject  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  treat  it  in  one  or  even  two  articles; 
but  this  is  given  in  hopes  of  giving  cause 
for  thought  and  discussion. 

Dunlap,  Iowa. 


THE  LACK  OF  A  STANDABD  OF  MARKINaS  TO  DETEBMINE 
DIFFEBENT  STRAINS  OF  ITALIANS 


THE 


BY  ARTHUR  WILLIAMS 


A  number  of  years  ago  we  began  making 
preparations  for  conducting  a  series  of 
experiments  with  the  different  races  and 
their  crosses,  by  acquiring  some  isolated 
tracts  where  no  bees  existed,  and  where 
forage  was  sufficient  to  insure  success.  Right 
at  tl^  outset,  however,  we  met  with  difficulty 
in  determining  the  purity  of  any  certain 
race,  for  there  seems  to  be  no  fixed  stand- 
a»*d — no  uniformity  of  type.  Every  breed- 
er from  whom  we  purchased  queens  testified 
to  their  purity,  yet  hardly  any  two  would 


produce  bees  alike;  and  two  queens  from 
the  same  breeder  would  show  different  colors 
and  characteristics. 

Last  year  I  began  trying  the  direct  im- 
portation ;  but  the  distance  here  is  so  great 
that,  with  the  present  mailing-cage,  it  is 
any  thing  but  a  success;  in  fact,  for  all  my 
dealings  with  queen-breeders  I  have  very 
little  to  show  but  considerable  expense  and 
experience  and  a  magnificent  collection  of 
queen-cages.  I  might  add  that,  for  inge- 
nuity in  inventing  excuses,  I  believe  that 
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queen-breeders  outclass  any  other  people  I 
have  ev^r  seen. 

I  received  a  certain  breeder's  card  that 
was  sent  with  an  untested  golden  that  I 
ordered^ after  trying  tested  queens  with  un- 
satisfactory results.  The  queen  accompany- 
ing the  card  was  a  very  pretty  golden,  all 
right;  but  her  progeny  are  any  thing  but 
goldens — two  bands  are  the  b^t  that  any 
of  them  show. 

A  number  of  years  ago  Mr.  A»  I.  Root 
recommended  gorging  bees  with  honey  and 
examining  them  by  transmitted  light.  Those 
that  showed  only  two  bands  were  to  be 
called  hybrids.  Well,  these  bees  are  hybrids 
all  right.  This  is  only  one  instance  of  many. 
The  trouble  seems  to  be  that  there  is  no 
well-defined  standard  to  breed  to;  and  as 
long  as  this  chaotic  condition  exists,  breed- 
ers can.  dispose  of  mismated  queens  with 
impunity;  and  even  with  the  most  consci- 
entious jt  here  is  bound  to  be  so  much  varia- 
tion that  misunderstandings  and  dissatis- 
faction are  bound  to  occur. 

My  suggestion  is  that  a  body  composed 
of  the  best  representative  beekeepers  in  the 
country,  with  The  A.  I.  Root  Company  and 
Dr.  Phillips,  form  a  standard  as  to  what 
every  known  race  should  be  in  its  purity; 
then  The  A.  I.  Root  Company  will  publish 
a  little  tKM)k  with  colored  plates  and  com- 
plete description.  This  should  be  accepted 
as  authority,  and  every  breeder  conform  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  type  therein  set 
forth.  Then,  and  not  until  then,  will  there 
be  much  progress  made  in  developing  the 
honey-bee. 

Arroyo  Grande,  Cal. 

[It  is  true  there  is  no  uniform  scheme  by 
which  different  strains  of  Italian  bees  may 
be  distinguished.  A  golden  Italian  bee  may 
be  any  thing  from  a  bright-yellow  three- 
banded  to  a  yellow  five-banded  with  an  oc- 
casional specimen  of  bee  yellow  all  over; 
but  we  have  the  proof  now  that  there  are 
very  few  five-banded  and  yellow-all-over 
bees.  The  so-called  five-banded  queens  usu- 
ally do  not  show  up  any  better  than  three- 
banded,  four-banded,  with  occasional  five- 
banded  bees.  There  are  those  who  have 
claimed  to  have  all  five-banded  bees;  but 
when  we  come  to  examine  them  very  care- 
fully it  appears  that  the  larger  percentage 
of  the  bees  are  four-banded,  with  an  occa- 
sional five-banded  bee.  For  that  reason  we 
have  discouraged  the  advertising  of  five- 
banded  bees,  and  have  recommended  the 
term  "  golden."  This  term  is  somewhat 
flexible,  and  means  any  thing  from  a  bright 
three-banded  Italian  to  a  four-banded  bee. 
As  there  is  such  a  difference  in  marking  of 
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the  same  queen  it  would  be  very  difiScult  to 
make  a  uniform  standard;  and  about  all 
one  can  do  is  to  advertise  golden  bees  and 
state  such  a  queen  will  run  such  a  percent- 
age of  four-banded  and  such  a  percentage 
of  five-banded;  but  one  can  not  very  well 
advertise  to  produce  bees  running  nothing 
less  than  four-banded  and  the  majority  five- 
banded — at  least  we  have  not  seejji  any  stock 
of  that  kind. 

When  it  comes  to  pure  Italians,  it  is 
generally  accepted  throughout  that  three 
yellow  bands  are  the  standard  markings  for 
ordinary  Italian  bees;  but  nevertheless  it  is 
a  fact  that  bees  direct  from  Italy  will  some- 
times show  only  two  bands  and  two  bands 
and  a  half;  that  is  to  say,  the  third  band 
next  to  the  thorax  is  so  indistinct  that  it 
does  not  show  unless  the  bees  are  filled  with 
honey,  as  A.  I.  Root  reconunended  years 
ago.  Some  of  the  finest  and  best  wcwkers 
we  have  ever  had  have  been  leather-colored 
bees;  that  is  to  say,  they  had  two  bands 
clear  and  a  third  band  showing  indistinctly, 
or  what  might  be  called  a  2V2-banded  bee, 
as  George  B.  Howe  would  say. 

We  don't  like  to  discourage  any  effort 
toward  securing  a  uniform  standard,  be- 
cause of  the  variation  that  appears  in  the 
golden  Italians.  In  the  stock  that  we  sell  of 
this  kind,  we  do  not  guarantee  any  thing 
except  bright  yellow  color;  and  as  far  as 
we  ever  go  is  to  guarantee  three  yellow 
bands  of  bright  yellow  and  occasionally 
four  yellow  bands.  Sometimes  we  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  stock  that  will  run 
three-banded  and  largely  four-banded,  say 
25  per  cent  three-banded  and  70  per  cent 
four-banded,  and  perhaps  5  per  cent  five- 
banded.  Such  stock  we  would  call  very 
bright  golden,  and  about  as  good  as  any  one 
could  ever  secure.  Now,  unfortunately, 
queens  from  such  a  queen  would  show  bees 
three-banded  and  four-banded ;  possibly  they 
would  show  only  three  bands;  they  might 
take  after  their  father;  and  it  is  unfortu- 
nate, too,  that  some  of  these  so-caUed  golden 
breeders  will  have  daughters  that  will  show 
bees  of  only  two  bands.  For  that  reason 
we  don't  like  to  sell  golden  Italians;  we 
prefer  to  sell  the  regular  standard  three- 
banded  bees  that  will  run  fairly  uniform. 
Bees  that  have  been  bred  for  color  are  very 
unstable  in  their  markings. 

If  any  one  can  propose  any  scheme  that 
will  establish  a  uniform  standard  for  all 
bees,  we  shall  be  glad  to  adopt  it.  Tenta- 
tively we  might  suggest  for  the  leather- 
colored  Italians,  especially  imported,  that 
the  standard  be  two,  two  and  one-half  to 
three  bands  for  leather-colored  and  import- 
ed.    For  ordinary  Italians,  three-banded; 
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Mr.  Harvey's  apiary  at  Montrose,  Col.,  spring  count  200;  fall  count,  280.     Honey  crop  850  cases  comb  honey 

and  40  cases  culls. 


for  Goldens,  three-banded  and  four-banded.  When  the  standard  calls  for  too  much,  the 

It  would  be  a  great  deal  better  Jo  make  the  stock  itself  will  be  liable  to  fall  below  it, 

standard  a  little  under  what  the  bees  will  and  this  will  cause  ill  feeling  and  complaint, 

probably  show  than  to  make  it  too  hig^h.  — Ed.] 


SOME  BEEMEN  I  HAVE  KNOWN 


M.  W.  Harvey,  Montrose. 


BY  WESLEY  FOSTER 


Once  in  a  while  we  meet  a  beekeeper 
whose  careful,  painstaking,  methodical  ways 
stand  out  in  bold  relief.  Such  a  beekeeper, 
when  found,  will  generally  be  quiet  and  un- 
assuming, and  one  who  has  to  be  drawn  out 
by  questioning.  He  will  rarely  speak  at 
conventions,  and,  unless  asked,  will  not  tell 
of  the  methods  used  in  his  beekeeping  prac- 
tice. 

Such  SL  man  is  M.  W.  Harvey,  of  Mont- 
rose, owner  of  700  colonies  of  bees  all  in 
well-painted  dovetailed  hives  located  in  api- 
aries of  methodical  arrangement  with  a 
well-built  honey-house  at  each  outyard.  He 
drives  a  Ford  touring-car,  and  has  had  the 
least  expense  for  upkeep  of  any  automobil- 
ist  I  have  heard  of.  Mr.  J.  C.  Matthews 
says  that  Mi\  Harvey  never  drives  faster 
than  10  miles  an  hour.  I  asked  Mr.  Harvey 
what  he  thought  of  the  Ford,  and  he  replied 
that  it  was  the  best-built  car,  regardless  of 
price,  and  he  spoke  as  though  he  meant 
every  word.  His  words  have  a  peculiar 
power  of  carrying  conviction,  probably  be- 


cause, when  he  does  speak,  he  speaks  out  of 
his  experience.  He  will  not  give  you  his 
opinion  on  any  thing.  If  he  does  not  know 
he  will  tell  you  so — no  "  guess  so  "  or  "  per- 
haps "  about  it. 

Mr.  Harvey,  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
most  beekeepers,  does  not  keep  any  bees, 
fixtures,  or  appliances  at  home.  If  he  does 
he  had  them  all  out  of  sight  when  I  called. 
Every  thing  is  kept  in  the  houses  at  the 
outyards,  and  the  home  place  does  not  be- 
tray his  kind  of  business.  From  all  appear- 
ances Mr.  Harvey  might  be  a  retired  farm- 
er, a  business  man,  or  a  professional  man 
with  his  office  over  town.  The  same  order 
is  evident  about  his  neat  home  that  is  shown 
at  his  apiaries.  His  methods  of  honey  pro- 
duction have  been  reduced  to  a  system  by 
which  he  has  been  able  to  obtain  higher 
averages  per  colony,  with  a  better  quality 
of  honey,  than  his  fellow  beekeepers.  He 
told  me  that  any  beekeeper  following  the 
same  system,  and  working  as  thoroughly  as 
he  does,  can  h^ve  the  same  results,     Th^ire 
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Closer  view  of  Mr.  Harvey's  spiary,  showing  the  way  western  producers  take  off  honey  daring  a  good 
flow.  A  few  of  the  bees  are  smoked  out,  the  super  jerked  off.  and  then  stood  on  end  to  allow  the  rest  of 
th«  bees  to  come  out  at  their  leisure.    This  plan  can  be  followed  only  during  a  honey  flow. 


is  no  wizardry  about  his  methods  unless  the 
careful,  thoughtful,  methodical  worker  is  a 
wizard. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  spend  their  winters 
in  California,  as  do  quite  a  number  of  other 
western  beemen  and  families.  Once  a  bee- 
man  goes  there  for  the  winter  he  goes  back 
year  after  year  if  the  crop  warrants  it.  He 
told  me  he  had  made  from  $3000  to  $5000 


per  year  from  his  bees  regularly,  althou^ 
he  has  suffered  very  much  from  winter  and 
spring  losses  and  from  poisoning  of  his 
bees  by  careless  people  spraying  fruit-trees 
while  in  bloom.  Would  that  we  might  have 
more  beemen  like  Mr.  Harvey.  He  is  help- 
ing to  raise  the  standards  of  beekeeping, 
not  by  his  preaching  but  by  his  practice. 
Boulder,  Col. 


BEARINO  GOOD  QUEENS 


BY  R.  P.  HOLTERMANN 


From  an  address  given  by  Mr.  Roy  Kest^  Black  River,  N.  T.,  at  a  convention  of  the  Jeferson  and  St. 

Lawrence  County  Beekeepers 


In  Jefferson  and  St.  Lawrence  counties 
live  some  of  the  best  beekeepers  in  New 
York ;  and  the  past  poor  season  in  that  part 
of  the  State  did  not  appear  to  dampen  their 
beekeeping  ardor  in  the  least. 

Mr.  Roy  Keet,  of  Black  River,  N.  Y.,  gave 
the  following  on  rearing  good  queens : 

A  good  queen  is,  in  my  estimation,  the 
most  important  factor  of  success  in  bee- 
keeping. One  may  be  the  fortunate  owner 
of  all  modern  equipment  and  still  not  have 
good  queens.  Good  queens  are  as  essential 
in  the  apiary  as  are  good  cows  in  the  herd. 
Success  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  queen. 

It  may  be  well  to  explain  here  what  I 
mean  by  a  good  queen.  She  must  be  of 
good  stock;  she  should  be  reared  under  the 
best  possible  conditions,  which  I  shall  name 
later  on;  she  should  be  strong  and  prolific; 


she  should  lay  her  eggs  in  a  compact  clus- 
ter, and  not  scatter  them;  her  bees  should 
be  gentle;  and  in  these  days  of  brood  dis- 
eases she  must  be  purely  mated.  I  will  add 
further  from  my  experience,  I  believe  she 
should  be  a  pure  Italian. 

METHOD  OF  BEARING. 

First,  we  must  choose  the  colony  for  our 
work.  This  should  not  be  a  difficult  mat- 
ter, for  this  colony  need  not  be  the  strong- 
est in  the  yard.  One  having  six  combs  of 
brood  with  plenty  of  bees  to  cover  them 
will  answer.  Having  selected  the  ccdony, 
we  first  remove  the  queen.  If  she  is  a  valu- 
able one  we  retain  her  in  a  nucleus  for  fu- 
ture use.  Frequently,  under  such  circum- 
stances, T  build  up  this  nucleus  into  a  full 
colony  for  winter.  We  next  remove  as  much 
of  the  unsealed  brood  as  possible.    In  a  ten< 
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frame  hive  I  crowd  the  bees  down  to  five  or 
six  combs,  and  follow  up  with  a  two-inch 
chaff  dummy.  We  now  have  the  bees  crowd- 
ed; and,  in  addition  to  being  queenless, 
their  eggs  and  iarvs  will  also  have  been 
taken  away.  So  we  close  the  hive,  and 
leave  them  five  days  to  their  unpleasant 
meditation. 

Unless  honey  is  coming  in  steadily  from 
natural  sources  we  must  feed  every  morning 
and  night.  For  this  purpose  I  prefer  an 
entrance  feeder,  consisting  of  a  quart  Masou 
jar,  having  a  perforated  cap  or  cover.  I 
close  all  the  boles,  but  two,  with  wax.  It 
takes  the  bees  about  twenty-four  hours  to 
empty  this  jar  of  thin  honey,  and  this  means 
that  it  comes  to  them  slowly  like  a  natural 
honey-flow,  and  thus  prevents  robbing.  On 
this  account  it  is  much  better  than  feeding 
the  whole  amount  at  once.  This  feeding 
should  be  kept  up  until  the  queen-cells  are 
sealed. 

We  now  proceed  to  our  breeding  colony, 
and  place  a  good  clean  worker  comb  in  the 
very  center  of  the  brood-nest,  where  the 
br^sding  queen  will  be  most  likely  to  find  it 
first.  When  she  has  laid  a  few  hundred 
eggs  this  comb  is  taken  out  and  placed  in 
the  center  of  our  prepared  queenless  colony 
mentioned  above.  In  three  days  they  will 
hatch,  and  be  abundantly  fed.  In  twelve 
hours  after  they  hatch  they  are  ready  to  be 
transferred  to  the  cell-cups. 

In  this  queenless  colony  the  little  larvee 
will  be  fairly  swimming  in  jelly.  If  the 
directions  have  been  followed  closely,  no 
extra  royal  jelly  will  be  needed  in  the  proc- 
ess of  grafting.  Lift  from  the  cell  the  little 
larva,  jelly  and  all,  on  the  point  of  a 
flexible  quill,  and  place  in  the  prepared 
cell-cup.  Graft  fifteen  of  these  cups  in  like 
manner,  and  take  them  back  to  the  queen- 
less colony.  Make  sure  that  the  bees  have 
started  no  other  cells  in  the  meantime.  If 
so,  cut  out  every  one.  Arrange  the  combs  so 
that  the  frame  containing  the  prepared  cell- 
cups  be  placed  between  two  combs  of  hatch- 
ing brood.  Close  the  hive,  and  do  not  dis- 
turb it  for  forty-eight  hours.  Every  cell 
should  be  accepted,  owing  to  the  small  num- 
ber grafted. 

The  cells  may  be  left  till  the  twelfth  day ; 
then  take  them  out  and  place  them  in  a 
three-frame  nucleus  to  hatch.  Be  very  care- 
ful that  the  cells  be  not  chilled,  for  a  chilled 
cell  will  make  a  dark  queen. 

Several  things  must  be  kept  in  mind. 
First,  that  the  queen-rearing  colony  is  free 
from  unsealed  brood,  and  that  the  bees  are 
crowded  down  to  fewer  combs.  Contract 
the  entrance  according  to  the  temperature, 
and  feed  daily.    Create  in  this  way  a  pros- 


perous condition,  and  do  not  disturb  the 
bees  unnecessarily. 

Queens  reared  in  this  manner  are  started 
from  the  egg.  We  do  not  guess  at  the  age 
of  the  larva,  for  we  transfer  larva,  jelly, 
and  all  at  one  time,  so  that  the  delicate 
larva  itself  is  not  touched.  From  the  very 
start  the  larva  is  fed  as  for  a  queen  in  just 
the  way  the  bees  do  it  when  left  to  their 
own  resources.  Under  natural  conditions 
bees  do  not  feed  a  larva  three  days  for  a 
worker,  then  change  their  minds  and  feed 
royal  jelly  for  a  queen.  They  feed  royal 
jelly  from  the  rery  start;  so,  in  order  to 
rear  good  queens,  we  must  do  the  same.  Let 
tjie  bees  work  as  near  to  nature  as  possible, 
and  thus  avoid  many  mistakes. 

Mr.  George  B.  Howe,  also  of  Black  River, 
said  he  generally  uses  a  strong  colony  for 
queen-rearing,  and  that  he  likes  to  find  a 
colony  superseding  their  queen,  but  that 
expert  beekeepers  can  rear  good  queens 
without  colonies  that  are  superseding. 

Mr.  F.  D.  House,  President  of  The  New 
York  State  Beekeepers*  Association,  said 
that  he  prefers  to  crowd  the  bees  even  more 
than  the  amount  mentioned  by  Mr.  Keet 
above.  That  is,  he  crowds  a  ten-frame 
colony  down  on  to  three  frames,  taking 
away  all  brood,  but  leaving  pollen,  honey, 
and  water.  He  said  further  that  fifteen 
cells  is  a  rather  small  number,  but  that  such 
number  is  all  right  nevertheless.  Mr.  House 
feeds  ten  to  fifteen  days  before  queen-rear- 
ing time  unless  there  is  a  natural  honey- 
flow.  This  brings  about  swarming  condi- 
tions. 

Mr.  Howe  said  that  in  his  locality  he 
wants  the  capped  brood,  because  the  nights 
are  cooler  than  they  are  in  Mr.  House's 
locality.  Mr.  Keet  said  he  wants  the  cap- 
ped brood  not  only  for  warmth,  but  for 
providing  plenty  of  nurse  bees. 

A  further  statement  was  made  to  the  effect 
that  the  reason  these  bees  cut  out  the  sides 
of  the  queen-cells  and  consume  the  royal 
jelly,  even  in  July,  is  the  condition  of  the 
honey-flow  or  absence  of  the  flow  being  ad- 
verse to  queen-rearing;  also  dead  larv®, 
excitement,  too  much  smoke,  and  black  bees. 

Brantford,  Ont. 

[An  interesting  point  is  raised  above  in 
the  plan  given  by  Mr.  Keet — ^that  is,  wheth- 
er it  would  be  better  to  have  the  larva  in- 
tended for  queens  to  be  transferred  into  the 
queen-cell  cups  with  royal  jelly  at  the  very 
first.  The  whole  question  hinges  upon  this: 
Whether  worker  larv®  are  fed  royal  jelly 
the  first  three  days  or  not.  Some  of  our 
authorities  have  claimed  that  all  worker 
larvffl  are  fed  royal  jelly  the  fibrst  three  da3rs, 
and  that  they  are  then  fed  a  coarser  for ' 
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Those  intended  for  queens,  however,  are  fed 
the  richer  royal  jelly  right  along.  Whether 
this  be  the  case  we  do  not  know,  as  it  is  a 
rather  difficult  matter  to  get  any  reliable 
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data  on.  If  any  of  our  readers  have  had 
any  opportunity  for  making  experiments 
one  way  or  the  other,  we  should  be  glad  to 
hear  from  them. — En.] 


THE  STBONOEST  VIBOINS  MATE  THE  EARLIEST  AND  BECOME  THE 

BEST  QUEENS 


BY  F.  A.  HOOPER 


Why  can  not  all  the  colonies  in  the  same 
yard  store  alike?  In  an  apiary  of,  say,  300 
colonies,  one  will  find  that  about  one-third 
store  on  an  average  8  imperial  gallons  of 
honey  (112  pounds  each) ;  another  hundred 
will  average  about  4  gallons,  and  the  re- 
mainder will  average  from  three  gallons  to 
nothing.  The  first  third  we  class  as  No.  1. 
These  colonies,  on  the  opening  of  the  sea- 
son, have  a  large  force  of  bees  ready  for  the 
field;  and  on  examining  them,  the  combs 
will  be  found  to  have  evenly  sealed  brood 
and  plenty  of  stores. 

The  next  third  we  class  as  No.  2.  These 
colonies,  on  the  opening  of  the  season,  are 
not  strong  enough  to  take  advantage  of  the 
first  bloom,  for  they  are  deficient  in  brood, 
bees,  and  stores. 

The  remaining  third  we  class  as  No.  3. 
These,  on  the  opening  of  the  season,  are  so 
poor  that  they  have  to  be  supplied  with 
combs  of  brood  and  stores  to  keep  them 
alive  until  they  gain  sufficient  strength  to 
be  able  to  gather  nectar  for  themselves. 

These  300  colonies  may  have  queens  all 
reared  from  the  same  mother  and  under  the 
same  conditions,  yet  some  are  very  much 
inferior  to  the  others. 

Again,  suppose  we  make  up,  say,  100 
three-frame  nuclei,  each  nucleus  having  the 
same  amount  of  bees,  brood,  and  stores,  or 
as  near  as  possible.  The  cells  are  distribut- 
ed the  same  day,  and  from  five  to  twelve 
days  all  these  virgin  queens  are  mated.  In 
eight  weeks,  and  sometimes  less,  many  of 
these  nuclei  will  have  built  up  to  strong 
ten-frame  colonies,  while  others  will  take 


from  three  to  four  months  before  they  be- 
come established  colonies.  There  are  others, 
again,  that  will  not  build  up,  but  dwindle 
and  die  out  if  left  unaided. 

THE  FAULT  LIES  WITH  THE  QUEEN. 

No  one,  by  looking  at  a  queen,  can  tell 
for  a  certainty  that  she  is  of  good  quality. 
I  have  had  them  as  large  as  a  queen  should 
be,  yet  they  were  not  wortH  a  pound  of 
honey.  On  the  other  hand  I  have  had  queens 
with  nothing  very  remarkable  about  them, 
yet  their  subjects  stored  twenty  imperial 
gallons  of  lioney  in  one  season — that  is, 
from  December  to  the  following  June.  From 
these  queens  1  bred  several,  but  none  of 
their  daughters  proved  of  much  value. 

For  the  sake  of  experiment  1  once  bred 
some  queens  from  very  inferior  stock,  and 
yet  of  that  lot  there  was  a  couple  whose  bees 
stored  over  100  pounds  of  honey  in  a  season. 
Is  there  no  method  left  untried  to  get  all 
our  queens  to  give  good  results? 

We  all  know  that  virgin  queens  take  from 
four  to  twelve  days  in  mating.  Those  that 
get  mated  on  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth 
day  generally  turn  out  drone-layers,  or  start 
drone-laying  before  they  commence  to  lay 
worker  eggs.  Note  these  queens  earefuUy; 
and  before  the  following  season  opens  they 
will  have  died  out  or  absconded  with  their 
little  swarm. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  the  strongest  and  most 
healthy  virgins  that  get  mated  soon  after 
hatching,  and  it  is  these  queens  we  are  in- 
debted to  for  large  yields  of  honey. 

Four  Paths,  Clarendon,  Jamaica,  B.  W.  I. 


UNIFORMITY  IN  QUEENS  AND  RESULTS  NOT  IMPOSSIBLE 


BY  G.  M.  DOOLITTLE 


Mr.  Hooper,  in  the  foregoing,  tells  us 
something  of  his  experience  with  beekeeping 
on  that  sunny  island  Jamaica,  where  there 
are  no  frosts,  to  say  nothing  of  the  20  tc)  30 
degrees  below  zero  which  we  here  in  York 
State  have  to  contend  with.  It  would  seem 
that  there  should  be  no  trouble  in  having 
every  colony  in  such  a  warm  climate 
brought  to  perfection  ready  for  any  honey 


hanest  when  it  comes.  But  instead  of  per- 
fection I  find  liim  telling  of  just  about  the 
same  thing  I  used  to  have  25  to  40  years 
ago,  namely,  one-third  of  the  colonies  in 
good  condition  for  the  harvest;  one-third 
scarcely  fair,  while  the  remaining  third  are 
"  no  good  "  so  far  as  any  surplus  is  con- 
cerned. And  I  note  that  he  seems  to  think 
that  the  fault  of  the  poorness  of  the  last 
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two  thirds,  or  of  200  out  of  the  300  colonies, 
lies  with  the  queen.  Undoubtedly  this  is 
largely  true;  but  the  stores  to  be  used  by 
the  different  colonies  while  in  a  state  of 
repose,  the  age  and  vitality  of  the  bees,  and 
the  location  of  the  colonies,  all  have  an 
important  bearing  in  this  matter. 

Some  colonies  get  started  to  work  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  on  different  bloom; 
and  where  so  started  they  will  adhere  to 
quite  an  extent  on  that  bloom;  and  when 
this  bloom  is  a  long  distance  from  the  hive 
the  vitality  of  the  bees  is  worn  out  faster 
than  when  it  is  nearer  their  home.  Then 
colonies  located  in  the  shade,  in  low  damp 
places,  or  with  the  entrance  facing  away 
from  the  sun,  do  not  ripen  their  stores  as 
perfectly  as  do  those  with  conditions  more 
favorable.  We  used  to  talk  about  colonies 
as  "  near  alike  as  two  peas,"  with  one  doing 
good  work  and  the  other  getting  scarcely  a 
living;  but  most  of  our  practical  apiarists 
realize  that,  where  every  thing  is  consid- 
ered, two  colonies  which  may  appear  per- 
fectly alike  can,  by  one  or  more  "  cog- 
wheels "  being  out  of  mesh,  be  very  dissim- 
ilar; and  this  dissimilarity  may  make  all  the 
difference  between  the  good  and  the  poor. 

But  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  part 
which  the  queen  plays  in  this  matter.  Mr. 
Hooper  says,  "  These  300  colonies  may  have 
queens  all  reared  from  the  same  mother  and 
under  the  same  conditions,  yet  some  are 
very  much  inferior  to  others."  Under  nat- 
ural swarming  this  is  possible;  but  under 
the  guidance  of  an  intelligent  queen-breeder 
it  is  not  probable.  With  natural  swarming 
the  rule  is  that,  with  the  sealing  of  the  first 
queen-cell,  out  comes  the  first  or  prime 
swarm;  and  with  this  swarm  go  %  to  %  of 
all  the  bees  the  colony  numbered  before 
swarming.  The  inmate  of  the  first  queen- 
cell  sealed  has  had  all  the  food  and  atten- 
tion lavished  on  it  that  the  first  one  did 
to  bring  forth  a  queen  superior  in  every 
respect;  and  all  that  is  required  from  now 
on  till  she  emerges  from  her  cell  is  sufficient 
heat  for  her  development.  But  as  a  rule 
there  will  be  half  a  dozen  queen  larvae  in 
other  cells,  all  the  way  from  those  just 
hatched  from  the  egg  to  those  near  to  seal- 
ing over,  and  these  can  not  have  the  atten- 
tion lavished  on  them  that  the  first  did; 
therefore  they,  as  Mr.  Hooper  says,  "may 
be  inferior,"  and  that  just  in  proportion  to 
the  lack  of  the  best  environment. 

Again,  Mr.  Hooper  tells  us,  "  We  all 
know  that  virgin  queens  take  from  four  to 
twelve  days  in  mating."  If  by  this  he  means 
that  any  queen  ever  mates  in  four  days 
from  maturity y  I  can  not  be  classed  with  the 
"  all;"  for  I  never  knew  of  such  an  occur- 
ence.   I  do  not  say  that  such  is  not  possible 


under  the  genial  sunshine  of  Jamaica,  but 
even  that  is  doubtful.  I  once  rushed  into 
print  with  the  report  that  I  had  a  queen 
emerge  from  the  cell  on  the  first  day  of 
July,  lead  out  a  swarm  on  the  second  day, 
and  commence  to  lay  on  the  fourth  day  of 
tlie  same  month,  and  so  I  reasoned  that  all 
of  the  old  records  were  broken.  But  the 
next  year,  during  swarming  time,  we  had  a 
week  of  cool  rainy  weather,  so  disagreeable 
that  not  a  swarm  issued.  On  the  eighth  day 
the  sun  came  out,  and  the  air  was  balmy. 
Then,  to  my  surprise,  I  found  plenty  of 
young  queens  running  around  in  hives 
which  had  had  swarms  issue  from  them 
with  the  old  or  mother  queen,  from  four  to 
eight  hours  before.  In  this  way  my  "  brok- 
en records  "  showed  that  I  was  not  familiar 
with  the  fact,  often  proven  since  then,  that 
virgin  queens  are  often  held  in  their  cells 
by  the  worker  bees  from  one  to  eight  days 
after  maturity,  in  which  case  they  go  out  to 
mate  in  accord  with  the  length  of  time  from 
their  maturity  rather  than  from  the  time 
they  emerged  from  the  cell. 

During  those  earlier  years  of  my  bee- 
keeping life  I  was  continually  puzzling  over 
the  problem  of  part  of  my  colonies  giving 
good  yields  of  honey  while  others  did 
scarcely  any  thing;  and  it  was  not  till  I 
commenced  rearing  queens  as  given  in  "Sci- 
entific Queen-rearing"  that  I  found  any 
answer  to  that  puzzle.  Then,  with  the  se- 
lection of  larvsB  of  proper  age,  from  my 
best  queen  mothers,  I  began  to  obtain  more 
nearly  like  results  from  all  the  colonies  in 
the  apiary.  I  now  had  matters  under  my 
own  control  to  a  great  extent;  and  by  tak- 
ing a  frame  of  nicely  cleaned  and  polished 
comb  from  a  colony  which  was  preparing 
the  cells  for  the  first  eggs  laid  by  a  recently 
mated  virgin  queen,  and  putting  this  in  with 
my  best  breeder  for  twelve  hours,  and  then 
taking  it  out  and  giving  it  to  a  queenless 
colony,  I  learned  just  the  size  and  looks  of 
a  larva  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  old, 
which  were  the  ages  when  they  could  be 
turned  into  the  best  of  queens  to  the  best 
advantage  by  "  broody  "  bees,  with  the  rich- 
est chyle  they  had  prepared  for  these 
larva;. 

Having  these  things  learned  I  then  had 
nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  my  virgin  queens 
mated  and  laying  on  the  eighth  or  ninth  day 
after  maturity,  with  not  one  out  of  fifty 
failing  to  have  plenty  of  eggs  in  the  combs 
of  her  colony  or  nucleus  on  the  tenth  day, 
during  the  summer  months,  which  would 
give  about  such  weather  as  Mr.  Hooper  has 
during  two-thirds  of  the  year.  When  Sep- 
tember and  October  come  on,  even  the  best 
of  our  queens  take  more  time  after  their 
maturity  for  mating;  and  in  October  ther' 
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are  only  occasional  days  when  the  weather 
is  suitable  for  drones  and  queens  to  fly,  in 
which  case  the  time  of  their  mating  is 
wholly  dependent  on  the  weather. 

At  the  present  time,  after  years  of  breed- 
ing from  the  best  queens  and  along  the  lines 
given,  if  we  put  the  standard  for  a  good 
nectar  season  as  100  pounds,  very  few  are 
the  colonies  which  give  less  than  80  lbs.,  and 
equally  few  are  those  which  give  more  than 
120  lbs.,  all  colonies  being  given  the  same 
attention  by  the  one  who  "  leaves  no  stone 


unturned "  that  success  may  le  attained. 
With  a  year  such  as  Dr.  Miller  had  in  1913, 
tliese  figures  might  be  easily  doubled,  while 
in  a  very  poor  year  30  pounds  might  be  the 
standard,  with  20  lbs.  for  the  poorest  and 
40  pounds  for  the  best. 

In  this  striving,  and  in  a  measure  attain- 
ing, has  come  a  whole  lot  of  pleasure,  far 
ahead  of  gossip  at  a  country  store,  which 
so  many  consider  necessary  as  a  "  rest  from 
their  labors." 

Borodino,  N.  Y. 


THE  LACK  OF  A  STANDARD  OF  MARKINGS  TO  DETERMINE  THE 
DIFFERENT  STRAINS  OF  ITALIANS 


BY  H.  G.  QUmiN 


There  is  no  doubt  in  our  estimation  that 
the  Italian  bee  has  been  improved  tx)  quite 
an  extent;  but  we  feel  equally  confident 
that  there  is  still  plenty  of  room  for  im- 
provement. The  progress  toward  a  better 
bee  has  been  rather  slow — the  chief  reason, 
in  our  estimation,  being  that  nearly  all 
queen-breeders  have  a  particular  standard 
toward  which  they  are  working.  The  qual- 
ities considered  as  most  important  by  one 
breeder  may  not  be  considered  as  such  by 
another.  A  bee  best  suited  for  a  southern 
climate  may  not  be  the  best  for  our  north- 
ern States,  and  vice  versa. 

Mr.  Hooper  makes  a  statement  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  article  with  which  but  few 
breeders  in  the  United  States  will  agree ;  at 
least  we  donH  quite  agree  with  him  where 
he  says  that  those  virgins  which  mate  on 
the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  days  gener- 
ally turn  out  to  be  drone-layers,  or  start 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  .John  Stevensen  among  their  bees  in  Everton,  Mo. 


laying  drone  eggs  before  they  commence  to 
lay  worker  eggs.  We  know  nothing  about 
the  weather  conditions  in  Jamaica.  Prob- 
ably the  weather  does  not  interfere  with  the 
natural  inclination  of  the  virgins  to  the 
same  extent  it  does  here;  but  in  our  own 
experience,  where  nice  days  are  the  rule, 
virgins  will  mate  (the  majority  of  them)  in 
from  six  to  nine  days.  A  small  per  cent 
will  mate  both  before  and  after  that  time. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  weather  condi- 
tions interfere,  or  where  a  virgin  is  other- 
wise prevented  from  taking  her  flight,  she 
may  be  mated  considerably  after  the  twelfth 
day,  and  turn  out  to  be  as  good  and  long- 
lived  as  any  queen.  However,  circumstances 
alter  cases.  Where  a  virgin  is  kept  in  a 
cage  till  ten  or  twelve  days  old  she  may 
turn  out  to  be  a  failure;  while  the  same 
queen,  if  kept  in  a  nucleus  and  prevented 
from  taking  flight  for  two  weeks  merely  by 
inclement  weather, 
has  a  much  better 
chance  for  becoming 
a  good  queen. 

An  old  beeman 
from  whom  we  got 
our  first  pointers  on 
bees  many  years  ago 
(he  was  a  doctor  and 
a  close  student  of 
nature)  told  us  that 
he  would  a  little  rath- 
er have  queens  reared 
so  late  in  the  fall 
that  the  young 
queens  would  not  be- 
gin laying  till  the 
next  spring.  When 
we  asked  him  why  he 
preferred  such 
queens  he  claimed 
that  they  were  hard- 
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ier.  We  can  not  say  whether  he  made  suf- 
ficient experiments  along  this  line  to  know, 
or  whetluer  he  simply  held  to  this  as  a 
theory.  In  our  experience  we  can  not  recall 
that  we  have  ever  noticed  any  difference. 

From  a  theoretical  point  of  view  a  hardy, 
long-lived  queen  ought  to  produce  long- 
lived  bees.  The  longevity  of  a  worker  bee 
depends  upon  the  disposition  of  the  colony, 
to  a  great  extent.  The  workers  of  a  ner- 
vously disposed  colony  are  almost  always 
shorter-lived.  They  may  be  out  mornings 
somewhat  earlier,  and  possibly  out  later 
evenings;   yet   every   touch   of  their   hive 


brings  them  boiling  out ;  every  ray  of  sun- 
light seems  to  bring  them  forth  in  quest  of 
stores.  When  it  comes  to  wintering  here  in 
the  North,  such  bees  won't  winter  as  well  as 
the  quieter  bees,  the  main  reason  being  that 
they  won't  cluster  as  closely.  They  have  a 
sort  of  tendency  to  spread  out  over  the 
combs  more  than  the  quiet  bees.  It  is  our 
candid  opinion  that  the  lack  of  longevity  in 
some  bees  is  due  to  their  foolish  habits  rath- 
er than  to  the  lack  of  some  inherited  quality 
from  the  queen,  such  as  physical  hardi- 
ness. 
Bellevue,  Ohio. 


mPSOVEMENT  BY  SELECTION  IN  BBEEDINO  IS  OSADUAL 


BY  R.  M.  SPENCER 


Many  articles  have  been  written  on  the 
subject  of  the  best  bees,  the  rearing  of 
queens,  etc.,  all  of  which  lead  up  to  the 
same  point — the  production  of  the  most 
honey.  We  are  all  well  aware  that  there 
are  certain  races  of  bees  that  cap  their 
boney  whiter — ^for  example,  the  blacks ;  oth- 
ers that  swarm  considerably — the  Camio- 
lans ;  a  cross  of  the  blacks  with  some  other 
race  like  the  Italians  makes  a  better  bee 
for  the  production  of  fancy  comb  honey, 
while  the  Camiolan  is  a  better  bee  for  in- 
crease on  account  of  its  tendency  to  swarm. 
If  the  producers  were  all  running  for  ex- 
tracted honey  there  would  be  a  far  greater 
gain  in  the  purity  of  the  bees  in  the  coun- 
try, owing  to  the  fact  that  black  stock  would 
be  almost  eliminated.  A  race  of  bees  that 
will  gather  more  honey  is  desired  by  the 
extracted-honey  producer;  and  thus  a  terri- 
tory where  extracted-honey  production  is 
the  rule  is  the  best  for  rearing  pure  queens. 

As  Doolittle  says  in  his  department  in  the 
January  1st  issue,  there  is  no  race  that 
excels  the  dark  Italians  for  honey-gathering 
qualities,  and  there  is  no  question  but  that 
these  bees  are  the  ones  for  the  extracted- 
honey  producer.  The  question,  then,  is  how 
to  produce  mothers  from  these  queens  which 
the  apiarist  buys  from  the  queen-breeder 
who  is  breeding  from  the  best  Italian 
stock. 

All  honey-producers  know  that  there  is  a 
great  difference  in  the  production  of  honey 
from  different  colonies  in  the  same  yard 
bred  from  the  same  mother,  and  this  differ- 
ence can  not  always  be  accounted  for,  even 
by  the  most  experienced  apiarist  or  queen- 
breeder.  If  it  were  possible  to  do  so  the 
poor  queens  could  be  superseded  at  once, 
and  far  more  headway  made,  as  in  poultry- 
raising,  for  instance.    This  brings  us  down 


to  the  proposition  of  breeding  from  queens 
that  produce  workers  that  make  a.  certain 
average  in  a  yard. 

Years  ago  I  had  a  certain  colony  that 
gathered  seventeen  ten-frame  supers  of  nine 
frames  each  of  extracted  honey,  which  su- 
pers averaged  about  30  pounds  of  honey 
each.  The  average  yield  in  this  yard  was 
about  200  pounds  per  colony.  Any  breeder 
knows  that,  if  I  had  reared  100  queens 
from  the --one  queen  whose  bees  made  sucn 
a  record,  it  would  have  been  doubtful 
whether  I  could  have  secured  one  that  would 
have  equaled  the  original  colony  in  honey- 
gathering. 

The  most  practical  plan  for  the  apiarist 
is  to  use  any  one  of  the  well-tried  methods 
of  rearing  queens,  and  select  several  queens 
to  rear  from,  whose  bees  show  better  honey- 
gathering  qualities  than  the  average  in  the 
yard,  and  also  drones  from  colonies  show- 
ing better  honey-gathering  qualities,  thus 
making  a  small  gain  each  year.  Too  little 
attention  is  paid  to  the  drones  when  breed- 
ing is  considered.  I  expect  to  see  the  day 
when  drone  brood  or  drones  will  be  shipi>ed 
by  queen-breeders  to  apiarists  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  superior  drones  for  the 
mating  of  their  queens. 

HOW   TO  PREVENT  THE  LOSS  OP  YOUNG 
QUEENS  IN  MATING. 

The  mating  of  the  queen  after  she  is 
hatched  has  bieen  one  of  the  hardest  prob- 
lems, for  so  many  of  the  young  queens  are 
lost.  It  is  usually  supposed  that  the  miss- 
ing queens  are  caught  by  birds,  or  that  they 
enter  the  wrong  hives  and  are  killed.  A 
year  ago  I  made  some  careful  experiments 
to  see  what  proportion  of  queens  became 
laying  when  requeening  by  giving  cells  due 
to  hatch  within  48  hours  after  the  old 
queens  were  removed.    In  each  of  100  hives 
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I  gave  the  bees  a  cell  as  soon  as  the  old 
queen  was  removed.  Out  of  the  entire  lot, 
less  than  one-third  became  laying  queens. 
After  this  experiment  I  again  selected  100 
colonies  and  gave  the  bees  a  cell  three  days 
after  the  old  queen  was  removed,  cutting 
out  all  the  first  cells  started  by  the  bees. 
Out  of  this  lot  about  half  became  laying 
queens.  Once  more  I  selected  100  colonies, 
but  gave  the  cells  eight  days  after  the  queens 
had  been  removed,  cutting  out  all  cells 
started  by  the  bees  as  before.  Out  of  this 
lot  fully  75  became  laying  queens.  In  each 
test  the  queens  hatched  in  over  95  per  cent 
of  the  cells  given,  showing  that  the  loss 
came  after  the  queens  emerged. 

After  the  bees  once  find  out  the  loss  of 
their  queen,  they  start  preparations  to  rear 
another.  These  preparations  are  hardly 
started  within  48  hours  when  the  young 
queen  hatches  if  the  cell  was  given  at  the 
same  time  the  old  queen  was  removed,  thus 


causing  an  abnormal  condition,  bringing 
about  the  destruction  of  the  virgin  by  the 
workers.  When  the  cells  built  by  the  bees 
at  the  time  the  old  queen  was  removed  are 
left  until  they  are  nearly  ready  to  hatch 
and  then  destroyed,  and  the  new  cell  given, 
every  thing  is  normal  and  the  virgin  que<?n 
is  accepted  at  once.  Every  apiarist  knows 
that  the  loss  of  virgins  when  mating  from 
parent  colonies  that  have  swarmed  is  not 
ver>'  large. 

Being  an  extracted-honey  producer  as 
well  as  »a  queen-breeder  I  will  say  that, 
judging  from  the  experience  1  have  had  in 
this  section,  the  pure  Italian  stock  is  the 
best,  and  I  have  made  a  gain  in  the  average 
colony  by  breeding  from  this  stock.  These 
bees  are  more  resistant  to  disease,  and  gen- 
tler to  handle.  No  mistake  can  be  made  by 
breeding  from  the  best  Italian  stock  obtain- 
able, and  "  staying  with  it." 

Nordhoff,  Cal. 


SOME  INSTANCES  OF  STRIKING  VARIATIONS  IN  QUEENS  BEARED 
UNDER  LIKE  GIRGTTMSTANGES 


BY  J.  B.  CASE 


An  article  on  queen-rearing,  to  be  of 
value,  must  not  be  the  mere  opinion  of  the 
writer,  but  must  be  based  on  the  experience 
of  one  or  more  persons.  Some  important 
inventions,  methods,  and  plans  have  come 
through  a  mere  hint  that,  perhaps,  the  giver 
did  not  profit  by.  So,  while  I  may  have 
nothing  new,  yet  it  is  possible  that  some  one 
may  get  a  hint  that  may  set  some  train  of 
thought  in  motion  that  may  result  in  some- 
thing valuable. 

When  Gleanings  was  a  quarterly  I  had 
two  or  three  stands  of  bees  in  New  Jersey. 
As  they  increased  I  found  that  some  colonies 
gave  much  better  results  than  others,  al- 
though, so  far  as  I  could  see,  all  had  an 
equal  chance.  I  had  a  buckwheat  location ; 
but  my  management  resulted  in  pure  Ital- 
ians giving  more  honey  than  blacks  or  hy- 
brids. 

In  1881  I  paid  an  extra  price  for  the 
colony  that  had  made  the  most  honey  the 
previous  year  in  a  yard  of  some  60  Italian 
colonies.  This  colony  was  very  strong,  and 
the  bees  evidently  knew  that  the  queen  was 
failing,  as  they  built  five  cells  and  swarmed 
when  apple-blossoms  were  open,  the  old 
queen  being  lost.  As  I  was  desirous  of 
getting  as  many  queens  from  the  stock  as 
possible  I  formed  nuclei  by  breaking  the 
colony  up,  and  succeeded  in  getting  five 
purely  mated  queens.  The  rest  of  the  season 
was  very  poor,  and  these  nuclei  went  into 


quarters  weak  in  bees  but  with  plenty  of 
stores  from  buckwheat.  They  were  packed 
in  thin  nucleus  hives  inside  my  large  hives 
on  four  combs  of  nearly  solid  sealed  stores 
with  chaff  all  around.  All  wintered  well; 
and  as  soon  as  they  became  crowded  they 
were  placed  in  large  hives  with  chaff  on 
both  sides  of  the  brood-nest.  Combs  were 
added  as  they  became  crowded:  and  when 
the  weather  got  warm  the  brood  was  spread, 
and  combs  of  honey  with  cappings  broken 
were  inserted,  and  those  queens  laid"some." 
There  were  in  Long  Idea  hives. 

About  the  middle  of  June,  No.  1  swarm- 
ed. The  colony  had  17  combs,  with  brood 
in  15  to  the  amount  of  1100  square  inches, 
actual  measure.  They  were  hived  on  eight 
of  the  best-filled  combs  of  brood,  and  gave 
80  lbs.  of  section  honey  from  clover  and  45 
from  buckwheat.  The  old  colony  gave  50 
lbs.  buckwheat  honey  in  sections.  The  other 
four  did  not  swarm.  No.  2  gave  140  lbs. 
(had  1000  square  inches  of  brood)  ;  No.  .3 
gave  125  lbs.;  No.  4,  110  lbs.;  No.  5  gave 
the  average  of  the  whole  yard — about  07 
lbs.  Here  were  five  queens  reared  under 
apparently  the  same  conditions,  and.  so  far 
as  I  could  see,  given  the  same  chance,  yet 
one  gave  a  swarm  and  nearly  doubled  the 
honey  that  the  other  one  gave.  No.  1  gave 
excellent  daughters. 

I  moved  to  Florida  iil  1885  on  account  of 
my  health.  In  1890  1  had  a  nice  little  apiary 
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with  Italians  from  the  old  No.  I  stock.  I 
concluded  to  rear  queens  for  the  market, 
and  bought  some  good  Italian  queens  for 
my  poorer  colonies;  got  a  Doolittle  breeder, 
and  in  1891  offered  queens  for  sale. 

In  1894  I  bought  a  breeder  from  Elmer 
Hutchinson  that  was  a  dandy.  I  sold  Han-> 
Mitchel,  Hawks  Park,  Fla.,  17  queens.  The 
next  year  was  the  *'  banner  year  "  for  this 
part  of  Florida  for  honey.  Mr.  Mitchel 
reported  that  all  the  queens  were  good,  and 
helped  greatly  to  give  him  his  large  yield 
— an  average  of  380  lbs.,  I  believe — but  one 
had,  by  actual  weight,  given  over  600  lbs. 
These  queens  were  reared  as  carefully  as  I 
knew  how,  and  the  bees  were  managed  by 
one  of  the  best  beekeepei's  of  that  or  prob- 
ably any  other  day.    Why  the  difference? 

A  few  years  ago  I  sent  one  of  the  most 
prominent  beekeepers  of  Texas  six  queens 
— ^untested.  The  next  year  he  wrote  me  that 
one  of  the  queens  he  bought  of  me  was  one 
of  the  best  he  had  ever  owned,  and  was  so 
valuable  that  she  ought  to  be  used  for  a 
breeder;  that  she  was  extraordinarily  pro- 
lific, and  that  her  colony  had  made  a  sur- 
prising amount  of  honey.  I  arranged  to 
have  her  sent  to  me.  She  was  medium  in 
size,  but  was  the  best  all-around  breeder  I 
ever  owned,  as  she  transmitted  her  good 
qualities  in  a  large  measure  to  her  daugh- 
ters. Were  all  her  eggs  capable  of  produc- 
ing good  queens? 

The  six  queens  mentioned  above  were  all 
reared  from  the  same  mother,  within  a  few 
days,  and  under  the  same  conditions  as 
nearly  as  I  could  give  them.  There  was  no 
complaint  about  the  other  five;  but  what 
accounts  for  this  one  being  so  far  superior 
to  the  others?  Queens  reared  from  the 
above  queen,  just  before  she  died  of  old 
age,  seemed  to  be  just  as  good  as  those 
reared  when  she  was  in  her  prime.  While 
an  extra-good  queen  can  not  be  told  from 
her  looks,  yet  the  most  satisfactory  breed- 


el's  I  have  had  have  been  of  good  appear- 
ance, and  medium  to  rather  large.  How- 
ever, one  "  fancy  "  breeder  that  I  paid  a 
high  price  for  was  one  of  the  poorest  breed- 
ers or  queens  that  I  ever  owned;  but  she 
was  a  beauty  to  look  at. 

A  heavy  honey -flow,  when  bees  store 
honey  around  and  on  the  cells,  is  not  a 
good  time  to  rear  queens.  Some  of  the  poor- 
est queens  I  have  reared  were  reared  during 
a  heavy  flow  of  honey.  Some  very  large 
queens  are  worthless,  while  some  very  small 
ones  are  prolific;  therefore  size  does  not 
mark  a  queen's  value. 

From  some  cause  some  virgins — fine  ones 
too — are  ver>'  slow  to  mate  when  all  condi- 
tions seem  to  be  favorable.  I  think  the 
slow  ones  account  for  most  of  the  drone- 
layers.  Perhaps  poor  drones  are  the  cause 
frequently.  Virgins  delayed  from  mating 
on  account  of  the  weather  are  not  so  likely 
to  be  drone-layers  as  those  that  are  slow 
from  no  apparent  reason.  Is  the  fault  in 
the  egg,  feeding,  or  method? 

T  believe  the  following  points  are  essen- 
tial in  order  to  rear  good  queens: 

1.  Use  the  best  breeder  available. 

2.  Use  the  best  cell-builders  in  the  yard. 

3.  Make  the  conditions,  just  as  nearly  as 
possible,  to  conform  to  the  natural  condi- 
tions when  bees  are  contented  and  prosper- 
ing, somewhere  near  the  comb-building 
point,  when  bees  are  feeding  their  young 
lavishly,  but  not  swamping  them  with  hon- 
ey. 

4.  Never  use  a  larsa  that  has  been  starved 
at  some  time  in  her  existence,  or  that  has 
not  had  an  abundance  of  food  of  the  right 
consistency,  and  destroy  all  larvae  not  well 
fed,  or  that  have  had  honey  stored  around 
the  cell. 

Briefl3%  I  consider  these  to  be  important 
points  in  rearing  the  best  queens.  I  don't 
know  it  all.     Who  does? 

Port  Orange,  Fla. 


THE  VALTJE  OF  CAREFULLY  KEPT  RECORDS  IN  BREEDINO 


BY  r.  F.  BENDER 


T  think  that  the  breeding  of  bees  is  one 
of  the  most  important  matters  connected 
with  our  pursuit.  "  Pick  the  best  colony 
and  raise  all  your  queens  from  that"  sounds 
very  simple,  yet  T  don't  remember  a  season 
when  I  ever  did  just  that — partly  because 
I  could  never  be  sure  which  was  the  best 
colony,  and  partly  because  I  feared  the 
effect  of  in-breeding  if  I  stuck  too  closely 
to  one  family.  While  it  is  not  easy  to  choose 
the  best  colony,  all  things  considered,  it  is 


not  difficult,  out  of  a  hundred  or  two  hun- 
dred colonies,  to  select  a  dozen  or  more  that 
are  far  above  the  average.  It  is  quite  a 
help  to  have  a  large  number  to  select  from. 
When  the  bees  are  hauled  to  the  outyards 
in  the  spring,  all  the  best  are  left  for  the 
homo  apiary,  as  I  expect  to  rear  all  my 
queens  there;  and  those  colonies  that  are 
not  used  for  queens  will  furnish  drones  of 
the  best  quality. 
In  selecting  a  queen  mother  th^  amount 
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of  honey  stored  is  the  first  item.  The  dozen 
or  so  showing  the  highest  yields  are  graded 
according  to  that ;  then  those  having  serious 
faults  are  marked  out.  By  queen-rearing 
time  the  choice  has  usually  narrowed  down 
to  three  or  four;  and  if  all  seem  equally 
good  I  prefer  to  breed  from  all  of  them.  In 
general^  all  faults  except  bad  temper  and 
propolizing  will  help  to  reduce  the  yield  of 
the  colony,  and  so  need  not  be  specially 
noticed.  For  instance,  swarming  or  bad 
wintering  will  usually  put  the  colony  below 
the  average  in  storing,  and  so  rule  it  out. 

A  system  of  records  is  a  necessity  if  one 
is  trying  to  build  up  a  good  strain  of  bees. 
A  record  must  be  kept  of  the  age  of  each 
queen,  the  amount  of  honey  produced,  and 
the  number  of  the  colony  from  which  the 
queen  came.  For  example,  my  best  queen 
the  past  season  was  marked  on  the  record 
32qll,  meaning  that  the  queen  was  reared 
in  1911,  from  brood  obtidned  from  colony 
No.  32.  By  looking  over  my  records  I  find 
that  a  dozen  or  more  sisters  of  this  queen 
are  still  living,  and  that  nearly  all  have 
produced  exceptionally  good  colonies.  Tum- 
mg  to  the  1911  record  we  find  that  the 
mother  of  these  queens  came  in  like  manner 
from  29q08;  and  we  can  trace  any  queen 
back  and  discover  all  her  relationships  as 
far  back  as  1899,  when  my  system  of  rec- 
ord-keeping was  begun. 

If  one  is  rearing  queens  to  be  used  in 
comb-honey  production  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  track  of  the  finish  and  filling  of  sec- 
tions as  well  as  of  the  number.  Some 
colonies  will  store  a  lot  of  honey,  but  will 
put  so  much  propolis  on  the  cappings  that 
the  honey  must  be  sold  for  No.  2.  Some 
will  make  a  start  in  every  section,  even  in  a 
light  flow,  and  leave  the  majority  of  them 
unfinished  or  very  light  in  weight.  Others 
will  start  only  a  few  sections  at  a  time,  and 
fill  them  full  as  they  go.  I  had  a  weak 
colony  the  past  season  that  gave  18  plump 
sections  weighing  a  full  pound  each,  3  partly 
filled,  and  7  with  the  foundation  untouched. 
I  regret  that  such  colonies  are  usually  below 
the  average  in  the  amount  of  honey  stored. 

Sometimes  it  is  a  strong  temptation  to 
use  a  queen  whose  bees  are  very  gentle  and 
beautiful,  and  only  moderate  as  to  storing. 
In  such  cases  I  often  raise  just  a  few  queens 
from  her,  in  the  hope  of  getting  one  of  her 
daughters  whose  bees  have  more  energy.  To 
some  extent  each  one  must  value  the  differ- 
ent qualities  for  himself.  I  never  saw  a 
hive  of  bees  that  had  all  the  good  qualities 
in  perfection,  with  none  of  the  bad.  Per- 
sonal! v  I  dislike  cross  bees  of  all  things,  so 
a  touch  of  bad  temper  cancels  all  merits  for 
me.     There  is  less  wear  on  my  ner\*es  in 


working  two  colonies  of  gentle  bees  thaD 
one  of  cross  ones,  and  it  takes  me  quite  a 
little  longer  to  go  through  a  cross  colony. 

With  some  fear  of  raising  a  storm  of 
protest,  I  will  venture  to  give  my  opinion 
of  golden  or  yellow  Italians.  I  have  han- 
dled a  great  many  so-called  goldens.  At 
one  time  I  had  an  entire  apiary  of  them, 
with  queens  from  all  the  leading  breeders 
of  yellow  stock.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to 
me  that  1  can  not  afford  to  keep  them. 
Their  beauty  and  quietness  on  the  comix 
are  very  pleasant  to  see.  They  defend  their 
hives  better  against  moth  and  robbers  than 
any  other  bees  I  have  ever  handled,  and  I 
think  they  do  nicer  work  in  finishing  sec- 
tions than  the  common  Italians.  But  as  to 
quantity  of  honey  stored  they  range  from 
zero  to  moderate.  I  have  had  a  few  colonies 
that  would  hardly  gather  a  living  in  a  good 
season.  Occasionally  one  finds  so-called 
goldens  that  are  good  workers,  but  with  a 
villainous  temper,  which  I  suppose  comes 
from  Cyprian  blood.  I  have  always  found 
goldens,  even  the  gentlest,  very  difficult  to 
introduce  queens  to,  the  loss  by  actual  count 
being  three  times  as  great  as  when  introduc- 
ing to  common  stock. 

A  queen  can  not  usually  be  considered 
tested  for  honey  production  before  she  is 
two  years  old.  I  never  like  to  give  a  queen 
credit  for  good  work  until  all  the  bees  in 
the  hive  are  of  her  blood.  This  does  not 
usually  occur  before  the  end  of  the  first 
season.  The  second  season  is  the  real  test 
of  her  worker  progeny,  and  we  begin  to  use 
her  as  a  breeder  about  the  beginning  of  her 
third  laying  season,  or  the  end  of  her  second 
year.  I  remember  only  one  case  where  I 
was  able  to  use  a  breeding  queen  at  one 
year  old,  on  the  strength  of  an  unusual 
record  made  on  the  fall  flow.  I  have  some 
prejudice  in  favor  of  breeding  from  young- 
er queens  if  we  had  any  way  of  deciding 
which  ones  to  use. 

I  like  to  buy  a  few  queens  each  year  for 
the  sake  of  introducing  new  blood,  but 
never  use  them  or  their  descendants  as 
breeders  unless  they  prove  superior  to  my 
original  stock,  which  has  not  happened 
lately.  I  have  bought  no  imported  Italians 
for  many  years,  as  I  have  always  found 
them  inferior  for  comb  honey.  Of  other 
races  than  Italians,  I  shall  say  nothing  in 
this  article  except  that  I  no  longer  keep 
them. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  selection  for 
hardiness  or  resistance  to  disease,  because 
these  things  largely  take  care  of  themselves. 
If  you  want  hardy  bees,  expose  them  to 
hard  conditions,  and  only  the  hardy  will 
survive,  of  course.    But  I  have  never  done 
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Fig.   1. 


-B.  M.  Caraway's  apiary  of  175  colonies  all  ready  for  the  honey-flow, 
the  result  of  breeding. 


The  uniformity  shows 


that,  and  don^t  think  I  ever  shall,  except 
where  the  hard  conditions  come  naturally 
and  can  not  be  avoided. 

Some  think  that  swarming,  stinging, 
propolizing,  etc.,  are  merely  signs  of  ener- 
gy, and  that  we  must  put  up  with  such  bad 
qualities  if  we  are  to  get  good  workers.  If 
1  were  going  to  buy  a  mule  I  would  hardly 


pick  a  vicious  kicker  in  the  hope  of  getting 
a  good  work  animal.  Kicking  and  stinging 
are  both  manifestations  of  energy,  to  be 
sure;  but  in  both  cases  it  is  energy  misap- 
plied, and  our  aim  in  breeding  bees  is  to 
get  the  living  force  of  them  applied  for  our 
benefit. 

Newman,  111. 


WHAT  I  BEQUntE  IN  A  BBEEDING  QUEEN 


BY  B.   M.  CARAWAY 


At  the  outset  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have 
put  more  thought  on  breeding  for  improve- 
ment than  on  any  other  phase  of  beekeep- 
ing. Every  thing  centers  around  breeding, 
and  around  breeding  centers  the  queen  and 
her  subjects.  For  one  I  believe  we  can 
improve  bees  and  build  them  up  to  a  higher 
d^^ee  of  efficiency.  To  prove  this  I  have 
been  selecting  my  breeders  for  several  years 
past  with  this  in  mind.  I  select  the  colonies 
that  store  the  most  surplus  honey;  and  as 
I  have  over  400  colonies  to  select  from  I 
have  an  excellent  chance  to  get  the  best.  All 
that  make  a  high  record  I  mark,  and  from 
these  record-makers  I  select  the  queens  that 
come  nearest  my  ideal. 

I  want  a  breeding  queen  to  be  yellow,  of 
good  size,  and  slightly  slender  rather  than 
with  too  thick  an  abdomen.  The  queen  that 
is  a  trifle  slender  is,  as  a  rule,  the  most 
prolific;  and  a  queen  to  be  a  breeder  must 
be  prolific.    Her  bees  must  be  evenly  mark- 


ed, must  show  three  yellow  bands,  must  be 
uniform  in  size  and  color  (I  prefer  them  of 
medium  size),  and  they  must  be  gentle.  I 
would  not  use  a  queen  for  a  breeder  if  her 
bees  were  bad  about  stinging.  I  prefer  to 
have  the  bees  cap  their  honey  with  an  air- 
space under  the  cappings,  as  this  gives  the 
honey  a  much  finer  appearance. 

The  final  test  comes  after  the  bees  from 
such  a  queen  have  graded  well  in  all  the 
above  points;  and  that  test  is  that  the  queen 
must  be  able  to  duplicate  herself  in  queens 
— that  is,  the  larger  per  cent  of  her  daugh- 
ters must  be  prolific,  must  have  a  slender 
abdomen,  and  be  yellow.  It  does  not  matter 
whether  they  are  yellow  to  the  tip,  but  they 
must  be  mostly  yellow.  I  select  the  mothers 
of  the  drones  with  the  same  care  that  I 
select  the  mothers  of  the  queens.  This  is 
very  important. 

Did  you  ever  notice  how  much  bees  in  the 
same  hive  vary  in  sizet  A  queen  that  pro- 
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duces  bees  of  all  sizes  does  not  suit  me  for 
a  breeding  queen,  for  it  could  hardly  be 
expected  that  her  queens  would  be  all  of 
the  same  size.  It  costs  a  queen-breeder  no 
more  to  use  a  breeding  queen  that  produces 
queens  of  regular  size  and  color.  However, 
no  one  must  expect  to  get  all  good  queens 
of  regular  size  and  color,  even  from  the  best 
breeder  in  the  world,  unless  the  cells  are 
built  in  a  colony  that  is  full  of  young  bees; 
and  they  must  have  a  natural  honey-flow  or 
else  one  as  near  natural  as  possible,  brought 
about  by  stimulative  feeding. 

One  colony  should  not  have  more  than  18 
cells  to  build  at  one  time.  The  bees  will 
build  more  than  18,  but  some  of  the  young 
queens  will  probably  be  undersized  or  off 
color.  Furthermore,  unless  the  cell-build- 
ing colony  is  strong  and  composed  of  many 
young  bees,  even  with  18  cells  there  may  be 
some  undersized  virgins.  This  condition  will 
be  found  more  often  in  case  of  a  cell-build- 
ing colony  that  has  too  many  cells  to  build 
at  a  time.  The  bees  can  not  care  for  all  of 
the  cells  properly,  and  the  outside  ones 
suffer  for  warmth  and  food  while  the  cells 
near  the  center  have  every  advantage. 
Nearly  always  the  small  virgins  come  from 
these  outside  cells. 

Fig.  1,  accompanying  illustration,  shows 
one  of  my  apiaries — 175  colonies  in  all — 
and  they  were  ready  for  the  honey-flow. 
Every  hive  was  full  of  bees  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  from  one  side  to  the  olhei, 
excepting  a  few  containing  nuclei  that  I 
had  formed  a  short  time  before  for  increase. 
This  proves  that  it  is  worth  while  to  select 
a  queen  for  better  bees. 

I  much  prefer  that  all  virgins  should  be 
mated  and  laying  by  the  time  they  are  ten 
days  old,  and  not  over  twelve  at  the  most. 
Virgins  that  are  not  mated  before  they  are 
twelve  days  old  make  poor  queens,  as  a 
rule,  and  are  likely  to  be  drone-layers,  or 


Pia.  2. — A  ne^lect«d  colony  in  a  neglected  hive  is 
not  a  good  business  proposition. 


Fig.  3. — ^The  inside  of  the  hive  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
A  mere  nuoIeiiB  at  the  opening  of  the  hone>-flow  is 
not  in  condition  to  do  more  than  build  up  to  fnD 
strength  by  fall. 

else  will  be  superseded  in  a  short  time.  This 
is  not  always  true,  but  I  believe  it  is  the 
rule. 

In  any  apiary  where  the  colonies  are 
headed  by  queens  that  are  reared  from  an}- 
queen  that  gives  pretty  bees  regardless  of 
other  important  qualities,  the  result  will  be 
about  as  follows:  One-third  of  the  colonies 
will  get  a  good  crop  of  honey,  one-third 
will  get  about  half  a  crop,  and  the  other 
third  will  just  barely  live,  and  may  have  to 
be  helped  by  the  good  colonies.  I  do  not 
think  such  bees  pay.  In  such  a  case  1  would 
recommend  the  purchase  of  a  good  breeding 
queen  from  some  queen-breeder  that  has 
good  bees,  and  head  all  colonies  with  good 
vigorous  queens  reared  from  this  one  breed- 
ing queen.  There  will  then  be  another  stor>- 
to  tell  the  next  season.  Of  course,  the  vir- 
gins must  be  mated  to  good  drones.  There 
may  be  a  few  queens  in  the  last  class  men- 
tioned above  that  will  prove  to  be  very  good 
queens  the  season  following;  but  I  do  not 
advise  placing  much  dependence  on  them. 
1  would  reconitne.  apersodirg  all  such 
queens. 

Figs.  2  and  3  show  how  some  people  keep 
bees.  Can  any  one  expect  such  a  little  colo- 
ny to  get  any  surplus  during  the  next 
honey-flow  ?  The  bees  will  do  well  to  build 
up  to  a  full  colony  and  get  into  condition  to 
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^  into  wioter  quarters  the  following  fall. 
No  matter  how  good  the  queen  is,  she  could 
not  possibly  build  up  so  small  a  nucleus  to 
be  ready  for  a  honey-flow  in  the  spring. 

These  pictures  also  explain  the  great 
difference  in  the  amount  that  some  colonies 
store.  All  must  be  strong  if  one  expects  to 
get  any  surplus  honey  during  the  honey- 
flow.  The  colony  that  has  plenty  of  good 
yviuter  stores  and  some  left  over  when  the 
next  honey-flow  arrives  is  the  one  that  will 
make  the  most  surplus.  Such  a  colony 
is  in  ideal  condition  to  winter  perfectly 
and  be  ready  with  the  "  tub  right  side  up  " 
when  the  next  honey  "  rain  "  comes.  This 
is  the  kind  of  colony  that  counts,  and  better 
breeding  helped  to  make  it  what  it  is. 

After  breeding  by  selecting  I  find  that 


the  poorest  of  my  colonies  are  ahead  of  the 
best  of  those  belonging  to  beekeepers  who 
have  not  paid  any  attention  to  the  question 
of  breeding.  Yes,  every  once  in  a  while 
some  one  says  that  we  can  not  improve  on 
the  average  strain  of  bees — that  the  bees 
will  revert  back  to  the  starting-point,  etc.  I 
do  not  find  that  this  is  the  case  after  ten 
years  of  careful  selection  from  the  best. 
When  I  first  started  I  had  little  black  bees. 
Later  on  I  ordered  several  Breeding  queens 
from  the  most  noted  queen-breeders  in 
America.  I  also  got  some  imported  queens, 
for  I  wanted  the  best  that  money  could  buy. 
Please  understand  that  I  am  not  trying  to 
breed  a  better  race,  only  a  better  strain  of 
the  old  three-banded  Italians. 
Mathis,  Texas. 


SUCCESSFUL  BSEEDma  OF  QUEENS  DEPENDS  ON  A  GOOD  MANY 

THINOS 


BY    W.   D.   ACHORD 


A  queen  reared  from  the  egg  or  from  the 
young  larva,  in  a  full-sized  cell,  and  sup- 
plied with  more  royal  jelly  than  she  will 
consume,  I  call  a  normal  queen.  Such  queen, 
I  contend,  will  give  good  results  in  honey, 
and  she  will  live,  perhaps,  two  or  more 
years.  She  will  also  be  large  and  strong. 
An  egg  or  larva  of  the  same  age  in  a  small 
cell  supplied  with  more  royal  jelly  than  can 
be  consumed  will  result  in  a  small  queen. 
Nevertheless  her  colony  will  give  good  re- 
sults in  honey,  and  she  will  live,  perhaps, 
two  or  more  years.  An  old  larva  in  a  full- 
sized  cell,  supplied  as  above,  will  r^ult  in  a 
full-sized  queen,  but  her  colony  will  be  no 
good  for  honey,  and  she  will  live  but  a  short 
time.  An  old  larva  in  a  small  cell,  and  not 
well  fed,  will  result  in  a  queen  not  so  large 
nor  as  good  as  the  last  one  mentioned,  and 
she  will  soon  be  dead.  What  is  worse,  often- 
times the  bees  will  fail  to  supersede  her 
successfully.  The  last  two  queens  mentioned 
will  not  commence  to  lay  as  early  as  the 
first  one.  These  conditions  often  prevail 
when  colonies  are  left  to  rear  their  own 
queens. 

In  the  foregoing  I  have  ignored  the  stock 
or  strain  of  bees.  Do  I  believe  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  stock  or  strain?  Yes,  I 
believe  that  "  blood  will  tell "  in  bees  as 
surely  as  in  people,  horses,  or  hogs — //  we 
can  control  the  mating.  There  are  a  great 
many  things  for  a  queen-breeder  to  remem- 
ber when  trying  to  produce  nothing  but 
good  queens — the  stock  to  select,  the  way 
the  work  is  done,  the  locality,  etc.  Here  1 
confess  that  I  do  not  confine  my  practice 
to  noticing  all  the  minor  details  when  se- 


lecting my  queens  to  breed  from.  I  have  five 
outyards,  600  colonies  in  all,  which  I  run 
for  honey.  On  the  hives  I  mark  the  age 
of  the  queen,  the  amount  of  honey  taken, 
whether  the  colony  tried  to  swarm,  etc.  This 
I  haVe  done  for  the  last  three  years,  and 
from  these  colonies  I  select  the  queens  to 
use  in  my  queen-yard  at  home  for  drone 
mothers  as  well  as  for  queen  mothers. 

In  color  I  prefer  the  dark  three-banded 
bees,  and  they  must  not  be  wanting  to  sting 
all  the  time,  though  I  do  not  expect  to  rear 
a  stingless  strain.  I  find  that,  if  bees  do 
not  have  energy  enough  to  resent  an  insult, 
they  do  not  have  energy  to  gather  a  big 
crop  of  honey. 

Cell-starters,  finishers,  and  nursers  must 
be  two-story  colonies,  the  hives  being  filled 
with  bees  from  top  to  bottom  and  side  to 
side.  Not  all  colonies  in  the  same  yard  are 
the  best  cell-builders.  On  this  account  poor 
queens  may  be  reared  if  one  does  not  select 
the  cell-builders.  The  larvae  must  be  young, 
and  supplied  with  more  royal  jelly  than 
they  can  consume. 

Nectar  must  be  coming  in  every  day  for 
best  results.  I  much  prefer  natural  nectar 
to  artificial  feeding.  Some  localities  are 
good  for  honey  but  not  for  queen-rearing. 
Others  are  good  for  queen-rearing  and 
honey,  while  still  others  are  good  for  queen- 
rearing  but  not  for  honey.  It  is  also  true 
that  some  are  good  for  neither  (this  is 
something  that  I  have  experienced  as  well 
as  read  about).  A  commercial  queen-breed- 
er should  have  a  good  locality  for  his  busi- 
ness or  else  quit  the  business. 

Fitzpatrick,  Ala. 
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J.  P.  Moore,  Morgan,  Ky.,  the  well-known  queen -breeder  and  honey-producer. 


J.  P.  MOOBE  AS  HIS  ASSISTANT  SEES  HIM 


BY  J.   E.  JORDAN 


To  the  readers  of  Gleanings  who  have 
not  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Mr.  J.  P. 
Moore,  the  queen-breeder,  I  will  try  to  give 
a  correct  idea  of  him.  If  anybody  should 
come  in  at  the  Moore  farm  between  the 
hours  of  sunrise  and  sunset,  and  want  to 
talk  to  J.  P.  (as  he  is  known)  he  would 
have  to  keep  moving  all  the  time.  He  is  on 
the  go  constantly,  and  can  keep  at  it  longer 
than  any  other  man  I  ever  knew.  He  is  53 
years  young,  and  looks  about  38 — hair 
slightly  twinged  with  gray,  and  inclined  to 
curl. 

I  really  believe  the  reason  for  his  activity 
and  youthful  appearance  is  on  account  of 
his  good  care  of  his  stomach.  Fruits  of  all 
kinds,  either  cooked  or  uncooked,  come  first 


in  the  morning  and  last  at  night.  Wheat, 
cooked  and  uncooked,  is  also  a  favorite  with 
him. 

Mr.  Moore  does  not  have  much  to  say  to 
any  one;  but  when  a  visitor  begins  to  talk 
bees  he  has  hit  a  subject  that  he  can  talk  on 
from  morning  till  night.  It  is  a  hard  matter 
to  ruffle  his  temper.  He  is  the  best-natured 
beekeeper  you  ever  saw.  Why?  Because 
he  has  the  best-natured  bees  that  you  ever 
saw. 

The  secret  of  his  success  is  due  to  his 
ability  to  keep  at  it  so  long  at  a  time. 
Cleanliness  is  another  of  his  great  traits; 
and  every  queen  that  goes  out  or  every  can 
of  honey  that  is  sold,  may  be  depended  on 
in  that  line. 


THE  DANGER  IN  BREEDING  EXCLUSIVELT  FROM  ONE  STOCK 


BY  W.  A.  H.  tilLSTRAP 


One  of  the  first  questions  to  puzzle  the 
breeder  of  bees  is  a  choice  between  breeding 
one  strain  of  bees  or  bringing  breeders  from 
distant  breeders.  Like  the  Irishman,  I  say, 
"  Of  all  the  exthrames,  give  me  the  middle 
one." 

To  "  line  breed  "  fixes  certain  character- 
istics as  no  promiscuous  breeding  will.    By 


taking  a  few  first-class  colonies  and  keeping 
their  increase  from  crossing  with  other  bees 
one  will  in  time  produce  a  strain  of  bees 
with  a  type  different  from  any  he  is  likely 
to  find.  It  is  surprising  how  many  distinct 
strains  are  built  up  this  way. 

It  might  do  to  let  the  matter  of  selection 
stop  at  that  if  vitality  could  remain  nnim- 
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paired  without  introducing  new  blood;  but 
it  is  bound  to  cause  trouble  sooner  or  later. 
The  first  defect  of  continuous  breeding  of 
one  stock,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  is  a  prone- 
ness  to  paralysis.  Whyt  The  nerves  are 
deranged,  just  as  in  some  of  the  royal  fam- 
ilies of  Europe.  Paralysis  is  a  nervous 
disease.  Some  say  in-breeding  can  not  pro- 
duce bad  results  in  bees ;  but  I  am  convinced 
it  has  seriously  deteriorated  one  good  strain 
of  Italian  bees. 

My  experience  with  bees  has  been  confined 
to  stock  from  one  or  more  breeders  in  each 
of  eleven  or  more  States  and  Italy.  The 
only  varieties  tried  are  Carniolan,  Cyprian, 
Syrian,  blacks,  and  Italians.  The  Italian 
from  Italy  and  the  yellow  descendants  of 
the  same,  bred  by  many  in  the  United 
States,  are  so  little  alike  as  to  be  in  entirely 
different  classes  for  practical  results.   Both 


dark  and  yellow  Italians  hav^e  good  and  bad 
strains;  but  the  best  strains  of  either  class 
are  not  necessarily  best  adapted  to  every 
locality. 

It  is  possible  that  some  localities  may  be 
found  where  some  other  bee  is  better  than 
the  Italian;  but  such  locations  are  scarce, 
in  my  opinion.  Ordinarily  my  belief  and 
practice  are  to  ascertain  by  actual  experi- 
ence which  is  most  satisfactory — the  light 
or  dark  Italians;  then  test  individuals  of 
promising  stock  before  raising  drones  from 
them.  Enough  outside  stock  should  be  in^ 
fused  in  the  strain  to  keep  up  vigor;  but 
radical  changes  should  be  avoided.  While 
a  breeder  may  be  trying  ever  so  hard  to 
improve  his  bees  he  should  remember  that 
others  are  trying  just  as  hard  to  improve 
the  same  general  type  of  bee. 

Modesto,  Cal. 


IS  THEBE  A  TENDENCT  ON  THE  PABT  OF  BEES  TO  BEVEBT  TO  THE 

ANCESTBAL  TYPE? 


BY  L.  W.  OROVATT 


There  was  a  case  experienced  in  queen- 
breeding  in  my  home  yard  last  sunmier 
when  eggs  hatched  in  the  hive  domain  of  a 
golden  queen,  and  grafted  four  days  after- 
ward by  my  own  hands,  developed  several 
queens  of  a  color  as  dark  as  the  average 
German  strain,  and  I  have  been  casting 
about  without  satisfactory  results  for  the 
logical  reason. 

Some  may  say  that  I  got  queens  of  black 
color  from  the  German  brood.  This  is  not 
the  case,  though,  for  the  cells  were  grafted. 
The  colony  from  which  the  larvas  were  taken 
was  undoubtedly  Italian  of  a  very  percep- 
tible marking;  and  to  clinch  the  proposition 
I  will  state  that  the  cell  cups  were  all  on  a 
stick — of  the  artificial  or  wooden  type — 
and  there  wasn't  an  egg  from  the  former 
German  queen  tolerated  until  I  could  breed 
Italians  in  the  hive.  In  fact,  I  had  removed 
every  comb  excepting  a  few  which  had  well- 
sealed  brood  in  them. 

Now,  what  I  want  to  know  is  this :  Could 
the  golden  queen  from  which  I  was  grafting 
have  in  any  manner,  through  a  previous 
generation,  been  by  blood  related  to  some 
German  racet  If  so,  would  there  have  been 
such  a  sudden  and  violent  reversion  of  type, 
and  the  young  "  mother  bees "  have  so 
changed  in  color  from  the  time  of  grafting 
to  hatching  as  almost  to  be  mistaken  for  a 
German  t 

Candidly,  the  thing  has  stuck  in  my  mind, 
and  I  have  often  studied  over  the  proposi- 
tion; but  it  is  seemingly  no  clearer  to-day 


than  it  was  when,  in  the  mild  mid-afternoon 
sun  of  the  balmy  summer  day  in  Dixie,  I 
removed  my  queen-nursery  cage  from  the 
cell-building  colony.  The  cells  had  been 
placed  in  the  Titoff  nursery  cages  on  the 
eighth  day  to  avoid  loss,  as  I  was  busy  with 
other  matters  and  hardly  expected  to  reach 
the  ripe  cells  in  time  to  prevent  a  youngster 
emerging  and  "wrecking"  the  remaining 
cells. 

Surely  it  looks  like  atavism  beyond  per- 
adventure;  but  who  is  qualified  to  say  if 
this  is  correct? 

Savannah,  Ga.,  Feb.  11. 

[The  above  was  referred  to  Dr.  Miller. 
His  reply  follows. — Ed.] 

So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  reason  why 
atavism  should  not  occur  among  bees  as 
well  as  among  other  living  creatures.  It 
might  also  be  expected  to  occur  more  readily 
in  your  golden  stock  than  among  three- 
banders,  since  golden  stock  is  something 
comparatively  recent,  and  not  so  nearly  a 
fixed  type  as  the  three-banders.  Moreover, 
it  is  more  likely  that  in  previous  genera- 
tions some  black  blood  had  worked  into  the 
golden  than  into  the  three-band  stock. 

You  do  not  say  positively ;  but  from  your 
saying  "  several  queens  "  I  take  it  that  all 
the  queens  in  that  particular  lot  were  dark. 
I  hardly  think  atavism  is  likely  to  occur  in 
such  a  wholesale  way — more  likely  there 
would  be  a  single  one  of  the  lot  showing; 
variation. 
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Uri  Hammond,  Viyiaii,  Louisiana.     Master  Hammond  has  "  kept  bees  "  in  two  Statee. 


You  speak  of  "  a  sudden  and  violent 
reversion  of  type  .  .  .  changed  in  color 
from  the  time  of  grafting  to  hatching."  I 
do  not  understand  that  a  change  occurs 
during  that  time  from  atavism,  but  rather 
that  atavism  dates  back  to  the  earliest  time 
of  the  germ.  And  yet  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  change  might  have  occurred  in 
color  during  those  few  days;  for  cool 
weather,  scant  food,  or  some  other  circum- 
stance may  sometimes  make  the  royal  prog- 
eny of  a  pure  Italian  queen  quite  dark  in 
color,  when  her  previous  and  subsequent 
progeny  appears  as  yellow  as  herself.  But 
that's  not  atavism. 

After  all  this  has  been  said,  it  remains 
an   open  question  whether  there   was  any 


black  blood  at  all  in  the  case.  There  may 
or  there  may  not  have  been.  You  do  not 
say,  for  you  say  nothing  about  the  worker- 
})rogeny  of  these  dark  queens.  And  that's 
the  deciding  factor.  If  the  worker-progeny 
be  mixed  as  to  the  matter  of  yellow  bands, 
the  queen  can  not  claim  to  be  pure,  no  mat- 
ter how  yellow.  If  the  workers  are  uni- 
formly three-banded,  then  the  queen  need 
not  hesitate  to  claim  purity,  be  she  black 
as  night.  Some  queens  direct  from  Italy 
are  as  dark  as  queens  of  black  blood,  but 
their  workers  are  all  right  as  to  color. 

You  may  have  had  a  case  of  atavism ;  but 
it  is  not  at  all  proven,  and  is  quite  doubt- 
ful. C.  C.  Miller. 

Marengo,  111. 


FOUB  HUNDRED  QUEENS  FROM  ONE  OOLONT 


BY  ARTHUR  C.  MILLER 


In  a  recent  issue  of  Gleanings  I  spoke 
of  one  colony  of  bees  producing  about  four 
hundred  fine  queen-cells  in  one  season,  and 
being  a-  rousing  colony  at  the  finish.  The 
editor  tells  me  that  many  of  his  readers 
want  the  particulars,  and  no  wonder  they 
do;  for  either  I  told  a  **  whopper  "  or  else 
have  something  worth  dollars  to  the  frater- 
nity. 

It  is  worth  dollars  to  all  who  will  master 
it ;  but  I  tell  you  at  the  start  it  is  not  for 
the  careless  man  nor  for  the  man  who  fails 


to  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time  in  the 
right  way.  On  the  other  hand,  it  calls  for 
less  work,  less  care,  and  less  attention  b\ 
many  times,  than  it  does  to  produce  the 
same  number  of  cells  by  any  other  system. 
Not  only  is  its  cost  in  labor  much  less  per 
cell,  but  its  cost  in  colonies  is  very  markedly 
smaller. 

According  to  commonly  accepted  belief, 
a  colony  will  not  (or  can  not)  construct 
more  than  about  one  dozen  good  cells  at  a 
time,  and  should  never  be  used  to  construct 
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another  batch  until  it  has  been  returned  to 
its  brood  and  allowed  to  remain  thereon 
until  well  re-enforced  by  more  young  bees. 
Tliis  is  speaking  of  the  general  custom — 
individual  systems,  mayhap,  modifying  it 
slightly.  In  other  words,  it  takes  the  work 
of  about  thirty  colonies  to  produce  four 
hundred  cells  by  commonly  accepted  meth- 
ods ;  or  using  one  colony  six  times  during  a 
season  means  that  five  colonies  must  be 
withdrawn  from  honey-producing,  and  bo 
devoted  to  the  task  of  raising  four  hundred 
queens.  The  cost  in  dollars  and  cents  you 
may  figure  for  yourself. 

The  improved  system  is  any  thing  but 
new  in  most  of  its  details;  but  it  does  have 
a  few  features  peculiar  to  itself,  and  on 
these  features  its  success  to  a  considerable 
extent  hinges.  It  is  known  hereabout  as  the 
*•  Fuller  system,"  having  been  worked  out 
and  brought  to  success  by  Mr.  0.  F.  Fuller, 
of  Blackstone,  Mass. 

It  is  based  on  the  old  idea  of  having  cells 
6uilt  in  a  colon}'  with  a  laying  queen,  cells 
and  queen  being  kept  apart  by  queen-ex- 
eluding  metal.  Mr.  Fuller's  early  efforts 
followed  much  the  lines  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Sladen;  but  he  soon  began  to  change  and 
modify  in  his  efforts  to  secure  more  uni- 
form results,  and  it  is  to  some  of  these 
changes  that  his  success  is  due. 

His  mechanical  appliances  are  fev/.  He 
uses  a  double-walled  chaff-packed  hive  wide 
enough  to  hold  twelve  frames,  using  this 
size  for  convenience  in  manipulation.  The 
hive  has  a  tight  partition  of  queen-exclud- 
ing metal  so  placed  as  to  make  one  com- 
partment ample  for  easy  handling  of  four 
frames,  and  in  this  chamber  the  queen  is 
kept.  Furthermore,  the  entrance  to  this 
part  is  protected  by  the  same  sort  of  ex- 
cluder metal.  The  entrance  to  the  cell-con- 
taining part  is  not  so  protected,  and  in  this 
feature  his  system  is  the  opposite  of  all  the 
others,  and  to  it  I  ascribe  much  of  his  suc- 
cess. Reverse  it  and  his  success  is  no 
better  than  by  any  of  the  older  plans  of  a 
similar  nature. 

His  other  appliances  are  the  common 
wooden  cell-cup  holders,  metal  bars  punch- 
ed with  holes  to  carry  the  wooden  cells,  and 
frames  in  which  these  are  swung,  so  ready 
inspection  and  handling  are  secured.  So 
much  for  the  equipment. 

The  procedure  is  as  follows:  The  colony 
is  made  strong  if  not  already  so.  It  is  strong 
in  the  fall,  has  a  young  queen,  and  is  win- 
tered with  the  dividing  partition  out,  so 
usually  it  is  booming  in  the  spring.  If  it 
is  not,  it  is  made  so  by  the  addition  of 
brood  or  young  bees  or  both.  When  about 
ready  to  begin  cell-raising,  the  partition  is 
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put  in,  and  the  queen  is  shut  into  her 
compartment  and  given  four  combs,  choos- 
ing those  which  will  give  her  some  chance 
to  lay,  but  not  much.  On  the  other  side  are 
several  combs  of  brood,  honey,  and  pollen. 
At  the  start  of  the  season  Mr.  Fuller  some- 
times helps  matters  along  by  filling  this 
compartment  with  combs  of  emerging  brood 
by  adding  two  or  three  from  other  colonies. 
At  the  end  of  a  week  all  eggs  in  the  "  cell 
chamber  "  have  hatched,  all  larvss  are  too 
old  to  be  troublesome,  and  some  queen-cells 
may  have  been  started.  The  combs  are 
carefully  examined,  and  all  such  cells  are 
destroyed.  One  comb  is  now  removed,  and 
a  frame  holding  the  cell  cups  put  in  its 
place.  In  it  are  two  dozen  or  more  of  the 
wax  cups. 

Now  begins  the  important  part;  and 
unless  these  details,  which  I  will  italicize, 
are  carefully  observed,  failure  will  pretty 
surely  follow. 

Put  the  cups  at  least  one  comb-space 
from  the  partition,  and  never  fail  to  have  a 
comb  between  cells  and  the  partition.  In  a 
few  hours,  more  or  less,  a  dozen-  to  twenty 
of  the  cups  are  grafted  and  returned  to 
their  places,  and  every  other  day  more  cups 
are  grafted.  As  they  reach  maturity  they 
are  slipped  into  cages,  hung  in  the  same 
chamber,  and  the  cells  are  allowed  to  hatch 
there  if  no  nuclei  are  ready.  The  presence 
of  caged  virgins  has  no  effect  on  the  cell- 
building.  As  the  season  advances  and  the 
number  of  cells  increases  more  room  is 
given  in  the  cell-chamber,  if  needed,  by 
removal  of  a  comb  or  two.  If  additional 
frames  of  cell  cups  are  used,  be  sure  to  have 
a  comb  of  brood  between  it  and  the  other 
cell-cup  frame. 

As  combs  in  the  cell-chamber  become 
empty  of  brood,  they  are  exchanged  for 
combs  of  sealed  brood,  either  from  the 
(jueen's  compartment  or  from  some  other 
colony.  Combs  containing  eggs  or  young 
larvae  must  never  be  put  in  the  chamber 
wv7/f  the  cells.  To  make  this  easy,  Mr. 
Fuller  is  accustomed  to  keep  a  few  frames 
of  brood  in  an  upper  chamber  of  some 
coh>ny,  and  over  an  excluder,  getting  them 
from  the  queen's  chamber  or  from  some 
other  colony. 

The  manipulation  of  the  queen's  chamber 
is  important.  She  must  never  hatve  much 
room  for  laying.  Mr.  Fuller  often  had 
trouble  in  the  colonies  until  this  was  learn- 
ed. In  other  words,  the  colony  is  always 
full  of  young  nurse  bees  and  short  of  babies 
to  feed.    Supersedure  conditions! 

To  do  this  to  the  best  advantage,  it  is 
necessary  to  draw  some  of  the  sealed  brood 
from  other  colonies,  so  that,  strictly  speak- 
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ing,  one  colony  does  not  alone  and  unaided 
do  all  the  work.  But  a  comb  of  brood  now 
and  then,  taken  from  a  nucleus,  matured 
over  an  excluder  and  put  into  the  cell-build- 
ing colony,  is  really  turning  waste  material 
to  profit,  and  it  does  not  take  many  such 
during  the  season. 

Sometimes  a  colony  refuses  to  "  play  the 
game,''  and  has  to  be  discarded  for  another. 
Why  they  behave  so  we  do  not  know. 

If  honey  is  coming  freely  the  cell-biuld- 
ing  colony  will  put  up  a  surplus,  and  a 
heavy  flow  is  really  a  nuisance,  as  it  clogs 
the  combs  of  the  queen's  part  as  well  as  the 
other.  If  the  flow  is  very  light  or  inter- 
mittent, feeding  is  necessary.     Mr.  Fuller 


keeps  a  candy-feeder  on  top  of  the  queen's 
compartment,  all  the  time,  as  a  safeguard. 

In  such  hives  he  has  raised  fine  cells  in 
April  and  as  late  as  mid  October.  He  has 
had  as  high  as  eighty  cells  in  such  a  colony 
at  one  time. 

The  cell  compartment  is  the  very  finest 
place  to  keep  drones.  He  had  several 
hundred  in  one  hive  on  the  21st  of  last  De- 
cember. I'm  of  the  opinion  that  the  pres- 
ence of  drones,  and  their  liberty  to  fly,  is 
a  great  help  in  his  system,  and  I  know  that 
I  like  to  have  a  dozen  or  more  in  each  of 
my  baby  nuclei.  Drones  are  more  of  a 
help  to  us  than  we  have  supposed. 

Providence,  R.  I. 


THE  CHIEF  POINTS  TO  CONSIDEB  IN  THE  SELECTION  OF  A  BREEDER 


BY  J.  P.  ARCHDEKIN 


I  have  made  no  new  discoveries  in  the  art 
of  queen-rearing,  having 'confined  my  efforts 
to  orthodox  methods.  Of  course,  I  have  had 
my  share -of  novel  occurrences  which  call 
for  special  treatment;  but  I  will  pass  to 
more  important  things. 

The  first  thing  to  consider  is  the  breeder. 
Briefiy,  a  first-class  breeder  is  a  heavy  layer. 
Her  colony  winters  well,  the  bees  are  gentle 
to  handle,  and  are  hustlers.  These  are  the 
principal  points  to  keep  in  mind.  If  these 
can  be  combined  with  some  others,  so  much 
the  better.  The  offspring  of  some  queens 
cap  whiter  than  others;  these  are  to  be 
favored.  Some  colonies  propolize  more  than 
others.    This  trait  is  not  to  be  favored. 

As  to  her  personal  appearance,  the  queen 
should  be  fairly  large,  and  should  have  a 
thrifty  look.  While  she  should  be  active  she 
should  not  display  this  agility  by  running 
over  on  the  other  side  of  the  comb  while  you 
are  looking  at  her.  Unless  unduly  disturbed 
she  should  continue  laying  while  you  watch 
her.  She  should  be  well  marked,  and  the 
abdomen  an  even  color  throughout  its  length. 
If  one  has  a  queen  which  conforms  to  the 
above  qualifications  he  may  be  sure  he  has 
something  very  desirable.  I  have  reference 
to  the  Italian  bees,  although  the  above  is 
probably  true  of  most  of  the  other  races. 

METHOD  USED  IN  REARING. 

After  trying  various  methods  for  building 
cells  I  have  adopted  the  upper-story  system. 
As  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  strong  colony  to 
get  large  well-fed  cells  and  vigorous  queens, 
the  above  answers  the  requirements  perfect- 
ly. A  double-story  colony  is  bound  to  be 
strong.  I  use  a  queenless  colony  for  accept- 
ing the  freshly  grafted  cells.  The  grafting 
is  done  in  early  morning  or  late  afternoon. 


The  morning  grafts  are  transferred  to  the 
cell-building  colony  in  late  afternoon,  and 
the  afternoon  grafts  changed  the  first  thing 
in  the  iiu)rning.  By  this  means  I  have  been 
enabled  to  get  a  larger  number  of  cells 
accepted  than  by  any  other  method  except 
in  colonies  which  are  preparing  to  swarm. 
These  latter  are  not  available  all  the  season. 
Should  a  cool  spell  of  weather  come  early 
in  the  season  the  cells  in  the  upper  story 
will  be  safe,  whereas  they  might  be  lost  in 
the  ordinary  one-story  hive.  It  is  impor- 
tant (at  least  comfortable  to  the  operator) 
to  use  gentle  colonies  for  cell-builders.  I 
think  this  has  some  infiuence  on  the  temper 
of  the  offspring  of  the  embryo  queens. 

QUEEN  INJURED  LESS  IN  THE  MAILS  IF  NOT 
LAYING   HEAVILY   WHEN   SOLD. 

For  mating  I  use  twin  mating-boxes.  The 
frames  measure  5^x7  inches,  and  each 
side  takes  three  of  them.  This  allows  one 
to  keep  a  fairly  large  number  of  bees  in 
each  nucleus;  and  if  there  is  a  good  flow 
these  little  colonies  will  often  become  honey- 
bound.  On  the  other  hand,  if  many  of  the 
bees  are  lost  through  following  the  queen  on 
her  mating-trip  the  loss  is  not  serious  and 
is  more  readily  replaced  than  with  full- 
sized  nuclei.  I  have  found  these  latter  very 
bothersome  about  swarming  out.  Of  course, 
the  plan  has  its  drawbacks,  but  so  have  the 
others.  To  me  it  is  a  method  of  turning 
out  a  first-class  product  at  a  minimum  cost. 

Queens  mated  in  small  nuclei  will  always 
ship  well  because  they  have  never  had  an 
opportunity  to  become  fully  distended  by 
heavy  laying.  Queens  that  are  laying  hea- 
vily are  in  grave  danger  of  being  injured 
in  shipping  if  they  are  not  slowed  down  by 
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some  means  before  being  sent  out.  Then  it 
is  so  much  easier  to  find  the  queen  in  these 
little  colonies  that  the  time  saved  in  caging 
amounts  to  considerable.    It  is  very  annoy- 


ing to  have  to  search  any  length  of  time  for 
the  queen  when  one  is  in  a  hurry.    Taking 
it  all  around,  I  like  the  plan  very  much. 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


QUEEN-REARING  ON  THE  ISLAND  OF  OTPRUS 


BY  M.  G.  DERVISHIAN 


Until  within  a  very  few  years  I  obtained 
my  queens  from  natural  swarms  only,  and 
I  used  to  have  a  large  percentage  of  swarms 
every  year  in  April  and  May.  The  major- 
ity of  these  queens  were  small  in  size,  and 
weak.  The  last  two  or  three  years,  with 
the  help  of  Gubanings,  I  have  adopted  up- 
to-date  swarm-controUing  methods,  and 
during  two  seasons  I  have  had  only  two  or 
three  natural  swarms  from  between  fifty 
and  sixty  colonies.  This  improvement  has 
been  profitable,  both  for  the  production  of 
honey  and  for  vigorous  prolific  young 
queens. 

Years  ago  the  colonies  which  swarmed 
did  not  yield  any  honey,  and  those  which 
yielded  honey  could  not  produce  any  queens 
— that  is,  they  could  not  do  both  together. 
Under  the  present  scientific  methods  I  make 
.one  or  two  of  my  weak  colonies  queenless, 
and  commence  feeding.  The  bees  start 
queen-cells  which  I  destroy  before  they  are 
sealed.  I  give  cell  cups  grafted  from  my 
best  colonies  having  fine  long  queens.  The 
next  day,  or  about  thirty  or  forty  hours 
afterward,  I  remove  these  cell  cups  into  my 
breeding  colony  which  I  especially  prepare 
for  that  purpose  as  follows:  Early  in  May 
I  create  a  very  strong  queen-rearing  colony, 
and  I  change  the  unsealed  larvs  from  this 
with  sealed  brood  from  other  colonies,  so 
that  in  the  lower  story  there  remain  two 
combs  of  honey  and  pollen,  one  on  each 
side,  two  frames  having  full  sheets  of  comb 
foundation,  and  six  combs  of  hatching 
brood.  I  confine  the  queen  of  this  queen- 
rearing  colony  to  the  lower  story  of  ten 
combs  with  a  queen-excluder.  On  top  of 
this  excluder  I  put  another  full-sized  story 
which  I  fill  with  eight  combs  of  hatching 
brood  from  other  colonies.  I  commence 
feeding  with  thin  syrup  or  (preferably) 
honey  mixed  with  water.  Two  or  three  days 
afterward,  when  most  of  the  brood  has 
hatched,  I  insert  in  this  upper  story  cell 
cupNS  grafted  from  my  best  colonies  having 
long  year-old  queens.  (These  cells  were 
first  accepted  by  other  queenless  colonies, 
and  then  transferred  to  this  queen-rearing 
colony).  I  continue  feeding  regularly  every 
evening. 

The  number  of  the  cells  given  does  not 


exceed  twelve,  as  I  liave  reason  to  believe 
that,  the  fewer  the  cells,  the  better  the  re- 
sults obtained.  By  accident  last  September 
I  discovered  that  a  moderate-sized  colony 
out  of  which  I  had  taken  a  queen  started  a 
single  queen-cell,  and  for  an  experiment  I 
did  not  replace  this  cell  with  one  raised 
under  the  fore-mentioned  method.  When  the 
cell  was  sealed  I  found  it  was  the  largest  I 
had  ever  seen,  and  the  resulting  young 
queen  was  correspondingly  larger.  I  intend 
to  keep  her  for  the  purpose  of  breeding. 
When  this  colony  started  the  queen-cell  in 
question  the  bees  were  fed  every  evening. 

Some  of  the  queen-rearing  colonies  I 
divide  into  nuclei  of  three  combs  each,  and 
give  each  lot  of  bees  a  queen-cell.  I  keep 
these  nuclei  about  two  feet  away  from  each 
other,  all  in  one  place,  and  confine  the  bees 
in  each  nucleus  for  two  or  three  days  in 
order  that  they  may  not  return  to  their  old 
stands.  On  the  third  day  after  sunset,  just 
before  dark,  I  remove  the  wire  screens  from 
the  entrances  and  put  in  front  of  each 
nucleus  a  board  a  foot  square,  slanting 
against  the  front  in  such  a  way  that  the 
bees  when  they  come  out  may  bump  their 
heads  against  the  board.  Each  board  is 
painted  a  different  color — red,  white,  gi*een, 
blue,  black,  etc.,  the  object  being  to  make 
the  queen  and  her  escorts  mark  well  their 
new  home.  I  keep  these  boards  in  place  for 
eight  days.  Before  adopting  this  plan  my 
percentage  of  loss  of  queens  was  great,  but 
now  hardly  a  queen  enters  the  wrong  hive. 

I  leave  the  queen  of  this  breeding  colony 
with  three  or  four  combs  of  her  hive,  and 
then  refill  the  lower  story  and  the  top  story 
with  hatching  brood  from  other  colonies  so 
that,  in  a  few  days,  this  breeding-hive  again 
becomes  crowded  with  young  bees.  After 
this  I  again  give  cell  cups  started  by  other 
queenless  colonies  as  described  above.  As 
soon  as  the  cells  become  ripe  in  the  queen - 
rearing  colony  I  remove  them  into  the  nu- 
cleus hive  described,  from  which  the  queens 
are  taken  later  on  to  be  mailed.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  the  nuclei  as  well  as  the  large 
colonies  are  all  fed  regularly  with  a  small 
quantity  of  thin  syrup  every  evening.  I 
never  sell  queens  from  the  nuclei  until  they 
have  been  laying  for  about  twenty  days,  so 
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that  they  will  have  laid  a  large  number  of 
eggs  and  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
observing  the  sealed  brood. 

HOW   I  PICK   UP  QUEENS. 

Formerly  I  used  to  pick  up  queens  with 
my  fingers  as  I  was  taught  by  Mr.  Frank 
Benton  when  he  visited  this  island  many 
times  in  the  80^s.  For  about  nine  years, 
however,  I  have  been  using  a  pair  of  watch- 
maker's tweezers,  about  three  inches  long, 


M.  G.  Dervishian's  method  of  catching  queens,  for 
caging  or  clipping  their  wings,  by  means  of  a  jewel- 
er's tweezers. 

for  taking  up  the  queens  by  the  wing,  and 
for  putting  in  cages  or  clipping.  I  have 
found  the  use  of  the§e  tweezers  more  prac- 
tical than  the  old  method  of  catching  queens 
with  the  fingers.  Besides  being  more  con- 
venient, there  is  then  no  contamination  by 


reason  of  any  taint  or  odor  to  the  queen; 
and  consequently  a  queen  that  is  clipped, 
for  instance,  runs  less  risk  of  being  balled 
by  the  bees.  The  catching  and  clipping  of 
the  wings  of  a  queen  can  be  accomplished 
in  three  or  four  seconds.  The  queen,  being 
seized  by  one  of  the  wings,  is  held  about  an 
inch  above  the  comb;  then  with  the  other 
hand  the  wing  is  clipped  by  the  use  of  a 
pair  of  small  scissors,  and  the  queen  falls 
back  where  she  belongs.  I  have  taught  ray 
sons  to  handle  queens  with  their  fingers, 
but  they  prefer  the  tweezers,  as  it  takes  less 
time  and  is  easier.  The  bees  do  not  get 
frightened  as  they  sometimes  do  w^hen  one 
picks  them  up  with  the  fingei"s. 

DRONE-REARING. 

The  selection  of  the  best  drones  in  a 
scientific  queen-rearing  apiary  is  of  great 
importance.  I  have  adopted  a  plan  similar 
to  that  explained  in  "  Scientific  Queen-rear- 
ing," by  G.  M.  Doolittle.  I  have  a  drone- 
cell  comb-foundation  machine  with  which  1 
manufacture  enough  comb  foundation  to 
supply  all  my  colonies  with  a  full  sheet. 
This  I  insert  in  the  middle  of  the  brood- 
nest  ;  and  these  drone  combs,  when  built, 
are  filled  with  drone  eggs  from  which  1  get 
fine  large  drones  from  Apnl  to  September 
inclusive.  I  take  great  pains  to  destroy  all 
drone  brood  reared  in  worker  cells  or  any 
from  unfertilized  queens  that  may  have 
been  laying.  I  also  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  prevent  laying  workers. 

Drones  of  small  size,  if  any  exist  by  acci- 
dent, are  at  once  trapped  and  destroyed. 
Such  drones  result  on  account  of  the  ab- 
sence of  sufficient  drone  comb  in  the  hive. 

Nicosia,  Island  of  Cyi)rus. 


DOES  A  QUEEN  MEET  A  DRONE  FAR  FROM  THE  APIART^ 


BY  G.  W.   HAINES 


My  son  and  I,  with  a  little  help,  are 
running  six  apiaries.  It  has  always  been 
my  ])ractice  to  keep  a  fine  strain  of  bees 
that  are  good  honey-producers,  and  to  work 
for  the  extra  ton  of  honey,  letting  the  other 
fellow  raise  and  sell  the  queens.  We  often 
hear  of  a  beekeeper  who  is  looking  for  an 
out-of-the-way  place  to  raise  queens — some 
island  or  some  forsaken  spot  where  neither 
man  nor  bees  are  found. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  a  queen  on  her 
flight  never  gets  out  of  the  lot  where  the  bees 
are  kept.  At  my  home  apiary  I  have  kept 
from  200  to  220  colonies  for  a  number  of 
years.  Here  1  raise  a  few  (jueens  for  m\ 
own  use  at  home  and  for  the  out-apiaries. 
1  have  tried  all  ways,  and  have  spent  a  lot 
of  time  and  money  in  small  mating  hives 


and  boxes,  but  I  am  now  using  a  regular 
eight-frame  Langstroth  hive  with  a  division- 
board  in  the  center,  and  three  Langstroth 
frames  on  each  side.  The  bees  on  one  side 
use  the  entrance  in  front,  and  those  on  the 
other  the  entrance  in  the  back.  At  any  time 
honey  or  brood  can  be  given  either  nucleus 
from  any  other  hive,  and  in  the  fall  the  two 
nuclei  can  be  united.  Of  late  I  have  had 
about  fifty  nuclei  for  queen-rearing;  but 
my  son,  who  has  had  an  unusual  attack  of 
the  bee  fever,  thinks  we  ought  to  have  75 
next  season  and  keep  more  bees. 

My  home  apiary,  with  our  200  colonies,  is 
at  the  bottom  of  a  large  hill  that  slopes  to 
the  north.  By  standing  at  the  south  side 
of  the  yard,  and  looking  north  against  the 
hill  when  the  sun  is  just  right  at  my  back, 
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it  is  a  surprise  to  see  the  g^reat  cloud  of 
bees  as  well  as  of  drones  in  the  air.  On 
several  occasions,  when  queens  were  about 
to  mate,  I  have  watched  them  in  this  wav. 
Last  summer  I  called  my  son  to  watch  a 
queen,  and  soon  three  came  in  sight  at  one 
time  with  their  flocks  of  drones.  It  remind- 
ed me  of  a  flock  of  fifteen  or  twenty  black- 
birds flying  around  the  lot.  The  queen  in 
each  case  was  ahead,  and  the  drones  all  fly- 
ing very  close  after  her  at  a  far  greater 
speed  than  that  attained  by  the  workers. 
They  would  fly  back  and  forth  around  the 
yard;  and  whenever  they  circled  high 
enough  to  get  above  the  hill  we  could  not 
see  them  against  the  bright  sky. 

I  wish  that  some  of  the  queen-breeders 
would  give  this  matter  a  little  time  if  they 
have  a  yard  located  just  south  of  some  big 
hill  or  woods.  A  building  or  a  few  trees  do 
not  afford  enough  of  a  background,  as  the 
bees  are  soon  out  of  sight. 

If  a  queen-breeder  takes  the  necessarj^ 
care  in  the  selection  of  his  drones  as  well 
as  his  queens  I  will  venture  that  a  queen 


will  seldom  get  out  of  an  ordinary  field 
where  bees  are  kept,  if  there  is  a  crowd  of 
drones  flying  every  fine  day. 

Mayfield,  N.  Y. 

[If  there  is  a  cloud  of  drones  flying  near 
the  apiary  we  would  grant  that  a  queen 
would  seldom  go  very  far  away  from  the 
apiary  to  mate;  but  suppose  there  are  a 
good  many  other  colonies  within  a  mile, 
say,  of  the  apiary  in  question.  Can  you  be 
sure  that  the  cloud  of  drones  in  the  yard  is 
made  u])  entirely  of  your  vigorous  stock 
selected?  As  we  have  reported  before,  we 
have  observed  drones  collecting  in  "schools," 
and  if  there  is  very  much  of  an  uproar 
when  these  noisy  fellows  get  together  it  is 
quite  possible  that  other  drones  from  hives 
located  within  a  mile  or  half  a  mile  may  be 
attracted  thereby.  In  a  breeding-yard  com- 
posed, say,  of  Italian  stock  exclusively,  but 
located  in  a  territory  where  there  are  nu- 
merous black  colonies  in  small  apiaries  near 
by,  the  proportion  of  purely  mated  Italian 
queens  is  much  lower  than  in  the  case  of  a 
yard  that  is  more  isolated. — Ed.] 


ABE  THE  BEES  OF  AN  EXTBEUELT  PBOUFIO  QUEEN  AS  HABDT  AS 

THET  SHOULD  BE? 


BY  DAVID  ROBERTS 


Can  a  queen  be  too  prolific?  It  is  evident 
that  a  colony  must  be  strong  if  it  is  to  do 
well,  especially  in  the  super.  But  what  is 
strength?  Is  it  always  mere  numbers?  In 
my  experience  I  often  find  my  most  j>opu- 
lous  colonies  surpassed  as  to  surplus  by 
smaller  colonies.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  "there 
is  no  gain  without  a  loss;"  and  is  it  not 
possible  that  this  surplus  of  numbers  in  the 
brood-nest  may  become  a  deficiency  of  en- 
ergy in  the  super?  Indeed,  it  will  unless 
the  apiarist  interferes;  and  it  is  question- 
able whether,  even  after  these  bees  have 
been  distributed  to  the  best  advantage,  they 
are  of  much  value,  as  their  energy  has  been 
greatly  "  diluted.]' 

It  is  true  that  "in  union  there  is  strength ;" 
but  the  strength  of  that  union  depends  on 
that  of  its  components.  In  the  inevitable 
struggle  for  existence  of  all  creatures  does 
not  an  increase  in  the  reproduction  of  the 
species  indicate  a  decrease  in  the  vitality  of 
the  individual?  and  can  one  not  read  in  this 
extra  e^  in  question  a  prophecy  of  earlier 
death  to  its  occupant? 

What  causes  this  prolificness  in  the 
Queen?  One  factor,  and  not  the  least,  is 
in-breeding.  It  is  a  biological  fact  that 
maJting  individuals  of  distinctly  dissimilar 


characteristics  produces  a  progeny  less 
prone  to  prolific  reproduction.  Would  not, 
then,  a  cross  between  two  strains  of  differ- 
ent characteristics  produce  the  desired  hard- 
ihood and  longevity?  It  is  true  that  pro- 
lificness would  be  retarded,  and,  possibly, 
beauty  be  lost;  but  what  of  it?  Are  these 
the  vital  factors  which  reimburse  the  bee- 
keeper for  his  labor  ?  Such  a  cross  has  been 
favored  by  the  lights  of  beedom  in  the  past, 
and  is  stiU  advocated  by  many  of  no  mean 
standing.  However,  as  the  first  cross  pro- 
duces the  salutary  effect,  the  continued  hy- 
bridizing is  to  be  deplored,  for  it  causes  too 
great  a  reaction — that  is  to  say,  it  tends  too 
much  toward  sterility. 

Instead  of  trying  to  eliminate  this  dissi- 
pation by  the  continued  hybndizing  of 
colonies  already  crossed,  it  would  be  better 
to  select  those  from  which  to  breed  that  do 
not  show  this  riotous  tendency  at  all — 
colonies  that  have  established  their  worth 
as  honey-gatherers;  colonies  that  one  knows 
fairly  well,  and  that  will  respond  to  some 
general  system  of  manipulation.  Mr.  Doo- 
little,  p.  144,  March  1,  1913,  gives  valuable 
hints  on  how  to  select  such  colonies,  and  I 
heartily  agree  with  him. 

Knox,  Ind. 
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Head8  of  Grain  from  Different  Fields 


Few  Goldens  Found  Trae  to  Name,  but  Those  Few 
were  Good  Workers 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  has  been  so  much 
deprecation  of  golden  bees  in  the  columns  of  the  bee- 
journals.  First  of  all,  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  not 
a  golden  "  bug."  Always  I  want  yields ;  and  where 
my  bees  do  not  give  yields  they  are  discarded. 
Mainly  the  cause  of  the  feelings  against  goldens  is 
the  breeders  who  persist  in  breeding  for  color  to 
supply  the  demand  for  yellow  queens  and  leave  yields 
to  take  second  place  in  the  qualities  of  their  queens. 
Some  of  the  greatest  beemen  in  the  country  prefer 
very  yellow  bees.  Last  year  Dr.  Miller's  yellowest 
bees  gave  the  best  yields.  However,  that  may  not 
be  the  leading  attribute  in  his  bees,  and  I  don't 
know  that  he  advances  any  such  theory. 

Last  year  I  spent  about  $100  buying  golden 
queeqs  of  various  breeders  in  the  United  States, 
mainly  to  see  how  yellow  their  product  was,  and  to 
try  them  out  for  yields.  I  never  bought  less  than 
six  at  once,  and  gave  them  a  thorough  trial.  Of 
course,  I  did  not  try  out  all  the  goldens  in  the 
country,  by  any  means.  However,  out  of  sixteen 
breeders  I  found  just  three  whose  queens  would 
really  pass  for  decent  goldens,  and  all  three  of  these 
strains  proved  good  yielders.  To  me  this  proves  too 
much  breeding  for  color  alone.  Can  any  thing  more 
surely  kill  the  golden  demand  f 

In  querying  advertisements,  and  writing  for  prices 
to  these  breeders  and  other  beekeepers,  I  found  a 
most  lamentable  lack  of  even  common  business  de- 
cency in  the  answers.  In  one  case  I  waited  22  days 
in  the  height  of  the  season  for  prices  of  queens.  The 
breeder  lived  22  hours  from  me  by  mail,  I  found  by 
investigation.  Many  dealers  have  told  me  that  bee- 
keepers are  often  very  unbusinesslike  in  answering 
queries  for  them.  Seemingly  these  men,  particularly 
queen-breeders,  are  afraid  to  figure  »  little  service 
cost  agaiQst  the  gross  profit  made  on  their  queens. 
(Several  breeders  wrote  me  letters  containing  mis- 
spelled words  and  mistakes — some  on  the  typewriter 
that  would  have  made  me  wee])  if  one  in  any  other 
business  went  after  my  patronage  in  such  a  manner.) 
.  For  my  location,  goldens  are  best.  Three-banders 
are  nearly  as  good.  I  have  never  tried  other  races 
of  bees.  However,  it  is  lamentable  that  some  breed- 
ers send  out  "  goldens  "  which  are  hardly  more  than 
quite  yellow  three-banders.  Gh>ldens  should  be  yel- 
low aU  but  the  very  tip.  I  never  received  goldens 
from  reliable  breeders  which  weren't  so  marked. 
Many  times  I  know  golden  breeders  are  asked  if 
there  is  Oyprian  blood  in  their  bees  to  give  the  color. 
There  may  be  in  some;  but  the  breeder  who  can't 
breed  up  a  yellow  strain  without  Oyprian  blood  had 
better  go  out  of  business.  Oertainly  he  is  selling  a 
fake  if  he  uses  it. 

Common  sense  will  enable  one  to  breed  yellow  bees 
by  selection.  However,  they  must  be  where  purity 
of  mating  is  insured.  To  my  notion  the  yellowest 
queens  should  go  for  queen  mothers,  while  the  high- 
est yielders  among  the  yellowest  should  go  for  drone 
mothers.  But  never  a  breeder  for  either  purpose 
should  be  chosen  unless  they  are  well  above  the 
average  in  yield.  Patrons  will  pass  up  your  "dark" 
queens  sold  for  goldens  when  they  are  business-get- 
ters in  yields.  Drone  mothers  should  be  the  highest 
yielders,  for  to  my  notion,  as  Mrith  chickens,  the 
male  line  carries  the  quality  of  yield  better  than  the 
mothers.  Some  breeders  keep  too  many  colonies  in 
their  mating-yards.  There  shouldn't  be  any  more 
than  are  actually  needed  in  the  yard.  There  is  too 
much  likelihood  of  letting  colonies  go  where  there 
are  too  many,  and  where  some  breed  undesirable 
drooes.     Every  breeder  owes  that  much  to  his  patrons. 

Fakirs  exist  because  the  buyers  don't  investigate 
their  claims.     The  time  is  rapidly  coming  in  bee- 


keeping when  the  man  who  doesn't  deliver  the  goods 
must  get  out.  It  is  so  in  yields.  It  will  be  true  in 
breeders.  Fair  business  methods  deserve  patronage, 
and  nobody  knows  it  better  than  the  fellow  who  once 
gets  stung. 

Plainfield.  111.  Kennkth  Hawkins. 


An  Extraordinarily  Good  Gokmy 

I  had  the  best  honey  crop  last  year  that  I  have 
ever  seen  in  this  locality,  l^e  bees  just  rolled  in 
the  honey  in  June  and  July.  I  had  one  eight-frame 
colony  of  red-clover  Italians  that  would  fill  a  28- 
section  super  in  four  days  when  the  white-clover 
yield  was  at  its  best.  My  crop  for  the  year  wae  675 
pounds  from  seven  colonies,  spring  count.  This  one 
eight-frame  colony  made  17  shallow  extracting-comba 
of  honey  and  168  4x5  sections,  most  of  them  fancy. 
I  think  that  this  queen  is  worth  a  lot  to  me.  The 
same  colony  made  seven  supers  of  honey  in  1912. 
The  queen  was  four  years  old  last  faU,  and  the 
colony  has  swarmed  but  once,  which  was  during  the 
first  year  after  I  got  her.  On  that  occasion,  for 
some  reason  the  queen  could  not  fly,  and  my  son 
picked  her  up  on  the  ground  and  put  her  in  a  cage 
until  I  came  home.  I  took  from  the  hive  a  couple 
of  cells  that  I  wanted,  and  destroyed  the  rest  and 
put  the  queen  back  and  she  is  there  yet.  She  is  not 
clipped,  for  she  has  good  wings  so  far  as  I  can  see. 
She  is  the  largest  queen  I  have  ever  had. 

During  the  four  years  that  I  have  handled  this 
colony  I  have  been  stung  but  once,  and  that  was 
when  I  pinched  one  of  the  bees.  When  the  frames 
are  taken  out  of  the  hives  the  bees  stick  ckMely  to 
the  combs  and  do  not  fly  around  my  face.  They  can 
be  handled  without  veil  or  smoke. 

There  have  never  been  any  queen-cells  in  the  hive 
except  that  one  time  mentioned  above.  All  that  I  do 
to  prevent  swarming  is  to  remove  the  %  strip  at  the 
back  of  the  bottom-board  and  put  a  piece  of  wire 
screen  in  its  place  during  hot  weather. 

Elizabeth,  Pa.  Amos  E.  MiTnts. 


Breeding  for  Honey  Instead  of  Color 

While  I  am  not  an  extensive  beekeeper  I  breed 
for  honey  rather  than  for  color.  About  the  first  of 
June  I  go  through  my  yard  watching  the  fronts  ol 
the  hives  until  I  find  the  one  I  want  Then  I  look 
inside  to  see  whether  the  bees  of  this  particular 
queen  are  gentle  and  evenly  marked,  also  whether 
the  combs  are  well  filled  with  brood  from  top  to 
bottom.  Then  I  find  the  queen  to  see  whether  ahe 
is  leather -colored  with  a  bit  of  black  at  the  tip.  If 
so,  all  right.  If  not,  I  look  further  for  one  having 
those  markings. 

I  prefer  to  have  the  workers  go  out  of  the  hive 
like  a  bullet,  and  when  they  return  drop  on  the 
alighting-board  and  hurry  inside.  Furthermore,  I 
want  a  queen  whose  bees  enter  the  super  readily, 
whether  producing  comb  or  extracted  honey. 

Referring  to  the  record  of  the  colony  in  question 
I  make  sure  that  her  bees  winter  well,  and  that  they 
do  not  daub  the  sections  with  propolis  badly. 

It  is  just  as  important  to  have  the  mother  of  the 
drone  show  these  good  qualities  also. 

Cattaraugus,  N.  Y.  Habold  W.  Scott. 


Colony  Fed  Artificial  Pollen  Ahead  of  tiie  Others 

Rye  graham  flour  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
natural  pollen.  In  the  spring  of  1918  I  fed  a 
colony  of  bees  rye  graham  flour.  This  colony  swarm' 
ed  out  May  26,  while  all  the  other  colonies  did  not 

swarm  until  after  June  10. 

ADOLPH    0:   ROSBNQUtST. 

Parker's  Prairie,  Minn.,  Feb.  27. 
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Our  Homes 


A.  I.  Root 


I  pray  th«t  th«7  mmj  ftll  be  one.  m  tiiOQ,  Father, 
art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  may  alao  be  one 
in  na,  that  the  world  may  beliere  thou  haat  aent  me. 
JOEV  17:21. 

I  am  come  that  they  might  haTO  life,  and  that  they 
night  hare  it  more  abundantly. — John  10:10. 

DOUBLING  UP  THE  COUNTRY  CHURCHES,  ETC. 

Perhaps  we  could  leave  out  the  word 
"  country  "  and  consider  for  a  moment  dou- 
bling up  churches  in  general — city  churches 
and  all    Read  the  following : 

Mr.  M00t: — We  like  your  Home  talka.  We  wiah 
to  aak  yon  a  few  qnecttona.  la  the  church  of  Ohriat 
rtlmtiBl  only,  or  ia  it  a  part  of  the  worldf 

nie  Comforter  ia  to  ffnide  as  into  all  truth.  How, 
then,  can  Christiana  differ? 

Are  not  dirisions  carnal,  and  classed  Mrith  the 
fmits  of  the  flesh  t 

Do  you  justify  the  existence  of  sects  f 

Rer.  W.  L.  Beers,  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  it  is  said, 
killed  his  wife  becauae  ihe  waa  a  Catholic  Can  yon 
not  pray  to  Qod  for  aome  light  on  thia  subject,  and 
(ire  as  a  aermon  on  unity  f 

Oailford,  Knn.,  July  7.  T.  A  H.  Shobt. 

My  good  friends,  I  presume  you  have 
read  what  we  gave  on  the  subject  on  page 
659,  Sept.  15.  While  I  am  hoping  and 
praying  that  there  may  be  a ''  doubling-up  " 
instead  of  having,  a  few  more  churches 
started  every  little  while,  I  think  I  realize 
somewhat  the  difficulty  of  rushing  things  in 
this  direction  too  fast.  There  are,  all  over 
the  world,  people  who  are,  comparatively 
speaking,  good  and  earnest  Christians  who 
probably  will  not  be  persuaded  to  go  into 
this  doubling  business.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  it  is  the  old  and  gray-headed  people, 
Dudnly,  who  stick  so  tenaciously  to  their 
own  particular  denomination.  Some  years 
ago  in  Northern  Michigan  my  good  friend 
Rev.  A.  T.  Reed  and  I  visited  the  homes 
roond  about  Bingham,  Mich.,  in  the  endea- 
ror  to  collect  the  scattered  Christians  and 
revive  the  church  in  that  community  tha^ 
seemed  to  have  gone  to  pieces.  The  greater 
part  of  them  absolutely  refused  to  drop 
theological  differences  and  unite  in  Chris- 
tian fellowship.  Almost  the  only  hope  was 
among  the  younger  members  of  the  Sunday- 
school  who  have  never  got  hold  of  doctrinal 
points.  With  childlike  innocence — that  is, 
innocence  of  the  things  that  our  fathers  and 
mothers  had  quarreled  over — the^  came 
with  enthusiasm,  and  in  a  little  time  the 
eonmmnity  that  had  open  saloons  and 
baseball  on  Sunday  was  made  over.  I  told 
yon  that,  during  my  recent  visit,  the  saloon 
had  died  out  for  want  of  patronage,  and  a 
very  good  congregation  met  in  that  little 
Bm^iam  church. 

Now,  my  good  brothers,  let  us  be  careful 
about  hurrying  matters  to  such  an  extent 


that  we  stir  up  again  old  disputed  points. 
As  things  are  now,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
it  better  that  there  should  be  different  de- 
nominations. You  probably  know  how  often 
good  people  differ  in  regard  not  only  to 
theology  but  questionable  amusements,  etc 
Some  are  loose  in  their  ideas,  and  others 
are  too  strict,  and  quite  a  good  many  will 
tenaciously  stick  to  unimportant  matters. 
While  this  is  trueu  is  it  not  well,  at  least  to 
a  certain  degree,  for  people  who  think  alike 
to  get  together  and  hire  a  minister  who 
believes  and  thinks  as  they  do,  but  who 
are  willing,  notwithstanding,  to  leave  minor 
differences,  and  go  to  work  unitedly  for 
temperance,  for  sanitary  measures,  for  good 
roads,  and  for  good  government,  etc.  Our 
good  friend  E.  EL  Hasty,  one  of  our  old 
shining  lights  in  bee  culture,  will  be  remem- 
bered by  our  older  readers.  He  went  so 
far  as  to  insist  that  sects  be  done  away  with 
entirely,  and  let  every  man  worship  Qod 
according  to  his  own  notion.  Let  us  accept 
the  fact  that  there  are  almost  no  two  people 
exactly  alike.  God,  in  his  great  wisdom  and 
love,  has  probably  thought  best  to  make  us 
different;  and  what  would  the  world  be — 
how  could  there  be  such  a  diversity  of  work 
now  going  on  as  there  is,  were  it  not  for 
these  differences f  As  it  is,  there  are  a  mul- 
titude of  different  things  for  us  to  study  up 
and  work  out.  We  can,  each  one  of  us, 
have  a  different  hobby;  and  it  is  really  a 
delight  to  me  to  see  one  man  or  woman  take 
up  one  thing  and  another  something  else, 
and  push  it  to  its  fullest  development.  For 
several  years  good  people  laughed  at  me, 
and  were  almost  afraid  to  trust  me  because 
I  was  crazy  on  bee  culture ;  and  yet  God  has 
permitted  me  to  live  long  enough  to  see  our 
institution  buy  and  sell  honey  to  an  extent 
that  I  would  not  have  believed  possible  then. 
In  spite  of  the  high  cost  of  living,  and 
other  difficulties  that  block  our  way,  there 
is  room  enough  for  all,  and  peace  and  plenty 
for  all,  if  we  are  only  willing  to  reach  out 
and  accept  it  from  the  hand  of  the  loving 
and  gracious  Father. 


EMPTY  PEWS  IN  OUR  CHUBCHE8;  A  SUGGES- 
TION AS  TO  THE  CAUSE. 
Dear  Mr.  Boot: — I  am  encloainff  a  clipping  from 
one  of  the  New  BrunsMrick  papers  which  I  thought 
might  interest  you.  It  shows  that  all  of  our  preach- 
ers are  not  so  busy  reading  ancient  history  or  study- 
ing? Greek  that  they  forget  that  they  are  living  in  an 
ai?e  that  hai.  problems  of  ita  own.  I  wonder  if  the 
reason  for  the  empty  pew  ia  not  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  a.any  of  our  ministers  are  so  busy  search- 
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ing  the  literature  of  the  ancients  for  brilliant  illufi* 
trations  and  high-sounding  phrases  that  they  do  not 
recognize  the  needs  of  the  present  day.  I  beliiwe 
that,  if  our  ministers  would  burn  half  their  books^ 
study  the  newspapers,  and  stick  their  noses  out  of 
their  studies  occasionally,  they  would  begin  to  preach 
sermons  that  would  hold  the  multitudes.  At  any  rate, 
St.  James  church  here  was  packed  so  that  there  was 
hardly  standing  room  last  night,  simply  because  Rev. 
Mr.  Yard  had  announced  that  he  would  reveal  his 
discoveries,  and  the  discoveries  were  those  that  con- 
cerned the  people.  Mr.  Root,  I  believe  that,  if  we 
had  more  such  preachers — men  who  can  fit  religion 
into  politics  and  everyday  life,  the  world  would  grow 
better  many  times  faster  than  at  present. 

Harris  T.  Kills. 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Oct.  27. 

My  good  friend,  I  have  for  a  long  time 
been  "  liungering  and  thirsting,"  if  that 
expression  is  not  too  extravagant,  to  hear 
our  ministers  touch  on  things  of  the  present 
day  a  little  more.  Just  now,  however,  hero 
in  our  Ohio  home,  as  you  may  judge  from 
the  two  sermons  I  have  given  in  these  Home 
papers,  my  wish  has  been  gratified.  Per- 
haps I  should  explain  to  our  readers  that 
the  quotation  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Kille  comes 
from  the  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Times.  The 
pastor  mentioned.  Rev.  George  W.  Yard, 
said  in  his  sermon,  "  A  howl  went  up  to  the 
ceiling  when  I  asked  the  ministers  at  a  con- 
vention they  held,  to  help  me  in  this  fight, 
so  I  started  out  single-handed."  On  Sunday 
and  Sunday  night  he  visited  80  saloons. 
Only  6  out  of  the  80  were  closed  up  accord- 
ing to  law.  He  tells  in  his  sermon  where 
he  went,  what  was  going  on,  and  mentioned 
names.  No  wonder  that  St.  James  church 
was  "  packed  so  there  was  hardly  standing 
roomJ* 


Thou  Shalt  not  kill. — ^Exodus  20:13. 
We  clip  the  following  from  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer: 

THE  PENALTY  FOR  MURDER. 

Twelve  years  ago  a  young  tramp  was  found  guilty 
of  a  most  revolting  crime.  He  had  drifted  from  the 
east,  a  worthless  derelict.  An  old  and  crippled  watch- 
man took  pity  on  the  tramp  and  repeatedly  befriend- 
ed him,  sharing  his  meager  lunches  with  him,  and 
giving  him  shelter. 

In  return  for  this  kindness  the  youth  deliberately 
planned  the  murder  of  his  benefactor.  He  waited  till 
pay  day,  and  then  beat  the  old  man  to  death  with  a 
coupling-pin,  stole  his  money,  and  fled.  He  was  ap- 
prehended, and  charged  with  murder  in  the  first 
degree. 

The  verdict  of  the  jury  was  an  utterly  unjustifi- 
able compromise — murder  in  the  second  degree.  If 
the  defendant  was  guilty  of  any  crime  it  was  first- 
degree  murder;  but  the  jury  could  not  be  brought 
to  send  him  to  death.  The  death  penalty,  as  estab- 
lished by  Ohio  law,  was  responsible  for  a  verdict 
which  was  wholly  at  variance  with  the  facts.  And 
yesterday,  after  having  served  a  dozen  years,  the 
prisoner  was  released  from  the  penitentiary,  paroled 
i)y  order  of  the  Board  of  Pardons. 

When  I  first  saw  the  above  I  could  hardly 
keep  still.  It  comes  right  on  the  heels  of 
the  report  of  another  murderer  who  has 
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been  pardoned.  You  may  recall  a  temper- 
ance detective  (Etherington)  who  was  cru- 
elly strung  up  by  a  drunken  mob  at  New- 
ark, Ohio.  The  leader  of  that  mob  has  been 
**  pardoned  out "  after  serving  only  three 
years  in  the  penitentiary.  Has  this  young 
tramp,  who  seemed  to  have  no  scruples 
about  murdering  his  benefactor,  and  a  poor 
crippled  man  at  that^  been  pardoned  out,  as 
we  must  look  at  it,  to  go  and  do  the  same 
thing  again?  The  only  excuse  we  have  for 
such  pardoning  is  that  he  had  a  good  record 
for  behavior  during  the  dozen  years.  Now, 
if  the  daily  paper  had  stated  that  he  was 
truly  penitent  for  his  crime,  had  expressed 
sorrow  and  regret,  and  had  started  to  lead 
a  Christian  life,  giving  reasonable  evidence 
that  he  was  truly  born  again,  perhaps  it 
might  be  well  to  pardon  him  out ;  but  even 
then  there  is  the  record  standing  before  the 
world  as  a  precedent,  and  other  men  (and 
boys)  seeing  him  get  off  so  easily  would  be 
more  likely  to  be  tempted  to  do  likewise. 
The  paper  does  not  tell  us  that  his  crime 
was  committed  under  the  influence  of  drink. 
We  only  read  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  going  to  that  good  old  soul  when  he  was 
hungry;  and  that  was  the  reward  the  good 
man  got  for  having  Imd  pity  on  the  poor 
tramp.  And,  by  the  way,  how  does  it  come 
that  this  young  vagabond  had  no  money  to 
pay  for  food?  He  was  in  the  prime  of  life; 
and,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  well  and 
strong.  In  the  great  city  of  Cleveland  there 
is  all  the  time  an  unfilled  demand  for  help 
-any  kind  of  help.  Just  at  the  present 
moment,  while  I  dictate  these  words,  we  are 
paying  skilled  masons  who  came  down  from 
Cleveland  almost  a  dollar  an  hour ;  and  the 
mason's  helpers  that  came  along  get  half  as 
much.  Yet  able  men  are  going  about  beg- 
i?ing  for  "  cold  victuals,"  etc. 


"  THOU  SHALT  NOT  KHiL.'^ 

Somewhat  more  than  a  month  ago  a  mob  of  eiti- 
sens  of  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  dynamited  the  outer  gate 
of  the  jail  and  demanded  of  SherilT  White  that  be 
yield  to  them  the  person  of  a  negro  prisoner.  Sheriff 
White  stood  before  them,  supported  by  a  single  dep- 
uty.   There  was  a  revolver  in  Sheriff  White's  hand. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "I  hate  to  do  it;  but,  so 
help  me  God,  PU  kill  the  first  man  who  cornea  past 
that  gate." 

Perhaps  the  members  of  that  mob  knew  Sheriff 
White  well  enough  to  understand  that  he  meant  pre- 
cisely what  he  said.  Perhaps  they  were  influenced 
by  mere  cowardice.  But,  at  any  rate,  the  mob  evap- 
orated. 

The  negro  who  was  the  object  of  the  mob's  efforts 
has  now  been  tried  by  a  jury  of  white  men,  and  has 
been  found  not  guilty.  There  was,  it  appears,  never 
any  thing  but  flimsy  suspicion  against  him.  Mere 
suspicion  had  been  sufficient  inspiration  for  the  Spar- 
tanburg disciples  of  Judge  Lynch. 

The  above,  which  I  clip  from  the  Cleve- 
land Leader,  vividly  illustrates  several  im- 
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portant  points — ^first,  the  foolish,  senseless 
fashion  that  some  crazy  people  have  got 
into  their  heads  of  taking  the  law  into  their 
own  hands.  Second,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  command,  ^'  thou  shalt  not  kill,"  there 
is  a  time  when  it  is  right  to  kill  in  order 
that  we  save  the  lives  of  the  innocent;  and 
may  God  be  praised  that  we  have  men  like 
Sheriff  White  who  dare  stand  before  a 
crazy  mob  and  say,  "  So  help  me  God,  I 
will  kill  the  first  man  who  comes  past  that 
gate."  I  hope,  if  the  time  of  trial  should 
oome,  God  will  give  me  grace  and  courage 
to  stand  by  this  man.  No  wonder  the  mob 
"evaporated."  The  above  clipping  does 
not  say  whether  that  crowd  was  drunken  or 
not ;  but  judging  from  what  I  know  of  such 
things,  the  mob  was  probably  fired  up  with 
beer  or  whisky.  That  is  why  it  is  getting  to 
be  the  fashion  of  closing  the  saloons  when- 
ever any  violent  outbreak  occurs.  After  it 
was  all  over,  it  turned  out  that  the  poor 
colored  man  was  entirely  innocent. 

In  our  peaceful  town  of  Bradentown, 
Fla.,  a  poor  fellow  was  dragged  out  of  jail 
and  hung  up  by  just  such  a  crowd.  The 
sheriff  excused  himself  by  saying  that  "  it 
was  not  possible  to  stop  them."  The  color- 
ed man  who  worked  for  me  informed  me 
afterward  that  the  poor  fellow  who  was 
strung  up  was  not  right-witted,  and  prob- 
ably was  innocent  of  any  deliberate  wrong. 
Of  course  the  mob  did  not  know  about  this, 
and  I  fear  some  of  them  would  not  have 
eared  if  they  had  known.  The  authorities 
of  Bradentown  have  recently  broken  up 
several  "  soeakeasies "  in  the  colored  part 
of  the  town. 


GARDENING   AND   GODLINESS. 

Years  ago  I  did  a  nice  little  business 
growing  and  selling  horseradish.  We  had  a 
grater  run  by  the  machinery  in  our  factory, 
and  our  women  employees  ground  the  roots 
and  put  in  our  1-lb.  honey-bottles,  and  these 
were  carried  fresh  every  day  on  our  market- 
wagon.  As  the  bottles  were  returned  next 
trip,  we  sold  a  1-lb.  jar  full  for  10  cts. 
Counting  every  expense  as  far  as  I  could, 
the  grated  radish  cost  only  about  4  cts.,  but 
I  tell  you  it  took  some  "  bossing  "  to  secure 
smooth  running  all  the  way  from  "  producer 
to  consumer."  With  the  above  preface,  let 
us  consider  another  successful  (?)  horse- 
radish "  son  of  toil."  See  below  from  first 
page  of  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  Dec.  26 : 

At  the  point  of  a  rerolrer  two  masked  burglars 
earlj  yesterday  moming  compelled  Samuel  Hirt,  2216 
E.  40th  St.,  horseradish  manufacturer,  to  march 
downstairs  in  his  night  clothes  to  a  first-floor  room  of 
his  home,  where  they  forced  him  to  unlock  a  safe 
containing  $780,  the  receipts  of  his  Christmas  mar- 
ketfaif  trads. 


Police  last  night  still  were  searching  for  the  rob- 
bers, who  fled  from  the  house  in  haste  as  soon  as 
they  had  snatched  the  rolls  of  bills  and  bags  of 
currency  that  the  safe  held. 

Aroused  from  sleep  by  noises  in  the  rooms  below, 
Hirt  left  his  bed  and  went  to  the  top  of  a  staircase, 
where  he  pressed  a  button  that  lighted  the  lower  hall. 

He  saw  a  masked  man  standing  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  with  a  revolver  pointed  up  at  him. 

"  Turn  that  light  out  and  be  quick  about  it,"  the 
burglar  commanded  hoarsely,  giving  a  flourish  of  his 
revolver  to  emphasize  the  order. 

Hirt  didn't  hesitate.  With  his  hand  still  on  the 
button  he  gave  a  push  that  darkened  the  hall  below 
him.  Almost  at  the  same  instant  a  pocket  lamp  in 
the  hand  of  the  burglar  sent  a  stream  of  light  up  the 
staircase. 

"  Samuel — Samuel,  what  is  the  matter  f  "  Mrs. 
Hirt  called  to  her  husband  from  the  bedroom - 

"  Don't  say  a  word,"  commanded  the  burglar. 
"  Now,  come  on  down  the  stairs." 

As  Hirt  walked  slowly  down  with  his  hands  in  the 
air  the  burglar  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  called  to  a 
companion  in  another  room. 

"Come  on  in,  Jim;  it's  easy  now,"  he  said. 

A  moment  later  a  second  masked  man  w«lked  into 
the  hall. 

Indicating  that  they  were  familiar  with  the  loca- 
tion of  the  rooms  of  the  house,  the  burglars  compelled 
Hirt  to  go  to  the  room  containing  the  safe. 

•*  Unlock  it,"  one  of  the  robbers  ordered  crisply. 

With  trembling  hands  the  market  man  figured  the 
dial  to  solve  the  combination.  In  his  nervousness 
he  was  unable  to  open  the  doors  quickly  enough  tc 
satisfy  the  robbers. 

"  Remember,  no  bluffing  goes,"  one  of  the  burglars 
warned.  "  Open  it  in  a  hurry  or  we'll  send  a  buUet 
into  you." 

Again  Hirt  turned  the  dial  and  this  time  the  large 
handle  on  the  door  turned  when  he  tried  it.  A  mo- 
ment later  the  door  swung  open.  The  electric  flash 
lamp  lit  up  the  interior  and  showed  the  treasure  the 
robbers  were  seeking. 

Hastily  stuflSng  the  money  into  their  pockets  the 
robbers  turned  to  Hirt  with  a  parting  warning. 

"  Don't  call  for  help  until  we  get  out  of  the 
house,"  they  said. 

The  light  flashed  out  and  the  robbers  headed  for  a 
rear  door. 

A  few  moments  later  Hirt  rushed  into  the  street 
and  called  for  aid.  A  group  of  excited  neighbors 
gathered  and  a  call  was  sent  in  to  police  of  the  third 
precinct.     No  trace  of  the  burglars  was  found. 

Hirt  conducts  two  horseradish  stands  in  the  down- 
town market  district.  One  of  his  shops  is  at  Huron 
Road  and  E.  4th  St.,  the  other  at  Bolivar  Road  S. 
E.  and  E.  4th  St.  The  amount  in  the  safe,  $789, 
represented  his  receipts  for  the  three  days  preceding 
Christmas. 

A  half-dozen  other  burglaries  on  Christmas  eve 
were  reported  to  police  yesterday.  Hold-up  men  also 
plied  their  trade  actively  according  to  reports  from 
victims. 

Do  you  ask  what  the  above  has  to  do  with 
grodliness.  or  what  it  has  to  do  with  us? 
Listen :  Friend  Hirt  is  an  honest,  hard- 
working man.  Through  days  of  toil  he  had 
reaped  his  final  harvest,  and  was  sleeping 
the  sleep  of  the  just.  His  money,  taken  in 
late  at  night,  was  deposited  in  a  good  safe. 
He  was  a  prudent  man;  but  what  did  his 
**  safe  "  or  any  safe  amount  to?  A  fiend  in 
human  form  coveted  his  hard-earned  savings 
made  from  growing  and  selling  horseradish. 
We  are  sometimes  tempted  to  ask,  "  Is  thcro 
really  a  God  above?  "    If  so,  why  does  he* 
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pemUt  such  things f  Joehua  asked  the  ques- 
tion, you  may  remember,  and  Jehovah  told 
him  it  was  because  there  was  an  "  Achan  " 
in  their  midst  There  is  an  Achan  in  the 
big  city  of  Cleveland,  and  all  the  increased 
force  of  policemen  will  never  restrain  the 
"  carnival  of  crime  "  (Plain  Dealer  again) 
until  that  Achan  is  disposed  of.  You  and  I 
are  suffering  because  of  him;  we  are  all 
suffering;  and  God  will  permit  things  to  go 
on  from  worse  to  worse  until  we  wake  up 
and  "  do  something."  A  thousand  or  more 
saloons  have  just  been  "  licensed."  In  God's 
name,  why  not  license  these  masked  men  we 
have  been  reading  about,  to  go  on  with  their 
"industry"?  Yes,  and  then  let  them  buy 
and  sell  these  licenses.  The  same  daily  tells 
us  three  schoolboys,  excited  by  the  way 
"  hold  ups  "  succeed,  got  a  pistol  and  made 
a  man  s^ive  up  his  money.  Several  times, 
when  there  is  labor  or  other  troubles  in 
large  cities  the  saloons  have  all  been  closed. 
Is  it  not  nearing  the  time  when  the  mayor 
and  chief  of  the  police  decide,  as  a  last 
resort,  to  destroy  this  Achan,  as  Kansas, 
Maine,  and  other  States  have  donef 


SOWING  GOOD  SEED,  BTO. 

I  think  I  have  explained  before,  that, 
when  we  are  down  in  Florida,  Mrs.  Root 
and  I  attend  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In 
fact,  I  should  like  to  say  we  are  a  part  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church — ^that  is,  if  the 
good  pastor  and  the  good  people  there  will 
not  object  Well,  of  late  my  heart  has  been 
warming  more  and  more  toward  our  Pres- 
byterian people ;  and  here  is  a  letter  from  a 
good  Presbyterian  brother  that  I  hope  will 
warm  the  hearts  of  all  readers  of  Glean- 
ings, no  matter  what  denomination  they 
belong  to: 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root: — I  am  largely  indebted  to  you  for 
the  contents  of  the  *'  sticker "  which  I  enclose.  I 
am  a  Presbyterian  minister.  I  hare  been  on  the  road 
for  a  number  of  years  in  the  interest  of  our  chnrch 
papers.  After  I  had  been  travelinir  for  some  time  I 
noticed  that  '*  drummers  "  often  had  **  stickers,'*  and 
it  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  have  one  with  which 
to  "  drum  np  "  the  Lord's  business.  But  I  was  much 
at  a  loss  as  to  the  form.  While  in  this  dilemma  I 
read  one  of  your  articles,  in  which  an  expression 
very  much  like  the  first  of  my  "sticker"  occurred. 
I  took  it,  changed  it  somewhat,  and  had  a  thousand 
of  them  printed.  My  intention  was  to  create  a  more 
devotional  reading  of  the  Bible.  When  I  would  hand 
them  to  some  one  I  would  say,  '*  Stick  that  in  your 
Bible.  It  is  a  good  little  prayer  to  offer  before  you 
read  your  Bible,  or  when  you  come  to  a  good  pas- 
sage, or  a  hundred  times  a  day  when  things  don't  go 
right." 

At  first  I  did  not  have  my  name  on  them.  I  gave 
one  to  a  drummer.  He  said,  "  That's  all  right,  but  it 
hasn't  any  name  on  it."  I  said,  "  I  do  not  believe 
that  people  are  interested  in  my  name." 

He  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and,  taking  out  a 
dollar,  he  said,  "  Here  is  a  dollar.    Have  a  doUar'a 


worth  of  those  printed  at  my  expense,  and  put  y<nir 
name  on  them."  So  I  have  been  putting  my  name  on 
them  ever  since. 

I  thought  you  would  be  interested  in  this,  and 
thought  it  nothing  more  than  right  that  you  afaould 
know  the  good  your  article  was  doing. 

If  any  of  your  readers  would  like  to  have  some 
for  their  own  use,  or  for  distribution,  I  will  take 
pleasure  in  sending  them  free  of  charge  if  they  will 
send  a  stamped  self -addressed  envelope,  and  say  how 
many  they  want. 

Hulbert,  Okla.,  Sept.  22.  E.  P.  Kkaos. 

The  sticker  he  alludes  to  is  a  sort  of 
gummed  label,  or  card,  and  below  is  what 
we  read  on  it : 


Teach  me,  O  Tiord,  just  the 
lessons  you  want  me  to 
learn,  and  make  me  willing 
to  do  what  you  want  me  to 
do  that  I  may  be  thy  child 

Indeed. 

B.  P.  Keaoh.  Temple,  Texas 

1018 


Dear  friends,  I  hope  you  will  read  that 
over  and  over.  And  now  let  me  ask  you  the 
question,  does  it  seem  possible  that  any  man 
or  woman  who  reads  and  endorses  that  lit- 
tle prayer  (for  indeed  it  is  only  an  enlarge- 
ment of  my  little  prayer,  "  Lord,  help  ") , 
can  be  selfish  or  tricky  or  deceitful  t  God 
forbid. 


SEVENTY-THREE  YEARS  OLD,  AND — ^^' TH^HE 
ARE  THE  BEST  DAYS  OP   MY  LIFE.'' 

Dear  Brother  Root: — Several  months  ago  you 
made  mention  in  your  Homes  article  of  a  new  dis- 
covery you  made.  As  I  read  it  I  was  reminded  of 
an  experience  of  my  own  more  than  f«rty  years  ago. 

One  day  my  hired  man  said  to  me,  "  On  next  5J*t- 
urday  evening  there  will  be  a  preparatory  service  at 
the  Lutheran  church.  There  will  be  communion  ser< 
vices  on  Sunday."  I  did  not  say  any  thing  to  the 
Lutheran  brother,  but  I  wondered  what  kind  of  ser- 
vice that  might  be.  I  had  never  heard  of  such  a 
meeting.  However,  I  decided  to  go.  But  before  I 
left  I  went  into  my  bedroom  and  got  down  on  my 
knees  and  asked  Gk)d  to  keep  me  from  going  as  a 
critic,  but  that  I  might  get  something  good.  They 
had  an  after-service,  and  the  pastor  began  to  ask  his 
members  questions  about  tiieir  daily  life;  and  as  he 
asked,  and  they  gave  their  answi^rR,  I  would  mental- 
ly ask  myself  the  question,  and  give  the  answer.  T 
can  remember  only  two  questions.  One  was,  '*  Do 
you  have  family  worship  in  your  families  every  day  V* 
I,  of  course,  could  say  '*  Yes."  The  next  was,  "  Do 
you  read  Ood's  word  in  your  families  every  day!" 
To  that  question  I  had  to  say  "  No."  The  spirit  of 
God  had  been  talking  to  me  about  that  very  duty. 
but  I  did  not  take  heed  to  it.  We  had  a  custom  of 
singing  a  hymn,  then  have  our  prayer  service.  But 
there  that  Saturday  eve,  in  that  Lutheran  church,  I 
promised  God  I  would  read  his  word  to  my  family 
every  day,  and  I  believe  I  have  kept  my  promise  np 
to  this  time.  The  children  then  were  in  their  teens 
and  under.  Now  they  are  all  grown  to  manhood  and 
womanhood,  and  I  will  ever  praise  Qod  for  the  de- 
termination he  put  in  my  heart  to  live  for  him. 

I  am  now  in  my  73d  year,  and  these  are  the  beat 
days  of  my  life,  although  the  half  of  my  family, 
which  means  my  wife  and  six  children,  have  passed 
over,  and  I  am  hare  with  six  children  and  twenty 
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grandchildren  and  two  great-ffrandehildren.   IC7  ehll* 
dren  were  all  conTerted,   and  some  of  the  s^and* 
children.   I  expect  to  meet  them  some  day.   Buti  moat 
of  all,  and  lint  of  all,  I  want  to  aee  my  Sayior. 
Abilene,  Kan.,  Oct.  18.  N.  Q.  Hbbshst. 

Dear  friends,  the  above  is  the  record  of 
one  of  our  good  veterans  who,  bv  a  chance 
word  of  a  good  faithful  pastor  forty  years 
before,  took  up  Bible-reading  while  sup- 
porting a  family  of  twelve  children.  I  do 
not  know,  and  perhaps  nobody  but  God 


knows,  the  influence  and  effect  of  reading 
the  Bible  every  day  for  forty  years.  It  had 
its  influence,  too,  you  may  be  sure  on  the 
grandchildren  as  well,  and  perhaps  on  the 
great  grandchildren.  And,  besides  all  that, 
he  is  enabled  to  stand  up  before  us  in  this 
little  "  class  meeting " — for  that  is  really 
what  it  is — and  ^'testify"  that,  even  though 
he  is  past  threescore  and  ten,  **  these  are  the 
best  days  of  my  life." 


Higrh-pressure   Gardening: 


AK0TH£B  "  GRBAT  INVENTION  "  IN  THE  LINE 
OF  "  CHICKENS  "  AND  "  GARDEN  8AS8.'' 

Before  we  can  grasp  the  '' magnitude '' 
of  my  discovery  in  full,  I  shall  have  to  take 
up  some  other  lines  leading  up  to  it.  In 
noaking  garden  in  years  past  I  have  bought 
many  loads  of  stable  manure;  for  until  I 
came  to  Florida  I  had  got  to  thinking  if  it 
is  true  that  it  is  "  money  that  makes  the 
mare  go "  it  is  about  as  true  that  it  is 
"  manure  that  makes  the  garden  grow." 
Well,  one  drawback  on  the  manure,  espe- 
cially if  bought  at  the  livery  bams,  is  the 
weed  seeds  that  come  with  it.  Besides  the 
weed  seedp  are  the  seeds  of  oats  that  seem 
to  pass  the  digestive  organs  with  vitality 
enough  to  grow  "right  smart''  ofttimes, 
when  they  must  be  pulled  out  by  hand.  I 
remember  mulching  some  choice  strawber- 
ries vdth  stable  manure,  and  the  oats  came 
up  so  thickly  we  had  almost  a  green  lawn. 
Really,  there  is  need  that  Terry  and  Fletch- 
er give  the  horses  lectures  on  chewing  their 
food  more  thoroughly.  Grinding  the  oats 
would  certainly  prevent  germination;  but, 
if  I  am  correct,  our  experiment  stations 
have  not  reported  any  very  great  advantage 
in  ground  feed.  There  is  certainly  a  big 
waste  in  feeding  oats  along  in  this  line;  but 
I  really  don't  know  the  best  remedy.  I 
believe  it  is  generally  agreed  that  poultry 
have  a  "mill"  that  G(^  gave  them  that 
pretty  wfell  cuts  off  all  chance  of  germina- 
tion. Below  is  a  clipping  from  the  IHC 
Almanac  that  may  have  it  about  right : 

It  ia  a  pretty  generally  accepted  fact  among  farm- 
era  that,  to  get  the  greatest  feeding  value  from  grain, 
it  ahonld  be  ground.  Inyestigation  has  demonstrated 
that  in  some  instances  as  high  as  85  per  cent  of 
grain  can  be  saved  by  feeding  it  ground.  The  aver- 
age saving,  however,  will  probably  be  about  12  per 
e«nt 

For  several  years  past  we  have  kept  dry 
sand  under  the  rooets  in  all  our  poultry- 
houses,  and  Wesley  has  swept  up  the  drop- 
pings the  first  thing  every  morning.  They 
are  kept  in  tin  cans  until  wanted  in  the 


garden.  Since  we  have  done  this  we  have 
had  little  or  no  trouble  from  vermin.  An- 
other reason  is  that  almost  every  day  we 
have  visitors  who  take  Gleanings — oft- 
times  ladies;  and  when  I  "show  them 
around  "  it  is  worth  a  good  deal  to  me  to 
find  no  droppings  visible  in  any  of  the 
poultry-bouses.  Now  you  are  about  ready 
to  take  in  my  "  discovery." 

Mr.  Rood,  in  looking  over  and  admiring 
my  garden  a  few  days  ago,  said  he  believed 
some  stable  manure,  even  if  it  did  cost  $3.00 
a  load,  would  be  a  profitable  investment  on 
some  of  my  new  ground.  I  put  a  heavy 
dressing  on  about  100  square  feet  where  I 
sowed  alfalfa  and  sweet  clover.  I  also  put 
on  half  a  pailful  of  air-slacked  lime.  The 
seeds  came  up  finely ;  but  there  was  also  an 
excellent  stand  of  oats  as  usual.  After 
spreading  two  big  loads  on  the  garden  where 
it  seemed  to  be  needed,  there  was  about  two 
wheelbarrow  loads  left.  I  told  Wesley  to 
put  it  under  the  poultry-roosts.  There  were 
probably  oats  in  this  l^e  the  rest ;  but  there 
were  very  few  when  night  came,  and  no 
poultry  manure  visible;  and  Wesley  says 
fine  dry  stable  manure  is  very  much  less 
work  to  handle  than  heavy,  useless  sand. 

Terry,  in  all  his  writings,  has  been  very 
emphatic  about  having  stable  manure  work- 
ed up  fine  before  putting  it  on  the  land. 
Do  you  know  of  any  "  machine  "  that  will 
fine  up  manure  as  will  a  hen  and  chickens? 
When  I  saw  how  it  worked  I  got  a  whole 
load  and  put  the  manure  six  inches  deep 
under  the  roosts  of  all  our  eight  houses. 
When  we  used  sand,  and  especially  when 
we  fed  much  lettuce,  the  droppings  were 
often  so  moist  they  went  on  the  garden  in 
lumps  or  chunks;  and  often  in  hoeing  1 
spent  quite  a  little  time  in  breaking  these 
up  and  mixing  with  the  soil.  The  hens  now 
do  all  this,  and  we  have  the  floors  all  look- 
ing tidy  if  we  leave  them  to  the  care  of  the 
hens  a  week  or  more. 

Can  you  imagine  any  better  way  of  keep- 
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ing  and  handling  the  droppings  and  apply- 
ing them  to  the  land,  than  mixing  and 
composing  them  with  stable  manure! 

In  conclusion  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to 
own  up,  as  with  many  of  my  other  discover- 
ies, that  it  is  not  exactly  new.  In  fact,  it  is 
just  the  way  I  kept  chickens  when  a  lad 
of  ten  or  twelve,  more  than  60  years  ago. 
My  chicken-house  was  a  "  lean-to  "  back  of 
the  horse-stables.    1  fixed  a  door  under  the 


sill  of  the  barn  so  manure  could  be  shoveled 
into  the  care  of  my  fowls  easier  than  to  lift 
and  throw  it  out  at  the  little  door.  The 
chickens  dug  it  over  and  over,  even  in  zero 
weather,  and  I  had  eggs  to  sell  when  no  one 
else  did;  and  when  it  came  sunmier  time, 
"  our  garden "  (mothers  and  mine)  was 
ahead  of  the  whole  neighborhood  because 
of  our  supply  of  fine,  dry,  pulverized  poul- 
try and  stable-manure  compost. 


Health    Notes 


''  IP  EVERY  ONE  DID  AS  TERRY  DOES." 
v.  W.  Olough,  Brewster,  Wash.,  writes  to  Glxak- 
INOS  IN  Bbb  Cultubk,  heartily  endorsing  The  Prac- 
tical Farmer's  health  hook.  And  then  he  adds  that, 
"If  we  all  lived  as  Terry  does,  every  thing  in  the 
eating  line  would  he  a  drug  on  the  market,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  fruit;  it  would  mean  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  our  nation."  Yon  can  leave  out  the  "possi- 
ble." The  fruit  would  all  be  eaten,  and  much  more 
called  for.  We  see  no  reason  why  the  demand  for 
vegetables  would  not  he'  about  the  same  as  at  pres- 
ent. There  would  be  less  grain  products  eaten,  be- 
cause we  would  get  more  good  from  a  smallor 
amount*  on  account  of  more  thorough  chewing.  So 
there  would  be  far  more  grain  to  ship  to  England, 
which  would  be  good  for  the  nation,  and  would  in 
no  way  injure  the  producers.  White  beans  are  a 
leading  article  of  food  in  New  England,  hut  they  are 
not  as  much  used  as  they  should  be  in  many  other 
sections.  If  every  one  lived  as  Terry  does,  the  mar* 
ket  price  of  the  legumes  would  be  higher  than  at 
present,  unless  many  more  were  raised.  Terry  bought 
3  %  gallons  of  extracted  honey  last  winter.  If  every- 
body used  as  much,  the  price  of  honey  would  go 
soaring.  He  bought  three  gallons  of  pure  olive  oil, 
and  will  soon  have  to  get  another.  Growers  could 
not  begin  to  supply  the  demand  if  every  one  ate  as 
much.  His  wife  and  he  eat  from  1^  to  2  pounds 
of  best  creamery  butter  per  week.  The  price  would 
go  higher  than  it  is  now  if  every  one  used  it  as  free- 
ly. If  all  let  meat  alone,  as  Terry  does,  because  he 
can  do  better,  there  would  be  vastly  more  to  ship  to 
Europe,  where  it  is  wanted.  The  nation  would  actu- 
ally gain  by  it.  If  Terry's  simple,  wholesome  way  of 
living  were  followed  by  all  it  might  make  a  tempo- 
rary trouble  for  egg-producers,  but  soon  they  would 
find  a  way  to  can  or  evaporate  their  products  and 
ship  them  to  countries  not  so  well  posted.  This 
would  not  bankrupt  our  nation,  although  it  might 
be  considered  as  not  loving  our  neighbors  as  well  as 
ourselves.  As  to  adulterated,  poisoned,  and  injurious 
articles,  they  ought  to  be  "  a  drug  on  the  market." 
If  every  one  shunned  liquor  as  Terry  does,  there 
would  be  enough  more  grain  to  sell  to  pay  soon  the 
huge  national  debt.  And  there  would  be  hundreds  of 
millions  more  money  in  the  hands  of  the  people  for 
comforts  and  real  luxuries.  Terry  has  never  used 
tobacco.  If  every  one  did  the  same,  the  saving  in 
money  and  the  greater  efficiency  of  our  young  men 
would  soon  boom  business  away  out  of  sight  of  what 
it  is  in  any  other  country  on  earth. 

The  above  comes  from  the  Practical 
Farmer,  If  Terry  means  that  he  and  his 
wife  use  perhaps  3V2  gallons  of  honey  a 
year  it  certainly  would  send  the  price  of 
honey  soarinjj:  if  every  one  used  as  much. 
If  the  necessaries  of  life,  especially  butter, 
eggs,  and  milk,  should  get  to  be  a  "drug 


on  the  market,''  it  would  be  a  great  boon 
to  the  hard-working  people  who  are  at  pres- 
ent complaining  of  the  "  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing." When  eggs  get  down  to  20  ets.  a 
dozen,  instead  of  30  and  40,  in  my  Florida 
home,  I  always  feel  happy,  because  it  is 
such  a  blessing  to  poor  people,  even  if  it 
does  come  a  little  hard  on  the  "  chicken 
man."  May  God  speed  our  good  friend 
Terry  and  his  hosts  of  followers. 


CASSAVA — SOMETHING    MORE    ABOUT    IT. 

We  clip  as  follows  from  the  Florida 
Grower: 

In  Jamaica  a  new  industry  has  recently  sprung 
up  in  the  line  of  making  cassava  wafers  which  are 
now  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States.  These  wafers  are  made  in  several  forms 
from  the  huge  coarse  "hammies,"  consisting  oi  the 
grated  root  with  a  little  of  the  starch  pressed  out, 
made  into  thin  sheets  and  toasted  or  roasted  or  fried, 
to  the  delicate  "  tea  wafers "  which  for  some  Ume 
have  been  used  at  fashionable  luncheons  and  after- 
noon tea  parties,  especially  in  Boston.  Nowhere  is 
there  any  thing  else  in  the  bread  line  quite  so  good, 
in  my  opinion,  as  hot-buttered  "  hammies "  fresh 
from  the  fire. 

Not  only  the  wafers,  cookies,  and  cakes,  but  also 
the  new  breakfast  foods,  tapioca^  flour,  etc.,  made 
from  the  grated  root  treated  in  different  ways,  are 
bound  to  be  popular. 


GETTING  BID  OF  BOAOHBS,  £Ta 
Some  years  ago  I  saw  an  article  in  a  newspaper 
saying  that  roaches  could  he  destroyed  by  placing  in 
their  reach  a  mixture  of  flour,  sugar,  and  plaster  of 
Paris,  all  finely  pulverized.  The  mixture  is  to  be  put 
in  a  dry  place.  I  don't  remember  the  proportions  of 
the  different  ingredients;  but  the  readers  of  Glkak- 
INOS  in  Florida  might  try  equal  parts  of  each. 
Portland,   Ore.,  Aug.  25.  C.  Wanty. 

The  above  would  certainly  be  preferable 
to  poison  of  any  kind;  because  if  you  pri- 
son the  roaches,  and  the  chickens  afterward 
gobble  them  up,  you  kill  the  chickens  also 
— at  least  so  they  tell  me  down  in  Florida. 
In  the  above  it  is  the  plaster  of  Paris  that 
does  the  business,  and  chickens  do  not  mind 
plaster  of  Paris.  The  same  thing  has  been 
frequently  recommended  for  rats  and  mice. 
After  they  take  a  drink,  the  plaster  sets. 
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|B^;rore,vpu|biVy|kn>^ 


Thi»  WITTE Enffine,  after  ?C  years,  fftiV  giving 
good  service  to  S.  A,  atone^  Chillicothe^  Mo. 

WITTE  EweiHES 

Kerosene,  Gasoline  &  Gas 

k       You  can  now  own  an  Entflne  lor 
less  than  jDU  can  do  without  one. 

Look  at  These  Prices! 

2H-P,$39.45»  4H-P»S75.50:  6 HP, $99.35; 
8  H-P.  $139.65;  11  H-P.$208,90;  20  H-P,$3S9.50 

Other  Sizes  vp  to  4tJ  U  I\  Proportionalty  loic. 
Stationary ,  Portable,  S  k  1  rtded  and  Sa  wrlp  sty  leg. 
Standard  for  27  yeans,  W  by  pay  two  prices  for  a 
good  enprlneortakechoncesonapoor^or  doubtful 
engine  for  any  kind  of  a  price,  when  the  WITTE 
coflts  eo  1  i  ttle  and  saves  you  all  the  risk. 

61  DAYS' TRIAL;  5-YEflR  GUARANH 

Easy  terms  of  payment, at  retrularprlcen.You  j 
are  lure  of  a  Bquare  deal,  when  you  buy  of  ma.  J 
VikAlr  I7fl*oo  ^^^  ™y  Book  before/ 
DInIK  A  I  Ct  arran^lnntotryany  / 
engine.    Coats  nothing  to  be  auro  / 
of  your  select  Ion,  ct  en  If  you  don't  / 
pick  a  WITTE.    Learn  the  Inside  / 
oftbeengine  buslncBSand  how 
to  judge  eufflnef  for  yourself. 

Send' me  just  your  address  so 
lean  Bend  you  my  N<w  Book 
with  my  Latest  and  Best  Offer 
by  return  mail. 

F4.H,  Witle  Engine  Works 

1935  ]aklan!J  Ave.,    Kansas  Cilr,  Ho. 


FARM  FENCE 

41  INCHES  HIQH 

100  other  styles  of 
Farm,  Potiltry  and 
Lawn  Fencing  direct 
from  iKtoiT  at  asn-^ 
dealff's-piott-prieM.Oar 
large  catalog  is  free. 


IIISEIJUNBB08.BCI21  IIncit>I>i 


fAKMTENCE 


FROM 
FACTORY 
TO  FARM 


I 


264adHogF«M, 14c 

41-UKk  Fara  Fom, 21c 

48-iocli  hMliry  Fence.^Hc 

80-nd  spoolBub  Wtn,  $1.40 

Many  stjles  and  heights.    Onr  large  Free  CatalofC 

contains  fence  Information  yoa  snould  bavo. 

COILED  SPRDW  PENCE  CO.  Box  101  Wixhesttr,  hd. 


tadoa  Is  bui.. 
Mason  Fence 
Write  today  for 

^onoe  Oo«  Box  88. 


Kerosene  Engine 


be  powerful  8AKD0W  Stationary  Engine  runs  on  kero»fno 

or  BM(ihn«  with'.'iit  chan?«  of  equipuiout.    Start*  without 

cranking— throitle  Bavern«d— hopper  cooled— f peed  ctm- 

trnlled  wbilo  ninniog — no  cams— no  valves— no  re»r»~ 

ur> sprocket*— on. y  throe  moving  part*— portable— light 

I  weicht— groat  power — :»-yr,  ironclad  guarantee — ir>-day 

uiutiey-back  trial.     Sizes,  3  to  20  H.  P.     Send  a  postal 

today  f<  r  freo  catii!<><;      DETROIT    MOTOR   CAR 

SUI^PLYCO.,    72    Canton  Ave.,  Detroit.  MIoh. 


Ten  Days'  Free  Trial 

allowed  (in  every  bicycle  we  twil,  \Vu  Ship  on  Approval 
and  trial  to  anyone  In  the  U  B.  and  prepay  the/rfif/ht. 
If  you  are  Dot  Batlstled  with  the  bicycle  alter  using  It 
ten  days,  i^hlp  It  back  and  don^t  /  ay  a  cent. 

FACTORY  PRICES  ^^Z't^.r^oT^X',:', 

at  any  jjrf^*"  until  you  receive  our  latent  Art  Catalos* 
of  high  erade  bicycles  and  sundries  and  learn  our  tin- 
heard-qf  prices  and  mar'velous  new  special  offers. 
IT  nyl  V  PflCTC  •  cent  to  write  a  postal  and 
II  UnLi  UUd  I  «  everything  win  be  sent  you 
FREE  by  return  mall.  You  will  get  much  valuable 
Information.  Do  Not  Wait;  write  it  NOWl 
TIRES,  Coaster-Brake,  rear  wheeia.  lamps, 
Impairs  and  sundries  of  all  klnd^at  ^a^fu»ualprirfs. 

-  CYCLE  CO.         Dept.  H113        CHICAGO 


f^n^ 


:ioDAYc  BESSEMER 
KEROSENE 
ENCINEm^ 


SucccBH  with  chu«p  kera»«n«  or 
coal  oil  abaoiucalyjniaranteed.  Try 
bffore  yoa  buy.  Boat  economical, 
reliable  and  durable  enrine  made. 
So  slmpln  and  easy  the  wifo  or  boy 
can  iitart  and  nin  ft.  People  every- 
where throwinif  away  their  old  enginea,  buyfuir  Be »- 
Bt'jncra  and  makinir  money  by  St,  Get  oo«  for  your- 
aelf.  Bo  ahead  of  your  ncirhbora.  Runs  faiit  of 
alow,  wni  do  u  dnaen  thimra  at  once.  Wonderful 
beyond  belief.  PayH  for  itaetf  In  fuel  aaved.  For 
apsdal  dlacount  «Tito  at  once. 

THE  BESSEMER  CAS  ENGINE  CO. 

iss  unooln  avb.        grove  city    pa. 


$P9.55StilBiiys 

^  Worid's  Champion 

Ml40-Egglnciibator 

J  Wt  ship  I  1  ■  Doabiecaaes  all  over-  best 

1     •4.SS.    Ordered  together,  91  l.SOb 
rM^^rD..^     l¥.l«htPrt<(B.oflloohl«.5.  Norn*. 
Cny  ar  Racaa     ebmes  at  any  price 
ere  better.  Sattefeetlon  Msrwi- 
tMd.    Write  for  book  today  or  | 
send  price  now  and  save  time. 

Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 
BKLLB  CITY  INCUBATOII  CO.  4 
IPmCS  -    - 


|L  heBEST  LlGH 


450,000 

200  varletlos.  Also  Orapos,  Small  FruHs,  ote.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants— 10c  Desc  price 
list  free.  Lowie  Roesoh,  Boa  K«  Frodonia,  N.  Y. 
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GLBANINGS  IN  BEE  OUI/TUBB 


-         l^awaMowtp 
Ho.Zm)H16.  FrlM  911.00 


ba<lcNo.K8D2.  Prio«91.20 

Trowtl  No.  KOO, 
•trfclght  n«ok.    PrlotSQ.TIl 


These  garden  tools  are  the  kind  that  act 
right  because  they're  made  right  from 
the  right  kind  of  materials,  by  the  right 
kind  of  workmen.  It's  their  ever-present 
quality  that  makes 

mn  Kumn 

garden  tools  your  kind  of  tools  and  it*s 
quality  that  puts  the  Keen  Kutter  trade 
mark  on  any  Keen  Kutter  tool.  That's 
why  Keen  Kutter  tools  are  sold  with  the 
distinct  understanding  that  if  they  don't 
do  all  that  is  claimed  for  them,  the  dealer 
is  authorized  to  return  your  money. 

"  7%e  Recollection  of  Quality  Retnainm 
Long  After  the  Price  is  Forgotten*  ** 

Trade  Mark  Reglfltered.  — E.  C.  SIMMONS. 

Send  for  our  Garden  Tool  Booklet  No.  1646. 

If  not  at  your  dealers,  write  ns. 

Simmons  Hardware  Company 

St.  U«it         New  York         Pkaaddpliia         Telede 
Sion  Cit7       WicUta 


Lawa&aka 
N0.KS4.    PUm  90.50 


Iril  OftTdfltFock 
f  M    No.  Kse 

U       FrlM  tO.TB 


OrMtEoek 
No.K.    PzlM  90.50 


This  Key  to 

Poultry 
Profits 

FREE 


THIS  famous  Old  'J  rusty  book  has 
started  haJf  a  miliion  people  mak- 
linjf  poultry  profits.  TJie  Johnsons 
offo*  noun  tried  cxporiment  in  chicken 
riiisinK.  If  the  Old  Tnisty  isn't  all 
that's  promiaed  we  trade  back.     An 

OLD  TRUSTY 


1^  mi:xr- 
nntuotl 

for  i;o 
years. 
Makes  big  hati-hea 
in  coldest  weather. 
Shipped  on  90  days' 
trial.  Order  shipped 
day  received.  Write 
for  Bitf  Free  Book. 
iohnino,  Infnhator  9Ian 
tin  J  IVntpr,  Svh, 


B  $5.00  Less 
I  Ttian  Any- 
one  Else 
Could  Sell  It  For 


You  Can  Try  This 
Buggy  30  Da^ys  FREE 


I  Guarantee  It 
for  2  Years    »25 

You  can  have  any  bus^y 
I  make  on  the  same  plan. 
Nearly  200,000  people  h&ve 
bouprht  buffgries  from  me 
direct,  ana  have  saved 
from  S25  to $40 on  every 
Split  Hickory  vehicle 
they  bought. 

Give  Me  Your  ^ 
Name 
and 
Let  Me  Send  You  ITw  aa  I 
My  Big  Book       *  rCi; 

140    pages,    beautifully   illostrated 
book— 15J)  photographs  of  IS  styles 
of  vehicles.    Don't  delay.    Write  lor  | 
it  today.    Address 

H.  C.  PHELPS,  President 
The  Ohio  Carriage  Mig.  Co. 
Station  293       Columbus,  O. 
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THALE'S  REGULATIVE  VACUUM  BEE-FEEDER 


Pleases  wherever    it   has   been   given   a  trial.     After 
mailinir  out  several  thousand  sample  feeders  we  have 
rect  ived  hundreds  of  orders  like  the  one  given  below: 
Ordway.  Colorado,  Jan.  26,  lOlS. 
\fr  H  H   Thole:— \  receiYed  the  sample  bee-feeder  all  O. 
K     ind  think' I  shall  like  it  much.    Ship  me  «30  feeders  com- 
mit <?  and  25  extra  bottles  with  cork  Talve.  Enclosed  And  check 
settlement  for  same.    This  is  quite  a  bee  country,  and  the 
aiT  drawback  has  been  that  they  don't  get  strong  quite  early 
'no  Kh  to  take  proper  advantage  of  the  earliest  clover  blossoms. 
W  if  you  would  like  an  agrent  in  this  part  of  the  country 
1  ani  sur4  1  can  make  some  heavy  sales  for  you,  as  I  am  acquaint- 
tcl  with  beekeepers  owning  ftom  1000  to  1500  colonies  each. 
n.asc  let  me  hear  from  you  at  once.  D.  B.  Hrrspbrgkr, 

1  want  every  beekeeper  and  queen-breeder  in  the  U.  S.  to 
t  r  \  t  his  feeder  this  season.    Send  55  cts.  for  sample  feeder  post- 
id  to-day.    This  is  one  of  the  biggest  money-makers  for  the 
.i  .keener     Over  42,000  are  now  in  use. 

I  want  over  100.000  of  these  feeders  in  use  by  June  1.  I  will 
shii  you  as  many  feeders  as  you  need  on  ten  days'  free  trial  in 
hiiip  y""  "*» .      '    .„j  If  ».hj»b*>  fPf^fTH  do   not  work  AJt   r«»nrft- 


and  if  these  feeders  do  not  work  as  repre- 
sented "you^may' return  them  to  me  at  my  expense,  and  your 
money  will  be  refunded.    Send  your  order  to-day.    Address 


Free  Trial  Dept,G  104,  ,        *, 

Send  for  feeder  circular  and  bee-supply  catalog. 


TKRMS,  CASH  WITH  ORDW 
SMiple  Feeder,  with  2  bottles  complete,  'inail  postpaid.       55c       AD 
TeoFMden.  complete  with  I  bottle,  frdfht  or  «xp..  e«*.  35c 


30c 
lOe 


Extra  bottles  with  oork  vahr e.  each 

H.  hTtIhALE,  SSSSKSrllK.  Box  C25,  MAYWOOD,  MISSOURI 
TEN  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

.  Freight;  Parcel  Post  (send  postage),  Express 


Please  send  by 

Postofflce R.R.  Station 

Send  at  once  (number  of  feeders) feeders  on  ten  days' free  trial 

H.  H.  THALE,  of  MAYWOOD,  MO.,  until  payment  in  full  is  made  or  feeders  returned 
How  many  colonies  have  you  ? Annual  crop lbs- 


State 

Title  of  feeders  to  remain  with 


Produce  comb  or  extracted?. 


Sign. 


BOTHERED 
WITH  SCALE? 

f  The  one  absolute- 
ly sure  spray  for 
aan    Jose     is' 
••Scalecide."  Used 
in  the  best  orchards 
everywhere.       En- 
dorsed by  Experiment  Sta- 
tion*. Will  keep  your  trees 
clean  and  healthy  and  make  rhem 
yield  number  one  fruit.     Hdter 
tha  I  Hme  sulphur.    Easy  to  handle.       Will  not  rtoir 
or  corrode  the  pump  or  Injure  the  skin,    "Hralecide" 
has  no  sut>5titute.     OUK  SERVICE   DEPART- 
MENT furnUhes  evei-vthini-  ''>r  the  orchard. 
Write  tod.iv to  Department      C,   fomcwtmok 
— "JVatl"^  H\nfi  WtytX    for   l-ruit  t  .ruwers" 
^  and  "Scalecide'*  the  Tree  Saver.    Both  free. 

BL  a  PtATT   CO.,  50   Cbwck   Stivet  New  T«rk  Oly 


Write  for 
Free  Book 


Spray 
ing  ^ 


Brown's 

^      Auto 
Spray 


300,000      V 
use  these  won- 
derful sprayers  to  ^^ 
I  rid  fields,  fruit  trees,  gar- "^^J 
\dens  of  blight,  disease  and  ^^^ 
Jinsects— to  make  all  pro-    ^1 
f  duce  big.    Auto  Spray  No.  1— V 
Capacity  4  Gallons.    Auto  Pop  Nozzle 
thro*vB   from  fine  mist   to    drenching 
stream.     Does  not  cIor.     40  sty  Ira  and 
Biz<s  of  Hand  and  Power  Outfits.  Large 
Bprayera  fitted  with 

Non-Clog  Atomic  Nozzle 

only  nozzle  that  will  Bpray  any  solution  for  days 
without   closrginK-       Fits    any    make  of   h prayer. 
Write   for   valuable  Spraylns  Guide  Frea. 
TH*  e.  C.  Brown  Co.,  20  JAY  ST..  ROCHESTER.  H.  T. 


WHITEWASHING 

and  dldaitcdaf  with  the  newT 

""Kant-Klog^^ 

.  twloo  Um  fewHt 

I  libor  and  fluid.   Alao  for  , 

etc  AffMUWntod.  Booklet  fiee. 
KaalieatT  Spray  Pmmp  Co^ 
t07  Br— <wy,  Koeli— tor.  H.  T. 


How  to  Keep  Bees 

BY  ANNA  BOTSrORD  COMSTOCK 

This  is  an  excellent  book  for  the  beginner. 
NothiniT  better.  We  cordially  recommend  it  to 
all  who  are  learning  beekeepjng  by  their  own 
effort.  Having  commenced  beekeeping  three 
times,  the  talented  author  is  jn  a  position  to  fur- 
nish the  right  kind  of  advice.  You  can  not  ^ 
wrong  in  getting  this  book.  It  is  charmingly  writ- 
ten and  easily  understood.  Price  $1.10  postpaid. 
THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY.  MEDINA,  OHIO, 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 


Tennessee-bred  Queens 

42  Years'  Experience  in  Queen-rearing 
Breed  Three-band  Italians  only 


QUEENS 

Nov  1st  to  May  1st 

May  1st  to  June  1  St 

June  1st  to  July  1st 

July  Ist  to  Nov.  1st 

1          6          U 
$1.50    $7  50    $18.50 
2.00      8.50      15.00 
2  50     18.50      25.00 
8.00    18.50       80.00 

1            8            12 

$1.25    $8.50    $11.50 

1.50      7  50       18.50 

2.00    10  50      1850 

2.75    15.00      27  00 

1           6           12 
$1.00    $5.00    $0.00 

1  25      6.50      12.00 
1.75      9  00      17.00 

2  50     18  50      25.00 

1            6            12 

$  .75    $4.00    $  7.50 

1.00      5  00        9.00 

1.50      8.00      1500 

2.00     10.00       18  00 

Untested 

Select  Untested.. 
Tested 

Select  Tested  ... 

Capacity  of  yard,  5000  queens  a  year. 
Select  queen,  tested  for  breeding,  $5.00. 
The  very  best  queen,  tested  for  breeding.  $10.00. 
800  fall-reared  tested  queens,  ready  to  mail,  $2.50  to  $10  00  each. 
Queens  for  export  will  be  carefully  packed  in  long-distance  cages  but  safe 
delivery  is  not  guaranteed. 

John  M.  Davis,    .    Spring  Hill,  Tenn. 


Queens^'Bees 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  our  cele- 
brated Leather-colored  and  Golden  Italian 
Queens.  Bees  in  >^,  1,  and  2  lb.  pack- 
ages. Nuclei  in  1,2,  3,  or  5  frame,  either 
on  Danz.  or  Hoffman  frames.  Full  colo- 
nies in  8  or  10  frame  L.  hives  or  Danz. 
lO-frame  hives.  Write  at  once  for  special 
card  of  prices,  and  book  your  order  with 
us  early. 

Letter  of  endorsement  to  us  from  The 
A.  I.  Root  Ck).: 

Medina,  Ohio,  Feb.  6,  1014. 
The  Penn  Co.,  Penn,  Miss.: 

Replying  to  yours  of  Feb.  8,  we  would  state 
that  we  have  bought  a  large  number  of  queens  of 
you.  We  have  found  them  uniformly  marked, 
and  of  a  good  stock:  in  fact,  they  are  flrst-class 
in  every  respect.  Another  thing,  we  have  always 
found  that  you  make  prompt  deliveries,  or  give 
us  notice  promptly  when  such  deliveries  could 
not  be  made.  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO., 

by  E.  R.  Root,  Vice-president. 


Get  our  prices  at  once.  .   .  .  The  largest 
queen  and  bee  yards  in  the  South. 


The  Penn  Co.,  Penn,  Mississippi 


Marciiant's  isiand  Bred  Queens 

Bred  from  selected  mothers,  and  mated  to 
isolated  drones  of  a  different  strain.  My  aim 
is  qualitv  and  not  quantity.  So  if  you  want 
any  of  these  choice  purely  mated  three-banded 
Italian  oueens  order  now  or  you  may  not  get 
them  as  1  am  going  to  rear  only  a  limited  num- 
ber. No  disease,  and  your  money  back  if  not 
satisfied.  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  use  my  queens, 
which  is  proof  of  their  quality. 

No  need  to  write  for  lower  prices. 

Reference,  The  American  Exchange  Bank  of 
this  city. 

Prices — Untested,  single,  ?1.50;  6  for  96.00: 
12  for  $10.00;  in  lots  of  26  or  more,  75  cts. 
each.  Select  tested,  $3.00.  Breeders.  $5.00 
and  $10.00. 

A.  B.  Marohairt,  .  .  Apalaobicola,  Florida 


BUYGARNIOUNSINGARNIOLA 

Pore  Garalolaa  Alpine  bMs.    Wrtte 

in  Bnsrliah  for  booklet  and  Price 

list.    .    .    Awarded  60  honors. 

JOHANN  STRQAR.    . .    WKtiMMh 

P.  O.  W«eli«ln»r  FoisMte.  Vp99€ 

Oamlola  (Krala).  Avsirla 


Goldens  that  are  Golden 

I  have  disposed  of  business  in  Philadelphia,  and  will 
raise  all  queens  that  I  possibly  can  the  coming  season, 
and  will  fill  all  unfilled  orders  first.  Queens  are  get- 
ting better  each  year.  Prices:  Select  untested,  ft. 30; 
tested.  |«.00:  breeders,  $5  to  $10.  .  Send  for  booklet. 
GEO.  M.  STEELE.  30  So.  40th  St.  PHIUOELPHIA,  PA. 

LviyiiizLuu  uy   "Xw-*  x.^  ^.^^  TL  1. v^ 
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QUEHIS  FROM  CARAWAY'S  PRIZE-WINNING  STOCK 

THREE-BANDED  ITALIANS  READY  TO  MAIL  NOW 


Golden 
Italians 

After  April  15 

After  May  10                  After  June  10 

1 

6 

12 

100 

1 

6 

12 

100         1 

6 

12 

$7  75 

Untested.. 
Tested.  ... 

$1.00 
1.25 

6.00 

10.00 
12.00 

75.00    $  .90 
,    1.00 

$4  50 
5  00 

9.00 
10  00 

70.00  1  $  .70 

$4.00 

Select  tested,  April  1  till  Nov.  1,  fi^.OO  each.  Breeders,  $5.00  each.  Bees  by  the 
pound,  after  May  10,  1  lb.  for  %'2.00;  10  lbs.,  $18.00;  100  lbs.,  $170.00.  Add  to  these 
the  price  of  queen  or  queens;  safe  arrival  guaranteed  within  five  days'  journey  of  Mathis. 

My  three-banded  Italians  captured  first  prize  a^^ain  at  Dallas  State  Fair  and  the  Cot- 
ton Palace  Fair  at  Waco.     This  speaks  for  itself.     None  better. 

My  Stock. — I  secured  the  best  stock  obtainable;  and  when  you  pay  more  than  ray 
prices  you  are  paying  that  much  extra.  I  sell  nothing  but  good  queens.  None  better.  I 
positively  guarantee  my  queens  to  please.     No  foul  brood  or  other  diseases. 

B.  M.  CARAWAY,  MATHIS,  TEXAS 

R«fM«ffieMi  Matfils  First  «••••  flank  sn^  TM  A.  I.  Itoot  Oom^My 


GOLDEN  ITALIAN  Queens 

Reared  rh)ni  straight  flve-band  mothers,  mated  with  select  golden  drones.  S^  miles  from  three-band  api- 
ary. These  queens  are  large,  vi^rous,  and  prolific:  the  bees  gentle  and  hustlers,  and  are  noted  through- 
out the  U.  S.  as  a  disease- resisting  strain.    Purity  of  mating,  safe  arrival,  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 


QUEENS 

May  1st  to  June  1st     | 

June  1st  to  July  1st 

1     July  1st  to  Nov.  1st 

1 

6 

12 

1 

6 

12 

1       1 

6 

12 

Untested 

|1.«5 
1.50 

«.oo 

9.75 

16.50 
7.50 
10.50 
15.00 

$11.50 
1S.50 
18.50 
27.00 

$  1.00 
1  25 

1  75 

2  50 

1  5  00 
IS  50 
0.00 
15  50 

S9.00 
12  00 
17.00 
^VOO 

$     .75 
1.00 
1.50 
200 

S  4.00 
5.00 
8.00 
10.00 

1750 
0.00 
15.00 
18.00 

Select  Untested 

Tested             

Sf-lectTested 

Breeders,  $5.00  to  $10.00. 

Queens  for  export  will  be  carefully  packed  in  long-distance  cages,  but  safe  arrival  is  not  guaranteed. 

BEN  C.  DAVIS,         SPRING  HILL,         TENNESSEE 


W.  H.  LAWS 

is  prepared  to  take  care  of  all  your 
queen  orders  the  coming  season. 


Twenty-six  years  of  careful  breeding  places 
Laws'  queens  above  the  usual  standard. 

My  bees,  in  my  own  and  in  the  hands  of  others, 
have  taken  first  premiums  at  the  leading  fairs 
all  over  the  United  States:  and,  in  the  hands  of 
single  individuals,  have  gathered  over  a  car  of 
honey  in  one  season. 

Tested  queens  ready  now.    Each,  $1;  12  for  $10. 

Untested,  after  April  15,  breeding  queens,  about 
fifty  of  the  finest  ready  at  any  time:  each,  $5.oo. 


W.  H.  LAWS.  BeeviUe.  Bee  Co..  Texas 


Taylor's  1914  Three -banded 

ITALIAN  QUEENS 

Now  ready  to  mail:  96  years*  careful  breeding  for  the 
best  honey-gatherers.  None  better.  Prolific,  and  hon- 
ey-getters. We  fill  all  orders  promptly.  Untested, 
fLOo  Mch.  or  tlO  A  dozen.  TMt«d,  tl.»  each,  or  #18.00  a  dozen. 
Select  tested.  $L60  each  or  $U.OO  a  dozen.  Breeders,  the  best. 
lft.00  each.    Send  all  orders  to 

J.  W.  TAYLOR  &  SON;      Bssvllls,  Bee  Co.,  Texas 


SAVE  YOUR  QUEENLESS  COLONIES 

Introduce  a  vigorous  tested  queen.     We  can 

supply  them  by  Retuun  Mail  for  fl.OO  each. 

UNTESTED  queens,  ready  April  15, 

single  queen,  91.00:  lo.oo  per  dozen. 

No  disease.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  W.  K.  SHAW  &  CO.,     LOREAUVILLE.  LOUISIANA 


Three -banded  Italian  Bees  and  Queens! 

Guaranteed  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction.  Untested 
queens,  75  cts.  each:  t7  50  per  dozen.  Tested,  |1.50. 
Choice  breeders,  $5.00.  Nuclei.  $l.S5  per  frame,  good 
supply  of  bees.  Half  pound  bees  with  queen,  ^.00. 
One  pound  bees  with  queen,  $5.00,  full  weight  Full 
colony  in  eight-frame  hive  with  queen,  $<J.50:  in  ten- 
fl^me,  $7.50.    Best  mail  and  express  service  in  the 

South.    Only  12  hours  to  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
THE  STOVER  APIARIES,  MAYHEW,  MISSISSIPPI 


THU  ifl 


Bees  and  Bee  Supplies 

If  you  will  send  us  a  list  of  goods  needed  we  will  be 

pleased  to  quote  you  on  them.    Catalog  flree. 

I.J.  STRINCHAM.  106  PARK  PLACE,  NEW  YORK 

a#lart«s,  OI*fi  C«v«,  L.  I. 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 


SPEND  LESS  TIME  IN  THE  SHOP  AND  MORE  WITH  YOUR  BEES 

In  raising  comb  honey  cut  the  time  of  putting  up  sections  in  half  by  using 
the  New  RaucKfuss  Combined  Section-press  and  Foundation -fastener.:^  Price 
$3  (X)  delivered  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  your  money  back Write  for  iUustrated  circular  to-day,  to 

The  Colorado  Honey  Producers'  Association,  1440  Market  Street,  Denver,  Colorado 


NICHOLS' 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES-BREO  TO  liY 

John  S.  Martin  R«o«l  Strain 


Two  matings,  both  headed  by  Cleveland  1914 
winners.  Carefully  selected  females.  Eggs: 
Pen  No.  1,  $3,00  per  15;  $7.50  per  50;  $12.00 
per  100.  Pen  No.  2,  $2.00  per  15;  $5.00  per 
50;  $9.00  per  100.  I  guarantee  nine  chicks  to 
a  setting;  if  less  than  this  number  hatch,  I  will 
furnish  another  setting  at  half  price. 


N.  P.  NICHOLS, 


MEDINA,  OHIO 


INCREASE  Your SALES 

...  By  a  Liberal  Distribution  of  Our  Booklet ... 

THE  USE  OFJIONEY  IN  COOKING 

The  191S  edition  la  ready  for  distribution,  and  may  be 
had  In  quantities  at  reasonable  rates.  The  back  corer 
pa^re  affords  space  for  a  display  advertisement  As  this 
booklet  contains  no  adTertlslnir  whaterer,  it  can  be 
employed  with  telling  effect.  Better  order  your  supply 
early.  Sample  and  prices  in  quantities  on  application. 
Fifty-eirht  paires:  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  valu- 
able recipes  in  which  honey  is  used.  Just  the  book  for 
every  household.    A  two-cent  stamp  will  brinff  a  copy. 


THE  «.  I.  ROOT  COMPAIIV,  HEDIH*,  OHIO 


WORK  YOUR  OUT-YARDS 

BY   THE    DOOI.ITTI.B  PI.AN 


His  MetHods   are  Ftilly  KxplaiAed 
in  tHe  rotirtH  edition  of 

Management  of  Out-aplarles 

This  is  a  revised  edition  of  "A  Year's  Work 
in  an  Out-apiary,"  containing  the  latest 
ideas  of  the  author,  Mr.  G.  M.  Doolittle,  of 
New  York,  telling  how  he  has  employed 
them  and  secured  during  a  poor  season  an 
average  yield  of  114V^  lbs.  per  colony.  1913 
edition  ready  for  mailing.   50  cts.  postpaid. 


Orcler  Nomt  of  tHe  PtiblisHers 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

Medina,  Oliio 


FLAX  BOARD 

IS  THE)  BEST  INSUUTIN6   MATERIAL  KNOWN 

It  will  retain  the  heat  in  the  hive  so  there  wiU 
be  no  condensation.  Hives  will  be  warm  and 
dry,  and  no  moisture  will  collect  in  the  damp- 
est cellar  or  outdoors  where  Flax  Board  is  used. 
We  recommend  its  use  under  the  cover,  but 
It  is  also  valuable  over  the  bottom  and  on  walls 
of  the  hive.  .  Introductory  price  as  follows: 
M  in.  thick:    8-fr.  size,  each,  lOc;  per  100,  $<J.0O 

lO-fr.  size,  each.  He;       **  7.00 

>i  m.  thick:    8-fr.  size,  each,  14c:       **  0.00 

lO-fr.  size,  each,  I5c;       "         10.00 

MINNESOTA  BEE  SUPPLY  CO. 

101  NleoU«  Island  Mlnnesvoll 

Uanufaoturer  of  Standard  Dovetailed  Hlvee. 
Sections,  and  Shlpplnr-easee. 


B F  F  ^MM  DDI  I F ^  Send  your  name  for 
^^^  ^%#I^I^fc-lfc^  newl914catalo|fout 
in  January.  De»l.  T.  CLIMONS  BIE  SUPPLY  CO., 

1 2«  Grand  Ave.,  Kanaaa  OHy,  Ma. 


Just  Six  Minutes 

toWashaTubful! 

This  Is  the  grandest  Washer  the 
world  has  ever  known.  So  easy  to 
run  that  it's  almost  fun  to  work  it. 
Makes  clothes  spotlessly  clean  in 
double-quick  time.  Six  minutes  i 
finishes  a  tubful. 

Any  Woman  Can  Have  a 


1900  Gravity 
Washer  on 
30  Days' 
Free  Trial , 


Don't  send  money.      ^ 

If  you  are  responsible, 

vou  can  try  it  first.    Let 

as  pay  the  freitrht.    See 

the  wonders  it  performs. 

Thousands  beincr  used.^ 

H:very  user  delighted.^ 

They  write  us  bush-  j 

els  of  letters  tellingr  f 

how  it  saves  work  ^ 

and  worry.    Sold  on  little  paymenTs.    Write  for 

fasclnatinsr  Free  Book  today.    All  correspond- 

p*"'"»  should  be  addressed  to  1900  Washer  Co^ 

1120  Court   St.,  Blnshamton,  N.  Y.    If  you 

live  m  \^anada,  address  Canadian  1900  Washer 

Co..  355  Yon:^e  St.,  Toronto.  Canada. 


.MAKE  HENS  LAY  T 

more  ens :  larger,  more  vigorous  clildcsi     I 
heavier    fowls,   by    feeding  cut  booe.     I 

HIAHII  a  BONK  CUTTm        I 


[>^Hi^^  cuts  fast,  easr.  fine;  never  docs. 
10  Day**  Free  Trial.  No  money  In  advance.  Book  free. 
■  r.W.  MANN  OO..  Bex   97     MILFORD.MASS 


I.     I 
t.     I 
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Qassified   Advertisements 

Notlee*  will  be  Inaerted  in  these  olaMifled  oolamns  at 
16  ceot«  per  line.  AdTertlsements  intended  for  thla 
department  can  not  be  less  than  two  lines,  and  should 
not  exceed  Ave  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want  your 
adTeitlsement  In  the  Classifled  Columns  or  we  will  not 
be  responsible  for  errors. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  FOB  SALE 


Fob  SAiiB. — Ohoice  extracted  honey  in  new  60-lb. 
cans  at  9  eta.  per  lb.     J.  P.  Moore,  Morgan*  Ky. 

For  Sale. — Finest  Quality  buckwheat  honey  in 
cans  and  kegs.     OloTer  noney  all  sold. 

0.  J.  Baldbidqe,  Kendaia,  N.  Y. 

Fob  Sale. — 2500  lbs.  good  clover  honey  in  10-Ib. 
pails  at  9  cts.,  f.  o.  b.  Kinde.  Bargain  in  1000  lbs. 
fall  honey.  Oeobgb  Ashwbll,  Kinde,  Mich. 

Fob  Sai*e. — No.  1  white  comb,  ?8.00  per  case; 
fancT,  $3.25;  24  Danz.  sections  to  case,  six  cases  to 
carrier.  Wiley  A.  Latshaw,  Carlisle,   Ind. 

Fob  Sale. — 8000  lbs.  of  fine  extracted  honey  in 
6011b.  cans,  9  cts.  per  lb.  Oeoboe  Rauch,  Orange 
Mountain  Bee  Farm,  Guttenberg,  N.  J. 

For  Sajlb. — 400  lbs.  good  buckwheat  honey  in  5- 
lb.  pails,  well  ripened;  will  take  $80.00  for  the  tot 
to  dean  up  for  the  season. 

M.  0.  Silsbeb,  Rt  8,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 

Fob  SaIjB. — Whit^-ctover  honey,  none  better.  In 
10-lb.  pails,  six  in  a  case,  at  $6.50  per  case;  5-lb. 
pails,  12  in  a  case,  at  $7.00  per  case:  %-lb.  glass 
Jars,  24  in  a  case,  at  $2.80  par  case.  Sample,  4  cts. 
Also  in  60-lb.  cans,  very  nice  amber  honey. 

Hbkbt  Stbwabt,  Prophetotown,  111. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  WANTED 

Wantbd. — Comb,  extracted  honey,  and  beeswax. 
B.  A.  BuBNBTT  &  Co.,  178  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago. 

Wantbd. — Comb  honey  and  beeswax.  State  what 
you  haYe  and  price.    J.  E.  Habbis,  Bforristown,  Tenn. 

Wantbd. — Hone^,  extracted  and  comb.  Will  buy 
or  handle  on  commission.  Beeswax — ^will  pay  high- 
est price.    HiLDBBTH  &  Seoblkbn,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Wanted. — Best  grade  white-closer  and  buckwheat 
extracted  honey  in  cans  or  small  barrels;  the  square 
flTe-gallon  can,  two  cans  to  the  case,  preferred.  Send 
sample,  and  quote  best  cash  price  delirered  f.  o.  b. 
Medina,  also  f.  o.  b.  Chicago,  111.  Can  use  quite  a 
large  quantity  of  both  prades. 

The  a.  I.  Boot  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


FOB  SALE 


Fob  Sale. — A  full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  Root's 
prices.  A.  L.  Hbaly,  Mayagues,  Porto  Rico. 

Fob  Sale. — ^FuU  line  of  Root's  goods  at  factory 
prices.  E.  M.  Dunkbl,  Osceola  Mills,  Pa. 


For  Salb.- 
ffTBph. 


S  ^  X  5  H  camera  and  Edison  phono- 
E.  B.  Fay,  Alexandria,  Blinn. 


Fob  Salb. — ^FuU  line  of  Root's  goods  at  factory 
prices.  Elmbb  W.  Palmer,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 

Fob  Sale. — One  two-ton  motor  truck.  Write  for 
particulars.         Mb8.  F.  B.  Cayanagh,  Hebron,  Ind. 

For  Sale. — Hatch  wax-press,  nearly  new,  for 
$8.00.  J.  M.  OiNGEBiOH,  Arthur,  111. 

Sixty-day  Seed  Oats.  Heavy  yielders.  Very  early, 
including  a  ctorer  catch.  Recleaned.  Sacks  free.  90c. 
10  bu.  or  orer,  75c.  Gail  T.  Abbott,  Rt.8,  Medina,  O. 


For  Sale. — Root's  goods  and  Dadaat's  founda- 
tion at  factory  prices. 

Spencer  Apiaries,  Nordhoff,  Cal. 

For  Sale. — Plain  section  supers,  fencea*  *nd 
holders,  nailed  and  painted,  cheap. 

W.  W.  Lawrence,  CenterviUe,  Tex. 

New  crop  of  extra-fine  quality  alfalfa  seed,  $6.50 
per  bushel;  sacks,  25  cts.  extra;  also  some  sweet- 
clover  seed.         R.  L.  Snodgrass,  AugusU,  Kan. 

Fob  Sale. — Better  hives  for  less  money.  Beekeep- 
ers' supplies  and  standard-bred  Italian  bees.  Write 
for  catalog.         A.  E.  BuRDicK,  Sunnyside,  Wash. 

The  best  of  bee  goods  for  the  least  money.  Send 
for  new  catalog.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  H.  S.  DvBY  A  BON,  St.  Anne,  111. 

For  Sale. — Empty  second-hand  cans,  two  cans  to 
the  case;  good  as  new;  25  cts.  per  case. 

0.  H.  W.  Weber  A  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Beekeepers,  let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  hives, 
smokers,  foundation,  veils,  etc.  They  are  nice  ana 
cheap.  White  Mfo.  Co.,  Greenville,  Texas. 

Fob  Sale. — 100  lbs.  white-sweet-clover  seed,  hull- 
ed, $25.00,  at  Wayland,  Mich.,  by 

R.  L.  Snodgrass,  Harrisburg,  Col. 

We  are  among  the  largest  growers  of  alsike  clover 
in  this  country,  and  offer  good  clean  seed.    Bushel, 
$11.00;  half  bushel  $5.75;  peck,  $3.00. 
C.  J.  Baldridge,  Homestead  Farm,  Kendaia,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — Barnes  New  Combined  woodworking 
machine  with  scroll-saw  attachment.  Perfect  condr 
tion.     Cost  $45.     Will  take  $26. 

Wm.  W.  Deal,  Rt.  2,  Huntley,  Mont. 

For  Sale. — OUanings  in  Bse  OuUure  for  years 
1906,  1907,  1908,  and  9  months  of  1905 ;  also  a  few 
odd  copies;  $6  for  the  lot«  charges  not  paid. 

John  A.  Spurrell,  Wall  Lake,  Iowa. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.'s  Canadian  House,  Dadant 
foundation,  bees,  queens,  honey,  wax,  poultry  sup- 
plies, seeds.  Write  for  a  catalqe.  the  Chas.  E. 
Hopper  Co.,  185  Wright  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

For  Sale. — 15  doveUlled  bodies  with  new  Hoff- 
man frames,  10  extracting  supers  with  new  frames, 
17  comb-honey  supers,  4%  x  4%  xl^  plain,  10  lids, 
10  bottoms,  10  excluders,  all  eight-frame.  $20  for 
the  lot.    Robert  Shoemaker,  Rt.  8,  Swedesboro,  N.J. 

For  Sale. — One  eight-frame  Root  automatic  ex- 
tractor* IH  h.  p.  engine;  100  Dans,  supers  with 
section -holders  and  fences;  empty  hives,  both  8  and 
10  fr. ;  Underwood  typewriter;  buss-saw  and  emery; 
Peterson  capping-melterj  Hershiser  wax-press;  hon- 
ey-tanks.    Mrs.  F.  B.  Cayanagh,  Hebron,  Ind. 

For  Sale. — 22  1^ -story  second-hand  Danz.  hives, 
brood-frames,  and  section-holders,  practically  good 
as  new;  $1.50  each,  ^  of  list  price;  5  one-story, 
$1.00.  Bees  were  transferred;  combs  and  frames 
boiled  to  melt  wax.     No  disease. 

A.  MOTTAI,  Utica,  111. 

For  Sale. — The  Weaver  automatic  honey-extract- 
or. It  reverses  at  full  speed;  is  simple  and  positive; 
saves  50  per  cent  of  labor,  and  at  the  same  time 
increases  the  output  50  per  cent.  A  four- frame  will 
do  the  work  of  an  8.  Every  one  in  the  market  for 
sn  extractor,  send  for  particulars. 

Wsayer  Bros.,  Richmond  and  Falmouth,  Ky. 

The  National  Beekeepers'  Association  now  buys 
supplies  for  their  meiUbers.  Send  us  your  order, 
enclosing  the  same  money  you  have  to  pay  others, 
and  we  will  buy  them  for  you  on  the  co-operative 
plan.  If  not  a  member  we  reserve  the  right  to  re- 
tain $1.50  from  the  profits  on  your  first  order  to 
pay  your  membership  dues  and  subscription  to  the 
Review  one  year.  Sample  copy  of  the  Review  free. 
Address  National  Beekeepers'  Association, 

Northstar,  Michigan. 
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GLEANINGS   IN   BEE   CULTURE 


Foe  Salb. — Root's  goods  at  factory  prices.  Fresli 
Htock  and  prompt  accurate  service.  Let's  get  ac- 
quainted.    L.  W.  Cbovatt,  box  134,  Savannah,  Ga. 

The  Beekeeper*',  Review  Clubbing  List:  The  Re- 
iiVtt'  and  Oleaninge  one  year,  ^1.50.  The  Review 
and  American  Bee  Journal  one  year,  $1.50.  All 
three  for  one  year  only  $2.00.  Dealers  or  those 
wanting  to  buy  honey  kindly  ask  for  a  late  number 
of  the  Review  having  a  list  of  100  producers  having 
honey  for  sale.     Addrees 

The  Bsekbipbes'  RBynw,  Northstar,  Mich. 


WANTS  AND  EXCHANGES 


For  bees,  queens,  or  material — typewriters,  vio- 
lins, printing-press,  write  E.  C.  BiBD,  Boulder,  Coi. 

Will  buy  bees.  Myself  examine,  pack,  and  ship. 
Write  F.  A.  Allbn,  Philipsburg,  Quebec. 

Wanted. — Bees.  Give  full  particulars  and  price. 
W.  Davbnpobt;  2201  Pioneer  Road,  Evanston,  111. 

Will  exchange  for  bees  or  queens,  optical  outfit, 
guitar,  or  sweet-clover  seed.  E.  C.  Bibd. 

845  Pine  St.,  Boulder,   Col. 

Wanted. — Bees  in  lots  of  25  to  800  colonies, 
pioferally  within  250  mile.s  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

\.  W.  Smith,  Birmingham,  Mich. 

Wanted. — Bees  in  modern  hives  in  New  Jers^, 
preferably  on  line  of  C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.,  or  Penn.  R.  R. 
i^ate  particulars  to  T.  Edw.  Dirner,   Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Fine  Buff  Orpington  hens,  exhibition  birds,  bred 
from  Madison  Square  winners,  trap-nested,  finest 
quality.     Will  excnange  for   Italian  bees. 

S.  E.  Wasson,  Rome,  Ga. 

To  EXCHANOS. — Dynamo,  magneto,  storage  bat- 
tery, switch-board,  marine  engine,  45  ft.  power  cruis- 
ing boat.  Will  sell  any  or  all  at  half  real  value,  and 
take  it  all  in  bees.    Henry  Caswell,  Riverion,  N.  J. 

Wanted. — To  furnish  every  beekeeper  within  500 
miles  of  Boise,  Idaho,  with  the  best  and  cheapest  bee 
supplies  on  the  market^  qvMlity  cowridered.  Send  me 
your  order  or  a  list  or  your  requirements  for  1914. 
Our  catalog  and  price  list  will  be  mailed  to  you  free. 
Order  early  and  get  the  discounts. 

C.  E.  Shbivbb,  Boise,  Idaho. 


seal  estate 


For  Sale. — Well-established  paying  bee  and  poul- 
try  plant  near  Chicago.    P.  Augustin,  Orland,   111. 

For  Sale  at  a  Bargain,  good  improved  %  or  l^ 
section  farm  near  Bisbee  and  Douglas,  Ariz.  Best 
climate  and  best  markets  in  the  United  States.  Address 
the  owner,  423   So.  5th  Ave.,  Tucson,   Ariz.     64947 

To  Lease. — My  home  place  on  Phillippi  Creek, 
Osprey  Road;  new  six-room  house,  50  colonies  bees; 
young  grove,  good  land,  garden,  and  barn.  Reason 
for  wishing  to  lease,  partial  loss  of  the  use  of  one 
hand.  W.  J.    Drumbight,   Sarasota,   Fla. 

The  Virginia  climate  is  ideal  for  farming,  fruit- 
growing, and  stock-raising.  Abundant  rainfall,  fer- 
tile soil.  Good  farm  lands  on  railroad,  $15  an  acre, 
easy  payments.  Write  for  authentic  information. 
F.  H.  LaBaume,  Ag'l  Agt.  Norfolk  A  Western  Ry., 
Room  246.  N.  &  W.  Bldg..  Roanoke.  Va. 

Men  of  ambition  prosper  in  the  Southeast.  Small 
capital  with  energy  will  accomplinh  wonderful  re- 
sults. Dairy,  stock,  fruit,  or  poultry  will  make  you 
independent.  Land  sells  from  $15  an  acre  up. 
Growing  season  from  7  to  10  months'  duration. 
Modern  schools,  good  highways  and  churchetj.  "  The 
Southern  Field  "  Magazine  and  farm  lists  on  request. 
M.  y.  Richards,  Land  and  Industrial  Agent,  Room 
27,   Southern  Railway,  Washington,  D.  0. 


Fob  Sale. — 120  acres  of  good  land  right  where 
the  clover,  raspberry,  and  basswood  grow,  and  240 
colonies  of  good  bees,  and  all  of  the  extra  fixtures 
for  running  three  apiaries  for  extracted  honey.  Will 
sell  dieap.    Write  for  price. 

E.  S.  Pbost,  Rt.  3,  St.  Louis,  Mich. 

Fob  Sale. — About  one  acre  land  with  fruit-trees, 
bearing;  also  berries;  four-room  frame  house,  with 
bath,  furniture,  carpets,  and  linoleum;  two  small 
tenant  houses,  renting  for  $9.00  per  month  (the 
two);  also  two-story  bam,  16x20:  hen-house,  100 
Brown  Leghorn  hens,  20  stands  of  bees  in  L.  hives; 
20  supers  of  L.  combs;  two-frame  Cowan  extractor; 
good  location  for  bees;  could  increase  number  great- 
ly. Located  %  mile  from  Glen  wood  Springs,  Cok>.. 
the  great  hot'spring  health  resort.  Terms  if  desired. 
Price  $2000.    K.  M.  Babboub,  Glenwood  Springs,  Col. 


BEES  and  queens 


Phelps'  Golden  Italian  Queens  will  please  you.   C. 
W.  Phelps  &  Son,  3  Wilcox  St.,  Bingharaton.  N.Y. 

Two-frame  nuclei,  with  Italian  queen,  $2.75 :  bees 
by  the  pound,  $1.25.    J.  B.  Mabshall,  Big  Bend.  La. 

Pure    Italian    bees    or    their    hybrids,    in     L.    10 
frames,  wired,  full  foundation,  1  or  100. 

Jos.  Walbath,  Antioch,  Cal. 


Connecticut  queens,  3-banded  Italians  only ;  large 
nnd  vigorous;  ready  Mav  15.     Price  list. 

W.  K.  Rockwell,  Bloomfield,  Ct. 

Golden  Italian  queens,  about  May  1.  Tested,  $1.00; 
select,   $1.25;   untested,   70  cts.   each;    dozen,   $8  00. 
D.  T.  Gastbb,  Rt.  2,  Randleman.  N.  C. 

Goiden-yellow  Italian  queens  my  specialty.  Un- 
tested, $1.00;  tested,  $1.50.  Ready  April  1.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed.    E.  A.  Simmons,  Greenville,  Ala. 

Leather-colored  Italian  queens  .Tune  15.  Cirrular 
free.  No  foul  brood.  1,  85  cts. ;  6  for  $4.50 ;  dozen, 
$8.00.  D.  G.  Little,  Hartley,  Iowa. 

Three-frame  nucleus  for  sale  with  queen.  $2.50; 
3  or  more,  $2.25,  on  Langstroth  frames;  commence 
to  ship  about  May  15.     W.  H.  Stanley,  Dixon,  III 

Phelps'  Golden  Italian  Bees  are  hustlers.  C.  W. 
Phelps  A  Son,  8  Wilcox  St^  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — 200  colonies  of  Italian  bees  at  $5.00 
per  colony.  G.  H.  Adams, 

Spring  and  Central  Ave.,  Troy,  N.  Y 

Fob  Sale. — 40  colonies  Italian  bees  in  8-frame 
hives,  $200.      Will  not  sell  less  than  whole  lot 

S.  V.   Reeves,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

Three-band  Italian  queens.  Tested,  $1.00;  un- 
tested, 75  cts.;  ready  May   15. 

S.  Click,  Mt.  Jackson,  Va. 

For  Sale. — 15  colonies  of  Italian  bees,  Dans. 
hives,  full  sheets  foundation,  and  wired  coml»,  $5.00 
per  colony.     L.  P.   MoRBis,  Elizabethtown,  Ind. 

Mv  queens  are  bred  from  imported  mother.  For 
gentleness  and  honey-gathering  they  are  unexcelled. 
Untested,  1,  75  cts.;  6,  $4.25;  12,  $8.00.  Safe  ar- 
rival.    Address  W.  J.  Fobkhand,  Ft.  Deposit,  Ala. 

Italian  bees  in  pound  packages  and  on  comb  our 
specialty;  80-page  catalog  giving  beginner's  outfit 
free;  also  queen. 

The  Deroy  Taylob  Co.,  Lyons,  N.  Y    - 

Italian  bees,  Moore's  stock,  with  tested  queens,  in 
ten-frame  dovetailed  hives,  $6.50  per  colony;  war- 
ranted free  from  disease. 

N.  P.  Andebson.  Eden  Prairie,  Minn. 
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For  Salb. — Four  stands  bees,  4  Root  hives  com- 
plete, good  as  new.  Make  me  offer  for  all.  M.  E. 
Fbbbkll,  3542  10th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washin^on,   D.  C. 

For  Salb — 100  colonies  of  bees  in  doable- walled 
hives  at  $5.50  per  colony.  Write  for  Peerless  dou- 
ble-walled hive  circular. 

L.  F.  HowDBN  Mfg.  Co.,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 

California  GMden  three-banded  queens  equal  the 
lest.  Drop  us  a  line.  Mated,  75  cts-;  12,  f8;  60, 
$32;   100.  960;  tested,  $1.25  to  $2.50. 

W.  A.  Barstow  &  Co.,  San  Jose,  Ca'. 

1914  Queens. — Moore's  strain  of  leather-colored 
Italians  in  April  at  75  cts.  Also  bees  by  the  pound, 
nuclei,  tested  queens.  Write  for  prices  on  nuclei. 
Address  Ogdbn  Bee  and  Honbt  Co.,  Ogden.  Utah. 

For  Sale. — 50  full  colonies  pure  Italian  bees  m 
ei^ht^frame  dovetailed  hives  with  Hoffman  frames 
at  $6.00  each.  All  queens  last-year  Moore.  Hives 
in  ^ood  condition,  painted.     No  disease. 

F.  A.  Gray,   Redwood  Falls,   Minn 

Queens  and  Bees  for  Sale. — See  our  large  adver- 
tisement ekewhere  in  this  journal,  and  read  The  A. 
I.  Root  Co.  letter  to  us  regarding  our  queens.  Write 
at  once  for  lurge  bee  and  queen  circular. 

The  Pbnn  Co.,  Penn,  Miss. 

Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce  golden  bees, 
the  brightest  kind,  gentle,  and  as  good  honey-gather- 
ers as  can  be  found.  Each,  $1.00;  six,  $5.00;  tested, 
$2.00;  breeders,  $5.00  to  $10.00. 

J.  B.  Brockwbll,  Barnett's,  Va. 
■ 
Queens  ready  in  May.   J.  E.  Hand  strain  of  three- 
band  Italians,  bred  for  ^ntleness,  honey-gathering, 
wintering,  and  long  life.    Write  for  price  list  and  free 
booklet.  How  to  l^ansfer.  Get  Honey  and  Increase. 
J.  M.  OiNOERiOH,  Arthur,  111. 

Phelps'  Golden  Italian  Queens  combine  the  qual- 
ities you  want.  They  are  great  honey-gatherers, 
beautiful  and  gentle.  Mated,  $1.00;  six,  $5.00; 
tested.  $3.00;  breeders.  $5.00  and  $10.00.  C.  W. 
Phelps  &  Son,  3  Wilcox  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Golden  and  three-banded  Italian  and  Carniolan 
queens  ready  to  ship  after  April  1.  Tested,  $1.00; 
3  to  6,  95  cts.  each;  6  to  12  or  more.  90  cts.  each. 
Untested.  75  cts.  each;  3  to  6,  70  cts.;  6  or  more, 
65  cts.  each.  Bees,  per  lb.,  $1.50;  nuclei  per  frame, 
$1.50.     C.  B.  Bankston,  Buffalo,  Leon  Co.,  Tex. 

For  Sale. — Several  yards  of  bees  on  five  years' 
time  and  easy  terms  of  payment.  No  disease,  and 
best  of  locations.  All  we  ask  is  that  you  help  us 
work  these  bees  for  several  months  this  year  to  show 
your  ability  to  manage  them.  Farther  particulars  on 
request.      Spenobr  Apluues  Co.,  Nordhoff,  Cal. 

Dunn's  Golden  Italian  queens,  bred  strictly  for 
business,  that  produce  a  strong  race  of  honey-gath- 
erers. March  1  to  Oct.  15:  One,  mated,  75  cts.; 
6,  $4.25;  12,  $8.25;  50,  $82.50:  100.  $60.00.  Test- 
ed, $3.00;  breeders,  $10.00.  L.  J.  Dunn,  Queen- 
breeder.   Box  337G,  Rt.  6,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Try  Forehand's  three-band  Italian  oueens.  They 
are  raised  from  imported  stock,  unexcelled  for  honey 
and  gentleness.  One  untested,  75  cts.;  6,  $4.25;  12, 
$8.00.  Send  me  your  order;  and  if  not  satisfied  I 
will  return  money.     Safe  arrival. 

N.  FORBHAND,  Rt.  2,  Brewton,  Ala. 

We  requeen  our  bees  every  year  with  best  Italian 
stock  to  prevent  swarming.  We  offer  the  one-year- 
old  queens  removed  from  these  hives  at  50  cts.  each ; 
$5.40  per  doz. ;  $40  per  100.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Book  orders  now.  Nuclei,  any  quantity,  2  frames, 
$1.50;  3  frames,  $2.00.  Add  price  of  above  queens 
wanted.        Spencer  Aplaries  Co.,  Nordhoff,  Cal. 

For  Sale. — Swarms  of  bees  in  packages.  Replace 
your  winter  losses  and  strengthen  weak  colonies  with 
young,  healthy  Italian  bees;  %-\h.  packages,  90  cts. 
each;  1-lb.  packages.  $1.25  each;  2-lb.  packages. 
$2.45  each.  Young,  untested,  three-banded  Italian 
queens,  75  cts.  each.  We  guarantee  satisfaction  and 
safe  arrival.  Write  for  circular  and  complete  price 
list.  Brown  &  Berry,  Hayneville,  Ala. 


I  will  sell  and  ship  some  bees  from  my  400  colo- 
nies from  northern  Louisiana  in  April  and  May. 
Two-comb  nuclei,  $2.00  •  3-comb,  $2.50.  One  pound 
bees  in  Root  cages,  $1.50;  two  pounds,  $2.50. 
Queens  with  bees,  75  cts.  extra;  young  untested,  or 
last  season's  tested,  ordered  separate.  $1.00  each 
H.  C.  Ahlers,  West  Bend,  Wis. 

Queens  bred  from  Moore's  and  Doolittle's  best 
Italian  stock ;  untested,  60  cts.  each ;  $6.60  per  doz. ; 
$50.00  per  100.  Tested,  90  cts.  each,  $10.20  per 
doz. :  $80.00  per  100.  Ueliver>'  guaranteed.  Book 
orders  now.  Nuclei,  any  ouantity,  two-frame,  $1.50; 
three-frame,  $2.00.  Ada  price  of  above  oueens 
wanted.       Spencbb  Apiaries  Co.,  Nordhoff,  Cal. 

Goldens  and  three-band  Italians,  ready  March  1. 
They  have  been  bred  for  three  points — ^prolificness, 
gentleness,  and  honey -gathering  qualities.  Select  un- 
tested, each.  75  cts.;  6,  $4.25;  12,  $8.25.;  50, 
$82.50;  100,  $60.00.  Tested.  $1.50;  select  tested, 
$2.00:  three-banded  breeders,  $4.00;  golden  breed- 
ers, $5.00.  Garden  Citv  Apiary  Co.. 

Rt.  3,  Box  86,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

For  Salk. — California  Italian  queens,  Goldens 
and  Three-banders  by  return  mail  after  March  15; 
sele<t  untested,  75  cts.;  12,  $8.00;  tested.  $1.00; 
breeders,  $3.00.  Bees  by  the  pound  a  specialty, 
ready  April  1;  1  lb.,  $1.25;  2  Ibe.,  $2.25;  large  lote, 
less.  Booking  orders  now.  Deliveries  and  satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Correspondence  solicited.  Circular 
free     J.  E.  Wing,  155  Schiele  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Gk)OD  Queens. — Good  queens  are  a  real  necessity 
in  any  apiary  if  best  results  are  to  be  expected.  The 
old  leather-colored  three-band  Italians  have  proven 
themselves  to  be  the  best  general-purpose  bee  extant. 
These  I  can  supply  in  any  quantity  yon  may  wish. 
Untested  $1.00  each;  $4.25  for  six;  $8.00  per  doz. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction.  All  orders  will  have 
prompt  attention.    E.  J.  Atchley,  Bloomington,  Cal. 

For  Sale. — Early  swarms  at  fall  prices:  %-lb. 
bees,  $1.00;  1  lb.  bees,  $1.50.  Add  price  of  queen 
if  wanted.  Untested  three-band  Italian  queen,  75 
cts.  each;  tested  Italian  queens,  $1.25  each.  These 
are  bred  from  best  honey-gathering  strain.  No  dis- 
ease. Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  best  way  for  Northern  hon 
ey  producers  to  iucrease  and  improve  their  stock. 
Delivery  begins  about  April  5.  Capacity,  40  swarms 
per  day.  W.  D.  Aohord,  Pitzpatrick,  Ala. 

Many  men  of  many  minds ;  but  the  minds  of  prac- 
tical beekeepers  are  turned  toward  the  old  reliable 
three-band  Italians.  We  have  them  in  their  purity, 
new  blood,  new  importation.  Untested  queens  from 
March  to  June,  $1.00  each;  $4.25  for  six,  or  $8.00 
per  dozen :  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  to  all  cus- 
tomers. Write  for  prices  on  large  quantities.  You 
do  not  have  to  return  dead  queens  to  us — just  slate 
it  so  on  a  postal  card,  and  queens  dead  on  arrival 
will  be  replaced  promptly. 

The  GtoLDEN  Rule  Bee  Co.,  Riverside,  Cal. 

Early  Qukkns. — Those  who  desire  early  queens 
can  be  supplied  by  sending  orders  to  us.  Only  three- 
band  Italians  stand  the  severe  test  against  diseases, 
and  our  bees  are  clean.  Untested  queens,  $1.00 
each;  $4.25  for  six;  $8.00  per  dozen.  Always  safe 
arrival  and  satisfaction  to  everybody.  If  you  desire 
queens  in  large  lots  earlv,  better  let  us  book  you  as 
soon  as  convenient,  and  money  can  be  sent  when 
queens  are  wanted.  Your  check  is  good,  or  any  way 
you  wish  to  remit, 

The  Rialto  Honey  Co.,  Box  73,  Rialto,  Cal. 

Three-banded  Italian  queens:  Before  July  1,  un- 
tested, 1,  $1.00;  6,  $5.00;  12,  $9.00;  select  untest- 
ed, $1.25;  6,  $6.25;  12,  $11.00.  After  July  1,  un- 
tested, 1,  75  cts,;  6,  $4.00;  12,  $7.00;  select  untest- 
ed, 1,  $1.00;  6,  $5.00;  12,  $8.50.  One-frame  nucleus, 
75  cts.;  two-frame,  $1.50;  three-frame,  $2.25.  To 
each  nucleus  add  price  of  queen.  Our  queens  are 
rearel  in  a  locality  where  there  has  never  been  dis- 
ease, and  reared  from  strong  vigorous  colonies.  The 
apiary  is  under  most  competent  supervision.  Safe 
arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
HoBNKB  Queen  &  Bee  Co.,  Ltd..  YoungBville,  Pa. 
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Buckeye  Incubators,  Kant  Krowd  Hoover,  let  me 
tell  yon  about  them.     E.  O.  Waltz,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Fob  Sale. — 12  Rouen  ducks  or  16  R.  0.  W.  Leg 
horn  eggs,  $1.00.  Ibl.  Spsar,  Marlette,  Mich. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  eggs  for  hatching,  $1.50  per 
15,  postpaid.  E.  B.  Fat,  Alexandria,  Minn. 

Eggs  for  hatching.  9.  0.  White  Orpingtons.  Ma^ 
ing  list  free.   James  R.  Lampson,  Box  B,  Medina,  O. 

Buff  Wyandotte  eggs  from  heavv  laying  strain, 
$2.00  per  setting.   M.  D.  Chesbbo,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 

S.  0.  W.  Leghorn  eggs,  bred  to  vreigh  and  lay. 
$1.00  for  15.  Paul  Funk,  Warsaw,  Ohio. 

Stock  and  eggs  for  sale,  all  leading  varieties;  also 
geese  and  Belgian  hares.     Catalog  free. 

Lbvi  Stumb,  Richland  Oenter.  Pa. 

Barred  Rock  eggs,  $2.00  for  15,  from  high-class 
exhibition  stock,  both  matings.  Alplaus  Bbb  akd 
PouLTBY  Fabm.  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Pure-bred  Indian  Runner  ducks,  snow-white  eggs, 
15  for  $1.00;  100  for  $6.00.     J.  0.  Whbblbk, 

921  Austin  Boul.,  Oak  Park,  111. 

Pure  white  and  fawn  and  white  Indian  Runners, 
Pekins.     Catalog  free.     White-egg  strains. 

Thb  Dbboy  Taylob  Co.,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

LSGHOBNS. — Eggs  for  hatching.  S.  0.  W.  Leg- 
horns, $5.00  per  100;  $1.00  per  15.  Send  for  cata- 
log. WOODWOBTH  Fabm,  Wilton,  Ct 

Eoos. — 20  for  $1.00;  leading  varieties  prize  poul- 
try, pigeons,  hares,  etc.  Booklet  free.  Large  illus- 
trated caUtog,  10  cts.     F.  G.  Wilb,  Telford,  Pa. 

Sicilian  Buttercups.  One  Utility  flock.  Eggs 
$2.50  per  15;  unsatisfactory  hatches  replaced  at 
half  price.  Walteb  M.  Adbma,  Berlin,  Mich. 

White  Hackle   strain    Silver   Campines;    eggs   for 
hatching,  $3  per  15 ;  $5  per  30.     Write  for  circular. 
Elmbb  W.  Palmbb,  Oatskill,  N.  Y. 

Fob  Salb. — Sicilian  Buttercup  eggs  for  hatching, 
$2.00  per  15  eggs. 

L.  S.  Gbioos,  711  Avon  St.,  Flint,  Mich. 

S.  C.  White  Minorcas,  $3  per  15 ;  R.  0.  Buff  Leg- 
horns, S.  0.  Brown  Leghorns,  and  Partridge  Wyan- 
dottes,  $1  per  15. 

HiLLOBRST  FABK8,  Winchester,  Ind. 

Coming  strain  direct,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  eggs  and 
day-old  chicks  for  sale.     The  strain  tnat  weigh,  lay, 
and  pay.     Also  B.  P.  Rocks  at  farmers'  prices. 
F.  J.  Abmstbong,  Nevada,  Ohio. 

Runner  Duck  Eggs. — Fawn,  white-egg  strain,  $1 
per  12  eggs.  Single-comb  R.  I.  Red  eggs,  and  day- 
old  chicks,     Tompkins  strain. 

Sabah  Widbio,  Rt.  29,  Burt,  N.  Y. 

Roval  Blue  Orpingtons,  Nicholson  strain.  Blue 
Andalusians;  also  pure-white  Indian  Runner  ducks, 
blue-ribbon  winners.  Eggs  for  sale.  Write  me  for 
special  prices  and  description. 

H.  R.  ROHB,  Buckhannon,  W.  Va. 


MSOELLANEOUS 

Fob  Sale. — Dahlia  roots,  2  cts.  each  and  up — 
green  flowering,  and  100  other  colors.  Soy  beans, 
Thornless  raspberry.      Circular  free. 

Jacob  McQueen,  Baltic,  Ohio. 

Dasheen  seed,  $4.00  per  bushel,  f.  o.  b.  Tampa. 
Ten  pounds,  prepaid,  $1.00,  to  second  zone  of  parcel 
post  only;  beyond  that  zone,  send  80  cts.  plus  post- 
age for  tenpounds.  Thos.  Pobtbus  &  Sons,  Rt.  3, 
Box  126,  YDor  City  SUtion,  Tampa,  Fla. 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 

HELP  WANTED 

Wantbd. — Young  man  of  good  habits  to  work 
with  bees  at  once.  State  wages,  age,  and  exi>erience 
in  first  letter.   M.  C.  Silsbbb,  Rt.  3,  Cohocton,  N.Y. 

Wantbd. — Reliable  man  of  good  habits  to  work 
with  bees  the  coming  season.  State  age,  experience, 
and  wages  first  letter. 

The  R0CK7  Mountain  Bee  Co.,  Forsyth,  Mont 

Wanted. — Man  (married  preferred)  ezperieactd 
in  queen-raising;  employment  by  the  year  on  a 
salary  and  percentage. 

OODEN  Bbb  and  Honbt  Co.,  Oyden,  Utah. 

I  want  a  good  man  to  work  with  bees  tiiis  teaaon 
of  about  3H  or  4  months,  beginning  May  1:  wages 
$60  per  month ;  must  be  a  quean-raiser  also. 
A.  J.  Spublin,  Rt  6,  Box  124,  Bakersfleld,  OaL 

Wanted. — Man  and  wife — man  to  help  with  bees, 
and  woman  to  cook  and  do  housework  for  man,  boy, 
and  me;  850  hives  run  for  comb  honey.  State  wages 
wanted.  Henbt  Hastings,  Kenton,  Ohio. 

Wanted. — A  young  man,  with  some  experience, 
for  season  of  1914,  to  work  in  our  honey-prodacing 
vards  and  queenVearing  department.  Most  be  strict- 
ly temperate,  industrious,  and  willing  to  work  hard 
in  the  busy  season.  State  age.  experience,  and 
wages  expected,  with  board  supplied,  in  first  letter. 
Give  reference. 

Thb  Latshaw  Honbt  Co.,  OarliBla»  lad. 


BEEKEEPEBS'  dibeotoby 

If  you  need  queens  by  return  mail  send  to  J.  W. 
K.  Shaw  &  Co.,  Loreauville,  Iberia  Parish,  La. 

Nutmeg  Italian  queens,  leather  color,  after  Jvne 
1,  $1.00  by  return  mail.    A.  W.  Yatbs,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Well-bred  bees  and  queens.     Hives  and  supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  Cook,  70  Cortlandt  St,  New  York. 

OuEENS. — Improved  red-clover  Italians  bred  for 
business,  June  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  queens,  76c. 
each-  dozen,  $8.00:  select,  tl.OO  each;  dosen,  $10; 
tested  queens,  $1.25  each;  docen,  $12.00.  Safe  ar- 
rival and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H.  C.  CiiBMONS,  Boyd,  Ky. 

Quirin's  famous  improved  Italian  queens,  naelei, 
colonies,  and  bees  by  the  pound,  ready  in  May.  Our 
stock  is  northern-bred  and  hardy;  five  yards  winter- 
ed on  summer  stands  in  1008  and  1909  without  a 
single  loss.     For  prices,  send  for  circular. 

QuiBiN-THX-^xrBBN-BBBBDBB,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 


Convendoii  Notices 

The  program  for  Canadian  national  fleld-daar  meet, 
to  be  held  at  the  apiary  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Sibbald, 
Forks  of  the  Credit,  Out.,  is  about  completed. 

Strong  and  representative  committeea  hare  been 
appointed,  and  the  enthusiastic  reception  given  the 
movement  has  convinced  those  in  enarge  that  this 
event  will  be  without  a  parallel  in  Canada,  if  not 
in  the  British  Empire. 

Almost  without  exception  local  associations  hare 
co-operated,  and  are  sending  large  delegations.  From 
as  far  away  as  British  Columbia  on  the  west  and 
the  maritime  Provinces  on  the  east  have  come  greet- 
ings and  wishes  of  success,  while  Nova  Sootia  will 
have  an  official  on  the  grounds  to  see  and  r^[N>rt  the 
meet. 

The  day  will  be  celebrated,  as  last  year^  by  basket 
picnics,  and  by  practical  demonstrations  m  the  api- 
ary. Wearisome  lectures  have  been  eliminated,  and 
every-day  methods  will  be  used  instead. 

A  large  committee  of  ladies  from  the  Peel  and 
Halton,  York,  and  the  Toronto  associations,  wiB  haT« 
charge  of  the  basket-lunch  counter,  while  at  all  the 
stations  from  Toronto  to  the  Forks  there  will  be  a 
member  of  the  committee  on  hand  to  inform  and 
direct  members  and  friends. 
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APRIL  1.  1914 

The  railroad  is  plaeing  special  coaches  on  for  the 
be^eepers.  In  eyery  way  possible  the  event  is  being 
studied  by  those  in  charge,  so  that  when  the  25th  of 
May  dawns  the  arranArements  will  be  perfect,  and 
the  beekeepers  from  aU  over  the  country  will  find 
every  thought  anticipated. 

The  train  will  leave  Toronto  at  7:20  A.  u.,  arriv- 
inc  at  the  Forks  at  10:20,  and  leave  the  Forks  at 
6:d0  p.  K..  arriving  in  the  city  at  9:30. 

It  remains  for  the  rank  ana  file  to  make  this  the 
largest  and  best  field' day  ever  held  on  earth.  Let 
there  be  no  drones.  Come  one,  come  all,  and  bring 
your  baskets. 

0HAKLI8  E.   HOPPBK,   Sec. 

Toronto,  Ont..  March  21. 


The  twenty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Beekeepers'  Association  wiU  be  held  in  the  old 
Senate  Chamber,  Sute  Capitol,  Hartford,  Ct..  Satur- 
day, AOTil  18,  1914.  Sessions  10:80  A.  M.  and  1:80 
p.  M.  filection  of  officers  and  app<^ntment  of  com- 
mittees. Div  Herbert  E.  Stockwell,  of  Stockbridge, 
Mass.,  ez-preeident  of  The  Berkshire  County  Bee- 
keepers' Association,  will  address  us  upon  the  sub- 
ject, "  The  Theory  and  Significance  of  Immunity,  i.e., 
of  KesisUnce  to  Disease,  as  Applied  to  Bees."  Dr. 
dtockw^  comes  to  us  well  recommended  as  a  fluent- 
and  forceful  speaker,  and  we  hope  every  member  will 
make  a  special  eifort  to  hear  him.  Other  features  of 
tho  program  are:  How  to  save  money  in  buying 
hiyea  and  fixtures.  "  Every  man  his  own  inspector, 
lateat  methods  of  treatment,"  with  demonstrations  by 
Inspector  Tates.  Inspector  Coley  will  open  discus- 
sion upon  the  subject.  **  Management  of  a  comb- 
honey  apiary  to  prevent  swarming,"  by  L.  C.  LeMay. 
Diacussion,  "  Smoke  Introduction  of  Queens,"  to  be 
opened  by  Rev.  D.  D.  Marsh.  "  Advantages  of  a 
Letr alone  Hive,  and  how  to  Manage."  Demonstra- 
ton  by  Allen  Latham.  **  Comparative  merits  of  eight- 
frame  and  ten-frame  hives  for  comb  honey  in  locali^ 
of  Connecticut."  A.  W.  Coley.  Please  bring  for  dis- 
play and  demonstration  any  invention,  implement, 
or  method  you  may  have.  Space  and  tables  will  be 
provided  for  the  same.  A  special  invitation  is  ex- 
tended to  fruit-growers  |p  attend.  The  question-box 
will  be  free  to  all.  '   L.  Watnb  Adams,  Sec. 

15  Warner  St.,  Hartford,  Ct. 


special  notices 

Bt  Cub  Business  Manaqeb 


SWEBTOIiOVBB    SEED. 

Since  we  last  report^  we  have  received  a  ship- 
ment of  choice  hulled  white  seed  from  Nevada,  and 
two  lots  of  unhuUed  white — one  from  Virginia,  the 
other  from  Ohio— both  good  seed.  We  report  no 
change  in  prices  from  the  last  quoted. 

BEESWAX   WANTED. 

It  takes  a  lot  of  beeswax  to  keep  our  wax-room 
supplied  these  days.  We  will  pay  as  much  as  you 
can  get  for  it  anywhere  else,  and  we  ask  you  to  send 
forward  any  lots  which  you  may  have  accumulated. 
See  advertisement  on  another  page. 

SEED    BUCKWHEAT. 

We  should  like  to  hear  from  any  of  our  readers 
who  have  for  sale  either  Japanese  or  silverhuU  buck- 
wheat seed.  Submit  a  sample,  and  name  the  price 
per  100  pounds  which  you  are  asking  for  it.  It  is 
still  early  for  buckwheat,  but  our  stock  of  seed  is 
limited,  and  we  desire  to  get  in  touch  with  a  further 
supply  before  the  season  for  it  is  here. 


SPECIAL  NOTICES 

A.  I.  Root 


CASSAVA   CUTTINGS. 

Since  our  article  in  regard  to  the  value  of  cassavs 
for  pigs  and  chickens,  there  have  been  requests  to 
know  where  the  cuttings  can  be  procured.  By  the 
way  of  answer  we  give  below  an  advertisement  clip- 
ped from  the  Florida  Orowr  of  March  14.  The 
price  is  surely  low  enough,  and,  without  doubt,  small 
lots  could  be  sent  by  parcel  post. 

Cassava  Cuttings---|2  per  1000,  f.  o.  b.  R.  Addi- 
son, Louglunan,  Fla. 


tt 


obdeb    of    the    p08tma8tsb-obnebal ;    bates    ov 
postaqb  on  seeds,  etc. 
Office  of  the  Postmaster  General, 
Washington,  March  18,  1914. 
Order  No.  7880. 

Section  457,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  edition 
of  1913,  is  amended  to  read  as  foliows: 

1.  Seeds,  cuttings,  bulbs,  roots,  scions,  and  plants, 
shall  hereafter  be  embraced  in  and  earned  as 
fourth-class  matter,  and  for  the  same  rates  of  post- 
age.    (Act  of  March  9,  1914.) 

2.  The  rate  of  postage  on  parcels  of  seeds,  cut- 
tings, bulbs,  roots,  scions,  and  plants,  weighing  four 
ounces  or  less,  is  one  cent  for  each  ounce  or  fraction 
thereof,  regardless  of  distance;  on  parcek  weighing 
more  than  four  ounces  the  pound  rates  shown  in 
paragraph  1,  Section  456,  apply.  These  rates  apply 
whether  the  articles  are  for  planting  or  other  pur- 
poses. 

See  Section  469  as  to  preparation  of  seeds,  etc., 
for  mailing. 

A.  S.  Bubleson,  Postmaster-General. 


elbctbo-oalvanio  riNGEB-BiNas ;  A  companion  to 

KLECTBOPOI8E- 

Jfr.  A.  I.  Root: — I  inclose  a  clipping  from  the 
San  Antonio  Exprits.  What  is  your  opinion  of  those 
electro-galvanic  rings  t  If  you  see  fit,  give  us  your 
opinion  in  Gleanings. 

Fort  McKavett,  Texas,  Jan.  14.  J.  A.  Ruff. 

Affiicted  people,  take  notice. — Most  important  dis- 
covery of  modern  times.  Blectro-galvanic  rings.  A 
drugless  and  harmless  remedy.  Guaranteea  for 
rheumatism,  neuralgia,  aches,  pains,  indigestion, 
female  troubles,  ecxema,  nervousness,  stomach,  boweL 
kidney  trouble.  Composed  of  electro  positive  and 
negative  metals.  When  worn  on  the  finger,  produces 
a  mild  cunent  of  electricity  through  the  body,  which 
purifies  the  blood,  strengthens  the  nerves  and  mus- 
cles, induces  sweet,  refreshing  sleep,  improves  the 
appetite,  and  expels  disease  from  the  boay.  Write 
for  full  particulars  explaining  the  manner  in  which 
nitrogen  and  oxygen  are  produced  from  copper  and 
zinc,  and  converted  into  electricity.  How  electricity 
and  carbon  gases  affect  the  human  system,  one  to 
perpetuate,  the  other  to  destroy  and  decay,  account- 
ing for  the  presence  of  life  and  death  in  the  body. 

Did  you  everf  Mrs.  Root  says  not  one 
in  10,000  would  ever  be  taken  in  by  such 
"  guff;"  but  I  do  not  feel  so  sure  about  it. 
Our  older  readers  will  recall  we  have  sev- 
eral times,  in  years  past,  shown  up  these 
"  rings." 


A  "  KIND  WOBD  "  AND  SOMETHING  ELSE. 

Dear  Friend: — ^Knowine  of  your  great  interest  in 
the  cause  of  temperance  I  take  pleasure  in  mailing 
to  you  a  copy  of  the  Temperance  Inetructor.  This 
magazine  so  thoroughly  exposes  the  liquor-traffic  in 
every  phase  of  its  work  that  it  can  not  fail  to  win 
thousands  away  from  its  support,  bondage,  and  de- 
struction. Now.  I  trust  you  will  help  us  to  place 
this  little  magazine  in  the  homes  of  the  people.  Lib- 
eral discounts  given  if  ordered  in  quantities.  Write 
thepublishers  for  terms. 

We  have  been  subscribers  to  Gleanings  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  greatly  enjoy  Our  Homes;  and  the 
author,  as  addressed  above,  seems  like  a  "  dear  old 
friend,"  and,  together  with  that  '*  dear  good  wife," 
we  wish  for  them  the  richest  of  God's  blessings. 

CuUingsville,  Yt.,  Feb.  22.     Mbs.  C.  E.  Lewis. 

[The  beautiful  finely  illustrated  magazine  men- 
tioned above  is  the  finest  thing  altogether  I  have 
ever  got  hold  of  on  the  subject  of  temperance.  Every 
child  will  doubtless  look  it  through,  and  quite  likely 
read  it  throtigh.  I  wonder  the  Anti-saloon  League 
and  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  have  not  called  attention  to  it. 
As  I  take  it,  this  is  a  special  temperance  issue  of  the 
Youth's  Instrxictor.  The  price  of  this  one  number 
is  10  cts.,  and  much  less  by  the  hundred  copies.  It 
seems  the  Youth's  Instructor  has  been  published 
sixty  years;  but  all  I  can  find  in  this  issue  regarding 
terms,  etc.,  is  as  follows:  The  Youth's  Instructor, 
issued  Tuesdays  bv  the  Review  and  Herald  Publish- 
ing Association,  Takoma  Park  Station,  Washington, 
D.  C.     Fannie  Dickerson  Chase,  Editor.] 
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Honey  -  Cans 


We  have  made  especial  efforts  this  season  to  supply  our 
patrons  with  cans  and  cases  of  the  finest  quality,  and  we  have 
now  in  our  warehouse  a  complete  stock  ready  for  immediate  ship- 
ment to  you. 

There  is  much  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  there  is  a  depend- 
ble  source  of  supply  so  near  to  all  Texas  Beekeepers,  and  others 
in  the  great  Southwest.  Experience  has  taught  us  to  anticipate 
properly  the  needs  of  our  patrons,  and  we  have  as  yet  failed  to 
fall  down  at  a  critical  time.  Sometimes  we  feel  that  it  is  not  wise 
for  Beekeepers  to  trust  entirely  to  the  supply  house  for  eleventh- 
hour  assistance,  but  we  concentrate  our  energies,  nevertheless,  on 
complete  preparation,  and  when  you  are  ready  we  are.  Write  us 
for  prices. 


Weed's  New  Process 
Comb  Foundation 

We  have  made  extensive  improvements  in  our  comb-founda- 
tion factory  this  season  at  a  great  expense,  and  are  now  operating 
day  and  night  under  the  supervision  of  a  man  direct  from  the  A.  I. 
Root  Company,  who  has  had  many  years  of  experience  in  the 
manufacture  of  this  product.  When  placing  your  order  with  us 
you  are  assured  of  receiving  Comb  Foundation  of  unexcelled 
quality. 


A  full  line  of  Boot's  Beekeepers'  Supplies  on  hand  at  all  times 
ready  for  immediate  shipment. 


Toepperwein  &  Mayfield 

Nolan  and  Cherry  Sts.  San  Antonio,  Texas 
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POLLYANNA 

THE  GLAD  BOOK 


By  ELEANOR  H.  PORTER,  author  of  "Miss  BUly" 
and  "Miss  Billy's  Decision;"  illustrated,  cloth- bound, 
$1.40  postpaid. 

*  *Enter  PoUyanna.  She  is  the  most 
irresistible  maid  you  have  met  in  all 
your  journeyings  through  Bookland. 
She  is  so  real  that  you  forget  that  she 
is  a  story  girl.  After  the  first  introduc- 
tion you  will  feel  that  the  inner  circle 
of  your  friends  has  admitted  a  new 
member.  A  brave,  winsome,  modern 
American  girl,  Pollyanna  walks  into 
print  to  take  her  place  in  the  hearts 
of  all  members  of  the  family. 

Twelfth  Printing 

Read  some  of  the  press  comments : 

**  PoUyanna  is  the  *  gladdest  *  book  that  was  ever  written.  It  is  of  more  real 
value  than  any  thousand  sermons  to  which  I  have  ever  listened.** — FcMaaio 
Daily  News. 

**  It  is  a  book  that  charms  at  once  by  its  style,  and  delights  by  its  charac- 
ter-drawing and  the  interest  developed  by  the  story.** — The  Boston  Journal, 

••  Pollyanna  is  a  delightful  character,  and  the  book  refreshingly  natural.** — 
Cedar  Rapids  Record. 

A  Ck>py  of  Pollyanna  as  Premium 

Send  us  two  new  yearly  subscriptions  to  Gleanings 
IN  Bee  Culture  with  remittance  of  $2.00,  or  your  own 
renewal  for  one  year  and  a  new  subscription  for  one  year 
with  remittance  of  $2.00,  and  we  will  send  you  postpaid 
as'premium  a  copy  of  ** PoUyanna." 

The  A.  !•  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio 

Canadian  posta>(c  3()c  extra  per  year;  Foreign  iM)stage  OOc  extra  |>er  year. 
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This  i»a  reduced  size  picture  of  the  | 
I  Complimentary    $100.00    Scholar- 
ship Credit  we  sive  you  free. 


SCHOLARSHIP 
Valued  At  $100.0^ 

FREE 


This  Offer  is  Limited,  Write  Today  if  You  Want  a  FREE  Scholarship^ 

A  positively  tremendous  offer  for  the  ambitious  man.     Here  is  your, 

opportunitv  to  get  your  legal  training  in  a  great  law  school— the  largest  Law ' 
bchool  for  Home  Study  in  the  world— at  less  than  usual  cost  of  text  books.  Graduate  corres- 
pondence  students  most  successful  in  passing  bar  examinations.  We  are  giving  away  a 
limited  number  of  these  Scholarships  to  advertise  our  School.  Offer  may  be  withdrawn  in 
thirty  days.  If  you  act  at  once  we  will  give  you  a  Scholarship  valued  at  1100  Absolutely  FREE. 
bo  hurry.     Mail  coupon  for  this  startling  offer. 

Learn  Law  at  Home— Spare  Time  Lincoln  Garfieid.ciay-- 1 

,u  ■  ,    ■  '         u  T       .     ■■^■■■*'  ^^|««iv     ■  iiiiv    a  host  of  great  men  received  J 

ir? -'L,!"?'".'"/^    *  home.  ^  Look^  what  tlie<;e  men  have  accomplished.    Our  s:radnates  are  filling  responsible  position*  j 
m  ev  ery  btate  of  the  union.    Our  course  is  similar  to  that  of  Har\-ard,  Columbia,  and  other  big  law  schoolsT 


me  yotir  catalog  and  particulars  of 
your  free  $100  Scholarship  offer. 


Name. 


WE  GUARANTEE! 

to  coach  free  any. student, 
failing  :o  pass  hmr  « 
amination.  Our  cour; 
rovers  all  branches 
American  Law  and  1 
eludes  e>itnie  studies  i 
It-ading  InM  Hchoal?*. 


LWe  furnish  this  IMagnifficent  Law  Library  with  Every  Cou 
Twelve  of  the  most  magiiificent  law  books  ever  published.  Written  so  that 
WM   WM  HH^  you  can  understand  every  detail  ot  the  most  complex  law 
▼       problems.     With  the  aid  of  these  splendid  volumes  in  cou- 
CDCIT    AniinAlt   ^^L     "«<^t>""  ^'th  our ma,sterful  lessons  and  lectures,  you  will  Rrasp 
I  ULI.   VUU|IUII     ▼        the  subject  of  law  in  a  surprisingrly  short  time.  Special  BusU 
fi».A»^,«  p».*»»«^     ^    nes»  Caur««p  complete  instruction  in  business  and  com  me  r- 
fimencan  UOrrespon-      ^       ciallaw.   Know  the  law.     Know  just  what  to  do.    Avoid 
denec  School  of  Law  ^     expensive  litigation.  Every  business  man  should  be  legally 

ni>iit4>Ki\         H->»h«>u«»B..ii<ii.»^k      trained.    Don't  fail  to  send  the  coupon  this  very  day. 
Dept.478iS,.        Manhattan  Building  ▼  you'll  regret  it  if  you  dont. 

Gentlemen:  Without  any  obliKa-^^      ^KH^Anfl    ThlC    Pniinnil    SEND    IT  TODAY 

tinn  to  mewhaisoeverpleasesend  _^         ^^gWUIIU      I  HIQ    VllU|JUll    Think  of  It!      A   COlnpH- 

,  mentary  scholarship  valued 

k       at  $100  siven  to  you  absolutely  FREK.     HriuKs  a  lejcal  educa;ion  within 

^       reach  of  everybody.    Get  full  details  of  the  greatest  law  offer  ever  made. 

.A      Don't  fail  to  get  our  biff,  new  school  catalog.  A  book  you  should  have. 

-  ^^      Xt'8  FREE.    Remember  this  offer  is  limited.  This  is  the  opportuotty 

^^  of  your  life.    Mail  the  coupon  AT  ONCE. 

..  %        AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

^  Dept  4783^    Manhattan  Bids..  Chicago.  III. 


Address*. 
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ANSWERS 

TO  150  QUESTIONS 


By  the  Editor  of 

GLEANINGS  IN  tEE  CULTURE 

The  first  fifty  or  sixty  questions  are  those  commonly 
asked  by  beginners.  Tb^  remainder  are  queries  that  nat- 
urally arise  in  the  minds  of  more  experienced  beekeepei-s. 
The  last  hundred  questions  have  been  asked  by  Glean- 
ings subscribers,  and  are  put  in  permanent  form  in  this 
way  because  they  cover  those  points  which  so  often  per- 
plex beekeepers. 

The  index  enables  one  to  find  at  once  answers  which 
will  help  him  to  solve  many  of  the  puzzles  connected  with 
the  care  of  bees. 

The  five  questions  given  below  have  been  taken  at 
random  from  the  book. 

How  can  I  tell  a  queen-cell  from  all  the  rest  ? 

What  is  the  best  way  to  introduce  a  valuable  queen? 

What  must  be  planted  for  bees  to  work  upon? 

I  have  an  engagement  to  give  a  live-bee  exhibit  at 
our  county  fair  this  fall.  This  will  be  my  first 
experience.  Is  it  advisable  to  feed  the  bees 
while  they  are  confined  ? 

In  comparison,  all  points  considered,  for  comb  hon- 
ey, what  advantage  if  any  has  the  4/^x4/4^x1^ 
over  the  4x5x1^  section? 

3end  for  Uie  book  as  premium  when  you  renew  your  subscription  to 
GLEANINGS,  and  read  the  answers  to  these  questions  and  the  other  146. 


A  copy  of  ''Answers  to  150 
Questions"  and  ''Gleanings 
in    Bee   Culture''  one  year 


Both 

for 

$1.00 


Canadian  postage,  30  cts.  extra;  Foreign  postage,  60  cts.  extra. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio 
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SSSISs^nI  ''fiilcoii"Bee  SuppUes 


folcon'*  hives  nailed  than  just  now?    Kow*8  the  time 
Make  use  of  your  spare  time  by  nailinr  your  hives 


HIVES— What  better  chance  have  you  to  get  your 
to  place  your  order  for  some  *7alcon"  hives, 
and  frames. 

SECTIONS— Sections  ordered  at  this  time  can  be  folded  before  the  season  begins,  and  you  are  that  much 
more  ahead,  which  means  money  in  your  pocket. 

FOUNDATION— This  is  an  excellent  time  to  order  foundation  and  to  put  it  into  sections  and  frames,  now 
when  you  have  the  spare  time,  thus  preparing  you  to  go  into  the  season  with  a  good  start.  Here*« 
what  Mr.  J.  J.  Wilder,  Cordele,  Ga.,  says  about  our  foundation:  "Your  foundation  is  the  best 
I  ever  bought,  and  I  am  more  than  pleased  with  it."  Mr.  Wilder  is  one  of  the  largest  beekeepers 
in  the  country. 

SUPERS— Supers  can  be  nailed  and  painted,  and  filled  with  sections  and  starters,  by  ordering  your  re- 
quirements now.  You  can  not  afford  to  be  without  supen*  when  the  rush  comes.  Get  your  order 
in  for  "falcon"  supers  now  before  the  swarming  season  begins. 

•Send  for  our  foundation  samples  and  new  Red  Catalog,  postpaid. 


Dealers 
Everywhere : 


New  England  States,  Ross  Bros.  Co.,  90  Front  Street,  Worcester, 

Central  States,  1  he  Fred  W.  Muth  Co.,  204  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Western  States,  C.  C.  Cleranns  Bee  Supply  Co.,  128  Grand  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo, 
Southern  States,  J.  J.  Wilder.  Cordele,  Ga.,  and  many  others  here  and  abroad. 

W.  T.  Falconer  Manufacturing  Company,  Falconer,  New  York 

Where  the  good  beehives  come  (rom 


•ROOT" 

"PEIRCE" 

ZANESVILLE 


»f 


Three  words  that  unlock  the  possi- 
bilities of  successful  beekeeping. 

•'ROOT  QUALITY"  has  always 
represented  the  acme  of  perfection  in 
every  thing  pertaining  to  bees. 

"PEIRCE  SERVICE"  is  fest  be- 
coming a  synonym  for  promptness 
coupled  with  courtesy  and  &imess. 

ZANESVILLE- the  metropolis  of  eastern 
and  soathem  Ohio— is  the  logrical  distribut- 
ing-point for  the  beelceepers  of  Ohio,  West 
Virginia,  and  western  Pennsylvania;  and 
thoee  more  remote  can  be  served  with  a 
large  degree  of  satisfaction  on  account  of 
the  superior  shipping  facilities  of  this  city. 

Our  19U  Catalog  of  Beekeepers'  Supplies 
and  Introduction  to  Beekeeping  is  now  being 
sent  to  those  on  our  mailing-list.  If  you  have 
not  already  received  or  do  not  receive  it 
soon,  a  postal-card  request  will  insure  your 
receiving  it  without  delay. 

Prospects  for  the  coming  season  are  unusu- 
ally bright,  and  both  prudence  and  economy 
would  suggest  the  early  placing  of  your 
order. 

LW.Peirce,Zanesville,0. 

jUraome  bUg.,  South  Sixth  St. 


It  tiinis  over  an  Important  '^new  l«af " 
beginning  with  the  January  number. 

The  Guide  to  Nature 

Several  New  Features 

*' Birds  in  the  Bush/*  a  department  edited 
by  Edmund  J.  Sawyer,  with  illustratidhs 
from  original  drawings  by  this  talented 
artist-ornithologist. 

'*The  Fun  of  Seeing  Things,"  a  depart- 
ment for  young  folks,  edited  by  Edward 
F.  Bigelow,  succeeding  his  well-known 
work  as  editor  of  the  "Nature  and  Sci- 
ence'* department  of  ''St.  Nicholas*'  for 
more  than  fourteen  years. 

This  new  department  will  be  really  new. 
It  will  not  be  ••schooly,"  not  ''nature 
study,"  not  to  induce  parents  and  educa- 
tors to  sav,  "It  is  good  for  the  children,** 
but  it  will  appeal  directly  to  the  young 
folks  themselves  and  wiU  help  them  to 
eigoy  the  natural  objects  that  surround 
them.     It  will  be  true  to  its  name. 

Subscription  $1.00  a  year;  single  copy  10c. 

To  new  subscribers,  four  months  trial  for 

29c.    Address  (and  make  check  or  money 

order  payable  to) 

The  Agassiz  Association, 
ArcAdiA  : 

Sound  Beach,  Connecticut 


EARLY- ORDER  DISCOUNTS  WILL 

Pay  You  to  Buy  Boo  Suppllos  Now 

99  years*  experience  in  making  everything  for  the 
beekeeper.  A  large  fitctory  specially  equipped  for 
the  purpose  ensures  goods  of  highest  qualify.  .  . 
Write  for  our  illustrated  catalog  and  discounts  today . 


LEAHY  MFG.  CO.,    .    95  Sixth  St., 


Higointville,  Missouri 


Digitized  by 


Google 


HONEY  BIAEEETS 


The  prices  listed  below  are  intended  to  represent, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  the  average  market  prices  at 
which  hone^  and  beeswax  are  selling  at  the  time  of 
the  report  in  the  city  mentioned.  Unless  otherwise 
stated,  this  is  the  price  at  which  sales  arc  being 
made  by  commission  merchants  or  by  producers  di- 
rect to  the  retail  merchants.  When  sales  are  made 
by  commission  merchants  the  usual  commission  (from 
five  to  ten  per  cent),  cartage,  and  freight  will  be 
deducted;  and  in  addition  Uiere  i^  often  a  charge 
for  storage  by  the  commission  merchant.  When  sales 
are  made  bv  the  producer  direct  to  the  retailer,  com- 
mission and  storage  and  other  charges  are  eliminat- 
ed. Sales  made  to  wholesale  houses  are  usuaUy 
about  ten  per  cent  less  than  those  to  retail  merchants. 


NATIONAL  BEEKEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION  QBADING  BULBS 

Adopted  at  CineinruUi,  Feb.  13,  1913. 
Sections  of  comb  honey  are  to  be  graded:  First,  as 
to  finish;  second,  as  to  color  of  honey;  and  third,  as 
to  weight.  The  sections  of  honey  in  any  given  case 
are  to  oe  so  nearly  alike  in  these  three  respects  that 
any  section  shall  be  representative  of  tJie  contents  of 
the  case. 

I.  FINISH. 

1.  Extra  Fancy. — Sections  to  be  evenly  filled,  comb 
firmly  attached  to  the  four  sides,  the  sections  to  be 
free  from  propoUs  or  other  pronounced  stain,  combs 
and  cappings  white,  and  not  more  than  six  unsealed 
cells  on  either  side. 

2.  Fancy. — Sections  to  be  evenly  filled,  comb  firm- 
ly attached  to  the  four  sides,  the  sections  free  from 
propolis  or  other  pronounced  stain,  comb  and  cap- 
pings white,  and  not  more  than  six  unsealed  cells  on 
either  side  exclusive  of  the  outside  row. 

3.  No.  1. — Sections  to  be  evenly  filled,  comb  firmly 
attached  to  the  four  sides,  the  sections  free  from 
propolis  or  other  pronounced  stain,  comb  and  cap- 
pings white  to  slightly  off  color,  and  not  more  than 
40  unsealed  cells,  exclusive  of  the  outside  row. 

4.  No.  8. — Comb  not  projecting  beyond  the  box, 
attached  to  the  sides  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
way  around,  and  not  more  than  60  unsealed  cells 
exclusive  of  the  row  adjacent  to  the  box. 

II.  COLOR. 

On  the  basis  of  color  of  the  honey,  comb  honey  is 
to  be  classified  as:  first,  white;  second,  light  amber; 
third,  amber;  and  fourth,  dark. 
III.  WEIGHT. 

1.  Heavy. — No  section  designated  as  heavy  to 
weigh  less  than  fourteen  ounces. 

2.  Medium. — No  section  designated  as  medium  to 
weigh  less  than  twelve  ounces. 

3.  Light. — No  section  designated  as  light  to  weigh 
less  than  ten  ounces. 

In  describing  honev,  three  words  or  symbols  are 
to  be  used,  the  first  being  descriptive  of  the  finish, 
the  second  of  color,  and  the  third  of  weight.  As  for 
example:  Fancy,  white,  heavy  (F-W-H) ;  No.  1, 
amber,  medium  (1-A-M),  etc.  In  this  way  any  of 
the  possible  combinations  of  finish,  color,  and  weight 
can  oe  briefly  described. 


Cleanings  in  bse  culture 
oullhonby. 

Cull  honey  shaU  consist  of  the  following:  Honey 
packed  in  soiled  second-hand  cases  or  that  in  bad^ 
stained  or  propoli2ed  sections;  sections  containing 
pollen,  honey-dew  honey,  honey  showing  signs  of 
granulation,  poorly  ripened,  sour  or  '^weeping*' 
honey;  sections  with  comb  projecting  beyond  the 
box  or  well  attached  to  the  box  less  than  two-thirds 
the  distance  around  its  inner  surface;  sections  with 
more  than  60  unsealed  cells,  exclusive  of  the  row 
adjacent  to  the  box;  leaking,  injured,  or  patched-up 
sections;  sections  weighing  less  than  ten  ounces. 

HONBY-GBADINa    BULE8    ADOPTED    BY   THE    COLOBADO 

STATE  BBEKEBPBBBS'  ASSOCIATION, 

DBCBMBEB  13,   1911. 

Fancy  White. — Sections  to  be  well  filled,  comb 
firmly  attached  to  all  sides  and  evenly  capped  ex- 
cept the  outside  row  next  to  the  wood.  Honey, 
combs,  and  cappings  white,  and  not  projecting  be- 
yond the  wood;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no  sections 
in  this  grade  to  weigh  less  than  13^  ounces. 

No.  1. — Sections  to  be  well  filled,  combs  firmly 
attached  on  all  sides  and  evenly  capped,  except  the 
outside  row  next  to  the  wood.  Honey  white  or  very 
slightly  off  color.  Combs  not  projecting  beyond  the 
wood;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no  section  in  this 
grade  to  weigh  less  than  13  H  ounces. 

Choice. — Sections  to  be  well  filled;  combs  firmly 
attached;  not  projecting  beyond  the  wood,  and  en- 
tirely capped,  excent  the  outside  row  next  to  the 
wood.  Honey,  comb,  and  cappings  from  white  to 
amber,  but  not  dark;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no 
section  in  this  grade  to  weigh  less  than  12  ounces. 

No.  2. — This  grade  is  composed  of  sections  that 
are  entirely  capped,  except  row  next  to  wood,  w^gh- 
ing  from  ten  to  twelve  ounces  or  more,  also  of  such 
sections  that  weigh  12  ounces  or  more,  and  have  not 
more  than  50  uncapped  cells  all  together,  which  must 
be  filled.  Combs  and  cappings  from  white  to  amber 
in  color,  but  not  dark;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned. 

EXTBAOTED  HONEY. — Must  be  thoroughly  ripened, 
weigh  12  pounds  per  gallon.  It  must  be  well  strain- 
ed, and  packed  in  new  cans.  -  It  is  classed  as  white, 
light  amber,  and  amber. 

Stbainbd  Honey. — This  is  honey  obtained  from 
combs  by  all  other  means  except  the  centrifugal  ex- 
tractors, and  is  classed  as  white,  light  amber,  amber, 
and  dark;  it  must  be  thoroughly  ripened  and  well 
strained.  It  may  be  put  up  in  cans  that  previou^ 
have  contained  honey. 


Boston. — We  quote  fancy  and  No.  1  white  comb 
honey  at  15  to  16;  fancy  white  extracted  honey  in 
60-lb.  cans,  11.     Beeswax,  80. 

Boston,  April  4.  Blake- Lee  Co. 

Indianapolis. — Fancy  white  comb  is  bein^  offer- 
ed here  at  16  to  17  cents  per  pound;  amber  comb, 
14  to  15;  white-clover  extracted,  9  to  10  in  5-galloa 
cans.  Much  comb  honey  is  being  held  here;  but  at 
this  writing  there  is  very  little  demand.  Extracted 
is  in  fair  demand.  Producers  are  being  paid  32 
cents  cash  for  beeswax,  or  34  in  trade. 

Indianapolis,  April  3.  Waltbb  8.  Poudeb. 

Honey  reporte  continued  on  page  5. 


New  1914  Catalog" 'Everything  for  Bees" 

Lay  your  plans  for  the  new  season  now.  Send  for  the  1914  Muth  Cata- 
los:  of  Beekeepers'  Supplies.  It's  just  off  the  press.  In  it  you  will  find 
full  information  about  the  remarkable  MUTH  SPECIAL  Doyetailed 
Hives.     Drop  a  postal  card  at  once — sure  I 

THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 

204  WALNUT  STREET  '  The  buay  Bee  Men  "  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

P.  S.— Ship  us  yoar  old  combs  and  cappinffs  and  let  us  render  them  for  you.  Oar  procees  extracts 
the  last  drop  of  wax  from  the  slum^rum.    This  means  money  for  you.    Write  for  rail  partkolaii. 
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SPECIAL  DELIVERY 


During  this  month  we  shall  double  our  usual 
efforts  in  points  of  delivery  and  service.  We  carry 
nothing  but  the  Root  make,  which  insures  the  best 
quality  of  every  thing.  We  sell  at  factory  prices, 
thereby  insuring  a  uniform  rate  to  every  one.  The 
saving  on  transportation  charges  from  Cincinnati 
to  points  south  of  us  will  mean  quite  an  item  to 
beekeepers  in  this  territory.  We  are  so  located  that 
we  can  make  immediate  shipment  of  any  order  the 
day  it  is  received. 

New  64-page  Catalog 

Our  new  1914  catalog  contains  double  the  pages 
of  former  editions  and  requires  extra  postage.  It 
is  filled  from  cover  to  cover  with  complete  lists  of 
goods  in  every  line  to  meet  every  requirement  of 
beekeepers.  It  you  haven't  received  a  copy  when 
you  read  this,  be  sure  to  ask  for  one.  It  will  save 
you  money. 

New  Features  for  1914 

Few  radical  changes  have  been  made  this  season. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  we  will  send  out 
with  regular  hives,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  the 
metal  telescopic  or  B  cover  with  super  cover  under- 
neath. The  side  rail  for  the  bottom-board  will  be 
extra  length  so  as  to  overcome  the  difficulty  expe- 
rienced 1^  some  last  season.  Improvements  have 
been  made  in  extractors.  We  shall  carry  a  very 
heavy  stock  so  that  orders  may  be  filled  with  our 
usual  promptness.    Write  us  your  needs. 


C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co. 

Si4<  Owtrai  ATwine  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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GLEANINGS   IN   BEE   CULTURE 


Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

E.  R.  ROOT  A.  I.  ROOT  H.  H.  ROOT  J.  T.  CALVERT 

Editor  Editor  Home   Dept.  Ass't  Editor  Business   Mgr. 
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POSTAGE  IS  PREPAID  by  the  publishers  for  all  subscriptions  in  the 
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CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS.  When  a  change  of  address  is  ordered,  both  the 
new  and  the  old  must  be  given.  The  notice  should  be  sent  two  weeks  before  the 
change  is  to  take  effect. 

DISCONTINUANCES.  Notice  is  given  just  before  expiration.  Subscrib- 
ers are  urged,  if  unable  to  make  payment  at  once  after  expiration,  to  notify  us 
when  they  can  do  so.  Any  one  wishing  his  subscription  discontinued  should  so 
advise  us  upon  receipt  of  the  expiration  notice;  otherwise  it  will  be  assumed  that 
he  wishes  Gleanings  continued  and  will  pay  for  it  soon. 

HOW  TO  REMIT.  Remittances  should  be  made  by  draft  on  New  York, 
express-order  or  money-order,  payable  to  the  order  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina, 
Ohio.    Currency  should  be  sent  by  registered  letter. 

AGENTS.   Representatives  are  wanted  in  every  city  and  town  in  the  country. 
A  liberal  commission  will  be  paid  to  such  as  engage  with  us.   References  required. 
FOREIGN  SUBSCRIPTION  AGENTS. 

Foreign  subscribers  can  save  time  and  annoyance  by  placing  their  orders  for 
Gleanings  with  any  of  the  following  authorized  agents  at  the  prices  shown : 

PARIS,  FRANCE.    E.  Bondonneau,.154  Avenue  Emile  Zola. 
Per  year  J  postpaidy  8  francs, 

GOODNA,  QUEENSLAND.  H.  L.  Jones.  Any  Australian  subscriber  can 
order  of  Mr.  Jones.    Per  year,  post  paid  ^  (i  /7  p. 
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Honey  reports  continued  from  page  2. 

Liverpool. — The  honey  market  is  dull  for  Chilian, 
and  sales  only  retail.  For  pile  1,  $6.72  to  $7.20  is 
quoted.  Pile  2,  $6.72 ;  pile  3,  $5.32  to  $5.76.  We 
are  withoat  supplies  of  Chilian  beeswax.  The  mar 
ket  is  firm.     Value  $41.04  per  cwt.,  as  to  qualit>. 

Liverpool,   March  18.  Taylob  ft  Co. 


Zaubsvillb. — We  quote  No.  1  to  fancy  white 
comb  at  16^  to  18 H  in  a  jobbing  way;  18  to  20 
wholesale.  Best  white  extracted  in  60-lb.  cans,  9  to 
10.  These  quotations  are  for  white  clover.  West- 
em  honeys  rule  about  a  c«nt  less.  The  market  is 
quiet.  Producers  are  receiving  for  beeswax  32  to 
33  cents  cash,  34  to  35  in  exchange  for  bee  supplies. 

Zanesville,   April  7.  Edmund   W.   Pbibcb 


Dbnvbb. — Our  market  is  getting  fairly  well  clean 
ed  up  on  comb  honey,  and  it  looks  as  if  it  would  be 
entirely  uaed  up  before  the  new  crop  comes  on.  Our 
jobbing  prices  are  as  follows:  Strictly  No.  1  white, 
fancy  stock,  per  case,  $2.52';  choice,  good  color  and 
heavy  weight,  per  case,  $2.39;  No.  2,  well  finished, 
fair  coldr,  per  case,  $2.25. 
Thb  Colorado  Hokey-froducrrs'  Association, 

Denver,  April  7.  F.  Rauchfuss,  Mgr. 


St,  Louis. — We  have  nothing  new  to  report  in 
oor  honey  market  since  our  la«t  letter.  Comb  honey 
has  been  moving  very  slowly  lately  and  stocks  here 
are  still  quit«  large.  Amber  extracted  honey,  for 
manufacturing  purpoaee,  has  a  good  demand,  and 
our  market  is  almost  bare  of  this  quality.  We  are 
still  quoting,  in  a  jobbing  way,  Southern  extracted 
honey  in  barrels  at  6H  to  7 ;  5-gallon  cans,  7  to 
7  yt ;  dark,  H  to  1  ct.  less ;  comb  honey,  fancy 
clover,  15  to  16;  light  amber,  13  to  14;  amber,  11 
to  12;  dark  and  inferior,  lees.  By  the  case,  fancy 
rk>ver  brings  $3.00  to  $3.25;  light  amber,  $2.50  to 
$3.00;  amber,  $2.00.  Beeswax  is  very  firm,  and 
quoted  at  34  for  prime;  impure  and  inferior,  less. 
R.  Habtmann  Produce  Co. 

St.  Louis,  April  4. 


QUBBN-BEBS  TO  OBDEB. 

Pompano  will  probably  soon  have  more  queens* 
than  any  other  village  in  the  world,  the  queens  to  be 
of  the  bee  variety.  E.  R.  Root,  son  of  A.  I.  Root, 
millionaire  honey -producer  and  king  of  the  bee  busi 
nesB,  after  a  week's  sojourn  in  this  part  of  thi 
State,  has  practically  decided  upon  establishing  in 
Pompano  a  colony  for  raising  queen-bees,  and  upon 
his  return  home  will  make  definite  arrangements. 
With  Mr.  Selser,  an  authority  on  chemistry  or  honey 
and  beeswax,  and  several  other  men  prominent  in 
their  industry,  Mr.  Root  came  to  the  Southern  East 
Coast  early  last  week,  and  made  a  close  study  of 
conditions  along  the  coast  and  in  the  Everglades. 
Several  conferences  were  held  with  O.  O.  Poppleton, 
the  Florida  bee  gink. 

The  establishing  of  the  queenery  at  Pompano  will 
mean  several  hundred  more  bee  colonies,  according 
to  Mr.  Poppletan,  and  this  region  will  become  famed 
for  its  honey  as  well  as  for  its  grapefruit,  tomatoes, 
etc. — Ft.  Lauderdale  Herald. 


How  to  Keep  Bees 

bT  ANNA  BOTSFORD  COMSTOCK 

This  is  an  excellent  book  for  the  beginner. 
Nothing  better.  We  cordially  recommend  it  to 
all  who  are  leaminir  beekeepjng  by  their  own 
effort.  Having  commenced  beekeeping  three 
times,  the  talented  author  is  jn  a  position  to  fur- 
nish the  right  kind  of  advice.  You  can  not  go 
wrong  in  getting  this  book.  It  is  charmingly  wnt- 
ten  and  easily  understood.  Price  $1.10  postpaid. 
THt  A.  I.  ROOT  OOMPANY.  MtDINA,  OHIO. 


BEE  SUPPLIES  Send  yonr  name  for 
!r^  ^^^i^i^l-ifc^  ncwiyucaUlogout 
miamisry.  Dc^t.  T.  CLCMONS  BCC  SUPPLY  CO.. 

1M  Grm4  Av«..  Kmmm  Cl«y.  Ito. 


BANKING  BY  MAIL 


AT  4% 


IS 


Put  it  in  an 
Envelope 

Make  out  a  check  or 
money  order  and  send  it 
to  this  bank  to  be  plac- 
ed in  a  savings  account 
at  4  per  cent  compound 
interest. 

Every  dollar  you  deposit 
here  will  he  in  absolute  safe- 
ty and  your  bankings  business 
may  be  carried  on  as  easily 
nnd  safely  by  mail  as  if  you 
came  (>ersonalIy  to  this  bank. 

We  invite  your  account  in 
any  amount,  and  will  always 
serve  you  courteously  and 
efficientlv. 


r  m  SAVINGS 

I  DEPOSIT  BANKC 


I 


MEDINA,  OHIO 


A.T.  SPITZER,Pres. 

E.R.ROOT.Vice-Pres. 
E.B.  SPITZER.  CashierJ 
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ASSETS  OVER  ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS 


They  were  on  their  honeymoon,  and  were  staying 
at  a  big  hotel.  One  night  the  man  retired  somewhat 
later  than  his  spouse.  Arriving  at  the  door  of  what 
he  imagined  to  be  his  room,  and  finding  it  locked,  he 
tapped  and  called,  "Honey!" 

No  answer  came,  and  he  called  more  loudly, 
"  Honey!" 

Still  he  got  no  reply,  and,  becoming  uneasy,  he 
repeated  the  endearing  term  with  still  more  power. 
This  time  he  was  answered. 

"Get  out,  you  idiot!"  came  an  indignant  male 
voice  from  the  other  side  of  the  door.  "  This  is  a 
bathroom,  not  a  blooming  beehive!"      /^-^  t 

.,y,„..uuyCjOOgle 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 


Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

DEVOTED  TO  HONEY,  BEES,  AND  HOME  INTERESTS 

A.  L.  BOYDEN,  Advertising  Manager. 
Established  1873.  CIRCULATION  86^000  Issued  semi-monthly. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 
Twenty-five  cents  per  agate  line  flat.    Fourteen  lines  to  the  inch. 
SPACE  RATES.     To  be  used  in  one  issue:  Fourth-page,  $12.50;  half-page, 

$25.00;  page,  $50.00. 
Preferred  position,  inside  pages,  30  per  cent  additional. 
Preferred  position,  inside  cover,  50  per  cent  additional. 
Outside  cover  page,  double  price. 

Reading  notices,  50  per  cent  additional. 
Cash-in-advance  discount,  5  per  cent. 
Cash  discount  if  paid  in  ten  days,  2  per  cent. 
Bills  payable  monthly. 

No  medical  or  objectionable  advertising  accepted. 
Column  width,  2%  inches. 
Column  lengthy  8  inches. 
Columns  to  page,  2  (regular  magazine  page). 
Forms  close  10th  and  25th  of  each  month. 

Address  Advertising  Department,  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  Medina,  Ohio. 
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PROTECTION  HIVE 


The  Shallow  Cover,  metal  or  wood  roof  as  you 
prefer,  and  the  outside  rim  make  a  diyisible 
deep  coyer  which  can  be  handled  together  or  in 
part.  They  eliminate  the  chaff-tray  nuisance 
and  the  heavy  bunglesome  deep  cover  in  ma- 
nipulation. The  rim  holds  the  overhead  pack- 
ing in  winter,  and  acts  as  a  super  protector  at 
other  times.  This  combination  is  the  finest  in 
hive  construction  on  the  market  to-day.  .  : 
Dead-air  spaces  or  packing,  as  you  prefer;  fi 
material  in  the  outer  waU.  Speciad  circular 
showing  16  large  illustrations  will  explain  all. 
Five  10-frame  hives  like  cut,  $13.00. 

A.  6.  WOODMAN  CO., Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


WOODMAN'S  SECTION -FIXER 


A  NEW  MACHINE  of  pressed  steel  for  folding 
sections  and  putting  in  top  and  bottom  starters, 
all  at  one  hundling.  A  great  time-saver,  and  a 
good  job  assured  with  ease.  With  top  and  lx)t- 
tom  starter  the  comb  is  firmly  attached  to  all 
four  sides — a  requirement  to  grade  Fancy.  In- 
crease the  value  of  your  crop  this  season  by  this 
method.  We  want  every  one  to  try  this  machine. 
We  guarantee  satisfaction.  Adjustable  to  any 
width— 4^x4^  or  4x5  section.  Model  received 
witli  much  favor  l)y  recent  Detroit  and  Chicago 
l)eckeepers'  conventions.  Price  $2.50  f.  o.  b.  W  t. 
4  lbs.  Send  for  special  circular  showing  large 
illustrations. 

A.  6.  WOODMAN  CO.,  6RAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 
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Xbees 


BLANKE'S  BEE- 
BOOK  FREE.  .  . 


Johnnie-on-the-Spot 
Deliveries 

When  you  order  Bee  Goods  you  want 
them  **now.**  We  are  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  Bee  Section— no  city  with  so 
good  package-car  service  —  largest  stock 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  Whenever  possi- 
ble orders  shipped  same  day  as  received- 
more  carefully  packed  than  ordinary. 

BLANKE'S  BEE  BOOK  FREE -a  catalog 
filled  with  helpful  tips  for  either  beginner 
or  old  timer.  .  Write  to-day  before  you 
need  supplies. 

Dapartmvnl  S 

Blanke  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


NON- SWARMING 

and  its  application  to  Out- apiaries 
is  fully  outlined  in  the  new  book- 
let **The  Management  of  Out- 
apiaries." 

This  is  the  new  title  of  "  A  Year's  Work  in 
an  Out-apiary,"  written  by  G.  M.  Doolittle, 
of  New  York,  and  again  revised  this  past 
season.  The  writer  has  incorporated  aU  of 
the  new  ideas  that  he  has  successfully  work- 
ed out  this  past  season,  and  we  are  now 
able  to  offer  yon  the  best  there  is  at  this 
time  on  the  subject  of  running  a  series  of 
yards  with  the  least  amount  of  time  and 
labor.  If  you  haven't  any  thing  on  this 
subject  you  ought  to  have  a  oopy  of  this 
fourth  edition.     .     Price  50  cents  postpaid. 

Order  now  from  the  publishers. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O. 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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G«t  Our  Priooft  on          ^^ 

"SUPERIOR"  Foundation 

Manufactured  by 

SUPERIOR   HONEY  CO. 
OCDEN.  UTAH 

Hlghaal  Priea*  Paid  for  Ba«awax 

V 

I 

When  Ordering  Supplies 

remember  we  carry  a  full  stock  and  sell  at  the 
lowest  catalog   price.    Two  lines  of  railroad- 
Maine  Central  and  Grand  Trunk.    Prompt  ser- 
vice and  no  trucking  billn. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  MNhuic  Fills,  yalll 

J.a  MASON. 


INCREASE  YourSALES 

...  By  a  Liberal  Distribution  of  Our  Booklet ... 

THEUSEQFJI0NEYINC00KIN6 

The  ins  Mlltion  la  rdMy  for  dlstribntlon.  and  may  b« 
had  in  qnantitlea  at  reasonable  rate*.  The  back  cover 
pac«  afforda  apace  for  a  display  adTertia'>nient.  Aa  thia 
booklet  oontalna  no  adTertialnc  wtaaterer.  it  can  be 
emplojed  with  telling  effect.  Better  order  your  aupply 
early.  Sample  and  priees  inqnantitlee  on  application. 
Fifty -eight  pages:  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  valu- 
able reoipea  in  which  honey  ia  uaed.  Juat  the  book  for 
erery  hoaaehold.    A  two-cent  atamp  will  bringra  copy. 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  MEDINA,  OHIO 


Eastern 

European 

Beekeepers 


You  can  receive  Root*8  goods 
quickly  from   the  following 
European  shipping  points: 

Alexandria,  Egypt 
Athens,  Greece 
Bucarest,  Roumania 
Genoa,  Italy 
St.  Petersburg,  Russia 
Sofia,  Bulgaria 
Strassburg,  i  E.,  Germany 


L 


For  catalog  and  inquiries 
write  at  once  to     :     :     : 

Emlle  Bondonneau 

Root's  General  Aaeot  for  Eastern 
Europe  and  Colonies 

154  Ave.  Emile  Zola.  Paris  15  (France) 


THia  ia  tH«  a«SMOA  for  dliacoo-sate  osa 

Bees  and  Bee  Supplies 

If  you  will  send  us  a  list  of  goods  needed  we  will  be 

pleased  to  quote  you  on  them.    Catalog  free. 

i.  J.  STRINQHAM,  106  PARK  PLACC,  RCW  YORK 

Mlartoa,  CMea  Cave.  L.  I. 


The  BEEKEEPERS'  REVIEW 

liintiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiitiiiititiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiM 

Will  begin  publishing  the  proceedings  of  the  NATIONAL  Convention  at  St.  Louis  with  the  May  num- 
ber. What  we  have  to  offer  our  readers  for  the  last  eight  months  of  1914  is  the  very  beet  thought 
of  such  noted  persons  as  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Prof.  F. 
W.  L.  Sladen,  Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa,  Canada;  Prof.  Morley  Pettit,  Ontario  Provincial  Apiarist; 
Mr.  Wesley  Foster,  Associate  Editor  of  the  REVIEW;  Mr.  E.  E.  Burton,  Falmouth,  Ky. ;  Elmer  G. 
Carr,  Director  N.  B.  K.  A.;  Mr.  J.  M.  Buchanan,  Franklin,  Ky.,  Director  N.  B.  K.  A.;  Mr.  Joeeph 
J.  Anderson,  Idaho;  Mr.  E.  S.  Miller,  Indiana;  Prof.  H.  F.  Wilson,  Oregon  Agricultural  College; 
Mr.  H.  F.  Hillenmeyer,  Lexington.  Ky. ;  Mr.  J.  E.  Pleasants,  California;  Mr.  Frank  Pellett,  Vice- 
president  N.  B.  K.  A.,  Iowa.  President  Gates  left  no  "  stone  unturned  "  to  secure  a  higher  grade 
of  program  than  heretofore,  and  the  above  array  of  notables  speak  volumes  for  his  efforts.  Besides 
the  above,  many  other  "  feature  "  articled  will  spear  during  the  balance  of  the  year.  Mr.  J.  J.  Wilder 
will  tell  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  portion  of  his  series  of  articles,  *'  The  management  of  3000 
colonies  of  bees  in  50  years,"  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Then  there  is  the  *'  Pearce  Method" 
now  running  in  the  REVEIEW.  The  May  number  will  tell  how  he  manages  to  produce  large  crops 
of  comb  hone^'  with  only  two  visits  each  year.  Then  there  are  many  other  valuable  articles  that  space 
forbids  mentioning  at  this  time  that  will  appear  during  the  next  eight  months.  Every  reader  of 
Gleanings  will  be  interested  in  this  fine  array  of  material  that  is  about  to  be  published  in  the  RE- 
VIEW, and  to  make  it  very  easy  for  every  one  to  acquire  it  we  are  going  to  offer  the  balance  of 
1914,  beginning  with  the  May  number,  for  only  50  cents.  .Vny  one  of  the  above  valuable  contribu- 
tions ought  to  be  worth  the  50  cents  we  are  asking  for  the  entire  eight  numbers.  Be  sure  and  get 
on  the  list  while  the  supply  is  at  hand.     Address  with  remittance. 

THE  BEEKEEPERS'  REVIEW,  NORTHSTAR,  MICHIGAN 
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Keep  Well  by  Using  Well 

"ROOT'S"  GOODS 


The  Very  Foundation 
of  Modem  Beekeeping 


Better  let  us  send  you  a  catalog  of  Root's,  that  you  may  be 

able  to  select  the  kind  that  will  enable  you  to 

have  a  healthy  and  prosperous  summer. 


The  A.  L  Root  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

1631  West  Genesee  Street 


Beeswax  Wanted! 

We  Expect  to  Use 
SEVENTY  TONS 

of  beeswax  during  the  next  SIX  MONTHS,  and  we  have  on  hand 
less  than  twenty  tons.  We  offer  for  good  average  wax,  delivered 
at  Medina,  33  cts.  CASH,  36  cts.  TRADE.  If  you  have  any  good 
wax  to  sell  write  to  us  or  ship  it  by  freight.  Send  us  shipping, 
receipt,  giving  us  gross  weight  also  net  weight  shipped.  Be  sure 
to  mark  your  shipment  so  we  can  identify  it  when  received. 

Beeswax  Worked  into  Foundation 

If  you  want  your  wax  worked  into  foundation  we  are  prepared  to 
do  this  for  you  at  prices  equal  to  those  made  by  other  standard 
manufacturers.  Write  for  price  if  interested. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio 
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If  goods  are  wanted  quick,  send  to  Pouder." 

B8TABLI8HBD   1889 


When  You  Think  of  Bee 

Supplies,  Think  of 

Pouder 


A  very  complete  stock  of  goods  on  hand,  and  new 
arrivals  from  factory  with  an  occasional  carload  to  keep 
my  stock  complete.  Shipments  are  being  made  every 
day,  and  the  number  of  early  orders  received  is  very 
encouraging.  Numerous  orders  reached  me  during  our 
February  and  March  bUzzards,  which  indicates' that  the 
beekeepers  have  confidence  in  the  coming  season. 

My  new  catalogs  have  been  distributed.  If  any  of  my 
friends  have  failed  to  receive  theirs,  please  write  for  an- 
other. If  more  convenient  you  may  make  up  your  order 
from  the  Root  Catalog — our  prices  being  identical.  For 
very  large  orders  at  one  shipment,  write  for  an  estimate, 
and  I  can  save  you  something  by  following  the  factory 
schedule. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  hour  from  my  friends  as  to  how 
bees  are  wintering  and  springing,  and  as  to  prospects  for 
clover. 


Walter  S.  Pouder 

878  Mass.  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


LJiyiii^eu  uy 
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Indicate  on  a  postal  which  off  the 
catalogs  named  below  you  are  In- 
terested In  ^==  They  are  Yours  for  the  Asking. 

CATALOG  A.— BEE-SUPPLIES,  Ustlng  every  thing  a  beekeeper  needs  for  his  bees. 
Our  goods  are  all  "Root  Quality/*  and  we  can  «ave  you  time  and  tnight  expense  in  rettinc 
them.    Let  us  fumiih  you  with  an  estimate  on  your  needs  for  the  fl 


CATALOG  B.— BEES  AND  QUEENS.  Mr.  M.  H.  Hunt  has^  charge  of  our  queen- 
reariniir  apiary.  We  siXMciaJise  in  choice  Italian  queens*  three-banded  and  golden,  and  bees 
by  the  pound.    Orders  filled  in  rotation  as  received. 

CATAIXKj  C— berry  SUPPLIES.  We  carry  a  fWl  stock  of  sUndard  quart  baskets 
and  l^uart  crates.    BEESWAX  WANTED.  ^ 


M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON,  510  North  Cedar  Street,  UNSINB,  IIIGHI6AN 
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CluML  J.  WlUUunson,  MolAehlen  Building,  Corner 
Tenth  sad  O  otm.,  Washdioioh.  D.  C. 


Fiaf  m  Pr— Uoa  In  Prtatil 
Omaa  and  Churls 


laf 
Tha  A.  I.  Ilaal  Co. 


New  England  Beekeepers 

Mnrmvir  TlaiAg  iia  S«ippli«s 

N«w  Gooda       Factory  Pricea      Save  Fraliht 

CULL  &  VOLUAMS  CO. 
Providence.  R.  I. 


G.  B.  Lewis  Co.  Make  off 
Beekeepers'  Supplies 
at  Faolory  Prioes 

Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  your  money  refund- 
ed. .  Liberal  discount  for  early  orders.  Spe- 
cial to  new  customers.  Please  drop  me  at  once 
a  card  for  our  catalog. 

W.  H.  Pro^maiit  P«ebl«St  Ohio. 


Are  Your  Bees  Short  of  Stores? 

^^  Sftf*  ?^y>  j»!?e  I»P«r  ple-pUtes 
V^x^^^^JiL}'^^  winter  and  early  spring 
feeding.  Write  for  prices.  .  .  /  **  "* 
We  carry  a  full  line  of  supplies  at  all  times.' 

H.  H.  JEPSON 
ISaPHaa^  Siraat  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Beelteepers'  SuppHes 

Our  1914  64-page  catalog 
ready  to  mail  you  free.  .  . 
Can  Diake  prompt  shipment 
of  regular-stock  goods,  as 
wo  have  a  good  supply  of  The  A.  I.  Root 
Co.'s  goods  on  hand.  The  rush  season  will  soon 
be  on  hand.  Our  ft»ight  fkcilities  are  good. 
Small  packages  we  can  rush  through  by  parcel 
post.  Express  rates  are  much  lower  now  also. 
Let  us  quote  you.  Let  us  hear  fh>m  you.  Bees- 
wax taken  in  exchange  for  supplies  or  cash. 

JOHN  NUEL  Jk  SON  SUPPLY  OO. 

MIgli  MM,  MaflittMnary  Cm^  Ma. 


*8rigg>  $■¥•§  You  Frtlght* 


TOLEDO 


'OrlggtSavatYou  Frolght" 


With  four  carloads  of  new  goods  on  hand,  we  are  now  better  prepared  for  the  rush  than 

ever.     But  don't  wait  to  be  in  the  RUSH.     Send  your  order  in  now, 

and  have  the  goods  on  hand,  ready  for  use. 

New  Illustrated  Oatalog  off  60  Pages 

We  want  one  in  every  beekeeper's  hands.     Send  postal  for  one  to-day.     It  is  free. 
WliHo-olover  Extraoted  Honoy  Wanted,  also  Beeswax 

in  exchange  for  supplies. 


It  will  be  to  your  interest  to  get  in  touch  and  keep  in 
touch  with  us. 


S.  J.  QRiOOS  S  OO.. 


26  NORTH  ERIE  STREET. 

-  OHM*  to  always  M  Mm  J«a** 


•       TOLEDO.  OHIO 
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The  One  Subject  on  which  .«T  irTA7TC    CTT/^T'T/^MCI'* 

aU  Beekeepers  can  agree-  "**     Ijlli  W  lO   O  JliV^  1 1  V^i^  O I 

There  are  many  subjects  on  which  no  two  beekeepers  ran  agree;  but  here  is  one  they  can  agree 

on.     They  all  acknowledge  that  Lewis  Sections  are  the  best  to  be  had — that  they  excel  in  quality 

and  workmanship;  and  when  you  say  Quality  and  Workmanship  you  have  said  all  there  is  to  be 

said  about  a  honey-8e<>tion. 

Let  us  take  you  with  us  through  the  different  operations  and  show  you  how  Lewis  Sections  are 

really  made. 

First  the  material,  which  is  the  best  Wisconsin  white  basswood  that  can  be  obtained,  is  bought  by 

an  experienced  buyer  by  the  carload — millions  of  feet  of  it.     It  arrives  at  the  Lewis  factory  in  the 

board,  and  is  sorted  as  carefully  as  a  woman  picks  over  strawberries. 

The  best  boards  are  then  sent  on  their  buzzing  journey  through  the  factor>' ;  fed  through  a  planer 

watched  over  by  a  veteran  in  the  business;  sawed  up  into  correct  thicknesses  and  lengths  and  run 

through  a  polisher,  the  sandpaper  polishing  both  ways  of  the  grain. 

Then  the  particular  work  commences.      Here  is  where  the   intricate  machinery   gets  the  strips. 

rabbets  them,  scores  them,  dovetails  them,  and  then  the  finished  sections  are  packed  away.     But 

the  secret  is  here:  This  delicate  machinery  is  cared  for  like  a  trotting  horsei.     The  Lewis  section 

foreman  has  been  watching  it,  caring  for  it,  keeping  it  right  for  the  past  thirty  year.s. 

He  la  Still  on  the  Job  Making  Lewis  Sections  for  you. 

No  matter  what  Hives,  what  Frames,  what  Supers,  and  what  not  you  use. 

Insist  on  Lewis  Sections 

Every  crate  going  out  with  the  Lewis  name  means  something  to  you.     Here  is  what  one  of  our 

customers  has  just  written  us: 

"  We  have  been  using  the  G.  B.  Lewis  Company's  No.  1  Sections  for  several  years, 
and  have  a  iew  of  other  makes,  but  find  the  l^ewis  goods  the  best.  We  have  put  up 
about  30,000  sections  so  far  this  season,  and  have  not  found  one  section  in  the  lot 
that  was  not  perfect.  We  find  they  fold  perfectly,  and  hold  together  where  some  of 
the  other  makes  come  apart.  We  use  the  Rauchfuss  Combined  Section-Press  and 
Foundation-Fastener  with  Dadant's  Foundation." 

IIIIIIIIIIHIIIIIIIItllllllllllillllllllllllllltllltllilllHIIIIIIilllllllllllllllllUIHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIUIIIII^ 

G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Shi^uiacturer.  WatertowD,  Wis. 

Thirty  Distributing  Houses.    .     Send  for  the  name  of  the  one  nearest  to  you. 

;•^^^^:•:•x•x•^x•^:•:•^Xv^^^^::^^^^::X♦:::::::v^  ^•  :••  y  y  i-wva 


HAVE.  YOU  SEEN  IT? 

•      THE      •       • 

N^  American  Bee  Journal 

IT  f»i.e:a3es 

Before  closing  I  wish  to  oflFer  my  conn^tulations  on 
the  splendid  appearance  and  character  of  the  Amerieau 
Bee  Journal  as  it  comes  to  us.  No  branch  of  agriculture, 
it  would  seem,  is  making  more  progress  than  that  of  bee- 
keeping, and  the  Journal  is  doing  its  share  to  foster  that 
which  is  best  in  all  departments. 

Bridgeport,  Wis.,  Aug.  4,   1913.       Harry  Lathrop. 


NEWEditor    NEW  Cover    NEW  Manager 

Select  Material  Illustrated 

Free  Sample  Copy  $1.00  a  Year 

a  p.  DADANT  DR,  C,  C,  MILLER 


American  Bee  Journal,  Hamilton,  Illinois 
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EDITORIALS 


Latest  Reports  from  the  Apalachico- 
la  Apiary. 

Honey  is  coming  in  from  black  tupeio 
with  a  rush — so  much  so  that  it  is  crowding 
our  queens  and  delaying  brood-rearing.  See 
page  306.  As  we  are  running  almost  en- 
tirely for  increase  we  should  prefer  a  more 
moderate  flow.  Prospects  for  white  tupeio 
are  excellent,  and  this  is  the  main  source  of 
honey  for  that  district.  In  spite  of  the 
backward  weather  in  February  and  March, 
conditions  are  very  good  for  making  the 
expected  increase.  Perhaps  the  question 
may  be  asked,  "  What  is  the  *  expected  in- 
crease'! "  Well — er,  we'll  tell  later  after 
we   get  it. 

Later, — Black  tupeio  stopped'  on  the  6th 
with  white  tupeio  about  ten  days  off. 


H.  J.  Mercer  of  Los  Angeles  in  Sing 
Sing  Prison,  New  York.    • 

According  to  a  clipping  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Times ^  reprinted  in  the  Western 
Honey-heey  H.  J.  Mercer,  lawyer,  beekeep- 
er, anpply  manufacturer,  and  supply  dealer 
at  Los  Angeles,  has  been  given  a  sentence 
of  nine  years  in  Sing  Sing  prison  for  forg- 
ing a  mortgage  of  $250  on  an  aged  woman. 
We  are  also  informed  that  he  was  wanted 
in  Los  Angeles  "on  a  felony  complaint 
charging  him  with  hypothecating  fraudulent 
notes  alleged  to  be  worth  $2000."  It  if 
further  alleged  that  detectives  who  have 
been  on  his  trail  assert  that  he  got  away 
with  at  least  $75,000  from  other  sources  in 
the  past  year  or  two. 

We  are  very  sorry  to  hear  this — more  so 
because'  Mr.  Mercer  was  a  bright  keen 
young  man,  capable  of  earning  an  honest 
living  as  a  lawyer,  as  a  bee-supply  dealer, 
or  as  a  beekeeper. 

History  repeats  itself.  The  young  man 
started  out  as  thousands  of  others  have  done 
with  a  good  bringing-up  and  with  an  honest 
heart.  As  nearly  as  we  can  learn,  he  was 
trying  to  do  things  on  too  large  a  scale.  He 
incurred    obligations   which    he   could    not 


meet,  and  then  something  happened — temp- 
tation, flight  from  justice,  and  finally  prison 
walls. 

The  reader  should  not  get  H.  J.  Mercer 
confused  with  L.  E.  Mercer,  a  prominent 
beekeeper  of  California  who  enjoys  an  hon- 
orable record. 

More  Expensive  to  Winter  Bees  in 
the  South  than  in  the  North. 

While  in  many  places  bees  in  the  South 
can  work  every  day  in  the  year,  that  simply 
means  that  the  bees  that  go  into  late  fail 
or  winter  will  not  see  spring.  The  old  bees 
will  constantly  die  oflf,  and  the  young  bees 
will  take  their  places.  This  means  that 
brood-rearing  will  continue  with  interrup- 
tions all  winter.  If  10  to  15  lbs.  would 
take  care  of  a  colony  of  bees  for  six  or 
seven  months  in  a  good  cellar  in  the  North, 
it  would  probably  take  four  or  five  times 
as  much  to  carry  the  same  colony  through 
for  the  same  period  in  many  parts  of  the 
South.  Said  Mr.  0.  0.  Poppleton,  ''My 
problem  is  not  so  much  to  encourage  brood- 
rearing  as  to  keep  it  down.  Constant  breed- 
ing compels  the  bees  to  fly  for  water,  pol- 
len, and  nectar,  wearing  themselves  out. 

If  a  colony  in  southern  Florida  can  gather 
a  surplus  of  50  lbs.  average,  when  the  sea- 
son is  at  its  best,  those  same  bees  will  prob- 
ably gather,  during  the  entire  season,  four 
or  five  times  as  much  honey  as  a  similar 
force  of  bees  would  in  the  North.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  constant  renewing  of  bee 
blood  our  Southern  beekeepers  would  have 
a  great  bonanza  of  honey  production. 


The  Old  Original  Book,  **  Langstroth 
on  the  Hive  and  Honey-bee/^  Re- 
printed. 

The  reprint  of  the  old  original  edition  of 
"Lanps^roth  on  the  Hive  and  the  Honey- 
bee," dated  1853,  and  containing  over  400 
pages,  in  cloth,  is  now  ready  foi  distribu- 
tion.   Our  older  readers  will  remember  that 
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this  old  volume,  about  the  time  father 
Langstroth  brought  out  his  hive  and  system. 
was  one  of  the  most  charmingly  written  and 
entertaining  books  that  was  ever  published. 
Indeed  it  so  stirred  A.  I.  Root  that  he  wrote 
in  his  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture : 

What  ft  sold-mine  that  book  seemed  to  me  I  *  *  * 
NoTer  was  romance  so  enticisg — not  even  Robinson 
Omsoe;  and,  best  of  all,  right  at  my  own  home  I 
could  lire  out  and  verify  all  the  wonderful  things 
told  therein. 

There  have  been  repeated  calls  for  a  re- 
production of  this  famous  work,  so  much  so 
that  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  finally  decided  last 
fall  to  make  a  reprint  of  it.  It  has  now 
been  reproduced  in  paper  and  binding  with 
all  the  original  cuts  just  as  it  appeared  in 
1853,  without  any  change  whatever  save  an 
introduction  by  C.  P.  Dadant. 

Some  of  our  younger  readers  might  feel 
that  perhaps  this  work  would  be  out  of  date. 
While  this  is  true,  of  course,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  fact  is,  that  father  Langstroth 
was  60  years  ahead  of  his  time — so  much  so 
that  he  revolutionized  beekeeping  through- 
out the  world.  The  old  original  book  that 
helped  do  this  is  well  worth  reading — espe- 
cially so  as  it  contains  many  tricks  of  the 
trade  that  are  being  heralded  to-day  as 
something  new.  From  a  historical  point  of 
view  it  is  invaluable.  No  bee  library  can 
be  complete  without  it. 

We  are  able  to  furnish  this  old  edition, 
just  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  father 
Langstroth,  the  father  of  American  bee- 
keeping, in  1853,  for  $1.00  postpaid;  or  in 
connection  with  Gleanings  at  the  very  low 
combination  rate  of  $1.50,  or  clubbed  with 
the  A  B  C  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture,  a 
$2.00  volume,  for  $2.50;  or  with  Dadant's 
Langstroth  Revised,  $1.85. 


Wintering,  and  the    Prospects  for  a 
Honey  Crop. 

Late  reports  show  general  good  winter- 
ing throughout  the  country,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two  areas  where  the  late  cold 
weather  seems  to  have  put  the  bees  in  a 
weakened  condition.  One  district  is  in  and 
around  Philadelphia,  and  other  districts  are 
in  the  middle-southern  States.  However, 
we  do  not  remember  the  time  when  the  bees 
seemed  to  have  been  in  better  condition  for 
harvest  than  this  spring. 

The  prospects  for  a  honey  crop  are  from 
fair  to  good.  Conditions  were  unfavorable 
in  California,  but  late  rains  have  improved 
the  situation.  Northern  Florida  is  showing 
up  well,  and  the  southern  part  will  do  bet- 
ter than  usual. 

While  the  clovers  do  not  show  up  quite 
as  well  as  they  did  a  year  ago,  there  is  every 


reason  to  suppose  there  will  be  a  fair  crop 
from  that  source.  A  good  deal  will  depend 
on  whether  there  is  a  drouth  from  now  till 
the  time  the  clovers  begin  to  mature.  Spring 
is  opening  up  favorably  and  rather  early 
everywhere. 

Later. — We  are  having  regular  blizzards 
of  snow  and  rain. 


Y.  M.  C  A. 


Beekeeping  Taught  in 
SenooL 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  program  announc- 
ing a  course  in  practical  beekeeping  to  be 
given  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  schools  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  on  Thursdays  from  March  26  to 
May  28  inclusive.  We  regret  that  it  arrived 
too  late  for  our  April  1st  issue. 

OUTLINE  or  OOUBSB. J.  O.  DUNKIN,  INBTKUOTOB  IK 

CHABO*. 

Thursilky,  March  26,  *'  Possibilities  in  bee  cultore 
— How  to  begin."  ( lUastrftted  with  moYing  pictures. ) 
Richard  Priest  Dietsman.  Thursday,  April  2,  "Inhab- 
itants and  industries  of  the  hive,"  J.  O.  DnnkiiL. 
Thursday,  April  9,  *'  Equipment — ^location  and  ar- 
rangement of  apiary,"  J.  P.  Martine.  Thursday. 
April  16,  "  The  hiTe  and  how  to  handle  it,"  Walter 
C.  Furnas.  Thursday,  April  23,  "Swarming  of  beee 
— transferring,"  Ernest  W.  Brown.  Thursday,  April 
30,  "Enemies  and  diseases  of  bees — remedies,"  Otto 
F.  Recktonwald.  Thursday,  May  7,  "How  to  produce 
comb  honey,"  Richard  Priest  Dietsman.  Thursday, 
May  14,  "  How  to  produce  extracted  honey,"  J.  P. 
Martine,  Otto  F.  Recktenwald.  Thursday.  May  21. 
"  Interirelation  of  bees  and  plants — Robbing  in  the 
apiary — Details  about  honey  and  beeswax,"  J.  O. 
Dunkin.  Thursday,  May  28,  "Feeding  and  winter- 
ing beee,"  Walter  C.  Furnas,  Ernest  W.  Brown. 

For  full  particulars  write  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
School,  W.  H.  Lippold,  Director,  Third  and 
Broadway,  Louisville,  Ky. 

This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and 
deserves  the  encouragement  and  financial 
support  of  every  beekeeper.  Educational 
work  of  this  kind  is  strictly  in  keeping  with 
the  purpose  of  such  schools.  Beekeeping 
has  been,  unfortunately,  left  out  of  our 
school  work  of  the  past;  but  it  is  coming: 
now  more  and  more  to  be  recognized,  not 
only  in  our  public  schools,  but  in  our  agri> 
cultural  colleges.  The  two  most  prominent 
at  the  present  time  are  those  of  Amherst, 
Mass.,  and  Guelph,  Ontario,  Canada.  The 
tide  is  rising,  and  coming  generations  will 
feel  the  impetus  and  benefit  of  college-bred 
beekeepers  in  the  same  measure  and  in  com- 
mon with  other  agricultural  pursuits. 


Natural  PoUen  Far  Superior  to  Arti- 
ficial. 

At  our  Apalachicola  yard  we  have  been 
furnishing  our  bees  with  artificial  pollen 
substitutes,  when  natural  sources  were  lack- 
ing. While  we  succeeded  in  starting  up 
brood-rearing  by  giving  bees  common  wheat 
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floor  such  as  we  make  bread  of,  yet  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  the  natural  product  was  far 
superior. 

Said  Mr.  A.  B.  Marchant,  whom  we  regard 
as  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  bees  in  the 
United  States,  "I  believe,  Mr.  Root,  the 
reason  why  natural  pollen  is  so  much  more 
effective  is  because  the  bees  get  a  smaU 
amount  of  nectar  at  the  same  time.  If  we 
can  furnish  nectar  or  sweetened  water  along 
with  our  artificial  pollen,  we  may  be  able  to 
gpt  practically  the  same  result.  But  some- 
how we  do  not  know  yet  how  to  make  the 
combination." 

Mr.  A.  B.  Marchant  discovered  that  com- 
mon white  wheat  flour  would  be  taken  by 
bees  about  as  readily  as  any  other  artificial 
substitute.  He  spread  some  old  combs  out 
in  a  sheltered  location,  and  then  sprinkled 
common  flour  over  them.  The  smell  of  the 
combs  attracted  the  bees,  and  both  he  and 
bis  son  Ernest  have  discovered  that  the  bees 
will  take  the  flour  from  these  old  combs  far 
more  readily  than  they  will  from  pans  or 
trays.  Mind  you,  the  combs  are  not  put  in 
any  hives,  but  placed  outdoors  where  all  the 
bees  of  the  apiary  can  have  access  to  them. 
Mr.  Ernest  Marchant,  at  our  suggestion, 
tried  the  experiment  of  mixing  flour  and 
thin  sugar  syrup;  but  he  soon  discovered 
that  the  bees  would  daub  themselves  up 
with  the  sticky  paste.  Notwithstanding  he 
was  feeding  thin  sugar  syrup  in  Boardman 
feeders  at  the  entrance  of  the  hives,  the 
pollen  substitute  on  the  combs  did  not  yield 
the  results  of  the  real  article. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Marchant's  idea  is  that  thin 
nectar  should  be  fed  to  the  bees  in  such  a 
way  that  they  will  get  a  supply  of  nectar 
and  flour  both  at  the  same  trip.  We  know 
that  bees  require  saliva  or  nectar  to  mix  up 
pollen  and  stick  it  in  their  pollen-baskets. 
Now,  who  is  there  who  is  going  to  solve  the 
problem  of  making  an  artificial  combination 
of  the  two  that  will  yield  the  same  resuUs 
as  natural  pollen  f 


OuUapiaries  Operated  by  Motoivboat 
vs.  Wagon  or  Automobile  Trucks. 

During  our  recent  trip  to  Florida  we  had 
an  opportunity  to  compare  the  two  methods 
of  transportation  between  yards  of  bees 
In  Florida,  especially  yards  near  rivers, 
bays,  and  lakes,  a  gasoline-launch  is  the 
prevailing  means  of  going  to  and  from 
yards,  carrying  stuff  back  and  forth,  and  it 
is  a  very  nice  way.  It  is  free  from  dust 
and  dirt,  bad  roads  or  mud,  scaring  horses, 
and  punctured  tires.  There  is  nothing  more 
invigorating  or  delightful  than  to  go  tuppy, 
tuppy  from  yard  to  yard  in  a  gasoline- 


launch;  and,  conversely,  there  is  nothing 
more  aggravating  than  a  boat  out  in  mid- 
bay  or  river  that  will  not  go.  If  out  in  a 
large  body  of  water,  the  wind  and  waves 
rising,  there  is  no  particular  delight  in 
monkeying  with  a  motor  that  positively  re- 
fuses to  mote.  Some  of  these  two-cycle 
motors  are  an  aggravation  in  this  respect; 
but  as  a  general  thing  an  experienced  boat- 
man will  overcome  dl  of  these  difficulties. 
One  disadvantage  of  the  boat  is  slowness 
of  travel.  Unless  one  owns  a  high-power 
boat,  which  would  be  too  expensive,  the 
speed  will  not  be  much  over  six  or  eight 
miles  an  hour,  while  an  automobile  would 
double  or  treble  that  rate  of  travel.  But 
one  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  boat  for 
outyard  work  is  the  smoothness  of  running. 
There  is  no  jar  or  jolt,  no  puncturing  of 
tires,  no  slipping  or  sticking  in  the  mud,  no 
delay  or  stoppage  on  account  of  rain,  but 
an  abundance  of  fresh  air,  so  necessary  in 
moving  bees  up  and  down  the  river  or  bay. 
Still  again,  a  motor  boat  that  wil'  carry 
forty  or  fifty  colonies  will  not  cost  over 
$200  to  $300,  and  a  second-hand  boat  can 
be  obtained  for  half  these  figures,  while  an 
automobile  would  cost  four  or  five  times 
these  amounts.  The  only  possible  trouble 
from  the  boat  may  be  leakage  and  motor 
trouble;  while  in  an  automobUe  truck  there 
are  a  hundred  and  one  things  that  may  ^o 
wrong,  any  one  of  which  may  stop  the 
machine  on  the  road.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, most  of  the  good  locations  are  remote 
from  rivers,  bays,  and  lakes,  and  the  great 
majority  of  beekeepers  will  have  to  submit 
to  the  cost  and  inconvenience  of  wagons 
and  motor  trucks. 


Bees  Recognized  in  Farm  Papers. 

More  and  .more  the  value  of  bees  is  be- 
coming recogn^ized  in  the  agricultural  papers 
of  all  kinds.  The  progressive  fruit- jour- 
nals, most  of  them  at  least,  have  given  the 
bees  their  rightful  credit  while  the  farm 
papers  voluntarily  run  editorials  telling  of 
the  value  of  bees  for  pollenizing  blossoms. 
It  indicates  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  this 
wholesale  spraying  of  blossoms. 

The  Connecticut  Farmer  and  New  Eng- 
land Farm  in  their  issue  for  January  31 
have  a  splendid  editorial  that  is  right  to  the 
point.  We  quote  here  a  few  sentences  at 
random : 

We  have  long  been  blinded  to  the  beneficent  offices 
of  these  little  creatures.  Without  them  hortioulture 
in  all  its  departments  would  perish.  *  *  *  Strange 
to  say,  there  are  any  number  of  fruit-growers  who 
make  all  sorts  of  wild  claims  that  bees  puncture  the 
skin  of  fruit.  There  is  no  evidence  on  record  suffi- 
cient to  convict  the  bees  of  any  such  depredations. 
*  *   *  In   one   of   Mr.   VanPelt's    addressM    ftt   tb' 
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State  Board  of  Agricultiirc  meeting  he  told  of  the 
efforts  made  by  western  farmers  to  rid  the  country 
of  sweet  clover,  as  they  considered  it  a  noxious  weed 
of  the  worst  character.  They  even  went  to  the  extent 
of  proposing  that  beekeepers  be  driven  out  of  the 
country,  because  bees  help  to  spread  sweet  clover; 
but  of  late  these  same  farmers  have  come  to  realize 
that  the  much-despised  sweet  clover  is  a  forage  crop, 
second  in  importance  only  to  alfalfa.  When  fruit- 
growers argue  that  bees  destroy  fruit  they  are  taking 
the  same  stand  taken  by  western  farmers  in  their 
misguided  crusade  against  sweet  clover.  ***** 
Every  fruit-grower  ought  to  realize  the  positive  ne- 
cessity of  delaying  spraying  operations  until  the 
blossoms  are  so  far  gone  that  the  bees  have  ceased  to 
work  upon  tJiem.  To  spray  trees  in  bloom,  thus 
poisoning  the  bees,  is  a  case  parallel  to  that  of  the 
miser  who  killed  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg. 

We  have  always  felt  that  articles  in  a 
bee-journal  along  this  line  are  not  very 
convincing  to  fruit-growers,  for  they  natu- 
rally think  that  the  bee- journal  is  prejudic- 
ed. However,  after  our  special  numbers  on 
bees  and  fruit  we  have  noted  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  satisfaction  that  the 
beekeepers  make  use  of  the  material  thus 
furnished  in  stirring  up  an  interest  in  their 
local  papers  and  in  the  farm  magazines. 
Speed  the  day  when  the  truth  may  become 
widely  known! 

The  Case  of  C  L  Graham,  who,  it  is 
Alleged,  has  been  Seatteri^  Foul 
Brood  in  Some  of  the  Western 
States. 

For  some  months  past  we  have  been 
i^eceiving  complaints  regarding  Mr.  C.  I. 
Graham,  formerly  of  Oroville,  Cal.,  but  now 
of  Reno,  Nevada.  It  is  alleged  that  he  has 
been  moving  diseased  bees  from  place  to 
place,  scattering  foul  brood  wherever  he  has 
been.  It  is  also  claimed  that  his  dealings 
with  several  persons  have  been  unsatisfac- 
tory; that  he  buys  or  rents  bees,  alleging 
that  he  is  going  to  form  a  big  stock  com- 
pany. 

Other  parties  go  on  to  say  that  hi? 
methods  are  slovenly  and  careless;  that  if 
he  had  foul  brood  every  beekeeper  in  range 
would  get  it,  that  he  somehow  gets  control 
of  a  lot  of  bees  and  moves  them  into  a  new 
territory,  and  that  it  apparently  makes  no 
difference  to  him  (Graham)  whether  the 
bees  are  diseased  or  not;  that  wlien  he  is 
through  extracting  he  scattei-s  his  scraps 
and  leavings  of  combs  out  to  be  cleaned  out 
by  robbei-s;  and,  of  course,  the  bees  of  his 
neighbors,  if  there  is  disease  in  such  comjjs. 
would  be  infected.  Among  these  complain- 
ants are  several  men  of  standing. 

In  the  American  Bee  Journal  for  Novem- 
ber, page  368,  a  clipping  was  published  to 
the  effect  that  this  Mr.  Graham  was  arrested 
and  found  guilty  of  exposing  diseased 
brood-combs,  to  the  injury  of  the  bees  in 
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tlie  vicinity.  We  were  also  informed  that 
another  case  against  him  was  pending.  Just 
what  the  outcome  of  this  was  we  have  not 
been  advised. 

Belie\dng  it  is  always  fair  to  give  the 
accused  a  chance  to  defend  hims3lf  we 
wrote  to  Mr.  Graham,  explaining  the  nature 
of  the  complaints,  and  under  date  of  Feb 
21,  at  Reno,  Nevada,  he  writes  a  very  good 
letter,  from  which  we  quote  the  following: 

I  have  no  desire  to  attack  any  one;  and  the  at- 
tacks made  upon  me  are  unjustified  and  unjustifiable. 
I  have  been  made  the  subject  of  bitter  persecution 
here  in  order  to  drive  me  out  of  this  field  as  a  com- 
petitor. The  article  in  the  Ameriean  Bee  Journal, 
to  which  you  refer,  was  furnished  by  Inspector 
Guthrie,  of  this  county,  for  that  purpose,  and  wa» 
the  result  of  malice  and  ill  will — a  feeling  that  I  do 
not  reciprocate.  It  is  true  that  I  was  arrested,  and 
tried  in  a  justice's  court  here  last  fall  for  exposing 
diseased  bee-combs.  My  apiary  was  visited'  by  the 
inspector  when  he  knew  I  was  absent,  and  he  took 
with  him  two  men  who  were  my  avowed  enemies; 
and  while  they  did  not  produce  any  diseased  bee- 
combs,  as  they  would  have  done  if  they  had  found 
any,  I  could  not,  with  these  three  hostile  witnesses 
against  me,  escape  conviction.  ...  I  am  here,  and 
here  I  am  going  to  stay ;  and  as  I  am  not  guilty  of 
any  wrong-doing  I  have  no  fear  of  what  my  ene 
miee  can  do  to  me.  I  have  been  taught  from  child- 
hood to  return  good  for  evil,  and  I  shall  do  so  in  thi? 
unfortunate  controversy.  When  the  opportunity  ar- 
rives that,  with  ray  23  years  of  experience  as  a  bee- 
keeper. I  can  do  Inspector  Guthrie  and  the  other 
beekeepers  of  this  community  where  I  live  a  good 
turn,  I  shall  be  on  the  spot  to  do  it. 

We  can  not  think  there  was  any  malice 
or  ill  will  on  the  part  of  Inspector  Guthrie. 
As  inspector  of  foul  brood  he  had  a  duty 
to  perform. 

Wliile  we  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Graham 
is  malicious,  yet  the  testimony  in  the  form 
of  various  letters  before  us  would  indicate 
that  he  is  slovenly,  careless,  and  neglectful 
in  his  metliods — so  much  so  that  his  bees 
would  readily  get  foul  brood  if  it  were 
anywhere  around.  It  would  appear,  also, 
that  if  he  got  the  disease  he  would  not  be 
greatly  concerned  about  it.  When  such  a 
man  practices  migratory  beekeeping,  mov- 
ing bees  from  place  to  place  by  the  carload, 
he  would  make  trouble  for  beekeepers  in 
any  territory  where  he  might  go.  Either 
Mr.  Graham  (if  the  above  charges  are  true) 
should  mend  his  methods,  or  his  bees  should 
not  be  admitted  into  localities  protected  by 
law.  Assuming  that  he  means  just  what  hip 
says,  he  should  at  once  clean  up  his  bees 
and  keep  them  clean  (if  he  has  not  done  so 
already),  or  go  out  of  the  business.  His 
neighbors  have  moral  as  well  as  legal  rights 
that  should  be  respected.  It  is  surely  up  to 
Mr.  Graham  if  lie  has  been  scattering  foul 
brood  unintentionally  or  otherwise  to  do  hi? 
neighbor  beekeepers  "  a  good  turn."  Will 
he  do  it  ?  We  are  going  to  take  him  at  his 
word  that  he  will.  ^^  ^ 
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Dr.  C  C  MUIer 


STRAY  STRAWS  ["^^ 


I'M  surprised  at  the  general  belief  in 
breeding  for  improvement  among  writers  in 
April  1st  Gleanings.  Not  one,  I  think, 
opposes  it. 

If  thin  super  foundation  is  worked  less 
readily  by  the  bees  thlEin  medium  brood,  as 
shown,  p.  139,  extra-thin  super  must  be  still 
worse.    I've  no  use  for  extra-thin,  anyhow. 

No  JOKE,  friend  Byer,  about  rarity  of 
bees  here,  on  second-crop  red  clover.  In 
Ontario  you  say  some  bees  work  on  it,  but 
in  England  all  hive  bees  can  work  it,  while 

here  rarely  any. 

• 
My  first  thought  on  seeing  those  bees  on 
cover  of  Gleanings,  April  1 :  "  Those  pic- 
tures are  faulty;  but  they're  'the  real 
thing.'  "  I  don't  see  how  you  got  dead  bees 
to  look  so  life-like. 

0.  Bromfield,  I  use  five  splints  to  hold 
medium  brood  foundation  in  frame.  Don't 
know  whether  four  might  answer.  I  boil 
splints  in  wax  till  it  stops  frothing,  then 
put  in  when  wax  has  cooled  to  be  just 
liquid;  no  special  tool  for  imbedding — just 
the  edge  of  a  little  board  soaked  in  water. 

G.  M.  DoOLiTTLE  says,  p.  209 : 

Any  beekeeper  who  has  a  spark  of  lore  for  his 
pets  is  all  awake  for  the  season  when  the  first  soni; 
of  the  bluebird  breaks  forth  on  the  air,  and  the 
musical  croak  or  peeping  of  the  frog  in  the  pond  is 
heard  once  more. 

That's  not  written  in  rhyme,  but  it's 
poetry  of  the  right  sort.  The  man  who 
isn't  thrilled  with  such  sounds  is  not  a  true 
beekeeper  at  heart,  and  thrills  of  that  sort 
are  beyond  the  purchase  of  money. 

A.  I.  Root,  you  seem  just  a  bit  inclined, 
p.  275,  to  think  we  might  as  well  sit  com- 
placently with  folded  hands  and  continue  a 
lot  of  denominations  of  churches  with  the 
difference  between  tweedle-dum  and  tweedle- 
dee.  Now  look  here;  you  old  fellows  may 
as  well  make  up  your  min4s  to  get  out  of 
the  way  for  us  younger  ones,  because  the 
uniting  of  the  sects  is  coming,  believe  me. 
In  Canada  a  movement  is  on  foot  to  unite 
Methodists,  Congregationalists,  and  Pres- 
byterians; in  this  country  some  denomina- 
tions have  already  united,  and  it's  in  the 
air  all  over  the  land.  When  Billy  Sunday 
was  in  Marengo  all  the  churches  worked 
together  as  one.  The  idea  that  they  could 
do  better  work  together  then  and  better 
work  apart  afterward  I    Get  out ! 

E.  G.  FiNNUP,  Finney  Co.,  Kan.,  the 
world's  champion  sweet-clover  grower,  also 
an  extensive  stockman,  has  1500  acres  de- 


voted to  "  the  weed."  From  a  100-acre  field 
he  harvested  900  bushels  of  seed,  bringing 
$13,000.  He  considers  sweet  clover  the 
equal  of  alfalfa;  makes  earlier  pasture; 
will  not  bloat  cattle;  stands  dry  and  freez- 
ing weather  better;  grows  on  land  where 
alfalfa  will  not;  yields  with  hiin  a  greater 
tonnage  of  hay;  and  grasshoppers  don't 
bother  it,  but  are  very  fond  of  alfalfa. — 
Country.  Gentleman,  657.  [The  farmers  of 
Kansas  seem  more  generally  to  recognize 
the  value  of  sweet  clover  as  a  forage-plant 
than  the  farmers  in  some  other  parts  of  our 
country.  In  Kansas  they  have  deinonstrated 
that  land  that  is  too  poor  to  grow  any  thing 
but  prairie  grass  will  grow  sweet  clover, 
and  sweet  clover  is  makmg  that  land  come 
up  in  value  in  a  way  it  never  did  before. 
It  is  very  strange  that  some  apparently  up- 
to-date  farmers,  and  even  some  scientific 
agriculturists  in  the  East,  regard  sweet  clo- 
ver as  a  mere  weed.  Years  ago  they  so 
regarded  alfalfa.  History  repeats  itself. — 
—Ed.] 

I  THINK  I  was  the  first  to  publish  that  I 
had  had  a  queen  reared  over  a  colony  with 
a  laying  queen.  That  was  accidental.  I 
think  I  have  never  since  succeeded  inten- 
tionally. Last  summer  I  tried  it  over  ten 
colonies — dead  failure;  but  in  two  or  three 
cases  where  I  had  no  thought  of  rearing  a 
queen,  where  there  happened  to  be  brood  in 
an  upper  story  I  was  surprised  to  find  a 
nice  brood-nest  with  a  young  laying  queen. 
Who  knows  the  secret  of  success?  [When 
Doolittle  first  brought  out  his  book  on 
queen-rearing,  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any 
thing  so  very  difficult  about  raising  queens 
in  an  upper  story  with  a  laying  queen  be- 
low; but  it  will  be  remembered  he  used 
perforated  zinc  between  the  upper  and  low- 
er stories;  but  later  on  he  found  that  the 
upper-story  propK)sition  was  not  a  success 
except  during  a  general  honey-flow  when 
brood-rearing  would  be  stimulated  at  its 
best.  While  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
mating  of  queens  in  upper  stories  is  a 
general  success,  we  never  regarded  it  as  a 
difficult  thing  to  accomplish  when  there 
were  suitable  conditions.  Queen-breeders 
have  for  years  raised  cells  in  upper  stories, 
and  do  it  yet,  as  the  simplest  and  most 
successful  plan  for  securing  well-fed  baby 
queens.  It  is  only  a  step  further  to  get 
these  young  ladies  married.  Well,  if  you 
will  turn  to  the  last  edition  of  the  ABC 
and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture  you  will  find 
some  of  the  requisites  for  cell-building  in 
upper  stories. — Ed.] 
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SIFTINGS  I  Middj.b.^.v. 


J.  L.  Byer  tells  us,  page  145,  all  about 
his  method  of  spring  feeding  and  manage- 
ment,  and  he  is  sound  to  the  center  on  this 
important  subject. 

•  •  • 

What  is  the  matter  with  your  bees,  Dr. 
Miller,  that  they  do  not  work  on  second 
crop  of  red  clover  at  Marengo  t  They  work 
on  it  readily  here  in  old  New  England.  See 

page  125. 

•  «  « 

The  Feb.  1st  number  of  Gleanings,  with 
its  beautiful  pictures  of  fruits  and  loaded 
fruit-trees,  and  advice  about  spraying,  made 
it  look  almost  like  a  horticultural  journal. 
Wliat  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  our  bees 
are  often  of  as  much  value  to  our  neighbors 

as  ourselves! 

•  •  « 

A  truckman  told  me  to-day  that  his  horse 
would  grow  poor  as  fast  standing  in  the 
cold  as  at  work.  Of  course;  for  it  requires 
fuel  as  surely  to  produce  heat  as  power; 
and  if  bees  have  to  endure  long-continued 
cold  it  will  just  as  surely  reduce  their  vital- 
ity as  work,  and  so  shorten  their  lives. 

•  •  « 

Mr.  Mayo's  experience  with  bees  in  an 
orchard  and  grove,  page  42,  corresponds 
with  my  own.  A  little  shade  is  good;  but 
dense  shade  is  bad.  We  have  one  yard 
partly  in  dense  shade,  and  part  but  little 
shaded;  and  we  find  those  having  but  little 
shade  have  done  the  best  for  a  number  of 

years. 

•  •  • 

Dr.  Miller  says,  page  125,  that  a  Swiss 
hotel  and  sanatorium  advertise  for  honey, 
and  remarks  that  "our  hotels  haven't  got 
up  to  that  yet."  Well,  perhaps  not  exactly; 
but  we  have  supplied  a  sanatorium  for  some 
time,  and  I  put  up  a  lot  to  go  to  a  hotel  in 
one  of  our  larger  cities  this  very  forenoon : 
and  it  is  not  the  first  hotel  to  buy  of  us 

either. 

•  •  • 

"Incomparable  observer"  is  what  Darwin 
called  Henry  Fabre,  the  celebrated  French 
entomologist.  Some  of  his  works  have  been 
translated  into  English,  and  are  full  of 
interest  to  any  lover  of  insect  life.  "  The 
Social  Life  of  Insects,"  "The  Spiders," 
"  The  life  of  a  Fly,"  and  "  The  Loves  of 
Insects,"  are  written  in  a  simple,  delightful 
style,   and   ought   to   be   in    every   public 

library. 

«  «  « 

A.  I.  Root's  temperance  column  reminds 
one  of  an  old  law  enacted  three  or  four 


thousand  years  ago :"  If  an  ox  gore  a  man 
or  a  woman  to  death,  the  ox  shall  be  surely 
stoned,  and  its  flesh  shall  not  be  eaten;  but 
the  owner  of  the  ox  shall  be  quit.  But  if 
the  ox  was  wont  to  gore  in  times  past,  uid 
it  hath  been  testified  to  its  owner,  and  he 
hath  not  kept  it  in,  but  it  hath  killed  a  man 
or  woman,  the  ox  shall  be  stoned,  and  its 
owner  shall  be  put  to  death."  Alas!  who 
shall  count  the  number  of  men  and  women 
that  a  modem  beast  has  gored  f  Shame  on 
our  boasted  civilization  that  allows  both  the 
beast  and  the  owner  their  liberty! 
•    «  #  # 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  of  the  value  of 
parcel  post  in  Gleanings,  for  beekeepers. 
We  have  used  it  for  shipping  small  lots  of 
honey,  but  lately  we  shipped  a  box  of  two 
dozen  small  bottles  of  honey  to  New  York, 
which,  on  arriving  at  destination,  was 
found  to  have  had  nine  of  the  bottles  taken 
out  without  regard  to  the  conmiand  "  Thou 
shalt  not  steal."  On  inquiring  at  the  local 
postoffice  we  were  informed  that  they  were 
not  responsible,  as  we  had  not  had  the 
package  insured.  At  the  express  office  we 
found  the  package  could  have  been  sent  for 
even  less  by  express  than  by  maiL  Perhaps 
we  shall  have  to  conclude  that  the  most 
valuable  service  of  the  parcel  post  is  in 
compelling  the  express  companies  to  reduce 
their  rates  to  a  reasonable  sum.  [In  many 
cases  express  is  cheaper  tlian  parcel  poi.t. 

—Ed.] 

•  •  • 

Arthur  C.  Miller  tells  us,  page  131,  that 
stimulative  feeding  "  should  always  be  done 
in  the  fall.  Give  them  all  you  think  they 
will  need,  then  double  it,  and  then  add  half 
as  much  again  for  good  measure."  Now, 
that  is  generous,  and  it  always  makes  us 
feel  good  to  be  generous ;  and  it  never  pays 
to  be  stingy  with  our  bees;  but  let  us  ex- 
amine this  statement  a  little.  I  find  many 
colonies  the  1st  of  October  that  I  think  need 
at  least  35  lbs.  of  heavy  syrup.  Suppose  I 
double  it.  That  would  be  70  pounds;  then 
half  as  much  again  would  make  87% 
pounds — more  than  the  colony  could  store 
in  an  eight  or  even  a  ten  frame  hive.  I 
tried  feeding  very  heavily  once,  many  years 
ago.  How  I  enjoyed  seeing  the  bees  lie  out 
in  October!  Next  spring  they  didn't  lie 
out,  but  a  good  many  of  them  were  laid  out. 
No,  Miss  or  Mr.  Beginner;  feed  enough  and 
then  stop.  Mr.  Miller  is  a  good  fellow  and 
a  great  thinker,  and  I  enjoyed  his  notes 
immensely;  but  some  of  them  need  to  be 
discounted  a  little. 
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BEEKEEPING  IN   CALIFORNIA 

P.  C  Chadwick,  Redlanck,  Cal. 


In  the  March  1st  issue,  under  High-pres- 
sure Gardening,  A.  I.  Root  speaks  of  the 
potato  industry  and  the  great  sale  of  seed 
for  southern  markets  by  E.  E.  Harington. 
I  never  see  the  subject  of  the  potato  busi- 
ness mentioned  but  that  I  am  at  once  inter- 
ested. I  followed  the  potato-growing  busi- 
ness for  a  good  many  years  in  the  Kaw 
River  Valley,  in  eastern  Kansas.  At  that 
time  nearly  the  entire  valley  from  Kansas 
City  to  Topeka  was  one  vast  area  of  pota- 
to-fields. We  discovered  early  in  the  history 
of  the  industry  there  that  northern-grown 
seed  is  far  superior  to  any  we  could  pre- 
serve; for  that,  indeed,  was  the  secret  of 
the  greater  success  with  the  northern  grown. 
We  secured  nearly  all  of  our  seed  from  the 
Red  River  Valley  of  the  North,  and  used 
nothing  but  the  early  Ohios.  The  secret 
is,  the  fact  that  the  potato  dug  (of  neces- 
sity) as  soon  as  matured,  holds  all  of  its 
vitality.  In  the  South  we  were  obliged  to 
keep  our  native  seed  for  at  least  eight 
months  after  maturity,  and  its  vitality  was 
very  much  exhausted  by  planting  time.  T 
am  the  originator  of  this  White  Early  Ohio 
potato.  I  discovered  two  white  tubers, 
evidently  sprouts,  when  following  the  pota- 
to-plow in  a  field  of  the  Red  variety.  I 
placed  them  in  the  cellar  side  by  side.  Un- 
fortunately one  of  them  froze;  but,  very 
fortunately,  the  other  did  not.  I  planted  it 
in  the  spring.  About  half  of  its  crop  went 
back  to  the  red  stock.  Only  the  white  ones 
were  replanted,  and  so  on  until  the  fourth 
season,  when  they  came  pure  white.  I  had 
them  grown  in  the  Red  River  Valley  of  the 
North  for  two  seasons,  then  sold  the  entire 
lot  to  the  C.  J.  Vaughn  Seed  Co.,  of  Chica- 
go. They  were  introduced  by  this  firm. 
•  •  • 

No  rain  has  fallen  since  February  21. 
The  entire  period  from  that  date  until 
March  21  was  a  period  of  cloudless  skies. 
March  16  a  desert  wind  began  blowing — 
one  of  those  dry  electric  winds  known  as  a 
"  norther "  that  drives  our  moisture  away 
faster  than  any  other  weather  condition. 
On  the  18th  the  record  for  high  tempera- 
ture came  nearly  being  bi'oken,  it  having 
reached  the  highest  point  for  39  years. 
These  conditions,  together  with  the  warm 
winter,  have  forced  the  spring  forward  till 
the  fiora  now  blooming  is  a  full  month  or 
more  ahead  of  its  season.  Last  year  the 
first  orange  flower  I  saw  open  was  on  the 
7th  day  of  April.  This  year  the  bloom  will 
be  almost  entirely  gone  by  that  date.    The 


sage  has  been  blooming  more  or  less  for  the 
past  month,  and  is  now  almost  at  its  best, 
more  than  a  full  month  ahead  of  its  season ; 
for  as  a  rule  we  figure  on  little  surplus  from 
the  sage  before  May  1. 

Some  of  the  most  peculiar  conditions 
have  come  with  the  season  I  have  ever  seen : 
and  while  the  bees  have  improved  every 
moment,  building  up  from  very  small  colo- 
nies to  full-fiedged  honey-gatherers,  yet 
they  are  behind  the  season.  February  23  T 
discovered  that  I  had  about  forty  colonies 
very  short  of  stores  and  long  on  brood. 
Fearing  they  would  have  to  face  a  week  of 
bad  weather  at  any  time,  I  decided  to  feed 
them  at  once;  for  such  conditions  would 
have  forced  them  to  starvation.  I  fed  17 
colonies  a  gallon  each  of  sugar  syrup.  My 
son  returned  to  the  apiary  in  a  few  days  to 
feed  the  rest.  My  anticipated  bad  weather 
did  not  come,  but  I  was  not  able  to  return 
to  the  apiary  for  a  period  of  two  weeks. 
When  I  did  return  I  not  only  found  some 
of  my  syrup  still  in  the  feeders,  but  all  had 
an  abundant  supply  of  honey  gathered  from 
the  sage,  and  many  colonies  storing  surplus. 
The  sage  has  been  yielding  freely  until  the 
21st,  when  the  weather  became  cooler  and 
the  clouds  overcast  the  sky.  So  far  I  have 
not  seen  a  trace  of  our  old  enemy  the  sage 
weevil.  We  shall  doubtless  harvest  at  least 
a  fair  crop  from  the  sage.  The  condition  of 
"the  bees  in  the  sage  belt  is  not  gratifying. 
The  average  loss  will  reach  50  per  cent  at 
least,  according  to  reports  received.  Re- 
ports from  San  Diego  Co.  indicate  that  the 
loss  there  has  been  very  heavy.  I  am  in- 
formed by  Inspector  Meeker  that  in  my 
own  county  (San  Bernardino)  the  loss  has 
been  fully  a  half,  some  apiaries  having  lost 
as  high  as  80  per  cent.  I  always  figure 
myself  in  San  Bernardino  County;  but  in 
reality  my  bees  are  in  Riverside  except 
those  at  my  home. 

On  account  of  the  heavy  loss  of  bees, 
together  with  the  slowness  of  many  colonies 
in  reaching  the  supers,  we  can  not  expect 
an  excessive  heavy  crop  from  the  sage, 
especially  if  we  should  not  have  more  rain 
during  the  spring,  which  looks  probable. 

Later, — Since  wnting  .  the  above,  light 
rains  have  fallen,  which  improves  the  pros- 
pects to  a  great  extent.  The  button  sage 
will  develop  to  its  fullest  capacity,  and  is 
assured  of  moisture  to  sustain  it  until  na- 
ture bids  it  cease  blooming.  The  white 
sage,  wild  buckwheat,  etc.,  now  seem  as- 
sured of  their  needed  moisture. 
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GLEANINGS  IN   BEE  CULTURE 


Conversations  with    Doolittle 

At  Borodino,  New  York. 


BEES  AND  APPLE-BLOSSOMS. 

"I  see  that  Doolittle  lays  considerable 
stress  on  the  pollen  and  nectar  which  come 
from  the  early  bloom,  and  especially  that 
from  the  willows  and  hard  maple.  How 
,  about  the  apple-blossoms  f  Are  they  not  of 
equal  help  to  the  bees  with  those  of  an 
earlier  blossoming!  I  had  supposed  that 
the  nectar  the  bees  gather  from  apple-bloom 
is  the  greatest  factor  of  all  the  year  in 
stimulation  of  brood-rearing  in  time  for  an 
army  of  bees  for  the  white-honey  harvest." 

I  consider  your  supposition  as  regards 
the  "  greatest  factor "  correct,  providing 
the  bees  have  gotten  well  under  headway 
with  their  brood  when  the  bloom  from  the 
apple  appears.  But  to  have  this  bloom  of 
the  greatest  value,  brood  should  be  started 
so  that  8000  to  12,000  bees  are  nearing 
maturity  when  the  apple-bloom  begins  to 
open.  I  consider  the  great  value  of  nectar 
from  apple-bloom  to  lie  in  its  stimulating 
quality,  toward  plentiful  brood-rearing,  and 
in  producing  stores  to  tide  over  the  period 
of  scarcity  which  immediately  follows  this 
bloom  for  a  time  approximating  twenty  to 
twenty-five  days. 

More  than  half  a  century  ago  our  beloved 
M.  Quinby  penned  these  words :  "  In  good 
weather,  a  gain  of  20  pounds  is  sometimes 
added  to  the  hives  during  the  period  of 
apple-blossoms.  But  we  are  seldom  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  continuous  good  weath- 
er, as  it  is  often  rainy,  cloudy,  cool,  or 
windy,  all  of  which  are  very  detrimental. 
A  frost  will  sometimes  destroy  all,  and  the 
gain  of  our  bees  is  reversed;  that  is,  their 
stores  are  lighter  at  the  end  than  at  the 
beginning  of  this  season  of  flowers.  Yet 
this  season  often  decides  the  prosperity  of 
the  bees  for  the  summer.  If  there  is  good 
weather  now,  we  expect  our  first  swarms 
the  fore  part  of  June;  if  not,  no  subse- 
quent yield  of  honey  will  make  up  the 
deficiency."  And  no  truer  words  were  ever 
uttered,  as  applied  to  central  New  York; 
and  what  applies  to  this  locality  will  apply 
quite  generally  to  the  Northern  States. 

From  this  we  see  that  the  apple-tree 
bears  no  mean  relation  to  the  person  inter- 
ested in  apiculture,  outside  of  the  fruit  it 
yields.  Apple-blossom  honey  is  somewhat 
rank  and  strong  when  first  gathered;  but 
after  staying  on  the  hive  till  thoroughly 
ripened,  it  assumes  a  nice  spicy  flavor, 
though  when  at  its  best  it  can  hardly  be 
said  to  equal  that  from  clover  or  basswood. 
I  believe  that,  if  we  could  have  the  same 


number  of  bees  in  the  hive  in  apple-blossom 
that  we  do  in  basswood,  and  if  the  weather 
could  be  equally  good,  the  yield  from  this 
source  would  be  nearly  or  quite  as  good 
while  the  bloom  lasts;  but  the  trouble  is,  the 
bloom  comes  so  early  in  the  season  that  we 
do  not  have  the  bees;  and,  still  worse,  the 
weather  is  usually  such  that  the  bees  do  not 
have  an  opportunity  every  year  to  work 
more  than  enough  to  encourage  brood-rear- 
ing, and  sometimes  not  even  that.  For  this 
reason  I  have  found  that  it  does  not  pay 
to  try  to  work  the  colonies  up  to  an  unu- 
sual strength  with  the  hope  of  securing  a 
surplus  in  comb  honey  from  this  source. 

It  is  quite  amazing  what  a  good  colony 
which  has  wintered  well  will  do  where  there 
is  continuous  good  weather  when  the  apple- 
trees  are  in  bloom.  In  1877  we  had  a  good 
yield  from  this  source — so  much  so  that 
many  colonies  stored,  capped,  and  finished 
from  five  to  twenty  pounds  of  surplus  in 
the  section  supers,  besides  storing  in  every 
available  cell  below  not  occupied  with  brood 
or  pollen;  and  the  result  from  the  apiary 
that  year  was  the  highest  ever  obtained  by 
the  writer,  which  was  an  average  of  166  2-3 
pounds  from  each  old  colony  in  the  spring. 
Another  year,  when  we  had  continuous  good 
weather  throughout  the  whole  bloom,  a  hive 
on  the  scales  made  a  gain  of  31  pounds 
during  the  bloom. 

I  well  remember  trying  a  guessing  exper- 
iment that  year.    I  counted  the  bees  as  they 
came  in  at  the  entrance  loaded  with  nectar. 
They  were  well  at  work  at  about  seven  in 
the  morning,  and  the  first  count  showed  42 
loaded  bees  coming  in  during  one  minute: 
the   next   minute,  46;   the   third,  41;  the 
fourth,  44.    At  about  ten  o'clock  I  counted 
again,  and  the  average  at  this  time  was  49 
to  the  minute  on  five  counts,  while  at  one 
o'clock  the  average  was  51  per  minute,  and 
at  five  o'clock  the  number  of  loaded  bees 
entering  the  hive  proved  to  be  nearly  the 
same  as  the  first  count  in  the  morning.     T 
figured  that  each   bee  carried   a  drop,  of 
nectar;  then  estimated  the  number  of  drops 
it  would  take  for  a  pound,  calling  nine 
pounds  as  the  weight  of  a  gallon  of  this 
nectar  as  it  came  from  the  fields.    Then  I 
"  struck  an  average  "  to  get  the  number  of 
bees  per  minute  for  the  whole  day,    and 
multiplied  this  number  by  the  number  of 
minutes  worked,  and  decided  that  the  result 
of  that  day's  work  would  be  7%  pounds. 
T   had   weighed   the   hive  in   the  niominjr. 
before   any   bees   went   to   work,  and    the 
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Beekeeping  in  the  Southwest 

Louis  H.  Scholl,  New  Braunfels,  Texas. 


Texas  and  California,  both  with  a  repu- 
tation as  leaders  from  an  api cultural  stand- 
point, seem  to  have  an  even  start  this  year 
as  concerns  the  prospects  for  a  good  honey 
season.  With  an  unusual  amount  of  rain- 
fall through  the  winter  months,  and  rains 
last  fall  and  this  spring,  indications  are  for 
a  large  crop  of  honey  in  each  of  these  two 
States.  Strange  it  is,  though,  that,  while 
both  of  these  States  are  leading  honey-pro- 
ducers, Texas  does  not  affect  the  northern 
and  eastern  honey  market,  while  California 
does.  Instead,  Texas  consumes  almost  al] 
of  her  own  honey,  assisted  by  Oklahoma, 
where  a  great  deal  of  Texas  honey  finds  a 
good  market. 


The  more  I  study  the  matter  of  unpainted 
hives  vs.  painted  ones,  the  more  convinced 
I  am  that  painting  them  is  the  only  sensible 
thing  to  do.  These  observations,  of  course, 
are  for  this  part  of  the  country  where  the 
summer  sun  is  perhaps  somewhat  more  se- 
vere. The  more  unpainted  hives  I  see  in 
my  travels  around,  the  more  I  detest  them 
Qir  account  of  their  unsightly  weathered 
appearance  and  the  gaping  corners  and 
spHt  sides  or  ends.  Some  of  the  wise  ones 
claim  that  the  latter  trouble  is  all  due  to  the 
way  the  hives  are  nailed;  but  I  am  here  to 
tell  you  that  there  is  not  so  much  in  this 
argument.  Of  course,  there  is  a  difference 
between  good  and  poor  nailing  of  hives: 
but  I  want  to  say  that  there  is  also  a  great 
difference  between  well-nailed  painted  hives 
and  the  best-nailed  unpainted  ones.  The 
paint  should  be  put  on  just  the  same. 


Locality  does  not  have  so  much  effect  on 
some  things  as  has  been  claimed,  it  seems. 
For  instance,  I  remember  a  good-  many 
times  when  our  bees  were  just  as  cross 
toward  the  end  of  a  good  honey-flow,  and 
with  honey  still  coming  in  "  at  a  good  clip,*' 
as  Dr.  Miller  quotes  Dr.  Ludden,  p.  163. 
It  seems  that,  when  the  hives  have  been 
stored  full  of  the  golden  stores,  the  bees  are 
the  more  determined  to  protect  them  against 
any  pK>66ible  intruder  that  may  come  along 
and  deprive  them  of  these  after  the  long 
hard  toil  of  storing.  It  has  often  seemed 
to  rae  that  a  colony  of  bees  that  has  its  hive 
exceedingly  well  filled  with  honey  is  more 
difficult  to  handle  at  that  particular  stage 
than  dnder  ordinary  conditions.  This  has 
come  to  my  notice  several  times  with  colo- 


nies that  ordinarily  behaved  very  nicely  and 
did  not  seem  to  repel  our  manipulations  as 
when  we  approached  the  hives  to  take  away 
the  surplus  honey  toward  the  end  of  the 
honey -flow. 


Keeping  bees  within  the  city  limits  has 
been  defended  by  the  writer  in  a  number 
of  instances,  and  our  own  number  of.  colo- 
nies has  ranged  from  a  few  to  forty  and 
more  colonies  right  in  the  heart  of  this  city 
of  some  four  thousand  inhabitants.  Wliile 
we  have  had  no  trouble  on  account  of  their 
presence  from  neighbors  and  others,  we 
have  decided  to  move  them  all  away  to  a 
safe  distance  to  prevent  them  coming  back 
and  loitering  about  the  honey-house  as  they 
now  do.  In  this  respect  they  have  annoyed 
us  a  great  deal — so  much  so  that  we  moved 
all  of  them  away  once  before.  But  the  fact 
that  various  colonies  and  nuclei  can  be 
picked  up  here  and  there  at  different  times, 
and  can  be  more  conveniently  cared  for  at 
home,  this  number  has  again  increased  to  a 
dozen  or  so.  The  annoyance  about  the 
honey-house  and  the  honey-wagons,  and 
every  thing  else,  is  so  great  that  we  prefer 
not  to  have  them  about.  It  is  true  that 
"  the  other  fellow's  "  bees  may  come  just  the 
same;  but  with  ours  out  of  the  way  the 
number  will  be  decreased  appreciably. 


Conversations  with  Doolittle 

Continued  from  preceding  page. 

evening  weight  showed  a  gain  of  8  pounds 
and  2  ounces  in  excess  of  that  in  the  morn- 
ing, so  I  had  guessed  within  ten  ounces  of 
what  had  really  come  in  that  day. 

But  I  think  I  hear  our  questioner  asking 
"  What  has  this  guessing-bee  to  do  with 
practical  apiculture?"  Well,  it  had  a  lot 
to  do  with  me,  for  it  brought  to  me  the  joy 
and  fun  that  was  to  be  found  with  the 
"  trade  "  called  "  apiculture."  Very  few 
indeed  have  made  a  practical  success  in  life 
where  they  entered  any  trade  or  calling 
with  nothing  in  view  but  the  money  there 
was  in  it.  When  toiling  for  the  dollar, 
every  tiling  is  drudgery.  But  when  a  person 
loves  }jis  calling  so  that  he  is  eager  for  the 
next  day's  fun,  every  night  as  he  lies  down 
to  sleep,  he  not  only  gets  the  joy  and  fun. 
but  money  as  well.  ^^^,^^^  byGoOgk 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 


GENERAL    CORRESPONDENCE 


OPERATIVE  COSTS;   THE  FREQUENT  WASTE  OF  TIME  AND  LABOR 


BY  ARTHUR  C.  MILLER 


Arthur  C.  Miller 


In  the  Jan.  15th 
issue,  page  50, 1  tried 
hard  to  bring  home 
to  the  readers  some 
of  the  economics  of 
bee  culture,  using  the 
new  method  of  queen 
introduction  as  the 
vehicle  to  convey  my 
ideas.  I  rather  flat- 
tered myself  that  I  did  very  well,  and 
thought  I  said  things  in  such  a  manner  as 
would  set  some  of  the  beekeepers  to  think- 
ing, and  to  considering  the  cost  of  some  of 
their  methods.  In  fact,  I  felt  quite  sure 
that  I  had  so  carefully  expressed  myself 
that  there  would  be  no  missing  the  message 
I  wished  to  give. 

The  editor  gave  it  a  kind  notice  in  his 
department;  but  as  he  seems  to  have  been 
so  interested  in  the  percentage  of  queens 
lost  that  he  quite  missed  the  matter  of 
dollars  and  cents,  I  fear  that  I  was  not  as 
clear  as  I  thought.  The  editor  also  slipped 
up  in  his  percentage  figures,  as  I  think  I 
can  show.  He  says  the  loss  by  the  cage 
method  in  his  yards  is  10  per  cent,  and  that 
by  two  of  the  most  expert  queen-handlers 
in  the  country.  Then  he  says  that  of  100 
queens  sent  to  a  customer,  the  latter  lost  10 
per  cent ;  and  it  was  right  there,  I  fear,  his 
arithmetic  gave  out.  He  lost  10  per  cent, 
the  customer  lost  10  per  cent  of  the  same 
lot  of  queens,  and  ten  plus  ten  makes  twen- 
ty. But  of  all  the  queens  he  produced  he 
had  only  90  per  cent  left  to  sell;  so,  to  be 
really  accurate,  his  customer  lost  but  10  per 
cent  of  90  per  cent,  or  9  per  cent — total,  19 
per  cent.  But  that  isn't  correct,  though  it 
may  appear  to  be;  for  if  his  loss  was  10 
per  cent,  then  he  must  have  lost  one  of  the 
extra  ten  he  bought;  so  the  real  shrinkage 
on  the  original  lot  of  queens  was  20  per 
cent.  Now  that,  mind  you,  was  by  experts 
When  I  said  the  loss  by  the  cage  method 
was  about  40  per  cent,  I  based  my  state- 
ment on  answers  to  queries,  on  testimony 
picked  up  when  inspecting  and  by  personal 
experience.  If  you  choose  to  pull  in  the 
poor  beginner  by  the  scruff  of  his  neck  yon 
will  find  his  loss  will  average  nearer  sixty 
than  forty  per  cent. 

Whatever  the  editor  does  with  my  fipires, 
be  must  double  his  own.    He  based  his  on 


experts,  while  I  based  mine  on  all  classes, 
which,  from  the  lesson  I  was  trying  to  teach, 
was  the  proper  basis. 

Accepting  the  loss  of  twenty  per  cent  by 
experts  as  the  correct  one  for  the  commer- 
cial beekeepers,  and  leaving  the  novice  and 
amateur  out  of  the  question,  we  still  have  a 
startling  money  loss  by  the  cage  method  of 
queen  introduction.  If  memory  serves  me 
aright,  the  editor's  output  of  queens  is 
about  5000  annually.  For  the  sake  of  easy 
figuring,  we  will  use  the  retail  price  of  un- 
tested queens  as  the  unit  price,  to  wit,  $1.00. 
That  means  $5000  worth  of  queens.  Of  this 
he  confesses  to  losing  10  per  cent  by  the 
cage  method  of  handling,  or  $500.  His 
customers  lose  an  equal  amount — a  rather 
serious  loss  on  a  $5000  business,  ehf 

Now  figure  the  loss  to  all  the  beekeepers 
of  the  country,  and  set  it  over  as  one  of  the 
overlooked  costs  of  honey  production. 

But  two  other  items  he  has  quite  over- 
looked— the  labor  {time  used  by  the  bee- 
keeper in  the  cage  plan  of  introducing  and 
subsequent  inspection,  etc.),  and  time  oolo- 
nies  are  without  a  laying  queen,  and  the 
eons?nnent  upset  and  indirect  loss.  To  be 
sure,  the  thoughtful  man  does  his  requeen- 
ing  when  this  latter  is  trifling;  but  it  must 
be  reckoned,  .be  it  large  or  small. 

If  the  method  of  requeening  witbont 
dequeening  proves  successful,  we  may  save 
the  time  of  hunting  up  the  old  queens,  and 
another  very  large  cost  item  will  be  removed. 

In  other  words,  beekeepers  are  more 
wasteful  of  time  and  labor  than  they  bave 
the  slightest  conception.  By  some  of  the 
most  popular  and  most  widely  taught  meth- 
ods of  bee  culture  it  costs  as  high  as  $5.00 
and  even  $6.00  per  year  merely  to  handle 
each  colony  of  bees.  It  costs  the  best  of  us, 
when  using  our  brains  all  the  year  to  save 
us  labor  during  "  the  season,"  approximate- 
ly $2.00  a  year  to  "  handle  "  our  bees.  Un- 
der exceptionally  favorable  conditions  tbe 
cost  has  been  lowered  to  $1.00  per  year: 
but  I  believe  $2.00  to  be  much  below  the 
average,  and  am  supported  in  this  view  by 
some  careful  investigators. 

In  the  term  "  handle  "  I  include  all  tbe 
expense  of  keeping  and  operating  a  colony 
of  bees,  such  as  interest,  taxes,  depreciation, 
insurance,  and  labor.  Supplies,  such  as 
sections,  super  foundation,  hives  for 
swarms^  etc.^  are  no  part  of  operative  cost. 
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A  man  with  safficient  ability  to  operate 
a  commercial  apiary  successfully  and  prof- 
itably market  the  crop,  should  be  able  to 
earn  at  least  $5.00  per  da^  at  any  one  of 
several  other  lines  of  business,  so  I  used 
that  figure  on  a  ten-hour  day,  or  50  cts. 
per  hour  as  time  value  in  apiary  work. 

If  some  of  the  advocates  of  thorough 
spring  overhauling,  of  stimulative  feeding, 
of  building  up  w^Eik  colonies,  and  of  the 
hundred  and  one  other  needless  and  worse 
than  needless  operations,  will  just  keep 
account  of  the  actual  time  used  in  the  api- 
ary for  one  season,  they  will  be  staggered  at 
the  total. 

It  will  not  take  much  thinking  to  estimate 
the  hours  given  to  each  colony  in  a  year. 
Tou  can  figure  it  by  taking  the  total  of  days 
the  owner  and  his  helpers  spent  at  it  and 
dividing  it  by  the  number  of  colonies;  or 
if  the  beekeeping  is  a  side  line,  and  attend- 
ed to  at  odd  moments,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
determine  how  long  each  operation  takes. 

Hunting  up  the  old  queen  and  getting  in 
a  new  one  takes  perhaps  as  much  time  for 
the  average  beekeeper  as  any  part  of  the 
work,  and  for  that  reason  I  used  it  to  illus- 
trate what  I  had  to  say  on  economics. 

If  beekeepers  had  devoted  to  operative 
costs  a  small  part  of  the  time  and  thought 
they  have  given  to  supply  costs  they  would 
have  profited  immeasurably.  It  is  well  to 
keep  cost  of  equipment  as  small  as  possible, 
that  interest  charges  and  depreciation  may 
be  less;  but  in  trying  to  force  supply  costs 
down,  there  is  danger  of  getting  such  poor 
goods,  etc,  as  to  result  in  ultimate  serious 
loss.  Within  certain  limits  it  is  wise  to  put 
quite  a  sum  into  the  equipment  provided 
the  annual  operative  cost  is  thereby  reduced. 
If  the  increase  in  prices  of  supplies  serves 
to  turn  the  beekeeper's  thoughts  to  the  eco- 
nomics of  his  business,  it  will  be  worth 
much  to  them.  I  would  go  even  further, 
and  say  that  I  think  the  rising  price  oi 
supplies  a  blessing,  for  it  will  deter  many 
persons,  who  are  not  financially  able  to 
enter  the  beekeeping  business,  from  under- 
taking it;  and  it  will  gradually  crowd  out 
those  who  are  poor  managers,  always  short 
of  cash,  and  always  hurting  the  honey 
market  by  sacrificing  their  crops. 

Devote  your  thoughts  to  the  expenses  of 
operation,  and  let  cost  of  supplies  alone 
for  awhile. 

Providence,  R.  I. 

[Try  as  hard  as  we  may,  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  make  the  other  fellow  understand 
just  what  we  mean.  If  we  missed  the  point 
that  our  correspondent  was  making,  it  is 
apparent  to  us,  at  least,  that  he  did  not 
entirely  get  our  point  of  view  as  to  the 


actual  loss  by  introducing  on  the  cage  plan. 
If  we  introduced  5000  queens  in  our  apiary, 
and  the  lose  from  the  cage  plan  were  10 
per  cent,  then  if  the  other  fellow  who 
bought  them  of  us  should  lose  10  per  cent 
in  introducing,  it  would  be  proper  to  add 
the  two  percentages  together,  and  thus 
make  the  20  per  cent  loes.  Mr.  Miller  is 
correct  when  be  says  we  reared  5000  queens. 
We  actually  did  better  than  that.  But  there 
was  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  fertile 
queens  that  were  introduced  into  our  yards 
— ^probably  not  one  per  cent  of  the  number 
reared.  On  this  basis  there  would  be  99  per 
cent  that  would  have  only  one  introduction 
instead  of  two;  therefore  the  percentage  of 
loss  on  the  part  of  the  expert  would  be,  as 
we  figure  it,  not  higher  than  10  per  cent. 
But  possibly  our  correspondent  was  figur- 
ing on  the  loss  in  introducing  virgins.  If 
he  figured  that  way,  then  we  shall  have  to 
confess  that  the  loss  by  introducing  on  the 
cage  plan  would  go  away  beyond  20  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Miller  says  that  a  man  with  sufficient 
ability  to  operate  a  commercial  apiary  suc- 
cessfully and  profitably,  and  market  the 
crop,  should  be  able  to  earn  at  least  $5.00 
a  day  at  any  one  of  several  lines  of  busi- 
ness. He  then  figures  on  a  ten-hour  day, 
and  operating  expenses  50  cents  an  hour 
for  apiary  work.  As  a  general  thing,  one 
good  man  can  furnish  the  brains  for  half  a 
dozen  or  a  dozen  men  or  boys  with  an  abun- 
dance of  muscle  and  a  little  experience. 
Said  an  old  and  successful  beekeeper  the 
other  day,  "  I  can  hire  all  the  men  I  need, 
and  some  pretty  good  ones,  at  $1.50  a  day; 
but,  mind  you,  7  furnish  the  brains.  They, 
do  the  work."  Ordinarily  we  would  say 
that  15  cents  per  hour  is  a  low  figure;  but 
20  to  25  cents  will  usually  buy  a  pretty 
good  man  in  the  capacity  of  operator  to 
work  on.  general  plans  supplied  by  the  boss. 
Mr.  R.  F.  Holtermann  goes  one  better.  He 
hires  student  help  every  year,  pays  them  so 
much  a  month  and  board,  and  a  percentage 
on  what  the  season  develops.  His  labor 
item  probably  would  not  exceed  15  cents  an 
hour;  but  bis  own  time  is  probably  worth 
50  cents  or  more  per  hour.  If  we  suppose 
that  the  average  man  who  operates  1000 
colonies  is  capable  of  bossing  five  or  six 
other  men,  the  relative  cost  per  hour  would 
be  reduced  in  proportion.  For  example, 
five  men  at  an  average  price  of  $2.00  per 
day  would  earn  $10.00  per  day.  The  bee- 
man  himself  would  make  this  $15.00,  fur- 
nishing the  brains  and  doing  some  of  the 
labor.  The  operating  expense  of  the  six 
men  then  would  be  $2.50  a  day,  or  25  cents 
an  hour.    Perhaps  this  is  what  Mr.  Miller 


has  in  mind. — Ed.] 
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REQUEENING  WITHOUT  DEQUEENING 


BY  J.  E.  HAND 


On  p.  851,  1913,  J.  B.  Merwin  outlines  a 
method  of  requeening  without  removing  the 
reigning  queen.  This  article  introduces  a 
subject  that  has  been  discussed  pro  and  con 
in  the  journals  with  the  unanimous  verdict 
that,  while  bees  will  tolerate  a  plurality  of 
laying  queens  or  queen-cells,  acting  on  the 
principle  that  "  to  the  victor  belong  the 
^oils,"  they  will  not,  as  a  rule,  tolerate  a 
virgin  queen  at  mating  age  in  the  same 
colony  with  a  laying  qu«en  of  any  age, 
unless  she  is  actually  failing,  even  though 
separated  by  a  queen-excluder.  There  are 
exceptions  to  all  rules,  however,  and  un- 
doubtedly friend  Merwin's  case  is  the  ex- 
ception and  not  the  rule.  Some  20  years 
ago  Mr.  Doolittle  became  quite  enthusiastic 
about  rearing  queens  in  a  hive  having  a 
laying  queen,  the  bees  having  access  to  both 
compartments,  but  was  compelled  to  aban- 
don the  project  because  a  large  majority  of 
the  virgins  were  either  killed  or  driven  from 
the  hives  by  constant  nagging  and  worrying 
by  the  bees  as  the  queens  arrived  at  mating 
age. 

Viewing  it  thus,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
friend  Merwin's  success  was  due  to  one  of 
two  conditions — either  the  laying  queens 
were  actually  failing  or  weak,  or  else  an  un- 
usual honey-flow  had  a  soothing  effect  upon 
the  disposition  of  the  bees  temporarily ;  for 
many  manipulations  can  be  performed  with 
bees  at  such   times  that  would   result   in 


disaster  during  a  dearth  of  nectar.  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  a  plurality  of  lay- 
ing queens  are  safe  in  any  hive  until  they 
happen  to  meet  when  both  are  in  fighting 
trim,  which  may  not  take  place  for  several 
days,  or  even  weeks.  This  gave  rise  to  the 
faLse  theory  that  any  number  of  queens 
would  co-operate  peacefully  in  the  same 
hive  if  the  bees  would  accept  them.  The 
late  E.  W.  Alexander  became  very  enthu- 
siastic about  it;  but  nature  asserted  her 
power,  and  the  queens  fought  in  mortal 
combat  until  but  one  remained,  and  the 
theory  was  exploded. 

It  strikes  me  that  the  method  of  requeen- 
ing without  dequeening,  as  outlined  by  A. 
C.  Miller,  page  850,  gives  promise  of  ulti- 
mate success  when  operated  in  conjunction 
with  the  smoke  method,  for  the  reason  that 
a  queen  on  arrival  by  mail  is  slim  and 
active,  while  the  reigning  queen  is  sluggish 
and  corpulent;  hence  if  they  meet  after 
the  bees  have  become  reconciled  to  the  new 
queen  the  chances  are  all  in  favor  of  the 
new  queen.  But  the  chances  are  even  that 
tliey  will  meet  while  the  bees  are  still  viewing 
the  new  queen  with  suspicion,  in  which  ease 
the  bees  would  undoubtedly  decide  the  eon- 
test  in  favor  of  their  recognized  monarch. 
This  contingency  could  be  easily  provided 
against  by  using  a  division-board  between 
them  for  two  or  three  days. 

Birmingham,  Ohio. 


REQUEENING  WITHOUT  DEQUEENING  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 
A  Duel  Between  Two  Queens 

BY  N.  SMEDLEY. 


In  the  December  1st  issue,  1913,  page 
851,  is  an  article  on  requeening,  by  J.  B. 
Merwin.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  will  prove  a  cheap  and  safe  meth- 
od of  requeening.  1  have  just  tried  it  with 
100  hives.  In  some  cases  where  cells  were 
already  started,  I  grafted  these  without  cag- 
ing the  queen,  and  they  were  accepted  and 
drawn  out  to  fine  cells.  This  copy  of 
Gleanings  came  at  the  right  time,  as  I  was 
thinking  over  this  requeening  problem.  I 
was  killing  the  old  queens  and  grafting  what 
cells  I  found  already  formed.  Any  found 
queenless  would  receive  a  laying  queen  from 
another  hive,  and  the  hive  the  queen  was 
taken  from  would  be  grafted.  The  queen's 
wings  are  clipped.  Killing  these  queens  in 
the  middle  of  January  (in  my  locality),  I 


cxjrisider  is  no  loss;  for  by  the  time  the  last 
of  the  eggs  are  hatched  out  the  honey-flow 
is  about  done. 

I  have  also  tried  the  smoke  plan  of  intro- 
ducing virgins;  but  the  virgins  were  not 
successful  in  ridding  the  hive  of  the  old 
queen,  but  they  were  accepted  in  every 
queenless  hive.  I  had  a  one-frame  observa- 
tory hive  with  a  laying  queen.  Towarti 
evening  I  ran  in  a  virgin  queen.  She  pass- 
ed the  guards,  and  I  watched  her  climb  up 
the  frame.  The  bees  took  no  notice  of  her. 
She  went  among  them  quietly  and  seemed  at 
home;  but  presently  she  came  to  the  queen 
of  the  hive,  and  they  fought  immediately, 
rolling  down  the  frame  locked  together,  on 
to  the  bottom-board.  Now,  here  is  the  point : 
As  soon  as  these  queens  started  to  figr^ty 
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the  workers  rushed  down  upon  them  and 
separated  them  and  killed  the  virgin. 

SWARMS   ENTERING   HIVES   OCCUPIED   BY 
OTHER  BEES. 

I  should  like  to  know  if  you  have  ever 
known  the  following  to  happen:  1  was 
working  in  an  outyard  of  55  colonies  at 
swarming  time.  A  swarm  issued  from  a 
three-story  hive  at  one  end  of  the  yard.  I 
hived  it  in  a  box  and  set  it  to  one  side,  as  I 
wanted  to  finish  with  the  hive  I  was  work- 
ing at.  About  five  minutes  later  a  second 
swarm  came  out  lower  down  the  same  row 
of  hives.  This  was  a  good  after-swarm.  At 
this  time  I  had  finished  my  work  at  the  hive 
mentioned,  and  stood  waiting  for  this 
swarm  to  settle.  To  my  surprise  it  went 
into  the  hive  that  had  just  swarmed,  the 
swarm  being  still  in  the  box.  I  went  to  this 
hive  and  watched  them  going  in.  Presently 
a  virgin  queen  alighted  on  the  front  board. 
I  caught  her  and  killed  her.  I  destroyed  all 
queen-cells  but  one  in  this  hive,  and  the  bees 
went  to  work  a  week  later  in  another  out- 
yard. In  working  through  this  yard  I  came 
to  a  hive  ready  to  swarm.  The  queen's 
wings  were  clipped  and  the  cells  cut  out, 
but  I  found  afterward  I  missed  one.  Half 
an  hour  later  this  hive  swarmed.  I  picked 
up  the  queen  and  caged  her,  and  was  pre- 


paring to  receive  the  swarm  in  a  prepared 
hive  when  I  noticed  them  entering  two 
hives  about  twelve  yards  away.  One  hive 
stood  in  front  of  the  other.  One  of  these 
hives  had  swarmed  earlier  that  day.  Th6 
other  was  a  division  from  a  strong  hive  i^ar- 
lier  in  the  season.  There  were  no  bees  i^e- 
turning  from  the  swarm  to  their  hives,  or  at 
least  not  enough  to  be  noticed. 

Te  Awamutu,  N.  Z.,  Jan.  31. 

[The  occurrence  of  swarms  going  into 
other  hives  that  have  just  swarmed,  while 
not  common,  have  been  reported  from  time 
to  time.  We  do  not  know  how  to  explain, 
them,  unless  there  are  a  few  stragglers  from 
the  swarm  that  are  returning  to  their  old 
home.  These  attract  the  bees  of  any  other 
swanns  that  may  be  in  the  air  with  the 
result  that  such  bees  go  in  the  hive  just 
vacated.  If  cells  are  destroyed  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  two  households  can  not 
unite  as  one  family. 

Your  account  of  how  the  bees  took  a  hand 
in  the  queen  fight  is  interesting.  It  shows 
that  they  do  sometimes  interfere  in  behalf 
of  one  of  the  queens.  There  is  evidence 
that  at  other  times  they  do  not  meddle  in 
the  row.  We  should  be  glad  to  get  any 
other  facts  that  have  actually  been  seen. 
—Ed.] 


SOIL  FERTILITY  AND  HONEY  PRODUCTION 


The  Value  of  the  Clovers  for  the  Purpose 

Paper  presented  by  Prof.  H.  A.  Surface,  of  Haflrrisbwrg^  Pa.,  at  the  convention  of  the  National  Beekeepers' 

AssociaJtion  in  St.  Louis. 


It  is  generally  agreed  that  we  can  not 
afford  to  plant  for  nectar  or  honey  produc- 
tion alone.  In  other  words,  to  sow  a  field 
to  any  kind  of  crop,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
the  honey  it  might  produce,  is  scarcely 
profitable.  If,  however,  the  field  crop  can 
be  made  a  successful  primary  feature,  the 
factor  of  honey  production  as  a  secondary 
feature  may  be  entirely  clear  gain,  as  most 
profits  come  from  comparatively  small 
things.  We  note,  for  example,  that  the 
packing-houses  of  Chicago  utilize  absolute- 
ly every  part  and  by-product  of  the  hog 
excepting  the  squeal,  and  it  is  now  proposed 
that  they  utilize  that  in  making  phono- 
graphic records  to  aid  the  old-style  noisy 
beekeepers  in  making  more  noise  to  help 
hive  their  bees. 

In  this  day  of  keen  agricultural  competi- 
tion every  factor  possible  should  aid  the 
husbandman.  Natural  conditions  are  against 
success  from  continued  cropping  or  from 
the  old-style  fatm  methods.  It  becomes 
necessary   to  keep  up  with  the  times  by 


adopting  such  new  methods  as  the  scientific 
experts  show  are  beneficial.  It  is  impossi- 
ble for  any  husbandman  to  succeed  without 
considering  as  an  entire  unit  all  the  factors 
that  enter  into  modem  agriculture.  I  mean 
to  say  he  may  be  up  to  date  in  many  things ; 
but  if  not  in  all,  he  may  fail.  For  example, 
he  may  select  seed  in  accordance  with  the 
methods  of  Holden  or  Hunt;  he  may  fer- 
tilize in  accordance  with  the  latest  direc- 
tions from  Hopkins  or  Thome,  and  may 
cultivate  according  to  Hilgarde,  and  spray 
according  to  Gillette,  Forbes,  or  to  Howard ; 
but  when  the  crop  returns  are  to  be  sought 
he  must  see  the  "  handwriting  on  the  wall " 
or  hear  the  saddening  statement  that  was 
heard  by  the  rich  young  man  who  went  to 
Christ,  "  One  thing  thou  lackest."  This  is 
organic  matter  with  soil  fertility.  We  can 
not  afford  to  buy  enough  commercial  fertil- 
izer to  depend  upon  it  entirely,  year  after 
year,  as  a  sole  source  of  plant  fertility.  It 
will  eventually  make  a  rich  man  poor.  We 
do  not  have  enough  barnyard  manure  to 
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We  hsTO  been  favored  by  a  visit  from  Mr.  C.  P.  Dadact,  as  well  as  the  Viscount  Triaca,  of  the  Apieol- 
torg;  Mr.  Herrod,  the  Secretary  of  the  British  Beekeepers'  Association,  and  Prof.  Cotini,  Director  of  the 
Italian  Federation  of  Beekeepers.  We  have  taken  some  photographs,  which  we  are  sending  you,  toigeUier 
wiUi  one  of  our  apiary  and  of  our  Director,  who  is  also  instructor  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  School  at  Imola. 

Oastel  San  Pietre,  Bologna,  Italy,  Dec.  5.  Oabtano  Piaka. 


meet  the  needs  of  our  extensive  agricultur- 
ists or  horticulturists.  How,  then,  can  a 
poor  man  increase  his  yield  by  economical 
means  f  This  is  a  question  of  such  far- 
reaching  importance  as  to  justify  our  at- 
tention for  a  few  minutes,  even  though  at 
first  it  may  be  beyond  any  thing  pertaining 
to  beekeeping,  and  apparently  inappropri- 
ate before  this  assembly. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  greatest  element 
of  plant  food  is  that  which  is  commonly 
called  "  nitrogen."  It  is  by  all  means  the 
most  expensive  element  in  our  commercial 
fertilizers,  and  the  most  difficult  to  get  into 
the  soil  by  artificial  means.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  the  most  abundant  element  in  the 
atmosphere.  Practically  eleven  pounds  of 
this  material  rests  upon  each  square  inch  of 
the  earth's  surface.  Why  is  it  not  directly 
utilized?  It  is  because  it  must  be  made 
over  or  transformed  into  the  kind  of  com- 
pound that  can  be  taken  up  by  plants.  An 
illustration  is  to  be  seen  in  the  lowly  field 
bean.  In  its  raw  state  it  will  scarcely  sus- 
tain human  life;  but  let  it  be  properly 
cooked,  and  there  is  no  more  nourishing 
article  of  food  for  mankind.  Thus,  when 
the  nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere  is  trans- 


formed it  becomes  at  once  the  most  stimu- 
lating or  invigorating  element  in  the  food 
of  plants. 

How  is  this  transformation  effected  f 
Here  is  the  important  point  of  our  story. 
This  is  done  in  nature's  laboratory  by  myr- 
iads of  organisms  known  as  bacteria  that 
live  in  a  mutually  beneficial  relationship, 
known  as  symbosis,  upon  the  roots  of  the 
legume  plants.  These  are  the  members  of 
the  pulse  or  pea  and  bean  family,  botani- 
cally  known  as  Leguminosae,  Upon  the 
roots  of  all  members  of  this  family  these 
beneficial  bacteria,  gathering  and  trans- 
forming nitrogen,  live  in  great  numbers, 
forming  little  lumps  or  nodules.  Upon 
practically  each  kind  there  is  a  different 
species  of  bacterium,  as  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  nodules  taken  from  the  roots 
of  different  kinds  of  legume  plants  differ  in 
size,  shape,  color,  and  general  appearance. 
These  nodules,  or  lumps,  are  large  enough 
to  be  seen  readily  by  the  unaided  eye.  Take 
up,  for  example,  the  roots  of  the  common 
white  clover,  sweet  white  clover,  the  red 
clover,  crimson  clover,  alfalfa,  the  loeust- 
tree  and  the  redbud-tree,  keeping  the  sur- 
rounding earth  with  them  until  they   are 
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A  more  distant  view  of  one  of  the  apiaries  of  Gaetano  Piana,  Castel  San  Pietro,  Bologna,  Italy. 


placed  iu  water  and  very  gently  washed  to 
avoyl  breaking  of^  their  most  minute  fibers. 
Note  the  smafi  white,  pinkish  or  brownish 
lumps  that  are  there  to  be  seen.  These  are 
the  nodules  which  are  homes  of  myriads  of 
bacteria  which  are  plainly  seen  when  any 
lump  is  crushed  under  a  compound  micro- 
scope of  high  power.  Not  only  are  such 
lumps  the  homes  of  bacteria,  but  they  are 
composed  almost  entirely  of  available  nitro- 
gen, transformed  from  the  unavailable  ni- 
trogen of  the  atmosphere  by  the  vital  action 
of  these  microscopical  organisms,  and  thus 
rendered  fit  for  immediate  use  by  the  plants 
upon  which  they  grow,  as  well  as  by  other 
plants  that  may  be  grown  in  the  same  soil. 
Therefore,  it  can  be  seen  that,  the  more  of 
such  legume  plants  are  grown  in  any  soil, 
the  more  fertile  will  the  soil  become  from 
the  standpoint  of  increase  of  nitrogen  and 
organic  material  therefrom. 

As  the  plants  mature  they  draw  upon  the 
nitrogen  stored  in  the  nodules  on  their 
rootlets,  using  part  of  it  in  the  formation 
of  tissue,  especially  seeds. 

A  bulletin  just  at  hand.  No.  145,  from 
the  AgricuHural  Experiment  Station  at 
Brookings,  S.  D.,  says,  "Every  ton  of  clover 
hay  tdkes  40  pounds  of  nitrogen  from  the 
hijr,  and  every  ton  of  alfalfa  takes  50 
pounds  from  the  air  through  the  roots  of 


these  plants."  Hence  by  growing  these 
crops,  or  other  legume  crops,  and  returning 
them  to  the  soil,  either  directly  or  after  they 
have  been  transformed  into  manure,  a  sup- 
ply of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  may  be  main- 
tained, provided,  of  course,  that  sufficient 
amount  of  legumes  are  grown. 

So  much  for  the  primary  story  of  in- 
creasing soil  fertility,  which  is  really  more 
important  than  increasing  the  size  of  the 
farm.  Now,  there  is  a  secondary  point 
for  consideration,  which,  for  us  as  beekeep- 
ers, is  of  no  small  importance.  This  is  the 
fact  that,  among  the  very  best  honey-pro- 
ducing plants  of  the  world,  are  the  legumes. 
In  connection  with  crimson  clover  and  lo- 
cust-blossoms in  the  spring  we  have  a  close 
succession  of  alsike,  white  clover,  sweet 
yellow  clover,  alfalfa,  and  sweet  white 
clover,  all  of  which  the  honey-bees  work  on 
to  a  very  remarkable  extent.  Every  one  of 
these  legumes  here  mentioned  is  of  great 
benefit  as  a  soil  renewer,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  are  recognized  as  being  the  chief 
honey-producing  plants  of  America,  with 
but  few  exceptions. 

Another  important  point  of  the  story  is 
that,  in  addition  to  being  soil-renewers  and 
nectar-yielders,  they  are  our  greatest  forage- 
plants.  No  plants  contain  as  much  protein, 
or  are  as  beneficial  as  feed  for  live  stock. 
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Mr.  0.  P.  Dadant  at  G.  Piana'g  apiary,  Bologna,  Italy. 


The  energy  of  the  workhorse  and  the  yield 
of  milk  from  dairy  cattle,  increase  when 
those  { lants  are  used  either  as  pasture  or 
hay.  The  growth  of  pork  is  greater  when 
these  plants  supplement  the  grain  feeds.  The 
production  of  eggs  is  increased  by  their 
proper  use  in  the  poultry-yard,  and,  in  fact, 
there  is  a  report  of  a  banquet  of  Western 
growers  in  wJiich  one  of  these  plants  (alfal- 
fa) furnished  not  only  bread  and  vegetable 
food,  but  also  a  food  used  as  breakfast 
cereal. 

To  get  the  benefits  of  such  plant  growth 
for  the  beekeepers  it  is  necessary  that  they 
bloom,  and  that  the  bees  have  opportunity 
to  visit  the  blossoms.  This  means  they 
should  grow  at  least  until  the  blossoms  are 
commencing  to  fade  or  wither.  It  is  known 
that  the  heaviest  nectar  secretion  is  just 
at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  bloom. 
After  a  flower  has  been  visited  by  a  bee. 
and  fertili^dy  the  secretion  of  nectar  stops 
and  the  bdossom  fades  and  drops.  Here 
again,  good  agrieul- 
tui-aj  practice  is  in  ac- 
oordanee  with  apicul- 
tural  profits.  It  so 
happens  that  the  best 
results  .for  hay  3r 
stock  food  are  obtain- 
ed by  cutting  just  be- 
fore the  seeds  form, 
which  is  just  after  the 
blcssoms  have  passed 
their  stage  of  perfec- 
tion and  are  withering; 
also,  when  these  crops 
are  to  be  turned  down 
for  soiling  crops  the 
best  results  are  ob- 
tained b  y  plowing 
them  down  when  they 
reach  this  same  stage 


of  perfeC:tion  of  devel- 
opment. To  plow 
down  a  great  crop  be- 
fore blooming  means 
to  put  into  the  ground 
too  much  water  in  th^ 
form  of  thin  sap,  and 
it  is  supposed  there  is 
special  danger  of 
souring  the  soil  then. 
The  juioe  in  a  plant 
conmiences  to  become 
thick  and  sticky  after 
it  has  passed  the  im- 
portant vital  period 
of  full  bloom.  That  is 
when  it  can  be  turned 
down  with  safety,  and 
is  also  the  time  when 
it  has  done  its  greatest  work  in  transform- 
ing and  fixing  nitrogen;  but  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  the  fertility  is  not  lost  by 
using  the  plant  as  stock  food.  If  the 
manure,  liquid  and  solid,  is  saved  and 
returned  to  the  field  it  will  have  as  gieaf 
fertilizing  value  as  though  it  had  been 
plowed  down,  and  the  grower  will  have  the 
increased  benefit  of  its  feeding  value  for 
his  live  stock. 

From  the  furllier  stantlpoint  pf  the 
grea'est  fertility  from  the  nitrogenous  nod- 
ules it  must  be  remembered  that  their  best 
stage  of  perfection  is  reached  when  the 
plant  is  at  its  highest  point  of  developritent. 
or  just  at  the  end  of  blossoming  and  the 
beginning  of  the  ripening  of  the  seed.  ThuF 
whether  the  plant  be  plowed  down,  or  cut 
for  the  silo,  or  dried  as  hay,  the  best  result? 
for  honey  production,  for  soil  fertility,  and 
for  animal  food,  are  to  be  obtained  by  let- 
ting them  reach  a  fair  stage  of  development 
or  perfection  rather  than  cutting,  as  is  the 


Mr.  Dadant  with  Viscount  Triaca,  of  U  ApieoUort;  Mr.  Herrod,  of  tlM 

British  Bee  Journal,  and  Prof.  Cotini,  of  the  Italian  Federation 
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Bees  of  D.  M.  Bryant,  Ethelfelts,  Va.,  working  on  rye  chop  as  a  substitute  for  pollen. 


fault  of  SO  many  husbandmen,  before  the 
blossoms  open. 

It  becomes  important,  therefore,  for  every 
one  interested  in  the  tilling  of  the  soil  to 
see  that  a  definite  effort  is  made  to  plant 
legume  crops  at  every  opportunity.  They 
can  be  used  as  filler  crops  at  the  time  of 
year  when  nothing  else  is  grown,  as,  for 
example,  by  sowing  crimson  clover  just 
before  the  last  time  the  cultivator  is  run 
through  the  cornfield,  and  growing  a  sod 
until  the  next  spring.  Last  year  the  writer 
sowed  three  quarts  of  crimson-clover  seed 
and  half  a  pint  of  cowhorn-turnip  seed  to 
the  acre  in  a  cornfield;  and  after  the  corn 
was  harvested  he  removed  tons  of  the  best 
turnips  for  cow  food  and  table  use,  and  at 
the  present  time  has  a  good  clover  sod  on 
what  would  be  otherwise  only  barren  and 
stubble.  The  time  has  come  when  it  must 
be  regarded  as  slothful  for  a  man  to  leave 
his  soil  without  a  clover  crop  as  we  former- 
ly regarded  it  for  a  careless  person  to  leave 
his  implements  exposed  in  the  field  during 
the  winter.  From  this  crimson-clover  sod, 
next  May  will  spring  a  wealth  of  scarlet 
bloom,  looking  like  a  field  covered  with 
ripening  strawberries,  and  humming  with 
the  busy  bees  as  in  the  swarming  season. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  legumes 
are  averse  to  thriving  in  acid  soils.     The 


soil  wherein  they  are  to  grow  should  be 
sweetened  by  the  use  of  at  least  one  ton  of 
lime  or  one  or  two  tons  of  finely  ground 
limestone  per  acre,  before  seeding.  In  the 
case  of  the  corn,  this  can  be  done  by 
spreading  the  lime  broadcast  just  before 
planting  in  the  spring. 

Soil  inoculation  is  one  other  important 
point  in  order  to  be  sure  of  an  abundant 
growth  of  the  soil  bacteria  and  nitrifying 
nodules,  and,  consequently,  the  legume 
growth.  This  can  be  effected  best  by  sowing 
broadcast  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  per 
acre  of  soil  taken  from  a  field  which  has 
previously  grown  the  legume  crop  that  is 
to  be  planted. 

Another  means  of  inoculation  is  to  sow 
the  crop  and  let  it  reach  fair  maturity,  or 
even  go  to  sod  again  on  the  same  soil.  Then 
turn  it  down  and  seed  again.  After  two  or 
three  repeated  efforts  on  soil  where  lime  has 
been  used  to  prevent  acidity,  there  will  be 
an  inoculation  which  will  result  in  a  good 
growth  in  the  future.  A  third  proposed 
means  of  inoculation  is  through  commercial 
cultures  prepared  by  different  commercial 
concerns,  and  sent  by  mail.  This  is  the 
most  expensive  and  least  satisfactory  means 
of  inoculation.  As  a  rule,  we  do  not  recom- 
mend it.  The  best  means  of  inoculation  is  by 
sowing  soil  from  the  field  that  has  grown 
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the  crop  desired.  Apply  it  in  the  evening 
or  on  a  cloudy  day,  just  before  sowing  seed, 
and  harrow  in  both  soil  and  Seed. 

While  as  a  rule  each  legume  has  its  own 
kind  of  bacterium,  yet  there  are  exceptions, 
as,  for  example,  in  growing  sweet  white 
clover  to  produce  the  inoculation  for  alfal- 
fa, as  in  this  case  the  bacterium  is  the  same. 
It  is  to  be  further  remembered  that  the 
legumes  have  their  own  proper  or  best 
respective  seasons  for  seeding,  and  the  one 
to  plant  at  any  time  of  year  depends  upon 
the  time  of  year  when  the  ground  is  avail- 
able for  said  planting.  For  example,  we 
sow  red  clover  and  alsike  in  our  grain-fields 
in  February,  when  the  ground  is  honey- 
combed with  frost.  Just  as  early  as  the 
soil  can  be  worked  in  the  spring  we  sow 
Canada  field  peas,  with  or  without  oats.  A 
few  years  ago  in  our  own  fields  we  drilled 
Canada  field  peas,  oats,  red  clover,  and  al- 
sike, and  had  a  good  stand  of  the  three 


legumes  on  the  soil,  so  that,  as  the  peas  and 
oats  were  cut,  the  clover-field  remained. 
Later  in  the  spring,  and  just  after  corn- 
planting,  is  the  proper  time  for  planting 
cow  peas,  soy  beans,  and  field  beans  or  soup 
beans.  In  midsummer  is  the  best  time  for 
sowing  crimson  clover,  and  in  the  early  part 
of  August  is  the  proper  period- for  seeding 
with  alfalfa.  Later  in  August,  or  early  in 
September,  we  sow  hairy  or  winter  vetch, 
either  with  or  without  rye,  but  prefer  one 
peck  of  vetch  and  two  or  three  pecks  of  rye 
to  the  acre  to  give  one  of  the  best  crops  that 
can  be  used  for  a  winter-cover  crop  for  re- 
newing soil  fertility,  and  ialso  keeping  the 
bees  busily  and  profitably  engaged. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  the  man 
wIk)  learns  how  to  use  one  or  more  legume 
crops  in  each  crop  rotation,  and  keeps  the 
legume  always  on  his  ground  as  a  cover 
crop,  will  have  honey  in  his  hives  and 
money  in  his  bank. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  NINETY  COLONIES  IN  A  VILLAGE 


BY  L.  F.  HOWDEN 


Our  apiary  is  located  in  the  village  of 
Fillmore,  and  contains  at  present  190  colo- 
nies. We  have  had  very  good  luck  with  our 
bees,  having  produced  as  much  as  five  tons 
of  comb  honey  in  a  season,  the  average  usu- 
ally being  50  to  60  lbs.  per  colony. 

We  are  using  double-walled  hives,  and 
will  transfer  the '40  colonies  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fence  this  spring,  as  we  have  had 
several    failures   with   single- walled    hives. 


We  have  not  lost  a  colony  in  our  double- 
walled  hives  so  far  this  winter. 

The  bees  have  been  located  two  years  as 
shown  in  the  picture.  They  were  formerly 
kept  on  our  farm  three  miles  from  Fillmore. 
The  instances  are  very  rare  when  they  have 
stung  people,  and  I  haven't  heard  of  a 
single  complaint.  No  one  ever  tried  to  make 
out  that  they  are  a  nuisance. 

The  picture  was  taken  from  the  Pennsyl- 


L.  F.  HowdeB'fi  apiary  of  100  colonies  In  the  village  of  Finmore,  N.  Y.     Photoirraphed  by  0.  A.  BlastoiB. 
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vania  Railroad  bridge,  located  about  four 
rods  from  our  apiary.  Our  principal  sources 
of  honey  are  alsike,  clover,  wlute  clover, 
and  sweet  clover;  also  fruit-bloom^  bass- 
wood,  and  buckwheat. 

Fillmore,  N.  Y. 

[Is   there   another   apiary   of   this   size 


located  within  the  corporate  limits  of  a 
village?  An  apiary  of  nearly  200  colonies 
"  in  town  "  is  quite  rare,  although  appar- 
ently in  this  case  the  bees^  are  just  outside 
the  main  part  of  the  village.  We  expected 
to  use  this  article  in  our  March  1st  issue, 
but  it  reached  us  too  late. — Ed.] 


DO  BEES  SPREAD  PEAR  AIVD  OTHER  KINDS  OF  BUGHT  ON  FRUIT 

TREES? 


If  So,  is  the  Damage  More  than  Offset  by  the  Good  They  do? 


BY  CHARLES  B.  PIPER^   M.  D. 


T  am  enclosing  a  conununication  received 
from  Mr.  Jackson,  of  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Oregon  Agricultural  College.  I  had 
written  to  him  about  the  possibility  of  the 
disttmination  of  blight  by  bees,  and  place 
before  you  what  he  has  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject, 

I  have  also  perused  Circular  Bulletin  No. 
7,  Crop  Pest  Series  No.  1,  "  Fire-blight  of 
Pear  and  Apple,"  by  Prof.  Jackson.  The 
strongest  statement  in  this  publication  is 
found  on  page  9.  The  statement  is,  "  The 
fire-blight  germs  are  naturally  disseminated 
•  chiefly  by  insects  at  blossoming  time.  As 
noted  above,  active  hold-over  cankers  exude 
a  sticky  ooze,  attractive  to  insects,  in  which 
the  bacteria  are  present  in  enormous  num- 
bers, and  any  insects  visiting  such  cankers 
will  become  covered  with  the  germs.  If, 
after  becoming  infected  in  this  way,  they 
visit  the  blossoms  for  nectar,  they  inoculate 
the  flowers,  whereupon  the  germs  And  an 
easy  access  to  the  inner  tissues  of  the  blos- 
soms through  the  nectaries." 

Leaving  this  publication  for  a  minute  I 
would  quote  from  Circular  Bulletin  No.  20, 
from  the  same  Experiment  Station,  '^  The 
Pollination  Question."  On  page  5  I  read. 
"Probably  99  per  cent  or  more  of  the  trans- 
fer of  pollen  is  done  by  insects.  Prime 
among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  honey- 
bee. Bumble-bees,  ants,  flies,  and  short - 
toDgued  bees  play  an  important  part.  How- 
ever, there  is  no  doubt  that  the  common 
honey-bee  is  by  far  the  best  of  all,  and  it 
win  pay  every  orchArdist  to  have  a  few 
stands  among  his  trees." 

Realizing  as  I  do  the  great  menace  to  our 
ordiards  of  fire-blight,  it  is  naturally  some- 
what disquieting  to  think  that  honey-bees 
among  my  fruit-trees  would  be  instrumental 
in  di^eminating  blight.  At  the  same  time, 
we  are  all  convinced  of  the  value  of  bees  as 
]>olleniz]ng  agents,  and  it  is  a  problem  to 
determine  at  this  time  whether  we  shall  do 
without  the  bees  as  pollenizers,  and  in  a 


measure  protect  our  trees  from  this  dreaded 
blight.  I  am  endeavoring  to  collect  all  the 
information  possible,  and  have  thought  that 
you  might  possibly  have  some  opinions 
gleaned  from  wide  reading. 

I  have  an  orchard  of  twenty  acres  in  the 
Bitter  Root  Valley,  Montana,  in  which  I 
have  hoped  ultimately  to  keep  possibly  40 
or  50  colonies  of  bees.  At  the  present  time 
I  am  undecided  as  to  whether  it  might  be 
a  good  procedure.  That  western  country  is 
undeveloped;  the  apiarists  are  usually  un- 
skilled and  not  up  to  date  in  their  methods, 
and  I  believe  that  a  good  field  presents 
itself  to  a  person  of  intelligence  and  in- 
dustry. However,  I  wish  to  be  absolutely 
assured  of  the  wisdom  of  any  move  before 
making  it. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

[The  letter  from  Mr.  Jackson  is  as  fol- 
lows:] 

Our  Crop  Pest  and  HorticnHaral  Report,  demling 
with  many  other  important  labjecta  than  the  one  you 
mention,  and  onr  circnlar  bulletin  No.  7  on  fire- 
Uigrht,  have  been  sent  yon.  I  wonld  tay  that  there 
i«  abeolntely  no  doubt  but  that  bees  carry  flre-bli^ht, 
aa  all  authorities  who  hare  worked  on  this  disease 
a^ee.  It  is  partially  this  that  makes  the  disease  so 
difficult  to  handle,  since  cross-pollinatiqn  is  so  neces- 
sary, and  we  can  not  use  any  methods  which  would 
prevent  pollination. 

Corrallis,  Ore.,  Feb.  2.  H.  S.  Jaokson. 

[You  need  not  fear  fire-blight,  pear- 
blight,  or  twig-blight  to  any  great  extent. 
There  are  certain  seasons  when  all  phases 
of  the  blight  are  worse  some  years  than 
others.  A  few  years  ago  pear-blight  was 
giving  a  great  deal  of  trouble  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  The  pear-growers  demanded  that  all 
the  bees  be  removed  from  the  immediate 
vicinity,  and  it  looked  as  if  there  were  go- 
ing to  be  a  war  between  the  fruit-growers 
and  the  beekeepers.  At  that  time  I  was 
President  of  the  National  Association,  and 
as  such  I  went  into  the  territory  to  study 
the  matter.  I  knew  that  bees  were  very 
necessary  for  the  proper  pollination  of  the 
pear-blossoms,  and  I  felt  very  sure  that,  if 
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Part  of  A.  J.  McOlanahan's  240-colony  apiary  near  Payette,  Idaho,     lliia  view  shovi  •  i 


the  bees  were  removed,  the  pear-growers 
themselves  would  be  the  first  to  have  them 
come  back.  I  accordingly  recommended 
that  the  beekeepers  remove  their  bees  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  pear-trees.  This  was 
done.  But  the  very  next  year,  and  the  year 
following,  and  from  that  time  on,  the  pear- 
growers  have  asked  the  beekeepers  to  place 
their  bees  as  near  their  pear-orchards  as 


While  we  have  to  admit  that  bees  can 
carry  a  blight  of  any  kind,  as  they  carry 
pollen  from  blossom  to  blossom,  yet  the 
good  they  do  more  than  counterbalances  the 
damages  they  do  at  certain  seasons.  To 
remove  the  bees  because  there  was  twig- 
blight,  pear-blight,  and  fire-blight,  would 
not  help  matters  very  much,  because  there 
would  be  wild  bees  and  common  ordinary 
insects  that  would  scatter  the  blight  just  the 
same  as  it  did  in  California  after  the  tame 
honey-bees  were  removed.  The  only  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  get  as  many  bees  around 
the  pear-orchard  as  possible  because  bee? 
are  almost  indispensable  for  the  proper 
pollination  of  a  good  many  varieties  of 
apples,  pears,  peaches,  and  certain  stone 
fruit. 

Prof.  M.  D.  Waite,  of  the  Department  of 


Agriculture,  went  into  this  matter  very  ex- 
haustively some  years  ago,  and  his  decision 
was  most  emphatically  in  favor  of  the  bees 
in  spite  of  the  damage  they  might  do  in 
certain  years  in  carrying  blight. 

You  doubtless  would  be  interested  in  the 
last  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers'  Association  of  1914  that  was  held 
at  Springfield,  Mass.  If  you  have  not  seen 
this  I  think  you  would  do  well  to  send  for 
a  copy.  I  refer  you  to  Harold  L.  Frost,  of 
Arlington,  Mass.,  or  to  F.  Howard  Brown, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  at  Marlboro, 
Mass.  While  this  does  not  have  much  to 
say  concerning  the  blight  question,  it  does 
have  some  very  important  testimony  on  the 
value  of  bees  as  pollinators  of  fruit-blos- 
soms. 

I  am  also  sending  you  our  booklet,  "  Bees 
and  Fruit."  You  will  find  further  informa- 
tion under  the  subject  of  "Apple-blossoms" 
in  our  ABC  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  I  talked  with  Mr. 
(^harlcs  Repp,  of  the  famous  Repp  Broth- 
ers, of  New  Jersey,  the  largest  apple-grow- 
ers, probably,  in  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Repp  told  ine  that  the  more  bees  they  could 
have  the  better,  and  that  the  question  of 
blight   didn't    cut    very    much    figure   with 
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orer  half  of  the  yard.     Part  of  the  other  half  is  shown  on  the    cover  of  this  issne. 


tliem  because  they  knew  they  must  have  the 
bees,  and  the  matter  of  blight  was  a  small 
item. 

You,  as  a  practical  fruit-grower,  know, 
of- course,  that  the  first  thing  to  do  when  a 


blight  shows  itself  is  to  cut  it  off.  Of  course, 
if  ordinary  apple-twig  blight  shows  up  you 
can  not  very  well  do  this;  but  this  will  last 
but  the  one  season,  and  next  year  it  will 
disappear  probably. — E.  R.  Root.] 


A  24a-COLONY  APIARY  IN  IDAHO 


BY   A.  J.   M'CLANAHAN 


The  photograph  of  the  240-colony  apiarv 
shown  herewith  is  one  of  my  out-yard  27 
miles  from  my  home  at  Payette,  Idaho.  11 
is  located  near  the  Owyhee  River  in  Oregon, 
7y2  miles  from  Nyssa. 

I  run  my  bees  altogether  for  comb  honey. 
T  am  not  genius  enough  to  be  an  inventor, 
so  I  take  all  of  the  best  bee-journals  and 
keep  myself  posted  on  the  very  latest  metli- 
ods  of  procedure.  J  try  in  a  small  way 
whatever  I  think  would  be  an  improvement. 
If  it  proves  better  than  my  old  way  1  use 
it;  if  not,  I  discard  it.  In  this  way,  there- 
fore. I  lose  no  time  in  trying  to  invent  new 
appliances. 

T  use  a  super  that  measures  17  1-16 
inches,  inside  measure,  and  use  loose  section- 
slats  without  end-pieces,  which  make  slats 


easy  to  clean  and  store  away  in  winter.     I 
use  only  the  4^/4  by  4Vi  beeway  sections. 

I  still  stay  by  the  old  bottom-board  as 
made  years  ago,  with  %-inch  opening,  and 
not  reversible.  I  find  our  climate  too 
changeable  for  very  wide  entrances  in  comb- 
honey  production.  Our  surplus-honey  yields 
are  not  as  good  as  they  were  a  few  years 
back,  on  account  of  so  many  colonies  ship- 
ped in  from  (^olorado  the  last  few  years. 
Some  have  not  been  as  careful  as  thev 
should  have  been  about  the  rights  of  those 
who  were  here  before  them.  Ada  Canyon 
and  Washington  (o.,  in  Idaho;  Malheur 
Co.,  in  Oregon,  all  locations  for  apiaries, 
are  taken  up;  but  if  one  wants  to  come 
here  and  locate  he  can  easily  find  apiaries 
for  sale  already  located;  an^l  beekeepers 
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here  would  make  them  welcome.  1  shipped 
(Ee  first  car  of  honey  that  was  ever  sent 
from  Payette  Valley,  12  years  ago,  to 
Spokane,  Wash.    Now  we  ship  from  10  to 


17  cars  of  comb  and  extracted  honey  per 
year.     Our  average  is  from  $2.00  to  $6.00 
per  colony,  spring  count. 
Payette,  Idaho. 


THE  ACT  OF  AN  OUTLAW;  HOW  BEES  MAY  BE  A  NUISANCE 


BY  THE  OUTLAW 


Continued   from    the    March    15th   istue,    paOe    222. 


With  apologies  to  the  Bard  of  Avon — 
the  question  was,  to  do  or  not  to  do;  would 
it  be  better  for  the  soul  to  submit  to  the 
humiliations  and  indignities  of  an  outrag- 
eous city  ordinance,  or  take  up  arms  against 
such  adverse  legislation  and  attempt  to 
overthrow  itt  or,  as  an  alternative  to  both 
the  foregoing  lines  of  procedure,  to  con- 
tinue to  violate  surreptitiously  the  orders 
and  mandates  of  the  city  Solons — in  effect, 
avoid  all  issues  and  follow  the  example  of 
the  natives  of  Kentucky  and  produce  moon- 
shine honey.  Well,  the  Kentucky  method 
was  decided  upon;  and  the  result  was  that 
one  bright  morning  the  bees  found  them- 
selves in  a  secluded  niche  on  the  roof,  and 
there  they  are  to-day. 

To  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
conditions  where  there  are  ordinances  pro- 
hibiting the  keeping  of  bees  within  certain 
jurisdictions,  it  might  be  well  to  state  that 
in  certain  parts  of  the  country  it  is  custom- 
ary to  find  that  there  is  a  city  ordinance 


prohibiting  the  keeping  of  bees  within  the  ' 
limits  of  the  town  or  city.  Especially  ip 
this  true  of  California  cities.  The  reaspn 
for  such  ordinances,  and  there  is  a  reason 
and  a  valid  one,  is  the  fruit  industry. 
While  the  bees  are  very  necessary  to  the 
pollination  of  fruit,  they  are  also  capable  of 
making  themselves  considerable  of  a  nui- 
sance during  the  packing  and  drying  of  the 
fruit.  To  illustrate  the  manner  in  which 
bees  are  a  nuisance,  I  will  tell  a  story  as  it 
was  told  to  me  by  an  extensive  producer 
of  honey.  He  lives  in  a  small  town  in  the 
San  Gorgonio  Pass.  The  town  is  situated 
in  the  center  of  several  thousand  acres  of 
fruit,  consisting  of  prunes,  pears,  peaches, 
apricots,  etc.  The  surrounding  desert  and 
mountains  are  his  bee  territory'.  The  pas- 
turage consists  of  sage,  catclaw,  alfilaree, 
and  what  is  commonly  known  as  wild  buck- 
wheat.   His  story  is  as  follows : 

"  It  was  in  the  90's,  the  time  we  had  the 
three  bad  years.    The  third  season  I  was  in 


The  OutUw's  beee  permanently  established  in  a  niche  of  the  roof. 
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A  blue-guin  tree  (eucalyptus)   in  llooin. 

favored  in  all  that  goes  to  make  ideal  con- 
ditions for  the  business  man  who  desires  to 
keep  just  a  few  colonies,  there  being  large 
parks;  and  throughout  the  residence  dis- 
tricts many  of  the  houses  are  surrounded 
by  a  veritable  riot  of  vegetation.  Then  the 
streets  are  lined  with  trees,  principally 
pepper  and  eucalyptus.  And  here  a  word 
about  the  eucalyptus,  commonly  called  gum- 
tree.  There  are  many  varieties  of  these 
trees,  all  coming  from  Australia.  They  all 
keep  their  foliage  throughout  the  year,  and 
are  as  apt  to  be  found  in  bloom  on  Christ- 
mas as  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  The  most 
common  is  the  blue  gum,  the  red  gum  being 
next,  these  being  the 
most  hardy  varieties, 
although  throughout 
the  principal  cities 
will  also  be  found 
large  numbers  of  lem- 
on gum,  sugar  gum, 
vate  gum,  and  iron- 
bark  gum. 

From  my  own  ob- 
senations,  the  sugar 
gum  is  the  most  pro- 
fuse yielder  of  nectar. 
The  first  time  1  saw  a 
sugar  gum  in  bloom  it 
brought  to  my  mind 
the  instance  of  my 
first  acquaintance  with 
pamarosa  of  the  West 


Indies,  there  being  two  reasons — first, 
the  blossoms  being  similar,  each  consisting 
of  a  hollow  cup  in  the  center,  surrounde<l 
by  a  mass  of  white  hair-like  petals;  second. 
there  being  a  number  of  bees  around  each 
blossom,  each  bee  waiting  as  it  were  for  its 
turn  to  obtain  a  load  of  nectar.  The  sugar- 
gum  blossom,  however,  goes  the  pamarosa 
one  better  in  that  it  has  more  odor,  the 
odor  being  not  unlike  that  of  a  ripe  canta- 
loupe, and  so  strong  that  it  conveys  to  one 
the  idea  that  the  blossom  itself  is  fruit. 

As  an  item  of  general  information  it 
might  be  stated  that  the  eucalyptus  is  vei-y 
apt  to  play  an  important  part  in  honey 
production  in  California.  The  scarcity  of 
lumber  has  resulted  in  a  number  of  com- 
panies being  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
planting  eucalyptus,  and  there  are  to-day 
thousands  of  acres  of  trees  that  have  been 
planted  recently.  So  I  think  it  safe  to 
predict  that,  a  few  years  hence,  eucalyptus 
honey  will  be  a  staple  the  same  as  honey 
from  clover,  basswood,  sage,  etc. 

And  now  a  word  of  explanation:  There 
will  be  many,  no  doubt,  among  the  readers 
of  this  journal  who  will  not  approve  of  my 
attitude  of  mind,  the  procedure  I  have 
followed,  or  of  the  story  I  have  written. 
To  them  T  have  no  excuse  to  offer,  no  apol- 
ogies to  make.  As  to  what  I  intend  to  do 
in  the  future,  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  no 
definite  plans,  other  than  that  I  yfill  con- 
tinue to  keep  my  bees,  and  that  I  am  think- 
ing of  working  more  for  increase  than  for 
honey  during  the  coming  season. 

San  Diego,  Cal. 

[The  eucalyptus  is  said  to  be  "  a  wonder- 
ful producer  of  water- white  honey,  and  as 
many  as  three  bees  at  one  time  have  been 
observed  to  sip  up  from  a  single  blossom  as 
much  nectar ''  as  they  could  carry. — Ed.] 


A  drive  througb  the  park.    The  trees  are  acaciaa  and  the  ihruba 
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BY  J.   II.  PETERSON 


1  think  the  Alexander  veil  is  superior  to 
all  others  for  general  use;  but  the  one  1  use 
is  a  modification  of  the  standard  Alexander 
veil  as  sold  on  the  mar- 
ket.   1  purchased  one  of 
those,  but  cast  it  aside. 
It      did      not     furnish 
enough  shade,  and  it  did 
not   stay   fixed   on    the 
head   as   I   want   it  to. 
However,    I    have    im- 
proved it  so  that  I  think 
it  is  about  perfect. 

As  I  make  it,  it  fur- 
nishes plenty  of  shade, 
being  12  inches  in  diam- 
eter. In  the  top  edge  I 
put  a  stiff  wire,  which 
assists  materially  in 
holding  it  in  shape.  My 
most  important  im- 
provement, however,  is 
the  arrangement  for 
holding  it  in  place  on 
the  head.  Without  some- 
thing of  this  kind  it  will 
fall  around  from  side 
to  side  in  a  way  that  is 
a  great  nuisance.  I  sew 
a  piece  of  tape  about 
four  inches  long,  and 
looped  at  both  ends, 
across  the  top  of  the 
veil  inside,  about  two 
inches  in  front  of  the 
center.  I  then  tie  a  piece 
of  hat  elastic  into  these 
loops,  and  long  enough  to  go  around  back 
of  the  head  and  fit  snug.  Sometimes,  if  the 
elastic  is  weak,  I  double  it.  This  holds  the 
veil  in  place,  and  is  not  at  all  uncomfortable. 

I  also  sew  a  piece  of  cloth  about  8  or  10 
inches  wide  inside  at  the  back  to  protect  the 
back  of  the  neck  from  the  sun  when  work- 
ing stooped  over. 

As  thus  made  the  Alexander  veil  becomes 


cool,  light,  and  comfortable;  and  it  can  be 
worn  without  a  hat,  with  entire  satisfaction. 
Ogden,  Utah. 


J.  H.   Peterson's  improvement  on  the  Alexander  veil. 


[We  have  tested  tliis  plan,  and  found  it  lo 
be  excellent.  Indeed,  it  is  the  best  suggestion 
that  has  been  made  yet,  to  hold  the  Alexan- 
der veil  at  such  a  point  that  the  wire  cloth 
can  not  touch  the  head  at  any  point.  There 
are  many  who  like  the  Alexander  principle ; 
and  any  one  having  one  of  these,  protectors 
can  easily  put  the  idea  into  practical  effect. 
—Ed.] 


OUR  APIARY  ON  THE  APALACHICOLA  RIVER,  FLORIDA;    HOW  IT 
LOOKED  LAST  FEBRUARY  THROUGH  THE  CAMERA 


Catching  Two  Crops  of  Honey  in  a  Season  from  the  Same  Bees 


BY  E.  R.  ROOT 


The  kodak  views  taken  by  our  boys  giv<^  a 
general  idea  of  our  apiary  at  Randlett's 
Landing,  about  16  miles  above  Apalachicola. 
Fig.  1  shows  the  height  of  the  platforms  or 
scaffolding.     When  Mr.  R.  L.  Tucker  put 


up  these  elevated  sidewalks  in  this  place  lie 
placed  them  two  feet  above  th«  highest 
water-mark  ever  known  on  the  river;  and 
during  the  yeai*s  that  have  elapsed,  high 
water  has  never  touched  the  bees. 
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FiG.  1. — A  geueiftl  view  of  the  Root  apiary  on  the  Apalachicola  River,  Florida.  The  300  colouies  are 
placed  upon  raised  platforms  or  scaffolding,  some  five  or  six  feet  high,  or  above  high-water  mark.  While 
these  platforms  are  somewhat  expensive,  they  are  very  convenient  in  affording  easy  access  to  all  the  colonies. 
There  is  no  uneven  ground,  no  shrubbery  or  weeds  to  interfere  with  the  work  or  the  flight  of  the  bees,  and 
a  wheel-barrow  has  good  wheeling  to  every  hive. 


One  would  naturally  inquire,  "  Why  not 
seek  out  land  that '  will  always  be  above 
high  water,  and  thus  save  the  expense  of 
these  high  runways  t  There  are  only  a 
very  few  locations  of  that  kind,  and  they 
are  all  taken  up.  Mr.  R.  K  Tucker  sought 
out  this  point  because  of  the  abundance  of 
black  and  white  tupelo  and  willow  for  fur- 
nishing early  pollen;  and  he  located  well, 
as  the  subsequent  history  of  the  place  has 
shown.  Mr.  Tucker  finally  sold  out  to  Mr. 
A.  B.  Marchant  and  went  north ;  but  he  has 
since  come  back,  and  located  another  scaf- 
fold apiary  about  four  miles  down  the  river. 
Mr.  Marchant,  the  first  year  after  he  bought 
this  scaffold  yard,  secured  enough  honey  to 
pay  the  cost  of  the  investment — bees,  plat- 
forms, three  buildings,  and  a  launch,  as  seen 
in  Fig.  3;  but  as  he  had  more  locations  than 
he  had  bees  to  stock  them  he  sold  this  one 
to  us,  and  it  is  now  in  charge  of  his  son 
Ernest  Marchant. 

As  has  been  already  explained  editorially, 
the*  cold  and  cool  weather  of  February  and 
March  gave  us  a  little  setback ;  but  our  Mr. 
Marchant  believes  that  he  will  make  his 
increase  just  the  same.  I  told  him  I  did 
not  believe  he  could  do  it;  but  when  I  saw 
the  honey  coming  in  from  black  tupelo  on 
the  17th  of  March  I  changed  my  mind.  The 
bees  dropped  down  at  the  entrances  just  as 
they  wordd  when  working:  on  basswood ;  and 
when  a  comb  was  pulled  out  of  a  hive  the 


nectar  would  fall  out  like  rain.  But  black 
tupelo  is  not  considered  a  heavy  source  for 
honey.  It  comes  in  just  right  to  build  up 
the  colonies  for  the  main  flow  later  from 
white  tupelo,  which  is  a  heavy  yielder  of 
nectar. 

It  will  be  seen  from  Figs.  2,  3,  4  that  the 
hives  are  free  from  weeds,  shrubbery,  and 
uneven  ground.  This  is  a  big  advantage. 
While  the  ground  itself  just  beneath  the 
platforms  is  uneven,  high  and  low  in  spots, 
the  platforms  are  level  from  end  to  end. 
Our  men,  therefore,  have  nice  dean  board 
walks  to  every  hive  in  the  yard.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  these  long  cdevi^ed  sidewalks, 
so  to  speak,  radiate  in  different  directions 
from  the  workshops,  one  of  which  is  shown 
in  Fig.  4.  This  renders  it  possible  to  have 
tools  and  appliances,  and  every  thing  need- 
ed, within  convenient  reach. 

On  the  17th  day  of  March  100  supers, 
consisting  of  full-depth  bodies,  were  placed 
on  the  hives;  and  Mr.  Marchant  was  ex- 
pecting to  put  on  as  many  more  the  nest 
good  fly  day.  These  supers  contained  frames 
of  foundation.  When  a  colony  becomes 
strong  enough,  two  or  three  frames  of 
foundation  from  the  upper  story  are  put  in 
the  lower  one,  and  an  equal  numl^r  of 
oombs  and  bees  are  placed  in  the  upper 
story,  with  frames  of  foundation  between. 
This  is  spreading  brood  with  a  vengeance. 
and  ordinarily  in  the  North  such  practiee 
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would  be  inadvisable; 
bat  Mr.  Marcbant  as- 
sured me  tbat  in  this 
dimate  it  could  be 
done  iu  safety.  In  one 
ease  in  particular  I 
looked  into  a  single 
story  hive,  with  about 
six  frames,  where  a 
frame  of  foundation 
bad  been  given.  Twen- 
ty-four hours  later  it 
was  fully  drawn  out, 
notwithstanding  it  had 
been  raining  all  day, 
and  a  queen  was  be- 
ginning to  occupy  it. 
Mr.  Marcfaant  is  uu- 
undertaking  the  prob- 
lem of  getting  0000  frames  of  foundation 
drawn  out  before  he  ships  the  bees  to  Me- 
dina. His  plan  is  to  build  the  colonies  up 
to  one,  two,  and  three  stories  high,  and 
then,  just  before  coming  back  to  the  North, 
and  after  catching  the  main  honey-flow, 
spht  them  up  into  single-story  colonies, 
giving  each  a  queen.  If  every  thing  works 
out  according  to  program  we  shall  make  a 
big  increase,  secure  an  early  honey  crop, 
move  north,  and  then  catch  a  clover  crop. 
We  have  done  it  once.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  we  shall  do  it  again. 

At  this  writing,  April  1,  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  say  bow  many  bees  we  can  bring 
back;  but  if  we  have  any  kind  of  season 
Mr.  Marcbant  will  put  in  Medina  noore  bees 
then  we  ever  had  before. 

In  the  mean  time  our  managing  editor, 
Mr.  H.  H.  Boot,  has  gone  south  to  Braden- 
town,  Fla.  About  the  10th  of  April  he 
hopes  to  go  to  Apalachioola  and  help  the 
boys  extract  with  some  new  power-driven 
machinery  that  he  has  devised.  He  is  equip- 


PxQ,  3, — Looking  out  on  to  the  riTer  from  the  Root  apiary, 
is  Bhown  tied  to  the  dock. 


The  other  platform  next  to  the  river  frontage  of  the  Root  apiary 
in  Florida. 


ped  with  a  camera,  and  probably  will  come 
back  with  a  lot  of  material  to  present  to  our 
readers. 

For  further  references  to  this  Apalachi- 
coia  apiary,  see  the  editorial  department. 

B£ARS    AND    SNAKES    AT    OUR    APALACHICX)LA 
APIARY. 

There  are  bears  and  snakes  at  our  camp. 
Just  after  our  boat  reached  camp  one  day, 
Joe  asked  us  if  we  saw  that  black  bear 
swimming  the  river.  We  said  "  No.  Why 
didn't  you  shoot  himt " 

^'  Didn't  have  any  rifle,  and  hadn't  seen 
him  soon  enough,  or  I  would  have  roped 
him  and  brought  him  to  our  camp." 
"  Sure  it  was  a  bear  T  " 
"  Yes,"  said  Joe.  "  I  could  not  have  been 
mistaken.  As  he  reached  the  other  shore  he 
stood  out  in  plain  sight,  shook  himself,  and 
disappeared  in  the  woods." 

Now  "  Joe  "  is  no  weakling,  and  not  in 
the  habit  of  telling  things  he  can't  do.  He 
is  six  feet  six  tall  and  well  developed  and  a 
giant  in  strength.  He 
has  been  known  to 
pick  a  50-gallon  barrel 
of  honey  from  the 
ground,  and  set  it  in  » 
wagon.  If  any  man 
could  tackle  a  bear  in 
the  water  and  bring 
him  ashore  alive  he 
could.  I  told  Joe  if 
the  bear  came  back 
while  1  was  thero  he 
could  have  the  "  job  '* 
of  roping,  and  J  would 
look  on — with  an  op- 
era glass. 

It  seems  that  a  bear 
had  been  prowling 
around  the  A.  6.  Mar- 
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chant  apiary  six  miles 
above.  He  had  pawed 
things  over  generally. 
This  same  bear  was  evi- 
dently making  for  our 
bees;  but  seeing  and 
hearing  our  boat  come 
up  the  river  he  took  for 
the  opposite  shore,  and 
probably  will  not  ap- 
pear again. 

Speaking  about  bears 
and  their  fondness  for 
honey,  Mr.  A.  B.  Mar- 
chant  told  of  the  expe- 
rience of  a  friend  of  his 
wlio  watched  a  bear 
climb  a  bee-tree.  His 
bearship  ascended  to  the 
bees  and  then  began  biting  and  tearing 
away  to  make  the  flight  hole  larger.  The 
bees  attacked  him  so  fiercely  that  he  rubbed 
his  eyes  and  nose  with  both  paws.  Down 
he  fell  pellmell,  crashing  through  the  limbs 
till  he  reached  the  ground.  Nothing  daunt- 
ed he  started  up  again  and  renewed  his 
attack.  Finally  the  bear  got  his  paw  into 
tlio  combs  of  honey  and  began  forthwith  to 
smear  his  face,  eyes,  and  nose  with  the 
sticky  stuff.  There  was  evidently  method  in 
his  madness.  With  this  extemporized  bee- 
veil  he  began  and  finished  his  repast  on  the 
combs  of  honey. 

This  same  eye-witness  bad  seen  other 
bears  in  the  same  act.  A  bear  will  always, 
he  says,  smear  his  face  with  honey  as  soon 
as  possible,  the  evident  purpose  being  to 
prevent  the  bees  from  stinging.  How  far  it 
would  prevent  them  from  using  their  little 
weapons  is  difficult  to  say.  But  we  do  not 
suppose  any  of  our  readers  would  care  to 


Fig.  4. — Painted  hives  in  readiness  for  the  increase  at  the  Root  Florida 
apiary. 


rely  on  this  expedient  in  the  absence  of  a 
veil  or  smoker.  If  they  do  will  they  please 
tell  us  how  it  feels — the  honey  or  the 
stings. 

Speaking  of  snakes,  there  were  several 
large  ones  in  the  cam^j,  and  the  boys  feed 
and  play  with  them.  They  are  the  so-called 
gopher  snakes,  useful  in  exterminating  rats, 
gophers,  and  other  small  vermin.  They  are 
so  tame  that  Ernest  Marchant  caught  one 
and  put  it  around  Tliompson's  neck,  and 
then  took  a  photo;  but  the  negative  was 
poor,  or  we  would  produce  it. 

Camp  life  at  our  landing  is  not  altogether 
uninviting.  The  boys  buy  their  groceries 
by  the  wholesale,  and  then  divide  up  the 
expense  between  them.  Ernest  Marchant  is 
the  oook,  and  a  good  one  he  is.  The  fishing 
is  good,  and  squirrel-shooting  fine.  The 
camp  is  16  miles  from  Apalachicola,  and  is 
seen  from  the  river  on  the  right  side  as  one 
goes  up.    More  anon. 


REPORT  OF  THE  LONDON,  ONTARIO,  DISTRICT  BEEKEEPERS'  CON- 

VENTION 


BY  R.  F.  HOLTEBMANN 


The  recent  meeting  of  beekeepers  from 
the  vicinity  of  London  was  pretty  well 
attended,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  inteiest 
throughout  the  meeting.  Mr.  H.  Gibson 
occupied  the  chair. 

"  Spring  Management "  was  a  subject 
very  ably  handled  by  John  A.  Lunn,  Fin- 
gal.  He  claimed  that  the  foundation  for 
spring  should  be  laid  the^year  before.  First, 
there  should  be  a  young  queen,  for  with 
such  there  is  a  better  chance  to  bring  the 
colony  through  the  spring.  The  old  queen 
might  be  good ;  but  there  are  rarely  as  many 
young  bees  to  go  into  winter  quarters  when 


an  old  queen  is  present.  The  requeening 
should  be  done  the  previous  August.  Pro- 
tection is  a  good  thing;  but  Mr.  Lunn  had 
seen  colonies  in  box  and  other  hives  brought 
through  the  winter  without  protection.  The 
bees  should  be  packed  on  their  summer 
stands.  Each  colony  should  liave  an  abun- 
dance of  stores;  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  run  short,  as  scant  stores  means  less 
brood-rearing  and  a  poorer  colony.  When 
spring  comes  in  his  locality  (^iiddlesox 
County,  Ontario),  the  colonies  should  be 
examined,  if  possible,  in  March  for  winter 
stores.    If  no  honey  can  be  seen  between  the 
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eombs.  the  bees  shoald  be  given  oombs  of 
honey,  or  fed. 

The  colony  at  that  time  should  not  be 
examined  for  queens.  Probably  two  weeks 
later  would  be  better,  or  as  soon  as  pollen 
is  brought  in.  At  such  a  time  the  queen  is 
almost  sure  to  be  laying.  Then  everj'  comb 
in  the  hive  should  be  looked  over,  and  any 
drone  comb  removed.  Or,  if  such  comb  is 
full  of  honey,  it  should  be  placed  at  the 
outside  of  the  brood-chamber. 

The  bees  should  have  plenty  of  pollen. 
If  they  are  short,  a  substitute  should  be 
provided.  During  the  spring  of  1913,  in 
ilr.  Lunn's  section  the  soft-maple  buds  had 
been  destroyed  by  frost.  He  then  put  out 
a  chop  composed  of  oats,  barley,  and  wheat. 
Thp  bees  gathered  what  they  could  out  of  it 
(1  ring  the  day.  and  he  fed  the  rest  to  the 
1  ijis  at  night. 

Some  colonies  are  found  weak.  If  any 
are  queenless  Mr.  Lunn  unites  such  with  the 
weak  colonies.  P>om  that  time  on,  the 
colonies  should  be  examined  every  ten  days 
or  two  weeks.  As  soon  as  the  danger  of 
chiUing  brood  has  passed  he  begins  to  equal- 
ize the  stocks  so  as  to  have  them  all  in  equal 
condition  for  the  honey-flow.  When  the  hive 
is  fairly  well  filled  he  puts  on  another  super 
with  comb.  He  likes  to  get  a  colony  in  such 
eondilion  that  the  brood-chamber  and  super 
of  a  ten-frame  hive  will  be  well  filled  with 
bees,  brood,  and  lioney  before  the  start  of 
the  surplus-honey  flow. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  let  a  colony 
get  short  of  honey.  If  short,  Mr.  Lunn  likes 
jo  give  them  a  comb  of  honey ;  or,  failing 
in  that,  5  lbs.  of  granulated  honey;  or  if  he 
ean  not  give  that,  then  a  thick  syrup. 

BEE-ESCAPES. 

Some  discussion   took  place  about  bee- 
«5capes.     Mr.  John  McEwen  claimed  that 
the  best  bee-escape  board  he  had  been  able 
to  find  is  one  with  an  escape 
in  the   center,    and    then    an 
opening    through     the    front 
strip  of  the  escape-board.    Th? 
bees,  as  soon  as  they  find  thev 
are  separated  from  the  brood- 
chamber  and  queen,  pile  out 
througrh    the    opening   in    the 
side,    and     in     an    unbroken 
procession   pass  down   to  the 
entrance  of  the  hive. 

Mr.  John  Newton  advocat- 
ed having  the  escapes  near  the 
«lge  of  the  board.  The  bees 
naturally  run  down  the  sides 
and  edges  of  the  hives,  and 
for  that  reason  pass  out  of 
the  supers  more  readily. 


Drone-laving    queen 

from   a  ball  of  beea.     The 


taken 

The 

worker  shown  has  hold  of 

the  oueen's  wing.  Both  were 

deaa  when  found. 


R.  F.  Holtermann  stated  that  he  was 
getting  out  250  bee-escape  boards  with  the 
wire  cloth  in  the  board  for  ventilation,  and 
to  allow  the  heat  from  the  bees  to  keep  the 
honey  warm. 

gUEEN-REARING. 

Mr.  Wm.  Elliott,  in  giving  an  address 
upon  the  above  subject,  advocated  selecting 
ten  of  the  very  best  colonies  in  the  apiary 
the  previous  season,  dioosing  on  the  follow- 
ing merits: 

1.  Color.  The  queen  must  be  purely 
mated.  His  experience  was  that,  among  the 
best  working  colonies,  there  will  be  those 
with  the  best  color. 

2.  A  colony  which  starts  brood-rearing 
early  in  the  season,  and  one  which  has  n 
large  projx)rtion  of  brood. 

X  The  workers  should  have  strong,  well- 
developed  wings.  The  strong- winged  bees 
<'an  carry  the  heaviest  loads.  There  is  a 
marked  diflference  in  the  build  of  individual 
bees. 

The  colony  having  the  above  characteris- 
tics to  the  fullest  extent  should  be  kept, 
from  which  to  obtain  larvae  for  young 
queens.  From  the  rest,  take  four  or  five  of 
the  next  best  colonies  and  insert  in  the 
center  of  the  brood-chamber  three  or  four 
combs  with  drone-cells.  In  the  rest  of  the 
apiary  try  to  prevent  drone-rearing.  Queen- 
rearing  should  begin  from  about  June  5  to 
10.  (This  applies  to  southwestern  Ontario.) 
Graft  queen-cells  in  a  couple  of  bars,  and 
put  these  in  a  frame  in  the  upper  story  of 
a  strong  colony  with  a  card  of  brood  on 
each  side  of  the  queen-oell  cups.  The  object 
of  this  is  to  get  royal  jelly  for  priming  the 
future  cell  cups.  Next  remove  the  queen  in 
a  good  colony,  saving  her  if  she  is  young. 
Combs  with  only  capped  brood  can  be  left 
in  the  now  queenless  hive,  any  other  being 
removed.  Give  the  colony  a  reasonable 
amount  of  pollen  and  honey, 
and  be  sure  there  is  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  young  hatched 
bees.  Leave  three  places  in 
the  contracted  brood-chamber 
for  frames  of  grafted  cells, 
the  object  being  to  make  room 
for  the  colony. 

The  cell  cups  used  are  the 
Swarthmore.  The  royal  jelly 
is  to  be  taken  from  the  cells 
in  the  super  previously  men- 
tioned. The  best  time  to  graft 
is  when  the  sun  is  nearing  the 
western  horizon.  Stand  at  a 
west  window,  and  turn  your 
back  to  the  sun  so  the  light 
will  shine  into  the  cells.   Take 
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16  prepared  cell-cups  and  put  a  piece  the 
size  of  a  grain  of  wheat  into  each  cup,  jar- 
ring the  royal  jelly  into  the  bottom;  then 
with  a  proper  instrument  (Mr.  Elliott  has 
one  that  he  made  for  himself),  put  upon  the 
jelly  the  very  smallest  larva.  Suspend  the 
cell  cups  in  the  holes  in  the  top-bar  when 
ready,  and  insert  them  in  one  of  the  three 
spaces  in  the  queenless  colony.  Do  likewise 
with  the  second  and  third  frames.  Leave  the 
cells  until  next  day  in  the  forenoon.  Use 
but  little  smoke  when  examining.  It  will 
be  found  that  the  bees  have  accepted  two 
cells  out  of  three.  Remove  those  not  used. 
Now,  this  colony  has  cost  too  much  for 
oqe  batch  of  queen-cells;  therefore  remove 
these  cell  cups  and  place  them  in  the  upper 
story  of  a  strong  colony,  making  sure  that 
there  is  some  other  brood  above,  and  also 
provide  a  comb  of  larvae.    Give  the  cell  cups 


to  a  colony  with  lots  of  young  bees.  The 
queenless  colony  can  start  a  bat<!h  of  cells 
three  times. 

The  argument  that  queens  from  teHB 
reared  for  swarming  are  better  is,  in  Mr. 
Elliott's  estimation,  faulty.  The  queen-cells 
almost  invariably  come  from  colonies  which, 
on  the  face  of  it,  can  not  be  as  carefully 
selected,  and  there  is  idways  the  swarming 
impulse  in  connection  therewith. 

Mr.  Morley  Pettit,  0.  A.  C,  Guelph,  gave 
an  address  upon  the  subject  of  marketing 
honey.  He  advocated  the  development  of 
the  home  market,  a  good  article,  and  fair 
margins  for  the  retailer. 

There  was  a  pretty  strong  feeling  mani- 
fested in  the  meeting  that  Ontario  is  pro- 
ducing about  all  the  honey  the  Canadian 
market  can  take  under  present  conditions. 

Brantford,  Ont. 


THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  MODERN  METHODS  IN  SPAIN 


BY  OTTO  HOLLANDER 


According  to  the  Gaceta  Apicola  de  Es- 
pana  of  January,  1914,  the  Beekeepers' 
Association  of  Spain  at  its  last  annual 
meeting  resolved  to  give  a  course  of  lectures 
in  the  various  agricultural  colleges  and 
experimental  stations  of  Spain,  and  to  so- 
licit the  aid  of  the  Government  and  of  the 
various  counties  with  this  end  in  view. 

This  society  has  been  doing  excellent 
work  for  a  number  of  years  in  that  country, 
which  is  so  well  adapted  to  beekeeping  by 
virtue  of  its  mild  climate  and  the  variety 
of  its  flora;  and  through  its  organ,  the 
aforementioned  Gaceta  Apicola  de  Espana, 
it  is  working  very  hard  to  convince  the 
majority  of  the  beekeepers  of  Spain  of  the 
advantages  of  the  modern  movable-frame 
hive  over  Ihe  old-style  fixed-frame  hive. 

The  average  American  beekeeper  can 
hardly  understand  why  it  should  be  neces- 
sary that  any  society  or  paper  should  have 
to  extol  the  virtues  of  the  movable-frame 
hive;  but  it  seems  that  there  are  as  yet  a 
good  many  farmers,  and  beekeepers  as  well, 
in  some  of  the  European  countries  who  are 
slow  to  accept  new  ideas,  and  who  still  cling 
tenaciously  to  the  old  box  hive  of  their 
forefathers. 

In  looking  through  these  Spanish  bee- 
papers  one  is  rather  amused  to  find  that 
"  honey  produced  in  movable-frame  hives  " 
should  be  specially  advertised,  and,  in  fact, 
quoted  separately,  bringing,  of  course,  a 
much  higher  price  than  the  other.  The  fol- 
lowing quotations  are  taken  from  the  last 
number  of  the  bee-paper  mentioned : 


Honey  from  movable-frame  hives  (miel 
movilista),  1st  class,  100  to  110  pesetas  per 
100  kilos. 

Honey  from  movable-frame  hives  (miel 
movilista),  2d  clieiss,  70  to  85  pesetas  per 
100  kilos. 

Honey  from  fixed-frame  hives  (miel  fijis- 
ta),  50  to  60  pesetas  per  100  kilos. 

The  prices  thus  range  from  $6.10  to  $9.60 
per  100  pounds  for  the  former,  and  from 
$4.30  to  $5.25  per  100  pounds  for  the  latter. 

Mr.  Joaquin  Layret  is  at  the  present  time 
the  President  of  the  Spanish  Beekeepers' 
Association,  ably  assisted  by  the  Secretarv, 
Mr.  Santiago  Bald6>  and  one  can  not  but 
hope  that  their  intelligent  propaganda  may 
be  crowned  with  success. 

[Gleanings  is  heartily  in  sympathy  with 
the  efforts  of  this  association,  as  well  as 
those  of  its  Spanish  colleague  Gaceta  Api- 
cola de  Espaha,  and  we  wish  our  brethren 
across  the  sea  the  best  of  success  in  spread- 
ing the  "  gospel  of  modern  beekeeping.^' — 
Ed.] 

Smoke  Method  of  Intfodiiciiig  Used  30  Years  Ago 

About  thirty  yeftrs  ago  I  practiced  the  nnoke 
method  of  introducing  with  this  Tariation:  I  would 
smoke  the  bees  and  then  take  a  frame  from  the 
center,  with  adhering  bees,  and  shake  them  in  front 
of  the  hive  Jind  drop  the  queen  down  among  them; 
and  after  they  had  run  in  I  smoked  them  again. 
My  idea  was  to  make  it  appear  to  the  bees  as  if  a 
swarm  were  returning  with  a  queen,  and  I  found  it 
very  successful;  but  as  I  have  generally  bought  my 
queens  I  followed  the  plan  given  for  introduction, 
and  have  nearly  always  had  good  suoeess. 

Hoopeston,  HI.,  Jan.  14.  O.  T.  WxLUa. 
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Heads  of  Grain  from  Different  Fields 


Qoestiofis  Resardiag  Dr.  Miller's  Honey  Crop 

1.  Would  not  Dr.  0.  0.  Miller's  honey  crop  be  an 
interesting  subject  for  discussion  on  the  relatiTe 
merits  of  the  eight  or  ten  frame  hiTes  for  section 
honey  f 

2.  How  aboat  "  shaking  energy  '*  into  the  bees 
by  Dr.  Miller  tearing  the  brood-nest  to  pieces  every 
week  or  ten  days  to  destroy  queen-cells  f 

8.  With  this  method  to  proTont  swarming,  and 
cot  wishing  any  increase,  how  does  he  get  hjs  young 
queens f 

4.  How  many  supers  did  he  have  at  one  time  on 
that  colony  that  made  884  lbs.  f 

5.  How  many  swarms  did  come  out  on  him  in 
spite  of  destroying  the  queen-cells  every  eight  or  ten 
days! 

6.  About  when  did  the  honey-flow  begin,  and 
when  did  it  cease  f 

Predericktown,  Mo.,  Feb.  20.        Jas.  Bachlkr. 

1.  Yes.  that's  a  very  interesting  subject;  but  I 
kardly  know  how  we  can  compare  two  things  if  we 
have  only  one  of  them  to  compare.  There  were  no 
tec-frame  hives  in  the  apiary.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  up  to  the  time  of  putting  on  supers  there  was 
no  chance  for  the  queen  to  be  crowded  in  perhaps 
any  of  the  hives.  When  any  queen  had  no  longer 
room  in  one  story,  she  either  had  two  stories,  or 
empty  combs  were  ezehanged  for  full  ones,  the  latter 
being  put  where  they  would  do  most  good.  Neither 
is  it  certain  that  there  was  any  crowding  after  su- 
pers were  put  on,  for  abundanet  of  mptrroom  was 
given,  and  I  think  that  graves  more  room  in  the 
brood-chamber.  All  things  considered,  however,  my 
guess  would  be  that  if  any  one  has  not  on  hand  a 
supply  of  eight-frame  hives  he  would  do  as  well  or 
better  to  use  ten-framers. 

2.  Fve  had  no  very  indubitable  proof  that  any 
energy  was  added  by  the  shaking.  Certainly  I  did 
no  shaking  in  any  case  where  I  thought  it  would  do 
nut  to  shake.  If  any  one  enjoys  shaking  I  don't 
believe  it  does  any  great  harm,  alUiough  it's  possible 
the  bees  might  do  just  a  shade  better  without  it. 
Then,  again,  may  be  they  wouldn't.     I  don't  know. 

8.  Raise  'em  in  nuclei  from  beet  stock  aniVt  and 
then  stick  'em  in  wherever  needed.  Besides,  there 
was  the  superseding.  Please  get  it  into  your  head 
that  there  is  no  need  of  swarming  to  have  young 
queens,  for  in  the  natural  course  of  events  every 
queen  i$  ttuperteded,  and,  of  course,  superseded  by  a 
young  queen. 

4.  I  don't  know.  Eight  was  the  highest  number 
on  any  hive  at  one  time,  and  such  hives  were  very 
scarce.  I  wonder  why  you  ask  about  384.  Three 
colonies  did  better  than  that,  one  of  them  yielding 
402. 

5.  I  don't  know.  I've  just  looked  over  the  first 
20  numbers,  and  7  of  them  actually  swarmed.  Pos- 
sibly the  general  average  was  more  than  this,  for  it 
was  about  the  worst  year  for  swarming  I  ever  knew. 
But,  of  course,  no  swarm  was  hived  as  a  swarm. 

6.  Began  about  June  6,  and  closed  somewhere 
about  Sept.  20. 

Marengo,  III.  <  C.  C.  Millbs. 


Paindnf ;  Is  It  Done  Giiefly  for  Looks? 

If  one  takes  the  attitude  that  painting  hives  or 
buildings  is  done  chiefly  for  looks  it  seems  to  me 
that  he  has  to  stand  alone  against  almost  the  whole 
world.  Our  great  railroad  companies  not  only  paint 
the  wooden  but  even  the  iron  bridges ;  in  fact,  every 
thing  is  painted  regularly.  If  this  is  all  being  done 
for  the  looks  only,  it  is  time  that  we  should  find  it 

Olit. 

I  have  hives  that  have  been  painted  for  twenty 
jears,  and  they  are  Ml  in  good  condition.     'I'he  cor- 


i.crs  have  not  opened  up  a  particle.  An  uupainted 
hive  will  open  up  at  the  corners,  and  become  badly 
warped,  in  three  to  five  years  in  this  climate.  I 
think  Mr.  Doolittle's  story  of  the  unpainted  house 
that  lasted  so  long  is  like  the  man  who  used  tobacco 
all  the  time  and  yet  lived  to  a  good  old  age.  That 
man  does  not  know  how  much  longer  he  might  have 
lived  if  he  had  not  used  tobacco. 

MOVING    APIARIES    SOUTH. 

Moving  bees  south  in  the  winter  seems  to  me  a 
great  scheme.  In  my  locality,  in  September,  when 
tho  honey-flow  is  over,  the  colonies  are  in  the  best 
of  condition  to  keep  right  at  storing  honey;  but  the 
flow  stops  with  the  hives  full  of  bees,  mostly  young 
bees  too,  and  I  have  to  leave  from  forty  to  fifty 
pounds  of  honey  for  them  to  live  on  through  the 
winter  and  spring.  Now,  if  I  move  south,  ten 
pounds  or  so  would  be  enough,  probably,,  and  I 
could  extract  perhaps  thirty  pounds  per  colony  more, 
which,  at  8  cts.  a  pound,  would  amount  to  $2.40. 
7'his  would  probably  pay  for  moving  the  bees  south 
nnd  back  again  in  May,  and  then  the  honey  secured 
ill  the  south  would  be  all  gain.  The  double  would 
be  to  find  suitable  locations. 

Brush,  Ool.  Daniel  Daniblson. 

[In  your  figures  regarding  moving  bees  south  and 
back  again  you  do  not  take  into  consideration  the 
ri^k  of  accident  on  the  way,  or  of  having  bad  sea- 
sons in  the  South  when  the  bees  get  little  or  no 
honey,  but  have  to  be  fed  considerably.  When  these 
possible  losses  are  all  figured  in  as  overhead  ex- 
pense, so  to  speak,  the  profits  one  year  with  another 
arc  less.  But,  at  the  same  time,  there  are  great 
possibilities  in  the  plan.  Of  this  we  shall  have  more 
to  say  later  on. — ^Bd.J 


Don't  be  in  a  Hurry  to  Condemn  Your  Own  Lo- 
cality 

On  page  895,  Dec.  15.  1913,  H.  F.  Wilson  speaks 
of  Central  Oregon  as  being  a  good  bee  country. 
Now,  for  the  benefit  of  such  people  as  are  in  a  fairly 
good  place,  and  are  making  a  little  each  year  from 
their  bees,  I  want  to  say,  be  slow  about  condemning 
your  own  country;  don't  sell  out  and  move  to  a 
new  field  before  making  a  thorough  investigation, 
and  don't  forget  that  any  country  will  have  its  dis- 
advantages as  well  as  its  advantages.  I  have  kept 
bees  in  Indiana  and  Washington,  besides  in  Central 
Oregon,  and  I  am  sure  either  place  is  as  good  as 
this.  We  have  no  foul  brood,  neither  sweet  clover 
nor  white  clover.  Sage  furnishes  nectar  once  in 
about  four  years.  Whenever  it  rains  on  alfalfa 
after  it  blooms  there  is  no  honey  from  the  blossoms 
that  get  wet. 

Redmond.   Ore.  C.   H.   Millbb. 


Camera  Tripod  to  Support  the  Hive  Close  to  Clus- 
tered Swarm 

I  have  had  swarms  settle  on  all  kinds  of  places, 
such  as  on  the  top  of  rail  fences,  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  top  of  a  fencepost,  etc.  I  do  a  little  in  photog- 
raphy, so  have  a  fairly  heavy  camera  tripod  on 
hand  which  I  have  consU^cted  into  an  artificial 
swarming  device. 

I  first  bored  a  hole  in  the  center  of  a  spare  bot- 
tom-board; then  a  small  bolt  fixed  it  solid  on  top  of 
the  tripod.  I  then  get  the  hive  for  the  swarm  on 
top  again,  and  adjust  it  to  height  by  the  thumb 
screws  in  the  legs;  put  the  entrance  in  contact  with 
the  cluster,  and — there  you  are.  I  find  it  the  easi- 
est, surest,  and  most  satisfactory  method  of  catching 
a  swarm  I  have  seen  or  heard  of. 

Abthub  T.  Habpbb. 

Minpedosm  ^nitoba,  Can.,  Sept.  8. 
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GLEANINGS  IN    BEE   CULTURE 


Widening  the  End-lwrs  of  Danzenbalcer  Extracdng- 

frames  to  Permit  tlie  Use  of  Eight  Combs 

in  a  Super 

I  wish  to  tell  of  a  change  I  have  been  making  in 
our  Danzenbaker  extracting-supers  that  haa  added 
20  per  cent  to  their  efficiency,  and  much  more  than 
that  to  their  value  in  harvesting  a  crop  of  honey. 
Frames  spaced  as  they  are,  ten  in  a  hive,  while  just 
right  for  the  brood-nest,  make  too  much  handling 
and  uncapping  for  the  amount  of  honey  harvested. 
How  to  remedy  this  condition  of  affairs,  and  still 
preserve  the  good  feature  of  removing  the  case  a*  a 
tvhoU,  has  been  my  study  for  some  time.  The  prob- 
lem has  solved  itself  in  this  way:  Rip  out  of  %• 
inch  lumber,  pieces  scant  %  inch  in  thickness,  and 
tack  these  on  to  one  side  of  both  end-pieces  of  the 
frames.  With  this  attachment  eight  pieces  of  comb 
will  fill  a  ten-frame  super,  giving  combs  for  twenty 
per  cent  more  hives,  and  giving  the  bees  an  equal 
amount  of  storage  room  while  the  beekeeper  handles 
twenty  per  cent  less  of  frames.  A  large  saving  of 
time  is  thus  eifected  just  when  time  is  of  its  greatest 
▼alae.   The  device  delighted  us  with  results  last  year. 

TROUBLE   WITH    SMOKE    METHOD   OF    INTBODUCIKO. 

As  to  the  new  way  of  introducing  queens  by  smok- 
ing them  in,  while  successful  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  during  a  good  honey-flow,  later  in  the  season 
I  lo6t  two  fine  queens.  Unless  a  good  honey-flow  is 
on  I  still  prefer  the  cage  system — feeding  the  colony 
about  a  pint  of  thin  syrup  for  about  three  nights, 
during  and  after  the  release  of  the  queen  by  the 
bees;  and,  I  might  add,  and  not  opening  the  hive 
for  a  week.  This  rarely  fails  us  at  any  time  of  the 
year. 

A     "  B its- LINK.  ' 

Does  not  the  word  "  bee-line  *'  refer  to  the  straight 
course  an  absconding  swarm  takes  en  route  to  their 
new  home  rather  than  to  the  course  taken  by  bees 
while  in  quest  of  or  returning  with  their  loads  of 
nectar. 

Allow  me  to  draw  special  attention  to  that  very 
valuable  recipe  for  soft  candy  given  on  p.  158,  May 
1,  1913.  It  is  so  simple  and  inexpensive,  with  sugar 
at  4V^  cts.  per  lb.,  that  all  can  afford  to  treat  any 
doubtful  colonies,  whether  indoors  or  out,  to  a  cake 
of  it. 

Toronto,  Ont.  F.  P.  Clarb. 


readily  convinced  of  her  safety  by  the  way  the  beet 
back  away  from  her  to  make  room  as  she  crawb 
about  the  comb.  Hang  the  frame  back  in  its  place, 
and  the  work  is  done.  This  is  not  a  new  method, 
but  I  find  it  satisfactory  for  a  small  beekeeper. 
Jamestown.  N.  Y.  Rbv.  J.  W.  Wilson 


Securing  Empty  Combs  for  Bait 

I  have  never  learned  how  to  get  bees  to  build  comb 
in  sections  or  in  the  super,  when  there  is  no  flow  of 
honey,  without  liberal  feeding.  They  will  often 
occupy  the  supers  in  hot  weather;  and  if  no  honey  \9 
coming  in  they  may  mutilate  the  foundation;  but 
build  they  will  not  until  they  have  honey  to  store. 
My  only  way  of  securing  empty  c6mb  in  sections  is  by 
letting  the  bee«  clean  out  all  partly  filled  sections  as 
«o()n  as  the  honey  harvest  is  over.  These  may  be 
safely  and  profitably  used  the  next  season. 

My  method  of  using  bait  sections  is  to  put  one  in 
each  corner  of  the  super,  for  these  comers  are  more 
likely  to  be  left  poorly  filled.  With  a  bait  section  in 
each  corner  the  super  will  generally  be  filled  solid. 

A    SAFE    WAT   OF   INTRODUOINO   BY   THE    CAOE    PLAN. 

I  have  not  demonstrated  the  smoke  method  for 
introducing,  and  I  have  not  observed  to  what  ex- 
tent it  is  neccKsary  to  smoke  bees  to  make  them  good- 
natured  so  that  the  queen  may  be  run  in;  but  the 
method  that  has  met  my  needs  best  is  as  follows: 
When  the  new  queen  arrives,  remove  the  one  to  be 
superseded,  by  putting  her  in  an  introducing-cagp 
made  of  wire  cloth;  and  after  she  has  been  in  the 
ca;e  about  30  minutes,  take  her  out  and  allow  the 
new  Italian,  with  all  her  escorts,  to  enter.  Put  them 
at  once  down  between  the  frames;  close  up  the  hive, 
and  the  next  day  lift  the  cage  and  a  frame  of  brood, 
and  let  two  or  three  workers  crawl  out  among  the 
other  bees.  If  there  is  no  fight  you  may  be  sure  that 
you   can  next  release  the  queen;   and  you  will  be 


Burnhig  Out  a  Smolder  to  Get  Rid  of  the  Creosote 

My  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  creosote  in  a  smoker 
is  to  put  a  little  coal  oil  in  the  fire-cup  and  some 
more  in  the  cap.  A  large  quantity  is  not  necessary, 
lut  there  should  be  enough  to  soak  the  creosote  well 
Let  it  stand  a  few  minutes,  then  put  a  plug  of  wet 
paper  or  hard  wood  in  the  draft-hole  at  the  bottom 
of  the  fire-cup,  and  light  the  oil  with  a  match,  letting 
it  burn  by  laying  the  smoker  down  on  its  side  with 
the  cap  open.  When  it  has  burned  long  enough,  or 
if  it  gets  to  burning  too  fast,  close  the  cap,  and  the 
fire  will  go  out  The  wet  plug  is  to  keep  the  fire 
from  coming  out  at  the  bottom  and  charring  the 
bellows-board.  After  burning  out,  scrape  with  a 
putty-knife  or  screwdriver. 

Georgetown,  Del.  Gkorgb  W.  Ix)UDBR 

My  Method  of  Folding  Sections 

I  use  a  table  high  enough  so  I  can  stand  up.  I 
take  fifty  sections,  lay  them  in  front  of  me  with  a 
cup  of  water  handy.  I  slip  a  section  off  the  pile 
with  the  groove  down,  and  place  my  fore  finger  in 
the  water,  then  over  the  grooves,  till  the  pile  is  done. 
Then  I  turn  the  pile  over  and  fold  them.  They  are 
strong  and  square.     « 

Oak,  Neb.  A.  M.  Dbvitt. 

[We  have  tried  a  modification  of  this  plan  to 
some  extent.  We  spread  a  long  row  of  sections  on 
the  floor  or  table,  groove  side  down,  and  all  grooves 
in  line.  With  a  soft  marking-brush  we  wet  the 
backs  by  drawing  the  brush  along  the  whole  row, 
one  groove  at  a  time. — Ed.] 

Newspapers  to  Keep  Down   Grass  and  Weeds  in 
Front  of  the  Hives 

I  have  just  been  reading  the  way  to  kill  weeds 
with  acid,  p.  821,  Nov.  16.  I  have  a  method  which 
I  have  been  practicing  for  several  years,  for  keeping 
weeds  from  growing  in  front  of  the  hives.  I  use  old 
newspapers — many  of  the  big  dailies  are  not  good 
for  much  else.  Early  in  the  spring,  before  the  grass 
and  weeds  start,  I  raise  the  front  end  of  the  hive- 
stand  and  insert  the  end  of  a  newspaper;  then 
smooth  out  in  front,  and  lay  small  stones  or  earth 
rn  the  corners  to  keep  the  wind  from  blowing  them 
away.     This  will  smother  the  grass  and  weeds. 

Last  spring  I  located  an  apiary  in  an  old  orchard 
seeded  to  alfalfa,  and  I  found  the  paper  very  effec- 
tual in  keeping  the  alfalfa  from  growing.  There 
should  be  six  or  more  layers  of  paper. 

Denver,  Col.,  Dec.  17.  W.  L.  Portrr. 

Hives  Used  34  Years 

On  page  26,  Jan.  1,  I  read  what  was  aaid  about 
old  hives  retaining  their  value.  I  have  some  hives 
in  use  in  my  bee-yard,  called  "Simplicity  Improved." 
They  were  made  in  1879.  They  are  made  of  white 
pine,  and  were  painted  two  coats.  Two  years  before 
I  commenced  to  keep  bees  I  sold  the  hives  for  one 
Dan  Royce,  and  transferred  bees  into  them.  I  helped 
to  make  the  hives,  so  I  know  what  I  am  tAlking 
about.  I  made  hives  long  ago  wiihout  paint,  of  the 
same  kind  of  material;  but  they  are  decayed  and 
gone.  I  am  using  the  dovetailed  for  all  of  my  new 
ones,  but  I  paint  them.  I  have  only  76  colonies 
now.    , 

I  have  taken  Olranings  ever  since  1882,  and  be- 
lieve I  have  every  number  up  to  this.  I  expect  to 
take  it  as  lon^  as  I  live. 

Cowden,  111..  Jan.  9. 
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Uniting  in  Spring;  Rearing  Early  Drones 

I  haTe  a  colony  of  bees  which  has  lost  its  queen 
within  the  last  few  days.  On  one  frame  they  have  a 
few  scattered  cells  of  brood,  which  is  all  capped,  but 
no  eggs  nor  uncapped  brood.  They  have  started 
several  queen-cells,  none  of  which  have  brood  or 
eggs. 

I  should  like  to  know  if  I  can  unite  this  qucenlesF 
colony  with  another  late  swarm  of  last  season,  which 
has  a  young  queen.  Both  have  plenty  of  honey,  and 
the  young  queen  has  a  nice  lot  of  brood  now.  Can  I 
do  this  successfully  at  this  time  of  the  yearf 

What  is  the  proper  way  to  handle  one  frame  of 
drone  comb  to  each  hive!  I  now  have  the  drone 
romb  at  the  side  of  the  hive.  When  would  you  move 
it  to  the  center?     Most  of  them  are  fuU  of  honey. 

Ghent,  O..  March  30.  R.  E.  MoKissoN 

[We  think  it  would  be  advisable  for  you  to  unite 
this  weak  colony  with  one  of  your  stronger  ones.  To 
do  this,  remove  the  cover  from  the  strong  colony  and 
place  upon  it  a  sheet  of  newspaper.  Over  this  set 
the  weak  one  after  having  removed  the  bottom-board. 
After  a  few  days  yOu  will  find  that  the  bees  will  have 
eaten  away  the  paper  and  united  peaceably.  It  i? 
best  to  do  this  in  the  evening  after  the  bees  have 
quit  flying,  in  order  that  you  may  have  all  of  these 
in  the  weak  colony. 

If  it  is  extra-early  drones  that  you  are  after,  you 
can  accomplish  this  by  moving  the  drone  comb  to  the 
center  of  the  brood-nest  at  almost  any  time  now ;  and 
in  order  to  stimulate  the  bees  to  the  rearing  of 
drones,  and  to  get  the  queen  to  lay  in  the  comb,  it 
would  be  a  good  plan  to  mutilate  the  cappings  of  the 
sealed  honey.  However,  we  doubt  the  advisability 
of  trjing  to  produce  drones  ahead  of  the  time  when 
queen-rearing  can  be  successfully  carried  on.  It 
would  be  better  to  wait  until  about  fruit-bloom  time 
before  making  such  a  manipulation. — Ed.] 


Swarm  Control  and  Increase 

I  have  five  hives  of  bees,  and  am  in  business  so 
that  I  cannot  be  at  home  except  Sundays.  I  should 
like  to  do  something  to  keep  them  from  swarming, 
and  at  the  same  time  increase  them.  They  are  in 
frame  hives,  but  the  combs  are  not  straight  enougb 
to  remove  without  damage.  My  idea  is  to  put  a  body 
with  full  sheets  of  foundation  under  each  colony, 
with  a  queen-excluder  between  the  two  bodies  to 
keep  the  queen  in  the  upper  body.  When  the  bee? 
start  work  below,  remove  the  upper  body  with  the 
queen  to  a  new  stand  and  either  introduce  a  queen 
to  the  colony  on  the  old  stand  or  put  in  a  one-frame 
nucleus  with  queen.  Then  the  field  beos  from  the 
old  hive  will  return  to  the  new  one  in  the  old  loca 
tion.  The  brood  hatching  in  the  old  hive  will  keep 
it  sufiBciently  strong.     Is  my  theory  all  right! 

'^.  H.  MettliSR 

East  Millstone,  N.  J.,  Maroh  80. 

[Your  plan  for  swarm  control,  and  at  the  tame 
time  making  increase,  ia  very  good,  exoeptixig  that 
we  think  you  would  have  better  results  by  leaving 
out  the  queen-excluder,  and  allowing  your  old  queen 
simply  to  go  down  into  the  frames  of  foundation  in 
the  lower  story  and  start  a  brood-nest.  Then  when 
you  remote  the  upper  story  to  a  new  stand  you  will 
have  brood  already  there  for  your  new  start;  and 
wheh  the  division  is  made  you  can  supply  the  queen 
less  colony  with  a  queen. — Ed.] 


getting  the  bees  covered  with  it.  They  work  it  as 
readily  and  as  greedily  as  they  would  natural  pollen 
or  even  honey;  and  I  never  use  honey  or  any  thing 
to  get  them  started;  but  when  natural  pollen  is  ob 
tainable,  and  weather  such  that  they  can  gather  it, 
they  desert  the  artificial. 

A  number  of  years  ago,  when  living  in  the  village 
of  Hillsboro,  (here  was  a  handle  factory  only  about 
40  rods  from  my  home  yard,  where  they  used  noth 
ing  but  green  hard-maple  timber.  All  handles  were 
run  through  a  sandpapering  machine,  and  the  dust 
from  this  was  as  fine  as  flour,  and  was  blown  with 
sawdust  into  a  heap  outside.  In  early  spring  that 
dust  pile  would  be  alive  with  bees,  gathering  it  the 
same  as  pollen,  and  carrying  great  loads  of  it  into 
their  hives  day  after  day.  Of  course  it  was  slightly 
bweet,  and  they  utilized  it  in  same  manner  as  they 
do  pollen.  They  brought  in  lots  of  it;  but  when 
natural  pollen  opened  up  they  quit  the  sawdust. 

Union  Center,  Wis.,  March  5.  Elias  Pox 


Fresh  Sawdust  from  Green  Maple  for  Pollen 

Replying  to  an  article  relative  to  artificial  pollen, 
Feb.  15,  I  will  say  I  have  fed  flour  for  26  years 
with  apparently  good  results,  though  I  would  never 
put  ifr  in  the  hives.  I  place  it  in  the  yard  in  shallow 
boxeil — rye,  graham,  shorts,  and  bran  thoroughly 
mixed.     The  coarser  particles  prevent  smothering  or 


Sawdust  as  a  Food  for  Bees 

.\fter  reading  the  articles  and  editorial  commentp 
with  reference  to  bees  working  on  sawdust,  pagee 
154  and  233,  the  writer  feels  that  some  further 
evidence  might  convince  the  editor  that  perhaps  there 
may  be  some  nutriment  (for  bees)  in  bawdust.  T 
will,  therefore,  make  bold  to  oflFer  a  few  facts  rela- 
tive thereto. 

In  connection,  with  our  planing-mill  we  have  been 
operating  a  small  log  sawmill,  on  occasional  days, 
since  1905,  so  that  there  is  some  sawdust  lying 
«round  at  all  times.  Every  spring — yes,  upon  sue 
cessive  warm  days  any  time  after  New  Year,  the 
lees  appear  in  great  numbers.  We  cannot  operate 
this  mill  on  warm  days  during  the  months  of  Feb 
ruary  and  March,  or  until  natural  pollen  comes  in. 
without  killing  thousands  of  them. 

From  the  sawdust  of  some  kinds  of  timber,  notably 
hickory  and  maple,  the  bees  carry  large  loads  in 
their  pollen-baskets,  and  regardless  as  to  whether  or 
not  they  have  pollen  in  their  hives. 

We  know  that  bees  may  not  for  a  long  time  work 
on  rye  chop  set  out  in  the  open,  and  perhaps  not  at 
all.  unless  there  is  some  sweet  added  to  get  them 
started;  but  they  will  readily  find  a  pile  of  freshly 
cut  sawdust.  However,  once  started,  they  will  take 
r\c  meal  in  preference. 

Littlestown,  Pa.,  March  28.  C.  F.  Bucheb. 


Sawdust  as  a  Sulistitute  for  Pollen 

On  page  154,  Feb.  'l5,  I  notice  an  item  regarding 
the  use  of  sawdust  by  the  bees  as  a  substitute  for 
pollen.  My  bees  have  obtained  their  first  pollen 
from  a  nearby  sawdust  pile  for  a  number  of  years 
The  Rawdust  is  freshly  sawed,  and  they  seem  to  seek 
the  fine  particles.  If  a  substitute  is  provided,  such 
as  rye  flour,  they  soon  leave  the  sawdust. 

In  looking  over  my  bees  yesterday  I  found  one 
colony  which  was  afflicted  with  paralysis.  Having 
used  sulphur  before  in  similar  cases  I  used  it 
this  time,  sprinkling  it  over  the  bees  and  at  the 
entrance.  In  a  short  time  bees  were  seen  loading 
their  pollen-baskets  vf'Mh  the  sulphur,  and  entering 
a  hive  near  by.  They  did  the  same  to-day.  I  think 
they  will  find  themselves  "  stung "  when  they  try 
converting  sulphur  into  bees. 

Barkharasted,  Ct.,   March  17.     Dblos  O.  Hart 

[This  is  an  interesting  report,  in  that  it  showF 
that  bees  may  be  deceived.  Now,  then,  if  bees  were 
deceived  by  the  sulphur  may  they  not  be  deceived  in 
like  manner  and  carry  in  a  good  deal  of  trash !  One 
beekeeper  wrote  us  that  his  bees  liked  ginger  1  They 
were  carrying  in  great  loads  of  ground  ginger-root 
that  happened  to  be  exposed. — Ed.] 
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HIGH -PRESSURE    GARDENING 


A.  I.  Root 


OUB  FLORIDA  GARDEN^  ETC.^  MARCH  2,   1914. 

I  am  glad  to  give  you  some  glimpses  of 
the  best  garden  we  have  ever  had  in  Florida, 
and,  in  some  respects,  the  best  garden  we 
ever  bad  anywhere;  and  I  have  idways  had 
a  garden  of  some  kind  since  my  good  moth- 
er (bless  ber  meoMry)  taught  me  to  love 
gardois  seventy  years  ago.  I  have  only 
reeently  learned  that  here  in  sandy  Florida 
we  need  not  only  tile  drains  but  surface 
drains  also;  and  in  pictures  1  and  2  you 
will  notice  between  every  four  or  five  rows 
of  stuff  there  are  deep  wide  paths  that  not 
only  serve  as  walks,  but  that  carry  off  the 
water  when  it  rains  so  there  is  a  surplus 
Now,  this  isn't  all.  At  the  lower  right-hand 
corner  of  No.  2  you  see  a  bed  of  potatoes. 
Well,  Wesley  has  been  gradually  "  learning 
the  trade  "  of  turning  under  large  amounts 
of  green  stuff;  and  when  the  bed  was  made, 
there  was  a  swamp  of  gallberry,  grapevines, 
blackberry,  Bermuda  grass,  etc.,  about  as 
high  as  one's  head ;  and  when  I  asked  if  he 
eould  get  it  all  under  he  replied : 

"  Yes,  sir;  if  you  say  so,  under  it  goes;'* 
and  in  due  time  it  was  all  out  of  sight,  and 


the  mellow  soil  raked  over  smooth,  rounding 
up  higher  in  the  middle  of  the  bed.  Perhaps 
I  should  add  this  '^  thicket "  had  been  a 
favorite  spot  for  the  chickens  for  several 
years,  especially  when  the  sun  was  bot,  as 
it  was  cool  and  shady,  and  no  hawk  could 
follow  them  into  this  shady  retreat.  I  con- 
fess that  when  the  potatoes  were  planted  it 
was  with  some  misgivings;  but  when  they 
came  up  so  promptly  and  were  "knee  high," 
in  about  four  weeks  it  was  one  of  my 
*'  happy  surprises."  On  the  left  upper  cor- 
ner of  cut  No.  3  you  will  see  some  potatoes 
at  about  six  weeks  from  planting.  They 
are  the  Red  Triumphs,  and  there  are  al- 
ready potatoes  as  big  as  a  goose  egg,  bursts 
ing  up  under  those  great  perfect  leaves  as 
large  as  one's  hand.  This  tointer,  the  fact 
we  have  had  all  the  rain  one  could  ask  for. 
is  perhaps  one  i-eason  why  burying  so  much 
green  trash  has  been  such  a  success.^ 

Let  me  digress  right  here  to  announce 
another  of  my  "  big  discoveries."    We  get 

*  After  Ernest  took  the  three  hills  of  potatoes,  I 
dug  one  of  the  beet  hills  and  got  16  fair-sised  pota- 
toes, some  quite  large,  and  the  hill  was  green  and 
still  growing. 


hoe," 
the 


^tapmt  of  our  Florida  garden  taken  from  the  east.     A.  I.  R.  was  anxioas  to  get  this  picture 
liMklM~«av&rd  tne  weat  because  it  shows  his  dasheen  and  his  potato-Tines  a  little  better.     He  is  seen  with 
a^w^  ^onf  hia  daahoen  on  the  left.     The  potatoes  are  shown  on  the  right.     Speaking  about  the  "  hf^  " 
A^rwwSd  rmtber  "  pl»7  '*  with  that  than  any  grun,  camera,  fishing-rod.  or  ball-bat  or  any  thing  else  in 
wiirid/He  is  never  happier  than  when  in  his  garden  "  playing  "  with  his  plants. — E.  R.  ^. 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 


Fia  3. — How  the  potatoes  grow  down  in  Florida,  where  Colorado  bugs, 
flea  beetles,  etc.,  are  (as  yet)  unknown. 


our  new  potatoes  by  "  grabbling "  them 
wherever  we  see  the  ground  puffed  up ;  and 
in  this  soil  they  are  smooth,  round,  and 
perfect  in  shape.  Now,  in  preparing  new 
potatoes  (that  are  not  perfectly  ripe)  for 
the  table  they  are  usually  scraped  instead 
of  being  pared ;  and  when  1  saw  Mrs.  Root 
scraping  a  panful  I  bethought  me  of  the 
stiff  palmetto  brushes  with  which  we  brush 
the  dasheen  tubers  before  they  go  into  the 
oven,  and,  sure  enough,  the  brush  removed 
the  potato  skins  in  a  twinkling.  As  we  have 
so  much  dasheen  brushing  to  get  them  ready 
for  the  mail,  I  bought  a  variety  of  brushes ; 
and  a  big  stiff  brush  made  for  cleaning 
horses  proved  the  best  implement.  Now. 
when  Mrs.  Root  asks  for  potatoes  for  din- 
ner I  get  the  potatoes  and  Wesley  washes 
and  brushes  them,  and  you  can't  imagine 
how  handsome  they  look  when  they  are 
ready  for  Mrs.  Root. 

I  get  them  out  of  the  gi*ound  first,  because 
I  love  to  do  it,  and  because  I  think  I  can 
find  them  and  disturb  the  still  growing  vine 
less  than  any  one  else.    Why,  it's  like  catch- 


ing big  fish  to  catch 
my  finger  under  a 
whopper  and  turn  bim 
out,  so  handsome  and 
perfect  in  shape. 

Cut  No.  3  shows  a 
spot  where  I  get  them. 
Cut  No.  4  shows  a  hill 
of  dasheens  that  came 
from  a  single  small 
tuber  planted  in  Jan- 
uary, 1913.  The  chick- 
ens got  at  it  last  sum- 
mer; and  when  I  got 
here  it  had  made  very 
little  growth.  It  has 
now  "  stooled  out,"  as 
you  see,  so  there  must 
be,  I  think,  toward  a 
peck  of  tubers.  I  gave 
it  in  December  about 
a  pint  of  fertilizer  and 
cotton-seed  meal,  and 
it  soon  responded  to 
the  treatment.  Besides 
the  tubers  there  are 
enough  green  stalks 
and  leaves  to  make 
several  delicious  meals. 
Cut  No.  ^  shows 
what  Ernest  calls  our 
"waterfall."  The  water 
above  is  fresh,  while 
that  below  the  fall  is 
salt;  and  as  this  rises 
and  falls  with  the  tide, 
the  waterfall — or  rath- 
er, perhaps,  the  "  rapids  " — varies  in  depth 
from  perhaps  three  feet  to  nothing  at  all,  as 
the  tide  sometimes  goes  so  high  as  to  cover 
and  obliterate  the  fall  entirely.  There  is, 
however,  almost  always  enough  fall  to  make 
it  what  I  call  our  "  babbling  brook,"  and  1 
always  enjoy  its  music.  It  is  a  favorite  spot 
for  the  ducks;  and  if  I  don't  gel  aroused 
promptly  at  8:30  a.m.  to  let  them  out  of 
their  yard  they  get  up  a  eoncerl  of  protest 
that  is  louder  than  many  "  waterfalls."  The 
alligator  cave  is  in  the  rocks  just  above  the 
fall,  and  visitors  almost  always  inquire 
about  it,  and  I  have  to  tell  the  story  over 
again  about  the  alligator  and  the  duels.  He 
has  never  come  back  since  Wesley  made  him 
give  up  his  unequal  and  unfair  fight  with 
the  courageous  hen  that  was  the  mother  of 
the  ducks. 

The  transparent  water  above  and  below 
the  fall  is  very  prettily  embellished  with 
pearly-white  shells,  and  sometimes  a  duekV 
%g^  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  bed  of  the 
rippling  stream.  It  just  now  occurs  to  me 
that  we  ought  to  have  a  book  where  the 
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readers  of  Gleanings  who  make  us  a  eal) 
caji  put  down  their  names,  residence,  etc. 
It  will  need  a  fair-sized  book,  for  they 
come  not  only  fwm  all  over  the  United 
States,  but  I  might  almost  say  from  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  and  Africa. 


MOTH-BALL     AND     CBEOSOTS     TOR     SQUASH-BUGS     AND 
MITKS. 

I  tried  the  moth-ball  remedy  for  cucumbers  and 
squashes,  and  it  worked  to  a  certain  extent;  but  I 
did  not  get  to  try  it  till  the  vines  were  pretty  badly 
mutilated  and  squashes  were  full  of  worms,  some  of 
them.  The  worms  hatch  inside  of  the  squashes, 
melons,  and  cucumbers  in  this  locality,  different  from 
what  they  do  in  Illinois  and  Iowa,  where  I  formerly 
liTed.  I  had  some  summer  squashes,  and  quite  a 
grood  many  cucumbers  that  did  better  than  my  neigh- 
bors' in  that  line  this  summer. 

In  your  i>oultry  talks  I  have  never  known  you  to 
mention  creosote  (a  by-product  of  coal,  I  think  it  is) 
as  a  good  thing  to  get  rid  of  mites.  I  generally 
have  to  &pply  it  about  twice  through  the  summer  to 
keep  precty  well  rid  of  them.  I  use  two  or  three 
gallons  w  ith  a  brush,  and  go  over  roosts,  nest-boxes, 
and  walls  about  as  high  as  I  can  reach,  and  gener- 
ally spill  it  around  on  the  ground  under  the  roosts, 
and  it  answers  for  some  time  to  come.  Care  should 
be  taken  about  using  it  in  very  close  houses,  as  it 
might  smother  young  chicks,  especially  if  the  weather 
is  very  warm.  I  lost  several  young  chicks  at  one 
time  by  creosoting  a  rather  tight  barrel.  They  went 
into  it  at  night,  and  several  of  them  smothered  from 
the  gas  thrown  off  by  creosote.  It  can  be  bought 
here  by  the  barrel  at  15  cts.  per  gallon,  and  perhaps 
a  little  higher  in  smaller  quantities. 

The  Semet  Solvay  Co.,  of  Ensley,  Ala.,  manufac- 
tures it,  and  will  ship  by  the  barrel  or  in  less  quan- 
tities, I  think.  Guy  N.  Vsddkb. 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Oct.  15. 


"  HELIAKTI,''  THE   NEW  ''  VVONDERPLANT.'' 

Almost  70  years  ago  my  mother  wanted  a 
flower-bed,  and  father  fixed  one  up  with 
some  very  rich  dirt,  and  seeds  were  planted. 
In  due  time  a  very  thrifty  plant  appeared ; 


The  potatoes  that  grew  in  Kix  weeks,  and  the  brush  that  brushed  the  skins 
off.  instead  of  paring  or  scraping.  They  are  the  Red  Triumph,  and  one 
potato  is  shown  only  partly  "  peeled." 


Pio.  4. — A  clump  or  hill  of  dasheen  where  a  rough 
small  tuber  was  planted  over  a. year  ago.  A.  I.  Root 
admiring  his  dasheens. 

and  while  father  declared  it  was  a  weed, 
mother  insisted  it  was  one  of  her  new  ac- 
quisitions. Along  in  the  fall  it  did  become 
a  wonderful  mass  of  bloom,  and  this  bloom 
looked  exactly  like  lit- 
tle sunflowers.  Father 
still  kept  joking  about 
her  great  weed  until 
near  frost  time,  when 
somebody  asked  why 
the  ground  was  heav- 
ing up  about  the  plant 
as  if  it  concealed  o 
great  hill  of  potatoes 
or  some  similar  tuber: 
and  then  there  was  o 
big  laugh  all  around 
about  mother's  choice 
"  posey.'  '  It  was  ai> 
art  i  ch  ok  e  that  did 
wonders  under  the 
stimulus  of  very  rich 
soil  and  anxious  care. 
What  bnngs  the  mat- 
ter up  no^v?  Why,  d 
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OLEANIK6S  IN   BEE   OULTURE 


FlO.  5. — A  glimpse  of  the  drainage  canal  where  the  ducks  play,  at  the  foot  of  our  garden. 


circular  with  a  picture  that  recalled  to 
memory  mothers*  flower,  and  with  the  pic- 
ture one  of  an  exaggerated  hill  of  arti- 
chokes. Here  is  some  of  the  reading  matter  r 

BIO  MONIT  QBOWINQ  HBLIANTI. 

Helianti,  the  new  **  Wonder  Plant,"  the  great 
combination  Tegetable.  As  a  money-maker  it's  a 
wonder.  Unlike  ginseng,  you  don*t  haTe  to  wait  five 
years  for  a  crop.  A  Tory  showy  flower  and  a  new 
summer  and  winter  regetable  of  phenomenal  merit. 
This  new  plant  produces  showy  golden-yellow  flowers 
like  cosmos  blossoms,  in  endless  profusion,  and  im- 
mense quantities  of  fleshy  tubers,  somewhat  after  the 
style  of  sweet  potatoes,  that  are  splendid  eating  fall, 
winter,  and  spring.  It  stands  both  heat  and  cold,  and 
will  thrive  anywhere  in  any  soil  or  climate.  What 
would  you  think  of  hay,  potatoes,  asparagus,  cauli- 
flower, oyster-plant,  mushrooms,  squash,  and  beauti- 
ful flowers,  all  on  one  plant  t 

The  PostoflBce  Department  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  should  get  after 
Burgess  Seed  and  Plant  Co.,  Allegan,  Mich., 
for  advertising  an  old  plant  under  a  new 
name,  as  something  new.  The  artichoke  is 
really  one  of  the  sunflower  (Helianthus) 
family. 


'^COCOE,''  THE  DASHEEN  OF  JAMAICA. 
Dear  Mr.  Root : — I  have  been  very  much  interest- 
ed in  your  articles  in  Gleaninqs  about  the  dasbeen. 
Ever  since  you  first  mentioned  it  I  have  been  won- 
dering if  it  is  the  cocoe  we  get  herfe.  It  is  grown 
largely  here,  and  the  tuber  is  one  of  the  principal 
foods.  The  "  head,"  or  "  corras,"  as  you  call  them, 
are  given  to  pigs,  and  are  used  for  planting  cut  up 
in  bits.  The  young  shoots  or  "  buds,"  as  we  call 
them,  are  used  along  with  "  callalue "  (a  kind  of 
spinach),  and  pumpkin  "buds,"  in  making  a  soup 
called  "pepper  pot."  Of  course,  there  is  a  lot  of 
I>epper  put  i^,  and  other  things. 


There  are  six  different  kinds  of  cocoes  grown 
here.  These  are  black  and  white  Commander;  black 
and  white  Burban;  Minty  and  Baddo.  The  tubers 
of  the  first  five  are  eaten,  and  the  first  two  are  the 
best.  The  laat  named,  the  "head."  or  corm.  is  also 
eaten;  but,  say,  I  like  it. 

The  general  way  of  planting  here  is,  after  the 
land  is  cleared  of  bush,  holes  are  dug  about  one 
foot  by  IH,  and  6  inches  deep,  and  one  "bit"  (cut 
from  the  "head")  put  in  and  covered.  They  are 
generally  planted  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  thrive 
best  in  gravelly  soil.  They  mature  at  a  year  from 
planting,  but  can  be  eaten  before,  anywhere  from 
eight  months.  The  leaves  of  the  dasheen  in  the  pic- 
tures in  Gleanings  are  just  like  the  cocoe  leaves. 
The  cocoe  grows  to  a  good  height,  according  to  the 
soil.  No  manure  is  given  here,  but  the  land  is 
mulched  before  planting.  After  it  is  planted  it  is 
just  kept  free  of  weeds — ^that's  all. 

I  am  sending  you  a  tuber  of  the  Black  Command- 
er under  separate  cover,  as  a  sample.  I  hope  it  will 
arrive  in  good  order,  and  that  you  will  like  it.  This 
is  only  a  medium-sized  tuber.  £k>me  are  twice  this 
size. 

We  are  having  cool  weather  here  at  present,  which 
I  think  is  keeping  back  the  bees  from  going  into  the 
supers  and  building  up  generally.  Of  course  I  am 
speaking  for  this  locality  only. 

&KBBEKT   A.    KOLLK 

Alma,  Brown's  Town,  Jamaica,  B.  W.  I.,  Feb.  28. 

My  good  friend,  we  are  exceedingly 
obliged  to  you  for  the  above,  and  for  the 
cocoe  tuber.  I  cut  off  the  lower  half  and 
baked  it  as  we  do  the  dasheen ;  and,  al- 
though it  has  a  slightly  different  flavor,  it 
is,  I  .iudge,  fully  as  good.  The  tog^pjtrt 
with  the  bud,  I  have  planted  near  theoOHth 
African  "  Amadumbe,"  and  if  this  contin- 
ues I  shall  soon  have  dasheen  from  all  over 
the  world.  ^^  ^ 
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HEALTH   NOTES 


OVEaiEATING;     RHEUMATISM,     SORE     THROAT, 
ETC. 

We  clip  the  following  from  Terry's 
Health  Hints  in  The  Practical  Farmer  of 
March  14: 

From  Victor,  N.  Y. :  "I  have  rheumBtlsm.  swelled 
and  painful  finger  joinU.  They  are  getting  worse. 
Doctors  say  they  can  not  cure  me.  Please  advise 
diet."  No  drugs  or  medicines  will  cure  your  fin- 
gers. But  there  is  every  probability  that  nature  can 
relieve  you,  so  you  can  get  along  nicely,  if  you  will 
live  rightly  in  every  way.  Life  will  be  a  burden 
soon  if  you  don't.  Nothing  else  is  so  important  as  to 
cure  yourself  right  now.  Best  foods  are  fruits,  un- 
bolted grains,  butter,  vegetables,  and  a  small  amount 
of  properly  baked  beans  or  nuts  when  craved.  Don't 
forget  baked  potatoes,  and  to  drink  two  or  three 
quarts  of  pure  rain  water  per  day. 

HIGH    C08T   OF   LTVINO   CtJT   DOWN    TWO-THIBDS. 

How  would  you  like  to  live  where  it  gets  60  de.- 
grees  or  more  below  zero?  How  would  you  like  to 
live  where  the  first  freight  in  the  spring  gets  in 
about  July  4th,  by  boat,  and  the  last  one  in  the  fall 
early  in  October — nine  moQths  without  the  possibil- 
ity of  getting  any  thing  by  freight,  and  perhaps  only 
letters  to  be  had  by  mail.  This  is  the  condition  re- 
ported by  one  of  our  readers,  Isaac  Dutton,  Fair- 
banks, Alaska.  He  says:  "When  X  was  in  town  last 
4th  of  July  I  got  21  copies  of  The  Practical  Farmer 
at  once,  whieh  had  come  in  by  boat  the  night  be- 
fore." Think  of  what  it  must  be  during  the  long, 
cold  winters  not  to  be  sure  of  having  any  papers  or 
magazines  from  the  outside  world  to  read,  unless 
they  are  laid  in  during  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
ber. It  requires  close  figuring  to  order  things  ahead 
for  the  year  so  as  not  to  run  out  during  the  nine 
months  when  they  are  shut  in  by  themselves.  Per- 
haps friend  Dutton  will  be  getting  this  paper  to' read 
next  July.  We  have  a  valuable  report  about  cost  of 
his  living  from  this  reader.  He  says :  "  I  have 
bought  seven  of  your  health  books  for  myself  and 
neighbors.  I  am  gradually  getting  around  to  your 
simple  way  of  living.  In  the  past  I  used  to  lay  in 
nearly  $400  worth  of  food  supplies  for  the  winter. 
Two  years  ago  I  laid  in  $350  worth.  One  year  ago 
I  reduced  the  amount  to  $250  worth.  This  last  fall 
I  put  up  a  little  less  than  $100  worth  of  food  sup- 
plies, and  I  have  an  abundance;  am  feeling  finely. 
I  am  55,  but  actually  feel  better  than  I  did  when 
I  was  85.  Am  growing  young  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  that  it  is  foolish  to  grow  old.  I  am  eating 
only  the  simplest  foods  which  bring  the  most  perfect 
health."  Think  of  such  a  progressive  letter  from 
far-off  cold  Alaska.  Verily,  Americans  lead  the 
world. 

There  you  have  it,  friends,  with  a  ven- 
geance. "The  high  cost  of  living"  is  not 
only  a  great  waste  of  money  (in  fact,  that 
is  only  a  trifling  part  of  it,  comparatively), 
but  our  pains  and  aches,  sickness,  and  death 
are  the  mrect  result  of  indulging  in  food 
needlessly  mgh-priced,  and  too  much  of  it. 
This  good  man  away  off  in  the  frigid  North 
finds  out  by  actual  experiment  that  $100 
worth  of  food  actually  gives  better  health 
than  the  $400  he  had  been  spending. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  working  (and 
praying)  to  find  out  how  much  an  excess  of 
food  has  to  do  with  health,  colds,  grip, 
neuralgia,  etc.,  for  instance.    Well,  I  have 


not  had  a  bit  of  "cold"  all  winter  (idthough 
Florida  has  Imd  th'^  most  cold  days  on 
record),  and  I  have  been  boasting  I  have  not 
had  "  sore  throat  and  earache  "  for  several 
years.  Along  in  March  some  friends  frc«n 
the  North  came;  and,  naturally,  we  had 
more  of  a  variety  to  let  our  friends  see  the 
nice  things  to  be  had  here ;  and,  sure  enough^ 
the  old  sore  throat  came  back.  My  health 
was  so  good,  however,  I  soon  rallied,  and  in 
about  ten  days  was  mostly  over  it.  One  day 
I  was  ravenously  hungry.  It  seemed  as  if  I 
could  not  "  get  satisfied,"  and,  somewhat  as 
an  experiment,  I  ate  "  all  I  wanted."  I  felt 
a  little  uneasy  after  dinner,  and  decided  I 
must  get  right  at  some  hard  work,  and  soon 
forgot  all  about  the  matter.  In  the  evening 
I  said,  "  Sue,  my  throat  is  stinging  and 
swelling  awfully.  It  really  seems  as  if  I 
must  have  this  thing  all  over  again.  I  have 
been  careful  to  wear  my  overshoes  when  on 
damp  ground,  and  I  do  not  see  what  I  could 
have  done  to  bring  it  back."  I  went  to  bed 
with  a  hot  soapstone  at  my  feet  and  well 
bundled  up,  and  this  morning  I  am  pretty 
near  over  it ;  but  I  am  satisfied  the  "  big 
dinner  "  caused  it  all.  Suppose  I  had  also 
eaten  a  "  big  supper,"  as  the  most  of  you 
do,  and  I  almost  always  (after  eating  my 
two  apples  and  half  of  a  grapefruit)  feel 
hungry  enough  for  a  "  good  supper;"  where 
would  my  sore  throat  and  earache  have 
been  ?  It  takes  self-control,  I  know,  as  well 
as  you  do;  but  elderly  people  who  have 
given  up  hard  toil  mostly  must  learn  self- 
control  or  take  the  consequences.  Just  try 
not  eating  any  thing  at  all  after  4:30  or  5 
p.  M.,  and  see  if  Terry  is  not  exactly  right. 


THE  MODERN   SKIRTS;   WOliEN^S  DRESS^  BTa 

We  have  had  no  end  of  criticism  through 
the  press  about  the  way  women,  and  espe- 
cially young  women,  see  fit  to  clothe  them- 
selves in  these  latter  days.  I  have  once  or 
twice  suggested  that  the  new  fashion  favors 
health,  because  it  admits  air  and  light,  and 
is  less  burdensome  on  the  wearer  than  the 
fashion  heretofore  has  been.  Of  course  I 
would  not  for  a  moment  favor  any  thing 
that  restricts  rapid  walking  or  young  girls 
from  running.  At  the  same  time,  I  would 
not  for  a  moment  encourage  any  thing 
tending  toward  indecent  exposure.  It  seems 
so  good  an  authority  as  the  Youth's  Com- 
panion has  seen  fit  to  enumerate  some  of  its 
advantages.     See  the  following: 

Is  there  not  perhapa  something  to  be  said  la  de- 
fense of  the  light,  elose-flUing  modern  skirt  t  Why 
▼iew  it  with  hostile  eyes  merely  because  it  is  "  some- 
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thing  different  "  T  Why  judge  it  by  the  form  it  takes 
in  its  most  indiscreet  and  extreme  manifestations? 

Compare  it  with  the  skirts  of  earlier  fashions — 
the  hoop-skirt — the  elaborate  draperies  that  accom- 
panied the  bustle,  the  full  skirt  that  was  stiffened 
into  enormous  size  by  crinoline  and  horsehair  lin- 
ings, the  plaited  skirt  with  yards  and  yards  of  excess 
material,  the  trailing  skirt  that  gathered  dust  and 
filth  from  the  street.  In  any  such  comparison  the 
modern  skirt  is  a  triumph  of  common  sense,  comfort, 
simplicity,  neatness,  and  health. 

By  '*  the  modern  skirt "  The  Companion  does  not 
mean  the  dangerous  and  ridiculous  '*  hobble "  skirt, 
or  the  skirt  that  has  to  be  slit  at  the  side  to  enable 
the  wearer  to  walk;  but  the  skirt  that  clears  the 
ground  by  two  or  three  inches,  and  contains  only  a 
half  or  a  third  as  much  material  as  its  predecessors. 

The  new  fashion  does  not  distort  the  figure.  For 
the  first  time  in  many  years,  women  wear  no  absurd 
hump  in  any  part  of  their  toilet — no  bustle,  no  puff- 
ed sleeves,  no  ruff,  no  pompadour.  With  the  lighter 
skirt  has  come  also  the  one-piece  dress,  which  allows 
the  weight  to  fall  from  the  shoulders.  That  is  a  great 
gam. 

The  whole  tendency  of  the  change  is  away  from 
the  distorted  and  the  artificial,  toward  the  freedom, 
simplicity,  and  beauty  of  the  Greek  costume — a  ten- 
dency not  imitative  but  adaptive.  As  such,  the  change 
has  much  to  commend  it.  It  is  in  the  abuse  of  the 
new  fashions,  not  in  the  use  of  them,  that  immodes- 
ty lies. 

The  above  remind.s  me  that  nearly  all  my 
life  1  have  been  protesting  against  the 
absurd  and  silly  fashions  for  women's  dress. 
When  I  was  in  my  teens  I  sometimes  quar- 
reled with  my  sisters,  and  with  girls  with 
whom  I  was  intimately  acquainted,  because 
of  tight  lacing  simply  because  it  was  "  the 
fashion."  Then  when  bustles  came  in  vogue, 
where  they  could  not  afford  a  manufactured 
bustle  some  of  the  girls  wore  folded  news- 
papers. Then  when  hoop-skirts  came  in,  I 
scolded  more,  especially  when  they  were  so 
large  that  a  woman  could  not  get  through 
an  ordinary  doorway  without  tilting  them 
up.  The  fashion  of  "  tight  lacing  "  i  have 
objected  to  all  my  life;  and  I  had  almost 
forgotten  it  until  the  Youths  Companion 
mentioned  it,  that  tight  lacing  seemed  to  be 
finally  out  of  fashion.  God  grant  that  it 
has  gone  for  ever.  I  believe  the  best  au- 
thorities in  regard  to  the  care  of  these  bod- 
ies of  ours  say  that  nothing  should  be  tight 
enough  to  impede  free  circulation ;  and  right 
along  this  line  for  the  best  development  of 
health  there  must  be  abundant  ventilation. 
I  have  had  considerable  to  say  recently  in 
regard  to  ventilating  the  feet.  Whenever 
your  feet  get  hot  and  sweaty,  it  is  nature's 
protest,  and  a  demand  for  more  air;  and 
so  with  other  parts  of  the  body.  Now,  if 
the  modern  style  of  women's  dress  is  going 
to  give  them  something  sensible  in  that  di- 
rection, and  is  going  to  give  the  mothers  of 
our  land  better  bodies,  and  enable  them  to 
give  the  world  healthier  children,  shall  we 
not  thank  God  and  be  a  little  slower  about 
criticising  and  finding  fault? 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  modern 


skirts  are  a  saving  in  cloth,  and  in  that  way 
it  is  a  saving  in  expense.  1  think  Mrs. 
Root  said  that  some  of  the  former  fashions 
required  three  times  the  amount  of  cloth 
that  is  used  now.  And  besides  the  money 
saved,  there  is  less  weight  to  be  carried 
about.  Not  very  long  ago  I  spoke  of  get- 
ting rid,  not  only  of  every  pound  but  of 
every  ounce  that  can  be  readily  spared  in 
going  about  your  work,  especially  in  mild 
or  hot  weather.  Old  people  especially  will 
find  their  strength  will  hold  out  ever  so 
much  better  or  longer  when  they  get  rid  of 
useless  clothing  or  useless  weight  in  the 
clothing.  Select  something  that  protects 
from  the  weather,  and  which  weighs  just 
as  little  as  possible.  In  fact,  I  would  not 
mind  paying  a  pretty  good  price  for  some- 
thing that  gives  protection  with  the  least 
possible  avoirdupois  weight  to  be  carried 
about.  Notice  how  farmers  get  rid  of  sur- 
plus garments  when  working  in  the  han-est- 
field.  Of  course,  we  do  not  all  work  in  the 
field  in  that  w^ay.  But  all  of  us  should  have 
some  muscular  exercise  every  day  of  our 
lives,  and  all  useless  clothing  should  be  laid 
aside,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  let  us  have 
this  exercise  out  in  the  sun  and  open  air. 
with  just  as  little  clothing  as  comfort  and  a 
reasonable  degree  of  decency  will  admit. 


"RnnniagaBill.** 

It  seems  economical  but  really  it  is  not.  Yoo  f©»l 
that  because  you  are  not  parting  with  cash  at  tbe 
moment,  you  are  temporarily  saving  money ;  and  yon 
are  usually  sure  that  when  the  bill  comes  in  yon 
will  be  better  off  financially  than  you  are  at  the 
moment.  Of  course  this  idea  is  delusive;  yoo  find 
on  the  first  of  the  next  month  that  the  biUa  are 
larger  and  the  accumulated  fund  less  than  you  bad 
expected. 

Running  a  bill  is  subtly  demoralizing.  When  yoo 
open  a  new  account,  you  are  scrupulous  to  pay  tbe 
bill  very  soon  after  it  is  rendered;  you  wish  to  im- 
press your  creditor  with  the  fact  that  you  are  an 
uncommonly  desirable  patron.  After  a  while  yoo 
feel  that  he  has  learned  this  fact,  and  you  let  hira 
wait  for  his  check  while  you  impress  a  new  aet  of 
creditors  with  your  punctuality — ^and  solvency.  So 
you  keep  putting  off  and  putting  off  tlie  croditors 
who  are  "old  friends"  until  finally  it  become*  a 
scramble  to  prevent  their  sending  in  an  account 
headed  by  that  discouraging  item,  "  Bill  rendered." 
When  you  sink  into  the  **  bill  rendered  *'  class,  you 
have  entered  the  second  stage  of  indebtedness,  lite 
third  is  marked  by  the  receipt  of  dunning  letters, 
the  fourth  by  personal  visits  from  collectors,  the 
fifth  by  menacing  communications  from  lawyers. 

It  is  difRcult  for  men  and  women  who  have  tbe 
habit  of  *'  charging  "  every  thing  to  put  aside  money 
for  investment.  They  have  adopted  a  costly  way  of 
living.  The  ability  to  purchase  what  you  will,  al- 
though your  pockets  are  empty,  is  an  expensive  lux- 
ury. The  shops  that  permit  charge  accounts  are 
the  shops  that  ask  high  pricos;  a  charge  account 
usually  means  that  you  pay  from  five  to  ten  per  c«nt 
more  for  a  thing  than  its  cash  value. 

If  you  adopt  the  pay-as-you-go  principle,  yon  will 
considerably  reduce  your  own  high  cost  of  living. — 
The  Youth' 9  Companion. 
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WITTE  Engines 


Kerosene,  Gasoline  and  Gas 

8tatiaiaaTt(BUdd0d  or  oo  iron  bueh  and  Mounted 
Styles.  Standutl  the  worid  over  for  27  jears.  Better 
today  than  ever.  Why  pay  doable  price  for  a  good 
— '  -  T  take  a  poor  or  donbtfol  one  for  any  price. 
WITTE  eoeta  ao  little  and  aavea  all  riakt 


<iO  Days'  Free  Trial 

5-Year  Goaranly 

Dheat  tram  Paofenr  fa  Uaara, for  eadt  or  oo 
easy  terma.  at  pricea  hitherto  unheard  of.  for  en- 
i^ea  of  tbeae  merita:  Lony-wearinff.  aemi-ateel. 
■enarableeyUndera,  and  four-ring  piatona:  all  vcrti- 
eal  valv«a;  automobile  ignition;  apaik  ahift  for  eaar 
■tartinar;  variable  apeecl;  and  others,  withoot  which 
DO  engme  ean  now  be  high-srade.  I  am  simply  ahar* 
tog  my  manofactaring  advantagea  with  engine 
•^ — •-* ^-  one  amall  factory  prodt. 


New  Bpc^  IVee  SSfy^S 


ngine  book  In  the  boai- 

neaa.  CHvea  the  "inaide'*  of  engine 
aeUAKr  as  well  aa  manmfiwtutHng. 
Shows  my  liberal  selling  plana  with 
ymplete  price  liat  Write  me  yoor 
ihll  addreaa  for  my  prompt  reply. 
■tf.  M.  WItto,  WItto  Iron  Whs.  Co. 
1  Ml  Oaklsiitf  Aw^  KsiiBiiCMy,  Ms^ 


MASON'S  LAWN  FENCE 
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OPERlt. 


l-lAwn<l»lMonl>'t3.t6.  Close 
4- wove  48  in.  Sinrk  .ind  Poultry 
^Fence!!7pa  TiKl.  Heavv49tn. 
"  Field  lencc  £4e  a  rod.    Uo^ 

Fffic-r  14*^  a  rod.  Barb  Wirr  fl.lO  a  spool.  60  days*  trial. 
Wp  nnt  only  lm«l  on  pricri.  hat  an  qualUjr  a*  well.  Our  preat 

FBtK1.'»tmlirsrn Ik   Write  lor  UladAi.  II  utp«  you  Jnonej. 

niellasoBFenceCo..ln  M         Leesbvrtf.O. 


fAKMTENCE 


^FROM 
FACTORY 
TO   FARM 

1 26-ii)ch  Oof  FeoM 14c.     M 

i  41<hich  Fann  Fence«--.21c. 
1 48-mch  Poultry  Fence. _22i4c 


^  ^Mmny  ittyles  and  belf^hts.    Our  larsre  rre©  Catalog 
■^conUluB  fence  Information  you  ebould  have. 
COrLED  SPRING  FENCE  CO.  Box  101  W'mcliester.  Ind. 


FARM  FENCE 

41  INCHES  HIQH 

100  other  styles  of 
Farm,  Poultry  and 
Lawn  Fencing  firtct 
frta  tetoiT  »t  siTs-ths- 
iMln'i-fnlt-prieM.Our 
large  catalog  Is  free. 


|IiaiJURn08.Bn21  ■iKii.b' 


BU^     VOUR  FURNACE 

SlODOWN    SlOAMONTli 


Our  monthly  piiyment  plan  of  .selling  di- 
rect saven  you  the  dealer's  profits  and 
excessive  charges   for  installation.    The 

JAHANT  FURNACE 

with  the  patented  "DOWN  DRAFT  SYSTtM** 

is  the  b#flt  for  renldencefi.  achooln.  hotels, 
churchea.  etc.  Saves  1-3  to  1-t  in  fnel  bills.  In* 
stall  the  Jaliant  yoursalf.  Vfe  send  complete 
outfit,  freight  prepala  with  special  pUuis.  dr- 
tailed  Instructions  and  all  neceeaary  tools  for 
installation.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Thos.  I.  Flaherty.  Hamilton.  N-  Y.. 
writes:  "Best  furnace  made.  Had  no  trouble 
to  InsUU  It.  Had  it  np  and  fire  started  In  U 
hours."  write  fer  Free  lllaetraled  Seek.  TNt 
JANANT  HtATINQ  OO.,  SO  Main  St..  Akrea,  O. 


Save  Vatoy^  on  Fuel  Bills 


RANGER  BICYCLES 

Have  ifnporttd  r&lltr  chains,  s^ockets  Mid  />edais;  JVrm 
Def^oTturt  Coaittr- Brakes  and  Hubs:  runcture  Pro^f 
Tires:  hi ff  he  it  j^rade  tquifiment  ^&A  manf  advanced 
features  possessed  l»y  no  other  wheels.  Guaranteed  Sy*' 

FACTORY  PRICES ;:;S'°.7rf'o'r^r«'? 

wheels.    Other  reliable    models    from  $18  up.    A  few 
^ood  second-  hand  machines  t3  to  t8. 


10  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  r^;.?;.V*S; 

fre*aid.&ny^\ietc  In  U.S..  -withoui  a  cent  in  advance. 
DO  NOT  DUY  a  bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from 
anyone  at  any  prite  until  you  get  our  Hk  ne'w  catalog 
and  special pricet  and  a  $narv*laus  nemofftf  .  A  postal 
brin(j%  everything.  If^riie  iV  kiw.  T1BK8.  Coail«r-Brak« 
R^ar  frhi>f>U,  lamm,  parts.  sundrieM.hal/  usuaf  prires. 
Rklpr  Affoatii  everywhere  are  coining  money  scU- 
In(f  our  bit ycles.  tires  and  sundries.      Wrlt«    today. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO^    D«pt.  H113,    CHICAGO 


THE'BEST"  LIGHT 


One  burner  will  give  as  much  light  ae 

ten  ordinary  oil  lamp^;   six  16  citndlo 

power  electric  bulbs  —  slxlCeoJidlo 

power  prris  jets  or 5 ace ty  lent- gaa 

Jets.  0o*<t8  2ct8.  per  woelc  Pro- 

i  duces  a  pure,  white,  ft  cady,  safe 

)  hffht,    OvLT  200   Btyk'.n.    Evi-ry 

f  lamp  warranted.    A^tnta  war' 

ed.   write  for  rntaloK. 

THR  BE§T  1.IGHT  CO. 


.hj-i 


SSMOO  GRAPE  VINES 

••  varletlea.  Also  Snwll  Fruits,  Tree*,  ele.  Beet  rooted 
■tock.  Genuine,  cheap,  t  sample  rlnes  —  lOo.  Descriptive 
price  list  free.  Lewis  Reeseh.  Box  K.  Fredeals.  N.  Y. 
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THE 


Coward 

GooJ5ense 


Keeps  trrowiiitr  feet  shnpely, 
straightens  ankles  that  *'turn 
in,"  he\ps  weak  arches,  cor- 
rects and  prevents      flat-foot." 

Coward  Arch  Support  Shoe  and  Coward  Extension 
Heel  made  by  James  S.  Coward  for  over  S3  rears. 

FOR  CHrLDREN.  WOMEN  AND  MEN. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Mail  Orders  Filled. 

Sold  Nowhere  Else. 

JAMES  S.  COWARD 

264-274  Greenwich  St..  near  Warren  St.,  New  York 


Keep  Ants  Away 

They  will  not  attack  or  come  uear 
woodwork  If  it  is  patnted  with 
AVCNAmUS  CARBOLINCUM 

ItBOUmRiE& 

and  will  stay  away  from  beehlreg 
«o  protected.    Write  for  ciroulars. 

Carbollneum  Wood  Preterv'o  Co, 

D«»f.  1 0S.  MllwauliM.  Wla. 


{f^ 


There  wUI  NEVLR   be  enough  nump-  i 
ber  one  apples — ALWAYS  too  many  , 
cider  apples.     Don't  waste  your  time- 
and  your  trees  crowing  inferior  grades. 
Use  *'Sc»lecide"  the  one  sure  spraj  for 
San  Jose  scale,  and  produce  numLief 
onefrutr.  "Scjilecide"  UlOO^  eiBacnt 
ae.iiost  scale  and  has  marked  funijl- 
cidal  proiKjrties.  Used  by  best  orchard- 
fsts  the  world  over.    Entlor^ed  b>-  Et- 
pertinent    Stations.      Our    SERVICE 
DEl^VRTM  ENT  furnishes  everything 
for  the  orchard.    Write  today  to  Dept. 
a,      for  new  l>ooltlet— "Pratt's  Hand- 
book for  Iruit  Growers"  and  "Scale- 
dde    the     Trfe   Siver.'      Both   free. 
B      Q     PRATT     COMPANY 
SO  Church  Street    N*w  York  Citv 


r^ere'c-o;    Brown's 


Sprav-^ 


300,000      ^ 
'^tise  these  won- 
derful sprayers  to 


I  rid  fields,  fruit  trees,  &rar-'^| 
\dcns  of  biigrht.  disease  and  >^ 

] insects— to  make  all  pro- 

f  duce  big.    Auto  Spray  No.  1 — ^ 


Capacity  4  Gallona.  Auto  Pop  Nozxle 
throws  from  fine  mist  to  orenehinff 
Btream.     Does  not  clog.     40  styles  ana 


Bi7,08of  Hand  and  Power  Oatfita,  Lar^e 
Bprayera  fitted  with 

Non-Clog  Atomic  Nozzle 

or\Iy  nozzle  that  will  spray  any  solution  for  days 
without   cloKffinff.      Fits    any    make  of   sprayer. 
'   able  Spraylns  Ould*  Fr*a. 


Write    for   valui 

Th«  E.  C.  Brown  Co. 


20  JAY  ST..  ROCHEXTU,  ■.  T. 


I  Stand 
Behind  EVERY 
Buggy  I  Make 

Every  vehicle  1  sell  you  is 
made  of  the  finest,  toughest, 
moBt    sinewy    Second-Growth 
;  Hickory— »p/i(,  not- 
sawed.    You  can't 
be  dissatisflcd. 
J  guarantee 
;licm  all  (o 
limitl 


Two  Year  Guarantee 

30  Day  Free  Road  Test 

And,  in  addition  to  ail  that,  ray 
Direct -to- You  Plan  saves  yoo  $2o 
to  |40  on  every  vehicle  I  make. 

This  book  ahowa 

125  StyUs 


SEND  YOUR  NAME  ON  A  POSTAL  FOR  MY  BIG  BOOKI 

Get  the  facta  regarding  bu^(gy  price*.    Get  a  bugsy  that  wiU  mako  your  neighbors  ] 
green  with  envy— and  pay  |25  to  ^»0  less  fur  it.  . 

■  C   Widpa,  Prst     THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFC.  CO.,  Station  293,  Columbus,  Ohio  } 
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THALE'S  REGULATIVE  VACUUM  BEE-FEEDER 


Tho  Coming  Poodor  of  tho  Day. 

CIvos  Porfoot  Satisfaction  Evorywtioro. 

New  Ulm,  Texas.  March  26. 1914. 
Mr.  H.  H.  Thole,  M<nfwood,  Mo.:— I  receiTed  the  feeders. 
I  tell  you  ft  is  the  best  feeder  I  haTe  seen  so  far,  and  the  best 
one  that's  out.  I  could  have  sold  mine  directly  to  a  bee-keeper: 
but  I  gaTe  him  your  address,  and  also  the  prire  list  of  your 
feeders.  He  said  he  surely  would  have  some  feeders  of  your 
kind.  I  am  truly  yours.       Alkx.  A.  Kantz. 

Breeder  of  choice  Italian  queens. 

Let  me  double  your  honey  crop  by  stimulative 
brood -rearing  —  the  most  practical  method  known. 
Send  me  your  order  to-day.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded. 

TKRMS.  CASH  WITH  ORDKII 

Sample  Feeder;  witb  2  bodies  ooaiplete.  maO  postpaid,      $   49 

10  Foedert,  complete  with  10  bottles,  freicbt  or  express.       3.00 

25       ••  -25 7J0 

50       "  "50 15.00 

Extra  bottles  with  cork  vshre.  eacb 10 


H.  H.  THALE,  SSKRSVS::.  Box  G25,  MAYWOOD,  MISSOURI 

iMtorn  Buyers  S«n4  Orders  to  Isri  «.  NIohols,  Lysnsvlll*,  Mass.;  B.  H.  Msstoffs,  Ctfteon.  Ohio.  mn4  Harry 
'"  .....  ^^^   Wootorn  Buyors  Sontf  Ordors  to  D.  B.  Horsaorgora  Ordwsy,  Colo. 


ThelRWIHBit 


r/fis  Tra^  Mark  Means  Qua/if  y! 


Stamped  on  the 
»hanli  of  every 
genuine  IRWIN 


and  true.  That's 
the  Irwin. 


You  want  a  bit  that  you  can  rely  on — 
one  that's  right  in  pattern,  right  in 
temper — that  bores 
dean,  fast 


But  be  sure  you 
get  a  genuine  Irwin.    Do 
be  fooled  by   a  similarity  in 
pattern,  but   look  for  t'.te  trade  maik 
illustrated  above,  on  the  bit. 
'Cmnuinm  IRWiN  cuta  true,  clear  thru.  " 

THE  IRWIN  AUGER  BIT  CO.  Wilmington,  Ohio 


L    I    S  T  E  R   I  N  E 


AFTER  brushing  the  teeth,  it  is  important  that  the 
.  mouth  be  thoroughly  rinsed  with  a  good  mouth- 
wash. Listerine  is  the  ideal  antiseptic  preparation.  It 
cleanses  and  purifies  and  is  exceedingly  agreeable  and  re- 
freshing.    Use  it  every  day. 

All  druggists  Sill  Listerine. 
LAMBERT  PHARMACAL  COMPANY.  St.  Loula.  Mo. 
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DECREASE  THE  COST  OF  PRODUCING  COMB  HONEY  by  Using 
the  Rauchfuss  Combined  Section  Press  and  Foundation  Fastener. 

Put  up  your  sections  in  half  of  the  former  time.  Not  an  untried  novelty. 
Tlie  old-style  machine  is  used  by  hundreds  of  Western  comb-hnney  specialists:  the  new 
machine  is  better  and  cheaper.  By  parcel  post  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.,  IS.OO.  Satisfac- 
tion gruaranteed  or  your  monry  back.    Write  to-day  for  illustrated  circular  to 

The  Colorado  Honey  Producors'  Association,  1440  larkot  Street,  Denrer,  Colorado 


Qiimis  FBOM  CARAWAY'S  PRIZE-WINNING  STOCK 

THREE-BANDED  ITALIANS  READY  TO  MAIL  NOW 


Italians 

After  April  15 

After  May  10 

After  June  10      { 

1 

6 

12 

100 

1 

6 

12 

100 

1 

6 

12 

Untested.. 
Tested.  .. 

$1.00 
1.25 

600 

10.00 
1200 

75.00 

$  .90 
1.00 

$4  50 
5  00 

9.00 
10  00 

70  00 

$  .70 

$4.00 

$7  75 

Select  tested,  April  1  till  Nov.  1,  $2.00  each.  Breeders,  $5.00  each.  Bees  by  the 
pound,  after  May  10,  1  lb.  for  19.00;  10  lbs.,  $18.00;  100  lbs.,  $170.00.  Add  to  these 
the  price  of  queen  or  queens;  safe  arrival  g^uaranteed  within  five  davs'  journey  of  Mathis. 

My  three-banded  Italians  captured  first  prise  again  at  Dallas  State  Fair  and  the  Cot- 
ton Palace  Fair  at  Waco.     This  speaks  for  itself.     None  better. 

My  Stock. — I  secured  the  best  stock  obtainable;  and  when  you  pay  more  than  my 
prices  you  are  paying  that  much  extra.  I  sell  nothing  but  good  queens.  None  better.  I 
positively  guarantee  my  queens  to  please.     No  foul  brood  or  other  diseases. 

B.  M.  CARAWAY,  MATHIS,  TEXAS 

Maliils  First  Slat*  Bwik  mtf  TIm  A.  I.  Itoot  Com»my 


Queens^Bees 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  our  cele- 
brated Leather-colored  and  Golden  Italian 
Queens.  Bees  in  >^,  1,  and  2  lb.  pack- 
ages. Nuclei  in  1,9,  3,  or  5  frame,  either 
on  Dans,  or  Hoffman  frames.  Full  colo- 
nies in  8  or  10  frame  L.  hives  or  Danz. 
lO-frame  hives.  Write  at  once  for  special 
card  of  prices,  and  book  your  order  with 
us  early. 

Letter  of  endorsement  to  us  from  The 
A.  I.  Root  Co.: 

Medina.  Ohio,  Feb.  6, 1014. 
The  Penn  Co.,  Penn,  Miss.: 

Repljrinflr  to  yours  of  Feb.  8,  we  would  state 
that  we  have  bought  a  large  number  of  queens  of 
you.  We  have  found  them  uniformly  marked, 
and  of  a  good  stock;  in  fact,  they  are  flrst-class 
in  every  respect.  Another  thing,  we  have  always 
found  that  you  make  prompt  deliveries,  or  give 
us  notice  promptly  when  such  deliveries  could 
not  be  made.  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO., 

by  E.  K.  Root,  Vice-president. 


Get  our  prices  at  once.  .  .  .  The  largest 
queen  and  bee  yards  in  the  South. 


The  Penn  Co.,  Penn,  Mississippi 


QUEENS! 

Oulrln'8  Improved  Superior  Italian  Baas  and 
Queens.  .  .  They  are  Northern  Brad  and 
are  Hardy.    .    .    Over  20  Years  a  Breeder. 

I    Before  Jaly  lat   I     Affr  July  It 


Select  untested  . . . 

Tested 

Select  tested 

«-comb  nuclei 

»-conib  nuclei 

S-frame  colony .... 
10-fnune  colony... 
1-8  lb  pkgr.  beea... 
1-Ib.  pk^  beea 


1.00 
l.iW 
2.00 
8.60 
3.60 
6  00 
7.60 
1.60 
8.00 


6.00 
8.00 
10.00 
14.00 
80.00 
.10.00 
38.00 
7.00 
10.00 


18 


9.00 
16.00 
18.00 
86.00 
S6.00 


1 


.75 
1.00 
1.30 
8  85 
3.85 
6  00 
0.60 
1.60 
1.60 


i.OO 
600 
8.Q0 
18  00 
18.00 
86.00 
38.00 
6.00 
8.00 


9  00 
15.00 


BRBEDBRS— the  cream  selected  fh>m  our  en- 
lire  stock  of  outyards;  nothing  better.  These 
breeders  $5.00  each. 

Can  furnish  bee«  on  Danzenbaker  and  L.  or 
Hoffman  frames.  Do  not  write  for  lower  prices 
even  if  you  want  lOOO  queens  or  100  colooies. 
Price  is  already  low.  condderina  the  quality  of 
our  stock  and  prompt  service. 

Above  price  on  bees  by  pound,  nuclei,  and  col- 
onies, does  not  include  queen.  You  are  to  select 
such  queen  as  you  wish  with  the  bees,  and  add 
the  price. 

No  bees  by  pound  sent  out  till  first  of  June. 
Also  nuclei  and  colonies,  if  wanted  before  June 
1st,  add  m  per  cent  to  price  in  table. 

Breeders,  select  tested,  and  tested  queens  can 
be  sent  out  as  early  as  weather  will  permit. 

Send  for  testimonials.    Orders  booked  now. 

H.6.Quirin-the-l]ueen-Breeder 

BELLCVUE,  OHIO 
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GOLDEN  ITALIAN  Queens 

Reared  from  ittraiflrht  five-band  mothers,  mated  with  select  golden  drone?*,  s%  miles  (Vom  three-band  api- 
ary. These  queens  are  large,  visorous,  Hnd  prolific:  the  bees  irentic  and  hustleni,  and  are  noted  through- 
out the  U.  S.  as  a  disease- resisting  strain.    Purity  of  mating,  safe  arrival,  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 


QUEENS 

May  1st  to  June  1st 

June  1st  to  July  1st 

July  ist  to  Nov.  1st 

1 

« 

12 

1 

0 

1« 

1       1 

6 

19 

Untested 

$  125 

1  50 
«.00 
«.75 

$9.50 
7.50 
10.50 
15  00 

$11.50 
15.50 
18.50 
«7  00 

1  1.00 
1  25 
1  75 
«50 

$5.00 
«  50 
0.00 
IS  50 

$».00 
IS  00 
17.00 
«5.00 

$    .75 
1.00 
1.50 

$  4.00 
5.00 
8.00 
10.00 

$750 
9.00 
15.00 
18.00 

Select  Untested 

Tested            

SWect  Tested 

Breeders,  $S.OO  to $10.00. 

Queens  for  export  will  be  carefully  packed  in  long-distance  cages,  but  safe  arrival  is  not  guaranteed. 

BEN  G.  DAVIS,         SPRING  HILL,         TENNESSEE 


W.  H.  LAWS 

Is  prepared  to  take  care  of  all  your 
queen  orders  the  coming  season. 


Twepty-six  years  of  careful  breeding  places 
Laws*  queens  above  the  usual  standard. 

My  bees,  in  my  own  and  in  the  hands  of  others, 
have  taken  first  premiums  at  the  leading  fairs 
all  over  the  United  States;  and.  in  the  hands  of 
single  individuals,  have  gathered  over  a  car  of 
honey  in  one  season. 

Tested  queens  ready  now.    Each,  $1;  12  for  $10. 

Untested,  after  April  15,  breeding  queens,  about 
fifty  of  the  finest  ready  at  any  time:  each,  $5.00. 


W.  H.  LAWS.  BeevUle,  Bee  Co.,  Texas 


Marchant's  Island  Bred  Queens 

Bred  from  selected  mothers,  and  mated  to 
isolated  drones  of  a  different  strain.  My  ahn 
is  qualitv  and  not  quantity.  So  if  you  want 
any  of  these  choice  purely  mated  three-banded 
Italian  oueens  order  now  or  vou  may  not  get 
them  as  I  am  going  to  rear  only  a  limited  aom- 
ber.  No  disease,  and  your  money  back  if  not 
satisfied.  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  use  my  queens, 
which  is  proof  of  their  Quality. 

No  need  to  write  for  lower  prices. 

Reference,  The  American  Exchange  Bank  of 
this  city. 

Prices — Untested,  single,  $1.50;  6  for  $6.00; 
12  for  $10.00;  in  lots  of  25  or  more,  75  els. 
each.  Select  tested,  $8.00.  Breeders,  $5.00 
and  $10.00. 

A.  B.  Marchairt,  .  .  Apilachlcola,  Florida 


Taylor's  1914  Three  -  banded    Extra  Select  Tested  Queens  $2.50  Each 

ITALIAN  QUEENS 

Now  ready  to  mail:  90  years*  careful  breeding  for  the 
be^t  honey-iratherers.  None  better.  Prolific,  and  hon- 
er-fcetters.  We  fill  all  orders  promptly.  Untested, 
$1.00  cacb,  or  flO  a  dosen.  Tested,  $1.86  each,  or  $12.00  a  dosen. 
Select  tasted.  $1.60  each  or  $15.00  a  dosen.  Breeders,  the  best. 
96  00  each.    Send  all  orders  to 

J.  W.  TAYLOR  &  SON,      BMvillt,  Bm  Co.,  T«xm 

SAVE  YOUR  QUEENLESS  COLONIES 

Intrcxluce  a  vigorous  tested  queen.     We  can 
supply  them  by  Rm-BN  Mail  for  $1.00  each. 

UNTESTED  queens,  ready  April  15, 

sin^rle  queen,  $1.00:  $D.oo  per  dozen. 

No  disease.    Satisfaction  iruaranteed. 

J.  W.  K.  SHAW  t  CO.,     LOREAUVILLE,  LOUISIANA 


Will  make  good  breeders.  Guaranteed  to  give  satisfac- 
tion. Untested  queens,  75  cts.  each;  $7.50  per  dozen. 
Tested,  $1.50.  Choice  breeders,  $S.OO.  Nuclei.  $l.t5ner 
frame,  jrood  supply  of  bee«  Half  pound  bees  with 
queen,  ^.00.  Bees,  $1.50  per  lb.,  no  queen:  full  weight. 
Pull  colony  in  eight-frame  hive  with  queen,  $OJM);  in 
ten- frame,  $7  50.    Best  mail  and  express  service  in  the 

South.    Only  18  hours  to  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
THK  SroVKR  APIARIKS,  MAYHCW,  MISSISSIPPI 


BUY  CARNIOUNS  IN  CARNIOU 


Pare  Oarnioian  Alpine  bees.    Write 

In  Bnirllsh  for  booklet  and  Price 

lint.   ■.    .    Awarded  M  honors. 


JOHANN  SmQAR. 

P.  O.  WoekoliMr  PolstrHx.  Uppor 

(Rrala), 


DOOUniE  g  CLARK 

are  booking  orders  for  choice  Italian 
Breeding  Queens,  ready  to  be  sent 
out  about  May  1 .    Send  for  circular. 

MARIETTA,  Onondaga  Co.,  Naw  York 


Arcimekln's  FINE  ITALIAN  QUEENS 

THRKK  BANDKD 

Bred  for  Persistent  Profitable  Production  of  Honey. 
Prolific,  hardy,  grentle.  The  bee  for  pleasure  or  profit. 
One  customer  says,  "Your  queen  soon  had  her  ten 
frames  running  over  with  l)ee9  that  are  hustlers."  Cells 
built  in  strong  two-story  colonies,  and  mated  by  best- 
known  methods.  No  disease.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. Orders  filled  promptly.  Ready  May  20.  Un- 
tested, $1.00  each:  six  for  $5.50:  dozen,  $10.00.  Select 
tested,  $9.00  each. 

J.  F.  Arohdokln,  Rt.  7,  St.  Josoph,  Mo. 
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Classified   Advertisements 

Notices  will  be  Inserted  in  these  olamifled  columns  at 
16  cents  per  line.  AdTertisements  intended  for  this 
department  can  not  be  less  than  two  lines,  and  should 
not  exceed  Ave  lines,  and  yon  must  say  you  want  your 
adreitisement  In  the  Classified  C!olnmns  or  we  will  not 
be  responsible  for  errors. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  FOB  SALE 


Fob  Salb. — Finest  auality  buckwheat  hooey  in 
csna  and  kegt.     OloTer  honey  all  sold. 

0.  J.  Baldbidob,  Kendaia,  N.  Y. 

Fob  Salb. — No.  1  white  comb,  $3.00  per  case; 
fancy,  $3.25;  24  Danz.  sections  to  case,  six  cases  to 
carrier.  Wilby  A.  Latshaw,  Carlisle,  Ind. 

Fob  Salb. — 8000  lbs.  of  fine  extracted  honey  in 
60-lb.  cans,  9  cts.  per  lb.  Geobgb  Rauoh,  Orange 
Moonuin  Bee  Farm,  Gnttenberg,  N.  J. 

No.  1  aster  honey,  delicions  flavor;  fine  for  table 
nse.     In  60-lb.  cans,  7  cts.,  f.  o.  b.  Brooksrille. 

H.  0.  Lbb,  BrooksTille,  Ky. 


HONET  AND  WAX  WANTED 


Wanted. — Comb,  extracted  honey,  and  beeswax. 
R.  A.  BuBNETT  A  Co.,  173  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago. 

Wanted. — Comb  honey  and  beeswax.  State  what 
yon  haye  and  price.    J.  E.  Habbis,  Morristown,  Tenn. 

Wanted. — Honey,  extracted  and  comb.  Will  buy 
or  handle  on  comnusaion.  Beeawax — will  pay  high- 
est price.   HiLDBETH  &  Sbgblkbn,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Wanted. — Best  grade  white-cloyer  and  buckwheat 
extracted  honey  in  cans  or  small  barrels;  the  square 
flye-gallon  can,  two  cans  to  the  case,  preferred.  Send 
saoLple,  and  quote  best  cash  price  deliyered  f.  o.  b. 
Medina,  also  i.  o.  b.  Chicago,  HI.  Can  use  quite  a 
large  quantity  of  both  grades. 

The  a.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


FOB  SALE 


Fob  Sale. — ^A  full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  Root's 
prices.  A.  L.  Healy,  Mayaguea,  Porto  Rico. 

Fob  Sale. — ^Full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  factory 
prices.  £.  M.  Dunkel,  Osceola  Mills,  Pa. 

Fob  Sale. — ^Full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  factory 
prices.  Elmeb  W.  Palmeb,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 

Sixty-day  Sbbd  Oats.  Heayy  yielders.  Very  early, 
including  a  cloyer  catch.  Recleaned.  Sacks  free.  90c. 
10  bu.  or  over,  75c.  Gail  T.  Abbott,  Rt.8,  Medina,  O. 

New  crop  of  extra-fine  quality  alfalfa  seed,  $6.50 
per  bushel;  sacks,  25  cts.  extra;  also  some  sweet- 
clover  seed.  R.  L.  Snodobass,  Augusta,  Kan. 

Fob  Sale. — Better  hivee  for  less  money.  Beekeep- 
ers' supplies  and  standard-bred  Italian  bees.  Write 
for  catalog.        A.  E.  Bubdick^  Sunnyside,  Wash. 


Fob  Sale. — Root's  goods  at  factory  prices.  Freeh 
stock  and  prompt  accurate  service.  Let's  get  ac> 
quainted.     L.  W.  Cbovatt,  box  184.  Savannah,  Ga. 

"  Root "  bee  supplies,  "American"  honey-cans,  and 
"Weed  Process"  foundation  exchanged  for  beeswax 
and  honey.     Cash  prices  on  request. 

SuPEBiOB  Honey  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 
(Branch  at  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho.) 


Fob  Salb. — ^Empty  aeoond-hand  cans,  two  cam  to 
er  case. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


the  case;  good  as  new;  26  cts.  per  case. 
0.  H.  W.  Webbb  a  Co.    '"* 


Beeke^ers,  let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  Iutm. 
smokers,  foundation,  veils,  etc   JThey  are  nice  snd 


cheap. 


White  Mro.  Co.,  Greenyille,  Texas. 


We  are  among  the  largest  growers  of  alaike  elorer 
in  this  country,  and  offer  good  clean  seed.    Bushel, 
$11.00;  half  bushel,  $6.76 ;  peck,  $3.00. 
C.  J.  Baldbidoe,  Homestead  Farm,  Kendaia,  N.  Y. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.'s  Canadian  Honsei,  DadBnt 
foundation,  bees,  queens,  honey,  wax,  pouHry  aup- 
pliee,  seeds.  Write  for  a  caUlqg.  'the  Ohas.  E. 
HOPPEB  Co.,  186  Wright  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Fob  Sale. — Smokers  and  feeders  slightly  damag- 
ed b^  flood,  at  one-half  catalog  price.  Bargains. 
Mention  what  you  want  and  enclose  remittance.  We 
reserve  right  to  substitute. 

E.  W.  Peibob,  Zaneaville,  Ohio. 

Fob  Sale. — 22  IH -story  second-hand  Danz.  hive^ 
brood-frames,  and  section-holders,  practically  good 
as  new;  $1.50  each,  H  of  list  price;  5  one-story, 
$1.00.  Bees  were  transferred;  combs  and  frames 
boiled  to  melt  wax.    No  disease. 

A.  Mottai,  Utics,  HL 


WANTS  AND  EXCHANGES 


Wanted. — To  buy  bees. 

B.  F.  Howabd,  Tyre»  Mich. 

Wanted. — Bees  for  cash.  Give  particulars  and 
price.     £.  Maok,  3318  N.  Nagle  Ave.,  Chicago,  SL 

Wanted. — ^To  buy  a  yard  of  bees  in  Eastern  New 
York.        O'CONNELL,  571  39th  St,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Wanted. — ^To  buy  one  or  more  apiaries  in  agood 
location.  A.  Cabdbb,  Constance,  E!^. 

Wanted. — Bees  in  lots  of  25  to  800  eotonSes, 
preferably  within  250  miles  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  W.  SlClTH,  Birmingham,  Mich. 

To  Sell  ob  Wobk  on  Shabes. — Small  bee-farm 
in  good  shape  for  increase.     Write  for  particulars. 
W.  T.  KEE8B,  Rt  3,  Cardington,  Ohio. 

Wanted. — ^To  sell  untested  queens  from  my  su- 
perior clover-strain  Italians  in  quantities. 

I.  F.  MiLLEB,  BrookviUe,  Pa. 

Will  exchange  three  50-egg  cycle  hatchers,  like 
new,  for  bees. 

G.  SOHBADEB,  Queens  Btv^  Ehnhurst,  N.  Y. 

Fine  Buff  Orpington  hens,  exhibition  birds,  lirsd 
from  Madison  Square  winnersi  trap-nested,  finest 
quality.     Will  exchange  for  lulian  bees. 

S.  E.  Wasbon,  Rome,  GNl 

Wanted. — Best  offer  on  thirty  12-seetion  safety 
cases  of  No.  1  to  fancy  clover-heartsease  honey 
placed  in  our  hands  for  disposal.  Color  Ught  as 
average  clover.     E.  W.  Pbibob,  ZanesviUe,  Ohiow 

To  ExOHANQB. — Ping-pong  and  cabinet;  4x7 
studio  camera  with  stand;  fine  Voightlander  studio 
lens;  value  of  outfit  with  above  lens,  $45.00.  Will 
sell  for  cash,  $38.00,  or  exchange  offers  for  bses 
and  poultry  or  heney. 

0.  L.  Hill,  May's  Landing,  N.  J. 

Wanted. — ^To  furnish  every  beekeeper  within  500 
miles  of  Boise,  Idaho,  with  the  best  and  cheaoest  bee 
supplies  on  the  market,  quality  eontidwed.  Send  ma 
your  order  or  a  list  of  your  requirements  for  1914. 
Our  catalog  and  price  list  will  be  mailed  to  you  free. 
Order  early  and  get  the  discounto. 

C.  E.  Shbivbb,  Boise,  Idaho. 
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REAL  ESTATE 

Foe  SAiiX. — Well-established  paying  bees  and  poul- 
try plant  near  Chicago.     P.  Augustin,  Orland,  111. 

Virginia  fertile  farms,  $15  an  acre  up.  Easy 
payments.  Send  names  of  two  friends  interested  in 
Virginia,  and  receive  our  beautiful  magazine  one 
year  free.  F.  H.  LaBaumb,  Agr'l  Agt.  Norfolk  A 
westam  Ry.,  Boom  246,  N.&W.  Bldg.,  Boanoke,  Ya. 

Alfalfa,  Corn,  and  Hogs  are  rapidly  making 
farmers  in  the  Southeastern  States  wealthy.  The 
South  is  the  new  "  com  belt "  and  the  natural 
realm  of  '*  king  alfalfa."  Act  quickly  while  land 
prices  are  so  extremely  low,  vahiee  rapidly  advanc- 
mg.  Farm  lists  and  **  Southern  Field "  magazine 
sent  free.  M.  V.  Riohasds,  Land  and  Ind.  Agt., 
Southern  Ry.,  Room  27,  Washington,  D.  C. 


BEES  AND  QUEENS 


Phelps'  Oolden  Italian  Queens  will  please  you.  C. 
W.  PSELP8  &  Son,  3  Wilcox  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  7. 

Pure  Italian  bees  or  their  hybrids,  in  L.  10 
frames,  wired,  full  foundation,  1  or  100. 

Jos.  Waulath,  Antioch,  Cal. 

Connecticut  queens,  8-banded  Italians  only;  large 
and  vigorous ;  ready  Mar  15.     Price  list. 

W.  K.  RooKWBiiL,  Bloomfleld,  Ct. 

Oolden  Italian  queens,  about  May  1.    Tested,  $1; 
select,  $1.25 :  untested,  70  cts.  each:  dozen,  $8.00. 
D.  T.  OA8TXB,  Rt.  2,  Randleman,  N.  C. 

Golden  yellow  Italian  queens  my  specialty.  Un- 
tested. $1.00;  tested,  $1.50.  Reacb"  April  1.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed      E.  A.  Simmons,  Greenville,  Ala. 

Leather-colored  Italian  queens  June  15.  Circular 
free.  No  foul  brood.  1,  85  cts.;  6,  $4.50:  dozen, 
$8.00.  D.  G.  Little,  Hartley,  Iowa. 

lliree-frame  nucleus  for  sale  with  queen,  $2.50; 
3  or  more,  $2.25,  on  Lanntroth  frames;  commence 
to  ship  about  May  15.       W.  H.  Stanley.  Dixon,  HI. 

Phelps'  Golden  Italian  Bees  are  hustlers.  C.  W. 
Phelps  &  Son,  3  Wilcox  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  T. 

Fob  Sale. — 200  colonies  of  Italian  bees  at  $5.00 
per  colony.  G.  H.  Adams, 

Spring  and  Central  Ave.,  Troy,  N.  T. 

Three-band  Italian  queens.  Tested,  $1.00;  un- 
tested, 75  cts.     Ready  May  15. 

S.  Cliox,  Mt.  Jackson,  Ya. 

Golden  Italian  queens,  $1.25  each;  six  for  $6.00; 
untested;  10th  to  15th  April. 

J.  B.  Case,  Port  Orange,  Fla. 

Fob  Sale.— 40  colonies  Italian  bees  in  ten-frame 
Langstroth  hives,  wired  Hoffman  frames.     No  dis- 
J.  B.  Ratoliitb.  Amboy,  Minn. 


Fob  Sale. — 50  to  75  colonies,  strong  in  bees  and 
honey,  free  from  disease  in  L.  hives,  at  Oakfield, 
Wis.     Address  B.  W.  Wells,  Grand  Rapids,  Wis. 

Fob  Sale. — Italian  bees,  1  lb.  with  queen,  $2.25 ; 
1  frame  with  queen,  $2.00.  Queens  75  cts.  each. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed;  30-page  catalog  with  be- 
ginner's outnt,  for  stamp.  The  Dbboy  Tatlob  Co., 
Newark,  fl.  Y.,  (formerly  Lyons). 
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Fob  Sale. — TeU'frame  Root  chaff  hives  complete. 
True-bred  Italian  bees,  wintered  outdoors,  fine  con- 
dition, cheap.     Retiring  from  business. 

Db.  Johnston,  Suffern,  N.  Y. 


Fob  Sale. — 18  Italian  swarms  free  from  disease; 
preferably  in  lots  of  five  or  more.  Prices,  $5.00 
and  $7.00,  according  to  hive. 

E.  R.  Thomas,  Nashotah,  Wis. 


Fob  Sale. — Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce 
golden  bees;  for  gentleness  and  honey-gathering  they 
are  equal  to  any.  Every  queen  guaranteed.  Price 
$1.00;  6  for  $5.00.    Wm.  S.  Babnett,  Bamett's,  Ya. 


Fob  Sale. — Italian  queens,  bees  by  pound.  De- 
scriptive list  free.  Apiaries  under  State  inspection. 
Leaflets,  "How  to  Introduce  Queens,"  15  cents; 
"  How  to  Increase,"  15  cents;  both  25  cents. 

E.  E.  Mott,  Glenwood,  Mich. 


Mv  queens  are  bred  from  imported  mother.     For 

fentlenesB  and  honey-gathering  they  are  unexcelled, 
rnteeted,  1,  75  cts.;  6,  $4.25;  12,  $8.00.     Safe  ar- 
rival.      Address  W.  J.  Fobbhand,  Ft.  Deposit,  Ala. 


1914  Queens. — Moore's  strain  of  leather-colored 
Italians  in  April  at  75  cts.  Also  bees  by  the  pound, 
nuclei,  tested  queens.  Write  for  nricee  on  nuclei. 
Address  Oodtn  Bee  and  Honet  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 


Fob  Sale. — 50  full  colonies  pure  Italian  bees  in 
eight-frame  Dovetailed  hives  with  Hoffman  frames 
at  $6.00  each.  All  queens  last-vear  Moore.  Hives 
in  good  condition,  painted.     No  oisease. 

F.  A.  Gbay,  Redwood  Falls,  Minn. 


Queens  and  bees  for  sale. — See  our  large  adver- 
tisement elsewhere  in  this  journal,  and  read  The  A. 
I.  Root  Co.  letter  to  us  regarding  our  queens.  Write 
at  once  for  large  bee  and  queen  circular. 

The  Penn  Co.,  Penn,  Miss. 


Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce  golden  bees, 
the  brightest  kind,  gentle,  and  as  good  honey-gather- 
ers as  can  be  found.  Each,  $1.00;  six,  $5.00;  tested, 
$2.00 ;  breeders,  $5.00  to  $10.00. 

J.  B.  Bbookwbll,  Barnett's,  Va. 


Queens  ready  in  May.   J.  E.  Hand  strain  of  three- 
band  Italians,  bred  for  gentleness,  honey-gathering, 
wintering,  and  long  life.  Write  for  price  list  and  free 
booklet.  How  to  Transfer,  Get  Honey  and  Increase. 
J.  M.  Ginoebioh,  Arthur,  HI.. 


Phelps'  Golden  Italian  Queens  combine  the  qual- 
ities yon  want.  They  are  great  honey-gatherers, 
beautiful  and  gentle.  Mated,  $1.00;  six,  $5.00; 
tested,  $3.00;  breeders,  $5.00  and  $10.00.  C.  W. 
Phelps  &  Son,  3  Wilcox  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Golden  and  three-band  Italian  and  Carniolan 
queens  ready  to  ship  after  April  1.  Tested,  $1.00; 
3  to  6,  05  cts.  each;  6  to  12  or  more,  00  cts.  each. 
Untested,  75  cts.  each;  8  to  6,  70  cts;  6  or  more, 
65  cts.  each.  Bees,  per  lb.,  $1.50;  nuclei,  per  frame, 
$1.50.     C.  B.  Bankston,  Buffalo,  Leon  Co.,  Tex. 


Golden  and  three-banded  Italians,  ready  March  1. 
They  have  been  bred  for  three  points — ^prolificness, 
gentleness  and  honey-gathering  qualities.  Select  un- 
tested, each,  75  cts.;  six,  $4.25;  12,  $8.25;  50, 
132.50;  100.  $60.00.  Tested,  $1.50;  select  tested, 
$2.00;  three-banded  breeders,  $4.00;  golden  breed- 
ers, $5.00.  Gabden  City  Apiaby  Co., 

Rt.  8,  Box  86,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
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Try  Forehand's  three-band  Italian  queens.  They 
are  raUed  from  imported  stock,  unexcelled  for  honey 
and  f^ntleness.  One  untested,  75  ct«. ;  6,  $4.25;  12, 
$8.00.  Send  me  your  order;  and  if  not  satisfied  1 
will  return  money.     Safe  arrival. 

^.  FOBJCHAND,  Rt.  2,  Brewton,  Ala. 

Fob  Salb. — California  Italian  queens,  Goldens, 
and  Three-banders  by  return  mail  after  March  15; 
select  untested,  75  ct«. ;  12,  $8.00;  tested,  fl.OO: 
breeders,  $3.00.  Beee  by  the  pound  a  specialty, 
ready  April  1 ;  1  lb.,  $1.25;  2  Ibu.,  $2.25;  large  lots, 
less.  Booking  orders  now.  Deliveries  and  satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Correspondence  solicited.  Circular 
free.     J.  E.  Wing,  155  Schiele  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Cal 

Good  Qubens. — Qood  aueens  are  a  real  necessity 
in  any  apiary  if  beet  results  are  to  be  expected.  The 
old  leather-colored  three-band  Italians  have  proven 
themctelves*  to  be  the  best  general-purpose  bee  extant. 
These  I  can  supply  in  any  quantity  you  may  wish. 
Untested.  $1.00  each;  $4.25  for  six;  $8.00  per  dor. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction.  All  orders  will  have 
prompt  attention.     E.  J.  Atchlkv,  Blooraington,  Cal. 

For  Salk. — Swarms  of  young  Italian  bees  in 
packages.  Replace  winter  losses  and  strengthen 
weak  colonies  with  healthy  young  bees;  %-lb. 
packages.  90  cts.  each;  1-lb.  packages,  $1.25  each; 
2-lb.  packages,  $2.45  each.  Young  untested  Italian 
queens,  the  three-banded  hustlers,  75  cts.  each.  We 
guarantee  safe  arrival.  No  disease.  For  large 
quantities  write  for  wholesale  prices. 

Bbown  &  Berry,  Hayneville.  Ala. 

Bbbs  and  Queens. — Queens  bred  from  Doolit 
tie's  best  stock,  untested,  60  cts.  each;  $6,50  per 
dozen ;  $50  per  100.  Same  stock  of  year-old  queens 
removed  from  our  colonies  to  prevent  swarming,  50 
cts.  each;  $5.40  per  dozen;  $40  per  100.      Delivery 

Guaranteed.  Nuclei,  two-frame,  $1.50;  three-frame, 
2.00.  Add  price  of  above  queens  wanted.  We 
have  a  rare  bargain  of  apiary  of  several  hundred 
colonies  of  bees  for  sale  on  easy  terms.  Particulars 
on  request.       Spknobr  Apiaries  Co..  Nordhoff.  Cal 

Famous  North  Carolina  bred  Italian  queens  for 
sale. — (Red  clover  three-banders);  honey -gatherers 
good  as  the  best.  Strictly  reared  from  Geo.  B. 
Howe's  best  breeders,  mated  with  Root's,  Moore's, 
Davis'  select  drones ;  bees  that  get  the  honey ;  free  of 
disease.  Untested,  1,  75  cts.;  dozen,  $7.50.  Select 
untested,  1,  $1.00;  dozen,  $9.00.  Tested,  1,  $1.25 
Select  tested,  $1.50.  Extra  select  tested,  $2.00. 
Breeders,  $3.00  to  $5.00. 

H.  B.  Murrav,  Lilerty.  N.  C. 


For  Sale. — Early  swarms  at  fall  prices;  ^  lb. 
bees,  $1.00;  1  lb.  bees,  $1.50.  Add  price  of  queen 
if  wanted.  Untested  three-band  Italian  queen,  75 
cts.  each;  tested  Italian  queens,  $1.25  each.  These 
are  bred  from  best  honey-gathering  strain.  No  dis 
ease.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  best  way  for  Northern  hon 
ey  producers  to  increase  and  improve  their  stock. 
Delivery  begins  about  April  5.  Capacity,  40  swarms 
per  day.  W.  D.  A  chord,  Fitzpatrick,  Ala. 

Many  men  of  many  minds;  but  the  minds  of  prac- 
tical beekeepers  are  turned  toward  the  old  reliable 
three-band  Italians.  We  have  them  in  their  purity, 
new  blood,  new  importation.  Untested  queens  from 
March  to  June,  $1.00  each;  $4.25  for  six,  or  $8.00 
per  dozen;  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  to  all  cus- 
tomers. Write  for  prices  on  large  quantities.  You 
do  not  have  to  return  dead  bees  to  us — just  state  it 
so  on  a  postal  card,  and  queens  dead  on  arrival  will 
be  replaced  promptly. 

The  Golden  Rule  Bee  Co.,  Rialto,  Cal 


Early  Queens. — Tliose  who  desire  early  queens 
can  be  supplied  by  sending  orders  to  us.  Only  three 
band  Italians  stand  the  severe  test  against  diseases. 
and  our  bees  are  clean.  Untested  queens,  $1.00 
each;  $4.25  for  six;  $8.00  per  dozen.  Always  safe 
arrival  and  satisfaction  to  everybody.  If  you  desire 
queens  in  large  lots  early,  better  let  us  book  you  as 
soon  as  convenient,  and  money  can  be  sent  when 
queens  are  wanted.  Your  check  is  good,  or  any  way 
you  wish  to  remit. 

The  Rialto  Honey  Co.,  Box  73,  Rialto,  Cal. 


GLEANINGS  IN   BEE   CULTURE 

POULTBT 


Buckeye  Incubators,  Kant  Krowd  Hoover,  let  me 
tell  you  about  them.     E.  O.  Waltz,  Medina.  Ohio. 

Eggs  for  hatching.  S.  O.  White  Orpingtons.  Bta^ 
ing  list  free.    Jas.   R.   Lampson,  Box  B,   Medina.  O. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  eggs,  bred  to  weigh  and  lay. 
$1.00  for   15.  Paul  Funk,  Warsaw,  •  Ohio. 

R.  C.  B.  Leghorns. — 15  eggs,  $1.00;  100.  $3.50 
Great  layers.     Frank  Rasmusen,  Greenville.  Mich. 

Stock  and  eiggs  for  sale,  all  leading  varieties;  also 
geese  and  Belgian  hares.     Catalog  free. 

Levi  Stumb,  Richland  Center,  Pa. 

Barred  Rock  eggs.  $2.00  for  15.  from  high-class 
exhibition  stock,  both  matings.  Alplaur  Bbe  and 
Poultry  Farm,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Pure-bred  Indian  Runner  ducks,  snow-white  e^^B, 
15  for  $1.00;   100  for  $6.00.     J.  C.  Wheblbr, 

921  Austin  Boul,  Oak  Park,  IlL 

Lbohorns. — Eggs  for  hatching.  S.  C.  W.  Leg- 
horns, $5.00  per  100;  $1.00  per  15.  Send  for  cata- 
log. WooDWOBTH  Farm,  Wilton,  Ct, 

Egos. — 20  for  $1.00;  leading  varieties  prize  poul- 
try, pigeons,  hares,  etc.  Booklet  tree.  I^rge  illus- 
trated catalog,   10  cts.     F.  G.  WiLB,  Telford,  Pa. 

Sicilian  Buttercups.  One  utility  flock.  Eggs. 
$2.50  per  15;  unsatisfactory  hatches  replaced  at 
half  price.  Walter  M.  Adema,  Berlin.  Mich. 

For  Sale. — Sicilian  Buttercup  eggs  for  hatching, 
$2.00  per  15  eggs. 

L.  S.  GRIQG8,  711  Avon  St.,  Flint,  Mich. 

S.  C.  White  Minorca*.  $3.00  per  15;  R.  C.  Buff 
Leghorns.  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  and  Partridge 
Wyandottes,  $1.00  per  15. 

HiLLCBEST  Farms,  Winchester,  Ind. 

Corning  Strain  direct^  8.  C.  W.  Leghorn  eggs  and 
day-old  chicks  for  sale.     The  strain  that  weigh,  lay, 
and  pay.     Also  B.  P.  Rocks  at  farmer's  prices. 
F.  J.  Armstrong,  Nevada,  Ohio 

Runner  Duck  Eggs. — Fawn,  white-egg  strain.  $1 
p?r  12  eggs.  Single-comb  R.  I.  Red  eggs,  and  day 
old  chicks.     Tompkins  strain. 

Sarah  Widrig.  Rt.  29.  Burt,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  W.  Orpington  eggs,  15,  $3.00;  30,  $5.00- 
direct  from  Kellerstrass  ancestors  of  **  Peggy,  $10, 
000  hen."  Also  Indian  Runner  duck  eggs,  10  cts. 
each,  white  and  fawn.    I.  F.  Miller,  Brookville.  Pa 

White  Wyandottes. — From  heavy  laying  strain. 
$2.00  and  $3.00  per  setting.  Two  matings,  both 
headed  by  Cleveland   1914  winners. 

N.  P.  Nichols,  Medina.  Ohio 

Ro\al  Blue  Orpingtons.  Nicholson  strain.  Bine 
Andalusians;  also  pure-white  Indian  Runner  ducks. 
blue-ribbon  winners.  E^gs  for  sale.  Write  me  for 
spei'ial  prices  and  description. 

H.  R.  Rohb,  Buckhannon,  W.  Va. 

F^ggs  from  blue-ribbon  stock  of  the  famous  Amer- 
ican Standard  I.  R.  ducks.  The  greatest  layers 
known.     Eggs.  $1.00  per  dozen. 

H.  C.  Lee.  BrooksviUe,  Ky. 

Runner  and  Pekin  Ducklings  and  hatching  eggs. 
White-egg  .strain.  Blue-ribbon  stock.  Also  drakes. 
Catalog  for  stamp. 

The  Deroy  Taylor  Co.,  Newark,  N.  Y. 

Sicilia.n  Buttercups. — World's  champion  lajera. 
Lay  large  white  eggs.  Very  handsome,  and  the  tam- 
est of  all  breeds  of  poultry ;  larger,  and  eat  only  half 
iks  much  as  Leghorns.  Tlioroughbred  stock  for  sale 
theiip.     Hatching  eggs,  $2.00  pt»r  15. 

Hknry  Woodworth,  Box  505,  I'heboygan,  Mich. 

LJiyiu^eu  uy   ^»_^  V-^  V^Vt  Iv^ 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

Fob  Salk. — 3%  x.5^  camera  and  Edison  phono- 
graph. E.  B.  Pay,  Alexandria,  Mmn. 

Fbkb  Catalog  of  nursery  stock.  Five  beet  glad- 
ioli, postpaid,  30  ct«.;  five  beet  dahlias,  postpaid, 
40  ctB.  M.  S.  Pbbkiks,  Danvers,  Mass. 

Fob  Salb. — Dahlia  roota,  2  cts.  each  and  up — 
sreen  flowering,  and  100  other  colors.  Soy  beans, 
Thornlem  raspberry.     Circular  free. 

Jacob  McQubbn,  Baltic,  Ohio. 

Fob  Salb. — Eastman  Panoram  Kodak,  4  x  12 ; 
value  $16.00;  good  order.  Will  exchange  for  beet? 
by  the  pound  and  untested  queens  or  oflFers. 

C.  L.  Hill,  May's  Landing,  N.  J. 


HELP  wanted 


Wanted. — Reliable  man  of  good  habits  to  work 
with  bees  the  coming  season.  State  age,  experience, 
and  wages  first  letter. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Bbb  Co.,  Forsyth,  Mont. 

Wanted. — Man  (married  preferred)  experienced 
in  queen-raising;  employment  by  the  year  on  a 
salary  and  percentage. 

OoDEK  Bbb  and  Honby  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Wanted. — Young  man  who  has  had  experience 
producing  comb  honey  in  large  apiaries,  to  work  for 
me  coming  season.  Will  lease  all  the  bees  good  map 
is  capable  of  manag[ing  for  season  1915.  Must  be 
live  wire  and  ambitious;  give  experience  and  refer- 
ence. Habby  Cbawpobd,  Broomfield,  Colo. 


BEEKEEPEBS'  DIBEOTOBY 


If  you  need  queens  by  return  mail  send  to  J.  W. 
K.  Shaw   A  Co.,  Loreauville,  Iheria  Parish,  La. 

Nutmeg  Italian  queens,  leather  color,  after  June 
1,  $1.00  by  return  mail.     A.  W.  Yatbs,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Well-bred  bees  and  queens.     Hives  and  supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  Cook,  70  Cortlandt  St.  New  York. 

(^UEBNS. — Improved  red-clover  Italians  bred  for 
business.  June  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  queens,  75c 
each;  dozen,  $8.00;  select,  $1.00  each;  dozen,  $10; 
tested  queens,  $1.25  each;  dozen,  $12.00.  Safe  ar- 
rival and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H.  C.  Clemons,  Boyd,  Ky. 


A   REMARKABLE   SOURCE. 

Look  to  any  quarter,  and  you  will  not  find  quite 
the  same  quality  and  quantity  of  reading-matter  as 
in  the  unique  combination  provided  by  The  Youth's 
Companion.  In  provision  and  purpose  it  is  the  ideal 
home  paper.  Live  and  wholesome  fiction.  Articles 
of  inspiration  by  men  who  have  achieved.  Informa- 
tion at  hand  that  busy  people  want.  Enough  of 
editorial  comment,  of  science,  and  of  events  to  keep 
one  abreast  of  the  day.  Special  Family  Pages,  Bo>'s' 
Pages,  Girls'  Pages.  The  editorial  page  is  unsur- 
passed by  that  of  any  publication.  This  year  there 
are  to  be  eight  fine  serials,  250  shorter  stories,  be- 
sides articles  of  travel  and  information,  and  1000 
bits  of  fun. 

A  year  of  The  TotAh'a  Companion  as  it  is  to-day 
will  make  the  finest  investment  for  your  family,  in- 
cluding all  ages. 

If  you  do  not  know  The  Companion,  let  us  send 
you  three  current  issues  free,  that  you  may  thor- 
oughly test  the  paper's  quality. 

THE   YOUTH'S   COMPANtON, 

144  Berkeley  St.,  Boston,   MaH.s. 

^ew  Hubsrriptions  Received  at  this  O^ce. 
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IHIBLICATIONS  ON 

BEE  CULTURE 


The 
low 


/PiMM  iiM  ooapMi  b«tow.  •lMOll-\ 
Vlos  lh«  n«inb«rs  of  Itoms  wantoo./ 

pamphlets  and  booklets  listed  be- 

are  of  more  than  ordinary  interest. 

MY  FIRST  SEASON'S  EXPERIENCE 
WITH  THE  HONEYBEE.  By  the  "Spec- 
tator," of  the  OiUlook,  of  New  York.  A 
ten-page  leaflet  detailing  the  experiences 
of  this  well-known  writer.  You  will  read 
the  leaflet  through  before  you  lay  it  down. 
Free. 

THE  BEEKEEPER  AND  FRUIT- 
GROWER. A  15-page  booklet  giving  ac- 
tual facts  regarding  the  value  of  bees  to 
fruit,  and  showing  how  beekeeping  may 
be  doubly  profitable  to  the  fruit-grower. 
Fruit-growers  are  realizing  as  never  be- 
fore the  necessity  of  having  honeybees  in 
close  proximity  to  their  blossoming  fruit. 
Free. 

CATALOG  OF  BEEKEEPERS'  SUP- 
PLIES. Our  complete  catalog  will  be 
mailed  free  to  any  address  on  request. 

SPRING  MANAGEMENT  OF  BEES. 
A  14-page  booklet  detailing  the  experi- 
ences of  some  successful  beekeepers,  and 
giving  instructions  on  this  ofttimes  per- 
plexing matter.     Price  10  cts. 

HABITS  OF  THE  HONEYBEE.  By 
Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips.  A  somewhat  scientific 
handling  of  tne  habits  and  anatomy  of 
the  bee.     Price  10  cents. 

HOW  TO  KEEP  BEES.  A  book  of 
228  pages  detailing  in  a  most  interesting 
manner  the  experiences  of  a  beginner  in 
such  a  way  as  to  help  other  beginners. 
Price  $1.00  postpaid. 

THE  A  B  C  OP  BEE  CULTURE.  A 
complete  encyclopedia  of  bees,  of  712 
pages,  fully  illustrated,  $2.00  postpaid; 
half  leather.  $2.75. 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE.  A 
64-page  illustrated  semimonthly  magazine 
— ^tne  leading  exponent  of  bee  culture  in 
this  country.  Ten  cents  per  issue,  but  to 
new  subscribers  we  win  umish  it  six 
months  for  25  cents. 

BACK-YARD  BEEKEEPING.  Six  in- 
teresting lessons  written  in  readable  news- 
paper style.  Many  facts  encouraging  the 
**  city  bound "  man  or  woman  with  the 
back-to-the-land  longing.     Free. 

THE  BUCKEYE  BEEHIVE,  or  the 
management  of  bees  in  double- walled 
hives.  Of  special  interest  to  the  amateur 
beekeeper.  The  most  complete  booklet  we 
publish  for  free  distribution.  Illustrated 
throughout;  84  pages. 

ADVANCED  BEE  CULTURE.  A  beau- 
tifully printed  book.  Best  plate  paper  has 
been  used  throughout  its  200  pages,  with 
the  result  that  its  many  fine  illustrations 
are  unusually  clear  in  ever^  detail.  Bound 
in  attractive  and  substantial  cloth;  $1.00 
per  copy,  postpaid. 

The  coupon  below  may  be  used  as  an  order 
sheet  by  properly  checking  the  numbers  of 
items  wanted,  and  adding  your  signature,  and 
remittance  if  required. 

CUT    COUPON    HERE    

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Please  send  me  the  items  checked.     I  enclose 
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GLEAN  INQS  IN  BEE   CULTURE 


SPECIAL  NOTICES 

Bt  Oijb  Business  Manaokb 


ALSIKB   AND    MEDIUM   CLOVER   SEED. 

There  is  still  time  to  sow  alsike  or  other  clover 
teed;  and  as  the  market  has  declined  somewhat  we 
offer  choice  seed  as  follows,  bags  included,  not  pre- 
naid:  peck,  $8.00;  %  bushel,  $5.50;  one  busnel, 
$10.50;    2   bushels,    $20.60.      Medium    clover    seed, 

Eeck,    $2.60:    %.  bushel,    $5.00;    bushel,    $9.50;    2 
uehels  for  $18.50. 


SWEET-CLOVEB    SEED. 

We  have  added  further  to  our  stock  of  sweet-clover 
seed,  and  offer  the  white,  both  hulled  and  unhuUed, 
at  $2.00  per  hundred  less  than  the  prices  which  have 
ruled  for  the  past  8  months.  We  will  furnish  the 
white  at  the  same  price  as  we  have  been  selling  the 
biennial  yellow  as  follows: 

Prices  in  lots  of     1  lb.   10  lb.  25'lb.  100  lb. 

MeHlohu  alba,  biennial: 
White  sweet  clover,  unhuUed  .21  $1.90  $4.50  $17.00 
White  sweet  clover,  hulled     .28     2.60     6.25     24.00 

MeWottis  oMcinalie,  bien*al: 
Yellow  sweet  clover,  unhuird  .21     1.90     4.50     17.00 
Yellow  sweet  clover,  hulled  .28     2.60     6.25     24.00 
Yellow  sweet  clover,  annual  .14     1.20     2.75     10.00 


Convention  Notices 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  new  officers  of  the 
Eastern  Massachusetts  Society  of  Beekeepers,  chosen 
at  the  annual  meeting  April  4 :  President,  Thomas  J. 
Hawkins,  4  Emery  St.,  Maiden,  Maes.;  First  Vice- 
president,  J.  B.  Levena,  274  Tremont  St.,  Maiden, 
Mass.;  Second  Vice-president,  Everett  L.  W^st,  88 
Pearl  St.,  Gambridge,  Mass.:  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Leslie  A.  M.  Stewart,  200  Union  St..  Franklin,  Mass. 


ITELD-DAT    DEMONSTRATION    TO    BE    HELD    AT    VOEKS 
OF    CBEDIT,    ONT.,    CAN.,    MAY    25,    1914. 

The  First  Canadian  National  Field  Day  Meet  will 
be  held  on  Victoria  day.  May  25,  1914,  at  the 
apiary  of  Mr.  H.  Q.  Sibbald,  past  president  of  the 
Ontario  Beekeepers'  Association,  at  the  Forks  of 
the  Credit,  Ont. 

This  great  event  which  has  slowly  been  gathering 
force  since  last  December,  has  now  reached  that 
point  where  the  various  committees  which  have  been 
working  on  the  plan  feol  that  it  will  surpass  any- 
thing of  the  kind  heretofore  attempted  in  the  British 
Empire. 

Plans  have  been  laid  for  handling  a  great  crowd. 
Members  of  committees  will  bo  at  the  various  sta- 
tions from  the  city  up  to  assist  the  stranger  and  bid 
him  welcome.  I^ecial  coaches  will  be  placed  on  the 
train  for  the  beekeepers'  accommodation,  and  the 
^ood  old-fashioned  farmers'  hayrack  will  convey  the 
jolly  crowd  to  the  yard,  some  half  mile  away. 

All  the  beekeepers  within  reasonable  distance  are 
requested  to  bring  their  well-loaded  baskets,  and 
prepare  for  two  meals  (noon  and  evening),  to  take 
care  of  those  who  come  from  long  distances. 

To  the  beekeeper  confined  within  tho  narrow  lim- 
its of  city  life  this  field  day  and  picnic  offers  a  day 
€d  relaxation  and  freedom  from  the  cares  and  wor- 
ries of  business,  while  the  producer  from  the  coun- 
try is  afforded  an  opportunity  to  meat  the  city  man. 

The  editors  of  Oleaninqs  and  the  American  Bee 
Jowmal  have  consented  to  be  present  and  take  a 
part  in  the  work  of  demonstration,  while  our  own 
fair  Province  will  have  its  corps  of  brilliant  men  on 
the  "  firing  line." 

For  a  day's  outing  no  spot  in  all  this  magnificent 
countrv  of  ours  can  surpass  the  beautiful  Forks. 
Poets  have  sung  its  praise;  historians  have  record- 
ed its  beauties,  but  the  tongue  of  man  cannot  justly 
describe  the  sublime  and  majestic  scenery. 

Then,  dear  beekeeper,  lay  aside  your  cares  and 
anxieties,  come  along  and  brin^  your  families,  and 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  friendly  intercourse  with  the 
great  men  of  our  ranks. 

The  committee  herewith  present  the  program  with 
a  feeling  of  pardonable  pride.     Nevor  in  the  history 


of  beedom  in  Canada  has  such  a  brilliant  galaxy  of 
men  been  brought  together  for  such  a  purpose.  In 
the  evening  of  life,  while  dwelling  on  sweet  thoughts 
of  the  past,  may  this  great  field  meet  induce  you  to 
say: 

**  Backward,  turn  backward,  O  time!  in  thy 
flight. 
Make  me  a  child  again  just  for  to-night" 

PBOOBA^. 

0^  P.  R.  train  leaves  Union  at  7:20  ▲.!£.;  arrives  at 

Forks  of  Credit  at  9:25  a.m. 
10:00  A.M. — General    inspection    of    apiarr,    hons^- 
house,    appliances,    etc.;    conducted    by    Mr. 
Sibbald. 
10:45. A.M. — Mr.  J.  L.  Byer,  President  of  the  O.  B. 

K.  A.,  will  officiate. 
11:80  A. M.— -Greetings    to    all    sister    organisations 

and  delegates. 
12 :00  M. — Lunch,  provided  by  ladies. 
1:15  p.m! — Mr.  0.  P.  Dadant,  editor  of  the  A-mer 

iean  Bee  Journal. 
2: 15. P.M. — Mr.  Morley  Pettit,  Provincial  AplarisC 
8:00  P.M. — Mr.   E.   R.   Root,   editor   QleaniCnoM  in 

Bee  ChiUwe. 
4:00  P.M. — Mr.   M.   B.  Holmes,  Athens,   Ont^   di- 
rector O.  B.  K.  A. 
4:45  P.M. — Mr.  Wm.  Couse,  Streetsville,  Ont. 
5:15  P.  M. — Lunch,  toasts,  greetings,  etc. 

Train  leaves  Forks  at  6:16  P.M.;  arrives  at  Union 
at  8:25  P.M. 

Ladies'  committee  (white  badge),  Mrs.  Sibbald, 
Prea.  Please  leave  baskets  with  ladles'  committee. 
Information  committee  (blue  badge),  all  stations. 
Field  committee  (yellow  badge),  Mr.  Wilson,  Pree- 
Fare,  return  trip,  $1.15. 

G.  R.  Chapman,  Prest. 
Chas.  E.  Hoopeb,  Sec. 
Toronto,  Ont.,  April  8,  1914. 


RIND  WORDS. 


My  warm  regards  to  my  old  friend  A.  I.  RooC  I 
presume  he  would  still  oonsider  me  a  l^titadinariui  » 
in  theology,  but  I  am  with  him  in  his  fight  on  the 
saloons,  and  consider  his  defense  of  the  Janansss 
brother  a  most  timely  contribution  to  gooa  will 
among  the  races.  Maete  eeio  virttUe  (more  power 
to  thy  elbow). 

Chicago,  IlL,  July  16.  H.  J.  Jazox. 


We  greatly  enjoy  Glbaninos.  especially  the  Homes 
department.  It  is  appreciated  as  much  as  a  letter 
from  a  relative.  We  are  Sorry  Brother  Root  is  like 
the  rest  of  us,  feeling  his  age  somewhat,  and  making 
a  hero's  fight  for  life;  but  his  strong  words  of  cheer 
often  give  us  courage  in  many  ways. 

Mb.  and  Mbs.  L.  C.  Axtbli*. 

Roseville,  HI.,  March  19. 

[  Older  readers  will  appreciate  the  above.  To  others 
I  may  explain  briefly  that,  toward  40  years  ago, 
when  Gleanings  was  started,  Mrs.  Aztell  was  a 
helpless  invalid,  confined  to  her  bed;  but  she  got 
hold  of  Gleanings,  got  the  "bee  fever,"  ultimately 
"  rose  up  and  walked,"  and  finally  astonished  the 
beekeeping  world  with  her  crops  of  honey  and  oon- 
tribtUions  to  mieeion  work. — ^A.  I.  B.] 


ifr.  Root: — I  wish  to  tell  you  how  much  good  I 
get  from  your  writings  in  Glbaitings.  I  hope  you 
may  live  many  years  to  carry  on  the  good  work.  I 
am  writing  for  a  good  many  farm  papers,  and  am 
trying  to  do  what  good  I  can  that  way.  I  have  a 
farm  near  here  now  occupied  by  my  son,  while  I  am 
living  through  most  of  the  year  here.  In  the  fore- 
noon I  am  at  my  desk.  In  the  afternoon  I  walk 
around  and  rest  and  read. 

For  a  few  months  I  have  been  having  some  trouble 
with  my  bladder.  It  seems  to  be  irritable,  so  that  I 
must  get  up  from  two  to  six  times  a  night;  and  uri- 
nating is  slow,  and  hurts  me  if  I  go  very  long.  I 
am  perfectly  temperate — use  no  tea  nor  coroe.  I  am 
sixty  years  old,  and  never  had  any  excesses  w1uat> 
ever.  I  have  had  my  urine  tested,  and  they  find  no 
kidney  trouble.  There  just  seems  to  be  an  acid  eon- 
dition  of  the  system  that  takes  its  course  this  way. 


APRIL  15.  1914 


My  diet  is  about  as  follows :  Morning,  toasted  white 
bread,  with  now  and  then  a  dish  of  some  cereal.  At 
times  a  few  prunes  or  a  bit  of  bacon  and  a  cup  of 
cereal  coffee.  Noon,  a  little  potato  and  some  cne 
other  yegetable,  and  often  a  salad  of  lettuce  aud 
celery — rarely  pie  or  cake;  night,  a  little  toast  again 
or  a  shredded  wheat,  or  some  such  thing,  with  figs 
or  raisins  or  dates. 

Erery  morning  I  ei^end  a  few  minutes  in  exercis- 
ing. I  walk  about  quite  a  little,  and  am  well  except 
that  I  am  rather  constipated  and  haTe  this  bladder 
trouble.  The  lower  part  of  the  spine  is  sore  a  good 
deal  oi  the  time,  and  often  the  cords  of  the  upper 
and  middle  back  get  contracted,  and  it  seems  to  me 
when  thej  are  most  so  the  bladder  trouble  is  worst. 
I  eat  very  little  meat  or  eggs  or  milk. 

Now,  you  may  be  able  to  help  me.  What  would 
you  suggest  in  the  way  of  change  of  dietf  If 
you  could  map  out  for  me  a  little  menu  it  would  be 
a  ^eat  kindness,  and  one  which  I  should  highly 
reciprocate.  I  may  saj  that,  in  regard  to  the  con- 
stipation, I  try  to  relieve  this  by  the  use  of  the 
enema  and  not  by  taking  drugs.  I  have  taken  very 
little  medicine  these  past  ten  years. 

In  your  writings  yon  have  spoken  of  apples.  I 
wonder  if  you  could  tell  me  where  I  could  get  some 
nice  mild  apples  at  a  reasonable  price.  Onr  crop  was 
a  failure  last  year.  I  have  not  eaten  many  applet, 
as  it  has  seemed  to  me  they  added  to  the  acidity  of 
the  body. 

The  simple  question  is,  what  would  you  do  your- 
self under  these  circumstances  f  I  think  we  may 
often  help  one  another  by  making  suggestions  along 
these  lines.  I  often  get  letters  asking  for  help  on 
diiTerent  matters.  I  have  been  highly  blessed  in 
my  writings  for  farm  and  other  papers.  In  a  few 
days  I  expect  to  have  a  little  book  published  under 
the  title  ''^  Without  Sound  of  Hammer."  It  will  be 
one  of  a  devotional  series  brought  out  bv  the  M.  E. 
Book  Concern.  I  feel  that  you  will  like  to  know 
about  these  things. 

The  inclosed  bill  is  not  sent  by  way  of  payment 
for  any  advice  you  may  give  me,  but  because  I  know 
you  are  a  busy  man,  and  I  do  not  want  to  feel  that 
I  am  imposing  upon  you  without  some  little  return. 


May  He  who  is  always  with  every  man  who  tmsts 
hiia  keep  you  and  yours. 

I  drink  three  pints  to  two  quarts  of  distilled  water 
every  day. 

Edgar  L.  Vinobnt. 

Bingham  ton,  N.  T.,  Jan.  29. 

My  good  friend,  as  I  have  never  taken 
any  pay  for  advice  I  will  have  the  $1.00 
placed  to  your  credit  on  Gleanings. 

As  you  state  it,  you  are  living  so  near 
right  I  can  only  make  a  few  suggestions. 
I  would  try  cutting  off  all  sweets,  even 
sweet  fruits,  such  as  figps  and  raisins.  1 
have  found  relief  by  having  no  supper  ex- 
cept nice  mellow  apples  not  later  than  4  or 
5  p.  M.  I  think  you  can  get  nice  apples  in 
the  large  towns  as  low  as  or  lower  than  I 
can  get  them  here;  i.  e.,  30  cts.  a  dozen. 
Last,  but  not  least,  make  it  a  point  to  do 
some  work  outdoors  if  possible  every  day 
that  will  at  least  start  the  perspiration,  and 
don't  forget  to  ask  God  daily  to  give  you 
wisdom  and  understanding  in  regard  to  the 
care  of  the  body  he  has  given  you.  I  will 
pray  for  you. 

If  your  literary  work  seems  to  aggravate 
the  trouble,  drop  it  for  a  time ;  and,  if  pos- 
sible, get  deeply  interested  in  some  outdoor 
occupation,  say  in  developing  some  new 
idea  with  plants  or  domestic  animals.  Have 
a  daily  sponge  bath,  either  night  or  morn- 
ing, in  a  warm  roonu — ^A.  I.  R. 
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Callender  Shoe-scraper 


mmr 

1 

Every  House- 
keeper will 
want  one 

A  glance  at  the 
niustraUon 
will  tell  you 

I     •'        ^■^T.rs/2        '"^ 

why. 

^^  ^^^ 

Combination  Scraper  and  Brush 

^ij:   Scrapes  the  mud  from  the  sole  of  the  shoe  and  cleans  the  sides  at  the  same  time.     Every 
:>•   housewife  should  have  one.     It  will  reduce  her  work  in  saving  the  time  necessary  to  clean 
:•:•   rugs  ^nd  floors,  which  otherwise  would  be  tracked  with  dust  and  dirt  from  the  street. 
g:  It  is  made  of  the  finest  material;  no  screws  to  rust;  heavily  japanned.     Brushes  re- 

:%|   main  stationary.     It  is  so  simple  that  a  child  can  change  the  brushes. 
;:•:  Every  household  needs  one  or  more. 

•:•!  D«»Amiii-m  r^f^Av**    We  will  send  one  of  these  Callender  Shoe-scrapers  as  premium  to  any 

:?::  X^rCllllUIIl  V/Uer.    reader  who  sends  us  TWO  NEW  subscriptions  to  GLEANINGS  IN   BEE 

::;:  culture  for  six  months  at  the  rate  of  95  cents  each. 
;:::  Postage  on  Canadian  subscriptions  15  cents  additional  for  each  trial  subscription  for  six  months. 


The  A.  L  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio 
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^4  Gleanings  in  bee  cdltuke 


Honey  -  Cans 


We  have  made  especial  efforts  this  season  to  supply  our 
patrons  with  cans  and  cases  of  the  finest  quality,  and  we  have 
now  in  our  warehouse  a  complete  stock  ready  for  immediate  ship- 
ment to  you. 

There  is  much  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  there  is  a  depend- 
ble  source  of  supply  so  near  to  all  Texas  Beekeepers,  and  others 
in  the  great  Southwest.  Experience  has  taught  us  to  anticipate 
properly  the  needs  of  our  patrons,  and  we  have  as  yet  failed  to 
fall  down  at  a  critical  time.  Sometimes  we  feel  that  it  is  not  wise 
for  Beekeepers  to  trust  entirely  to  the  supply  house  for  eleventh- 
hour  assistance,  but  we  concentrate  our  energies,  nevertheless,  on 
complete  preparation,  and  when  you  are  ready  we  are.  Write  us 
for  prices. 


Weed's  New  Process 
Comb  Foundation 

We  have  made  extensive  improvements  in  our  comb-founda- 
tion factory  this  season  at  a  great  expense,  and  are  now  operating 
day  and  night  under  the  supervision  of  a  man  direct  from  the  A.  I. 
Boot  Company,  who  has  had  many  years  of  experience  in  the 
manufacture  of  this  product.  When  placing  your  order  with  us 
you  are  assured  of  receiving  Comb  Foundation  of  unexcelled 
quality. 


A  full  line  of  Boot's  Beekeepers'  Supplies  on  hand  at  all  times 
ready  for  immediate  shipment. 


Toepperwein  &  Mayfield 

Nolan  and  Cherry  Sts.  San  Antonio,  Texas 
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ROOT'S  POWER  EXTRACTORS 

for  the  UIR6E  PRODUCER  fer  1914 


The  lata  W.  Z.  Hntohinson,  wh«ii 
ftfked  M  to  whftt  would  oornUiM 
bMt  with  bodntpliif,  laid,  "  Th« 
baft  thing  to  go  with  bMi  ia_ 
more  boai."  If  more  boai  ia  tha 
alogan,  than  tha  baat  aqnipmant 
ahonld  ba  inatallad.  Thii  would 
ba  an  outfit  that  will  handle  ad- 
vantageously the  produot  of  200 
or  more  ooloniei  with  a  m<«<niiim 
of  time  and  labor. 

POWER  BXTBAOTINO  OUTFIT.— Tha  value  of  this  oannot  be  gauged 
entirely  by  the  number  of  dajrs  it  is  used  during  the  season.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  it  displaces  a  large  amount  of  extra  equipment  in 
the  way  of  extra  supers  and  oombs.  The  extracting  must  be  done  quick- 
ly in  order  to  hold  in  check  the  swarming  that  is  sure  to  follow  unless 
room  is  given  when  needed.  The  amount  thus  saved,  including  reduc- 
tion of  labor  and  time,  will  materially  reduce  cost  of  production. 

BNOINE.— This  should  not  be  selected  without  due  examination.  There 
are  certain  types  of  gasoline-engines  that  are  not  fitted  for  driving 
honey-extractors.  Blachines  requiring  to  be  started  and  stopped  an 
endless  number  of  times  during  the  day  require  an  engine  of  special 
construction,  and  the  beekeeper  will  do  well  to  investigate  thoroughly 
these  points  before  purchasing.  Our  new  engines,  the  "  BUST  BEE,^' 
are  selected  for  and  are  exactly  adapted  for  just  tUs  kind  of  work. 

OAPPIN(}-MELTEB.— Ho  extracting  house  is  complete  without  one. 
We  have  a  number  of  styles  and  siies  to  select 
from.    Illustrations  of  all  these  will  be  found  in 
our  large  catalog.    The  smaller  sixes  are  intended 
to  be  used  with  wax-presses,  which  also  are  shown. 

H0NET-KNIVE8.— For  rapid  and  easy  work  our 
new  steam  honqr-knives  can't  be  beat.  Extra  tub- 
ing is  furnished  when  ordered,  lend  for  our  new 
34-page  book, ' '  Power  Honey-extractors, ' '  describ- 
ing these  fully. 

These  equipments  are  supplied  by  various 
dealers  throughout  the  country.  Information  as 
to  nearest  deiJer  on  request. 

The  A,  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio 
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SmashThe  CyclopediaTrust 

That  Is  Our  Determination 


NEW  NEW     ' 

iSlVERS.V  MVEHSAl 

i^iJOPUC  TCLOPEDIA, 


NEW  NEW 

'M\'EPSAL         I'NIVERSAl 
CYaOPEDJ^        acUJPEDl 


NEW  KEW 

\7MRSAL        I  NIVfRSAL 
nfdOPEDIA        CYCLOPEWA 


[TRUST  PRICES  WRECKED!] 

Yes,  We  Mean  W-r-e-c-k-e-d 

You  can  now  secure  a  hi)?h  grrade  cyclopedia  at  less  than  I 
J  }>i  the  former  extravaKant  monopoly  prices.    The  re- 1 

I  sponse  to  this  offer  is  overwhelming  —  amazing.  From  I 
I  present  indications  we  shall  sell  at  least  l.OOD.CKJO  sets  of  I 
I  this  g^reat  cyclopedia.  We  are  determlnod  to  smash | 
the  trust.  To  prove  our  claims  we  are  just  now  allowing  I 
I  a  free-inspection  privilege.  But  you  must  hurry.  Simply  | 
I  use  the  coupon  below. 


Read  the 

TRUTH 

About  the 

Cyclopedi 

Business 


NEW  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPEDI. 


Direct  to  You.  No  Middlemen's  Profits.  Trust-Smashing  Price 
and  Easy  Terms.    Get  a  High-Grade  Cyclopedia  at  a  Big  Saving 


Here  is  the  Truth:  Up  to  this  time  the  cy- 
clopedia business  has  been  absolutely  controlled 
by  a  few  companies,    backed  by   Wall   Street, 

who  inflated  the  prices  to  suit  themselves.  Although  a 
cyclopedia  is  practically  a  necessity,  it  has  been  impos- 
sible for  you,  or  anyone  else,  to  obtain  a  high-grade 
w"rk  without  paying  an  extravagant  monopoly  price. 
until  now. 

We  are  proving  that  with  a  large  sale,  and  by 
eliminating  middlemen,  it  is  possible  to  put  a 
cyclopedia  within  reach  of  every  American  Home, 
Office  and  School.  From  the  very  bej^Moning,  we 
deliberately  planned  to  sell— not  the  usujil  5.000  or  10,000 
sets— but  at  least  500,000  sets.  Indications  now 
are  that  we  shall  sell  a  great  many  more  than  this — 
probably  1,0<}0,000.  In  this  huge  quantity — never  be- 
fore even  approached — it  was  no  longer  necessary  to 
make  a  large  jsrofit  on  each  sot.  We  were  also  able  to  make  ft 
sreat  savins  in  materials  and  manufacturing  cost.  This  made 
poBsi^>I4ia  tramendoua  reduction  fmm  the  old  trust  prices. 
We  arf  now  able  to  offer  to  the  American  People,  a  cyclopedia  of 
liic  very  greatest  merit,  at  a  price  vihirh  is  within  the  reach 
of  all.     Simply  use  the  free  inspection  coupon. 

Six  Massive  Volumes  of  Authoritative 
World  Knowledge: —Thousands  of  sets  of 

til  is  great  work  are  already  in  use  in  Public 
Librarits,    ych<>ols.  Homes  and  Offices.    Even  when 

firlce  was  not  a  factor,  this  work  has  been  se- 
ected  above  all  others.  It  is  edited  by  Marcus 
Benjamin,  Ph.  D.  F,  C.  S.,  Editor  of  U.  S.  National 
Museum  at  Washington,  assisted  by  the  highest  author- 
ities. Every  one  of  the  16,382  subjects  is  brought  right 
down  to  date — not  10  years  ago  or  a  year  ago,  but  right 
down  to  1914.  ^% 

Every  subject  is  fully  illustrated  with  photo- 
graphs and  drawings.     It   is  complete  enough 


for  the  most  exacting  scholar,   yet  so  simple 

a  child  can  understand  it;  and  so  interestinsf  that  ev^ 
body  will  read  it  with  pleasure.  These  six  superb 
umes  contain  over  3000  pages  and  are  printed  fi 
large. dear,  new  type  on  highest  quality  paper  — .^^ 
bound  in  heavy  buck  ram.  1500  text  illustrations.  24  fwl 
page  colored  maps.  24  full  page  color  plates  24  full  pas« 
half  tores.  Leading  educators  and  librarians  every  where  ajm 
that  this  is  the  finest  reference  book  available  anywhere.  Hli^ 
est  endorsements.  ^t.  • 

Limited  Free  InsfKction  Privilege:    T< 

demonstrate  the    genuineness  of  our  clairas- 
to  prove  beyond   possible  doubt  the  treitittn 
dous  value  in  this  work,   we  are  sending  set 
out,  express  prepaid,  absolutely  free 
and  without  obligation,  to  all  persons  who 
fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  below.  There 
are  no  formalities,  of  any  kind.  You  may 
hold  the  books  ten  days  on  approval,  ex- 
amining them  at  leisure.  If  you  are  not 
more  than  satisfied,  we  will  send  for 
them  at  our  expense.    You  will  not 
have  been  put  to  any  inconvenience 
and  it  will  notShave  cost  you  a  cent. 

Mail  Coupon  At  Once—  ^ 

Do  not  fail  to  act  while  the  #,' 
free  inspection  pri\ilege  w^i 
Is  still  In  force.  It  may  soon    M 

be  withdrawn.    Simply  send    W^ 
in  your  name  and  address    w  ,y 
on   the    "Free    Inspection  M 
Coupon "  and   the  books  M 
will    come    to    you     all    ^ 
charges  prepaid,    free 


Free 

Inspect! 
Coupe 


Eleeow- 
Company,  D«gl4 
Chicaso,  H~ 

t.ickrom.    If    notMuUfi^ 

vvi     n.Hifjf  yoo    «»        — i-w^ 
boo^a»|•no^•xp•ow»tl 
UUciory   \wUTmenAj. 

noDUia  untit  I  hav«  pAid  SlS, 


and  without  "obligation,  M  '*"** 

DeBOWER- ELLIOTT  COMPANY,  Dept   47848/^" 

431  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chlcagro.  Illinois  ^     W  ^^  j 
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Announcing  the  New  Typewriter 

Oliver  Number  7 

We  announce  an  amazing  model — the  OLIVER  NUMBER 
7  —  a  typewriter  of  super-excellence,  with  automatic  devices  and 
refinements  that  mark  the  zenith  of  typewriter  progress.  A 
marvel  of  beauty,  speed,  and  easy  action.  Typewriting  effi- 
ciency raised  to  the  nth  power. 

The  OLIVER  No.  7  embodies  all  previous  Oliver  ioDOvatioDS  and  new  self-acting 
devices  never  before  seen  on  any  typewriter.  A  leap  in  advance  which  places  the  Oliver 
ten  years  ahead  of  its  time.  So  smooth  in  action,  so  light  to  the  touch,  so  easy  to  run, 
that  experts  are  amazed.     A  model  that  means  to  the  typist  delightful  ease  of  operation 

A  model  that  means  a  higher  standard  of  typewriting,  longer  and   better  service. 

The  NUMBER  7  is  now  on  exhibit  and  sale  at  all  Oliver  Branches  and  Agencies 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Ty pe Wr i"t^r  ^1  o.  ■ 

The  Standard  Visible  Typewriter 


The  new  model  has  more  improve- 
ments, refinements  and  new  uses  than 
we  can  even  enumerate  here. 

The  ^'cushioned  keyboard"  with  * 'an- 
chor keys"  and  the  new  automatic  fea- 
tures mean  less  work  for  the  hands,  less 
strain  on  the  eyes,  less  manual  and 
mental  effort. 

With  all  of  these  masterly  mechani- 
cal improvements  we  have  made  the 
machine  more  beautiful  and  symmet- 
rical. From  every  standpoint  the 
OLIVER  NUMBER  7  attains  super- 
lative excellence. 


Nothing  you  could  wish  for  has  been  omitted. 
The  new  devices,  refinements,  improvements  and 
conveniences  found  on  the  NUMBER  7  repre- 
sent an  enormous  outlay  and  vastly  increase  its 
value — the  price  ?ias  not  been  advanced  one 
penny.  We  shall  even  continue  in  force  our 
popular  17-Cents-a-Day  purchase  plan,  the  same 
as  on  previous  Oliver  Models. 

The  OLIVER  No.  7,  equipped  with  the  fa- 
mous Printype,  if  desired,  without  extra  charge. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  see  the  new  machine  before 
you  buy  any  typewriter  at  any  price.  Note  its  beauty, 
speed  and  easy  action,  its  wonderftil  automatic  devices. 
Try  it  on  any  work  that  is  ever  done  on  typewriters 
Try  it  on  many  kinds  of  work  that  no  other  typewriter 
will  do. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  typewriter  that  intro- 
duced such  epoch-making  innovations  as  visible  writing, 
visible'.reading,  Printype,  etc.,  should  be  the  first  to  in- 
troduce, automatic  methods  of  operation. 

Oliver  Book  DeLuxe 

We  are  just  issuing  a  richly  illustrated  catalog  de- 
scribing the  Oliver  No.  7.  A  copy  is  yours  for  the  ask- 
ing. There  are  still  openings  for  more  Local  Agents  in 
many  localities.  This  is  a  good  time  to  investigate  these 
money-making  opportunities. 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Co, 

868  Ptne  Street,  San  Francisco,  Call! 
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SSS^ST^nI  "falcon"  Bee  Supplies 


HIVES— What  better  cluinoe  huve  you  to  get  your  "tolcon"  hive»  nailed  than  just  now?  Now's  the  time 
to  place  your  order  for  tome  "falcon"  hive*.  Make  use  of  your  spare  time  by  nailinc  your  hives 
and  frames. 

SECTIONS— Sections  ordered  at  this  time  can  be  folded  before  the  season  be^ni,  and  you  are  that  much 
more  ahead,  which  means  money  in  your  pocket. 

FOUNDATION— This  is  an  excellent  time  to  order  foundation  and  to  put  it  into  sections  and  frames,  now 
when  you  have  the  spare  time,  thus  preparing  you  to  go  into  the  season  with  a  food  start.  Here's 
what  Mr.  J.  J.  Wilder,  Cordele,  Ga..  says  about  our  foundation:  "Your  foundation  Is  the  best 
I  ever  bought,  and  I  am  more  than  pleased  with  it.**  Mr.  Wilder  is  one  of  the  largest  beekeepers 
io  the  country. 

SUPERS— Supers  can  be  nailed  and  painted,  and  filled  with  sections  and  starters,  by  ordering  your  re- 
quirements now.  You  can  not  afford  to  be  without  supers  when  the  rush  conies.  Get  your  order 
in  for  "falcon**  supers  now  before  the  swarming  season  begins. 

Send  for  our  foundation  samples  and  new  Red  Catalog,  postpaid. 

fVii.^1^— «  N«w  England  States,  Ross  Bros.  Co.,  90  Front  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

LieaierS  central  States,  The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co.,  904  Walnut  St,.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

FvAi'inarli  Ai*^  •  Western  States,  C.  C.  demons  Bee  Supply  Co.,  1«8  Grand  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo, 

ijv«;r  y  wu«;£  c .  southern  States.  J.  J.  Wilder.  Cordele.  Ga.,  and  many  others  here  and  abroad. 

W.  T.  Falconer  Bfanufacturing  Company,  Falconer,  New  York 

Where  the  goo4  heehtvee  come  from 
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PEIRCE" 
"ZANESVILLE 

Three  words  that  unlock  the  possi- 
bilities of  successful  beekeeping. 

"ROOT  QUALITY"  has  always 
represented  the  acme  of  perfection  in 
every  thiog  pertaining  to  bees. 

"PEIRCE  SERVICE''  is  fast  be- 
coming a  synonym  for  promptness 
coupled  with  couitesy  and  fairness. 

ZANESVILLE  the  metropolis  of  eastern 
and  anuthem  Ohio— is  the  loirieal  distribut- 
inic-point  for  the  beekeepers  of  Ohio,  West 
Virginia,  and  western  Pennsylvania:  and 
those  more  remote  can  be  served  with  a 
IsTfe  deirree  of  satisfaction  on  account  of 
the  superior  shipping  facilities  of  this  city. 

Our  1014  Catalofip  of  Beekeepers'  Supplies 
and  Introduction  to  Beekeeping  is  now  being 
sent  to  those  on  our  mailinff-list.  If  you  have 
not  already  received  or  do  not  receive  it 
Kwn.  a  po«tal-card  request  will  insure  your 
receiving  it  without  delay. 

Prospects  for  the  cominr  season  are  unusu- 
ally bdirht,  and  both  prudence  and  economy 
would  sucvest  the  early  placinf  of  your 
order. 

tW.Peirce,Zanesvllle.O. 

Alrdome  BUg..  South  5lxtb  St. 


"Curiosity  Killed 
a  Cat. 

That  is  a  well-known  old-time  saying; 
hut  it  does  not  apply  to  you,  because 
Yor  ARE  Not  a  Cat.  It  is  safe  for 
you,  and  for  your  wife  and  your 
children,  to  want  to  know  what  is  to 
he  found  in  the  w<mk1s  and  the  fields 
around  you,  in  the  swamps  and  mea- 
dows, the  |N>nds  and  ditches.  Do 
not  hesitate  to  indulge  in  the  Joy  of 
Ci:riosity.  You  are  not  a  cat.  You  can 
satisfy  the  desire  to  know  hy  reading 

THE  (iLIDE  TO 
NATURE 


It  is  ten  cents  a  copy; 
one^dollar  a^year.  ^  -  . 


y  Address      J 

^  ■  ;ArcAdiA:-^^ 

,  Sound  Beach,'.  Connecticut 


t^i^-'-j* 


EARLY- ORDER  DISCOUNTS  WILL 

Pay  You  to  Buy  Boo  Supplios  Now 

^  years*  experience  in  making  everything  for  the 
beekeeper.  A  large  fsurtory  specially  equipped  for 
the  purpose  ensures  goods  of  highest  quality.  .  . 
Write  for  our  illustrated  catalog  and  discounts  today. 
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95  Sixth  SL 
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HONEY  MABEETS 


The  prices  listed  below  are  intended  to  represent, 
M  nearly  as  possible,  the  average  market  prices  at 
which  honepr  and  beeswax  are  selling  at  the  time  of 
the  r^K>rt  in  the  city  mentioned.  Unless  otherwise 
stated,  this  is  the  price  at  which  sales  are  bein^ 
made  by  commission  merchants  or  by  producers  di- 
rect to  the  retail  merchants.  When  sales  are  made 
by  commission  merchants  the  usual  commission  ^from 
five  to  ten  per  cent),  cartaare,  and  freight  wiU  be 
deducted;  and  in  addition  there  is  often  a  charge 
for  storage  by  the  commission  merchant.  When  sales 
are  made  bv  the  producer  direct  to  the  retailer,  com- 
mission and  storage  and  other  charges  are  eliminat- 
ed. Sales  made  to  wholesale  houses  are  usually 
about  ten  per  cent  less  than  those  to  retail  merchants. 


NATIONAL  BCRKBBPKB8'  ASSOCIATION  QRADINOBULBS 

Adopted  at  Oineinnati,  Feb.  18,  1918. 
Sections  of  comb  honey  are  to  be  graded :  First,  as 
to  finish ;  second,  as  to  color  of  honey ;  and  third,  as 
to  weight.  The  sections  of  honey  in  any  given  case 
are  to  be  so  nearly  alike  in  these  three  respects  that 
any  section  shall  be  r^resentative  of  the  contents  of 
the  case. 

I.  FINISH: 

1.  Extra  Fancy. — Sections  to  be  eyeoly  filled,  comb 
firmly  attached  to  the  four  sides,  the  sections  to  be 
free  from  propolis  or  other  pronounced  stain,  combs 
and  cappings  white,  and  not  more  than  six  unsealed 
cells  on  either  side. 

2.  Fancy. — Sections  to  be  evenly  filled,  comb  firm- 
ly attBched  to  the  four  sides,  the  sections  free  from 
propolis  or  other  pronounced  stain,  comb  and  cap- 
pings whiter  and  not  more  than  six  unsealed  cells  on 
either  side  exclusive  of  the  outside  row. 

8.  No.  1. — Sections  to  be  evenly  filled,  comb  firmly 
attached  to  the  four  sides,  the  sections  free  from 
propolis  or  other  pronounced  stain,  comb  and  cap- 
pings white  to  slightly  off  color,  and  not  more  than 
40  unsealed  cells,  exclusive  of  the  outside  row. 

4.  No.  B. — Oomb  not  projecting  beyond  the  box, 
attached  to  the  sides  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
way  around,  and  not  more  than  60  unsealed  cells 
exclusive  of  the  row  adjacoit  to  the  box. 

II.  COLOR. 

On  the  basis  of  color  of  the  honey,  comb  honey  is 
to  be  classified  as :  first,  white ;  second,  light  amber ; 
third,  amber;  and  fourth,  dark. 

in.  WEIGHT. 

1.  Heavy. — No  section  designated  as  heavy  to 
weigh  less  than  fourteen  ounces. 

2.  Ueditun. — No  section  designated  as  medium  to 
weigh  less  than  twelve  ounces. 

8.  Ught. — No  section  designated  as  light  to  weigh 
less  than  ten  ounces. 

In  describing  honor,  three  words  or  symbols  are 
to  be  used,  the  first  being  descriptive  of  the  finish, 
the  second  of  color,  and  ue  third  of  weight.  As  for 
example:  Fancy,  white,  heavy  (F-W-H) ;  No.  1. 
amber,  medium  (1-A-M),  etc.  In  this  way  an^  of 
the  possible  combinations  of  finish,  color,  and  weight 
can  be  briefly  described. 

CULL  HONEY. 

Cull  honey  shall  consist  of  the  following:  Honey 
packed  in  soiled  second-hand  cases  or  that  in  badly 
stained  or  propolized  sections;  sections  containing 
pollen,    honey-dew   honey,    honey   showing  signs   of 

franulation,  poorly  ripened,  sour  or  ^  weeping " 
oney;  sections  with  comb  projecting  beyond  the 
box  or  well  attached  to  the  box  less  than  two-thirds 
the  distance  around  its  inner  surface;  sections  with 
more  than  60  unsealed  cells,  exclusive  of  the  row 
adjacent  to  the  box;  leaking,  injured,  or  patchedup 
seetions;  sections  weighing  less  than  ten  ounces. 

HOlTBTaRADINO   BULBS    ADOPTBD    BY    THB    COLOBADO 

STATB  BBBKKKPBB8'  ASSOCIATION, 

DBOAILBEB  18,    1911. 

Fancy  White. — Sections  to  be  well  filled,  comb 
firmly  attached  to  all  sides  and  evenly  capped  ex- 
cept the  outside  row  next  to  the  wood.  Honey, 
combs,  and  cappings  white,  and  not  projecting  be- 
vond  the  wood;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no  sections 
in  this  grade  to  weigh  less  than  13  H  ounces. 

No.  1. — Sections  to  be  well  filled,  combs  firmly 
attached  on  all  sides  and  evenly  capped,  except  the 
outside  row  next  to  the  wood.    Honey  white  or  very 


slightly  off  color.  Combs  not  projecting  beyond  the 
wood;  wood  to  be  well  cleanea;  no  section  in  this 
grade  to  weigh  leas  than  13  H  ounces. 

Choiob. — -Sections  to  be  well  filled;  combs  firmly 
attached;  not  projectinB  beyond  the  wood,  and  en- 
tirely capped,  exc^t  the  outside  row  next  to  the 
wood.  Honey,  comb,  and  cappings  from  whke  to 
amber,  but  not  dark;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no 
section  in  this  grade  to  weigh  less  than  12  ounces. 

No.  2. — This  grade  is  composed  of  sections  thst 
are  entirely  capped,  except  row  next  to  wood,  weigh- 
ing from  ten  to  twelve  ounces  or  more;  also  of  such 
sections  that  weigh  12  ounces  or  more,  and  have  not 
more  than  50  uncapped  cells  all  together,  which  must 
be  filled.  Combs  and  cappings  from  white  to  amber 
in  color,  but  not  dark;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned. 

ExTBAOTBD  HONBT. — MuBt  be  thoroughly  ripened, 
weigh  12  pounds  per  gallon.  It  must  be  well  strain- 
ed, and  packed  in  new  cans.  It  is  classed  as  white, 
light  amber,  and  amber. 

Stbainbo  Honbt. — ^This  is  honey  obtained  from 
combs  by  all  other  means  except  the  centrifugal  ex- 
tractors, and  is  classed  as  white,  light  amber,  amber, 
and  dark;  it  must  be  thoroughly  ripened  and  weu 
strained.  It  may  be  put  up  in  cans  that  previously 
have  contained  honey. 


Boston.  We  quote  fancy  and  No.  1  white  oomb 
honey  at  15  to  16;  fancy  white  extracted  honey  in 
60-lb.  cans,  11.     Beeswax,  30. 

Boston,  April  18.  Blaxb-Lbb  Co. 


LiVBBPOOL. — The  beeswax  market  is  without  sap- 
plies  of  Chilian,  and  the  value  is  about  $87.63  to 
|48.74  per  cwt.  The  market  for  Chilian  honey  is 
flat,  with  retail  sales,  and  values  unchanged  nnee 
our  last. 

Liverpool,   April  1.  Tatlob  A  Oo. 


Zanbsvillb. — ^No.  1  to  fancy  white  comb  is  <iuot- 
ed  at  16H  to  18 V^  in  a  jobbing  way;  18  to  20 
wholesale.  Best  white  extracted  in  60-lb.  cans,  9  to 
10.  These  quotations  are  for  white  ckyver.  Western 
honeys  rule  about  a  cent  less.  Market  firm,  but  rath- 
er quiet.  Producers  receive  for  beeswax  82  to  33 
cash,  84  to  85  in  exchange  for  supplies 

Zanesville,  April  18.  Edmvnd  W.  Pbibcb. 


Indianapolis. — Fancy  white  comb  is  being  offer- 
ed here  at  16  to  17  cents  per  pound;  amber  comb, 
14  to  15;  white-clover  extracted,  9  to  10  in  5-gaUoB 
cane.  Much  comb  honey  is  beine  held  here;  but  at 
this  writing  there  is  very  little  demand.  Extracted 
is  in  fair  demand.  Producers  are  being  paid  32 
cents  cash  for  beeswax,  or  34  in  trade. 

Indianapolis.  April  18.         Waltbb  8.  Poudbb. 


Chicaoo. — Honey  has  sold  quite  well  during  the 
past  thirty  days;  and  while  stocks  are  not  heavy  it 
takes  some  time  to  work  them  off,  as  buyers  take 
only  small  quantities  at  this  time  of  the  year.  There 
is  not  much  difference  in  prices.  Fancy  grades  of 
white  clover  and  linden  brmg  from  14  to  15  *  sweet 
clover  and  alfalfa,  1  to  8  eta.  per  lb.  less,  with  the 
light-amber  grades  ranzing  from  within  1  to  2  cts. 
per  lb.  of  the  sweet  dover;  extracted  white  clover 
and  basswood,  8  to  9;  other  white  grades,  7  to  8; 
ambers,  about  1  ct  per  lb.  less.  Beeswax  is  aellinf 
upon  arrival  at  from  83  to  85,  according  to  cokir 
and  cleanliness. 

Chicago,  April  17.  R.  A.  Bxjbnbtt  ft  Co. 


. 


St.  Louis. — Our  honey  market  is  very  dnll,  an* 
but  little  comb  honey  is  selling.  Extracted  honey  il 
in  a  little  better  demand  than  oomb  honey,  butatoeki 
here  are  very  light.  Comb  honey  is  plentuuL  and  I 
looks  as  if  a  great  deal  of  it  would  oe  carriad  ovel 
into  next  season.  We  are  quoting  honey,  in  a  job 
bing  way:  Southern  extracted  in  barrela,  6H  to  6% ; 
5-gallon  cans,  6%  to  7^;  dark,  H  to  1  ct.  lest 
Comb  honey,  fancy  clover,  brings  15  to  16;  Ugh 
amber,  13  to  14;  amber,  11  to  12;  dark  and  inienot 
less;  by  the  case,  fancy  clover,  from  $2.75  to  $8.00 
light  amber,  from  $2.60  to  $8.00;  amber,  $2.04 
Beeswax  is  very  firm,  and  quoted  at  84H  Ua  primi 
impure  and  inferior,  less. 

B.  Habtmamv  Pboiiuob  Oo. 

St.  Louis,  April,  21. 
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SPECIAL  DELIVERY 


During  tUs  month  w^  shall  double  our  usnal 
•fforts  in  points  of  delivery  and  service.  We  carry 
nothing  bnt  the  Boot  make,  which  insures  the  beet 
quality  of  every  thing.  We  sell  at  factory  prices, 
therelqr  insuring  a  uniform  rate  to  every  one.  The 
saving  on  transportation  charges  from  Cincinnati 
to  points  south  of  us  will  mean  quite  an  item  to 
beekeepers  in  tUs  territory.  We  are  so  located  that 
we  can  make  immediate  shipment  of  any  order  the 
day  it  is  received. 

New  64-page  Catalog 

Our  new  1914  catalog  contains  double  the  pages 
of  former  editions  and  requires  extra  postage.  It 
is  filled  from  cover  to  cover  with  complete  lists  of 
goods  in  every  line  to  meet  every  requirement  of 
beekeepers.  If  you  haven't  received  a  copy  when 
you  read  this,  be  sure  to  ask  for  one.  It  will  save 
you  monqr. 

New  Features  for  1914 

Few  radical  changes  have  been  made  this  season. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  we  will  send  out 
with  regular  hives,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  the 
metal  telescopic  or  B  cover  with  super  cover  under- 
neath. The  side  rail  for  the  bottom-board  will  be 
extra  length  so  as  to  overcome  the  difficulty  expe- 
rienced l^  some  last  season.  Improvements  have 
been  made  in  extractors.  We  shall  carry  a  very 
heavy  stock  so  that  orders  may  be  filled  with  our 
usual  promptness.    Write  us  your  needs. 


C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co. 

1146  Gmtni  AT«nae  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

E.  R.  ROOT  A.  I.  ROOT  H.  H.  ROOT  J.  T.  CALVERT 

Editor  Editor  Home  Dept.  Ass't  Editor  Business  Mgr. 
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CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS.  When  a  change  of  address  is  ordered,  both  the 
new  and  the  old  must  be  given.  The  notice  should  be  sent  two  weeks  before  the 
change  is  to  take  effect. 

DISCONTINUANCES.  Notice  is  given  just  before  expiration.  Subscrib- 
ers are  urged,  if  unable  to  make  payment  at  once  after  expiration,  to  notify  us 
when  they  can  do  so.  Any  one  wishing  his  subscription  discontinued  should  so 
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express-order  or  money-order,  payable  to  the  order  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina, 
Ohio.    Currency  should  be  sent  by  registered  letter. 

AGENTS.  Representatives  are  wanted  in  every  city  and  town  in  the  country. 
A  liberal  commission  will  be  paid  to  such  as  engage  with  us.    References  required. 
FOREIGN  SUBSCRIPTION  AGENTS. 

Foreign  subscribers  can  save  time  and  annoyance  by  placing  their  orders  for 
Gleanings  with  any  of  the  following  authorized  agents  at  the  prices  shown : 

PARIS,  FRANCE.    E.  Bondonneau,  154  Avenue  Emile  Zola. 
Per  year,  postpaid,  8  francs. 

GOODNA,  QUEENSLAND.  H.  L.  Jones.  Any  Australian  subscriber  can 
order  of  Mr.  Jones.    Per  year,  postpaid,  6/7  p. 

DUNEDIN,  NEW  ZEALAND.  Alliance  Box  Co.,  24  Castle  St.  Per  year, 
postpaid,  6/7  p. 
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Honey  reports  continued  from  page  8. 
Kansas  City. — The  supply  of  comb  and  extracted 
is  not  large — demand  light.  We  quote  No.  1  white 
comb.  24section  caae,  at  $2.60  to  $2.75 ;  No.  2  ditto, 
$2.50;  extracted  white,  per  lb.,  8  cts. ;  amber,  7  to 
7H  ;  beeswax.  No.  1,  30;  No.  2,  26. 

C.  C.  Clemons  Pboduck  Co. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  April  15. 


Cincinnati. — It  is  an  effort  to  make  honey  sales, 
and  the  stocks  of  all  grades  are  heavy  for  this  time 
of  the  year.  Prices  are  easier  than  they  were.  We 
note  many  dealers  are  slashing  prices  to  unload.  We 
are  selling  fancy  comb  honey  at  $3.65  to  $3.75  per 
rase,  wholesale;  extracted  amber  honey,  from  5^ 
to  6^;  white  exuacted,  7^  to  10,  according  to 
quantity  and  quality  purchased.  We  want  beeswax 
at   32   cts.   per  lb.,   delivered. 

Cincinnati,  April  17.     Thb  Pr«d  W.  Muth  Co. 


Denver. — The  market  still  remains  about  the 
same.  It  is  cleaned  up  on  comb  honey  pretty  well, 
and  looks  as  though  it  would  be  entirely  used  before 
the  new  crop  comes  on.  We  are  jobbing  as  follows: 
Strictly  No.  1  white,  fancy  stock,  brings,  per  case, 
$2.52;  choice,  good  color  and  heavy  weight,  $2.89; 
No.  2,  well  finished,  fair  color,  $2.25;  white  extract- 
ed, 8;  light  amber,  7.  We  pay  82  cash  and  34  in 
trade  for  clean  yellow  wax  delivered  here. 
Colorado  Honbypboducbbs'  Association, 
Denver,  April  22.       Frank  Rauchfuss,  Mgr. 


KIND  WORDS. 


I  would  as  soon  think  of  doing  without  bread  as 
to  think  of  doing  without  Olbaninos,  even  if  it 
were  only  for  A.  I.  Root's  department,  to  say  noth- 
ing about  bees.  Mrs.  J.  0.   Gillette. 

Camargo,  Okla..  March  25. 


I  do  not  have  bees  any  more,  but  yet  I  want 
Olbaninos,  as  it  is  always  clean  and  uplifting,  and 
especially  your  Home  talks.  May  you  live  long,  and 
be  spared  to  carry  forward  the  good  work;  and  may 
God  grant  that  "  at  evening  time  it  may  be  light." 

Johnstown,  Pa.,  April  3.  A.  S.  Harris. 


There  is  a  difference  of  only  a  few  months  in  our 
ages.  Since  Deo.  1  I  have  pruned  600  seven-year- 
old  peach  trees;  made  60  hives  as  good  as  the  best, 
and  looked  after  150  chickens.  Bees  are  swarming 
now;  but  with  the  hives  all  ready,  and  frames  filled 
with  foundation  on  wire^  I  am  not  worrying.  I 
have  lived  a  temperate  life;  and  a  good  mother's 
influence  enabled  me  to  live  a  clean  life  as  a  soldier 
during  the  Civil  war.  In  fact,  she  always  seemed  to 
be  with  me.  C.  G.  Knowlbs. 

Bakersfield,  Cal..  March  14. 


Dectr  Mr.  Root : — In  accordance  with  your  offer  in 
special  notices  will  you  kindly  mail  me  the  dasheen 
seed,  as  I  should  like  to  see  what  it  would  do  heref 
Also  please  mail  same  to  Mrs.  Lucie  Lecompte,  Aus-/ 
tin,  Texas.  Mrs.  Lecompte  is  a  new  subscriber 
whose  name  I  sent  in  a  few  days  ago.  She  is  a 
widow  living  in  Austin.  The  gentleman  who  paid 
for  the  subscription  was  so  impressed  with  Our 
Homes,  in  March  1,  that  he  subscribed  for  it  for 
her.     I  believe  she  is  his  niece. 

We  are  still  having  frosts  here,  but  they  will  have 
to  stop  soon  now.  My  bees  are  'in  fine  condition, 
and  have  gathered  plenty  every  month  this  winter, 
and,  I  think,  almost  every  week. 

Vivian,  La.,  March  23.  0.  E.  Hammond 


Goldens  that  are  Golden 

I  have  disposed  of  business  in  Philadelphia,  and  will 
raise  all  queens  that  I  possibly  can  the  coming  season, 
and  will  fill  all  unfilled  orders  first.  Queens  are  get- 
ting better  each  year.  Prices:  Select  untested,  |l.M; 
tested.  IS.00;  breeders,  |5  to  $10.  .  Send  for  booklet. 
QEO.  M.  STEELE,  30  So.  40th  St.  PHIUDELPHIA.  PA. 
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ASSETS  OVER  ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS 


WORK  YOUR  OUT-YARDS 

BY   THE    DOOI^ITTLS:  PLAN 


His  M«tHods   mrm  TtMlly  explained 
in  tH«  FotartH  Cditioa  of 

Management  of  Out-apiarie$ 

This  is  a  revised  edition  of  "A  Year's  Work 
in  an  Out-apiary,"  containing  the  latest 
ideas  of  the  author,  Mr.  G.  M.  Doolittle,  of 
New  York,  telling  how  he  has  employed 
them  and  secured  during  a  poor  season  an 
average  yield  of  114^^  lbs.  per  colony.  1913 
edition  ready  for  mailing.  50  cts.  postpaid. 

Order  No'w  of  tH«  PtablisHors 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

Medina^  OKio 


Delivered  ^v  FREE 

on  ApproTal  and  30  Days  Trial 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


but  writ*  today  for  our  bfcf  1914  catalog 
of  "RattMOr"  BicycWs,  Tires  and  Sun- 
di  i'-'ri  at  Driccs  so  loto  ihey  wiil  astvn'sTi  you.  Also  paniculara  of  our 
great  n«w  offf«r  to  deliver  you  a  ftsngor  Bicycle  on  on*  month's 
free  trial  without  a  cent  expense  to  you.  It's  absolutely  genuinr. 
RHY^  you  can  make  money  takinR  orders  for  bicycles,  tires,  lamp- , 
DU  I  V  pundrits,  etc.  from  our  bus  handsome  caUi  I  off.  It's  f  r««.  It 
cnntaina  "coin'ii  nation  ofTirH"  for  re-ficting  your  old  bicycle  like  new 
at  very  low  ro!<t.  Also  much  useful  bicycle  information.  Send  for  it. 
LOW  FACTORY  PRICES  direct  to  you.  No  one  else  can  offer  such 
uwww  rwuiwni    rniwfca  ^^j^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  terms.  Vou cannot  ofTord 

to  Imy  a  bicycle,  tires  or  Bundries  without  ytr«C  learninff  what  we  can 
offt-r  you.     Writ*  i 


Mead  Gyoie  Gom^  Oept  K 113,  OMorngfa,  P' 
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Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

DEVOTED  TO  HONEY,  BEES,  AND  HOME  INTERESTS 

^  A.  L.  BOTDEN,  Adyertiiing  Manac«r. 

BstabUsm  1878.  OIROULATION  86.000  lamed  Mmimonthly. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 
Twenty-five  oents  per  agate  line  flat    Fourteen  lines  to  the  inch. 
SPACE  RATES.     To  be  used  in  one  issue:  Fourth-page,  $12.50;  half-page, 

$25.00;  page,  $50.00. 
Preferred  position,  inside  pages,  30  per  cent  additional. 
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Outside  cover  page,  double  price. 
Reading  notices,  50  per  cent  additional. 
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Woodman's  Section-Fixer 


I  A  new  machine  of  pressed-steel  construction  for  folding  sections 

I  and  putting  in  top  and  bottom  starters  all  at  one  handling. 

I  With  top  and  bottom  starters  the  comb  is  firmly  attached  to 

jjjj  all  four  sides,  a  requirement  to  grade  fancy.    Increase  the  value 

jjij  of  your  crop  this  season  by  this  method. 

:j:  The  editor  of  the     Beekeepers'  Review,"  in  commenting  on  things  at  the 

:§  recent  Detroit,  Mich.,  beekeepers'  convention,  stated:  **It  was  the  consensus 

;!•:  of  opinion  of  those  who  saw  the  machine  work  that  it  was  the  best  thing  for 

i;!:  the  purpose  ever  brought  on  to  the  market." 

$^  The  C.  &  N.  W.  Beekeepers'  convention  in  December  unanimously  adopted 

ij:  the  following  resolutions:  ** Whereas  this  convention  has  been  impressed  by 

g:  the  exhibit  of  the  Woodman  Combined  Section-press  and  Foundation-fastener, 

•:•:  and  believes  that  the  same  is  practical,  and  a  labor-saver  for  the  beekeepers  at 

?^  large ;   Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Chicago-Northwestern  Beekeepers' 

:%:  Association  in  convention  assembled  do  heartily  endorse  the  above  device  as 

;x  a  practical  machine  for  beekeepers  producing  comb  honey. 

ijij  **  I.  E.  Pylbs,  Arthur  Stanley,  W.  B.  Blume." 

•:•:  It  makes  no  difference  how  many  or  what  kind  of  Huteners  yon  haTe,  we  want  you  to  try  this  one* 

*:•:  Your  money  back  if  you  are  not  satisfied  it  is  the  best  on  the  market.    Send  for  special  circular  show- 

•:•:  ins  10  illustrations.    Immediate  shipments  of  all  goods;  40-page  catalog.    Price  with  one  form,  4x5 

|:|:  or  AHTi}i,  $»M;  extra  form,  15  cts.    Daisy  lamp,  25  cts.    Weight  of  outfit,  4  lbs.    Postage  extra. 

I  A.  G.  WOODMAN  CO.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

?Jl,%%V«%V«%V«V«VAV«V»V»V«VAV»V.%V»V.V.V»V»%V.V.V.V.V.V.%V.\V 


THALE'S  REGULATIVE  VACUUM  BEE-FEEDER 

Pleases  everywhere.  Not  a  dissatisfied  customer.  Let 
me  double  your  honey  crop  by  stimulative  feediog. 
Most  practical  method  known.  Send  55  cts.  in  stamps 
to-day  for  a  sample  feeder. 

Mesilla  Park,  N.  Nex.,  April  4, 1914. 
IT,  H,  7*Aate.— Please  find  money  order  in  settlement  for 
feeders  I  received  on  ten  days'  ftee  trial.  They  feed  well.  They 
haTe  made  the  queens  of  the  colonies  that  I  fed  start  laying. 

JOHV  ROBBIVS. 

Poultney,  Vt.,  March  81, 1914. 
Harry  H.  T^ole;— Please  find  money  order  for  $10.80  to  fill 
my  order  for  50  Tacnum  feeders  with  M  bottles  for  the  feeders; 
ship  to  Poultney.  Rutland  Co.,  Vt,  and  oblige.  The  sample 
feeder  works  O.  K.  If  you  can  forward  them  at  earliest  cour 
▼enience  it  will  be  appreciated.  Bees  are  quite  short  of  stores 
after  a  long  cold  winter  in  Vermont.  I  lost  4  out  of  41 ,  so  have 
87.  But  I  have  an  idea  that  with  87  vacuum  feeders  and  a  barrel 
of  sugar  (850  lbs.)  they  uHU  make  good,  Thos.  CAHMrv. 


Tutus,  OASH  WITH  ORI 

10  Peeden,  with  ooe  bottle  for  esdifseder. 

25       "  

50 

Extra  bottiss  wick  eo 


I    J5 

3.00 

750 

15.00 

.10 


H.  H.  THALE,  BSSSSSiVS::.  Box  C26,  MAYWOOD,  MISSOURI 

» lari  M.  NMiols,  LyMMvllla,  Maaa.:  •.  H.  Ma— w,  UtoM,  Ohia,  mn4  Narry 
»a.   Waalam  Buyara  %mn4  Ordara  la  D.B.f  ^  '  
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Eastern 

European 

Beekeepers 


You  can  receive  Root's  goods 
quickly  from   the  following 
European  shipping  points: 

Alexandria,  Egypt 
Athens,  Greece 
Bucarest,  Roumania 
Genoa,  Italy 
St.  Petersburg,  Russia 
Sofia,  Bulgaria 
Strassburg,  i.  E.,  Germany 


For  catalog  and  inquiries 
write  at  once  to     :     :     : 

Emile  Bondonneau 

Root's  General  Agent  for  Eastern 
Europe  and  Colonies 

154  Ave.  Emile  Zola,  Paris  15  (France) 


FLAX  BOARD 


is  composed  entirely  of  Flax  Fibre  thoroughly  de- 
gummed  and  pressed  into  self-sustaining  boanls 
of  any  desired  thickness  by  a  patent  process.  It 
is  the  best  insulating  material  known. 

One-half  inch  thick  Flax  Board  has  the  eflloiency  of 
thirty  thickneraes  of  bulldinip  iiaper.  It  will  keep  the 
inside  of  the  hive  wann  in  cold  weather  and  cool  in  hot 
weather.  It  is  a  blanket  of  anbleached  linen.  It  is  rat 
and  Tcrmin  proof,  and  will  not  decay. 

We  furnish  it  cat  to  any  size. 

Thickness  Weight  Price 

100  S()uare  fei>t.  18  inch  70  Ihs.  tS-OO 

100  square  feet.  3-4  inch  140  Ib^.  4.60 

Will  ship  as  third-class  freight. 


Minnesota  Bee  Supply  Co. 


101  NIeetot  Island,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Manufa<*turer  of  Standard  Dovetailed  Hives. 
Sections,  and  Shipping-cases. 


BPP  fillV^V^IIEfi  Send  your  name  for 
^^^  ^*#i^i^fcil^^  new  1 01 4  catalog  out 
In  January.  Dep«.  T,  CLIMONS  ■■■  SUPPLY  CO.. 

1  tS  Orand  Ave..  Kanaaa  OKy,  Mto. 
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BLANKE'S  BEE- 
BOOK  FREE.  .  . 


Spot 


13^ 

Johnnie -on -the - 
Deliveries 


When  you  order  Bee  Goods  you  want 
them  •*now."  We  are  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  Bee  Section— no  city  with  so 
good  package-car  service  —  largest  stock 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  Whenever  possi- 
ble orders  shipped  same  day  as  receiyed— 
more  carefully  packed  than  ordinary. 

BLANKE'S  BEE  BOOK  FREE— a  catalog 
filled  with  helpfiil  tips  for  either  beginner 
or  old  timer.  .  Write  to-day  before  you 
need  supplies. 


Blanks  Mfg.  &  Supply  Go. 

St.  Lsuto,  M*. 


BARNES' 

Had  and  Foot  Powtr 

MACHINERY 

This  cut  represents  our  com- 
bined circular  saw.  which  is 
made  fur  beekeepers'  use  in 
the  construction  of  their 
hives,  sections,  etc. 

Mtehlies  oi  TritI 

Send   for  illustrated    catalog 
and  prices.    Address 

W.  F.  k  JOHN  BARNES  CO.. 

646  Ruby  St..  ^' 

ROCKFORD.     -     ILLINOIS. 


Comb- Honey  Producers,  Attention! 

The  time  of  putting  up  sections  can  be  cut  in  half  by  using  the  new  Rancb- 
fuss  Combined  Section-Press  and  Foundation-Fastener.  Guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or  your  money  back.  Price,  delivered  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  by  parcel  post,  $3.00.     Send  for  illustrated  circular  to-day. 

The  Colorado  Honey  Producers'  Association,  1440  Market  Street,  Denier,  Colorsdo 
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Keep  Well  by  Using  Well 

"ROOT'S"  GOODS 


The  Very  Foundation 
of  Modem  Beekeeping 


Better  let  us  send  you  a  catalog  of  Root's,  that  you  may  be 

able  to  select  the  kind  that  will  enable  you  to 

have  a  healthy  and  prosperous  summer. 


The  A.  L  Root  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

1631  West  Genesee  Street 


Beeswax  Wanted! 

We  Expect  to  .Use 
SEVENTY  TONS 

of  beeswax  during  the  next  SIX  MONTHS,  and  we  have  on  hand 
less  than  twenty  tons.  We  offer  for  good  average  wax,  delivered 
at  Medina,  33  cts.  CASH,  36  cts.  TBADE.  If  you  have  any  good 
wax  to  sell  write  to  us  or  ship  it  by  freight.  Send  us  shipping 
receipt,  giving  us  gross  weight  also  net  weight  shipped.  Be  sure 
to  mark  your  shipment  so  we  can  identify  it  when  received. 

Beeswax  Worked  into  Foundation 

If  you  want  your  wax  worked  into  foundation  we  are  prepared  ^o 
do  this  for  you  at  prices  equal  to  those  made  by  other  standard 
manufacturers.   Write  for  price  if  interested. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio 


LJiyiiiiieu  uy   "x_^  x.^' ^^jf  -it  i^ 
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'*'  If  goods  are  wanted  quick,  send  to  Pouder." 

E8TABLI8HBD  1889 


When  You  Think  of  Bee 

Supplies,  Think  of 

Pouder 


A  very  ^complete  stock  of  goods  on  hand,  and  new 
arrivals  from  factory  with  an  occasional  carload  to  keep 
my  stock  complete.  Shipments  are  being  made  every 
day,  and  the  number  of  early  orders  received  is  very 
encouraging.  Numerous  orders  reached  me  during  our 
February  and  March  blizzards,  which  indicates  that  the 
beekeepers  have  confidence  in  the  coming  season. 

My  new  catalogs  have  been  distributed.  If  any  of  my 
friends  have  failed  to  receive  theirs,  please  write  fof  an- 
other. If  more  con^senient  you  may  make  up  your  order 
from  the  Root  Catalog — our  prices  being  identical.  For 
very  large  orders  at  one  shipment,  write  for  an  estimate, 
and  I  can  save  you  something  by  following  the  factory 
schedule. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  my  friends  as  to  how 
bees  arc  wintering  and  springing,  and  as  to  prospects  for 
clover. 


Walter  S.  Pouder 

878  Mass.  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
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Indicate  on  a  postal  which  off  the 
catalogs  named  below  you  are  In- 
terested In  ^=  They  are  Yours  for  the  Asking. 

CATALOG  A.— BEE-SUPPLIES,  lisUng  every  thing  a  beekeeper  needs  for  his  bees. 
Our  soods  are  all  "  Root  Quality/*  and  we  can  tare  you  time  and  freight  expense  in  ffettinc 
them.    Let  us  furnish  yon  with  an  estimate  on  your  needs  for  the  r 


CATALOG  B.— BEES  AND  QUEENS.  Mr.  M.  H.  Hunt  has  charge  of  our  queen- 
rearing  apiary.  We  specialise  in  choice  Italian  queens,  three-banded  and  golden,  and  bees 
by  the  pound.    Orders  filled  in  rotation  as  feceired. 

CATALOG  C— BERRY  SUPPLIES.  We  carry  a  full  stock  of  standard  quart  baskets 
and  l«-quart  crates.    BEESWAX  WANTED. 


M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON,  510  North  Cedar  Street,  LANSING.  MICHIGAN 


P 


ATENTS 


2S 

YEARS' 

PRACTICB 


Ofliea  and  Courts 


Tenth  and  G  Ste.,  VTASBamov, 
In 


Jdinr,  i 

I,  dTc. 


I  of 
Tho  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


New  England  Beekeepers 

How  Goods       Factory  Prlcea      flsvo  Frelsht 

CULL  &  WILLIAMS  CO. 
ProvldsDce,  &.  I. 


TKia  i«  tHm  ••s^so a  for  discouAta  oa 

Bees  and  Bee  Supplies 

If  you  wDl  send  us  a  list  of  foods  needed  we  will  be 

pleased  to  quote  3wu  on  them.    Catalog  flree. 

I.J.STRINQNAII.  10E  PARK  PLACE,  NEW  YORK 

Aptartoa,  CMmi  C«¥«,  L.  I. 


Are  Your  Bees  Short  of  Stores? 

feeding.    Write  for  prices.    .    .    .    . 
We  carry  a  foil  line  of  supplies  at  all  times! 


H.  H. 

IRE  Prtond  EtPBOt 


JKPSON 

•ORTON.  MARS. 


Beekeepers' Supplies 

Our  1914  64-page  catak)g 
ready  to  mail  yon  free.  .  . 
Can  make  prompt  shipment 
of  regular-stock  goods,  as 
we  haye  a  good  supply  of  The  A.  I.  Root 
Co.'s  roods  on  hand.  The  rush  season  will  soon 
be  on  hand.  Our  tnight  focilities  are  good. 
SmaU  Mckages  we  can  rush  through  by  parcel 
post.  Express  rates  are  much  lower  now  also. 
Let  us  quote  you.  Let  us  hear  fh>m  you.  Bees- 
wax taken  in  exchange  for  supplies  or  cash. 

JOHN  NniL  A  SON  tUPff4.y  OO. 


'QrlflgaSav-YottFrtlflht^ 


TOLEDO 


'8riflflg  Saw  Yott  Frt  Ight" 


With  fbnr  carloads  of  new  goods  on  hand,  we  are  now  better  prepared  for  the  rush  than 

ever.     But  don't  wait  to  be  in  the  RUSH.     Send  your  order  in  now, 

and  have  the  goods  on  hand,  ready  for  use. 

New  llluRlrRiRd  ORlRlog  Rf  60  Prrrr 

We  want  one  in  every  beekeeper's  hands.     Send  postal  for  one  to-day.     It  is  free. 
WhltR<^IO¥Rr  ExIrRoiRd  HonRy  WRntRd,  rIrr  Brrrwrx 

in  exchange  for  supplies.     It  will  be  to  your  interest  to  get  in  touch  and  keep  in 

touch  with  us. 


S.  J.  QRIQQt  A  OO. 


M?!L??5™  ""^i?  •▼"«".      •       TOi^OO.  OHIO 

**QnMS  to  Always  M  MMJsa** 
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The  Qne  Subject  on  which 
all  Beekeepers  can  agree—' 


"LEWIS  SCETIONSr 


There  are  mftny  subjects  on  which  no  two  beekeepers  can  agree ;  but  here  is  one  they  can  agree 

on.     They  all  acknowledge  that  Lewis  Sections  are  the  best  to  be  had — that  they  excel  in  quality 

and  workmanship;  and  when  yon  say  Quality  and  Workmanship  you  have  said  all  there  is  to  be 

said  about  a  honey-section. 

Let  us  take  you  with  ua  through  the  different  operations  and  show  you  how  Lewis  Sections  are 

really  made. 

First  the  material,  which  is  the  best  Wisconsin  white  basswood  that  can  be  obtained,  is  bought  by 

an  experienced  buyer  by  the  carload — ^millions  of  feet  of  it.     It  arrives  at  the  Lewis  factory  in  the 

board,  and  is  sorted  as  carefully  as  a  woman  picks  over  strawberries. 

The  best  boards  are  then  sent  on  their  buzxing  journey  through  the  factory;  fed  through  a  planer 

watched  over  by  a  veteran  in  the  business ;  sawed  up  into  correct  thicknesses  and  lengths  and  run 

through  a  i>olisher,  the  sandpaper  polishing  both  ways  of  the  grain. 

Then  the  particular  work  commences.     Here  is  where  the  intricate  machinery  gets  the  strips, 

rabbets  them,  scores  them,  dovetails  them,  and  then  the  finished  sections  are  packed  away.     But 

the  secret  is  here:  This  delicate  machinery  is  cared  for  like  a  trotting^iorse.     The  Lewis  section 

foreman  has  been  watching  it,  caring  for  it,  keeping  it  right  for  the  past  thirty  years. 

He  is  Still  on  the  Job  Making  Lewis  Sections  for  you. 

No  matter  what  Hives,  what  Frames,  what  Supers,  and  what  not  you  use. 
Insist  on  Lewis  Sections 

Every  crate  going  out  with  the  Lewis  name  means  something  to  you.     Here  is  what  one  of  our 

customers  has  just  written  us: 

"  We  have  been  using  the  G.  B.  Lewis  Company's  No.  1  Sections  for  several  years, 
and  have  a  /ew  of  other  makes,  but  find  the  Lewis  goods  the  best.  We  have  put  up 
about  30,000  sections  so  far  this  season,  and  have  not  found  one  section  in  the  lot 
that  was  not  perfect.  We  find  they  fold  perfectly,  and  hold  together  where  some  of 
the  other  makes  come  apart.  We  use  the  Rauchfuss  Combined  Section-Press  and 
Foundation-Fastener  with  Dadant's  Foundation." 


G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  u^,a«*nr^  Watertown,  Wis. 

Send^for  the^name  of  the  one  nearest  to  you. 


j     Thirty  DUtributing  Houses. 


'Ste* 


Send  for  Our  Prices  on 

BEESWAX 

Weii^are  paying  higher  prices  than  ever 

before  at  this  season.    WHY  ?  .  Because 

of  theHreraendous  demand  for 

Dadant's  Foundation 

Write  at  once.     .      We  will  quote  prices 
F.  O.  B.  here  or  F.  O.  B.  your  station. 
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EDITORIALS 


We  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to 
the  article  by  R.  F.  Holtermann,  on  the 
importance  of  drawn  combs  in  practical 
beekeeping:. 


The  Editorial  Staff  of  the  Review 

Our  old  friend  Prof.  E.  G.  Baldwin,  of 
Deland,  Fla.,  is  now  one  of  the  associate 
editors  of  the  Beekeepers'  Review.  We 
congratulate  both.  By  the  way,  the  last 
issue  of  our  esteemed  contemporaiy  is  full 
of  good  matter;  and,  what  is  more,  it  is  a 
true  Association  organ  devoted  to  Associa- 
tion matter.  Mr.  Townsend,  the  editor-in- 
chief,  is  an  experienced  beekeeper;  and  that 
is  of  supreme  importance  in  the  matter  of 
selecting  material  for  publication. 


Excellent    Wintering    all    Over    the 

United  States  ancT  Canada;  Oo- 

ver  Prospects 

In  the  29  years  that  we  have  had  editorial 
charge  of  this  journal,  we  do  not  remember 
a  single  spring  when  the  reports  showed 
such  univei  sally  good  wintering.  This 
mears,  of  course,  that  bees  throughout  the 
(onntry  will  be  stronger  and  in  better  con- 
dition for  the  harvest. 

There  has  been  a  large  amount  of  rain 
and  snow  during  the  past  winter,  and  this 
is  all  very  favorable  for  the  growth  of 
clover  and  other  honey-plants;  but  the 
precipitation  has  been  so  excessive  that  we 
fear  a  drouth  may  set  in  along  in  May  or 
June.  The  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
says  that  one  extrcne  is  likely  to  be  follow- 
ed by  the  other.  We  can  only  hope  that 
history  will  not  repeat  itself  this  comiig 
summer. 

Latest  from  the  Apalachicola  Apiary 

The  latest  reports  from  Mr.  Marchant  go 
to  show  that  we  have  been  having  at  our 
Apalachicola   apiary    a    heavy    flow    from 


black  tupelo — so  much  so  that  it  has  been 
crowding  the  queens,  interfering  with  breed- 
ing and  with  the  drawing-out  of  the  frames 
of  foundation.  The  boys  were  expecting  to 
extract,  beginning  with  the  week  of  the 
13th,  to  give  the  queens  room  to  lay.  Our 
Mr.  Marchant  is  making  a  desperate  effort 
to  make  his  big  increase;  but  the  cool 
weather  in  February  and  March,  and  the 
heavy  flow  from  black  tupelo,  have  been 
interfering  with  his  plans.  He  begs,  there- 
fore, that  he  be  given  a  little  more  time; 
but  the  early  spring  in  the  North  is  shoving 
out  the  fruit  buds  ahead  of  time,  and  we 
may  have  to  move  one  car  of  bees  ahead  of 
our  schedule.  Mr.  Marchant  doesn't  like 
this  a  little  bit. 


Cellar  Wintering  at  Medina;  Making 
Increase  in  the  Cellar 

We  reserved  about  125  colonies  at  Medi- 
na, and  the  rest,  300,  were  sent  to  Apalach- 
icola, as  before  explained.  The  Medina 
bees  were  left  outdoors  in  double-walled 
hives  until  in  December  when  snow  was  on 
the  ground.  They  were  tlien  brought  in  on 
sleds  and  wagons  and  put  in  our  two  cellais 
— one  under  the  machine-shop  and  one  at 
the  warehouse  which  is  made  entirely  of 
concrete  and  brick.  The  walls  are  so  mas- 
sive in  the  latter  place  that  a  nearly  uniform 
temperature  is  maintained,  and  the  bees 
there  were  practically  undisturbed  all  win- 
ter. Some  of  the  colonies  under  the  ma- 
chine-shop were  fed  hard  candy.  The  pur- 
pose of  giving  them  candy  was  to  stimulate 
brood-rearing,  and  it  did.  Our  Mr.  Pritch- 
ard,  who  has  just  taken  the  bees  out,  reports 
that  many  of  them  are  much  stronger  now 
than  when  they  went  into  the  cellar  last 
December,  for  breeding  continued  more  or 
less  all  winter;  and  even  the  bees  in  the 
warehouse  did  not  lose  in  strength,  but 
rather  gained.  There  was  no  loss  in  either 
cellar  except  among  four  or  five  that  had 
been  robbed  of  queens  and  bees  for  observa- 
tory hives  in  show  windows. 
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Some  Big  Inspection  Work  in  Arizo- 
na; How  Did  He  Doit? 

We  announce  the  arrival  of  a  copy  of  the 
report  of  the  State  Apiary  Inspector  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Arizona,  from 
which  we  make  the  following  clipping. 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Dec.  81. 
Hon.  O€0.  W.  P.  Hunt, 

GoTemor  of  the  State  of  Aruona. 

I  hare  the  honor  oif  submitting  my  report  as  your 
State  Apiary  Inspector  for  the  year  1913. 

I  was  sworn  in  on  the  14th  of  July,  and  ent^'ed 
upon  my  duties  as  Inspector  of  Apiaries. 

I  h«Te  inspected  26,888  colonies  of  bees;  19,858 
colonies  in  Maricopa  Oounty;  3630  colonies  in  Yuma 
County;  2563  colonies  in  Graham  County;  790  colo- 
nies in  Pinal  County,  and  7  colonies  in  Pima  Coun- 
ty. 

I  found  115  colonies  diseased  with  foul  brood  in 
Tuma  County.  I  put  all  yards  under  quarantine 
where  I  found  disease,  and  instructed  the  owners  to 
destroy  the  diseased  colonies  by  burning  them. 

I  •have  appointed  one  Deputy  Inspector  for  Tuma 
County,  and  I  think  we  shaU  be  able  to  rid  the 
county  of  the  disease. 

I  have  collected  from  the  five- cent  inspection  fee 
per  colony,  $966.80  to  date. 

J.  P.  Ivy,  State  Apiary  Inspector. 

We  have  suhmitted  this  report  to  Geo.  H. 
Rea,  inspector  for  Pennsylvania,  who  has 
had  considerable  experience,  and  who  offers 
the  following  query : 

Arixona  Inspector  of  Apiaries  appointed  and  en- 
tered upon  h\s  duties  the  14th  day  of  July,  1913; 
closed  up  his  work  and  made  his  report  to  the 
Governor  on  Dec.  31,  1913;  147  working  days  be- 
tween these  dates,  inclusive.  Inspected  26,888 
colonies  of  bees.    I  wonder  how  he  did  it. 

I  worked  hard  last  summer,  and  managed  to 
inspect  an  average  of  sixty-five  colonies  per  day, 
while  the  Arizona  report  shows  nearly  three  times 
that  many.  Since  it  is  necessary  for  the  inspector 
to  spend  practically  one-half  of  his  working  hours  in 
traveling  and  in  conversation  with  beekeepers  it 
would  seem  imjKMMible  that  so  much  could  be  accom- 
plished unless  he  skipped  or  skimmed  over  many 
hives.*  Or  this  might  be  true:  The  Arizona  apiaries 
are  large,  and  con4>aratively  close  together;  but 
even  then  the  figures,  to  an  Easterner,  seem  large. 
I  do  not  raise  the  question  in  a  spirit  of  criticism, 
but  desire  to  learn  how  my  Arizona  brother  manages 
to  accomplish  so  much. 


How   Spraying   Liquids  to   Kill  the 
Codling  and  Gipsy  Moth  is  Dec- 
imating Whole  Apiaries 

More  and  more  we  are  getting  complaints 
of  wholesale  poisoning  of  colonies  of  bees 
— in  fact,  whole  apiaries — as  the  result  of 
ignorant  spraying  of  fruit-trees  while  in 
bloom,  or  the  ordinary  spraying  of  shade- 
trees  in  New  England  to  stay  the  ravages  of 
the  gipsy  moth.  It  is  getting  to  be  a  very 
serious  problem  in  some  parts  of  Massachu- 
setts, where  some  beeyards  have  been  liter- 
ally wiped  out.  It  is  evident  that  there  has 
been  a  widespread  call  for  the  article  in  our 
Feb.  1st  issue,  page  91,  by  a  New  England 
Veteran    on    the    subject    of  "  Wholesale 


Spraying  of  Blossoms  Causing  Wide  Dis- 
aster." So  great  indeed  has  been  the  de- 
mand that  the  issue  containing  that  article 
was  entirely  exhausted  before  we  knew  it. 
There  are  other  good  things  in  that  partic- 
ular number,  but  this  spraying  danger  looms 
up  so  large  that  evidently  hundreds  of  our 
readers  have  been  asking  for  copies  to  lend 
to  their  neighbors  who  practice  spraying  in 
season  and  out  of  season.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  probable  that  there  are  times 
when  spraying  in  bloom  causes  no  damage. 
But  we  have  too  many  reports  of  how  b^ 
have  been  poisoned  to  death — whole  colo- 
nies and  whole  apiaries  killed  out — to  make 
the  practice  safe. 

N.  B. — Perhaps  there  are  some  who  would  be  will- 
ing to  spare  their  Feb.  1st  Issue.  If  so,  send  them  in 
so  that  we  can  mail  them  to  others,  and  thus  spread 
the  truth  where  it  can  do  more  good. 


"  The  Man  who  Never  Loses  any  Bees 
During  Winter  " 

In  1882  and  '83  A.  I.  Boot  had  a  good 
deal  to  say  in  these  colnms  about  ''  the  man 
who  never  loses  his  bees."  It  was  during 
that  winter  that  the  heaviest  mortality  oc- 
curred that  was  ever  known;  and  yet  this 
man,  Mr.  H.  R.  Boardman,  then  of  East 
Townsend,  Ohio  (now  renamed  Collins), 
wintered  his  bees  that  year  without  loss,  the 
same  as  he  had  been  doing  for  years  before. 
During  the  long  interval  he  has  been  doing 
the  same  thing  winter  after  winter ;  and 
three  years  ago,  when  there  was  such  a 
heavy  mortality,  he  did  it  again. 

A  few  days  ago  we  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Boardman,  saying  he  had  again  win- 
tered without  loss.  We  wrote  asking  if  it 
was  in  that  same  beehouse,  and  whether  he 
had  been  doing  it  right  along.  His  reply 
is  worth  publishing: 

Mr.  Root: — Tes,  I  have  wintered  again  without 
loss,  and  have  been  doing  so  in  the  old  beehouse  of 
85  years  ago,  and  am  still  the  man  who  winters 
without  loss  unless  I  yield  to  the  temptation  to  do 
too  much  experimenting  in  my  wintering  methods. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  three  years  ago  was  a 
disastrous  winter  for  the  bees;  but  I  wintered  with- 
out loss  and  sold  off  the  increase  from  my  stock  for 
$150  (for  orchard  pollination),  and  got  a  fair  crop 
of  honey.  My  success  in  wintering  is  worth  all 
there  is  in  the  business  now.  One  hundred  colonies 
is  all  I  care  to  keep. 

Collins,  Ohio.  H.  R.  Boaboman. 

Mr.  Boardman  will  be  remembered  as  the 
man  who  held  the  secret  for  many  years  of 
how  to  keep  liquid  honey  from  granulating 
without  the  use  of  artificial  heat.  When  we 
published  Mr.  E.  B.  Rood's  method  of  put- 
ting the  bottles  in  a  solar  wax-«xtractor,  our 
old  friend  very  generously  came  forward, 
saying  that  that  was  the  method  he  had 
used ;  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  "  se- 
cret was  out,"  he  would  tell  the  public  of  it. 
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Mr.  Boardman  is  a  man  of  unusual  in- 
telligence, a  nature-study  man,  and  a  bee- 
keeper who  has  just  passed  his  80th  birth- 
day, and  this  fall  we  plan  to  give  his  method 
of  wintering  in  an  upground  beehouse  that 
he  has  pursued  with  such  success  these 
thirty-five  years  or  more.  A  full  descrip- 
tion was  given  by  the  writer,  with  a  cut  of 
his  beehouse,  in  these  columns,  April  15, 
1889,  page  319. 


Orchardists  Asking  for  Bees 

It  is  remarkable  how  the  orchardists  of 
the  country  are  waking  up  to  the  impor- 
tance of  having  bees  in  the  orchard.  The 
facts  presented  in  another  column,  by  one 
of  the  best  pomologists  of  the  country,  are 
well  worth  reading.  In  this  connection  it 
will  be  interesting  to  note  that  a  big  demand 
for  bees  is  springing  up  all  over  the  coun- 
try from  fruit-growers — not  because  they 
have  the  bee-fever  or  wish  to  produce  hon- 
ey, but  because  they  have  learned  that  they 
can  produce  more  and  better  fruit  by  having 
bees  on  their  places. 

By  the  time  this  journal  will  have  reached 
our  subscribers,  many  of  our  beemen  will 
be  locating  outyards.  Do  not  forget  to  help 
your  neighbor  the  fruit-grower,  and  help 
yourself  by  spreading  the  truth  about  bees 
and  orchards.  Tell  how  the  bees  are  actually 
breaking  down  the  branches;  of  the  loads 
of  fruit  they  help  to  make  possible  on  the 
trees.  By  spreading  this  knowledge  it  will 
be  easier  to  secure  fine  locations,  either  at 
no  cost  to  yourself,  or  at  an  insignificant 
rental  price.  Up-to-date  fruit-growers  are 
often  willing  to  pay  you  for  putting  bees 
on  their  places  instead  of  you  paying  them 
for  the  privilege.  But  the  policy  of  the 
beekeepers  should  be  to  give  and  take  on 
equal  terms — put  the  bees  on  the  place 
without  charge  either  way. 

In  locating  beeyards  do  not  forget  to 
fence  them.  Woven -wire  fencing  is  recom- 
mended by  Wesley  Foster  in  his  department 
in  this  issue;  and  it  is  about  as  good  and 
serviceable  as  any  thing  we  know  of. 


That  «« Comfortable    Feeling''  Over 

Those  Indoor^wintered  Bees  in 

Medina 

In  Mr.  Byer's  department  in  this  issue, 
page  337,  he  says  he  cannot  understand 
why  the  cold  February  and  March  we  had 
in  the  Northern  States  should  cause  us  to 
have  a  comfortable  feeling  that  our  bees  at 
Medina  were  in  cellars,  in  a  climate  as 
"  mild  "  as  that  in  Ohio.  "  Mild  "  climate 
in  Ohiol    It  makes  us  fellows  south  of  the 


lakes  smile  a  little.  Yes,  it  is  milder — but 
we  have  changeable  damp  weather.  It  may 
be  down  below  zero  for  a  few  days,  and 
then  the  next  week  the  temperature  may  be 
50  above.  Breeding  will  get  nicely  started 
when  another  cold  snap  will  come,  killing 
both  brood  and  bees  trying  to  hover  it.  A 
long  steady  spell  of  cold  weather,  the  hives 
well  protected  with  banks  of  snow,  is  not 
nearly  so  hard  on  bees  as  extremes  of  cold 
and  warm,  with  little  or  no  snow.  With 
these  conditions  of  climate  in  February  and 
March  we  could  not  help  having  a  "coinfort- 
able  feeling  "  that  our  Medina  bees  were  in 
our  big  cellars  where  the  temperature  does 
not  vary  more  than  five  or  six  degrees,  and 
where  there  b  plenty  of  fresh  air. 

If  we  had  a  cellar  under  the  house,  that 
was  not  frost-proof,  small  and  damp,  and 
had  150  colonies  to  winter,  we  should  be 
decidedly  more  comfortable  if  those  150 
colonies  were  housed  in  double  hives  out- 
doors. As  the  majority  of  people  do  not 
have  an  ideal  cellar  for  wintering,  the 
majority  of  beekeepers  in  Ohio  do  better 
with  bees  outdoors,  providing,  of  course, 
there  are  suitable  windbreaks  and  warm 
dry  packing  around  the  brood-nest. 


^  Slightly  Exaggerated ''-  -Our  Queen 
Business  in  Southern  Florida 

When  the  newspapers  announced  that 
Mark  Twain  was  dead,  he  said  the  report 
was  "  slightly  exaggerated."  This  is  some- 
what the  situation  in  regard  to  a  newspaper 
report  which  inadvertently  crept  into  our 
columns,  appearing  on  page  5  of  our  April 
15th  advertising  section.  The  report  went 
on  to  say  that  "  E.  R.  Root,  'son  of  A.  I. 
Root,  millionaire  honey-producer,  and  king 
of  the  bee  business,"  etc.,  had  "  practically 
decided  "  on  establishing  in  Pompano,  18 
miles  north  of  Miami,  "  a  colony  for  raising 
queen-be^."  Evidently  the  reporter  thought 
that  "colony"  was  not  big  enough;  for  later 
on  he  says  that  we  were  going  to  establish 
a  "  queenery  that  would  mean  several  hun- 
dred more  bee  colonies."  The  interview  is 
indirectly  attributed  to  Mr.  0.  0.  Popple- 
ton;  but  with  his  usual  accuracy  of  speech 
we  are  sure  he  did  not  authorize  any  such 
statement,  much  less  any  reference  to  A.  I. 
Root  as  a  "millionaire  honey-producer,"  for 
this,  of  course,  is  very  greatly  "exagger- 
ated." A.  I.  Root  himself  will  be  amused  if 
not  disgusted,  as  were  we. 

The  facts  are  these:  We  were  making  a 
tour  of  Florida,  investigating,  but  have 
come  to  no  conclusion  as  yet.  We  have 
made  tentative  arrangements  to  raise  queens 
at  Pompano  providing  no  oth^r  place  can 
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be  secured.  The  objections  to  Pompano  are 
the  exorbitant  freight  and  express  rates  on 
bees  as  a  distributing  point;  and  dragon- 
flies  in  April,  that  kill  practically  90  per 
cent  of  the  queens  that  are  out  to  mate;  and 
the  month  of  April  is  the  one  month  in  alJ 
the  year  when  we  could  least  afford  such  a 
loss.  The  point  in  favor  of  Pompano  is 
that  bees  and  queens  can  be  bred  every 
month  in  the  year. 

We  might  say  in  this  connection  that 
there  are  several  other  exaggerated  news- 
paper reports  concerning  our  trip  into 
Florida.  The  Florida  newspapers  are  pro- 
verbially inclined  to  boom  their  own  town : 
and  if  they  can  get  a  scintilla  of  truth  they 
frequently  exaggerate  it  beyond  all  sem- 
blance of  fact. 

A  typewritten  copy  of  the  foregoing  was 
submitted  to  A.  I.  R.,  who  adds: 

I  am  not  a  millionaire — never  was,  never  expect 
to  be,  and  don't  want  to  be.  I  am  sure  God  did  not 
intend  I  should.     I  am  not  built  that  way. 


Some     More     Important     Evidence 

Showing  the  Value  of  Bees  as 

Pollinators 

Report  of  the   Twentieth  Annual  Convention  of  the 

MMsofhusetts   Fruit- growers'   Asuociation   Held 

at  Springfield,  Mass. 

A  STENOGRAPHIC  report  of  the  twentieth 
annual  convention  of  the  Massachusetts 
Fruit-growers^  Association  lies  before  us. 
A  careful  perusal  of  this  will  convince  the 
most  skeptical  of  the  value  of  bees  in  the 
making  of  more  and  better  fruit  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  fruit-grower.  It  contains 
several  addresses  of  more  than  ordinary 
value — among-  them  one  from  Dr.  Burton 
N.  Gates,  Professor  of  Bee  Culture  at  the 
Amherst  Agricultural  College,  on  the  sub- 
ject "  Bees  Indispensable  to  Modern  Horti- 
culture." This  is  followed  by  a  paper  by 
Wilbur  M.  Purrington,  entitled  "  The  Value 
of  Orchards  to  the  Beekeeper."  This,  again, 
is  followed,  after  some  discussion,  by  a 
paper  from  Earl  M.  Nichols,  of  Lyonsville, 
on  the  subject  "Beginning  with  Bees,  and 
How  to  Secure  Stock."  So  far  the  evidence 
is  from  the  standpoint  of  the  beekeeper; 
but  Prof.  W.  W.  Chenoweth,  the  Assistant 
Pomologist  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College,  Amherst,  next  follows  by  a 
paper  on  the  subject  "  Importance  of  Bees 
in  the  Cross-fertilization  of  Fruit "  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  orchardist,  and  for 
that  reason  will  have  more  weight  with  the 
fruit-grower.  Our  space  is  too  limited  at 
this  time  to  permit  us  to  give  this  address 
in  full;  but  we  take  pleasure  in  presenting 
Prof.  Chenoweth's  summary,  which  will  be 
read  with  unusual  interest: 

A  thoughtful  consideration  of  all  the  evidence  be- 


fore U8,  it  seems  to  me,  fully  warrants  the  following 
general  conclusions: 

1.  All  tests,  wherever  made,  and  all  general  ob- 
servations, agree  that  many  varieties  of  appl^ 
peaches,  pears,  plums,  sweet  cherries,  and  grapes 
are  unable  to  set  a  crop  of  fruit  when  limited  to 
their  own  pollen. 

2.  Some  varieties  of  the  above-named  fruits  are 
partially  self-fertile,  and  a  few  are  apparently  wholly 
self-fertile,  though  the  degree  of  fertility  varies  be 
tween  rather  wide  limits,  depending  upon  location, 
season,  vigor  of  trees,  etc. 

3.  All  investigators  agf^e  that,  as  a  general  mle. 
the  fruit  resulting  from  crossing,  even  in  sclf-fertilp 
varieties,  is  larger  and  better  developed  than  self 
fertilized  fruit.  This  is  explained  by  saying  that 
foreign  pollen  furnishes  a  greater  stimulus  to  growth 
because  it  is  more  acceptable  to  the  pistil,  and  not 
because  it  transmits  sixe  character  of  the  variety 
from  which  it  came. 

4.  All  evidence  at  hand  contradicts  the  theorj-  thtt 
the  wind  renders  any  dependable  assistance  in  bring 
ing  about  crose-pollination  among  the  above-named 
orchard  fruits,  while  it  does  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  honeybee  as  an  agent  in  rendering  this 
great  service  to  the  fruit-grower. 

5.  It  has  been  shown  beyond  dispute  that  gpray- 
ing  open  blossoms  with  arsenical  poisons  is  injurious 
to  bees.  The  orchardists  who  persist  in  this  prar 
tice  secure  little  if  any  benefit  which  would  not  re 
suit  from  either  an  earlier  or  a  later  application. 
Also  he  runs  the  risk  of  injury  to  the  unfertilized 
open  flowers,  in  addition  to  leaving  thousands  of 
poisonous  cups  which  kill  the  goose  which  lays  him 
golden  eggs. 

6.  The  character  of  the  weather  at  blooming  time 
is  the  final  determining  factor  of  the  fruit  crop. 
Cool,  cloudy,  or  rainy  weather  at  thia  season  not  only 
affects  the  development  of  the  pollen,  the  growth  of 
the  pistil,  and  consequent  development  of  ovules, 
but  the  action  of  insects  is  also  reduced  to  the  min- 
imum, thereby  lessening  the  chance  for  cross-poUina- 
tion.  It  has  been  shown  that  excessively  cool  weath- 
er at  blooming  time  often  renders  self- fertile  vari- 
eties incapable  of  self-fertilization,  though  they  still 
retain  the  ability  to  be  cross-fertilized. 

In  conclusion  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  the  fruit- 
grower cannot  afford  to  make  very  extensive  plant- 
ings of  any  of  the  orchard  fruits  under  discussion 
without  making  provision  for  abundant  cross-pollin- 
ation. This  is  most  easily  and  practically  done  by 
choosing  commercial  or  standard  sorts  that  will 
bloom  at  approximately  the  same  time,  setting  these 
varieties  in  small  blocks  of  only  a  few  rows  each, 
and  by  establishing  a  few  colonies  of  honeybees  near 
or  in  his  fruit  plantation. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  this  report  as  a 
whole  is  available  to  any  except  members 
of  the  Massachusetts  Fruit-growers'  Asso- 
ciation, of  which  Mr.  F.  How^ard  Brown,  of 
Marlboro,  is  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and 
Harold  L.  Frost,  of  Arlington,  President. 
Those  interested  might  possibly  secure  a 
copy  by  applying  to  either  of  these  gentle- 
men. 

A  copy  of  this  valuable  report  ought  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  fruit-grower,  as  we 
consider  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  that 
was  ever  published — valuable  because  of  the 
data  presented  showing  the  intimate  rela- 
tionship that  should  exist  between  the  bee- 
keeper and  the  fruit-grower.  Some  very 
full  information  is  given  on  the  subject  of 
pruning  and  spraying,  and  is  the  more 
valuable  because  it  is  clear  up  to  date. 
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Dr.CCMin^     STRAY    STRAWS     I    Marengo,  m. 


Bees  came  out  of  cellar,  April  13,  "in 
apparently  good  condition;"  white  clover 
looks  promising,  and  dandelion  blossoms 
are  just  opening.    Glad  I'm  a  beekeeper ! 

Hello,  Gleanings!  I  suppose  you  feel 
quite  smart  in  your  new  dress.  You  do  look 
rather  nice.  When  all  the  women  are  com- 
ing out  with  their  new  Easter  bonnets  it's 
only  fair  you  should  have  new  head-gear. 

The  Chicago  Record-Herald,  one  of  the 
leading  dailies  of  Chicago,  if  not  the  leading 
daily,  has  come  out  with  the  announcement 
that  it  will  accept  no  more  liquor  advertise- 
ments; also  two  Pittsburg  dailies.  That 
means  a  whole  lot. 

Mention  of  workers  taking  a  hand  in  a 
queen-fight  reminds  me  that  years  ago  I  had 
several  cases  in  which,  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  queen,  I  found  a  good  many  dead 
workers  freshly  thrown  out.  I  took  it  that 
there  were  two  factions,  one  for  and  one 
against  the  queen,  resulting  in  a  battle. 

My  bees  were  fed  as  soon  as  placed  on 
summer  stands.  A  solid  frame  of  sealed 
honey  was  shoved  into  the  entrance  under 
the  bottom-bars  (that's  only  one  of  the 
advantages  of  that  two-inch  space  under 
bottom-bars) .  Then  a  little  board  was  tack- 
ed in  front,  leaving  an  entrance  about  % 
inch  square. 

Abthur  C.  Mtt.t.er  catches  it,  page  286. 
That's  right,  Bro.  Crane;  he's  always  mak- 
ing trouble,  and  you  never  know  where  he'll 
start  up  next.  After  all,  aren't  you  drawing 
it  a  bit  strong  to  make  "  at  least  35  lbs.  of 
heavy  syrup  "  the  amount  thought  needed 
to  be  fed  October  It  It  may  be  true  in 
some  cases,  but  I  think  they  are  very  ex- 
ceptional. I  doubt  if  I  ever  thought  one  of 
my  colonies  needed  to  be  fed  more  than  25. 
Please  remember  that  for  every  one  like  you 
there  are  20  who  will  guess  that  a  colony 
will  get  along  with  a  good  deal  less  than  it 
really  needs.  Here's  the  way  it's  likely 
to  be :  "I  guess  that  colony  will  squeeze 
through  with  10  pounds;"  and  then  when 
he  doubles  that  and  adds  half  as  much  more, 
like  enough  hell  have  it  about  right. 

I  TOOK  a  well-filled  section  that  weighed 
14  oz.,  carefully  cut  out  the  comb,  melted 
it,  and  rinsed  the  resulting  cake  of  wax. 
The  wood  (of  course  slightly  daubed) 
weighed  31.6  grams  (1.115  oz.) ;  the  wax, 
13.27  grams  (.468  oz.).  Deduct  weight  of 
wood  and  wax  from  14  oz.,  and  we  have 
left  12.417  oz.  as  the  weight  of  the  clear 
honey.    The  consumer  who  buys  such  a  sec- 


tion at  25  cents  pays  at  the  rate  of  32.21 
cents  a  pound  for  his  honey,  since  the  wood 
and  wax  are  of  no  value  to  him.  If  he  can 
buy  extracted  honey  at  15  cents  a  pound  he 
is  paying  17  cents  for  the  looks  and  possi- 
bly better  quality  of  comb  honey.  Yes,  I 
know  I'm  a  comb-honey  producer,  but  the 
truth's  the  truth.  [If  you  will  turn  to  the 
last  edition  of  the  A  B  C  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee 
Culture,  page  608,  and  the  former  edition 
under  the  heading  of  Wax,  you  will  find 
that  your  figures  approximate  very  closely 
those  made  by  ourselves.  For  instance,  we 
state  that  a  16-ounce  section  of  honey  con- 
sists approximately  of  14 V^  ounces  of  hon- 
ey, a  little  over  %  ounce  of  wax,  and  about 
an  ounce  of  wood.  When  we  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  your  section 
weighed  only  14  ounces  to  start  on,  your 
figures  are  very  close  to  ours.  But  look 
here,  doctor;  don't  you  remember  that  hon- 
ey in  the  comb,  if  well  ripened,  has  a  flavor 
and  bouquet  that  the  same  honey  out  of  the 
comb  does  not  havet  We  never  tasted  any 
extracted  honey  quite  the  equal  of  a  cor- 
respondingly fine  article  of  comb  honey 
from  the  same  source.  Wax  itself  has  an 
aroma  all  its  own.  Separate  that  wax  from 
the  honey,  and  a  part  of  the  delicate  flavor 
is  gone.  The  process  of  extracting,  expos- 
ure to  the  air,  and  the  process  of  heating  to 
prevent  granulation,  robs  virgin  honey  of  a 
slight  amount  of  its  original  flavor.  The 
original  flavors  in  honey  are  very  volatile, 
and  arc  easily  driven  off  by  exposure  to  air 
or  heat  or  both.  While  the  ordinary  con- 
sumer, perhaps,  may  not  notice  the  differ- 
ence, the  connoisseur  will ;  and  any  consum- 
er, if  he  has  a  chunk  of  comb  honey  and  a 
small  amount  of  extracted  honey  from  the 
same  comb,  will  detect  a  slight  difference  in 
favor  of  the  article  in  the  comb,  providing 
the  liquid  article  has  been  extracted  several 
days.  Pardon  us  for  quoting  our  ABC 
and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture  again;  but  yon 
will  recall  that  we  have  made  a  strong  point 
of  this  under  the  head  of  Comb  Honey,  and 
again  under  Extracted  Honey.  We  sent 
these  articles  to  a  number  of  honey  con- 
noisseurs, and  they  all  agreed  that  our 
judgment  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  two 
kinds  of  honey  were  correct.  Yes,  sir,  'e; 
the  writer  believes  that  we  ought  to  empha- 
size the  fact  that  honey  in  the  comb  well 
sealed  is  a  little  superior  to  the  same  honey 
out  of  the  comb  equally  ripened.  If  this 
were  not  true,  the  general  public  would  not 
be  willing  year  after  year  to  pay  more  than 
twice  the  price  for  comb  honey. — Ed.] 
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LATE  (X)LD  SPRING. 

As  intimated  in  the  third  paragraph  be- 
low, we  are  having  a  very  late  cold  spring. 
Bees  had  a  fine  flight  March  17,  for  which 
we  should  be  thankful  indeed ;  for  since  that 
date  we  have  had  nearly  a  month  without  a 
day  for  bees  to  fly ;  but  as  the  bees  are  held 
back,  so  is  vegetation  of  all  kinds,  so  per- 
haps the  late  spring  may  not  be  so  bad  after 

aU. 

«  «  « 

CLOVER  PROSPECTS. 

What  little  clover  went  into  winter  quar- 
ters appears  to  have  wintered  well  so  far. 
although  the  cold  drying  winds  of  ApriJ 
that  we  are  having  are  not  helping  matters 
much.  But  the  frost  is  about  all  out  of  the 
ground;  and  with  no  frost  present,  we  rare- 
ly have  the  "  heaving  "  of  the  clover  as  is 
the  case  when  we  have  thawing  by  day  and 
freezing  by  night,  when  the  subsoil  is  still 
frozen  hard  from  the  winter's  cold. 


DID  THE  COLD  SNAP  OP  THE  NORTH  GO  INTO 
THE  SOUTH? 

While  we  have  to  report  a  late  cool 
spring,  friends  in  North  Carolina  and  other 
southern-central  States  report  to  me  that 
their  season  is  unusually  early.  But  these 
reports  came  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  I  have 
been  wondering  if  our  cold  snap  might  not 
be  extending  into  the  sunny  South  and 
freezing  some  of  the  extra-early  vegetation 
down  there.  I  sincerely  hope  such  has  not 
been  the  case,  but  shall  watch  with  interest 
for  future  reports  from  various  regions. 
«  •  • 

WINTERING  IN  CANADA  AND  OHIO. 

Commenting  on  the  unusually  cold  weath- 
er during  February  and  March  of  this  year, 
our  editor  expresses  himself  as  not  being 
sorry  that  their  bees  are  for  the  most  part 
in  Florida,  and  the  rest  in  cellars  in  Me- 
dina.   (April  1,  editorial.) 

I  can  understand  the  matter  in  regard  to 
the  Florida  outfit,  for  I  believe  they  expect 
to  do  more  than  double  the  stock  sent  down 
there  before  bringing  north  again  in  the 
spring;  but  why  such  thankfulness  about 
having  the  bees  in  the  cellar  in  a  climate  as 
mild  as  that  in  Ohiot  I  have  been  in  api- 
aries this  spring  where  the  temperature 
went  below  40  two  or  three  times  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  the  bees  had  no  flight  between 
Nov.  23  and  March  17;  and  since  the  latter 
date  they  have  been  shut  in  steady  till  date 
of  writing  (April  13).  During  February 
only  four  or  five  mornings  recorded  higher 


than  zero ;  and  yet  for  all  that  the  bees  have 
not  wintered  badly  by  any  means.  As  I 
have  often  stated,  I  cannot  understand  these 
differences  in  regard  to  outdoor  wintering; 
and  perhaps  at  this  time  the  editor  will 
more  fully  explain  to  some  of  us  wondering 
mortals  up  here  in  the  "  cold  belt."  [We 
have  much  more  to  fear  in  a  frequent 
changeable  climate  such  as  we  have  in  Oliio 
than  you  have  with  your  colder  steady  cold 
For  that  reason,  good  cellars  such  as  we 
have,  where  the  temperature  can  be  main- 
tained, is  better  for  our  bees  than  the  un- 
certain weather  outside.  We  shall  have 
more  to  say  on  this  point  in  our  editorial 
department. — Ed.] 

«  «  « 

WILL    SPECIALIST    BEEKEEPERS    EVER    AGAIN 
SUFFER   SEVERE   WINTER  LOSSES? 

This  difference  in  conditions  should  be  a 
factor  in  making  calculations  for  the  fu- 
ture ;  for  we  are  quite  safe  in  assuming  that 
winter  losses  among  specialists  will  never  be 
as  heavy  as  was  the  case  among  the  great 
number  of  small  beekeepers  a  few  years 
ago.  Some  few  have  presented  the  argu- 
ment to  me  when  professing  to  have  no  fear 
of  overproduction,  saying  that  a  bad  winter 
or  two  would  soon  even  up  matters  again; 
but  as  already  intimated,  I  don't  believe  that 
there  is  apt  to  be  any  very  general  knock- 
out very  often,  owing  to  the  business  being 
more  in  the  hands  of  specialists  who  natu- 
rally give  the  bees  betta:  care  than  do  those 
running  a  few  on  the  farm  simply  as  a  side 

issue. 

«  «  • 

THE    TEMPORARY    SLUMP    IN    HONEY    PRICKS 
AND  THE  CRAZE  TO  GO  INTO  BEEBLEEPINC. 

Although  there  has  been  undoubtedly  a 
slump  in  honey  prices  in  Ontario  (only 
temporary  I  hope),  this  fact  has  in  no  way 
affected  the  craze  for  people  to  go  into 
beekeeping;  and  as  a  result  the  demand  foi 
bees  for  spring  delivery  is  very  keen.  Ow- 
ing to  heavy  increase  during  the  past  few 
years  in  many  places  with  uniformly  good 
wintering,  I  believe  that  the  heavy  losses  of 
some  years  ago  are  more  than  made  up,  an^ 
that  to-day  Ontario  has  the  most  bees  in  its 
history.  Of  course  there  may  not  be  as 
many  men  keeping  bees  as  formerly,  for  the 
farmers  that  were  wiped  out  during  the  bad 
years  have  for  the  most  part  never  attempt- 
ed to  get  bees  again — at  least  that  is  th^ 
case  in  our  vicinity.  But  the  increased 
number  of  specialists,  with  their  larger 
holdings,  more  than  make  up  for  these  ex- 
ceptions. 
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Beekeeping  Among  the  Rockies 


Wesley  Foster,  Boulder,  Colorado. 


STOCK  IN  BEE-YARDS  MAKING  THE  BEES  ILL- 
NATURED. 

Last  fall  one-half  of  one  of  my  out-api- 
aries was  moved  into  Boulder  close  to  the 
foothills.  The  colonies  left  at  the  outyard 
are  in  a  pasture  where  horses  run  during 
the  winter  and  early  spring.  There  is  no 
fence  around  the  hives,  and  the  horses  have 
walked  around  among  the  hives  more  or 
less,  but  not  enough  to  cause  any  trouble 
except  that  the  bees  are  very  cross.  The 
bees  at  the  home  yard  that  came  from  this 
outyard  are  as  gentle  as  need  be.  The 
horses  have  apparently  irritated  the  bees 
and  spoiled  their  tempers. 


tion,  fastening  in  with  a  wax-dropper  on 
the  four  sides.  I  expect  also  to  put  up 
several  thousand  sections  with  light  brood 
foundation  in  full  sheets  waxed  in  on  alJ 
four  sides.  Several  thousand  sections  will 
be  used  with  2i4-inch  top  starter,  and  about 
a  half -inch  bottom  starter.  Then  a  number 
with  one-inch  top  starters  will  be  used,  and 
a  half-inch  at  the  bottom.  A  full  sheet 
fastened  at  the  top  only,  and  coming  as 
close  to  the  bottom  as  possible,  will  also  be 
used.  Perhaps  what  I  find  out  will  not  be 
valuable  to  any  one  but  myself, 

[We  should  be  glad  to  get  your  report  of 
this  at  the  close  of  the  season. — Ed.] 


WOVEN-VTIRE    FENCE    FOR    OUT-APIARIES. 

For  an  out-apiary  fence  that  can  be 
quickly  built  and  as  quickly  taken  down 
nothing  can  surpass  a  woven-wire  one,  four 
feet  to  five  feet  high.  If  a  barbed  wire  is 
run  around  the  top  it  will  prevent  horses 
reaching  over  and  perhaps  breaking  down 
the  fence.  Posts  mside  from  old  iron  pipe 
2  to  2y2  inches  in  diameter  sharpened  at 
one  end,  and  driven  into  the  ground  two 
feet  or  more  are  good.  Holes  are  drilled 
through  the  pipe,  and  the  fence  fastened  to 
the  posts  with  wire.  A  good  strong  woven- 
wire  stock  fence  is  reasonable  in  cost.  and. 
if  five  feet  high,  will  keep  out  stock  and 
also  be  a  protection  from  molestation  by 
thieves  or  mischievous  boys. 
•  •  • 

FULL  SHEETS  VS.  STARTERS  IN  SECTIONS. 

With  a  rapid  uninterrupted  fiow  from 
alfalfa  and  sweet  clover,  or,  for  that  matter, 
from  any  honey-plant,  the  advantages  of 
section  honey-boxes  filled  with  full  starters 
over  a  small  starter  are  not  great.  With 
such  a  honey-flow  an  inch  starter  the  full 
width  of  the  section  across  the  top,  and  a 
five-eighths  starter  the  full  width  of  the 
bottom,  will  give  as  fine  a  filling  as  a  3%- 
inch  top  starter  and  a  half-inch  bottom 
starter.  There  seems  to  be  an  advantage  in 
the  bees  drawing  out  the  comb  in  one  clus- 
ter and  then  filling  in  around  the  edges 
later.  They  will  leave  scarcely  any  more 
pop-holes  at  the  edges  than  they  will  make 
by  gnawing  out  in  a  full  sheet.  There  is  an 
advantage  in  the  full  starter  because  it  does 
away  with  the  uneven  effect  of  the  store 
comb  often  built;  also  the  filling  of  the 
sections  is  better  in  a  slow  or  intermittent 
flow. 

This  season  I  am  trying  out  the  plan  of 
putting  in  full  sheets  of  extra-thin  founda- 


PROSPECTS    FOR    COLORADO    EXCELLENT. 

Prospects  still  continue  favorable.  Alfal- 
fa is  in  excellent  condition,  and  sweet  clover 
will  not  be  outdone.  Weather  conditions 
have  been  ideal  so  far.  The  precipitation 
is  more  than  an  inch  above  normal  so  far 
for  1914,  and  the  ground  was  saturated 
from  the  big  snow  of  December,  1913.  We 
have  very  favorable  prospects  for  a  good 
flow  from  dandelion,  fruit-bloom,  and  other 
spring  flowers,  so  that  those  who  make  in- 
crease early  should  be  able  to  build  all  colo- 
nies and  increase  up  ready  for  the  surplus 
flow  from  alfalfa  and  sweet  clover  in  July 
and  August.  Some  farmers  are  predicting 
a  dry  May  and  June  on  account  of  the 
abundance  of  spring  moisture;  but  there 
will  be  plenty  of  water  for  irrigation  dur- 
ing May  and  June ;  and  with  hot  weather  in 
July  and  August,  and  a  few  good  rains,  we 
should  get  honey.  Cold  rains  always  hurt 
us  if  they  come  in  the  summer;  and  if  we 
get  a  cold  rain  the  middle  or  latter  part  of 
August,  our  flow  so  far  as  surplus  storage 
goes  is  off  for  the  comb-honey  man.     . 

My  estimate  would  be  that  there  are  25  to 
35  per  cent  more  colonies  in  Colorado  than 
in  1913,  and  bigger  and  stronger  colonies 
could  hardly  be  desired.  Six  frames  of 
brood  the  15th  of  March  is  considerable  for 
a  colony;  but  I  had  them,  and  they  went 
through  a  cold  spell  of  10  above  zero  with- 
out the  loss  of  any  sealed  brood  that  could 
be  found.  The  colony  that  can  do  that  is  a 
strong  one,  to  my  notion. 

This  seems  to  be  a  year  when  we  can 
easily  fill  all  our  empty  combs  with  bees  and 
get  a  honey  crop  too;  but  there  is  many  a 
slip,  as  we  fully  realize.  A  hailstorm,  grass- 
hoppers, cold  rains,  or  excessively  dry 
weather  may  each  or  all  discount  our  pros- 
pects. 
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BEEKEEPING   IN    CALIFORNIA 


P.  C.  Chadwick,  Redlands,  Cal. 


On  page  137,  Feb.  15,  the  words  "  lumber 
pines"  should  read  limber  pines.  I  make 
this  correction  because  the  pines  at  that 
elevation  are  not  fit  for  lumber,  being  of  a 
very  scrubby  growth. 

•  •  • 

OOLDENS  SHOWING  UP  WELL. 

The  golden  queen  that  was  at  the  head  of 
my  best  producing  colony  last  year  is  still 
doing  fairly  well  at  the  middle  of  her  third 
season.  As  a  breeder  she  is  worth  much, 
and  will  be  used  for  that  purpK)se.  I  have 
goldens  and  leather-colored,  but  am  decid- 
edly partial  to  the  goldens,  not  alone  be- 
cause they  are  bright,  but  because  they  are 
producing  results,  and  are  attractive  besides. 

•  •  • 

IMPORTANCE  OF  PLENTY  OF  COMBS. 

There  is  nothing  that  increases  the  yield 
like  plenty  of  combs  to  catch  the  raw  nec- 
tar. A  colony  that  has  to  wait  for  a  super 
of  combs  to  be  finished  ready  for  extracting, 
to  give  it  more  room,  is  losing  valuable  time. 
A  friend,  whom  I  consider  one  of  the  best 
beekeepers  in  the  South),  said  to  me  the 
other  day,  "If  I  had  plenty  of  empty 
combs  I  could  get  from  a  third  to  a  half 
naore  honey  during  the  season."  This  gen- 
tleman has  not  lost  a  colony  in  two  years. 
[See  article  by  R.  F.  Holtermann,  and  foot- 
note on  page  331,  this  issue,  that  supports 
your  position. — Ed.] 

•  •  • 

FEEDING  IN  THE  SPRING. 

Arthur  C.  Miller,  page  131,  says,  "  Stim- 
ulative feeding  for  spring  should  always  be 
done  in  the  fall,"  which  reminds  me  of  a 
time  in  my  boyhood  days  when  my  mother 
instructed  me  how  to  feed  the  pigs  com. 
She  said,  "  Give  them  ten  ears  for  supper 
and  ten  for  breakfast"  I  gave  them  twenty 
ears  for  supper  so  they  would  need  none 
for  breakfast.  Mother  thought  I  had  a 
wrong  idea  of  the  matter,  and  so  I  think  of 
Mr.  Miller.  [To  make  your  illustration 
entirely  parallel,  should  you  not  compare 
the  feeding  of  bees  in  the  fall  to  the  putting 
of  com  in  the  corn-crib  t  The  bees  do  not 
eat  all  of  tha^t  syrup  in  the  fall;  they  put 
it  in  the  combs  and  keep  it  for  future  use. 
—Ed.] 

•  •  • 

TOO  MUCH  FREE  ADVERTISING. 

I  entered  an  agreement  with  a  western 
fruit  and  farm  journal  to  furnish  an  article 
for  each  month's  issue.    The  first  month  I 


wrote  on  "The  Relation  of  Bees  to  the  Fruit 
Industry."  For  the  second  issue  I  submitted 
some  of  my  ideas  on  hives,  frames,  etc  My 
copy  was  returned  with  the  following  letter: 
"  Purely  from  the  advertising  standpoint, 
don't  you  think  the  publicity  given  the 
Langstroth  hive  and  the  Hoffman  frame  is  a 
little  too  great  for  a  free  notice  f  I  do  and 
would  ask  you  not  to  mention  the  names, 
or  else  give  me  another  article." 

I  felt  faint  when  I  received  the  letter,  but 
recovered  in  time  to  write  the  editor  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  furnish  more 
copy  if  I  could  not  be  permitted  the  use  of 
oonunon  terms.  This  man  is  doubtless  a 
success  as  an  editor;  but  when  it  comes  to 
bee  lore  he  does  not  know  even  eonmion 

terms. 

•  •  • 

HONEY-CROP  PROSPECTS. 

My  last  report  spoke  of  weather  condi- 
tions not  being  favorable  for  honey-gath- 
ering at  that  date,  April  5.  Cloudy  condi- 
tions prevailed  more  or  less  until  April  10, 
since  which  time  the  weather  has  been  ideal 
for  gathering  honej.  The  orange  bloom  is 
now  about  gone,  with  the  yield  far  below 
expectations,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  season 
for  orange  "  beat  the  bees  to  it,"  but  woidd 
not  have  been  so  bad  had  the  weather  con- 
tinued warm  instead  of  the  many  cloudy 
weeks  we  had.  But  "  what  is  one  man's 
gain  to  another  man's  losst"  With  the 
cloudy  days  came  rain  which  gave  new  life 
to  all  vegetation,  and  undoubtedly  extended 
the  blooming  period  of  the  button  sage.  At 
the  time  the  button-sage  bloom  was  being 
held  in  check  by  the  cool  weather,  there 
were  millions  of  bees  hatching  to  add  to  the 
gathering  force  as  soon  as  the  weather 
cleared.  Those  depending  on  the  orange 
alone  "  lost  out "  with  the  weather ;  but 
where  sage  was  the  main  source  a  benefit 
has  been  the  result. 

The  button  sage  is  yielding  heavily,  and 
colonies  that  are  ready  for  the  harvest  are 
doing  a  land-office  business.  I  believe  we 
shall  get  at  least  four  more  weeks  of  flow 
from  it,  which  will  add  greatly  to  our  out- 
put. Then  if  the  white  sage  should  yield 
well,  which  now  seems  probable,  it  should 
add  two  or  three  more  weeks  to  our  heavy 
flow.  Oh  for  the  bees!  but  an  enormous 
crop  of  sage  honey  will  be  impossible  this 
season  for  lack  of  bees  in  condition  to  gath- 
er it.  Some  apiaries  will  harvest  a  large 
crop,  while  others  a  few  miles  distant  will 
return  but  little. 
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Conversations  with    Doolittle 


At  Borodino,  New  York. 


PREVENTING  SWARMING  BY  REMOVING  BROOD. 

"  I  wish  to  prevent  swarming  by  the 
removal  of  brood,  as  an  old  beekeeper  tells 
me  this  is  the  best  way.  But  I  read  some- 
where that  in  removing  brood  only  the 
sealed  should  be  taken,  as  swarming  was 
caused  by  any  colony  not  having  enough 
unsealed  brood  for  the  nurse  bees  to  care 
for.  In  other  words,  when  the  unsealed 
brood  in  any  colony  is  not  sufficient  to  con- 
sume all  the  chyle  prepared  by  the  nurse 
bees,  swarming  is  sure  to  be  the  result.  Is 
this  rightt " 

It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  something 
in  this  theory.  If  I  am  right,  those  basing 
their  claim  on  this  lack  in  consumption  of 
the  chyle  prepared  believe  that  the  disten- 
sion of  the  chyle-stomach  is  what  causes  un- 
easiness in  the  nurse  bees,  and  that  this  un- 
easiness is  conveyed  to  the  whole  colony — 
so  much  so  that  the  majority  of  the  bees 
with  the  mother  sally  forth  for  a  new  home. 

But  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  the  log- 
ic in  any  such  reasoning;  for  with  the  issu- 
ing of  any  swarm,  and  the  finding  of  a  home 
(when  not  interfered  with  by  man),  these 
nurse  bees  do  not  have  even  a  few  larvae  to 
which  to  feed  their  loads  of  prepared  chyle. 
Without  the  apiarist  to  provide  a  home  for 
any  swarm,  often  days  and  sometimes  weeks 
elapse  before  any  home  is  found  at  all.  The 
scouts  will  search  for  an  old  vacated  hive,  a 
hollow  tree,  or  a  cleft  in  some  rocks ;  and  if 
none  is  found,  the  swarm  will  move  on  some 
few  or  many  miles,  when  the  cluster  will  be 
formed  again.  Scouts  are  sent  out  again, 
and  so  on  till  a  place  for  a  home  is  found; 
and  when  such  is  found,  comb  must  be 
built  and  supplied  with  eggs  by  the  queen, 
and  three  days  elapse  before  these  eggs 
hatch  into  larvaB.  So  it  has  always  seemed 
to  me  that,  if  this  accumulation  of  chyle 
theory  had  any  foundation  in  fact,  the  bees 
were  fools  almost  beyond  measure,  and  their 
instinct  not  equal  to  an  emergency. 

"  Again,  I  have  read  that  the  main  cause 
of  the  bees  swarming  was  a  lack  of  ceUs  in 
which  ^gs  could  be  deposited  by  the 
queen ;  and  in  removing  brood  the  unsealed 
brood  should  be  taken,  in  which  case  the 
queen  could  find  prop>er  employment  for 
her  powers,  not  only  in  the  cells  of  the 
c<mibs  given  to  replace  those  taken  with 
unsealed  brood,  but  in  the  cells  vacated  by 
the  emerging  brood.    Is  this  rightt  " 

Now  candidly,  do  you  think  it  right  to 
try  to  tangle  any  one  who  has  never  ad- 


vanced either  of  these  theories  iu  this  wayf 
I  am  well  aware,  that,  with  a  hive  large 
enough  to  contain  all  the  empty  cells  which 
any  queen  can  occupy  with  her  eggs  during 
the  whole  season,  little  if  any  swarming  wiU 
be  the  rule.  Our  beloved  Moses  Quinby  told 
us,  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  that  with 
a  box  filled  with  comb  large  enough  to  pro- 
vide cells  for  holding  all  the  brood,  honey, 
and  pollen  that  all  the  bees  produced  by 
any  queen  could  care  for  and  bring  in,  such 
a  colony  would  never  swarm,  and  no  one 
has  proved  Quinby  incorrect.  But  such  a 
box  is  not  calculated  for  the  wants  of  any 
beekeeper  who  wishes  to  produce  gilt-edge 
honey  to  put  upon  the  market,  so  is  not  to 
be  considered  by  the  one  who  is  working 
for  honey  in  the  most  marketable  shape.  I 
have  tried  taking  away  from  two  to  four 
combs  of  brood  from  colonies  that  had  got- 
ten strong  enough  in  numbers  to  swarm 
two  weeks  or  less  before  the  harvest  of 
white  honey  commenced ;  and  after  compar- 
ing results  in  taking  away  both  unsealed 
and  emerging  brood,  I  could  see  no  differ- 
ence in  favor  of  either.  If  practiced  in  just 
the  right  time  before  the  harvest,  and  be- 
fore the  bees  begin  preparations  for  swarm- 
ing, fairly  good  results  may  be  obtained. 

"When  removing  brood  to  prevent  swarm- 
ing, where  should  the  two  to  four  empty 
combs  (to  replace  the  combs  of  brood  re- 
moved) be  placed  in  the  brood-chamber  so 
the  queen  will  be  most  likely  to  occupy 
them,  instead  of  their  being  filled  with 
honey t " 

I  have  tried  putting  all  of  them  together 
in  the  center  of  the  hive,  placing  any  combs 
of  honey  the  colony  might  have  at  each  side 
next  the  hive,  then  the  remaining  combs  of 
brood  between  these  combs  of  honey  and  the 
empty  combs  set  in ;  and  where  the  bees  are 
not  storing  much  more  than  is  used  daily, 
this  seems  to  put  big-business  ideas  in  the 
queen,  and  brings  us  as  good  results  as  are 
obtainable  in  using  this  removal-of-brood 
plan.  Then  I  have  tried  alternating  these 
empty  combs  with  the  combs  of  brood  left 
with  the  colony,  where  nectar  was  coming 
in  sufficiently  so  that  the  colony  was  at 
work  in  the  supers  of  sections,  and  found 
that  this  brought  forth  better  results  than 
did  the  massing  of  the  empty  combs  togeth- 
er. But  I  must  record  many  failures  with 
this  plan  of  removing  combs  of  brood  to 
prevent  swarming — not  only  in  its  failinjr 
to  prevent,  but  in  its  being  succes.sful  i'l 
putting  much  honey  in  the  sections. 
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GLEAKINGS  IN   BEE   CULTURE 


GENERAL    CORRESPONDENCE 


BEES  ENTEMNG  COMB-HONEY  SUPERS 


The  Great  Advantage  of  Drawn  Combs  Over  Full  Sheets  of  Foundation 


BY  R.  F.  HOLTERMANN 


On  page  903,  December  15,  1913,  Mr. 
McMurray  refers  to  the  natural  like  or  dis- 
like of  bees  to  working  in  section-honey 
supers  on  account  of  their  subdivided  and 
crowded  condition.  I  have  not  had  the 
experience  he  describes,  that  bees,  when 
given  passages  of  communication,  will  close 
them  up  with  wax  or  propolis.  It  may  be 
due  to  locality;  but  I  have  found  that  bees 
gnaw  comb  foundation  and  stop  openings 
when  the  supers  are  put  on  before  a  sur- 
plus-honey flow  or  after  the  sections  and 
hive  are  crowded.  They  may  also  do  it 
possibly  between  periods  of  flow  when 
there  is  quite  a  length  of  time  with  no 
nectar  coming  in.  Then,  again,  when  a 
swarm  issues,  the  bees  are  ready  with  a  lot 
of  wax  scal^ — material  which  they  can  use 
for  comb-building  in  their  new  home.  If 
the  swarm  returns,  owing  to  modem  meth- 
ods of  manipulation,  that  wax  may  have  to 
be  deposited  somewhere  about  the  hive.  In 
corroboration  of  this  statement  I  might  say 
that  I  have  been  able  to  detect  the  colony 
that  swarmed  in  my  absence  by  observing 
the  wax  deposited  by  the  bees  on  the  front 
of  the  hive.  They  were  simply  in  a  condi- 
tion where  they  had  secreted  and  were  se- 
creting wax  scales  for  the  comb  they  ex- 
pected to  build  after  first  alighting  to  see 
that  the  queen  was  with  them,  and  then, 
when  next  clustering,  building  comb.  This 
second  alighting  proved  to  be  on  the  hive, 
owing  to  my  having  previously  clipped  the 
queen's  wings,  and  a  portion  of  the  wax 
was  deposited  by  the  bees  on  the  front  of 
the  hive,  and  more  would  be  taken  care  of 
in  the  hive. 

THE  ADVANTAGE  OF  DRAWN  COMBS. 

Bees  do  not  care  to  go  into  supers  con- 
taining only  comb  foundation.  This  is 
true  whether  the  foundation  is  the  size  of  a 
Langstroth  frame,  or  of  the  ordinary  sec- 
tion. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  the 
extracted-honey  producer  has  no  drawn 
surplus  combs  he  will  have  much  more 
trouble  with  the  swarming  impulse;  and 
the  surplus-honey  crop,  particularly  if 
measured  bv  the  amount  in  the  supers,  will 
be  materially  reduced.  Drawn  comb  invites 
the  bees   into   the  supers  in   a  way   that 


foundation  entirely  fails  to  do.  The  criti- 
cal time  in  the  prevention  of  swarming  is 
when  the  brood-chamber  is  near  the  point 
of  being  crowded;  and  unless  the  bees' 
energies  can  be  successfully  diverted  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  super  as  a  part  of  the 
hive,  they  are  likely  to  swarm.  The  differ- 
ence between  drawn  comb  and  foundation 
in  the  majority  of  instances  is  just  enough 
to  turn  the  scale  in  favor  of  swarming. 

When  the  bees  have  to  draw  out  founda- 
tion, they  store  honey  in  the  brood-chamber 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  put  in  the 
super,  thus  depriving  the  queen  of  room  to 
lay,  with  the  result  already  mentioned.  At 
the  same  time,  the  worker  force  is  decreased 
if  the  flow  is  prolonged,  so  that  there  is  a 
corresponding  decrease  in  the  surplus-honey 
crop. 

After  a  careful  observation  of  colonies  to 
which  foundation  was  given  in  the  supers, 
side  by  side  with  colonies  having  drawn 
comb,  I  would  estimate  that,  if  the  former 
would  give  75  lbs.  of  honey  in  the  supers, 
the  latter  would  as  easily  give  100  lbs. 

The  flrst  year  that  I  began  beekeeping 
afresh,  and  started  with  the  twelve-&aroe 
Langstroth  hive,  it  was  a  bad  (perhaps  I 
should  say  a  good)  year  for  swarming. 
Some  of  my  help,  perhaps  myself  as  well, 
were  not  very  skillful  at  detecting  queen- 
cells  in  recesses  of  comb.  I  had  no  drawn 
comb,  and  I  remember  that  on  one  Sunday 
fifteen  swarms  issued  and  clustered  togeth- 
er, and  this  is  an  apiary  that  we  were 
trying  to  run  on  the  non-swarming  plan. 

One  going  into  the  production  of  extract- 
ed honey  could  well  afford  to  pay  30  or  even 
35  cts.  each,  or  perhaps  more,  for  enough 
perfect  combs  to  supply  half  of  each  ex- 
tracting-super  with  such  comb.  I  do  not 
like  to  put  more  than  two  or  three  sheets  of 
foundation  into  a  twelve-frame  super  at 
one  time.  I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  differ- 
ence in  the  way  in  which  individual  colonies 
will  take  such  treatment.  The  honey-flow 
also  makes  a  difference.  I  almost  believe 
that,  if  the  hive  is  on  a  loose  bottom-board, 
the  new  super,  if  it  contains  only  comb 
foundation,  should  be  put  for  twenty-four 
or  forty-eight  hours  under  the  brood-cham- 
ber with  a  queen-excluder  between.  Local- 
ities may  vary  much  in  this  respect;  but 
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during  thirty  years  or  more  I  have  kept 
bees  in  quite  a  variety  of  localities,  have 
had  varied  season  ^.nd  honey-flows,  four  or 
five  varieties  of  bees  and  their  crosses,  and 
this  is  the  conclusion  that  I  feel  justified  in 
coming  to. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  I  am  not 
ignorant  of  the  method  of  putting  some  of 
the  brood  into  the  super.  This  undoubted- 
ly helps  in  a  measure^  but  only  in  a  meas- 
ure, and  also  has  its  disadvantages. 

Brantford,  Ont.,  Canada. 

[We  wish  to  indorse,  as  emphatically  as 
we  can,  Mr.  Holtermann's  argument  in 
favor  of  drawn  combs  in  preference  to  full 
sheets  of  foundation.  While  the  beekeeping 
fraternity  at  large  will  acknowledge  of 
course  that  the  former  are  superior,  they 
have  not  yet  begun  to  appreciate  how  much 
more  superior  they  are.  Last  summer  some 
colonies  refused  to  enter  extracting-supers 
with  foundation,  but  they  would  enter  su- 
pers with  drawn  combs  without  the  least 
hesitation. 

Another  thing  Mr.  Holtermann  brings 
out  that  will  bear  emphasizing  is  the  value 
of  drawn  combs  for  preventing  swarming. 
If  we  could,  we  would  shout  this  on  the 
housetop  of  every  extracted-honey  produc- 
er, because  it  will  prevent  the  loss  of  a  good 
many  swarms,  and  the  loss  of  a  good  deal 
of  nectar  that  might  otherwise  be  secured. 

So  important  do  we  regard  drawn  combs 
that  we  sent  down  to  our  Florida  apiary 
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last  winter  6000  frames  of  foundation ;  and 
one  of  the  "  problems  "  that  our  Mr.  Mar- 
chant  has  had  to  tackle  is  to  force  the  bees 
to  draw  these  out  and  make  increase  at  the 
same  time.  If  he  had  had  drawn  combs  he 
would  have  had  25  to  50  per  cent  more  in- 
crease. 

Many  and  many  a  time  we  see  beekeepers 
who  are  careless  about  storing  their  combs. 
The  worms  get  into  them,  and  in  other  cases 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  them  are  stacked 
up  in  all  kinds  of  heaps  on  the  honey-house 
floor,  where  they  get  bruised  and  broken, 
and  sometimes  we  find  them  in  the  back 
yard  where  the  sun  melts  them  down.  The 
owners  say  they  will  pick  them  up  "  some 
other  time;"  but  they  don't.  The  facts  are, 
these  drawn  combs,  next  to  the  bees  them- 
selves, are  the  best  capital  the  extracted- 
honey  producer  can  have.  If  a  full  sheet 
of  wired  foundation  is  worth,  say,  16  cents, 
a  frame  of  drawn  comb  ought  to  be  worth 
35.  In  a  good  year  they  might  be  worth 
even  50  cents.' 

The  problem  with  many  beekeepers  should 
be  to  get  their  frames  of  foundation  drawn 
out  before  the  honey  season.  This  can  be 
done  by  placing  a  full  sheet  between  two 
frames  of  brood,  when  the  spreading  of 
brood  can  be  practiced  with  safety.  If 
possible,  get  the  combs  drawn  out  in  the 
fall,  during  buckwheat  or  soon  after;  and 
when  once  drawn,  stack  them  up  carefully 
in  the  honey-house,  where  they  can  be  fumi- 
gatedy  ready  for  next  season's  use. — Ed.] 


SHALL  APICULTURAL  EDUCATION  BE  ENCOURAGED? 


BY  OREL  L.  HERSHISER 


Beekeepers  may  be  divided  into  two 
general  classes,  more  or  less  sharply  de- 
fined, one  believing  in  offering  the  best  of 
apicultural  advantages  and  encouragement 
to  any  and  all  who  may  wish  to  learn  the 
science ;  the  other,  including  all  who  do  not 
believe  in  so  broadly  offering  such  advan- 
tages and  encouragement. 

In  the  former  class  may  be  included  the 
educators  engaged  in  apicultural  instruction 
in  schools  and  colleges;  bee-inspectors  and 
government  apiarists;  authors  of  books  on 
apiculture;  editors  and  publishers  of  api- 
cultural periodicals,  and  most  of  the  writ- 
ers, correspondents,  and  contributors  to 
them ;  and  most  of  the  members  of  beekeep- 
ers' associations,  especially  those  who  read 
papers  and  make  addresses,  and  otherwise 
give  instruction. 

Inasmuch  as  nearly  all  apiarists  who 
produce  honey  to  sell  avail  themselves  of 
every  opportunity  to  hear  if  not  to  engage 


in  the  instruction  and  proceedings  of  bee- 
keepers' conventions,  it  would  seem  thai 
nearly  or  quite  all  the  entire  membership 
of  the  craft  would  be  included  in  the  former 
class.  However,  paradoxical  as  it  may 
seem,  it  is  well  known  that  some  apiarists 
who  are  leaders  in  convention  proceedings, 
and  otherwise  prominently  engaged  in  api- 
cultural educational  work,  are  also  opposed 
to  offering  educational  encouragement  to 
students  desiring  to  qualify  themselves  as 
beekeepers.  It  appears  that  the  two  classes 
of  beekeepers  overlap  each  other,  some  in- 
dividuals being  not  only  on  the  fence  but 
on  both  sides  of  it  at  the  same  time. 

Opponents  of  the  scheme  of  education 
and  encouragement  evidently  fear  that  any 
considerable  accession  to  the  ranks  of  bee- 
keepers will  result  in  an  overproduction  of 
honey  and  consequent  decline  in  prices  to  a 
point  where  beekeeping  will  cease  to  be  a 
remunerative  occupation.  It  shpuld  be^re- 
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membered  that  only  those  having  the  natural 
adaptability  for  apiculture  will  ever,  be 
extensively  engaged  in  it;  and  what  would 
be  more  natural  than  that  the  education  of 
all  apiarists  to  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
business  would  be  mutually  beneficial  t  If 
all  beekeepers  were  taught  how  to  obtain 
honey  as  good  as  the  bees  can  make,  the 
average  quality  would  be  better,  more  de- 
pendable, and  more  desirable  than  that 
which  is  produced  in  ignorance  of  best 
methods.  Beekeepers  well  schooled  in  their 
occupation  know  more  of  markets,  and  are 
better  advertisers  and  salesmen  than  those 
of  lesser  knowledge.  Unschooled,  untutored, 
and  ignorant  owners  of  bees  are  the  real 
menace;  and  it  is  this  class  of  beekeepers 
who  harbor  infectious  bee  diseases,  and  are 
instrumental  in  spreading  them,  and  who 
demoralize  markets. 

Not  a  large  percentage  of  those  educated 
at  agricultural  colleges  engage  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits  as  a  life  occupation.  The 
same  is  true,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of 
other  lines  of  technical  training.  After  ac- 
quiring his  education  for  a  certain  purpose 
the  individual  finds  he  lacks  the  adaptabil- 
ity, or,  for  one  reason  or  another,  abandons 
his  first  choice  of  a  calling  and  engages*  in 
some  other  lifework.  It  may  be  reasonably 
inferred  that  only  a  small  percentage  oiP 
those  who  make  a  scientific  study  of  apicul- 
ture, either  at  college  or  elsewhere,  will  ever 
become  honey-producers  in  the  true  com- 
mercial sense.  There  is  really  no  danger  of 
too  many  well-qualified  beekeepers. 

Phenomenal  crops  of  honey  are  likely  to 
occur  at  long  intervals;  but  overproduction 
in  the  average  season  is  not  likely  ever  to 
occur.  Beekeeping  has  been  carried  on  in 
some  state  of  advancement  ever  since  the 
dawn  of  history;  but  extensive  commercial 
apiaries  seem  to  be  one  of  the  developments 
of  the  last  century.  In  our  own  time  we 
have  noticed  localities  where  from  one  to  a 
few  hives  of  bees  could  be  seen  near  many 
farmhouses,  change  to  the  extent  that  one 
could  travel  for  a  day  or  two  without  seeing 
evidences  of  bees  kept  by  farmers.  Yet  in 
some  such  localities,  many  times,  more  bees 
are  kept,  honey  produced,  and  profit  real- 
ized than  when  there  were  so  many  indi- 
viduals who  had  only  a  few  bees.  The 
natural  protection  of  forests  and  fences 
disappeared;  brood  diseases  came  in;  the 
bees,  without  a  real  master,  perished,  and 
in  their  place  an  apiarist  establishes  an 
apiary,  and,  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  business,  operates  it  as  a  profitable  bus- 
iness proposition. 

Beekeepers  who  operated  out-apiaries 
thirty  years  ago  were  few  and  far  between. 
Scarcely  noore  than  half  a  dozen  in  the 


United  States,  and  one  or  two  in  Canada, 
are  all  within  my  recollection,  and  most  of 
these  with  an  operator  in  each  apiary  dur- 
ing the  swarming  season.  Of  late  years, 
however,  while  the  numerous  small  bunches 
of  colonies  owned  by  farmers  are  gradually 
disappearing,  we  have  not  only  many  more 
apiarists  who  run  out-apiaries  and  make 
apiculture  an  occupation,  but  also  many 
more  operating  bees  as  a  side  line  on  a 
smaller  scale  in  a  conunercial  way,  as  may 
be  judged  by  the  attendance  and  enthusi- 
asm at  beekeepers'  conventions. 

During  recent  times  the  amount  of  honey 
produced  annually  has  greatly  increased, 
and  the  consumption  has  kept  pace  with  the 
production.  Honey,  having  a  high  food 
value  and  an  agreeable  flavor,  should  com- 
mand a  higher  price,  and  we  think  prices 
have  not  risen  in  proportion  to  the  com- 
parative values  of  some  other  leading  food 
products ;  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  hon- 
ey sells  for  far  better  prices  than  when 
there  was  less  produced.  This  tends  to 
prove  that  a  greater  number  of  exp>ert  api- 
arists, and  steadily  increasing  production, 
have  not,  thus  far,  operated  to  the  detriment 
of  apiculture  as  an  occupation. 

When  we  consider  that  the  beekeepers  of 
many  of  the  States  and  some  of  the  prov- 
inces have  long  since  maintained  State  and 
provincial  beekeepers'  associations,  includ- 
ing many  local,  branch,  and  affiliated  soci- 
eties, some  of  them  receiving  governmental 
financial  support ;  that  several  colleges  have 
for  many  years  been  offering  apicultnral 
instruction;  that  several  States  and  prov- 
inces make  liberal  appropriations  for  the 
maintenance  of  numerous  bee-inspectors,  a 
part  of  whose  duties  is  to  instruct  in  the 
proper  care  of  bees;  that  the  United  State? 
Government,  some  State  governments,  and 
the  Ontario  Government,  each  maintains  a 
department  from  which  helpful  pamphlets 
and  bulletins  on  apicultural  subjects  are 
issued  free,  and  that  the  science  of  apicul- 
ture is  enriched  by  numerous  books  and 
periodicals  of  high  class,  we  can  not  avoid 
the  logical  conclusion  that  the  unanimity  of 
these  several  educational  agencies  indicates 
beneficial  results  that  amply  justify  a  con- 
tin  uancce  of  the  educational  scheme. 

As  the  result  of  a  bumper  crop  of  wheat, 
com,  hay,  etc.,  was  there  ever  an  advocacy 
of  cessation  of  education  and  encourage- 
ment to  engage  in  agriculture f  No;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  the  slogan  is,  "  Back  to  the 
farm,"  or  "  Keep  the  boys  and  girls  on  the 
farm,"  as  the  means  of  keeping  the  State 
and  nation  truly  prosperous.  As  the  result 
of  a  ruinous  bumper  crop  of  fruit,  has 
dissuasion  from  embarking  in  horticnlture 
been  advocated f    No;  hi^t  the  States  and 
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provinces  are  deeply  interested  in  the  plant- 
ing of  new  fruit  areas,  and  "  top  working  " 
the  worn-out  orchards  to  make  them  pro- 
ductive; for  time  has  proven  that  bumper 
crops  are  exceptional.  How  much  less,  then, 
should  we  fear  ill  effects  from  a  bumper 
crop  of  honey  which  time  has  proven  may 
be  expected  at  very  widely  separated  pe- 
riods, and  especially  as  extracted  honey  is 
not  perishable,  but  is  as  good  severd  years 
hence  as  at  present,  if  properly  handled ! 

Governments  establish  departments  of 
agriculture,  including  the  various  branches 
of  rural  husbandry,  for  the  purpose  of 
bettering  the  conditions  of  the  rurid  popu- 
lation in  every  way,  and  of  increasing  the 
wealth  of  the  State  or  nation.  Governments 
realize  that  the  prosperity  of  the  people, 
especially  those  engaged  in  rural  husban- 
dry, is  the  prosperity  of  the  Government. 
As  an  aid  to  this  end,  agricultural  colleges 
are  established  and  maintained.  It  can 
hardly  be  possible  that  apiculture  should  be 
an  exception,  and  fail  to  respond  advan- 
tageously to  governmental  encouragement. 

Conservation  of  natural  resources — of 
water  for  irrigation  and  power;  of  forests 
and  re-forestration,  or  reclamation,  etc.,  has 
engaged  tbe  attention  of  many  eminent  sci- 
entists of  late  years.  In  fact,  no  line  of 
research  could  be  of  greater  benefit  in  main- 
taining and  increasing  the  wealth  of  a  state 
or  nation  than  to  conserve  and  increase  the 
materials  naturally  within  its  boundaries 
that  add  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  its 
people.  Honey  is  a  natural  resource.  If 
not  gathered  by  bees  it  is  lost.  To  conserve 
it,  bees  and  beekeepers  are  indispensable. 
Perhaps  much  more  than  is  gathered  goes 
to  waste.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  state  would 
add  to  its  wealth  in  proportion  to  the  addi- 
tional amount  of  honey  saved  from  wastet 
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And  whatever  inures  to  the  benefit  of  the 
state  benefits  the  people  in  the  same  ratio. 

Let  us,  then,  continue  to  offer  encourage- 
ment and  instruction  to  any  and  all  who 
believe  they  can  aid  in  the  conservation  of 
the  ungathered  nectar,  to  the  end  that  the 
myriads  of  flowers  of  the  fields  may  not 
bloom  and  secrete  their  sweetness  in  vain. 

Kenmore,  N.  Y. 

[We  believe  Mr.  Hershiser  is  correct  in 
what  he  says,  all  through.  Education  along 
apicultural  lines  will  do  more  good  to  elim- 
inate foul  brood  than  any  thing  else.  The 
beekeeper  who  makes  the  real  trouble  and 
annoyance  is  not  tbe  one  who  has  had  api- 
cultural training  at  some  school,  but,  rather, 
the  man  who  has  not  read  up,  does  not  take 
any  bee-paper,  and  never  goes  to  conven- 
tions. The  more  we  can  have  of  apicultural 
schools,  and  foul-brood  inspectors  who  can 
give  apicultural  instruction  along  general 
lines,  the  better.  There  is  plenty  of  unoccu- 
pied bee  territory  in  the  country  for  all,  and 
the  apicultural  student  has  it  pounded  into 
him,  as  we  happen  to  know,  that  he  can  not 
make  any  money  keeping  bees  if  he  locatv^ 
his  yard  within  half  a  imle  of  another  bee- 
owner.  No,  he  is  not  the  man  to  crowd 
territory  or  to  overstock  it.  The  few  who 
stick  to  the  business  will  go  into  territory 
where  they  can  have  all  the  nectar  for  the 
simple  reason  there  is  no  one  else  to  get  ij. 

Those  who  are  casting  reflections  on  the 
possible  value  of  our  apicultural  schools 
will  do  well  to  read  Mr.  Hershiser's  article 
carefully.  Frankly,  is  there  any  argument 
against  apicultural  schools  but  a  narrow 
short-sighted  selfishness  that  would  elimi- 
nate all  competition  t  Is  it  not  true  that 
th^  will  stimulate  a  demand  for  honey  t 
— Ed.] 


MORE  DRASTIC  MEASURES  NEEDED  FOR  CURING  FOUL  BROOD 


BY  W.  N.  RANDOLPH 


The  only  way  to  stamp  foul  brood  out  of 
our  country  effectually  is  to  use  more  radical 
measures.  Nearly  all  the  schemes  I  have 
read  about  look  to  saving  every  thing — ^bees. 
hives,  frames,  and,  worst  of  all,  honey.  I 
think  that  a  man  should  not  be  permitted 
to  sell  honey  from  a  diseased  hive,  nor  even 
from  a  diseased  yard;  much  less  do  I  be- 
lieve that  he  should  be  allowed  to  rear 
queens  in  a  yard  infected  with  foul  brood 
and  send  them  out  all  over  the  country. 
Boiling  the  honey  to  mix  in  the  Good  candy 
sent  with  the  queens  does  no  good,  because 
to  those  of  us  who  have  read  the  text-book? 
^  on  the  law  of  evidence  it  is  a  badge  of 


fraud.  It  makes  the  honest  and  careful 
queen-breeder  say  in  effect,  "  I  may  have 
foul  brood  in  my  yard,"  and  the  careless  or 
dishonest  one  who  knows,  or  ought  to  know, 
"  Oh,  well !  I  will  warm  up  my  honey  a 
little,  and  let  it  go  at  that.  Who  is  to  know 
the  difference?  " 

If  every  beekeeper  in  the  country  would 
resolve  to  use  more  drastic  measures  at 
once,  it  would  help  to  solve  the  problem  of 
foul  brood.  He  should,  on  the  first  discov- 
ery of  the  disease  (and  all  ought  to  be  on 
guard  now)  destroy  the  bees  after  night- 
fall; and  unless  he  has  a  steam-boiler  and 
large  tank  he  should  destroy,  by  burning, 
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The  AkahoBhi  apiary,  Itosu,  Kokura,  Buzen,  Japan. 


all  the  fittings  of  the  hive — frames,  combs, 
and  followers.  As  for  the  hives,  bottom- 
boards,  and  covers,  a  thick  coat  of  white 
lead  and  oil  applied  on  every  surface,  inside 
and  out,  will  bury  beyond  resurrection 
every  foul-brood  germ,  and  will  add  to  the 
lasting  quality  of  the  hive ;  or  burning  over 
with  the  gasoline-torch  will  do.  Painting, 
however,  is  more  quickly  and  cheaply 
done. 

Cleaning  up  and  starting  anew  a  large 
yard  at  this  place,  I  both  scorched  and 
painted  the  hives  and  outfit  (of  course  de- 
stroying all  the  combs  and  frames)  and 
raked  off  and  cleaned  the  yard  and  bee- 
house.  For  two  seasons  there  has  been  no 
further  sign  of  the  disease.  I  have  enlisted 
all  of  the  out  beekeepers  in  our  fight.  The 
initial  cost  of  our  plan  was  greater,  may 
be ;  but  we  feel  well  repaid  because  we  are 
done  with  that  question. 

The  owners  of  this  yard — ^bright,  enter- 
prising young  men — had  built  up  a  splen- 
didly equipped  apiary,  with  all  the  latest 
improvements,  and  had  run  it  only  three 
years,  when  they  sent  to  a  queen-breeder 
for  a  lot  of  queens  with  nuclei.  These  had 
foul  brood,  and,  not  knowing  any  thing 
about  the  disease,  the  first  notice  the  owners 
had  was  that  their  yard  was  rotten  with  it. 
Now  this  thing  ought  to  be  stopped.  It 
can  be  stopped  if  the  bee  journals  get  busy. 
No  man  ought  to  be  permitted  to  send  bees 


or  queens  any  distance,  without  a  certifi- 
cate from  some  competent  authority,  stating 
that  the  apiary  is  free  from  foul  brood. 
We  argue,  theorize,  and  experiment  too 
much,  and  the  system  has  spread  the  mal- 
ady nearly  all  over  the  country,  when  it 
should  be  a  simple  matter  of  destroying 
and  quarantine.  By  being  watchful  the 
approach  may  be  discovered,  and  one  may 
have  to  destroy  only  a  hive  or  two.  More 
attention  should  be  given  to  rearing  of 
queens  whose  progeny  are  more  nearly  im- 
mune to  the  disease. 
Letohatchie,  Ala. 

[Some  beekeepers  may  take  issue  with 
our  correspondent.  The  man  who  has  no 
foul  brood,  and  never  expects  to  get  it,  will 
probably  argue  that  the  other  chap  who  has 
the  disease  should  not  sell  his  honey.  But 
the  latter  would  probably  take  the  other 
view,  on  the  ground  that  the  honey  itself 
would  be  harmless  for  human  consumption. 
The  only  danger  from  such  honey  is  from 
empty  cans  thrown  out  back  of  the  grocery 
or  in  the  back  yard  of  the  consumer,  and 
herein  lies  a  big  danger. 

Boiling  honey  to  make  Good  candy  does 
a  great  deal  of  good.  We  know  most  of  the 
queen-breeders  of  the  country  personally, 
and  we  are  satisfied  that  they  are  doing:  bus- 
iness on  the  golden-rule  feature  to  the  letter. 
However,  there  is  a  better  way  yet.     The 
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The  ffat«  entrance  to  Akahoehi  apiary,  Itoin,  Kokura,  Buien,  Japan. 


Miller  smoke  method  of  introduction  will 
ultimately  supplant  the  cage  method  every- 
where. If  so,  this  will  eliminate  all  possible 
danger  from  the  candy,  providing  the 
queen-cages  are  burned. 

We  quite  agree  with  our  correspondent 
tbat.we  cannot  be  too  careful;  but  we  think 
be  errs  in  thinking  that  paint  inside  of  the 
hives  will  be  sufficient  to  disinfect  it.  Some 
paints  will  flake  off,  leaving  the  wood  clear. 


just  as  it  was  before  painting.  Better  use  a 
torch  to  scorch  out  the  inside  of  the  hive 
and  other  appurtenances. 

Neither  do  we  recommend  burning  hives, 
bees,  and  all  unless  the  disease  is  confined  to 
one  or  two  colonies.  If  it  once  gets  started 
in  an  apiary,  wholesale  burning  is  too  ex- 
pensive, and  quite  unnecessary,  as  practic- 
ally all  foul-brood  inspectors  have  agreed. 
—Ed.] 


A  JAPANESE  APIARY 


BY    K.    NOMMA 


Assuming  that  you  may  be  interested  in 
learning  how  bee  culture  is  enlarging  even 
as  far  as  the  Orient,  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
sending  you  three  Japanese  post  cards. 
They  represent  a  small  apiary  situated  in 
the  suburbs  of  Kokura,  Japan,  which  is 
owned  and  managed  by  my  sister  and  her 
husband.    Despite  the  fact  that  it  is  still  in 


a  primitive  state,  and  established  only  three 
years  ago,  they  are  showing  the  most  favor- 
able signs  of  prosperity. 

Inasmuch  as  each  succeeding  year  is 
bringing  more  net  profit,  my  sister  and  her 
husband  have  just  completed  a  plan  to  start 
a  new  apiary  in  another  part  of  the  country. 

Port  Henry,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  17. 


THE  TIME  REQUIRED  FOR  BEES  TO  MATURE  FROM  THE  EGG 


BY  T.  J.  LANDRUM 


I  am  much  interested  in  Dr.  Miller's 
Straw,  page  125,  Feb.  15,  in  regard  to  bees 
hatching  out  in  less  than  20  days.  I  am 
quite  sure  Dr.  M.  has  made  some  mistake 


in  his  test.  I  have  tested  this  thing  tine 
and  again  in  recent  years,  and  I  have  al- 
ways found  a  few  cells  of  unhatched  brood 
after  21  days — that  is,  the  be^didn't  all 
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hatch  ill  21  days,  but  a  few  would  still  be 
unliatched  on  the  22d  day  from  the  time 
the  queen  was  taken  away. 

I  had  occasion  to  test  this  in  transferring 
bees  from  box  hives.  When  breaking  up 
tlie  box  after  21  days,  or  on  the  22d  day. 
I  have  always  found  some  unhatched  bees 
(brood).  Dr.  Miller  does  not  say  that  he 
looked  at  this  frame  ("XIX")  once  be- 
tween August  5  and  August  25. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  know  by  experience 
tliat  eggs  don't  always  get  a  chance  to  hatch. 
When  taken  from  home,  and  put  into  a 
strange  colony,  the  bees  sometimes  take 
offense  at  this  strange  batch  of  eggs  and 
destroy  every  one  of  them.  I  wish  Dr. 
Miller  would  please  tell  us  if  he  looked  at 
this  particular  "  XIX  "  frame  at  any  time 
between  August  5  and  25,  and  if  he  is  sure 
the  eggs  in  this  frame  ever  reached  the 
larvml  state.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  don't 
believe  bees  will  hatch  in  19  days  18  hours 
and  50  minutes  from  the  time  the  egg  is 
laid ;  and  T  believe  if  Dr.  Miller  had  taken 
a  peep  at  that  frame  any  time  between 
Aug.  8  and  Aug.  25  he  would  have  found 
every  cell  in  said  frame  empty. 

1  expect  to  test  this  matter  fhoroughly 
this  coming  season,  and  will  let  you  know 
what  I  find. 

Atwood,  Col. 

Dr.  Miller  replies: 

It's  a  good  thing  there  are  sharp  eyes 


upon  us,  for  there  are  many  chances  for 
sUps  in  oonducting  any  experiments  with 
bees.  I  know  that  bees  will  sometimes 
destroy  every  ^gg  in  the  hive,  but  that  did 
not  occur  to  me  when  I  reported  the  case  in 
that  Straw,  p.  125.  All  that  I  reported 
was  that  the  last  egg  was  laid  just  before 
5:05  P.M.,  Aug.  5,  and  that  the  cells  were 
empty  11 :55  A.  M.,  Aug.  25.  With  no  more 
data  than  that,  there  is  the  possibility  of 
destruction  of  the  eggs,  and  I  am  thankful 
to  friend  Landrum  for  taking  up  the  matter. 

At  the  start,  there  was  no  tboaght  of 
learning  any  thing  about  worker-brood.  It 
was  an  experiment  relating  to  queen-rear- 
ing. I  will  now  give  the  case  more  in  detail 
The  comb  was  taken  from  No.  28  at  5:15 
P.M.,  Aug.  5  (the  only  comb  in  the  hive), 
and  put  into  No.  91,  a  strong  queenless  nu- 
cleus kept  as  a  sort  of  storehouse. 

Aug.  8,  it  was  put  into  No.  69,  a  strong 
queenless  colony,  with  the  express  purpose 
of  having  queen-cells  built.  I  made  no 
minute  of  whether  eggs  were  present  at  this 
time  or  not,  and  have  no  recollection  about 
it,  but  I  think  it  doubtful  that  I  should 
liave  put  into  a  hive  a  oomb  for  cell-build- 
ing without  noticing  that  the  eggs  had  been 
removed.    Still  it  is  possible. 

The  record  shows  that  Aug.  12,  at  3  p.  m.. 
no  queen-cells  were  yet  sealed.  I  can  hardly 
imagine  the  possibility  of  my  examining 
the  queen-cells  at  this  time  without  noticing 
that  the  worker-cells  were  empty,  if  such 
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had  been  the  case,  since  it  was  a  week  since 
the  eggs  were  laid.  Still,  it  is  not  utterly 
impoesible. 

Aug.  19  I  cut  out  the  cells,  and  have  a 
distinct  recollection  of  seeing  the  worker- 
brood  in  compact  form;  and  when  I  had 
cut  the  cells  I  put  the  coonb  into  the  upper 
story  of  No.  1  for  the  express  purpose  of 
allowing  the  worker-brood  to  hatch  out. 

It  was  put  into  that  upper  story  with  no 
thought  of  noting  the  time  of  hatching ;  but 
some  time  after  Aug.  19  it  occurred  to  me 
that  here  was  a  good  chance  to  learn  just 
bow  long  it  was  from  the  laying  of  the  egg 
to  the  emergence  of  the  young  worker. 
Aug.  25  I  thought  I  would  begin  periodic 
examinations,  so  as  to  be  able  to  say  be- 
tween what  two  hours  the  brood  had  emerg- 
ed, and  I  supposed  I  was  looking  while  it 
was  yet  certain  that  no  young  workers  could 
have  emerged.  Finding  every  cell  vacant 
was  one  of  the  surprises  of  my  life. 

Now,  here  are  the  things  that  I  know.  I 
know  that  no  eggs  were  in  that  comb  Aug. 
5,  3:05  p.  M.,  and  that  the  eggs  in  it  were 
laid  between  3 :05  P.  M.  and  5 :05  P.  M.  It  is 
practically  certain  that  the  queen  would 
continue  to  lay  in  that  oomb,  since  it  was 
the  only  comb  in  the  hive,  until  its  removal 
at  5:05  p.m.  It  is  positively  certain  that 
all  eggs  were  laid  in  it  after  3 :05  p.  m.    J 


know  that  sealed  worker-brood  in  appar- 
ently good  condition  was  present  Aug.  19, 
I  know  that  not  a  cell  of  brood  was  present 
at  11 :55  a.  m.,  Aug.  25. 

So  I  know  that  the  time  from  the  laying 
of  the  egg  till  the  emergence  of  the  perfect 
insect  could  not  have  been  longer  than  from 
3 :05  p.  m.,  Aug.  5,  to  11 :55  A.  M.,  Aug.  25 
(less  than  20  days),  unless  the  bees  destroy- 
ed the  brood  some  time  after  Aug.  19.  Bees 
when  in  a  starving  condition  do  tear  out 
brood,  sucking  out  the  juices  and  throwing 
away  the  skins;  but  did  you  ever  hcsEu:  of 
their  tearing  out  normal  worker-brood  14 
days  after  the  laying  of  the  eggt 

Besides,  this  oould  not  possibly  be  a  case 
of  starvation.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
heaviest  flow  I  ever  knew.  There  were  four 
stories  of  extracting-combs,  and  not  a  drop 
of  honey  had  been  taken  away  from  the 
time  the  flow  began.  Is  it  possible  that  the 
bees  tore  out  a  single  cell  of  that  brood 
after  Aug.  19 1 

I  now  submit  the  case  to  the  jury,  asking 
the  foreman,  T.  J.  Landrum,  to  consider 
whether  there  is  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
time  of  development  in  this  case  was  within 
19  days  18  hours  50  minutes,  and  whether 
there  is  a  possibility  that  a  single  cell  took 
more  than  19  days  20  hours  50  minutes. 

Marengo,  111.  C.  C.  Miller. 


THE    CONTROL    OF    SWARMING  AT  OUT-APIARIES    RUN    FOR  EX- 
TRACTED HONEY 


BT  J.  L.  BYER 


As  stated  in  the  Feb.  15th  issue,  many 
have  written  me  asking  questions  about 
different  phases  of  out-apiary  work.  In 
that  issue  I  talked  of  early-spring  manage- 
ment, leaving  off  operations  at  the  opening 
of  fruit-bloom.  At  this  time  I  shall  teU 
some  of  the  plans  I  use  to  control  swarming 
at  out-apiaries;  and  right  here  let  me  ask 
you  to  notice  that  I  use  the  word  "  control " 
instead  of  prevention ;  for,  notwithstanding 
the  bulk  of  those  wbo  have  written  me  ask 
for  means  of  prevention  of  swarming,  I 
frankly  confess  that  I  have  yet  to  learn  a 
satisfactory  plan  that  will  work  in  all  kinds 
of  seasons,  with  all  kinds  of  hives,  and  with 
all  kinds  of  bees.  As  many  are  already 
awai^  I  have  bought  nearly  all  the  bees  we 
have  in  our  different  apiaries;  and  while  I 
r^ret  it,  yet  the  fact  is  we  have  a  number 
of  different  kinds  of  hives  in  use.  In  one 
apiary  there  are  over  100  eight-frame  L 
hives;  in  another  the  hives  are  all  ten-frame 
Jumbo,  while  in  another  there  are  over  200 
colonies  on  frames  similar  to  the  Jones, 
only  somewhat  shallower. 


In  so  far  as  the  eight-frame  Langstroth 
apiary  is  concerned,  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  this  is  the  one  that  gives  us  the  most 
trouble  in  the  matter  of  controlling  swarm- 
ing; and  when  one  has  a  lot  of  bees  in  a 
hive  of  that  dimension,  certainly  drastic 
measures  have  to  be  taken  to  prevent  whole 
sale  swarming,  if  the  colonies  are  all  strong 
at  the  opening  of  the  clover  flow  and  if  the 
yield  of  nectar  is  good  and  lasts  any  time 
at  all.  To  make  the  matter  short,  we  have 
found  that  the  only  thing  to  do  in  such 
cases  is  to  take  away  the  major  part  of  the 
brood  before  the  swarming  fever  shows, 
substituting  full  sheets  of  foundation  in 
place  of  combs  removed.  If  the  colony  is 
strong  I  recommend  taking  all  but  one 
comb  of  brood  away;  and  if  there  are  no 
signs  of  swarming  at  the  time  of  operation, 
these  brood-combs  can  be  placed  above  the 
excluder  in  the  super.  If  the  flow  is  on,  as 
it  should  be  when  doing  work  of  this  kind. 
I  place  a  super  of  comb  next  to  the  exclud 
er,  and  then  another  stor>'  with  the  brood 
in  on  top  of  that.    With  this  hrootl  so  far 
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away  from  the  old  bi*ood-nesl,  queen-cells 
will  be  started  in  the  majority  of  cases;  but 
they  can  be  cared  for  easily  later  on.  I 
have  had  queens  hatch  in  this  upper  story, 
and  yet  there  would  be  no  swarming;  but 
some  have  reported  otherwise,  so  it  does  no 
harm  to  look  through  these  combs  eight  or 
ten  days  afterward. 

One  great  objection  to  this  plan  is  that, 
if  there  is  any  honey  of  inferior  quality  in 
these  brood-combs,  it  will  spoil  the  quality 
of  No.  1  clover  honey  when  the  extracting 
is  done.  This  is  a  question  that  every  bee- 
keeper will  have  to  decide  for  himself,  as 
locality  and  management  of  colonies  pre- 
vious to  doing  this  work  have  a  great  deal 
to  do  in  determining  results. 

The  advantages  of  the  plan  are  that  it 
nearly  always  prevents  swarming  for  the 
season;  you  keep  all  the  bees  in  the  one 
hive,  and  at  the  same  time  get  a  lot  of  new 
combs  drawn  out  each  year.  More  than  any 
thing  else,  it  means  a  crop  of  honey  if 
there  is  any  to  be  had,  as  no  other  plan  that 
I  have  any  knowledge  of  will  give  a  greater 
surplus.  This  plan  is  old,  and  was  first 
given  by  a  southern  beekeeper  whose  name 
I  can  not  recall. 

With  four  or  five  apiaries  with  the  large 
Jumbo  hives,  many  might  think  we  should 
have  no  swarming  when  running  for  ex- 
tracted honey;  but  unless  due  precautions 
are  taken,  these  same  hives  will  give  us  lots 
of  trouble  as  past  experience  has  shown 
conclusively.  One  of  the  main  points  to  be 
considered  in  heading  off  the  swarming 
desire  is  to  give  lots  of  room  early, enough 
in  the  season  so  that  the  bees  will  have 
supers  to  enter  just  as  soon  as  they  are  at 
all  crowded  in  the  brood-nest.  Our  greatest 
trouble  with  swarming  during  the  past  five 
years  has  not  been  with  the  very  strong 
colonies,  but,  rather,  with  those  not  strong 
enough  to  super  at  fruit-bloom.  They  are 
left  till  the  opening  of  clover,  and  perhaps 
by  that  time  they  are  a  bit  crowded,  and. 
instead  of  going  into  supers  when  given  at 
that  time,  they  make  preparations  for 
swarming.  When  I  find  colonies  in  that 
condition  I  generally  raise  one  or  two 
frames  of  brood  into  the  super,  over  a 
queen-excluder.  Now  and  then  we  may*  get 
caught  with  a  bit  of  chilled  brood  if  the 
weather  turns  cool  suddenly ;  but,  all  things 
considered,  I  would  sooner  take  a  little  risk 
that  way,  and  be  sure  that  the  colony  is  not 
going  to  get  the  swarming  fever  so  early 
in  the  season,  and  probably  knock  out  all 
chances  of  a  crop  of  honey,  particularly  if 
the  season  is  very  short. 

Colonies  that  have  entered  the  supers 
during  fruit-bloom  rarely  give  any  trouble 
at  the  opening  of  clover,  so  the  idea  should 


be  to  get  all  in  that  condition  as  soon  as 
possible.  Sometimes  we  get  caught  in  fruit- 
bloom,  and  find  extra-strong  colonies  pre- 
paring to  swarm  at  the  time  we  are  dippinir 
queens.  There  are  many  plars  of  dealinjr 
with  such  colonies  at  this  date;  and  ifbroc<^ 
has  to  be  taken  away  to  stop  the  notion  of 
swarming,  one  can  always  at  that  time  fird 
many  places  to  put  it.  I  certainly  break- 
up the  swarming  fever  at  that  time  in  some 
way,  as  one  has  no  time  to  be  tinkering 
with  a  few  colonies  at  that  busy  season. 

Last  spring  I  noov^d  two  carloads  of 
bees;  and  during  my  absence  the  clover 
started  to  yield.  One  apiary  was  unusually 
strong  with  bees  for  so  early  in  the  season, 
and,  before  leaving  home,  I  had  clipped  the 
queens  during  fruit-bloom,  and  given  a  full- 
depth  Jumbo  super.  When  I  came  home 
and  got  to  this  yard  I  found  three-fourths 
of  the  colonies  with  the  super  full  of  fruit- 
bloom  and  early  clover  honey,  and  about  all 
with  queen-cells  started.  The  bees  were 
nearly  all  of  Carniolan  blood,  and  I  realized 
that  my  absence  had  put  things  in  pretty 
bad  shape  at  that  place.  I  hastily  decided 
on  a  plan ;  and  whether  it  was  on  account  of 
certain  conditions  of  honey-flow,  or  from 
other  causes,  I  knocked  out  ai)out  all  the 
swarming  for  the  time  being,  and  in  the  end 
got  a  very  large  crop  of  honey.  I  hunted 
out  all  the  queens,  and  caged  each  in  a 
wire-cloth  cage  about  %  inch  in  diameter 
and  6  inches  long.  The  cage  was  placed 
between  the  brood-combs  beneath  the  ex- 
cluder, two  combs  being  spread  apart  to 
allow  the  cage  to  go  between.  Each  comb 
was  taken  out  and  examined  thoroughly  for 
cells,  the  bees  being  shaken  in  front  of  the 
hive  to  make  sure  that  no  cells  were  missed. 
Abundance  of  room  was  given  above,  and 
they  were  left  alone  for  eight  days,  when 
the  same  process  was  gone  over  and  all  ceUs 
cut  out  again.  The  old  queen  was  liberated, 
and,  much  to  my  surprise,  the  swarming 
fever  was  done  for,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  bees  were  Camidans.  T  always  think 
that  bees  having  a  caged  queen  never  work 
so  well  as  those  in  normal  condition ;  but  in 
this  instance,  for  some  reason,  it  seemed  to 
make  little  difference.  The  flow  was  very 
heavy,  and  that  may  explain  the  matter. 
Of  course,  this  plan  meant  a  lot  of  work : 
but  it  was  a  desperate  case;  and  if  I  had 
not  been  away  on  this  moving  trip,  supers 
would  have  been  given  and  the  trouble 
avoided. 

After  colonies  are  all  storing  in  supers. 
if  abundance  of  storage  room  is  given  there 
should  be  no  swarming,  particularly  if  the 
bees  are  Italians  and  the  hives  at  least  as 
large  as  the  ten-frame  L.  In  my  own  case  T 
prefer  the  ten-frame  Jumbo,  belie\nng  that 
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High  trees  that  swarms  did  not  alight  on,  and  why. 


better  results  can  be  obtained  with  less 
work  than  with  a  smaller  hive,  in  so  far  as 
extracted  honey  is  concerned.  During  the 
season,  if  you  8usi>ect  swarming  in  any  col- 
onies the  only  way  to  be  sure  of  the  matter 
is  to  pull  off  the  supers  and  examine  the 
brood-nests.  Of  course,  when  there  are 
two  or  three  full-depth  supers  on  each  colo- 
ny, this  work  is  easier  described  than  done. 
However,  I  find  that  many  are  like  myself 
on  this  question;  for  during  the  height  of 
the  season,  when  one  is  jumping  around 
about  16  hours  of  the  day,  such  a  thing  as 


going  through  a  whole  apiary  looking  for 
queen-cells  is  out  of  the  question.  One  soon 
gets  to  know  from  external  conditions,  by 
the  progress  being  made  in  supers,  and  in 
various  other  ways,  how  to  diagnose  pretty 
well  without  tearing  into  the  center  of  the 
brood-nest  at  every  visit.  We  lose  very  few 
swarms  each  season  —  possibly  not  more 
than  two  or  three  at  each  yard;  and  this,  if 
nothing  else,  leads  me  to  be  more  than  ever 
in  favor  of  using  large  hives  for  out^apiary 
work. 

Mount  Joy,  Ont.,  Can. 


HIVES    SO   LOCATED   THAT    THE    SWARMS   ALMOST    INVARIABLY 
SETTLE  ON  LOW  SHRUBBERY 


BY  RUTH  C.  GIFPORD 


In  the  spring  of  1912  T  moved  my  bees 
to  a  new  location  along  the  north  side  of 
the  front  yard,  and  directly  south  of  the 
garden.  Since  then  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  every  swarm  except  one  (which 
sailed  to  the  limb  of  a  fine  tree)  settle  on 
the  blackberry -vines  in  the  garden.  In  the 
summer  of  1912  I  watched  my  bees  closely, 
and  found  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
swarm  above  mentioned,  they  all  settled  on 
the  berry-vines.  This  summer  I  again 
watched  them  closely.  The  result  was  the 
same,  for  they  again  settled  on  the  berry- 
vines. 

The  position  of  the  bees  in  relation  to 
shade  and  the  distance  from  the  blackberry- 
vines  must  be  the  cause  of  their  settling  on 
the  vines.  Before  I  moved  them  to  thi? 
location  I  always  had  to  climb  trees  for  the 


swarms,  and  several  times  even  had  to  use 
a  forty-foot  extension  ladder. 

The  lower  half  of  one  row  of  blackberry- 
vines  is  66  feet  from  the  backs  of  the  hives. 
There  are  also  some  trees  near  by. 

Unfortunately  the  pictures  do  not  give  a 
clear  idea  of  the  amount  of  shade,  because 
they  could  not  be  taken  until  the  last  of 
October.  Some  of  the  hives  stand  in  dense 
shade,  but  not  all  the  time.  After  half-past 
eight  there  is  a  dense  shade  in  front  of  them 
all  day,  and  they  don't  get  much  sunlight 
between  half-past  eight  and  half-past  ten: 
but  after  that  they  are  shaded  by  the  side 
branches  of  only  one  tree. 

During  the  swarming  season  I  went 
through  the  colonies  cai'efuUy  ever\'  ten 
days.  I  cut  out  queen-cells  twice  from 
colonies  which  had  them,  gave  extra  venti- 
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lation,  and  empty  oombs  where  necessary. 
When  I  found  queen-cells  the  third  time  I ' 
noted  it  in  the  hive-records,  closed  those 
hives,  and  left  them  alone  until  they  swarm- 
ed. I  have  found  that,  if  colonies  persist  in 
trying  to  swarm,  after  the  queen-cells  have 
been  cut  out  twice,  and  they  have  been 
given  extra  room,  they  do  far  better  woik 
if  allowed  to  swarm  in  the  natural  way. 
However,  I  watched  the  above-mentioned 
colonies  closely,  and  was  rewarded  by  see- 
ing a  swarm  come  out  of  every  one  of  them, 
and  settle  on  the  blackberry-vines.  After  T 
hived  the  swarms  I  followed  the  usual  meth- 
od of  placing  them  on  the  old  stands,  and 
moving  the  parent  colony  to  one  side.  Of 
course  the  weaker  colonies  were  slower  in 
building  cells  and  attempting  to  swarm 
than  the  stronger  ones. 

I  don't  know  whether  the  bees  would 
settle  on  a  row  of  small  trees  as  readily  a? 
they  do  on  the  berry-vines  or  not.  Their 
liking  for  the  latter  is  at  times  almost  un- 
canny. 

One  day  this  sununer  I  saw  three  swarms 
oome  out  about  twenty  minutes  apart  and 
quietly  fly  over  and  settle  on  the  blackberry- 
vines.  I  usually  find  the  swarms  clustering 
around  the  post  and  clinging  to  all  the 
canes.  This  gives  them  more  ''standing 
room  "  than  the  limb  of  a  tree,  and  does  not 
compel  so  many  bees  to  cling  to  a  few.  T 
also  notice  they  usually  cluster  in  such  a 
way  that  the  vines  shield  them  from  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun.  , 

I  expect  to  examine  each  colony  twice 
next  summer  for  queen-cells.  Both  times  T 
will  give  empty  oombs  where  they  are 
needed.     Then  I  am  going  to  keep  them 
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supplii'd  with  plenty  of  super  room  and 
leave  them  alone.  The  colonies  that  are 
determined  to  swarm  will  swarm  anyhow, 
or  else  sulk ;  and  I  can  hive  a  swarm  from 
a  blackberry-vine  in  less  time  as  well  a^ 
with  more  satisfactory  results  than  I  caD 
manipulate  a  colony  to  prevent  swarming. 

North  East,  Md. 

[In  locating  an  apiary  there  are  several 
considerations  to  be  taken  into  account 
First  of  all,  the  bees  should  be  placed  as  far 
as  possible  from  a  line  fence  or  a  general 
highway.  In  either  case,  the  streams  of  bees 
in  going  to  and  from  the  fields  in  the  height 
of  the  season  are  liable  to  encounter  teams 
of  horses  and  men,  and  sometimes  this 
causes  trouble. 

Another  important  consideration  is  shade 
— not  too  much  of  it,  but  just  enough  to 
screen  the  bees  during  tlw  hottest  part  of 
the  day.  In  the  securing  of  that  shade,  as 
our  correspondent  points  out,  it  is  very 
desirable  to  place  hives  near  low  shrubbery 
to  catch  the  swarms.  If  there  is  no  such 
shrubbery,  and  tall  trees  are  close  at  hand, 
there  will  be  some  unpleasant  experiences  in 
trying  to  get  swarms  down  from  high  places; 
in  fact,  some  of  them  will  be  entirely  inac- 
cessible, and  will  be  lost.  It  is  a  fact  that 
low  shrubbery,  if  near  the  hives,  will  attract 
a  large  percentage  of  the  swarms;  and  wh^ 
a  swarm  has  once  alighted  on  a  bush  or 
limb,  that  bush  or  limb  will  probably,  on 
account  of  the  odor,  attract  other  swarrns. 
This  we  have  proven  out  time  and  time 
again  in  the  case  of  our  grapevines,  that 
catch  practically  99  per  cent  of  our  swarms, 
the  remaining  one  per  cent  going  up  on  our 
tall  evergreens. — Ed.] 


THAT  APML  1ST  COVER  PICTURE;    LUCK  IN  BEEKEEPING 


BT  F.  GREINER 


I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  fine 
cuts  exhibited  on  the  title  page  of  the  April 
1st  number.  We  have  at  different  times  in 
the  past  been  searching  for  good  representa- 
tions of  honeybees,  but  have  always  turned 
away  in  digust  from  any  thing  that  was 
offered  us.  In  the  line  of  a  queen-bee  we 
found  there  were  seven  abdominal  rings  in 
the  best  cut  we  could  find.  It  would  seem 
as  if  an  artist  ( t)  putting  out  work  like  that 
would  hide  his  head.  Representations  of 
bees  and  drones  found  in  our  text-books  are 
so  faulty  that  it  requires  an  expert  to  find 
features  resembling  the  real  thing.  In  view 
of  all  this  it  does  me  a  lot  of  good  to  feast 
my  eyes  upon  the  title  page  of  the  April  1st 
number  of  Gleanings.    It  is  true  that  there 


is  not  present  in  these  pictures  that  sym- 
metry found  in  engravings  and  woodcuts  of 
former  efforts;  but  that  only  increases  the 
interest  in  them,  and  enhances  their  value. 
The  only  defect  seems  to  be  in  the  drone,  the 
abdomen  being  too  short,  as  you  have  points 
ed  out  in  your  editorial ;  and  I  hope  that  in 
subsequent  trials  you  will  succeed  in  elim- 
inating this  defect  by  selecting  a  specimen 
with  a  fuller  abdomen. 

QUEEN  NOT  ALWAYS  TO  BLAME;  SOME  QUES- 
TIONS RAISED. 

The  idea  that  the  queen  is  not  always  to 
blame  when  the  colony  is  not  coming  up  to 
the  mark  is  one  I  have  entertained  for  a 
great  many  years.    I  had  at  one  time  quite 
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A  tight  board  fence  that  is  too  much  of  a  good  thing;  a  section  of  a  bee-tree  in  the  foreground. 


a  little  controversy  with  our  lamented  friend 
Hutchinson  on  tlus  question,  and  he  finally 
made  the  concession  that  there  was  quite  a 
little  in  this  worth  ferreting  out.  Whatever 
we  may  think  and  say  about  luck  in  our 
enterprise,  nevertheless  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  luck.  There  is  not  one  among  us  who 
can  control  all  and  every  condition  that  has 
an  influence  on  the  net  result.  Even  if  we 
were  smart  enough  to  bring  each  colony  up 
to  that  point  of  greatest  populousness  just 
at  a  certain  time,  then  we  might  fail  in 
judging  when  that  time  would  be  the  most 
appropriate  and  advantageous,  for  seasons 
are  not  always  the  same. 


Who  can  be  held  responsible  for  the 
drifting  of  bees  from  one  hive  to  another t 
Who  is  wise  enough  to  start  his  bees  in  a 
certain  direction,  so  that  they  will  find  cer- 
tain honey-secreting  blossoms  t  Many  other 
questions  suggest  themselves  here.  We  have 
had  certain  colonies  do  as  good  as  nothing 
one  season,  and  the  next  season  they  did 
wonders.  Three  little  dwindled-out  colonies 
were  united  early  in  June,  and  outdid  any 
thing  else  in  the  yard  that  season.  We  are 
a  long  way  from  having  solved  all  the  prob- 
lems in  beedom. 

Naples,  N.  Y. 


A  DOSE  OF  BEE  FEVER;   SOME  DISCOURAGING  EXPERIENCES,  BUT 

STILL  HOPEFUL 


BY  W.  H.  DREYER 


I  send  you  a  photo  of  a  section  of  an  elm- 
tree  containing  a  swarm  of  bees  hauled  to 
my  home  June  3d.  It  was  cut  on  the  W.  S. 
Blakesley  farm,  about  three  miles  west  of 
here,  and  was  some  job  before  it  was  safely 
landed  as  you  see  it  in  the  picture,  with  a 
Langstroth  body  over  the  top  cavity,  leav- 
ing the  knot-hole  for  an  entrance. 

I  have  kept  bees  for  about  ten  years,  and 
have  had  enough  ups  and  downs  in  the 
business  to  take  the  wind  out  of  almost  any 
one;  but  beekeeping  has  something  about 
it  that  continues  throwing  fuel  on  the  fire, 
even  if  it  consumes  some  of  onr  time  and 
capital. 

When  I  started  beekeeping  I  bought  my 


first  ten  colonies  in  box  hives  of  the  man  on 
whose  farm  this  bee-tree  was  cut. 

My  first  loss  was  almost  entirely  from 
robbing.  I  wanted  to  tasts  some  of  their 
honey,  and  make  a  bad  spill  of  it,  getting 
all  my  bees  excited,  and  inviting  many 
others. 

But  this  was  only  an  incentive  toward 
getting  hold  of  bee-books  and  journals. 
After  reading  the  many  possibilities  on  the 
subject  my  enthusiasm  grew  instead  of  dy- 
ing. Langstroth  hives  were  bought,  then 
came  4x5  sections  and  fences,  and  all  the 
up-to-date  things  that  go  to  make  beekeep- 
ing a  pleasure.  After  laying  in  a  good 
supply  of  these  things,  enough  iq  manage 
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50  stands  for  comb  honey,  along  came  those 
bad  clover  years,  idle  supplies,  hard  winters, 
moth-eaten  combs,  and  the  like;  but  to  top 
matters  off,  I  was  completely  cleaned  out  in 
the  winter  of  1911.  There  I  was,  beeless, 
but  not  hiveless  (I  had  the  hives  right). 

In  the  photo  you  will  notice  that  $75.00 
fence  for  protection.  The  winds  got  over  it 
somehow  all  the  same  *,  and  those  chaff  hives, 
about  40  in  all,  were  of  no  avail — certainly 
trying. 

The  fall  of  1912  I  again  bought  25  coIch 
nies;  and  after  tucking  them  away  in  their 
winter  quarters  as  carefully  as  I  knew  how 
I  was  again  ready  for  a  new  start. 

How  did  I  spend  the  winter  of  1912  while 
those  bees  were  sleeping?  Let  me  assure 
you  I  did  some  tall  thinking  and  also  some 
reading  that  often  carried  me  into  the  wee 
hours  of  the  night. 

I  already  had  requeened  my  bees  with 
young  queens,  for  that  is  a  settled  matter 
with  me — the  first  step  toward  success,  all 
things  considered. 

The  next  matter  I  settled  on  was  single- 
walled  hives  to  be  set  in  winter  cases  for 
protection  in  winter.  My  bees  never  breed 
up  fast  in  chaff  hives,  but  always  show  up 
well  in  single-walled. 

No  Alexander  feeder  could  be  attached  to 
them  as  to  the  single-walled,  and  many 
other  manipulations  are  all  out  of  the  ques- 
tion with  double-walled  hives;  and,  before 
I  forget  it,  let  me  state  that  the  bees  tucked 
away  in  winter  cases  with  five  inches  of 
packing  all  around  were  as  dry  as  a  chip 
when  I  peeped  into  them  April  1. 

AFTER  REMOVING  THE  CASES. 

About  this  time  in  spring  I  equalize 
stores,  tack  over  each  hive  a  sheet  of  heavy 
building-paper,  which  holds  every  bit    of 


heat  in  the  hives.  An  Alexander  feeder  is 
placed  underneath,  and  left  alone  until 
about  May  1.  Then  I  equalize  brood,  to  be 
repeated  about  May  18  or  20. 

Last  spring  my  bees  were  in  splendid 
condition  managed  on  this  system. 

In  closing  allow  me  to  say  that  the  out- 
look last  spring  was  great.  An3rwhere  one 
looked  the  ground  was  white  with  clover; 
but  I  did  not  see  a  single  bee  on  the  blos- 
soms. Basswood  was  not  touched  by  bees 
so  far  as  I  know;  and  had  it  not  been  for 
sweet  clover  I  should  not  have  a  pound  of 
honey.  This  yielded^about  900  lbs.  on  18 
colonies.  I  have  increased  my  yard  to  60 
colonies,  and  hope  to  have  an  outyard  next 
year  if  things  are  promising. 

Findlay,  Ohio. 

[The  winter  when  you  lost  so  heavily  was 
severe  all  over  the  United  States,  Even  if 
your  bees  had  been  in  winter  caaes  your  loss 
probably  would  have  been  about  the  same. 
Outdoor  bees  suffered  everywhere,  no  mat- 
ter where  they  were  kept. 

One  lesson  we  learned  during  that  event- 
ful winter  was  that  a  tight  board  fence 
is  not  as  good  a  windbreak  as  trees  or 
shrubbery.  The  objection  to  a  solid  fence 
is  that  the  wind  strikes  it,  glances  upward, 
then  dives  downward,  hitting  some  of  the 
hives;  it  starts  counter-currents  and  whirl- 
ing eddies.  A  picket  fence  is  better;  and 
better  still  would  be  two  or  three  picket 
fences,  one  in  front  of  the  other,  and  about 
four  or  five  yards  apart ;  but  as  this  would 
be  expensive,  shrubbery  answers  as  an  ex- 
cellent substitute.  A  screen  consisting  of 
farm  buildings,  barns,  houses,  etc.,  if  high 
enough  so  the  winds  will  skip  clear  over  the 
hives,  are  excellent.  Behind  such  a  screen, 
bees  in  single-walled  hives  will  often  winter 
nicely. — Ed.] 


BEEKEEPING  IN  THE  RED  HILLS 


BY  J.  J.  WILDER 


Seemingly,  if  there  is  any  section  in  our 
great  country  where  beekeeping  would  be  a 
failure  or  a  total  impossibility  it  is  in  the 
great  Red  Hill  belt;  but  no;  it  is  profitable 
there,  and  is  progressing;  yet  the  amount  of 
honey-plants  there  is  very  small  and  widely 
scattered.  Such  is  the  case  in  middle 
Georgia,  where  some  of  our  most  progres- 
sive beekeepers  are  located,  such  as  Mr.  J. 
R.  Durden  and  W.  L.  Wilder,  of  Macon, 
Ga.,  and  John  W.  Cash,  Bogart,  Ga. ;  the 
latter  operating  over  20  apiaries. 

The   forest   in   this  great   belt   consists 


mostly  of  second-growth  pines.     The  land, 
lying  very  rolling,  was  worn  out  and  broken 
up   in   gullies  many  years  ago,   and   this 
growth  of  pines  came  up  on  it;  but  alon^ 
these  larger  gullies  and  branches  and  creeks 
are  a  good  many  scrubby  poplar-trees,  some 
sourwoods  and  wild  plum  scattered  here  and 
there;  and  along  larger  streams  are  some 
tupelo  gum;  but  there  is  not  much  of  tbis. 
On  the  terraces  and  around  the  patches 
that  are  in  cultivation,  and  the  old  fields 
that  are  lying  out,  there  are  considerable* 
goldenrods  and  asters  growing  which  yield 
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Apiary  of  J.  R.  Durden,  Mscon.  0«..  and  his  scheme     of  roofinfr  paper  to  take  the  place  of  Rhade-boards. 


some  nectar  in  the  fall.  Also,  in  some  local- 
ities the  cotton-plant  yields  some  honey, 
all  of  which  go  to  make  up  a  little. 

As  a  rule  the  beekeepers  do  not  keep 
many  colonies  in  an  apiary  or  one  location, 
and  scatter  them  cut  well  over  the  country. 
These  beekeepers  are  doing  just  as  well  as 
those  who  are  seemingly  in  far  better  sec- 
tions or  where  the  honey-plants  seem  to  be 
abundant.  The  pK)int  is  this:  After  all, 
there  is  not  much  difference  in  our  country, 
np  one  side  and  down  the  other,  when  it 
comes  to  our  industry  and  the  possibilities 
of  it;  and  the  more  I  know  of  beekeeping 
from  experience  and  observation,  and 
throagh  correspondence,  the  more  I  am 
eonvinced  of  this  fact ;  and  if  all  beekeepers 
could  realize  this  there  would  be  many  more 
contented  ones  in  our  ranks,  and  there 
would  not  be  so  many  disappointments 
caused  by  pulling  up  and  moving  here  and 
yonder  in  search  of  better  locations,  and 
resulting  in  failure,  etc.  As  a  rule  we  are 
a  nervous,  restless  set,  always  on  the  alert 
for  the  good  spot  which  is  always  just 
ahead.  This  ought  not  to  be,  for  we  ought 
to  settle  down  and  be  contented  so  far  as 
the  better  section  is  concerned,  and  spread 
our  bee  business  out  over  the  country 
around  us,  and  progress  and  be  happy ;  for 
there  is  but  very  little  difference  and  not 
enough  to  pull  up  and  go  after. 

AN   APIARY  AND   ITS  OWNER. 

The  photo  here  shown  presents  to  our 
vision  an  ideal  apiary  on  the  side  of  a  red 


hill  owned  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Durden,  of  Macon, 
Ga,,  whose  form  also  appears.  This  apiary 
is  located  out  in  the  open,  surrounded  by 
waste  land  that  is  lying  out,  which  has  a 
good  growth  of  goldenrod  and  asters  on  it, 
and  also  some  shrubbery.  It  will  be  seen 
that  no  artificial  shade  is  used  to  be  in  the 
way  of  the  apiarist,  but  a  number  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  covers  are  used  which  can  be 
easily  seen,  and  I  believe  almost  every  kind 
sent  out  with  hives.  He  says  the  cheapest 
cover  sent  out,  or  a  very  cheaply  construct- 
ed one,  is  the  best  if  it  is  covered  with  a 
good  grade  of  paper  roofing,  and  hives  set 
in  the  open  will  not  need  shade-boards,  etc.. 
if  put  on  in  the  manner  he  has  put  it  on, 
which  can  be  easily  seen.  It  is  cut  a  little 
wider  and  longer  than  the  cover,  and  is 
tacked  well  at  the  ends,  and  one  tack  put  on 
either  side,  so  as  to  hold  it  down.  Caps  are 
used  with  the  nails  so  as  to  keep  the  heads 
of  the  tacks  or  small  nails  from  working  or 
pulling  through  the  roofing. 

These  bees  are  located  on  an  old  apiary 
site.  Perhaps  the  first  modern  out-apiary 
for  hundreds  of  miles  around  was  located 
on  this  site.  Swinson  and  Boardman  have 
kept  bees  here  for  many  years,  and  so  did 
Mr.  Judson  Heard;  also  Mr.  S.  S.  Alder- 
man; and  Mr.  Durden  has  had  bees  on  it 
for  a  number  of  years. 

THE  CAUCASIAN   BEES. 

As  this  race  of  bees  has  come  into  our 
midst  to  stay,  and  so  far  has  proven  a  great 
blessing  to   our  industry   in   nearly  every 
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section  or  locality  these  bees  have  been 
imported,  and  as  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  carried  into  sections 
where  they  are  not  known,  and  at  least 
given  a  fair  test,  it  may  be  that  they  will 
prove  a  great  blessing  to  our  industry 
everywhere.  When  they  first  came  about, 
there  were  some  reports  from  those  who 
had  given  them  only  a  very  limited  trial 
that  were  not  in  their  favor;  but  such  re- 
ports have  long  since  discontinued,  and 
nearly  all  if  not  all  are  in  their  favor  of 
late  years,  since 'they  have  been  sufficiently 
tested;  and  I  believe  such  will  be  the  case 
in  neariy  every  place  they  are  tried.  So  if 
I  were  the  only  beekeeper  who  has  given 
them  a  thorough  test  and  found  in  them  a 
great  superiority  over  any  of  the  other 
races  of  bees,  I  would  be  the  last  man  to 
pen  another  line  in  their  favor;  but  hun- 
dreds of  beekeepers  from  almost  all  parts 
of  the  country  report  the  same  thing  after 
testing  them.  Now,  I  feel  safe  in  recom- 
mending them  to  those  who  are  not  satis- 
fied, or  who  do  not  obtain  good  results  from 
the  bees  they  have  at  present. 

I  obtained  three  of  the  first  Caucasian 
queens  the  government  imported;  and  the 
second  year  I  had  them  I  had  seen  enough 
in  their  favor  to  head  all  the  colonies  in  my 
home  or  main  yard  with  queens  reared  from 
them;  and  from  time  to  time  I  have  estab- 
lished from  this  yard  many  other  yards, 
and  have  done  no  little  requeening  with 
this  stock,  with  the  result  that  it  has  revo- 
lutionized beekeeping  with  me;  and  adopt- 
ing this  stock  has  enabled  me  not  only  to  ^ 
operate  several  hundred  colonies,  but  even 
several  thousand  colonies.  So  I  can  not 
say  too  much  in  their  favor  from  my  own 
experience  as  well  as  that  of  others;  and  if 
I  am  a  success  as  a  beekeeper  it  is  due  to 
our  government  for  sending  me  the  founda- 
tion stock  of  this  variety  of  bees ;  for  I  had 
already  reached  the  climax — yes,  and  went 
a  little  beyond  if  possible — ^with  the  Italian 
and  other  varieties  of  bees.  I  will  not  as- 
sume the  responsibility  of  saying  that  these 
bees  are  just  the  thing  for  every  beekeeper 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States;  but  while 
reports  from  some  beekeepers  in  nearly 
every  section  have  been  made,  all  have  been 
in  their  favor. 

If  it  were  left  to  the  writer  to  be  the 
judge  he  would  quickly  and  frankly  say 
that  the  Caucasian  bees  rank  higher  than 
any  others  that  have  ever  been  imported 
into  our  borders  for  commercial  use. 

It  is  said  that  almost  any  kind  of  hive 
will  suit  almost  any  kind  of  beekeeper;  and 
the  same  might  be  said  in  reference  to  bees. 
But  the   highly   ambitious  beekeeper  who 
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wants  to  make  the  most  of  his  bee  businesB, 
and  a  mark  in  our  ranks,  and  number  his 
colonies  by  the  thousands,  could  not  even 
think  of  adopting  any  other  stock,  because 
they  have  greater  merits  or  qualities. 

THEIR  GOOD  OB  BAD  QUALITIES. 

Their  good  or  bad  qualities,  as  the  writer 
has  found  after  some  years  of  experience 
with  them  from  two  colonies  to  two  thou- 
sand colonies,  are  these:  First,  there  has 
been  but  one  very  bad  quality  brought  out 
against  this  bee,  and  that  was  that  it  pro- 
polizes  the  interior  parts  of  the  hive  body; 
but  this  was  not  quite  so  bad  as  the  wads 
or  balls  of  brownish  glue  found  about  in 
the  hive  which  almost  put  an  end  to  man- 
ipulating the  interior  parts  of  the  hive. 
Well,  this,  of  course,  was  a  very  serious 
objection,  and  hence  came  the  cry  against 
them. 

Another  slight  fault  found  with  them  was 
that  they  build  too  much  burr  and  brace 
comb.  But  what  about  these  bad  qualities 
in  this  bee  to-day?  They  have  been  almost 
eliminated,  and  most  of  it  done  naturally, 
too — ^that  is,  they  have  nearly  cleared  them- 
selves of  this  objection,  or  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  no  longer  an  objection.  I  have 
done  but  little  if  any  toward  breeding  this 
bad  quality  out  of  them;  but  I  learned  that 
if  I  would  give  them  plenty  of  ventilation 
about  the  bottom  of  the  hive,  and  plenty  of 
storing  room,  that  colonies  most  inclined 
would  make  only  a  small  deposit  of  this; 
and  then,  too,  about  the  entrance,  where  it 
could  be  removed  easily,  or  would  not  in- 
terfere with  frame  manipulation  if  left. 

But  briefly,  what  about  the  good  qualities 
of  this  beef  Well,  I  would  say  this:  They 
embrace  every  thing  that  could  be  expected 
of  any  bee — yes,  and  far  more,  which  are: 
They  are  gentler,  and  far  less  furious  at  all 
times;  gather  more  honey,  and  give  it  a 
much  better  body,  especially  if  it  is  inclined 
to  have  a  thin  body,  which  is  common 
among  different  kinds  of  honeys.  They 
will  also  give  it  a  much  better  finish  in 
capping.  This  feature  alone  is  a  redeeming 
one  in  favor  of  this  bee,  for  I  get  2  cts.  per 
lb.  more  for  the  honey  they  finish  in  one- 
pound  sections.  The  capping  is  beautifully 
white,  and  in  most  cases  has  a  very  fine 
silk-like  finish,  and  in  many  cases  white 
veins  running  through  the  cappings  from 
one  side  of  the  sections  to  the  other,  run- 
ning through  it  like  veins  in  a  human  body. 
Then  they  are  less  inclined  to  swarm;  build 
up  earlier  in  spring;  queens  more  prolific 
throughout  the  season;  requeen  themselves 
more  often;  in  other  words,  they  do  not 
tolerate  their  old  queens  as  do  o^Ler  races 
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Fig.  1 — A.  B.  Marchant's  scheme  of  tranaferring  bo  that  the  bees  do  practically  all  the  work. 


of  bees,  and  it  is  more  hardy — that  is,  it 
will  live  longer  under  the  greatest  strain  of 
its  life. 

Lastly  and  naturally,  an  apiarist  can  care 
for  more  bees  with  less  expense,  so  far  as 
labor  is  concerned,  and  at  a  much  greater 
profit  if  he  has  this  bee. 

Cordele,  Gki. 

XThe  reports  that  have  come  in  to  our 
office  regarding  the  Caucasian  bees  do  not 
agree  with  those  that  have  come  to  Mr. 
Wilder — ^that  is  to  say,  those  who  have  tried 
them  to  any  extent  in  the  North  do  not  seem 
to  be  favorably  impressed  with  them.  We 
tested  them  quite  thoroughly,  as  we  thought, 
at  Medina,  and  were  compelled  to  get  rid  of 
them.  They  are  the  worst  bees  we  ever  had 
for  out-apiary  work,  as  they  swarm  in  sea- 
son and  out  of  season.  In  fact,  they  are 
much  like  the  Carniolans  in  this  respect, 
with  the  further  disadvantage  that  they  are 
bad  propolizers,  and  excessive  builders  of 
brace  combs.  We  were  very  glad  to  get 
them  out  of  our  yard. 

But  there  is  one  thing  in  favor  of  the 


Caucasians,  and  it  is  also  true  of  Carnio- 
lans— they  will  breed  up  early,  and  they 
will  breed  when  Italians  cannot  be  coaxed. 
This  very  quality  might  make  them  desir- 
able for  Mr.  Wilder  in  the  spring. 

But  we  should  like  to  know  how  he  han- 
dles them  in  the  swarming  season.  If  our 
experience  means  any  thing  there  would 
have  to  be  a  man  at  every  yard,  and  that 
would  be  expensive.  We  operate  with  an 
automobile  which  carries  our  crew  with 
foreman  from  yard  to  yard.  If  an  occa- 
sional swarm  comes  out,  and  is  discovered 
by  the  farmer  or  his  family,  a  telephone 
call  will  bring  one  of  the  boys  on  a  motor 
cycle,  to  take  care  of  them.  But  we  have 
comparatively  few  swarms,  because  we  use 
Italians.  With  our  system  of  management, 
which,  as  we  figure  it,  is  more  economical 
than  to  have  a  man  at  each  yard  all  the 
time,  we  cannot  tolerate  Caucasians  nor 
Carniolans;  and  as  a  general  thing  we  have 
no  difficulty  in  getting  Italians  to  breed  as 
fast  as  they  ought.  A  colony  that  runs  to 
excess  in  brood-rearing  is  likely  to  have 
chilled  brood*  in  the  spring. — Ed.] 


A  NEW  SCHEME  FOR  TRANSFERRING  FROM  BOX  HIVES  THAT  PRAC- 
TICALLY ELIMINATES  ALL  THE  LABOR  CONNECTED  WITH  IT 

Charlie  Repp,  of  the  Famous  Repp  Brothers,  Fruit-growers  of  New  Jersey 

BY  E.  R.  ROOT 


When  I  visited  the  boys  at  our  Appalach- 
icola  apiary  in  March,  our  foreman,  Mr. 
Ernest  Marchant,  in  the  course  of  our 
conversation  relating  to  the  various  methods 
for  making  increase,  remarked: 

"  Say,  Mr.  Root,  you  ought  to  see  father's 
method  of  transferring  from  box  hives  into 
modern  ten-frame  dovetailed  hives.  It  is 
the  slickest  scheme  I  ever  saw.    You  must 


be  sure  to  see  dad  and  let  him  explain  it; 
and  do  not  forget  to  take  along  the  camera." 

The  next  day  we  met  the  senior  Mr. 
Marchant,  and  with  a  launch  proceeded  up 
to  his  Sumatra  apiary,  where  the  plan  is  in 
successful  operation.  Fig.  1  shows  a  row 
of  hives  in  process  of  treatment;  and  Fig.  2 
is  a  still  closer  view  of  the  same  thing. 

You   may  say  at  first  glance,  that   this 
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Fig:.  2. — Marchant's  scheme  of  transferring.     An  empty  super  of  drawn  comb  is  placed  over  an  auger- 
hole  in  the  box  hive;  after  bees  and  queen  go  above,  a  piece  of  perforated  zinc  is  placed  over  the  hole. 


is  precisely  the  same  thing  that  J.  J.  Wilder 
described  in  the  Beekeepers^  Review  for 
March.  It  certainly  looks  like  it ;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  very  different. 

While  I  was  adjusting  my  camera  Mr. 
Marchant  went  on  to  explain  that  he  had 
bought  up  a  lot  of  old  box  hives,  as  he 
found  himself  short  of  bees,  paying  from 
one  to  two  dollars  for  the  same.  To  trans- 
fer in  the  old-fashioned  way,  and  fit  the 
combs  into  frames,  was  out  of  the  question. 
Even  the  Heddon  short  method  described  in 
our  A  B  C  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture  in- 
volved too  much  work. 

"  When  I  get  ready  to  transfer,"  said  Mr. 
Marchant,  "  I  prepare  as  many  eight-frame 
supers  with  empty  combs  as  I  have  bought 
hives  to  transfer.  I  now  apf^roach  one  of 
these,  lay  it  on  its  side,  and  blow  a  little 
smoke  in  at  the  bottom.  I  determine,  as 
exactly  as  I  can,  how  far  down  the  brood 
comes.  I  saw  off  the  hive,  combs  and  all, 
as  close  to  the  brood  as  I  can,  and  tack  a 
board  up  against  the  sawn-off  end.  I  next 
bore  an  inch  auger-hole  in  the  side  or  what 
is  now  the  top,  and  then  place  over  it 
one  of  my  regular  supers  of  combs  and  the 
job  is  done  for  the  time  being. 

"But,"  said  I,  "how  are  you  going  to 
force  the  bees,  and,  more  important  than 
all,  the  queen,  into  the  empty  super!  " 

"  They  will  go  up  all  right  when  black 
tupelo  is  coming  on,  and  providing  I  con- 
tract the  hive  capacity  of  the  old  gum  by 
sawing  it  off  as  I  explained." 


"Yes,"  I  said  doubtfully;  "and  if  tne 
bees  go  up  how  are  you  going  to  catch  the 
queen  f  " 

'*  That  is  easy,"  said  Mr.  Marchant. 
"  With  a  contracted  brood-nost  and  a  lack 
of  room,  and  honey  coming  in,  the  bees  are 
bound  to  go  above  through  that  bole,  for 
we  know  that  when  honey  is  coming  in  bees 
will  occupy  empty  combs  at  once." 

"  But  the  queen  f  "  I  interposed. 

"  Oh!  she  will  follow  the  bees." 

"  But  suppose  she  does,"  I  asked ;  "  wiU 
she  not  go  back  again  into  the  old  combs?  " 

"  No,  sir.  A  few  days  after  placing  the 
dovetailed  liive  on  the  old  box  I  make  an 
examination.  As  soon  as  I  find  eggs  and 
brood  in  the  upper  part  I  put  a  piece  of 
zinc  over  the  hole.  In  21  days  all  the  good 
brood  below  will  be  hatched.  I  now  remove 
the  old  hive  and  add  another  super  to  the 
transferred  colony,  and  place  the  old  gum 
near  the  transferred  hive,  and  let  the  bees 
rob  it  out.  When  that  is  done  I  melt  up  the 
old  combs  and  convert  the  box  hive  into 
kindling-wood." 

In  proof  that  such  a  scheme  was  working 
well,  Mr.  Marchant  showed  super  after 
super  where  queens  and  bees  had  gone  up 
into  the  upper  hive. 

"  But,"  I  said,  "  Mr.  Marchant,  will  this 
work  this  way  every  time!  " 

"  Yes,  if  the  empty  comb  below  the  brood 
in  the  box  hive  is  cut  off,  and  providing, 
also,  that  honey  is  coming  in  from  some 
minor  sources." 
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The  fact  that  box  hives  with  black  bees 
can  be  bought  in  many  places  in  the  South 
for  one  to  two  dollars  a  gum,  makes  this 
method  particularly  attractive  and  simple, 
where  one  has  a  preliminary  sotirce  of 
honey  coming  in  so  as  to  force  the  bees 
above. 

The  Wilder  method  of  transferring  ap- 
pears to  ge  a  good  deal  like  the  one  describ- 
ed by  Mr.  E.  D.  Townsend  some  years  ago 
in  Gleanings. 

CHARLEY    REPP,    THE    APPLE-GROWER,    AS    A 
TEMPERANCE  MAN )  BEES  AS  POLLINATORS. 

In  our  issue  for  April  1,  page  243,  I 
spoke  of  my  interview  with  the  genial 
Charley  Repp,  of  the  famous  Repp  Broth- 
ers, the  apple-growers  of  New  Jersey;  and 
in  our  issue  for  Aug.  15,  1913,  I  gave  quite 
a  complete  description  of  the  fruit-growing 
operations  of  these  three  brothers.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Albert  Repp  is  the 
grower  of  the  apples  and  other  fruit. 
Charles  Repp  is  the  one  who  operates  the 
10,000-barrel  storage-plant  and  ice-making 
plant ;  and  Joseph  Repp  is  the  merchant  in 
Philadelphia  who  sells  their  product  when 


Fig.  8. — Charlie  Repp,  of  the  Repp  Brothers,  the  famous  apple-growers  of  New  .Ter- 
Bey.     "  Now  fire  away  with  your  questions/' 
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the  market  is  ready.  The  Repp  Brothers 
have  given  some  very  strong  testimony 
showing  that  they  must  have  bees  in  their 
orchards ;  and  they  have  some  orchards,  for 
they  have  450  acres  in  Gloucester  Co.,  N.  J., 
that  are  devoted  to  the  raising  of  fruit 
Some  of  the  strongest  testimony  that  has 
ever  been  published  shoA^ing  the  value  of 
bees  as  pollinators  has  come  from  Albert 
Repp,  page  562,  Aug.  15,  1913;  also  the 
Country  Gentleman  for  May  24,  1913. 

It  seems  that  the  Repp  Brothers  have 
extended  their  field  of  operations  in  that 
they  now  have  a  cucumber  fann  at  Delray. 
on  the  southeast  coast  of  Florida,  and  a 
great  success  it  is.  When  the  boys  bought 
land  down  in  that  part  of  the  country  they 
were  told  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
grow  cucumbers  there,  on  account  of  the 
insect  pests;  but  Albert  Repp  remarked, 
"  Why  not  kill  them  off  with  insecticides  in 
the  form  of  sprays!  "  and  they  did. 

On  the  Repp  Brothers'  Florida  farm 
there  are  acres  of  cucumbers  that  are  being 
grown  successfully,  and  the  probabilities 
now  are  that,  as  they  have  blazed  the  way 
in  showing  what  can  be  done,  winter  cucum- 
bers will  be 
grown  in 
Florida  at  a 
price  consid- 
erably below 
what  the 
northern 
e:  r  e  e  n  house 
growers,  can 
produce  them 
The  Repp 
Brothers  arc 
already  doing 
it.  T  merely 
mention  the 
incident  here 
to  show  that 
the  boys,  like 
their  father 
before  them, 
are  in  the 
habit  of  do- 
ing what  oth- 
er people  said 
"couldn't  be 
done."  That's 
what  make? 
genius;  that's 
what  makes 
success. 

Mr.  Selser 
wrote  me 
while  T  was 
i  n  Braden- 
tovvn,    sayingj 
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that  whenever  1  went  over  to  the  east  coast 
on  any  of  my  travels  I  should  be  sure  to  see 
Charley  Repp,  who  was  looking  after  their 
encumber  farm  at  Delray.  He  would  ar- 
range, if  possible,  to  have  Mr.  Repp  accom- 
pany us  on  our  trip  south,  as  he  felt  sure  I 
would  be  glad  to  get  some  notes  on  the 
value  of  bees  as  i>ollinators.  To  make  a 
long  story  short,  our  cruiser  and  party 
arrived  in  due  time  at  Delray,  and  Charley 
Repp  was  at  the  dock,  and  soon  piloted  us 
to  his  cucumber  farm  of  which  I  have  al- 
ready SDoken 

"Bees?  Oh,  yes!"  he  said;  "couldn't 
raise  cucumbers  without  bees.  There  is  a 
colony  or  two,  ov.er  there,  and  there  are  a 
lot  more  of  them  about  half  a  mile  away.'' 

"Yon  are  positive  that  bees  are  necessary 
for  cucumbers?  " 

"  Yes,  I  am  sure  of  it,"  he  replied. 

As  we  walked  down  to  the  dock  I  said, 
"  Mr.  Repp,  I  am  greatly  interested,  as  you 
may  surmise,  in  this  matter  of  bees  as  pol- 
linators, and  ever  since  I  read  that  write-up 
of  you  boys  in  the  May  24th  issue  of  the 
Country  Gentleman,  where  you  gave  such 
testimony  for  the  bees,  I  have  been  wanting 
to  see  one  of  you  and  ask  questions." 

On  arrival  at  the  boat  we  took  some  camp- 
chairs  and  sat  on  the  upper  deck,  and  then 
began  our  interview.  After  Charlie  had 
seated  himself  in  the  camp-chair  that  shows 
in  Fig.  3  he  said,  "  Now  fire  away  with  your 
questions." 

"  Say,  Charley  "  (for  I  had  become  well 
enough  acquainted  with  him  by  this  time 
to  address  him  thus  familiarly),  "how  many 
bees  or  colonies  does  it  take  to  pollinate  an 
acre  of  apple-trees?  " 

"  Oh !  ads  me  something  easy,"  he  replied, 
with  a  merry  twinkle.  "  I  can't  answer  that, 
as  so  much  depends  on  the  size  of  the  trees 
and  the  kind  of  season." 

"  Well,  about  how  many?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  don't  know ;  but  I  will  tell  you  this 
much :  We  can't  have  too  many.  The  more 
bees  we  can  have,  the  better." 

"Why?"  I  asked. 

"Because,"  he  answered,  "in  some  seasons 
the  flights  of  bees  are  limited.  Bees  can't 
pollinate  during  wet  or  bad  weather;  and 
during  the  few  good  hours  of  flying  weath- 
er, of  course  we. need  a  large  number  of 
bees." 

"  But  I  have  heard  it  said  that  there  are 
certain  varieties  of  apples  that  are  self- 
pollinating — ^for  instance,  the  Baldwin,  and 
that  the  bees  are  not  needed  on  them." 

"  Possibly,"  he  replied.  "  We  can  grow 
self-pollinating  apples;  but  the  varieties  are 
very  limited.  Bees  are  necessary  to  increase 
the  varieties.  Tn  order  to  make  apple-grow- 
ing a  success,  we  must  grow  the  variety  that 
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is  best  adapted  to  the  climate  and  soil. 
Those  we  grow  require  the  agency  of  the 
bees.  We  can't  grow  the  Baldwins,  but  we 
can  grow  the  Winesap,  and  the  latter  needs 
bees." 

"  How  about  the  value  of  bees  on  peaches 
and  cherries?  " 

"  I  do  not  think  they  are  quite  as  neces- 
sary on  these  blossoms;  but  apples  must 
have  them." 

"  Well,  now,  Charley,  I  have  felt  that  the 
spraying  of  trees  is  a  necessity,  and  that 
pruning  is  also  a  necessity,  but  that  bees  are 
only  secondarily  important." 

"  But  why  are  not  bees  a  necesaty?  *'  he 
replied.  "We  simply  can't  grow  applet 
without  bees — that  is,  some  varieties  at  least 
We  can't  dispense  with  spraying  or  prun- 
ing, nor  can  we  with  bees." 

HOW    THE    LIQUOR    PEOPLE    WERE   GOING    TO 
"  GET  ''  THE  REPP  BROTHERS. 

"  To  change  the  subject,  Selser  tells  me 
that  you  boys  are  strong  temperance  men; 
that  you  have  been  active  in  the  fight  against 
saloons — so  much  so  that  you  have  incurred 
the  wrath  of  the  liquor  people,  and  that 
they  have  threatened  to  get  you.  Is  that 
so?" 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  we  have  no  use  fw  the 
liquor  business,  and  fight  it  every  chance 
we  get." 

"  I  understand  that  one  of  the  liquor 
agents  threatened  to  put  you  boys  out  of 
business." 

"Yes,  but  they  did  not  scare  us  very 
much." 

"  What  were  they  going  to  do?  " 

"  The  liquor  agent  said  that  they  were 
going  to  put  out  mammoth  orchards  next 
to  us  and  undersell  us.  '  We  will  get  you,' 
they  said,  '  for  you  can't  interfere  with  our 
business  without  getting  into  trouble.'  " 

"What  did  you  say?" 

"  I  told  them  I  would  rather  they  would 
raise  apples  than  to  raise  hell.  Then  they 
told  me  they  were  going  to  put  up  a  mam- 
moth ice-plant  and  make  ice  cheaper  than 
we  could.  I  told  them  I  would  rather  see 
them  make  ice  than  to  make  bums.  Then 
they  said  they  were  going  to  put  up  a  large 
cold-storage  plant  and  store  apples,  and 
then  undersell  us.  I  told  them  I  would 
rather  see  them  fill  a  cold-storage  plant  than 
a  jail." 

"  Did  they  .try  to  '  get '  you  in  any  other 
way  ?  " 

"  Yes,  they  went  after  our  bankers  and 
tried  to  get  them  to  pinch  us.  But  our 
bankers  were  our  friends." 

"  Did  they  start  their  apple-orchards  and 
rold-storage  plant?  " 

"Naw!" 
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A  city  beekeeper  btanding  beside  his  banner  hive. 


SOME 


BEEMEN  I  HAVE  KNOWN;  A  SUCCESSFUL  "BACK  LOTTER" 
RIGHT  IN  THE  CITY 


BY  WESLEY  FOSTER 


I  submit  here  two  pictures  that  show  Mr. 
J.  F.  Lyman,  of  Boulder,  Colo.,  among  his 
bees.  The  source  of  his  honey-flow  is  en- 
tirely from  mountain  flowers  and  sweet 
clover.  The  mountain  flowers  furnish  nec- 
tar early  in  May  and  June,  and  the  sweet 
clover  in  July  and  August.  Mr.  Lyman  is 
a  dty  beekeeper.  He  lives  right  in  the  city 
of  Boulder,  and  his  little  apiary  of  a  dozen 
colonies  is  about  half  a  mile  from  the  foot- 
hills. The  sweet-clover  bloom  upon  which 
his  bees  work  grows  along  the  roadsides  and 
vacant  property  in  the  city  of  Boulder.  Mr. 
Lyman  sold  over  one  hundred  dollars'  worth 
of  honey  from  his  nine  colonies  (spring 
count) 9  the  past  season.  He  is  the  baggage- 
transfer  man  for  the  Boulderado  Hotel,  and 
sells  the  hotel  a  large  part  if  not  all  of  his 
surplus  crop. 

His  crops  have  been  remarkable  to  me 
because  of  the  lack  of  suitable  bee-range. 
Last  season  nearly  500  colonies  of  bees  were 
located  within  the  city  limits  of  Boulder. 
In  some  seasons  it  seems  a  location  can 
hardly  be  overstocked,  while  other  years  it 
is  very  easy. 

Mr.  Lyman  is  shown  beside  his  banner 
hive.  He  is  using  this  photo  postcard  to 
send  to  his  friends  and  honey  customers.  Tt 
should  stimulate  consumption,  for  it  is  an 
example  of  stimulated   honey   production. 


Some  comb  honey  produced  by  a  back  lotter  right 
in  a  city  where  there  were  500  colonies  in  the  city 
UmiU. 
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Hake's  octagonal  hive  dissected.     The  picture  combines  the   complete   outfit,   consisting  of  brood-chamber, 

super,  super-cover,  botton\-board,  and  hive-cover,  painted  with  deck  paint,  which  gets  hard 

and  water-proof  like  hard  enamel. 


Of  course  Mr.  Lyman  is  an  enthusiast,  but 
does  not  contemplate  becoming  a  specialist 
right  away,  at  least.    He  knows  from  ex- 


perience that  all  seasons  are  not  as  favor- 
able as  the  last. 
Boulder,  Col. 


AN  ORNAMENTAL  OCTAGON  HIVE  FOR  LAWN  PURPOSES 


BY  CHARLES  Y.  IJAKE 


Hake's   ornamental   octagon   hive   for   lawn    display. 


I  present  here  several  pictures  of  a  home- 
made hive  of  octagon  shape.  This  hive  is 
used  for  forming  nuclei  for  increase  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season.  It  is  always  in 
use.  I  have  a  strong  colony  wintering  in  it. 
The  small  open  corners  are  used  for  feed- 
ing. It  contains  a  super  with  five  regular 
shallow  extracting-frames,  and  six  small 
frames  one-half  the  size  shown  in  photo. 

The  brood-chamber  takes  regular  half- 
sized  Hoffman  frames.  Full  capacity  would 
would  be  nine  regular  frames.  In  this  way 
the  nuclei  never  go  to  waste,  and  are  always 
returned  to  the  hive  when  not  in  use. 

This  peculiar-shaped  hive  makes  an  at- 
tractive ornament  for  my  front  yard.  I 
have  several  real  old-style  earthen  hives,  one 
shaped  somewhat  like  the  old  straw  eke, 
and  another  circular  one  in  two  parts,  a 
brood-chamber  and  a  super,  bell-shaped, 
with  a  large  handle  that  lifts  off. 

York,  Pa. 
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THE   HONEY-EXTRACTOR  AS  A  NECESSITY  TO  THE   COMB -HONEY 

PRODUCER 


Some  Timely  Hints  on  Spreading  Brood 


BY  THE  OUTLAW 


One  of  my  first  impressions  in  comb- 
honey  production  was  that  the  extractor 
was  unnecessary;  that  extractors  were  only 
for  those  who  make  a  business  of  producing 
extracted  honey.  That  idea  is  something, 
however,  I  have  since  disproved.  In  every 
locality  with  which  I  am  fa- 
miliar, and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  skeptic,  I  will  state  that  I 
am  somewhat  familiar  with 
comb-honey  production  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and 
from  the  northern  to  the 
southern  boundaries  of  the 
United  States;  that  I  consider 
that  all  the  comb-honey  pro- 
ducers should  own  and  make 
use  of  an  extractor;  for  there 
are  times  in  almost  every  sea- 
son in  every  locality  when  an 
extractor  is  necessary  to  get 
the  best  results  from  an  api- 
ary. The  matter  that  brought 
this  subject  to  mind  was  when 
I  overhauled  my  colonies  of 
bees  on  the  roof.  They  had 
received  no  attention  since 
about  November  1,  at  which 
time  I  removed  the  super, 
thereby  reducing  them  one  story.  On 
examining  them  about  March  1st  I  discov- 
ered that  they  had  filled  every  cell  possible 
with  honey,  and  that  the  brood  space  was 
confined  to  four  frames,  each  of  which  was 


about  half  brood.  I  immediately  added 
the  super,  took  out  all  the  frames  of  honey, 
and  placed  empty  frames  in  the  brood- 
nest,  thereby  giving  the  queen  an  opportu- 
nity to  la^,  of  which  opportunity  she  imme- 
diately took  advantage.    The  empty  combs 


Inside  of  the  super. 


The  scheme  of  frames  in  the  Hake  octagon  hive. 


that  were  placed  above,  and  part  of  the 
frames  placed  below,  were  immediately  filled 
with  honey,  so  again  I  found  myself  in  need 
of  empty  combs.  As  these  I  did  not  have, 
and  having  an  extractor,  T  proceeded  to 
place  empty  frames  in  the 
brood-nest,  one  at  a  time,  wait- 
ing until  each  frame  had  been 
filled  with  comb  before  giving 
another  one.  Following  this 
procedure,  in  three  weeks^  time 
my  colony,  in  place  of  four 
frames  of  brood,  had  seven  — 
something  that  would  have  been 
impossible  had  the  brood-nest 
been  left  in  the  condition  in 
which  I  found  it  on  March  1. 
Two  of  these  combs  of  new 
brood  were  new  comb  built  in 
the  empty  frames. 

The  clogging  of  the  brood- 
nest  with  honey  is  something 
which  very  seldom  occurs  in 
the  spring  in  the  central  States; 
but  it  docs  occur  later  in  the 
season,  especially  with  colonies 
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that  have  cast  a  swarm.  This  applies 
with  double  force  to  those  colonies  that 
are  allowed  to  cast  an  after-swarm.  Per- 
haps here  I  can  best  illustrate  my  point 
by  telling  some  actual  occurrences.  The 
first  was  in  an  out-apiary  in  one  of  the 
central  States.  The  apiary  had  an  attack 
of  the  swarming  fever,  with  the  result  that 
every  strong  colony  had  cast  at  least  one 
swarm.  Along  the  latter  end  of  July  I  went 
over  the  brood-nests  of  some  40  colonies 
that  had  swarmed.  From  those  40  brood- 
nests,  if  I  remember  correctly,  I  removed  30 
gallons  of  honey.  This  was  the  salvation  of 
those  colonies.  Had  the  brood-nests  been 
left  in  the  condition  in  which  I  found  them, 
the  queens  would  never  have  been  able  to 
build  up  the  colonies  in  shape  to  go  into 
winter  quarters  properly.  It  is  just  as  es- 
sential to  proper  wintering  that  there  be 
plenty  of  young  bees  as  that  there  be  plen- 
ty of  stores.  Another  instance  occurred 
in  one  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  States.  There 
a  yard  which  contained  some  40  colonies, 
spring  count,  was  run  only  for  increase, 
the  idea  being  only  to  make  as  many  colo- 
nies as  possible.  This  yard  was  extracted 
twice  during  the  summer,  the  extracting  be- 
ing done  out  of  doors.  The  two  extractings 
totaled  150  gallons.  This,  of  course,  was 
not  all  taken  immediately  from  the  brood- 
nests,  for  the  reason  that,  as  there  was  a 
sufficiency  of  empty  combs,  whenever  a 
frame  became  filled  with  honey  it  was  re- 
moved and  placed  in  a  super  and  an  empty 
frame  placed  down  in  the  brood-nest.  Here 
honey  was  only  incidental.  The  idea  never 
was  to  produce  honey,  only  increase ;  but  in 
spite  of  that  fact  the  bees  stored  150  gal- 
lons of  surplus.  In  connection  with  this 
there  is  another  thing  that  it  ofttimes  pays 
to  practice  in  a  small  way,  which,  while  it  is 
known  to  most  of  the  old-timers,  may  be 
new  to  some  of  the  younger  generation. 
That  is,  to  take  the  frame  of  honey  and 
uncap  it,  or  at  least  mash  the  cappings  with 
the  hive-tool,  and  place  this  uncapped 
frame  in  the  center  of  the  brood-nest,  with 
the  result  that  the  bees  will,  under  the  right 
conditions,  take  a  good  proportion  of  this 
uncapped  honey  and  store  it  above,  and 
then  utilize  the  comb  for  brood. 

Another  matter  that  goes  with  extracting 
brood-nests  is  that  of  spreading  brood. 
Whenever  conditions  are  such  that  the  bees 
store  the  honey  in  the  brood-nest,  when  the 
apiarist  desires  brood  the  spreading  of 
brood  should  be  practiced.  In  spreading 
brood,  the  great  danger  is  in  spreading  it 
too  much.  A  colony  of  bees  is  something 
like  a  sitting  hen,  as  each  can  cover  only  a 
certain  amount  of  brood,  and  with  either  it 
is  very  easy  to  give  them  too  much  to  cover. 


In  spreading  brood  there  is  one  hard-and- 
fast  rule — that  is,  never  separate  one  frame 
of  brood  off  by  itself.  Always  work  them 
in  pairs.  For  example,  if  there  are  but  four 
frames  of  brood  in  a  brood-nest,  seplui^te 
them  in  pairs,  and  place  the  empty  comb 
between  the  pairs.  If  there  are  six  frames 
and  plenty  of  bees,  the  six  can  be  separated 
into  three  pairs,  and  two  empty  combs  be 
placed  between  them.  This  matter  of  ex- 
tracting the  brood-nest  and  spreading  brood 
is  a  matter  which  beekeepers  in  each  local- 
ity will  have  to  work  out  for  themselves. 
There  is  no  hard-and-fast  rule  that  will 
apply  everywhere.  It  is  necessary  to  under- 
stand thoroughly  the  season  as  well  as  the 
bees,  and  to  consider  what  the  future  eon- 
tains,  and  then  act  accordingly. 
San  Diego,  Cal. 

[If  a  comb-honey  producer  does  not  have 
a  surplus  of  empty  combs  that  he  can  draw 
on  when  the  queen  becomes  honey-bound,  he 
surely  ought  to  have  an  extractor;  and  there 
are  some  seasons  that  are  too  poor  to  pro- 
duce comb  honey.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  some  colonies  in  good  seasons.  A  com- 
paratively light  colony  will  produce  con- 
siderable extracted  honey  when  it  cannot 
be  made  to  produce  comb.  In  the  same  way 
a  good  colony  in  a  poor  season  will  produce 
some  extracted  but  no  comb.  A  comb-honey 
producer,  however,  does  not  need  a  large 
four,  six,  or  eight  frame  extractor.  A  small 
two-frame  machine  will  supply  his  needs. 

In  the  matter  of  spreading  brood,  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  science  to  it.  An  expe- 
rienced man  can  very  often  build  up  his 
colonies  just  as  our  correspondent  points 
out,  and  thus  be  better  able  to  catch  a  flow 
of  honey  later  on.  Many  and  many  a  be- 
ginner, and  some  expert  beekeepers  who  are 
short  of  help  will  allow  their  queens  to  be- 
come "  honey-bound  "  at  just  that  season  of 
the  year  when  they  can  ill  afford  it.  An 
early  fruit-bloom  in  some  localities  wiU 
sometimes  absolutely  shut  out  a  queen.  If 
three-fourths  of  the  egg-laying  room  is 
occupied  with  honey  there  will  be  little  like- 
lihood that  there  will  be  a  sufficient  force  of 
bees  to  gather  a  clover  crop  later  on. 

The  "  Outlaw,"  so  called,  is  an  old  corres- 
pondent who  has  written  for  Gleanings  for 
years,  and  from  different  parts  of  the 
country.  While  he  is  now  a  practicing 
attorney  we  are  glad  to  note  he  has  not  lost 
his  interest  in  bees.  The  very  qualities  that 
made  him  a  student  of  law  will  also  make 
him  a  better  beekeeper.  His  article  above 
may,  therefore,  be  read  with  unusual  care 
because  it  relates  to  some  very  important 
considerations  for  this  time  of  the  year. — 
Ed.] 
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Heads  of  Grain  from  Different  Fields 


Paintine  Eotrances  with  Creaso  Dip  to  Stop  Rob- 
bing 

Abcmt  two  years  ago  I  was  called  by  Mr.  R.  C. 
King,  of  Wharton,  Texas,  to  see  what  was  the  matter 
with  his  bees,  for  they  were  dying  by  the  thousands 
We  opened  only  two  or  three  hiyee,  when  it  war 
plain  that  they  were  starving.  Some  colonies  were 
so  nearly  gone  that  the  bees  had  eaten  all  the  un 
sealed  brood.  I  told  him  what  was  the  matter,  and 
we  got  busy  with  sugar  and  water.  It  was  about 
April  15  or  20,  with  warm  days  and  cool  nights. 
When  the  bees  began  on  the  feed  they  commenced  to 
try  to  get  into  the  hives  we  had  opened.  I  asked 
Mr.  K.  if  he  had  any  carbolic  acid.  He  said  no,  but 
that  he  had  some  stuff  that  smelled  a  good  deal  like 
it,  so  when  he  got  it,  it  was  creaso  dip.  We  mixed 
it  with  water,  about  half  and  half,  and  rubbed  it  on 
the  hive  where  the  bees  were  trying  to  get  in.  They 
stopped  just  as  if  one  had  caught  them  and  carried 
them  off.  In  five  minutes  they  were  as  quiet  ar 
could  be. 

This  fall  we  had  a  very  good  honey-flow  that  came 
in  October;  and  when  we  wore  taking  it  off  the 
weather  was  cool  and  cloudy,  and,  of  course,  we  had 
hardly  started  before  thp  robbers  wanted  to  help.  I 
had  a  little  bottle  of  creaso  dip;  and  when  I  had 
finished  taking  the  honey  out  and  had  put  the  top 
on  the  hive  I  put  a  little  of  the  dip  around  the  hive 
under  the  edge  of  the  top.  and  worked  right  along 
with  as  good  results  as  if  it  had  been  fine  warm 
weather  with  a  good  honey-flow  on. 

With  the  smoke  plan  of  introducing  queens,  and 
%-inch  blocks  to  prevent  swarming,  and  creaso  dip 
to  stop  robbing,  what  else  do  wo  need  except  a  good 
honey-flow  for  ten  months  in  the  year  to  make  s 
success  of  the  bee  business? 

Lane  City,  Tex..  Nov.  10.  W.  H.  Moses 


Swarming  wittiout  Increase 

Last  season,  in  hiving  swarms  we  did  not  wish 
increase,  so  we  put  them  into  a  hive  as  usual.  That 
same  afternoon  we  removed  the  parent  hive  a  few 
feet  away,  and  put  the  swarm  on  the  old  stand. 
Next  morning  we  took  brood,  bees,  and  all  from  the 
parent  colony,  and  gave  them  to  the  swarm,  watch- 
ing the  frames  to  see  that  we  did  not  get  the  queen 
in:  and  then  we  shook  the  bees  remaining  in  the 
hive  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  new  colony.  We 
rould  not  take  the  time  to  find  the  old  queen  in  the 
awarm.  This  plan  worked  finely  last  season.  Colo 
niee  so  treated  worked  with  more  vim  and  energy, 
and  made  more  honey,  than  other  colonies,  and  we 
could  not  see  that  they  started  queen-cells  any  sooner 
than  if  not  given  brood  and  bees  from  the  old  colony. 
Since  the  old  queen  is  left  in  the  colony,  what  trou 
ble,  if  any,  shall  we  get  into  by  keeping  up  this 
practice?  We  can  not  follow  directions  given  in 
the  A  B  G  and  X  T  Z  of  Bee  Oulture,  because  we 
use  the  Langstroth  improved  Simplicity  hive.  On 
account  of  the  rim  we  can  not  use  one  over  the 
other. 

We  wish  to  use  some  shallow  extracting-supers, 
keeping  them  on  long  enough  to  induce  the  bees  to 
work  above  them,  and  put  on  section  supers.  Can 
we  use  them  without  queen-excluders  f 

Whiting.  Kan.,  March  23.  Jos»  Qbay 

[There  is  an  old  saying  that  "  nothing  succeeds 
like  success;"  and  if  the  method  of  swarm  control 
which  you  are  using  works  well  with  you,  then,  most 
undoubtedly,  that  is  the  method  to  tise.  However,  it 
is  not  new,  but  has  been  tried  out  by  many  beekeep 
ers,  and  abandoned  because  it  too  often  fails  to  give 
the  desired  results.  In  many  cases  the  bees,  after 
having  been  hived  back  on  the  old  combs,  would 
swarm  out  the  very  next  day,  or  would  k>af  until 


another  batch  of  queen-cells  was  well  under  way, 
and  then  swarm  again.  In  beekeeping  it  often  hap- 
pens that  a  plan  which  will  work  well  one  season 
will  be  a  failure  the  next,  and  we  would  advise  you 
not  to  count  too  much  on  this  method  until  you  have 
tried  it  out  at  least  another  season.  If  you  follow 
up  this  practice  it  would  be  well  to  see  that  your  old 
queens  are  replaced  with  young  ones  at  least  every 
two  or  three  years,  or  yon  will  finally  have  a  lot  of 
weak  colonies  on  your  hands.  This  will  be  due,  of 
course,  to  the  natural  failing  of  the  old  queens. 

Tour  plan  of  using  shallow  extracting-supers  to 
induce  the  bees  to  work  above  before  putting  on  the 
section  supers  is  a  good  one.'  However,  unless  you 
use  a  queen-excluder  you  run  the  risk  of  your  queen 
'laying  eggB  in  them.  In  that  case  the  brood  can  be 
used  to  strengthen  weak  colonies. — Ed.] 


Death  of  Aaron  Snyder,  a  Noted  Beekeeper  of  New 
\oik  Sute 

Mr.  Aaron  Snyder,  of  Kingston,  died  March  8, 
1914,  in  his  71st  year.  He  was  born  in  Albany 
County,  N.  T.,  in  1843,  and  was  a  beekeeper  from 
the  time  be  was  16  years  old.  In  1889  he  moved  to 
Kingston.  Here  he  ran  from  four  to  five  apiaries, 
one  being  at  his  home  bee- farm  just  in  the  edge  of 
the  city,  and  the  others  within  driving  distance, 
from  two  to  six  miles  away. 

Mr.  Snyder  leaves  a  wife  and  four  children,  all  of 
whom  are  married,  and  live  close  to  the  old  home. 
They  have  helped  him  in  his  business  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  has  his  letter-heads,  and  all  of  hi«> 
honey-labels  headed  with  his  own  photo,  followed 
with  the  words,  "  The  Snyder  Bee  and  Honey  Co." 

Mr.  Snyder  was  a  practical  apiarist.  He  had  an 
inventive  mind  and  made  many  changes,  and  used 
many  kinds  of  hives.  He  produced  mostly  comb 
honey  until  the  last  few  years,  when  he  produced 
extracted  honey. 

His  choice  of  hive  was  a  nine  or  ten  frame,  18 
inches  long  and  12  inches  deep,  with  extracting 
supers  half  the  depth  of  the  hive,  holding  Hoffman 
frames.  He  believed  in  selling  his  own  honey,  and 
could  not  produce  all  of  the  honey  that  he  could 
sell,  as  he  kept  agents  on  the  road  as  salesmen.  He 
bought  honey  by  the  barrel,  in  addition  to  what  he 
produced  himself  to  supply  his  customers.  He  put 
up  his  honey  in  one-pound  bottles,  and  some  in  five 
pound  pails,  being  careful  to  use  good  honey. 

His  agents  would  take  back  any  honey  that  can- 
died, and  exchange  it  for  liquid  honey.  This  candied 
honey  was  then  heated  in  his  shop,  and  new  label? 
put  on  the  packages  for  the  market. 

In  politics  Bfr.  Snyder  was  a  Prohibitionist.  He 
was  a  hearty  good  fellow  to  meet  at  his  home  or 
elsewhere.  He  will  be  missed  at  our  bee  conven- 
tions, and  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  had  a  jovial 
way.  When  in  good  health  he  used  to  stretch  him 
self  up  by  my  side,  then  give  me  a  couple  of  slaps 
with  his  hand,  and  say,  "  We  are  about  the  same 
height,  and  weigh  in  the  same  notch  (212  lbs.),  twin 
brothers."  I  should  like  to  say  more  about  his  kind 
and  happy  family,  but  space  forbids. 

A  Fbisnd 

Increasing  by  tlie  Nucleus  Plan 

After  reading  the  editorial  on  page  83,  Feb.  1.  I 
thought  I  would  give  my  experience  in  making  in- 
crease without  materially  weakening  the  old  colony. 

In  the  spring  of  1912  I  had  60  colonies  of  bees, 
and  I  wanted  to  increase  to  100;  but  I  did  not  want 
to  let  them  swarm,  nor  divide  them,  as  I  wanted  to 
secure  a  large  crop  of  honey.  So  I  decided  to  in- 
crease by  the  nucleus  plan.  I  set  to  work  to  rear  my 
own  queens,  so  I  could  give  the  nuclei  laying  queens 
as  soon  as  I  started  them.     I  started  almost  all  of 
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the  nuclei  on  the  first  of  July  with  one  big  frame  of 
sealed  brood  or  two  amall  frames,  with  all  adhering 
bees,  and  gave  each  one  a  laying  queen  and  drawn 
comb.  Nearly  all  of  them  built  up  to  good  strong 
colonies  by  August  10,  about  the  time  the  fall  honey- 
flow  commoices,  and  they  gaye  me  an  average  of  80 
pounds  each  of  surplus  honey,  besides  their  winter 
stores. 

Brook  Park,  Minn.,  Feb.  9.  Habby  Bell. 


Increase  the  Consumption,  Stimulate  the  Market, 
and  Stiffen  the  Market  of  Honey 

Are  you  reading  the  series  of  articles  running  in 
the  SiUwrday  Evening  Post,  by  Forrest  Crisseyf 
They  are  a  revelation  to  those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  "Association  way "  of  doing  things.  He 
has  made  a  thorough  study  of  associations,  and  in 
these  articles  he  compares  the  old,  narrow,  **  cut- 
throat" ways  with  the  association  methods  now 
successfully  in  use  in  many  vocations.  He  tells  us 
how  competitors  who  a  few  years  ago  were  fighting 
one  another,  each  trying  to  build  up  his  own  busi- 
ness by  tearing  down  that  of  the  other  fellow,  steal- 
ing trade  secrets,  processes,  customers,  and  even 
skilled  workmen,  are  now  sitting  side  by  side  at  the 
association  meetings,  "  swapping "  information,  im- 
proved methods,  and  co-operating  in  every  way  for 
the  uplift  of  the  vocation,  using  the  energy  formerly 
required  in  tearing  each  other  down  to  boost  the 
trade  generally.  In  this  way  each  is  benefited  finan- 
cially, morally,  and  (I  trust)  spiritually  by  the  asso- 
ciation of  effort. 

Almost  all  vocations  are  now  taking  up  publicity 
for  their  products  in  the  association  way.  Some  of 
of  them  pay  their  professional  "  boosters  "  a  prince- 
ly salary.  I  can  name  half  a  hundred  associations 
that  are  advertising  their  products,  not  as  individ- 
uals, but  for  all  as  an  association.  These  progressive 
associations  are  forging  ahead,  while  the  few  that 
cling  to  the  old  traditions  and  stay  in  the  narrow 
rut  are  not  gettin?  on. 

When  we  compare  the  real  food  value  of  honey, 
and  the  prices  we  are  getting  for  it,  with  some  of 
the  well-advertised  products,  we  find  that  they  are 
getting  more  money  for  less  value,  and  selling  more 
goods;  and  about  in  the  ratio  of  the  publicity  given 
them,  these  other  goods  are  in  advance  of  our 
product. 

We  have  only  ourselves  to  blame  for  this  condi- 
tion. We  have  increased  our  production,  depend- 
ing on  the  good  qualities  of  our  product  to  sell  it- 
self. But  business  is  not  done  that  way  now.  It 
used  to  be;  and  when  it  was,  honey  was  at  the  head 
of  the  list  of  all  the  good  things.  Nowadays  we  all 
eat  just  what  shrewd  publicity  men  can  convince  us 
is  necessary,  sometimes  against  our  better  judgment. 
At  the  same  time  we  are  offering  a  delicious,  whole- 
some product  with  a  high  food  value,  admirably  fit- 
ted to  take  the  place  of  meat  on  the  laborer's  table, 
or  to  grace  the  most  exclusive  banquet  as  the  most 
dainty  of  delicacies.  In  spite  of  its  manifold  virtues, 
we  find  thousands  of  tables  where  it  does  not  appear 
at  all,  and  I  have  known  grown-up  persons  who 
never  tasted  it  in  their  lives. 

There  is  nothing  surer  than  the  fact  that  honey 
will  respond  to  proper  publicity  and  pushing.  We 
have  a  case  in  point  up  around  Chicago,  where  some 
enterprising  young  men  are  "  boosting "  extracted 
honey,  and  a  medium  amber  at  that,  and  they  sell 
tons  and  tons  of  it  at  a  good  round  price,  and  do  it 
year  in  and  year  out.  Honey  advertising,  local  or 
general,  will  give  results  as  very  few  other  products 
can,  as  it  has  value,  real  value  as  a  delicacy,  and  as 
a  health  and  strength  giving  staple. 

We  are  likely  to  have  a  bumper  crop  this  year,  as 
the  conditions  are  favorable  everywhere,  and  we 
have  the  remnants  of  the  last  year's  crop  to  clean 
up.  But  with  proper  united  effort  we  can  handle 
this  big  crop  and  stiffen  the  prices  also.     We  have 


20,000  beekeepers  brimful  of  enthusiasm,  ready  to 
attempt  any  thing  that  promises  to  advance  the  in- 
terest of  the  industry.  We  have  manufacturers  of 
supplies  whose  business  would  be  doubled  if  we 
double  the  production.  We  have  big-hearted  editors 
of  bee-papers  who  will  help  us  every  way  they  can; 
and  all  these,  and  the  others  who  will  be  benefited 
by  the  uplift,  must  work,  individually  and  as  an  as- 
sociation, to  increase  the  consumption,  stimulate  the 
market,  and  stiffen  the  price  of  honey.  Alone,  each 
of  us  can  do  a  little;  but  all  together,  like  a  well- 
drilled  army,  we  can  do  wonders  in  this  direction. 
Do  you  belong  to  the  aasociationf  If  you  do,  get 
busy  and  boost.  If  you  do  not  belong,  get  busy  and 
join  80  you  can  help  boost.  If  you  have  only  200 
lbs.  of  honey  for  the  market  it  is  a  good  invest- 
ment, and  the  association  wants  you. 

Geo.  W.  Williams, 
Secretary  National  Beekeepers*  Aasn. 
Redkey,  Ind. 


How  to  Prepare  a  Gar  of  Bees  for  Shipment 

I  am  going  to  ship  a  car  of  bees  to  my  place  in  a 
few  days ;  and  as  T  have  never  done  any  of  tlMs  work 
I  don't  know  much  about  it.  They  wiU  be  shipped 
only  about  150  miles.  You  people  have  had  con- 
siderable experience,  and  any  thing  you  suggest  wiD 
be  gratefully  received.  I  shall  have  to  change  roads 
on  the  way.  How  can  I  get  the  car  transferred 
most  quickly! 

St.  Joseph,   Mo.,   April  7.        J.  F.  Abohdkkik. 

[In  shipping  a  car  of  bees  from  one  point  to  an- 
other, especially  where  they  have  to  be  transferred- 
it  is  very  important  that  arrangements  be  made  well 
in  advance  before  the  car  is  started.  To  that  end 
ask  your  agent  to  have  the  matter  looked  up  so  the 
transfer  can  be  made  promptly  at  the  transfer  point. 

The  hives  should  bo  very  securely  braced  in  the 
car  to  prevent  any  jarring  or  shaking  one  way  or  ihe 
other.  The  hives  should  be  loaded  so  that  the  frames 
will  be  parallel  with  the  rails.  If  you  have  as  many  as 
two  or  three  hundred  colonies  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  a  very  strong  and  rigid  framework  to  hold  the 
hives  in  tiers  one  above  the  other.  The  frames  should 
be  fastened  if  not  of  the  self -spacing  type,  and  dur- 
ing hot  weather  there  should  be  a  wire  screen  at  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  hives.  In  addition  it  is  im- 
portant to  have  water  along  so  that  the  bees  can  be 
sprayed  if  they  get  too  warm  or  get  to  roaring  too 
much  in  the  hives.  Of  course,  it  is  important  to  have 
a  man  go  with  them,  and  he  must  be  prepared  to 
stay  up  with  them  almost  night  and  day  until  arrival 
at  destination. 

It  is  desirable  to  get  the  car  as  far  forward  in  the 
train  as  possible  to  avoid  the  smoke  from  the  loco 
motive;  and,  besides,  at  that  point  there  is  a  little 
less  jerk  when  the  train  is  started  and  stopped. 

We  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  importance 
of  having  very  strong  framework,  for  the  concussion 
of  the  train  is  something  terrific  at  times,  and  it  wiD 
knock  down  almost  any  ordinary  light  framework 
unless  the  whole  thing  is  made  rigid  and  strong. — 
Ed.] 

Combs  Melting  Down 

As  a  bee  country  this  upper  Sacramento  Valley  is 
nothing  to  brag  of.  During  a  long  warm  or  hot 
season  the  heat  is  sometimes  excessive.  The  past 
summer  combs  and  foundation  melted  to  a  consid- 
erable extent,  and  shade  and  ventilation  did  not  pre- 
vent it.  With  hives  ventilated  both  below  and  above, 
and  top  and  sides  shaded,  I  had  much  loss  from 
melting  combe.  The  strong  colonies  suffered  loss 
than  the  weaker  ones.  A  neighbor  beekeeper  had  his 
comb  honey  melted  in  the  upper  story  of  his  houM, 
which  was  well  ventilated.  The  air  seemed  to  be 
actually  hotter  outside  the  hives  than  in  them 

Orland,  Gal..  Jan.  Z5,  P.  P.  Uabtxv. 
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Editor 


At  the  same  time  came  the  disciples  unto  Jesus, 
saying.  Who  is  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven ? 

And  Jesus  called  a  little  child  unto  him,  and  set 
him  in  the  midst  of  them, 

And  said.  Verily  I  say  unto  you.  Except  ye  be  con- 
verted, and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  not 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. — Matt.  18:1,  2,  3. 

Just  recently,  in  the  city  of  Cleveland  a 
new  society  has  been  started,  called,  if  I  am 
correct,  the  "Safety  First  Society."  It 
came  into  existence  because  of  the  increas- 
ing number  of  children  maimed  or  killed  by 
electric  cars,  automobiles,  motor  trucks,  etc. 
Its  object  is  to  educate  the  children,  parents, 
teachers,  and  everybody  else,  for  that  mai- 
ter,  how  best  to  avoid  the  deplorable  and 
preventable  catastrophes  chronicled  in  every 
daily  paper.  Proper  teachers  are  to  warn 
the  children  in  regard  to  playing  with 
matches,  drinking  or  eating  stuff  out  of  bot- 
tles, running  before  automobiles  or  street 
ears,  etc.  Children  and  others  are  also 
taught  what  to  do  when  their  clothing  is  on 
fire ;  remedies  for  poisons,  danger  of  going 
in  swimming  when  very  warm;  reviving  a 
drowned  person,  etc.  1  think  these  matters 
are  to  be  not  only  brought  up  in  our  schools, 
but  "  taught  up  "  as  well.  God  speed  the 
undertaking,  and  may  it  speedily  bear  good 
fruit. 

The  whole  matter  was  brought  to  my 
mind  by  an  incident  of  less  than  a  week  aga 

We  had  just  been  having  a  heavy  rain, 
and  the  ground  was  just  in  trim  for  setting 
out  plants.  By  mere  accident,  as  it  seemed, 
I  went  down  to  the  lower  part  of  our  garden 
(where  it  adjoins  the  "  swimming-hole  "  in 
the  canal),  and  commenced  transplanting 
cassava  "rooted  cuttings."  Looking  over 
the  wire  fence  I  noticed  two  boys,  perhaps 
a  dozen  years  old,  preparing  to  go  in  bath- 
ing. As  I  overheard  their  frolic  as  they 
chattered  and  splashed  in  the  water  I  got  to 
thinking  what  a  fine  thing  it  was  in  many 
ways  to  have  a  safe  place  where  children 
could  be  happy  in  the  water.  After  a  little 
time  I  heard  sounds  that  did  not  seem  ex- 
actly like  "  play."  I  found  one  boy  stand- 
ing on  my  side  in  the  water,  and  the  other 
on  the  far  side,  apparently  diving  again 
and  again.  While  I  was  wondering  that  a 
boy  of  his  age  could  remain  so  long  under 
water,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me  he  was 
exhausted,  and  I  yelled  to  the  one  near  me : 

"  The  boy  is  drowning!  don't  you  see?" 

"  Yes,  I  know  he  is." 

"Well,  hustle  over  there  quick  and  pull 
him  out!" 

He  only  shook  his  head  and  didn't  move. 


"  Hurry  up,  or  he  may  never  come  up 
again.    \o\x  mtist  not  lose  a  minute!  " 

Although  his  comrade  and  playmate  was 
fast  losing  strength,  and  not  a  dozen  feet 
from  shore,  and  in  comparatively  shallow 
water,  I  could  not  get  him  to  budge  an  inch. 
A  responsibility  rested  on  my  shoulders  I 
scarcely  ever  felt  before.  While  I  meditated 
climbing  the  high  barbed -wire  fence  and 
plunging  into  the  chilly  water,  old  as  I  am, 
I  caught  sight  of  Wesley  at  work  a  few  rods 
away.  I  yelled,  "  Come  quick!  boy  drown- 
ing! "  After  some  delay  in  getting  Wesley 
over  the  fence  he  plunged  into  the  water, 
I  all  the  time  hurrying  him  up.  I  did  not 
know  it  then,  but  Wesley  cannot  swim. 
After  he  had  waded  until  the  water  was  up 
to  his  chin,  and  the  boy  still  beyond  his 
reach,  he  hesitated.  Let  me  say  here  that 
never  before  have  I  known  Wesley  to  hesi- 
tate an  instant  when  I  told  him  what  to  do. 
The  boy  lay  on  the  bottom,  and  had  ceased 
to  move,  and  I  was  in  mental  agony  for  fear 
he  would  get  down  into  the  deep  water,  I 
said,  "  Wesley,  you  must  push  on  and  get 
the  boy  before  it  is  too  late,"  and  then,  oh 
how  I  did  pray  that  the  next  step  might  find 
higher  footing,  and  the  prayer  was  answer- 
ed. Wesley  dragged  the  apparently  lifeless 
body  to  shore,  and  after  I  had  directed  him 
to  put  his  head  down  hill  so  the  water  could 
run  out  of  his  lungs  I  alarmed  the  neighbors, 
then  I  rushed  back  and  called  to  Wesley : 

"  Any  sign  of  life?  " 

I  thought  of  the  prophet  Elisha  and  Ge- 
hazi,  and  then  called  back,  as  I  was  off  quite 
a  distance. 

"  Now  put  Ms  head  up  hill,  and  roll  and 
rub  him!  " 

Then  I  got  to  a  telephone  and  called  a 
town  doctor,  and  also  got  Dr.  Morgan  (one 
of  our  family  of  beekeepers),  who  is  old  like 
myself,  and  many  years  out  of  practice.  I 
prayed  again  as  I  ran  back;  and  when  in 
sight,  as  I  heard  the  welcome  news,  "  Boy  is 
all  right,"  I  changed  my  "  prayers  to  prais- 
es." 

Wesley  says  there  was  no  sign  of  life 
until  the  Twy  coughed  and  sneezed,  and  ex- 
pelled great  quantities  of  water  from  his 
mouth.  When  I  talked  about  getting  him 
home,  he  laughed  and  said,  "  Ho !  I  am  all 
right,"  and  the  two  started  off  as  merry  as 
if  nothing  had  happened;  and  although  he 
promised  me  to  tell  his  father  all  about  it  I 
am  really  afraid  that,  child  fashion,  he  will 
forget  to  say  anything  about  it.  The  doctor 
felt  his  pulse,  and  said  he  guessed  his  nar- 
row escape  had  done  him  no  harm. 
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Just  a  few  days  ago  a  beautiful  bright 
little  girl  was  shot  and  killed  by  her  brother, 
in  QUI*  neighboring  city  of  Akron.  Her 
father,  as  former  sheriff  of  this  county,  had 
a  revolver;  but  as  he  always  removed  the 
shells  when  putting  it  away  it  was  a  mys- 
tery for  some  time  as  to  how  it  could  have 
been  loaded.  Finally  it  was  discovered  that 
a  young  brother  found  where  the  shells  were 


kept,  and  put  one  in  the  revolver  as  he  had 
seen  his  father  do.  Shall  we  all  not  be  more 
careful  of  these  murderous  firearms  t  If 
they  must  be  handled,  shall  we  not  avoid 
letting  the  children  get  even  a  sight  of 
themf  Year  in  and  year  out,  our  papers 
are  telling  the  old,  old  story,  "  Didn't  know 
it  was  loaded." 


TEMPERANCE 


"god's  kingdom  coming." 
We  clip  the  folowing  from  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  f pr  April  6 : 

DANIBL8  PUTS  END  TO  LIQUOH  IN   NAVV;   ORDER  CON- 
STITUTES   NOTABLE    YICTOBY    FOB    PROHIBITION 
FORCES;    GOES    IN    EFFECT    JULY    1  ;    EDICT 
WILL   PREVENT   USB   OF  INTOXICANTS  ON 
ALL    SHIPS    AND    LAND    STATIONS. 

Secretary  DanielR  to-night  made  public  an  order 
which  not  only  will  abolish  the  traditional  "  wine 
mess  "  of  officers,  but  will  bar  all  alcoholic  liquor? 
from  every  ship  and  shore  station. 

This  order,  one  of  the  most  notable  victories  ever 
won  by  prohibition  forces,  was  issued  on  recommen- 
dation of  Surgeon  General  Braisted.     It  reads: 

**  The  use  or  introduction  for  drinking  purposee 
of  alcoholic  liquors  on  board  any  naval  vessel,  or 
within  any  navy  yard  or  station,  is  strictly  prohibit- 
ed, and  commanding  officers  will  be  held  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  enforcement  of  this  order." 

In  a  statement  issued  to-night  Secretary  Daniels 
said: 

"  I  am  in  hearty  agreement  with  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  the  surgeon  general  in  his  paper  accom- 
panying the  recommendation.  There  should  not  be 
on  shipboard,  with  reference  to  intoxicants,  one  rule 
for  officers  and  another  and  a  different  rule  for  the 
enlisted  personnel.  The  saddest  hour  in  my  official 
life  is  when  an  officer  or  enlisted  man  must  be  pun- 
ished for  intoxication. 

"  Daring  the  past  week  it  has  been  my  painful 
duty  to  approve  a  courtmartial  for  dismissal  from 
the  service  of  an  officer  for  intoxication.  He  told 
me  that  he  had  never  tasted  intoxicating  drink  until 
he  did  so  in  the  wine  mess  on  his  cruises.  Others, 
who  have  been  disciplined  for  drinking  to  excess, 
have  made  similar  statements  to  me. 

*'  Officers  are  now  commissioned  at  the  early  age 
of  22  years.  Has  the  government  a  right  to  permit 
this  temptation  which  too  often  destroys  the  highest 
usefulness  of  young  officers?  I  think  not.  If  there 
is  one  profession  more  than  any  other  that  calls  for 
a  clear  head  and  a  steady  hand  it  is  the  naval  pro- 
fession. Experience  has  shown  the  wisdom  of  hav- 
ing no  intoxicants  on  our  ships  for  the  young  men 
who  enlist." 


Some  time  ago  I  read  the  Chicagt)  Record- 
Herald  with  much  interest;  but  its  liquor 
advertisements  were  so  offensive  I  protest- 
ed. As  it  seemed  to  do  no  good  I  dropped 
it.  See  the  following  from  the  American 
Issue : 

RECORD-HERALD   CUTS   OUT   LIQUOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

The  Chicago  Record-Herald,  one  of  the  great  daily 
newspapers  of  the  United  States,  in  its  edition  of 
last  Sunday,  gave  notice  that  it  has  decided  to  elim- 
inate liquor  advertising  from  its  columns.  It  will 
fulfill  its  existing  contracts  to  print  this  class  of  ad- 


vertising, and  having  done  that  it  will  aecept  no 
more.  In  a  statement  of  its  position  the  Record- 
Herald  says: 

"  The  Heeord-Herald  goes  into  many  thcrasand 
homes.  In  virtually  all  of  these  homes  there  is  an 
abiding  sense  of  the  need  of  protection  agminst  the 
use  of  the  liquor  traffic,  especially  for  the  yonnc-  In 
constantly  increasing  degree  there  is  ahstention 
from  the  use  of  liquor  for  the  sake  of  the  yoiuif. 
There  is  the  haunting  fear,  that  from  the  first  indul- 
gence the  young  and  unformed  character  may  mioon- 
sciously  drift  into  an  uncontrolled  and  destmciive 
habit  of  excess.  Liquor  advertising  does  not  dis- 
criminate between  use  and  abuse.  It  commends 
without  reserve  what  the  best  social  sense  of  the  day 
more  and  moi'e  disapproves  as  dangerous." 

This  places  one  more  of  the  great  newspapers  of 
the  country  in  the  rapidly  filling  eolomn  of  tboee  who 
refuse  to  be  longer  known  as  barkers  for  saloons  for 
the  sake  of  the  dollar. 


VOTING   WET,  LICENSING  SALOONS,   ETC. 

The  following  was  sent  us  by  Dr.  A.  F. 
Bonney,  Buck  Grove,  la.,  and  it  seems  to  me 
it  sums  it  up  pretty  fairly. 

I  am  the  mightiest  king  that  ever  lived.  Other 
monarchs  have  yielded  to  me  as  a  child  to  its  sire. 
I  have  in  every  land  laughed  at  their  gods,  from 
Osiris  to  Jehovah. 

With  my  breath  have  I  wiped  whole  nations  from 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

For  me  men  discard  honor,  and  women  virtne.  I 
destroy  ambition,  shame  prints,  debauch  nuns,  ruin 
statesmen,  and — still  they  love  me. 

I  fill  the  insane-asylums  and  the  prisons,  I  house 
my  subjects  in  hovels  and  feed  them  on  huslw.  StiD 
they  love  me. 

Fathers  give  me  their  sons,  mothers  their  daugh- 
ters, maidens  their  lovers,  and — beg  me  to  stay. 

With  one  touch  have  I  ruined  great  industries. 

Judges  yield  to  my  power,  and  advocates  forget 
under  my  spell  to  plead. 

I  burnt  Rome.  With  one  touch  have  I  sunk  navies 
and  destroyed  great  armies. 

I  never  sleep. 

I  turn  gold  into  dross,  health  into  misery,  beauty 
into  caricature,  and  pride  to  shame.  Tet  the  more 
I  hurt  the  more  I  am  sought. 

I  by  turns  raise  a  man  to  highest  heavcft  and 
sink  him  to  deepest  hell. 

I  am  Satan's  right-hand  man.  I  do  his  wdrk  free- 
ly, cheerfully,  and  without  pay;  yet  the  fttiber  of 
lies  is  ashamed  of  me. 

My  name  is  Rum.    Have  you  ever  heard  of  bmI 

Just  now  I  am  a  little  pressed,  and  I  aaik  fta4  Ton 
sign  my  next  petition  of  consent,  for  only  I  e*a  tern 
men  to  brutes  and  women  to  worse,  and  hM^%  Cham 
still  seek  me,  and  continue  to  nntU  I  am  drlini  oat. 
Help  me.  Give  me  your  son,  your  daughter,  your 
lover.  Give  me  your  honor,  wealth,  and  Hfe,  Just 
now  I  need  the  help  of  honest  men. 
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POULTRY    DEPARTMENT 


THE  CONVERGENT  POULTRY- YARDS  UP  TO 
DATE ;  SEE  CUT  ON  PREVIOUS  PAGE. 

In  Gleanings  for  July  1,  1912,  I  gave 
you  some  diagrams,  etc.,  of  the  above  poul- 
try-yards. These  pictures  were  at  the  time 
largely  theory.  I  now  take  much  pleasure 
in  giving  a  real  picture  of  the  place  where 
I  spend  TDAny  happy  hours.  Ernest  secured 
the  excellent  view  of  it  all  by  mounting  a 
long  ladder  (with  his  kodak)  leaned  up 
against  one  of  the  pines,  such  as  you  get 
a  glimpse  of  in  the  picture.    Suppose  I  go 


Fig.  2. — ^A  view  of  the  other  side  of  the  nest-boxes  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

over  it  with  you  all,  something  as  I  take 
visitors  through  it  and  ''  explain  things,''  as 
I  do  more  or  less  almost  every  day. 

The  central  building  is  the  ^anary  where 
all  the  feed  is  stored,  and  where  we  have 
a  bone-mill  for  grinding  bones  and  scraps 
ot  meat  from  the 
butcher's,  about  twice 
a  week.  On  the  north 
of  this  building  you 
will  notice  two  boxes, 
one  containing  ground 
oyster-shells  and  the 
other  mica  crystal  grit. 
The  whole  crowd  of 
about  100,  big  and  lit- 
tle, visit  these  boxes 
almost  constantly ;  and 
just  a  few  days  ago, 
when  the  gate  was  left 
open,  I  noticed  the 
Indian  Runner  ducks 
(18  in  all)  greedily 
gobbling  up  the 
crushed  shells.  As  they 
run  in  the  canal  every 
day    (see    picture    of 


"  waterfall ")  I  supposed  that  they  foand 
plenty  of  shells  on  its  pebbly  bottom. 
However,  as  we  are  now  getting  from  12 
to  15  duck  eggs  every  day  I  concluded 
to  give  them  all  the  shells  they  wanted. 
The  ducks  have  a  yard  where  they  stay 
nights,  at  the  upper  left-hand  corner.  There 
is  a  very  small  structure  where  they  can  gel 
out  of  the  hard  rain  in  their  yard;  and  the 
lane  where  they  get  down  to  the  canal  is 
just  beyond  this  small  covered  shanty.  If 
I  don't  get  around  promptly  to  open  this 
gate  at  8:30  a.m. 
there  is  a  chorus  of  18 
V  ices  in  protest. 

On  the  north,  south, 

east,  and  west  of  this 

granary,  and  at  equal 

distances  from  it,  are 

four  similar  buildings. 

Each  one  is  divided  in 

the  middle  with  a  wire 

partition,  thus  making 

eight  separate  houses, 

and  each  of  the  eight 

has  a  separate  yi^, 

the  division  fences 

running  out   like    the 

spokes    of    a    wheel 

These   fences   go    out 

off  in  the  woods  as  far 

as  the  chickens  care  to  travel.    You  can  see 

one  fence  in  the  foreground.    It  is  looped 

up  to  a  stout  wire.  When  this  fence  readies 

the  "  inner  court,"  as  we  call  it,  you  see  a 

group  of  eight  covered  nest-boxes.    As  I  am 

an  old  man,  it  is  something  of  a  task  for  me 


Fio.    3. — The  wire  netting  basket  used  when  I  feed  the  flock  lettuce, 
mu8t»rd,  cabbage,  beet-tops,  etc. 
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The  V.  T.  R«d  hen  that  had  20  effga  and  hatched  19  chicks.     I  tried  to  call  them  up  with  a  head  of 
lettuce,  but  ihey  were  rather  ahy  of  the  kodak,  and  skulked  off  among  the  palmettos. 


to  stoop  over  in  gathering  the  eggs  daily, 
and  so  I  have  the  nests  at  a  convenient 
height.  The  roof  on  the  opposite  side  is 
hinged  (see  picture  No.  2),  and  when 
thrown  up  and  back  I  can  get  the  eggs, 
handle  sitting  hens,  etc,  quite  easily.  The 
bottoms  of  the  nests  are  inch  netting,  so  aU 
the  fine  stuff  rattles  through.  I  think  this 
plan  favors  keeping  out  vermin.  At  inter- 
vals fresh  dry  grass  is  supplied.  Each  one 
of  the  eight  apartments  contains  a  galvan- 
ized tub  fastened  on  top  of  a  post  about 
18  inches  high,  and  these  tubs  always  con- 
tain wheat  and  com.  Even  the  small  cLr^^ks 
soon  learn  to  fly  up  into  these  tubs;  but  a 
Florida  rat,  never.  Where  each  diagonal 
yard  strikes  the  inner  court,  there  is  a  pan 
of  water;  and  this  water  is  always  clean 
and  fresh,  for  the  windmill  keeps  water 
dropping  into  the  pan  day  and  night.  One 
of  tbeee  pans  is  just  visible  nearly  under 
the  nest  boxes,  each  pan  supplying  two 
yazds^  as  you  will  notice. 

I  inn  explain  rig^t  here  that  the  original 
idea  was  to  have  all  gates  closed,  and  no 
fowls  allowed  in  the  inner  court.  Well, 
this  is  all  right  on  the  start;  but  I  soon 
learned  each  flock  will  stick  to  its  own 
house  and  yard  pretty  well  after  it  has  been 
kept  shut  up  for  a  few  days.    It  saves  lots 


of  work  to  leave  the  gates  all  open  except 
the  ones  that  confine  them  safe  from  in- 
truders in  the  night  time.  It  is  my  pleasant 
task  to  shut  all  the  doors  as  soon  as  all  are 
on  the  roost  at  night,  and  to  open  again  as 
soon  as  it  is  light  enough  for  them  to  want 
to  go  out  in  the  nM)ming. 

I  have  told  you  elsewhere  how  we  now 
care  for  the  droppings;  and  it  is  a  pleasant 
task  to  sweep  out  the  inner  court  with  a 
broom  so  it  looks  neat  and  tidy  when  visit- 
ors come  around.  I  confess,  however,  when 
we  have  such  abundant  and  frequent  hard 
rains  as  we  have  had  this  winter,  it  some- 
times is  a  little  "sloppy"  until  the  water 
soaks  into  the  sandy  soil,  and  to  further 
this,  Wesley  and  I  have  just  been  putting 
in  tiles  beside  the  surface  drain  around  each 
building.  A  hundred  fowls  give  about  a 
dozen  to  each  of  the  eight  apartments,  and 
if  there  are  many  noore  than  this  on  one 
roost,  there  is  more  "  nagging  "  by  some  of 
the  older  and  more  important  "  biddies." 
Elach  hen  with  her  brood  of  chicks  has  a 
house  and  yard  to  herself,  and  I  tell  you 
this  is  a  great  convenience.  I  like  to  give 
the  youngsters  bread  and  milk;  but  when 
you  do  this  you  don't  want  any  "grown- 
ups nosing  around." 

Oats  are  buried  in  the  soft  mellow  soil 
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(with  a  cultivator)  in  every  yard,  abcut 
twice  a  week;  and  although  the  ducks  don't 
scratch,  tliey  are  as  fond  of  digging  out  the 
soaked  oats  as  are  the  chickens.  When  the 
young  roosters  get  big  enough  to  annoy  the 
pullets  they,  too,  need  a  yard  all  by  them- 
selves. In  order  to  get  a  vacant  yard,  we 
often  double  up  temporarily;  and  as  each 
house  and  yard  is  a  duplicate  of  the  others, 
the  moved  fowls  always  know  where  to  get 
food,  drink,  etc.  Much  has  been  said  about 
dispensing  with  males;  but  a  good  rooster 
will  keep  his  flock  together,  and  will  take 
them  away  off  down  by  the  canal  and  into 
new  forage  where  they  may  get  a  large  part 
of  their  food  better  than  a  flock  of  hens. 

In  cut  No.  3  they  were  a  little  backward 
about  crowding  up  around  the  "  greens," 
because  Ernest  was  a  stranger.  One  hen, 
however,  it  seems,  was  immodest  enough  to 
hop  into  the  basket  and  give  us  all  a ''  back- 
ward "  view  in  another  sense  of  the  word. 
Notice  the  different  colors  that  crop  out  by 
my  cross  of  Buttercups  and  Leghorns.  Just 


now  (March  10)  we  are  getting  from  35  to 
40  eggs  a  day  from  50  layers,  and  two  days 
we  had  44  eggs.  At  30  cts.  a  dozen  this, 
with  the  ducks,  pays  very  well.  A  visitor 
remarked  a  few  days  ago>  "  Why,  Mr.  Root, 
with  your  flne  outfit  it  almost  looks  as  if  yon 
had  nothing  to  do  but  "  gather  the  eggs ;" 
but  I  tell  you  such  a  ranch  needs  pretty 
close  watching  several  times  a  day  to  do  its 
best.  Sitting  hens  should  be  spotted  and 
taken  away  just  as  soon  as  a  symptom  is 
visible;  and  quite  often  something  goes 
wrong  that  needs  righting  at  once. 


OA88AVA   rOB   CHIOKKNS.    ETC. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Root: — Cutting  are  about  four  inches 
loni:,  cut  ready  to  plant;  are  planted  about  4x4 
feet ;  or  4  X  5  on  good  well-drained  land  will  make 
from  ten  to  twenty  iK>unds  of  roots  per  hill;  doea 
well  on  the  high  sand  hills.  It  makes  good  feed  for 
cows  and  pigs,  horses  and  chickens,  also  for  table 
use,  grated  and  made  up^  like  sweet-potato  pudding. 
Four  pounds  is  equal  to  one  pound  of  corn  as  feed. 
It  will  stand  shipping  by  freight.  I  have  grown  it 
in  this  section  for  the  past  25  years. 

Loughman,  Fla.,  Mar.  14.  R.  Addison. 


HIGH -PRESSURE    GARDENING 


THE  TWO   DASHEEN   TUBERS    SENT  OUR   SUB- 
SCRIBERS, ETC. 

Since  my  hrief  notice  that  the  tubers  were 
ready  to  mail  I  have  addressed  more  pack- 
ages than  I  have  for  years  past;  but  the 
kind  words  that  came  in  almost  every  letter 
or  on  every  postal  card  made  the  task  a 
very  happy  one.  I  presume  they  are  most- 
ly planted  by  this  time,  either  indoors  or 
out;  and  you  may  be  glad  of  some  sugges- 
tions as  they  begin  to  show  their  snow-white 
shoots  and  unfold  their  pretty  green  leaves. 
Old  decomposed  stable  manure  will  likely 
be  the  best  "  feed  "  for  their  tiny  rootlets ; 
tlien  give  them  water  as  fast  as  they  seem 
to  need  it.  As  they  need  much  sun  and 
lieat  give  them  a  place  sheltered  from  the 
cold  winds.  Although  they  are  a  sort  of 
water-plant  there  must  be  good  drainage. 
If  they  can  get  their  white  roots  down  into 
damp  loose  soil,  that  will  suit  them.  Years 
ago  I  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about  "  Father 
Cole's  "  "  New  Agriculture."  The  plan  was 
to  gather  and  bury  the  rocks  and  cobble 
stones  on  the  farm,  in  a  pit.  On  top  of  the 
rocks  was  brush,  old  straw,  and  coarse  sta- 
ble manure,  and  then  the  soil.  The  roots 
of  the  growing  crops  would  go  down  into 
the  water  between  the  stones  and  trash,  and 
be  immune  to  drouth.  We  have  been  clear- 
ing our  wild  land  by  burying  weeds  and 


bushes  in  the  same  way,  and  this  suits  the 
dasheen  to  a  dot.  Ours  are  at  present  mak- 
ing a  most  astonishing  growth. 

Now  here  comes  in  another  most  wonder- 
ful thing  about  this  plant.  After  it  has 
grown  a  foot  high  or  more  you  will  notice 
tiny  suckers  shooting  out  around  the  parent 
stem.  This  is  the  way  in  which  it  multiplies. 
So  far  as  I  know  it  never  blossoms  or  bears 
seed.  Well,  these  suckers,  if  left,  will  each 
make  a  tuber  springing  out  from  the  cen- 
tral parent  tuber,  or  "  corm ;"  but  if  you 
want  rapid  increase  take  them  off  at  any 
stage  of  growth,  and  plant  them  out.  Our 
finest  bed  was  made  by  taking  up  our  old 
plants  and  separating  them  until  each  made 
a  dozen  or  more,  and  not  one  of  the  lot  even 
wilted  a  leaf.  Some  of  our  oldest  "clumps" 
will  now  give  us  20  or  30  good  plants  for  a 
new  plantation.  Of  course,  this  latter  is 
possible  only  where  the  plant  can  grow 
every  day  in  the  year,  because  we  have  no 
frost.  Let  me  repeat:  Every  hit  of  the 
plant  is  always  edible  every  day  in  the  year 
— the  tuber  under  ground,  the  leaf-stalk, 
both  under  and  above  ground,  and  the  green 
leaves  on  top  of  the  stalk.  It  is  not  only 
edible,  but  delicious  and  nourishing  food. 
Huber  and  his  wife  are  here  with  us  in  oar 
southern  home,  and  they  too  seem  never  to 
tire  of  what  we  call  "  dasheen  asparagus  " 
and  dasheen  "spinach." 
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H»tob«t  Ho.  KO/S 


No.  KG12.  PriGf.90.70 
Chlacl.  No.  KM  4.  Prioe,  t0.70 
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TtJ  BottM*  Ho.  KISSO 

PriM.  f  0.00 


Took  That  are 
Tested  and  True 

These  tools  are  right.  They  are  tested 
before  they  leave  the  factory — tested  for 
adjustment  and  quality,  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure. 

mm 
Kvmn 

tools  work  true,  because  they're  made  accu- 
rately from  first  grade  live  steel  and  thoroughly 
seasoned  wood.  They  have  the  Keen  Kutter 
spirit  because  they  stick  to  their  job  and  get 
there.  It*8  the  same  with  Keen  Kutter  cutlery, 
too.  Any  time  you  find  any  Keen  Kutter  tool 
or  piece  of  cutlery  goes  back  on  you  the  dealer 
is  authorized  to  take  it  back  and  refund  your 
money. 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  CO.,  St.  Loiit,  U.  S.  A. 


Cutting  Plierg  Ho.  K006 
PtIm,  $1.20 


Poekct  KnlfcHo.  K618 
8  blAdM     Pilo«,  f  1.00 


Let  me  send 

you  an  Engine  to 
earn  Its  ow^n  cost 
while  you  pay  lor  It. 


■■BZBBISiHI 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  TO  USER  ! 

Look  at  These  Prices! 

2  HP,   J3*95;     4  HP,    $69.75;     6  HP,    $99.35; 
8  H-P,  $139.65;  12  HP,  $219.90;  16  UP,  $298.80. 

Portvthlc  Engitus  Proportionally  Low. 

Get  my  latest  and  best  offer— all  com- 
plete with  my  New  Book,  the  finest 
in  the  engine  busincsa.    Write  me  be- 
fore you  arrange  to  try  any  engine. 
ED.  H.  WITTE,  WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 
191S  Oakland  Avonuo.       Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Stncffor 
fffftsBooif/ 


^      No  Need  Nowr 

^     to  pay  double 

^    price  lor  any  good    /  HOW  TO 

»^engincor  to  lake  a  /JUDGE 

V  poor,  or  doubtful  one  lANi/ifCtNt. 

r  lor  any  kind  ot  price,  '     **"^'''       '• 

For  27  years  (since  the  bcfiin- 

,   ning  of  gasoline  engines)  the  WiTTE  has 

proved  its  value  at  aJl  kinds  of  work,  in  all  parts  of 

the  world?    It  ia  today  bettor  than  ever,  while  the 

price  is  low«r.     My  manufacturing  advuntagi^  mi.ko 

this  possible.    I  am  simply  sharing  my  unuuual  adviut- 

agea  with  engine  buyers.    Let  me  write  you  more  obout 

thu  WnTK  ojul  post  you  on  engine  buying. 

Kerosene,  CasoUne,Dlstmate,Cas 
60  Days  Free  Trial.    5-Year  Guaranty 

Made  in  regular,  'Standard  sizes  of 
2.  4.  6,  8,  12,  16  and  22  Horso 
Power.     Station- 
nry.  Portab  le. 
Skidded  and  Saw- 
rig  Styles.    My 
Free   Engine 
Book  explains 
every- 
thing, 
fully. 


1       i, 
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YOU 

YES.YOU 

CAN  GET  IT 


$60  A  WEEK  AND  EXPENSES 

That's  the  money  you  should  set  this  year.  I  mean  it  I  want  County  Salea  Uaoafeni  qulpk, 
men  i>r  women  who  b«'Ueve  tn  a  square  deal,  who  will  gro  into  partnership  wtth  me.  No  ex- 
perience needed.  My  folding-  Bath  Tub  has  taken  the  country  by  ntorm.  Solrea  the  hathinir 
problem.  No  plumbing,  no  water wnrku  required.  Full  length  bath  in  any  room.  Fold>»  in 
Hmall  roll,  handy  mk  an  umbrt- lUu  I  tell  you  lt*<»  great.  GKEAT!  Rlrals  $100  hath  room.  Now 
listen'  I  want  you  to  handle  your  county.  I'll  furnish  (JcmotiBtrating-  tub  on  liberal  plan. 
I'm  positive— absolutely  certain— you  oaii  iret  blssrer  money  in  a  week 
with  nui  than  you  ever  made  in  a  month  b<'fore— 1  KNOW  IT! 


Tivo  Sales  a  Day 


9300  a  Montli 


H.  S.  ROBINSON.  Prfs. 

69  Factories  Bdjr..  Tolpdo,  0. 

Canadian  Address, 

Walkerv-ille.  Ont. 


Tlml'H  what  yon  should  B*t  every  month.  Needed  in  every  home,  badly 
wanttMl.  eafferly  bought.  Modern  bathing  facilities  for  all  the  pfe>i>le. 
Take  the  orders  rig-ht  Aid  left.  Quick  sales,  immense  profltH.  l>ook  at 
these  men.  Hmith,  Ohio.  «rot  18  orders  first  week;  Myers,  Wis.,  taW  profit 
first  monlh;  Newton.  Calif..  |60  In  three  days,  Tou  should  do  as  welL 
TWO  SALKB  A  PAY  MEANS  t.tOO  A  MONTH.  The  work  is  very  ea*y. 
))[eaHant,  permaneqt.  fascinating:.    It  means  a  business  of  your  own. 


DEMON- 
STRATING 

TUB 
FURNISHED 


Little  capital 
needed.     I  grant  cre- 
dit— Help  you  out. — 
Back  you  up — Don't  doubt — 
Don't  hesitate— Don't  hold  back — 
You  cannot  lose.     My  other  men  are 
building  houses,  bank  accounts,  so  can  you. 
Act  then  quick.     SEND  NO  MONEY.     Just  name 
on  penny  post  card  for  free  tub  offer.     Hustle! 


This  Book  Is 
Yours  FREE 


.  C.  PHELPS, 
Pr«»ld«nt 


That  means  just  what  it  says!     Write  for 

this  biff,  costly.  140  paire  book,  showing  150 

photos.    Learn  the  details  ct  this  new  plan 

of  buying  busfgies  direct.    Learn  how  nearly 

200,000  others  have  saved  from  {25.00  to  $10.00 

by  buying 

Split  Hickory  Buggi 

Just  read  pages  7  to  11.    Then  read  panes  24 
to  :i2.    Then  —  you'll  know  more  about  bugp-y 
construction  than  your  local  carriage  dealer— 
and  you  will  see  how  unnecessary  it  is  for 
ynu  to  pay  J25.00  to  54000  more  than 
Phelps  asks  for  the  best  of   Second- 
Growth  Split  Hickory  Buggies.  Write 
for  that  book  this  very  minute. 

The  Ohio  Carriage  IWfg.  CoJ 

station  293  Columbus,  Ohio 


SAVE 

$25.00 

TO 

$40.00 

On  Every  Buggy 


Imported  Brass  Blades 


Recommended  by 
leading  beekeepers 
for  use  in  apiary, 
and  unexcelled  in 
garden  and  field. 


THE  MARUGG  COMPANY,  Dept.  C,  TRACY  CITY,  TENNESSEE 
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Success  with  cheap  kerosaoe  «r 
cosi  oil  abaolutslyjnianuitiecd.  Try 
b«r(ir«Toa  buy.  Host  eeonothlcar, 
relisbl«  and  durable  eoKlne  made. 
So  aimple  and  aamy  the  wif©  or  boy 
CM  start  and  run  it.    People  every- 


30  DAYS    BuSSlMER 


ENCINEmii^ 


Jirnwiniraway  theirotdt'Offineii,  buyinR  lU'a- 

--sod  makitiR  money  by  It.    Get  ono  fur  your- 

Be   i&h_pad   nf  ywjr  nt-ffirhbora,     Runa  fast  or 

ant  onCK-!,     VVondtrrf  iil 

If  in  fuel  eavtd.     Fur 

THE  B£SS£M£A  GAS  ENGINE  CO. 

is«  umooln  avb.        grove  city    pa. 


,SS^0iSffOO 


Non-Clos  Atomic  Norzles 

Greatest  nozzle  ever  invented.  Time, 
labor,  money  saver.  Cannot  eloft  with 
any  Bolation.  Fitsony  make  of  sprayer. 

BROWN'S  AUTO  SPRAYS 
40  styles  and  si  zee.    Over  300.  fXX)  in  use. 
Write  for  Spray inff  Guide    FKEK. 
The  E.  C.  Brown  Co.,  20  Jay  Si  .  Rochester.  N.  Y, 


of  thes« 
famous 
spraying 
nozzles 

pureliated 

kf  cne 
deslerl 


Keep  Ants  Away 

Tbey  will  not  attack  or  come  uear 
woodwork  W  it  is  painted  with 
AVCNARIUS  CARBOUNCUM 

RlOiynBSD 

Mid  Will  Stay  away  from  beehires 
so  protected.    Write  for  circulars. 

Cartoolineum  Wood  Pretenr'o  Coj 

Dspt.  I  OS,  MUwaokee.  Wis. 


2^^  heBEST  LIGH 


OAA  Styles  cany  a  brilBsBt  Dliimliiannn 
AUV  Into  homes  that  have  bad  to  stfuffgto 
ftlooff  on  OH.  gas  or  csadles.  adgfater  flaa 
trrt^tm  or  electricity  and  costs  only  Ivo 

THRBSIt  UftHT  OO. 


MASONS  LAWN  FENCE 
O  PER  It. 


1 1  III  Viitiiiaiiiu-    miliu 

mil  iiiiiiiiiiii     iiiiiii 

isi!!  !»::::!!;!:  !!!»:! 

!;!i;  !ii!i!!ii!!MI!!i!! 


Lawn  (iatw  cnlv«l!.«6.  Close 
wove  48  in.  Smck  ;(nd  Poultrv 
Fence  S7e a  rod.  Heavy  49  in. 
Fidd  Fence  t4«  «  rod.    Hog 

F«ncc  14«  a  rod.  Barb  Wire  f  1.40  a  spool.  60  days'  trial. 
We  aet  saiy  feed  •■  prises  bat  oa  ^aallty  as  wcIL  Oar  rr«at 

FEES  CstaNr  pretas  H.  Wrftaforlttwiay.  It  tavM  rsa  ■•a*/. 

Tholl«soBPeBcoGo.,B«  88         Leesburtf.O. 

How  to  Keep  Bees 

BT  ANNA  DOTSFORD  COMSTOCK 

This  \b  an  excellent  book  for  the  berinner. 
Nothing  better.  We  cordially  recommend  it  to 
all  who  are  learning  beekeepjng  by  their  own 
effort.  Having  commenced  beekeeping  three 
times,  the  talented  author  is  jn  a  position  to  fur- 
nish the  right  kind  of  advice.  You  can  not  go 
wrong  in  getting  this  book.  It  is  charmingly  wnt- 
ten  and  easily  understood.  Price  $1 .10  postpaid. 
TNI  A.  I.  ROOT  OOMFANY.  MCDINA.OHIO. 


Mbu\vfent 

ON  CREDIT 


rw^ 


IK 


on 


WALT  HAM 

E1_GIN 
HOWARD 
HAIV1ILTON 
IL-l.lNOiS 


30DaysFrGeTrial 


No  Money  Down 

^xp^eBS  Prepaid  in  Advance  hy  Me 

You  take  no  chances  with  me,  I  am  'Square  Deal"  Miller 
and  1  trust  the  people.  That  is  why  I  am  doing  the  ^eat- 
est  Credit  Watch.  Diamond  and  Jewelry  business  m  the 

c.iuiVry.  Supp<«e  you  want  any  one  of  the  country's  l>fit  makes  of 
wat.-hes?  Name  any  one.  I  ha%«  it  for  you.  Nn  Money  Down,  Express 
Pr<<paid      A  full  month  to  carry  II  In  jfour  pocket  and  the  e&siert 

of  LrooK  Time  PavmenW.     Thais  the  tc.'*t  that  t<-lls.     All  these  watches 

Guaranteed  2S  Years 

I  Smash  the  Terms 

No  References  Demanded 

My  terms  ar*-  mad.-  to  suit  jou.  You  get  unliniitfd  ere<iil,  with  no 
red  tape,  notes  or  coUccWra.     All  unneccessary  detail  left  out. 

An  **Open  Charge*'  Account 

the  same  kind  of  crerfit  you  get  from  your  grocer.  No  matter  where 
you  live  or  what  your  income  is,  you  can  now  own  the  finest  watch, 
a  tieautiful  diamond  or  any  rare  Jewelry  and  never  niisn  the  money. 

Costly  Catalog  FREE 

S.'tul  no^  y.ur  name  and  aidreso  so  I  can  mail  yon.  Free  and  poetpaid. 
tlo^  m.M  iwaiiiiful  catali>K  of  its  kind  ever  printed.  I  want  you  to 
lift  v.*  tliis  )y»>ii.  It's  a  g.-m.  It  illustrates  all  makes  of  Tftluable 
Watches,  Elegant  Oenulne  Diamonds,  and  a  vast  ae»^>rtment  of 
Beautiful  Jewelry,  all  on  th.-  »'ai.iest  and  mt«t  liberal  terms.  Write 
for  tliis  l)<K>lc  txlav  and  pf<t  a  Icttt-r  fr-in  rtu-  ttiat  will  make  you  a 
friend  of  mine  from  the  start.     Take  My  Word  For  II. 

Square  Deal  MILLER,  Pres. 

MILLER-HOEFER  CO..  294   Miller  BIdg..  Detroit.  Mich. 


Health? 


Take  Turkish  .Bath  at 

Home  ^  Only  2  Cents 

rhy«icini)  ^  are  abandonioK  dmn  for  this  nsw 
trcatinimt.  If  yoar  minder  body  u  tired,  or  yoa 
have  rheumfttiim,  blood,  stomach,  liver,  kidney 
and  skin  tr<>ailes,  open  your  pores,  and  feel  the 
rafiid  chnrit^o  in  your  oonditioo,  at  oostof  2e  a 
bath.  The  Robinson  Bath  Oablnet  is  the 
only  pctonfi  fir  Tilly  constractod  bath  cabinet  ever 
mado  for  th*}ti>:>me.  QraatSt  BaokSonl  FRIIf 
->"Tlie  Phila-'ophyof  Health  and  Beaaty."  Write 
today.  ArenU  waated.  ROBINSON  MFQ. 
OO.r  101 1  N.  Twelfth  Street,     Toledo.  O 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 


tumiSFHOll  CARAWAY'S  PRIZE-WINNING  STOCK 

THREE- BANDED  ITALIANS  READY  TO  MAIL  NOW.-GOLDENS  FURNISHED  ON  REQUEST. 


Italians 

Nov.  10  to  April  10 

May  10  to  June  10                 June  10  to  Nov.  10 

1 

6 

12 

1 

6 

12 

100    '     1 

6 

12 

100 

Untested.. 
Tested.  ... 

$1.00 
1.25 

$5.00 
6  00 

10.00 
12.00 

$  .90 

1.00 

$4  50 
5  00 

9.00 
10  00 

70.00 

$  .70 

1  00 

$4.00 
5.00 

$7.75 
10.00 

65.00 

Select  tested,  April  1  till  Nov.  1,  $2.00  each.  Breeders,  $5.00  each.  Bees  by  the 
pound,  after  May  10,  1  lb.  for  $9.00;  10  lbs.,  $18.00;  100  lbs.,  $170.00.  Add  to  these 
the  price  of  queen  or  queens;  safe  arrival  guaranteed  within  five  days*  journey  of  Mathis. 

My  three-banded  Italians  captured  first  prize  again  at  Dallas  State  Fair  and  the  Cot- 
ton Palace  Fair  at  Waco.     This  speaks  for  itself.     None  better. 

My  Stock. — I  secured  the  best  stock  obtainable;  and  when  you  pay  more  than  my 
prices  you  are  paying  that  much  extra.  I  sell  nothing  but  good  queens.  None  better.  I 
positively  guarantee  my  queens  to  please.     No  foul  brood  or  other  diseases. 

B.  M.  CARAWAY,  MATHIS,  TEXAS 

ll«l«r«n*Mi  Mathis  First  SUI*  Bank  and  Tha  A.  I.  Root  Company 


LiiniiiniiiHnitiiiiiiiiiiitnnfniinimiti!iHmimmiiiiiiiiiniiiitintiiniiinimummiiiit]|[iitiiii 

wmi mmm fastener 

By  which  starters  or  full  sheets  of 
foundation  are  securely  fastened  in 
shallow  or  deep  frames ;  satisfaction 
«ruaranteed.  .    Price  S2 ;  wt.  8  lbs. 

1iiiiii>'iiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiii itittiitritiiitiittotimtitKmininiitmiiiHiitiuiiiHMiiinitOT 

J.  J.  WILDER,  .    .    CORDELE,  GEORGIA 

iiiiiiiiii[iii[[[iiiiiiiiiifi[||iiininiiiiiii[:ii!iiiiii:]i!iiiin[iiiitiitifiiiiiiiiitiitjti!i[;ij!ii:uiiiiiujjn^ 


MILLER'S  STRAIN  ITALIAN  QUEENS 

By  RETURN  mail  after  June  5th  to  10th,  or  money  re- 
funded. Bred  from  beat  RED-CLOVER  strains  in  the 
U.  S.  In  full  colonies  from  my  SUPERIOR  BREED- 
ERS: Northern  bred  for  business;  Ion  fir- ton  ^ued;  leath- 
er-colored or  three-banded;  gentle;  winter  well;  hus- 
tlers; not  inclined  to  swarm;  roll  honey  in.  One  un- 
tested. $1.00;  0,  15.00;  12,  $0.00.  One  select  untested, 
tl.25;  ft,  16.00;  12,  $11.00.  A  specialist  of  17  years'  expe- 
rience. .  .  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
I.  F.  MILLCH,  BROOKVILLC.  PCNNSYLVANIA 


Get  Your  QUEENS 

Direot  from  Italy 

May  to  September. —Te«te<l.  $2.00:  Champion 
lAyers.  $4.00.  Dead  queens  replaced  if  box  Is 
returned  unot>ened.  Dlseount  to  dealent  or 
for  qnantltieH.  Beautiful  unRolieited  testi- 
monials. Honest  deallnr-  For  further  par- 
ticulars write  to 

MALAN  BROTHERS 

Quo«n-br«*d«rs 
Luo«riui,  San  Glavanna,  Italy 


DOOLITTLE  S  CLARK 

are  booking  orders  for  choice  Italian 
Breeding  Queens,  ready  to  be  sent 
out  about  May  1.    Send  for  circular. 

MARIETTA,  Onondaga  Co.,  N^w  York 


Northern-bred  Hardy  Stock! 

Italian  queens  fVnin  selected  stock  of  the 
best  strain  of  honey-gatherers  for  1»14. 
Quick  delivery:  cash  with  order.  Prices: 
April  till  June,  untested  queens,  fl.oo  each. 

fi  for  $5.00;  in  lots  of  95  or  more.  75  cts.  each.    Selected 

tested,  t«.00.    Breeders,  $5.00. 

W.  B.  DAVIS  COMPANY,  Aurora.  Ills. 


Taylor^s  1914  Three -banded 

ITALIAN  QUEENS 

Now  ready  to  mail;  88  years'  carefUl  breedinr  for  the 
best  honey-gatlierers.  None  better.  Prolific,  and  hon- 
ey-getters. We  fill  all  orders  promptly.  Untested. 
$1.00  each,  or  tlO  a  dozen.  Tested,  $I.K  each,  or  $12.00  a  dosen. 
Select  tested.  $1.60  each  or  $1£.00  a  dozen.  Breedere.  the  best, 
$5.00  each.    Send  all  orders  to 

J.  W.  TAYLOR  &  SON,      Beevlite,  Bee  Co.,  Texas 


Extra  Select  Tested  Queens  $2.50  Each 

Will  make  good  breeders.  Guaranteed  to  give  satisfac- 
tion. Untested  queens,  75  cts.  each;  $7.50  per  dosen. 
Tested,  $1.50.  Choice  breeders,  $5.00.  Nuclei,  $l.f5  per 
frame,  good  supply  of  ttees.  Half  pound  bees  with 
queen,  $2.00.  Bees,  $1.50  per  lb.,  no  queen:  full  weight. 
Full  colony  in  eight-frame  hive  with  queen.  $6.50;  in 
ten-frame,  $7.50.    Best  mail  and  express  service  in  the 

South.    Only  19  hours  to  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
THE  STOVCR  APIARICS,  MAYHCW,  MISSISSIPPI 
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GOLDEN  ITALIAN  Queens 

Re&red  from  straight  flve-band  mothers,  mated  with  selei*t  golden  drones,  s^  miles  from  three-band  api- 
ary. These  queens  are  large,  vigorous,  Hnd  prolific;  i.he  bees  gentle  and  hustlers,  and  are  noted  through- 
out the  U.  S.  as  a  disease- resisting  strain.    Purity  of  mating,  safe  arrival,  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 


QUEENS 

May  1st  to  June  1st     | 

June  1st  to  July  Ist 

1     July  Ist  to  Nov.  ist 

1 

0 

12 

1 

0 

12 

I 

6 

12 

Untested 

$  1.25 
ISO 
9.00 
915 

$0.30 
7.30 
10.50 
13  00 

111.50 
18.30 
18.30 
«7.00 

$  1.00 
1.23 
1.75 
250 

$  3.00 
0.60 
0.00 
15.^ 

$0.00 
12  00 
17.00 
25.00 

1    .75 
1.00 
1.50 
2.00 

1  4.00 
5.00 
8.00 
10.00 

$7.50 
0.00 
15.00 
18.00 

Select  Untested 

Tested            

S^-lect  Tested 

Breeders,  $5.00  to  $10.00. 

QueenB  for  export  will  be  carefully  packed  in  long-distance  cages,  but  safe  arrival  is  not  guaranteed. 

BEN  G.  DAVIS,         SPRING  HILL,         TENNESSEE 


QUEENS! 

Quirln's  Improved  Superior  Italian  Bees  and 
Queens.  .  .  Ttiey  are  Norttiern  Bred  and 
are  Hardy.    .    .    Over  20  Years  a  Breeder. 

T"Before  July  Igt    I     Aft^r  July  Ut" 


1 

0 

12 

1 

6 

12 

Select  untested  ... 

1.00 

6.00 

•  .00 

.76 

4.00 

7.00 

Tested  

1.60 
2.00 

8.00 
10.00 

16.00 
18.00 

1.00 
1.60 

600 
8.00 

9  00 

Select  tested 

16.00 

t-comb  nuclei 

2.50 

U.OO 

26.00 

2  26 

12  00 

22.00 

S-conib  nuclei 

S.50 

20.00 

36.00 

3.26 

18.00 

3<.00 

8-fnune  colony.... 

0  00 

.*W.OO 

6.00 

26.00 

lO-frame  colony... 

7.60 

38.00 

8.60 

32.00 

1-9  lb.  pkff.bees... 

1.60 

7. CO 

1.00 

6.00 

Mb.  pkff.  bees 

2.00 

10.00 

1.60 

8.00 

BREEDERS— the  cream  selected  ftrom  our  en- 
tire stock  of  outyards;  nothing  better.  These 
breeders  $9.00  each. 

Can  fUmish  bees  on  Danzenbaker  and  L.  or 
HofTman  frames.  Do  not  write  for  lower  prices 
even  if  you  want  1000  queens  or  100  colonies. 
Price  is  already  low,  considering  the  quality  of 
our  stock  and  prompt  service. 

Above  price  on  bees  by  pound,  nuclei,  and  col- 
onies, does  not  include  queen.  You  are  to  select 
such  queen  }i8  you  wish  with  the  bees,  and  add 
the  price. 

No  bees  by  pound  sent  out  till  flrst  of  June. 
Also  nuclei  and  colonies,  if  wanted  before  June 
1st,  add  95  per  cent  to  price  in  table. 

Breeders,  select  tested,  and  tested  queens  can 
be  sent  out  as  early  as  weather  will  permit. 

Send  for  testimonials.    Orders  booked  now. 

H.G.Quirin-the-Queen-Breeder 

BKLLEVUE,  OHIO 


BUY  CARNIOUNS  IN  CARNiOU 

Pnre  Carnlolan  Alpine  bees.    Write 

In  English  for  booklet  and  Price 

list.    .    .    Awarded  60  honors. 


JOHANN  STRQAR.    . .    Wlttnaoh 

p.  O.  Woehelner  Pelslrlts.  Upper 

Opmlola  (Kraln),  Aiialrla 


ITALIAN  QUEENS-NORTHERN  BRED 

Superior  winterers;  descriptive  list  free.  Bees  by  the 
pound.  Untested,  $1.00;  select  tested,  $1.50.  Plans 
"How  to  Introduce  Queens,''  15c;  "How  to  Increase;" 
15c:  both  for  25  c.  E.  E.  MOTT.  Glenwood.  Mich. 


Marchant's  Island  Bred  Queens 

Bred  from  selected  mothers,  and  mated  to 
isolated  drones  of  a  different  strain.  My  aim 
is  qualitv  and  not  quantity.  So  if  you  want 
any  of  these  choice  purely  mated  three-banded 
Italian  queens  order  now  or  vou  ma^  not  get 
them  as  I  am  going  to  rear  only  a  limited  num- 
ber. No  disease,  and  your  money  back  if  not 
satisfied.  The  A.  I.  Root  Go.  use  my  queens, 
which  is  proof  of  their  Quality. 

No  need  to  write  for  lower  prices. 

Reference,  The  American  Exchange  Bank  of 
this  city. 

Prices — Untested,  single,  $1.50;  6  for  $6.00; 
12  for  $10.00;  in  lots  of  25  or  more,  75  cts. 
each.  Select  tested,  $3.00.  Breeders,  $5.00 
and  $10.00. 

A.  B.  Marcbairt, 


AiMlaeblcola,  Florida 


W.  H.  LAWS 

is  prepared  to  take  care  of  all  your 
queen  orders  the  coming  season. 


Twenty-six  years  of  careful  breeding  places 
Laws'  queens  above  the  usual  standard. 

My  bees,  in  my  own  and  in  the  hands  of  others, 
have  taken  flrst  premiums  at  the  leading  fairs 
all  over  the  United  States;  and,  in  the  hands  of 
single  individuals,  have  gatliered  over  a  car  of 
honey  in  one  season. 

Tested  queens  ready  now.    Each,  $1;  12  for  $10. 

Untested,  after  April  15,  breeding  queens,  about 
fifty  of  the  finest  ready  at  any  time:  each,  $5.00. 


W.  H.  LAWS,  BeeviUe,  bee  Co.,  Texas 


Archdekln's  FINE  ITALIAN  QUEENS 

THRCC  BANDED 

Bred  for  Persistent  Profitable  Production  of  Honey. 
Prolific,  hardy,  gentle.  The  bee  for  pleasure  or  profit. 
One  customer  says,  "Your  queen  soon  had  her  ten 
I  frames  running  over  with  bees  that  are  hustlers."  Cells 
built  in  strong  two-story  colonies,  and  mated  by  best- 
known  methods.  No  disease.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. Orders  filled  promptly.  Ready  May  20.  Un- 
tested. $1.00  each;  six  for  $5.50;  dozen,  $10.00.  Select 
tested,  $9.00  each. 

J.  F.  Arohdekin,  Rt.  7,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
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Classified   Advertisements 

Notioes  will  be  inserted  in  these  eUsslfled  colomns  »t 
16  cents  per  line.  AdTertisements  intended  for  this 
depurtment  can  not  be  less  than  two  lines,  and  shoald 
not  exceed  fire  lines,  and  yon  must  say  yon  want  your 
advertisement  in  the  Classified  Columns  or  we  will  not 
be  responsible  for  errors. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  FOK  SALE 


Fob  SaIiB. — ^Finest  quality  buckwheat  honey  in 
cans  and  kegs.     Glover  honey  all  sold. 

0.  J.  Baldbidob,  Kendaia,  N.  T. 

Fob  SAiiB. — ^No.  l  white  comb,  $8.00  per  case; 
fancv,  $8.25;  24  Danz.  sections  to  case,  six  cases  to 
earner.  Wilbt  A.  Latshaw,  Carlisle,  Ind. 


H0NE7  AND  WAX  WANTED 


Wantbd. — Comb,  extracted  honey,  and  beeswax. 
B.  A.  BxTBNBTT  A  Co.,  178  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago. 

Wanted. — Comb  honey  and  beeswax.  State  what 
you  have  and  price.    J.  E.  Habbis,  ICorristown,  Tenn. 

Wanted. — Honey,  extracted  and  comb.  Will  buy 
or  handle  on  commiasion.  Beeswax — will  pay  high- 
est price.  HiLDBETH  A  Se€»lken,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Wanted. — Best  grada  white-clover  and  buckwheat 
extracted  honey  in  cans  or  small  barrels;  the  square 
five-gallon  can,  two  cans  to  the  case,  preferred.  Bend 
sample,  and  quote  best  cash  price  delivered  f.  o.  b. 
Medina,  also  f.  o.  b.  Chicago,  HL  Can  use  quite  a 
large  quantity  of  both  grades. 

Thb  a.  I.  Boot  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


FOB  SALE 


Fob  SAiiB. — A  full  line  of  Boot's  goods  at  Boot's 
prices.  A.  L.  Hbaly,  Mayagues,  Porto  Bico. 

Fob  Salb. — ^Full  line  of  Boot's  goods  at  factory 
prices.  E.  M.  Dunkbl,  Osceola  Mills,  Pa. 

Fob  Sale. — Better  hives  for  less  money.  Beekeep- 
ers' supplies  and  standard-bred  Italian  bees.  Write 
for  caulog.    '    A.  E.  Bubdiok/  Sunnyside,  Wash. 

Fob  Salb. — Boot's  goods  at  factory  prices.  Fresh 
stock  and  prompt  accurate  service.  Let's  get  ac- 
quainted.   L.  W.  Cboyatt,  box  184,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Fob  Sale. — ^Empty  second-hand  cans,  two  cans  to 
the  case;  good  as  new;  26  cts.  per  case. 

0.  H.  W.  Wbbbb  a  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Beekeepers,  let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  hives, 
smokers,  foundation,  veils,  etc.  They  are  nice  and 
cheap.  White  Mfo.  Co.,  OreenviUe,  Texas. 

We  are  among  the  largest  growers  of  alsike  clover 
in  this  country,  and  offer  good  clean  seed.      Bushel, 

S  11.00 :  half  bushel  $5.75 ;  peck,  $8.00. 
.  J.  Baldbidoe,  Homestead  Farm,  Kendaia,  N.  Y. 

The  A.  L  Boot  Co.'s  Canadian  House,  Dadant 
foundation,  bees,  queens,  honey,  wax,  poultry  sup- 
plies, seeds.  Write  for  a  catalog.  The  Chas.  £. 
HoPPBB  Co.,  185  Wright  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Fob  Sale. — Smokers  and  feeders  slightly  damag- 
ed bv  flood,  at  one-half  catalog  price.  Bargains. 
Mention  what  yon  want  and  enclose  remittance.  We 
reserve  right  to  substitute. 

E.  W.  Pbiboe,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

Fob  Sale. — 22  1V& -story  second-hand  Danz.  hives, 
brood-frames,  and  section-holders,  practically  good 
as  new;  $1.50  each,  ^  of  list  price;  5  one-story, 
$1.00.  Bees  were  transferred;  combs  and  frames 
boiled  to  melt  wax.     No  disease. 

A.  Mottaz,  Utica,  111. 


OLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 

"  Boot "  bee  supplies,  "  American  "  honey-cana, 
and  **Weed  Process"  foundation  exchanged  for 
beeswax  and  honey.    Cash  prices  on  request. 

SuPEBiOB  HovBT  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 

(Branch  at  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho.) 


WANTS  AND  EX0HANQB8 

Wanted. — Old  diseased  combs  in  future.  Must 
be  cheap.  F.  W.  Moboan,  DeLand,  HL 

Wanted. — Bees  in  lots  of  25  to  800  colonies, 
preferably  within  250  miles  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  W.  Smith,  Birmingham,  lOch. 

Wanted. — To  sell  untested  queens  from  my  su- 
perior clover-strain  Italians  in  quantities. 

I.  F.  Mtlleb,  BrookviUe,  Pa. 

Wanted. — ^To  exchange  a  5  x  7  Pony  Premo  No.  0 
camera,  almost  new,  for  bees. 

8.  G.  Stuabt,  box  59,  Sugar  Grove,  Pa. 

Will  any  subscriber  who  has  a  copy  of  Glbamings 
IN  Bee  Cultubb  for  February  1,  1914,  which  is  in 
good  condition,  and  which  he  is  willing  to  spare, 
notify  The  A.  I.  Boor  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio! 

Wanted. — Best  offer  on  thirty  12-seetion  safety 
cases  of  No.  1  to  fancy  clover-heartsease  honey 
placed  in  our  hands  for  disposal.  Color  light  aa 
average  clover.     E.  W.  Pbiboe,  ZanesviUe,  Ohio. 

Wanted. — ^To  furnish  every  beekeeper  within  500 
miles  of  Boise,  Idaho,  with  the  best  and  cheapeat  bee 
supplies  on  the  market,  quaUty  eontidertd.  Send  me 
your  order  or  a  list  of  your  requirements  for  1914. 
Our  catalog  and  price  list  will  be  mailed  to  you  free. 
Order  early  and  get  the  discounts. 

C.  E.  Shbtteb,  Boise,  Idaho. 


BEAL  estate 


Do  you  wish  to  buy  rich,  level,  unimproved,  heavy 
wild-grass  land,  close  to  town  of  two  railroads,  and 
only  200  miles  from  Chicago  t  Address  owner  for 
particulars.     Price  $60  per  acre.    Box  42,  Colo,  la. 

7752 

Yirginia  orchards  pay  handsome  profits.  Good 
fruit  lands  in  the  famous  apple  belt  $15  an  acre  up. 
Easy  payments.  Send  names  of  two  friends  inter- 
ested m  yirginia  and  receive  our  beautiful  magaiine 
oneyear  free.  F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agr'l  Agt.  Norfolk 
&  Western  By.,  Boom  246,  N.  A  W.  Bldg.,  Boaaoke, 
Va. 


BEES  AND  QUEENS 

Want  to  sell  yard  of  bees,  or  get  some  one  to  run 
them.        J.  Alpavoh,  Innerkip,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Phelps'  Golden  Italian  Queens  will  please  you.  C. 
W.  Phelps  Ss  Son,  8  Wilcox  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  T. 

Pure  Italian  bees  or  their  hybrids,  in  L.  10 
frames,  wired,  full  foundation,  1  or  100. 

Jos.  Walbath,  Antioch,  CaL 

Golden  Italian  queens,  good  as  any.  Tested,  $1.00; 
select  tested,  fl.25;  untested,  70  cts.;  dosen,  $8.00. 
D.  T.  Gastbb,  Bt.  2,  Bandleman,  N.  0. 

Connecticut  queens,  3-banded  Italians  only ;  large 
and  vigorous;  ready  May  15.     Price  list. 

W.  K.  BOOKWELL,  Bloomfield,  Ot. 

Fob  Sale. — ^Fine  Italian  queens.  See  my  large 
ad.  in  this  issue. 

J.  F.  Abohdekin,  Bt  7,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Golden  yellow  Italian  queens  mv  specialty.  Un- 
tested, $1.00;  tested,  $1.60.  Beady  AprU  1.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  B.  A.  Simmons,  Greenville,  Ala. 
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Choice  joung  queena  now  ready,  $1:  six  for  $5. 
Oborob  H.  RiAD,  DeLand,  Fla. 

Phelpe'  Golden  Italian  Bees  are  huctlers.  0.  W. 
PHBLP8  A  Son,  8  Wilcox  St.,  Bin«hamton,  N.  T. 

Leather-colored  Italian  qaeena  June  15.  Circular 
free.  No  foul  brood.  One,  86  cts. ;  6,  $4.50 ;  dozen, 
f 8.00.  D.  O.  LiTTiiB,  Hartley,  Iowa. 

Three-frame  nucleaa  for  sale  with  queen,  $2.50; 
8  or  more^  $2.25,  oo  Langstroth  frames;  commence 
to  ship  about  May  15.     W.  H.  Stanlbt,  Dixon,  111. 

Three-band   Italian  queeni.     Tested,    $1.00;    un- 
May  15. 
S.  Click,  Mt.  Jackson,  Ya. 


tested,  75  cU.     Ready 


Golden  Italian  queens,  $1.25  each;  six  for  $6.00; 
untested;  10th  to  15th  April. 

J.  B.  CA8B,  Port  Orange,  Fla. 

Fob  Salb. — Eight  good  colonies  of  lulian  bees  in 
Danzenbaker  hives  at  $4.50  each. 

Habbt  C.  KLArrsNBAOH,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 

Fob  Salb.-^0  cok>nies  Italian  bees  in  ten-frame 
Langstroth  hives,  wired  Hoffman  frames.  No  dis- 
ease. J.  B.  RATOLirFB,  Amboy,  Minn. 

¥om  Salb. — 50  to  75  colonies,  strong  in  bees  and 
honey,  free  from  disease,  in  L.  hives,  at  Oakfleld, 
Wis.    Address  B.  W.  Wblls,  Grand  Rapids,  Wis. 

Queens  by  return  mail  three-band  untested  Ital- 
ians, good  as  can  be  produced.  No  disease;  75  cts. 
each.  W.  D.  Achobd,  Fitxpatrick,  Ala. 

Fob  Salb. — 150  colonies  tested  Italian  bees;  hon- 
ey-house, tent-houee,  and  complete  extracting  equip- 
ment. H.  B.  Dnu,  Oalabasas,  CaU 

California  Golden  three-banded  queens  equal  the 
best.  Drop  us  a  line.  Mated,  75  ots.;  12,  $8;  50, 
$32;  100,  {60;  tested,  $1.25  to  $2^0. 

w.  A.  BAB8TOW  Sb  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Fob  Salb. — Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce 
golden  bees;  for  gentleness  and  honey-gathering  they 
are  equal  to  any.  Every  queen  guaranteed.  Price 
$1.00;  6  for  $5.00    Wm.  8.  Babmbtt,  Barnett's,  Ya. 

Fob  Salb. — Italian  bees,  1  lb.  with  queen,  $2.25 ; 
1  frame  with  queen,  $2.00.  Queens,  75  cts.  each. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed;  SO-pace  catalog  with  be- 
ginner's outfit  for  stamp.  Trb  Dbbot  Taylob  Co., 
Newark,  N.  Y.   (formerly  Lyons). 

Fob  Salb. — 75  cok>nies  of  bees  in  lOframe  L. 
hives.  Wintered  in  good  shape.  Reason  for  selling 
— have  not  the  time  to  care  for  them.  Write  for 
particulars.     Albbbt  L.  Mabtin,  Leonardsburg,  O. 

QuBBNS  OF  Quality. — Three-band,  leather  color, 
select  untested,  75  cts.  each*  $8.00  per  dosen.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.     Circular  free. 

J.  I.  Banks,  Liberty,  Tenn. 

Ibr  queens  are  bred  from  imported  mother.  For 
gentleness  and  honey-gathering  they  are  unexcelled. 
Untested,  1,  75  cts. ;  6,  $4.25 ;  12.  $8.00.  Safe  ar- 
rival.   Address  W.  J.  Fobbhand,  Ft.  Deposit,  Ala. 

Fob  Salb. — 50  full  colonies  pure  Italian  bees  in 
eight-frame  dovetailed  hives  with  Hoffman  frames 
at  $6.00  each.  All  aueens  last-year  Moore.  Hives 
in  good  condition,  painted.     No  disease. 

F.  A.  Gbay,  Redwood  Falls,  Minn. 

Queens  and  bees  for  sale. — See  our  large  adver- 
tisement elsewhere  in' this  journal,  and  read  The  A. 
I.  Root  Co.  letter  to  us  regarding  our  queens.  Write 
at  once  for  large  bee  and  queen  circular. 

Thb  Pbnn  Co.,  Penn,  ICiss. 

California  lUlian  queens,  three-banded  and  Gold- 
ens;  also  bees  br  the  pound  for  June  and  later  de- 
livery. Booked  full  till  June  1.  Circular  and  price 
list  free.    Write  J.  B.  Wino, 

156  Schiele  Ave.,  San  Jose.  Cal 
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Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce  golden  bees, 
the  brighest  kind,  sentle,  and  as  good  honey-gather- 
ers as  can  be  found.  Each,  $1.00;  six,  $5.00;  test- 
ed, $2.00;  breeders,  $5.00  to  $10.00. 

J.  B.  Bbockwbll,  Barnett's,  Ya. 

Phelps'  Golden  Italian  Queens  combine  the  qual- 
ities you  want.  They  are  great  honey-gatherers, 
beautiful  and  gentle.  Mated,  $1.00;  six,  $5.00; 
tested,  $3.00;  breeders,  $5.00  and  $10.00.  C.  W. 
Phblps  a  Son,  8  Wilcox  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Golden  and  three-band  Italian  and  Camiolan 
queens  ready  to  ship  after  April  1.  Tested,  $1.00; 
8  to  6,  95  cts.  each;  6  to  12  or  more,  90  cts.  each. 
Untested,  75  cts.  each;  8  to  6,  70  cts.;  6  or  more, 
65  cts.  each.  Bees,  per  lb.,  $1.60;  nuclei,  j>er  frame, 
$1.50.     C.  B.  BANK8T0N,  Buffak),  Leon  Co.,  Texas. 

Try  Forehand's  three-band  Italian  aueens.  They 
are  raised  from  imported  stock,  unexcelled  for  honey 
and  gentleness.  One  untested,  75  cts. ;  6,  $4.25 ;  12, 
$8.00.  Send  me  your  order;  and  if  not  satisfied  I 
will  return  money.     Safe  arrival. 

N.  Fobbhand,  Rt.  2.  Brewton,  Ala. 

Dunn's  Golden  Italian  queens,  bred  strictly  for 
business,  that  produce  a  strong  race  of  honey-gath- 
erers. March  1  to  Oct.  15:  One,  mated,  75  ots.; 
6.  $4.25;  12,  $8.25;  50,  $82.50;  100,  $60.00.  Test- 
ed, 88.00;  breeders,  $10.00.  L.  J.  Dunn,  Queen- 
breeder,  Box  887G,  Rt.  6,  San  Jose,  CaL 

Fob  Salb.-— 40  colonies  bees  in  8  and  10  frame 
hives;  comb  and  extracted  honey  equipment;  total 
equipment  for  about  100  colonies,  2-fr.  Cowan  ex- 
tractor, queen-rearing  outfit,  Alexander  feeders,  and 
numerous  other  things,  $800.     Address 

Mabtin  8.  Baokbb,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Golden  and  three-banded  Italians,  ready  March  1. 
They  have  been  bred  for  three  points — proliflcness, 
gentleness,  and  honey-gathering  qualities.  Select  un- 
tested, each,  75  cU.;  six,  $4.25;  12,  $8.25;  50, 
832.50;  100,  $60.00.  Tested,  $1.50;  select  tested, 
$2.00;  three-banded  breeders,  $4.00;  golden  breed- 
ers, $5.00.  Gabdbn  City  Apiaby  Co., 

Rt.  8,  Box  86.  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Fob  Salb. — Swarms  of  young  Italian  bees  in 
packages.  Replace  winter  losses  and  strengthen 
weak  colonies  with  healthy  young  bees;  ^-Ib. 
packages,  90  cts.  each;  1-Ib.  packages,  $1.25  each; 
21b.  packages,  $2.45  each.  Young  untested  Italian 
queens,  the  three-banded  hustlers,  75  cts.  each.  We 
guarantee  safe  arrival.  No  disease.  For  large 
quantities  write  for  wholesale  prices. 

Bbown  Ss  Bbbby,  HayneviUe,  Ala. 

BBB8  AND  QuBBNS. — Queous  bred  from  Doolittle's 
best  stock,  untested,  60  cts.  each;  86.50  per  dosen; 
$50  per  100.  Same  stock  of  year-old  queens  remov- 
ed from  our  colonies  to  prevent  swarming,  50  cts. 
each ;  $5.40  per  dosen ;  $40  per  100.  Delivery  guar- 
anteed. Nuclei,  two-framoi  $1.60:  three-frame, 
$2.00.  Add  price  of  above  queens  wanted.  We  have 
a  rare  bargain  of  apiary  of  several  hundred  cokmies 
of  bees  for  sale  on  easy  terms.  Particulars  on  re- 
quest.        Spbncbb  APIABIB8  Co.,  Nordhoff,  Cal. 

Famous  North  Carolina  bred  Italian  queens  for 
sale — (Red-clover  three-banders) ;  honey-gatherers, 
good  as  the  best.  Strictly  reared  from  Geo.  B. 
Howe's  best  breeders,  mated  with  Root's,  Moore's. 
Davis'  select  drones ;  bees  that  get  the  honey ;  free  of 
disease.  Untested,  1.  75  cts.;  dosen.  $7.50.  Select 
untested,  1,  $1.00;  dozen,  $9.00.  'Tested,  1,  81.25. 
Select  tested,  $1.60.  Extra  select  tested,  $2.00. 
Breeders,  $8.00  to  $5.00. 

H.  B.  MtTBBAY,  Liberty,  N.  C. 

Fob  Salb. — ^Early  swarms  at  fall  prices;  ^  lb. 
bees,  $1.00;  1  lb.  bees,  $1.50.  Add  price  of  queen 
if  wanted.  Untested  three-band  Italian  queen,  75 
cts.  each;  tested  Italian  queens,  $1.25  eacn.  Tliese 
are  bred  from  best  honey-gathering  strain.  No  dis- 
ease. Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  This 
is   undoubtedly  the  best   way  for  Northern   honey- 

{>roducer8  to  increase  and  improve  their  stock.  De- 
iverv  begins  about  April  5.  Capacity,  40  swarms 
per  day.  W.  D.  Aohobd,  Fitxpatrick,  Ala. 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 


Three-banded  Italian  queens:  Before  July  1,  un- 
teated,  1.  $1.00;  6.  ^5.00;  12,  $9.00;  select  untest- 
ed. $1.25;  6,  $6.25;  12,  $11.00,  After  July  1,  un- 
tested, 1,  75  eta.;  6,  $4.00;  12,  $7.00;  select  untest- 
ed, 1,  $1.00;  6,  $5.00;  12,  $8.50.  One-frame  nu- 
cleue,  75  eta.;  two-frame,  $1.50;  three-frame,  $2.25. 
To  each  nucleus  add  price  of  queen.  Our  queens 
are  reared  in  a  locality  where  there  has  never  been 
disease,  and  reared  from  strong:  vigorous  colonies. 
The  apiary  is  under  most  competent  supervision. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
HOBNBR  QuBSN  &  Bke  Oo.,  Ltd.,  Youngsville,  Pa. 

Guaranteed  purely  mated  S-band  Italian  queens, 
J.  E.  Hand  strain,  bred  for  gentle,  prolific,  honey- 
gathering,  wintering,  and  long  life.  State  Inspector's 
certificate.  Oommence  mailing  young  queens  about 
May  15.  Before  July  1,  select  untested,  one,  $1; 
6,  $5;  tested,  one,  $1.25;  6,  $7;  select  tested,  one, 
$1.75;  6,  $9.  Breeders,  $5.  After  July  1,  select 
untested,  one,  75  cts. ;  6,  $4;  12,  $7:  tested,  ope, 
$1;  6,  $5;  12,  $9.  Select  tested,  one,  $1.25;  6.  $7; 
12,  «18.  Breeders,  $4;  10  per  cent  discount  on  30 
days  advance  orders  on  all  queens  to  be  mailed 
after  June  20.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  in  United 
States  and  Canada.  Reference,  First  National  Bank. 
J.  M.  GiNOBRiOH,  Arthur,  111. 


POULTEY 


Foe  Salr. — Thoroughbred  Sicilian  Buttercup  eggs, 
$1.50  for  15.    D.  Patter,  bx  199,  Rt.  4,  Ashtabula,  O. 

Buckeye  Incubators,  Kant  Krowd  Hoover,  let  me 
tell  you  about  them.     E.  O.  Waltz,  Medina,  Ohio. 

For  Sale. — Sicilian  Buttercup  eggs  for  hatching, 
$1.50  per  15  eggs. 

L.  S.  Gbigos,  711  Avon  St.,  Flint,  Mich. 

Stock  and  egrgs  for  sale,  all  leading  varieties;  also 
geese  and  Belgian  hares.     Catalog  free. 

Levi  Stumb,  Richland  Center,  Pa. 

Pure-bred  Indian  Runner  ducks,  snow-white  eggs, 
15  for  $1.00;  100  for  $6.00.     J.  C.  Wheeler, 

921  Austin  Boul.,  Oak  Park,  111. 

Sicilian  Buttercups.  One  utility  flock.  Eggs. 
$1.00  per  15;  unsatisfactory  hatches  replaced  at 
half  price.  Walter  M.  Adema,  Berlin,  Mich. 

Leghorns. — Eggs  for  hatching.  S.  C.  W.  Leg- 
horns, $5.00  per  100;  $1.00  per  15.  Send  for  cata- 
log. WoODWORTH  Farm,  Wilton,  Ct. 

EOGS. — 20  for  $1.00 ;  leading  varieties  prize  poul- 
try, pigeons,  hares,  etc.  Booklet  free.  Large  illus- 
trated catalog,  10  cts.     P.  G.  Wile,  Telford,  Pa. 

S.  C.  White  Minorcas,  $3.00  per  15;  R.  0.  Buff 
Leghorns,  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  and  Partridge 
Wyandottes,  $1.00  per  15. 

HiLLCREST  Farm,   Winchester,   Ind. 

Corning  Strain  direct,  S.  0.  W.  Leghorn  eggs  and 
day-old  chicks  for  sale.  The  strain  that  weigh,  lay, 
and  pay.     Also  B.  P.  Rocks  at  farmer's  prices. 

F.  J.  Armstrong,  Nevada,  Ohio, 

Runner  Duck  Eggs. — Fawn,  white-egg  strain,  $1 
per  12  eggs.  Single-comb  R.  I.  Red  eggs,  and  day- 
old  chicks.     Tompkins  strain. 

Sarah  Widrig,  Rt.  29,  Burt,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  W.  Orpington  eggs,  15,  $3.00;  30,  $5.00; 
direct  from  Kellerstrass  progeny  of  "  Peggy,  $10,- 
000  hen."  Also  Indian  Runner  duck  eggs,  10  cts. 
each,  white  and  fawn.   I.  F.  Miller,  Brookville,  Pa. 

Roval  Blue  Orpingtons,  Nicholson  strain.  Blue 
Andalusians;  also  pure- white  Indian  Runner  ducks, 
blue-ribbon  winners.  Egg^s  for  sale.  Write  me  for 
special  prices  and  description. 

H.  R.  ROHR,  Buckhannon,  W.  V. 


Runner  and  Pekin  Ducklings  and  hatching  es9S. 
White-egg  strain.  Blue-ribbon  stock.  Also  arskes. 
Catalog  for  stamp. 

The  Dbroy  Taylor  Co.,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale. — Eggs.  15  for  $2:  cockerels,  $3:  "blue- 
ribbon  stock."  Columbian  Wyandottes  and  Lif^ht 
Brahmas.     Twenty  years  a  breeder. 

Aaron  J.  Felthouse,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


Eggs  from  a  heavy-laying  strain  of  White  Indian 
Runner  ducks,  $2  per  18,  $10  per  100.  In  the  hot- 
test competition  the  past  winter  I  took  every  blue 
ribbon  wherever  shown.  I  guarantee  a  pure- white- 
egg  strain.     Wm.  Dromms,  Rt.  2,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


mSCEUJlNEOUS 


For  Sale.- 


-Pheasanta  and  eg 
S.  V.  Reeves,  1 


[addonfield,  N.  J. 


Printing. — 250  note-heads,  250  envelopes,  $1.50 ; 
500,  $2.25;  250  business  cards,  $1;  500,  $1.50. 
Printed  to  your  order.  Good  quality  stock.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.     Address 

Gborgk  Gover,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 


help  wanted 


Wanted. — Being  disappointed  in  my  help  not  com- 
ing after  hiring  them.  I  should  like  at  once  a  young 
man  for  the  season  of  1914. 

Frank  0.  Albxaner,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 

WA.NTED. — Reliable  man  of  good  habits  to  work 
with  bees  the  coming  season.  State  age,  experience, 
and  wages  first  letter. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Bee  Co.,  Forsyth.  Mont. 


Wanted. — Man  (married  preferred)  expcrienc*^ 
in  queen-raising;  employment  by  the  year  on  a 
salary  and  percentage. 

Ogdbn  Bee  and  Honey  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 


situation  wanted 


Position  wanted  by  expert  beekeeper.     Address 
B.  W.  Wells,  Grand  Rapids.  Wia. 


BEEKEEPEBS'  DIBECTOBY 


If  you  need  queens  by  return  mail  send  to  J.  W. 
K.  Shaw  &  Co.,  Loreauville,  Iberia  Pariah,  La. 

Nutmeg  Italian  queens,  leather  color,  after  June 
1,  $1.00  by  return  mail.  A.  W.  Yates,  Hartford.  Ct. 

Well-bred  bees  and  queens.     Hives  and  supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  Cook,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

Queens. — Improved  red-clover  Italians  bred  for 
business  June  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  queens.  75e 
each;  dozen,  $8.00;  select.  fl.OO  each;  doxen,  $10; 
tested  queens,  $1.25  each;  dozen,  $12.00.  Safe  ar- 
rival and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H.  C.  CLEMONS,  Boyd.  Ky. 
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SPECIAL  NOTICES 

By  Oub  Businbss  Manaqkb 


CHICAGO   BBANOH    IN    NEW    LOCATION. 

Our  ChicAgo  branch  office,  which  for  the  past  five 
years  has  been  at  213  Institute  Place,  near  Ohicago 
Ave.  station  of  the  Northside  elevated  railway,  is  now 
located  at  215  W.  Ohio  St..  just  six  blocks  south  of 
the  last  location,  and  two  blocks  south  of  the  location 
previous  to  five  years  ago.  We  are  now  on  the  sec- 
ond floor. 


A  BABOAIN   IN  BOTABY  PUMP8. 

We  have  a  number  of  half-inch  rotary  pumps 
which,  for  thick  honey,  have  proven  not  quite  ade- 
quate in  rapid  work,  but  which  for  water  or  other 
liquids  will  handle  two  gallons  per  minute  at  100 
revolutions.  Weight,  without  pulley,  5  lbs.  Will 
furnish  them  at  special  price  of  $5.00  each  while 
present  stock  lasts. 


A  Preacher  to  the  Nation 

"  Mount  Vernon  is  the  greatest  thing  in  this 
country,"  said  a  man  who  had  just  returned  from 
a  visit  to  Washington,  and  the  home  of  our  first 
President. 

He  is  a  person  who  has  traveled  both  here  and 
abroad,  and  who  all  his  life  has  been  accustomed  to 
wealth,  beauty,  and  comfort.  In  his  native  city  he 
can  see  every  day  a  dozen  residences  that  cost  more 
than  Washington's  simple  house,  and  that  occupy 
more  ostentatious  grounds;  but  in  none  of  them  can 
he  or  any  other  person  find  the  quality  that  impressed 
him  in  Mount  Vernon. 

Nearly  every  visitor  to  the  home  of  our  first  Pres- 
ident ia  affected  in  the  same  way.  It  is  not  the  ex- 
tent of  the  place,  for  it  measures  only  two  hundred 
acres,  nor  is  it  the  size  and  elegance  of  the  house, 
or  the  character  of  the  furniture  within  it;  rather 
is  it  an  atmosphare  of  dignity,  of  calm,  of  restful- 
ness — the  absence  of  ostentation.  Here  lived  one 
of  the  great  histoiic  figures  of  all  time,  and  because 
he  wafi  great — ^because  he  had  personality — he  im- 
pressed himself  on  the  house  in  which  he  lived,  and 
on  the  grounds  on  which  it  stands.  It  is  Washing- 
ton himself  that  we  feel  at  Mount  Vernon. 

To  one  who,  in  this  day,  strolls  through  the  well- 
kept  buildings,  and  looks  across  the  green  lawns  to 
that  beautiful  vista  beyond  the  Potomac,  it  seems 
incredible  that  the  noble  place  should  ever  have  been 
hawked  about  the  country  in  the  vain  effort  to  find 
a  purchaser;  that  Congress  should  have  refused  to 
buy  it;  that  it  came,  indeed,  perilously  near  to  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  a  man  who  wished  to  make 
"  a  fashionable  beer  garden  "  of  it.  To  the  patriotic 
women  of  the  country,  and  especially  to  a  patriotic 
woman  of  the  South,  we  are  indebted,  as  a  nation, 
for  this  national  shrine. 

It  is  never  possible  to  gauge  the  influence  of  such 
a  monument.  Those  who  feel  most  deeply  are  usu- 
ally the  least  ready  with  words  to  express  their 
feelings,  and  many  are  conscious  of  no  impressign 
except  that  of  mild  interest  in  a  historic  survival. 
There  is,  nevertheless,  a  constant  elevating  influence 
in  every  acre  of'  the  sacred  soil  of  Mount  Vernon, 
and  in  every  other  place  that  holds  up  to  an  osten- 
tatious age  a  picture  of  the  simple  dignity  that  our 
forefathers  knew  so  well,  and  that  we  find  it  so 
difficult   to   attain. — Tht   Touth'g  Companion. 


I  am  having  good  success  making  foundation  on 
the  mill  I  bought  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Oh  how  I  can  now  help  mv  bees  alon^  making 
comb  I  God  bless  the  inventor  of  this  machine.  May 
he  live  a  long  and  happy  life,  is  the  prayer  of  a 
Mississippi  beeman. 

Roietto,  Miss.,  March  27.         J.  P.  MoCbabby. 


PUBLIOATIONS  ON 

BEE  CULTURE 

/PiMM  UM  oaupon  b«low,  oh«ok-\ 
Ving  th«  numbers  •!  Items  wanted  / 

The  pamphlets  and  booklets  listed  be- 
low are  of  more  than  ordinary  interest. 

1  MY  FIRST  SEASON'S  EXPERIENCE 

1  WITH  THE  HONEYBEE.  By  the  "Spec- 
tator," of  the  Outlook,  of  New  York.  A 
ten-page  leaflet  detailing  the  experiences 
of  this  well-known  writer.  You  will  read 
the  leaflet  through  before  you  lay  it  down. 
Free. 

9         THE     BEEKEEPER     AND     PRUIT- 

^  GROWER.  A  15page  booklet  giving  ac- 
tual facts  regarding  the  value  of  bees  to 
fruit,  and  showing  how  beekeeping  may 
be  doubly  profitable  to  the  fruit-grower. 
Fruit-growers  are  realising  as  never  be- 
fore the  necessity  of  having  honey-bees  in 
close  proximity  to  their  blossoming  fruit. 
Free. 

A,         CATALOG  OF  BEEKEEPERS'   SUP- 

*  PLIES.  Our  complete  catalog  will  be 
mailed  free  to  any  address  on  request. 

7         SPRING   MANAGEMENT  OF   BEES. 

'  A  14-page  booklet  detailing  the  experi- 
ences of  some  successful  beekeepers,  and 
giving  instructions  on  this  ofttimes  per- 
plexing matter.     Price  10  cts. 

Q  HABITS  OF  THE  HONEYBEE.  By 
Dr.  E.  P.  Phillips.  A  somewhat  scientific 
handling  of  the  nabits  and  anatomy  of  the 
bee.     Price  10  cents. 

9  HOW  TO  KEEP  BEES.  A  book  of 
228  pages  detailing  in  a  most  interesting 
manner  the  experiences  of  a  beginner  in 
such  a  way  as  to  help  other  beginners. 
Price  $1.00  postpaid. 
10  THE  A  B  0  OF  BEE  CULTURE.  A 
complete  encyclopedia  of  bees,  of  712 
pages,  fully  illustrated,  $2.00  postpaid; 
hsff  leather,  $2.75. 
U*  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE.  A 
64-page  illustrated  semi-monthly  magazine 
— the  leading  exponent  of  bee  culture  in 
this  country.  Ten  cents  per  issue,  but  to 
new  subscribers  we  will  furnish  it  six 
months  for  25  cents. 
12  BACK-YARD  BEEKEEPING.  Six  in 
teresting  lessons  written  in  readable  news- 
paper style.  Many  facts  encouraging  the 
"  city-bound "    man    or    woman    with    the 

-  ^    back-to-the-land  longing.     Free. 

lo  THE  BUCKEYE  BEEHIVE,  or  the 
management  of  bees  in  double-walled 
hives.  Of  special  interest  to  the  amateur 
beekeeper.  The  most  complete  booklet  we 
publish  for  free  distribution.  Illustrated 
throughout;  8  4  pages. 

14  ADVAJJCED  BEE  CULTURE.  A  beau- 
tifully printed  book.  Best  plate  paper  has 
been  used  throughout  its  200  pages,  with 
the  result  that  its  many  fine  illustrations 
are  unusually  clear  in  every  detail.  Bound 
in  attractive  and  substantial  cloth;  $1.00 
per  copy,  postpaid. 

The  coupon  below  may  be  used  as  an  order 
sheet  by  properly  checking  the  numbers  of 
items  wanted,  and  adding  your  signature,  and 
remittance  if  required. 

CUT    COUPON    HERE    

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Plfwte  send  me  the  items  checked.     J  enclose 

$ to  cover  the  cost. 

I  1   I  ^  I  4  I  t  I  6  I  9  I  16  I  11  I  i:^  I  13  I  fTT 


Name     

Street  Address  or  R.  P.  D 

Town     

B.  C.  State 


Lviyiiized  by  v^J^'*^ -]t  ■-'* 
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Goaveadon  Notices 


The  Beekeepers'  Aasociation  of  Mercer  Ooanty. 
W.  Va.,  met  at  Matoaka,  W.  Va.,  the  third  day  of 
this  month.  This  was  the  most  interesting  meeting 
we  have  ever  had.  We  now  have  an  organization 
with  H.  I.  Coot,  Dott,  W.  Va.,  President:  W.  R. 
McOomas,  Matoaka,  W.  Va.,  V.  P. ;  and  H.  E.  Cook, 
Matoaka,  Secretary.  Can  any  one  tell  ns  whether 
there  is  any  other  organisation  of  beekeepers  in  West 
Virginia?  We  are  desirooa  of  making  our  organiza- 
tion cover  the  State.  Onr  present  membership  is 
fifteen.   Our  next  meeting  will  be  at  Matoaka,  May  8. 

Dott,  W.  Va.,  April  14.  H.  I.  CoOK,  Prea. 


PANHANDLB  BIBKSBPBBS'  ASSOCIATION  0088  ON  BIO- 

OBD  AGAINST  SPBATINQ  FBUIT  TBBKS  WHILB  IN 

BLOOM. 

We  have  a  clipping  from  the  Wheeling  InteUiffen' 

rms  us  that  the  semi-annual  meeting  of 

the  Panhandle  Beekeepers*  Association  was  held  a 


cer  that  informs  i 


few  days  ago  (date  not  given)  in  the  parlors  of  the 
Grand  Central  Hotel  of  that  city.  The  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  : 

President,  Henry  Lewedag,  Wheeling;  Vice-presi- 
dent, L.  0.  Seabright,  Blain,  0.;  SecreUry  and 
Treasurer,  John  Rood,  Bellaire,  O. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  the  Association  went 
on  record  as  deploring  the  action  of  many  fruit- 
growers in  spraving  fruit  trees  while  in  bloom.  Reo- 
ommendations  for  spraying  seasons  contained  in 
State  and  Qovernment  bulletins  were  heartily  en- 
dorsed. 


IOWA  SUMMBB  MBBTIN08. 

The  Iowa  Beekeepers*  Association  has  arranged 
for  a  series  of  summer  meetings,  the  first  of  which 
will  be  held  on  May  19  and  the  last  on  Aug.  20. 
Most  of  these  meetings  will  be  in  the  nature  of  pic- 
nics. Everybody  will  bring  a  basket  of  lunch,  the 
wife  and  babies,  and  snjoy  the  day. 

The  first  field  day  will  be  held  near  McQregor  or 
North  McGregor  on  May  19.  It  is  desired  that  the 
hnney-producers  of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  meet  to- 
gether on  this  occasion,  and  McGregor  has  been  chos- 
en as  a  convenient  point.  N.  E.  France,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, will  be  the  principal  speaker,  and  a  large  at- 
tendance is  expected.  Beekeepers  from  considerable 
distances  have  already  signified  their  intention  to  be 
present. 

At  Colo,  June  10,  the  Ladies*  Aid  Society  will 
serve  dinner  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  the  field  meet 
will  be  held  at  the  Hall  home  spiary,  which  is  within 
easy  reach  of  the  station.  Mr.  Hall's  big  honey- 
house  will  be  used  for  a  convention  hall  in  case  of 
rain.  Professor  0.  E.  Bartholomew,  of  Ames,  will 
give  the  principal  address.  So  much  interest  has 
been  manifested  in  the  Hall  methods  of  honey  pro- 
duction that  a  good  attendance  is  assured. 

At  Forest  Ci^,  June  17,  the  meeting  will  be  held 
on  the  grounds  of  Hon.  Eugene  Becor,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  National,  and  one  of  the  best-known  bee- 
keepers of  the  middle  West,  who  has  kept  bees  con- 
tinuously in  his  present  location  for  fortv  years.  It 
is  hoped  that  a  liberal  representation  of  Minnesota 
beekeepers  will  be  present  here,  as  it  is  but  a  few 
miles  from  the  State  line. 

At  Des  Moines,  July  15,  a  big  day  is  planned  at 
the  Dustman  apiary,  which  is  convenient  to  the  car 
line.  The  committee  is  planning  a  series  of  interest- 
ing demonstrations.  The  central  location  and  splen- 
did railroad  facilities  from  all  directions  make  Des 
Bfoines  very  easy  of  access. 

At  Mt  Pleasant*  July  28.  is  to  be  held  the  fifth 
field  meet  of  the  season.  The  committee  is  already 
making  plans  for  the  program  with  0.  P.  Dadant,  of 
Illinois,  as  one  of  the  speakers.  Beekeepers  from 
Western  Illinois  and  Northeast  Missouri  will  find  Mt 
Pleasant  easy  to  reach,  and  should  plan  to  come. 

On  August  12,  at  Clarinda,  the  friends  from  Ne- 
braska and  Missouri  will  find  a  point  easy  of  access, 
and  the  Strong  apiarv  will  be  the  place  of  meeting. 
Mr.  Strong,  the  well-known  queen-breeder,  has  been 
keeping  bees  for  almost  half  a  century,  and  will  dem- 
onstrate his  methods  of  queen-rearing.  The  program 
will  be  announced  later. 

For  several  years  the  beekeepers  in  the  vicinity  of 
Sioux  City  have  held  a  tri-state  meeting,  the  date  of 
which  this  year  is  set  for  Aug.  20.  Friends  from 
South  Dakota  and  Nebraska  meet  with  Iowa  bee- 
keepers for  an  annual  picnic  at  Riverside,  and  the 
committee  in  charge  always  plan  an  interesting  time.    I 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 

A  meeting  will  also  be  held  at  the  Ooverdale  api- 
ary, at  Dehnar,  the  date  of  which  will  be  announced 
later.  Ooverdale  has  become  famous  as  a  grower  of 
sweet  clover  as  well  as  being  an  extensive  honey- 
producer.  In  planning  these  meetings  the  associa 
tion  has  tried  to  place  them  so  that  at  least  one 
would  be  within  reach  of  every  Iowa  beekeeper;  and 
we  hope  note  will  be  made  of  the  times  and  places, 
and  that  friends  from  other  States  will  attend  in 
goodly  numbers.  F.  0.  Pbllbtt. 


FIBLD-DAY    DBM0N8TBATI0N    TO    BB    HBLD    AT    rOEXS 
OF  CBEDIT,  ONT.,  0AM.,  MAT  25,    1914. 

The  First  Canadian  National  Field  Day  Meet  will 
be  held  on  Victoria  day.  May  25.  1914,  at  the  apiary 
of  Mr.  H.  G.  Sibbald,  past  president  of  the  Ontario 
Beekeepers'  Association,  at  the  Forks  of  the  Credit, 
Ontario. 

This  great  event,  which  has  sk>w]y  been  gathering 
force  since  last  December,  has  now  reached  that 
point  where  the  various  committees  which  have  been 
working  on  the  plan  feel  that  it  will  surpass  any- 
thinf  heretofore  attempted  in  the  British  Empire. 

Plans  have  been  laid  for  handling  a  great  crowd. 
Members  of  committees  will  be  at  the  various  sta^ 
tions  from  the  city  up  to  assist  the  stranger  and  bid 
him  welcome.  Special  coaches  will  be  placed  on  the 
train  for  the  beekeepers*  accommodation,  and  the 
good  old-fashioned  farmers'  hayrack  will  oonv^  the 
jolhr  crowd  to  the  yard,  some  half  mile  away. 
-  All  the  beekeepers  within  reasonable  distance  are 
requested  to  bring  their  well-loaded  baskets,  and 
prepare  for  two  meals  (noon  and  evening),  to  take 
care  of  those  who  come  from  long  distances. 

To  the  beekeeper  confined  within  the  narrow  Um^ 
its  of  city  life  tJiis  field  day  and  picnic  offers  a  daj 
of  relaxation  and  freedom  from  tne  cares  and  wor 
ries  of  business,  while  the  producer  from  the  country 
is  afforded  an  opportunity  to  meet  the  city  man. 

The  editors  of  Glbakikos  and  the  Ammiomn  Bm 
Journal  have  consented  to  be  present  and  take  a  part 
in  the  work  of  demonstration,  while  onr  own  fair 
Province  will  have  its  corjw  of  brilliant  men  on  the 
*'  firing  line." 

For  a  day's  outing  no  spoi  \z  all  this  magnificent 
counti^  of  ours  can  surpass  i...-  beautiful  Forks. 
Poets  have  sung  its  praises;  histoii-  ns  nave  record- 
ed its  beauties,  out  the  tongue  of  mau  cannot  justly 
describe  the  sublime  and  majestic  scenery. 

Then,  dear  beekeeper,  lay  aside  your  cares  and 
anxieties,  come  along  and  brinif  your  families,  and 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  friendly  intercourse  witn  the 
great  men  of  our  ranks. 

The  committee  herewith  present  the  program  with 
a  feeling  of  pardonable  pride.  Never  in  the  history 
of  beedom  in  Canada  has  such  a  brilliant  galaxy  of 
men  been  brought  together  for  such  a  purpose.  Is 
the  evening  of  ufe.  while  dwelling  <m  sweet  thoughts 
of  the  past,  may  tnis  great  field  meet  induce  you  to 
»»y:  ,     i 

**  Backward,  turn  backward,  O  time,  in  thy 
flight. 
Make  me  a  child  again  just  for  to-night." 

PBOOBAM. 

C.  P.  R.  train  leaves  Union  at  7:20  A.  m.  ;  arrives  at 

Forks  of  Credit  at  9 :  25  A.  m. 
10 :00  A.  M. — General  inspection  of  apiary,   honey- 
house    appliances,    etc.;    conducted    by    Mr. 
Sibbald. 
10:45  A.  M. — ^Mr.  J.  L.  Byer,  President  of  the  O.  B. 

K.  A.,  will  ofllciate. 
11:80   A.M. — Greetings   to   all   sister  organisations 

and  delegates. 
12:00  M. — Lunch,  provided  by  ladies. 
1 :15  p.  M. — ^Mr.  C.  P.  Dadant,  editor  of  the  Asmt- 

ican  B€0  Journal. 
2:15  p.  M.— Mr.  Morley  Pettit,  Provincial  Apiarist. 
8 :00  p.  M. — Mr.  E.  R.  Root,  editor  GUwnk^^  in 

4 :00  p.  M. — ^Mr.  M.  B.  Hohnes,  Athens,  Ont.,  di- 
rector O.  B.  K.  A. 
4;25  P.M.— Mr.  Wm.  Conss,  Streetsrille,  Ont 
5:15  p.  M. — Lunch,  toasts,  greetings,  etc 
Train  leaves  Forks  at  6:15  p.  M.;  arriree  at  Union 
at  8:25  P.M.  i  ^ 

Ladies'  committee  (white  badge),  Mrs.  Sibbald. 
Pres.  Please  leave  baskets  with  ladies'  committas. 
Information  committee  (blue  badge),  aD  stations. 
Field  committee  (yellow  badge),  Mr.  Wilson,  Pres- 
ident.    Fare,  round  trip,  $1.15. 

G.  R.  Chapman,  Prea. 
Chas.  E.  Hoopbb,  Sec. 
Toronto,  Ont,  April  8.  1914. 
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The  Old  Original  1853  Edition 
of  Langstroth  Reprinted 

Now  Ready  for  Distribution 


One  of  the  Most  Charmingly  Written  and  Enter- 
taining books  that  was  Ever  Published 


It  so  stirred  A.  I.  Root  in  the  early  days  that  he  wrote : 

What  a  goldmine  that  book  geemed  to  me  I  .  .  .  . 
Never  wae  romance  so  enticing — not  even  Robinson 
Omsoe;  and,  best  of  all,  right  at  my  own  home  I 
conld  live  out  and  verify  all  the  wonderful  things 
told  therein. 

Here  is][what  Others  say : 

It  is  very  interesting,  not  only  from  a  sentimental  This  will  preserve  the  original  for  future  genera- 

but  from  a  practical  standpoint.  tions. 

Quelph,  Can.,  April  21.  Moblbt  Pbttit.  Marietta,  N.  Y.,  April  16.       G.  M.  Doolittls. 

an?t1>  ttr/e  ^tH.^rSLinX  Thil  r^y^SJkXli  ..l^  h^^f  ^'''^''  "^^'  *'*  "^"-*  ""^"^  "*'• 

'^LSilnTn^oroJLr^SIlJS^S.         A.  J.  OooK,  ^-»^-t,  Mass.,  April  16.               B.  N.  Ga™. 

dute  Commissioner  of  Horticulture.  j  ^^^^  ^^e  copy  of  the  reprint  of  the  1868  Lang- 
It  seems  good  to  read  again  this  charming  work.  st'oth.     I  have  long  admire^  the  writings  of  Lang- 
It  must  ever  remain  to  the  American  beekeeper  a  firoth,  and  had  read  hw  original,  edition  with  great 
classic,  both  instructive  and  fascinating.  interest.     It  is  especially  interesting  in  that  he  dis- 
Middlebury.  Vt.,  April  16.             J.  B.  Cbamb.  cuasee  some  of  the  pointo  that  are  annually  "dis- 
covered"   by   others   who  are   unfamiliar  with   the 
It  is  well  to  have  Langstroth  reprinted;  and  if  all  literature  ont^eee.     I  feel  that  it  will  benefit  Ameri- 
would  read  it,  many  woiud  be  saved  from  going  over  can  beekeepers  to  become  familiar  with  this  book, 
well-thrashed  straw.     I  have  several  of  the  early  edi-  and  trust  that  it  will  have  a  wide  distribution.    The 
tions,  and  am  glad  to  add  this  to  them.  book  is  a  classic,  and  should  be  known  to  all  good 
Abthub  C.  Millbb.  beekeepers. 
Providence,  R.  I.,  April  20.  Washington,  D.  C,  April  16.     B.  F.  PHiiiLiPS. 


While  some  of  our  readers  may,  perhaps,  feel  that  this  work  would  be  out  of 
date    the  fact  is 

FATHER  LANGSTROTH  WAS  60  YEARS  AHEAD  OF  HIS  TIME. 

So  much  so  that  he  revolutionized  beekeeping  throughout  the  world. 

The  book  that  helped  to  bring  about  this  remarkable  revolution  is  well  worth 
reading  to-day.     It  is  full  of  valuable  tricks  of  the  trade. 

PRICE:  400  pages,  bound  in  cloth,  $1.00  postpaid;  clubbed  with  GLEANINGS,  tl.60; 
with  ABC  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture.  $3.50;  with  Dadant's  Revised  Langstroth,  $1.85. 

The  A.  L  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio 
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Honey  -  Cans 


We  have  made  especial  efforts  this  season  to  supply  our 
patrons  with  cans  and  cases  of  the  finest  quality,  and  we  have 
now  in  our  warehouse  a  complete  stock  ready  for  immediate  ship- 
ment to  you. 

There  is  much  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  there  is  a  depend- 
ble  source  of  supply  so  near  to  all  Texas  Beekeepei*8,  and  others 
in  the  great  Southwest.  Experience  has  taught  us  to  anticipate 
properly  the  needs  of  our  patrons,  and  we  have  as  yet  failed  to 
fall  down  at  a  critical  time.  Sometimes  we  feel  that  it  is  not  wise 
for  Beekeepers  to  trust  entirely  to  the  supply  house  for  eleventh- 
hour  assistance,  but  we  concentrate  our  energies,  nevertheless,  on 
complete  preparation^  and  when  you  are  ready  we  are.  Write  us 
for  prices. 


Weed's  New  Process 
Comb  Foundation 

We  have  made  extensive  improvements  in  our  comb-founda- 
tion factory  this  season  at  a  great  expense,  and  are  now  operating 
day  and  night  under  the  supervision  of  a  man  direct  from  the  A.  I. 
Root  Company,  who  has  had  many  years  of  experience  in  the 
manufacture  of  this  product.  When  placing  your  order  with  us 
you  are  assured  of  receiving  Comb  Foundation  of  unexcelled 
quality. 


A  full  line  of  Root's  Beekeepers'  Supplies  on  hand  at  all  times 
ready  for  immediate  shipment. 


Toepperwein  &  Mayfield 

Nolan  and  Cherry  Sta.  San  Antonio,  Texas 
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The  GearleM  TransmlMlon 


11  Years  of  Succ«m 


Meet  All  Roads  with  Confidence 

When  you  go  driving  with  the  wife  and  kiddies- 
Drive  a  simple  safe  car  that  will  be  easy  to  control  and  powerful  enough  for  any  task. 
You  take  no  chances  with  the  Cartercar. 

The  Gearless  Transmission  is  the   most  simple  operated  drive  system— one  lever  is 
pushed  forward  for  the  many  speeds  ahead  or  puUed  back  to  reverse  the  car. 

Pull  it  right  into  reverse  from  high  if  need  be— to  brake  the  car  in  a  tight  place. 
Investigate  the  Cartercar  fully  and  you  will  buy. 


The  Simple  Safe  Gearless  Transmission 

Consists  of  a  copper  al- 
loy disk  revolved  by  the 
engine,  rolling  against  a 
fiber  f&ced  wheel  which  is 
direct  connected  to  the 
drive  wheels  by  a  positive 
silent  type  chain. 


F.  o.  b.  Pontiac 
$1700 


CUT  TUIS  OUT  AND  MAIL  TO 


CARTERCAR  CO.,  Pontiac.  Mich. 

Dept.  — .  Without  obli^tinsr  me.  please 
send  me  further  information  about  the  ^earless 
transmission  and  all  Cartercar  models. 


Name.... 
Address . 


Room  for  the  whole  family  in  Model  5 
Cartercar. 

Long  wheel  base,  wide  seats,  lots  of  foot 
room,  comfortable,  deep  upholstry,  long 
stroke,  powerful  motor  which,  with  the  gear- 
less  transmission,  has  the  flexibility  of  a  six. 

Cartercar  Company 

PonUac  Mich. 


CINCINNATI 


''^Y  getting  Bee  Supplies  in  carlots 
and  selling  them  on  a  close  mar- 
gin, I  can  name  you  Factory  Prices 
right  here  in  Cincinnati.  I  personally 
supeivise  all  correspondence  and  the 
filling  of  all  orders. " — Fred  W.  Muth. 

Math's  Ideal  Bee  Veil  (illustrated  herewith)  of  lightweight,  indestructible  wire  and 
strong  cambric;  postpaid,  75c;  with  other  goods  70c. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOG 

Just  off  the  press;  complete  information  and 
prices  about  bee  supplies. 

P.  S. — Ship  US  your  Old  Combs  and  Cappings,  and  let  us  render  them  for  you.  Our 
process  extracts  every  particle  of  wax  from  the  slumgum.  This  means  money  for 
you.     Write  for  particulars. 

THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 


204  WALNUT  STREET 


CINCINNATI.  OHIO 
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i;  V  .  .    Scholarship  Credit 

U'\     Auditor^- 


Law  Scholarship^ 

VALUED  AT 

$1000 

Given  Absolutely  FREE  to  Advertise  Our  Sch( 


Costs  You  Nothing  Now,  or  Later,  If  You  Act  Immediately  1 
This  Offer  Is  Umiied,  So  Write  Taday  —  Quiclil    Don^t  Delay t 

Get  this  most  liberal  offer  before  it  is  too  late.     This  Free  Scholarship  brings  you  athov 
J^ of ?i*^„. *"**"'"*  '*i'"  "^'"ottnojhing^txMition  •urpritingly  low.     We  are  making  this  liberar  offer  for  advaf 

tising  purposes  and  may  withdraw  it  at  any  time,  so  hurrv ! !  If  you  act  at  once  we  wiU  ch^e  youl 
Scholarship,  valued  at  $100.00,  absolutely  FKEJK.  Send  the  free  coupon  at  bottom  of  this  ^ 
immediately  for  full  particulars. 

COSTS  NOTHING  TO  INVESTIGATE! 

Don't  be  backward.     To  write  your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  below  will  not  co 

?!hI?r^*'F"*•     Nobody  will  c«U  on  you  or  bother  yoa  in  any  way.     We  will  send  you  full  particular,  of  thU  nU 

i^™lf-r,»      !"     !'"''^*ZS3SJ''  ^^'''"  "■"'*  ^1^'^^  ^^^^^  explaining  how  to  master  the  law  at  home  durinK  yea 

Your  Home  A  University! 

You  can  now  learn  the  law  easily  and  quickly    at  home.     Learn 

while  you  earn.    No  preliminary  education  necessary. 
More  than  forty  thousand  students  have  enrolled  . 

Lavv  School— the  Largest  Law  School  for  Home  Study  in  th^ 
JJistinguished  Faculty  and  Lecturers.    Course  combines  case 
i?'jV.I'/\'\.^^"*,^^'?i^^   ^^   instruction  — cover*!   same    Rround 
ff.^SJ?^^^^.'  ^"P^'^^^^'    LKLAND    STANFORD.    COL- 
UMHJA  anr]    leadmj?  resident  law  schools— prepares  you 
pass  all  subjects  required  in  bar  examinations, 

fi>\#'  Sclio«l  of  Lav 


Guarantee:] 


We  guarantee  to  coach  I 
FREE  any  graduate  I 
failing^  to  pass  the  bar  | 
examination.  Out 

Course  covers  all  I 
branches  of  American  I 
Lawand  includes  same  I 
studies  a  s  leading  I 
law  schools. 


Mail  Free  Coupon  At  Once! 


Mil 
4>FFER    C  O  U  Fdi 


Citv-. 
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POLLYANNA 

THE  GLAD  BOOK 


By  ELEANOR  H.  PORTER,  author  of  "Miss  BUly" 
and  "Miss  Billy's  Decision;"  illustrated,  cloth -bound, 
$1.40  postpaid. 

'*Enter  PoUyanna.  She  is  the  most 
irresistible  maid  you  have  met  in  all 
your  journeyings  through  Bookland. 
She  is  so  real  that  you  forget  that  she 
is  a  story  girl.  After  the  first  introduc- 
tion you  will  feel  that  the  inner  circle 
of  your  friends  has  admitted  a  new 
member.  A  brave,  winsome,  modern 
American  girl,  Pollyanna  walks  into 
print  to  take  her  place  in  the  hearts 
of  all  members  of  the  family. ' ' 

Twelfth  Printing 

Read  some  of  the  press  comments: 

**  PoUyaona  is  the  *  gladdest '  book  that  was  ever  written.  It  is  of  more  real 
yalue  than  any  thousand  sermons  to  which  I  have  ever  listened." — F€U9aio 
Daily  News, 

'*  It  is  a  book  that  charms  at  once  by  its  style,  and  delights  by  its  charac- 
ter-drawing and  the  interest  developed  by  the  story.'* — The  Boston  Journal. 

**  Pollyanna  is  a  delightful  character,  and  the  book  refreshingly  natural.*' — 
Cedar  Bapids  Becord, 

A  CJopy  of  Pollyanna  as  Premium 

Send  us  two  new  yearly  subscriptions  to  Gleanings 
IN  Bee  Culture  with  remittance  of  $2.00,  or  your  own 
renewal  for  one  year  and  a  new  subscription  for  one  year 
with  remittance  of  $2.00,  and  we  will  send  you  postpaid 
as  premium  a  copy  of  "Pollyanna." 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio 

Canadian  postage  30c  extra  per  year;  Foreign  postage  60c  extra  per  year. 
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liAT  15.  1914 


SSSSSit^Ns  "falcon"  Bee  Supplies 

HIVB5«— What  better  chance  have  you  to  get  your  "Iklcon**  hives  nailed  than  just  now?  Kow's  the  time 
to  place  your  order  for  some  ''feilcon**  hives.  Make  use  of  your  spare  time  by  nailing  your  hives 
and  frames. 

SECTIONS— Sections  ordered  at  this  time  can  be  folded  before  the  season  begins,  and  you  are  that  much 
more  ahead,  which  means  money  in  your  pocket. 

FOUNDATION— This  is  an  excellent  time  to  order  foundation  and  to  put  it  into  sections  and  fhimes.  now 
when  you  have  the  spare  time,  thus  preparing  you  to  go  into  the  season  with  a  good  start.  Here's 
what  Mr.  J.  J.  Wilder,  Cordele,  Ga.,  says  about  our  foundation:  "Your  foundation  is  the  best 
I  ever  bought,  and  I  am  more  than  pleasied  with  it.'*  Mr.  Wilder  is  one  of  the  largest  beekeepers 
in  the  country. 

SUPERS— Supers  can  be  nailed  and  painted,  and  filled  with  sections  and  starters,  by  ordering  your  re- 
quirements now.  You  can  not  aflTord  to  be  without  supers  when  the  rush  comes.  Get  your  order 
in  for  "falcon"  supers  now  before  the  swarming  season  begins. 

Send  for  our  foundation  samples  and  new  Red  Catalog,  postpaid. 

Dealers 
Everywhere: 

W.  T.  Falconer  Manufacturing  Company*  Falconer*  New  York 

Where  the  food  bachlvea  come  firom 


New  England  States,  Ross  Bros.  Co.,  90  Front  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Central  States,  The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co..  904  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Western  States,  C.  C.  Clemons  Bee  Supply  Co.,  128  Grand  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Southern  States,  J.  J.  Wilder.  Cordele,  Ga.,  and  many  others  here  and  abroad. 


EARLY- ORDKR  DISCOUNTS  WILL 


=n  Pay  You  to  Buy  Boo  Supplioo  Now 


99  years*  experience  in  making  eyeiything  for  the 
beekeeper.  A  large  fkctory  specially  equipped  for 
the  purpose  ensures  goods  of  highest  quality.  .  . 
Write  for  our  illustrated  catalog  and  discounts  today. 

LEAHY  MFG.  CO.,    .    95  Sixth  St.,    .    Higginsville.  Mitsouri 


MUTH-CiNCINNATI 


*'^Y  getting  Bee  Supplies  in  carlots 
and  selling  them  on  a  close  mar- 
gin, I  can  name  you  Factory  Prices 
right  here  in  Cincinnati.  I  personally 
su  pel  vise  all  correspondence  and  the 
filling  of  all  orders, " — Fred  W.  Muth. 

Muth's  Ideal  Bee  Veil  (illustrated  herewith)  of  lightweight,  indestructible  wire  and 
strong  cambric;  postpaid,  75c;  with  other  goods  70c. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOG 

Just  off  the  press;  complete  information  and 
prices  about  bee  supplies. 

P.  S. — ^Ship  us  your  Old  Combs  and  Cappings,  and  let  us  render  them  for  you.  Our 
process  extracts  every  particle  uf  wax  from  the  slumgum.  This  means  money  for 
you.     Write  for  particulars. 

THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 


204  WALNUT  STREET 


'*THE  BUSY  ■■■   MEN*' 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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OLEANlMGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 


HONET  UASKETS 


The  prices  listed  below  are  intended  to  reprment. 
as  nearly  as  possible,  the  average  market  prices  at 
which  hone^  and  beeswax  are  selling  at  the  time  of 
the  report  in  the  city  mentioned.  Unless  otherwise 
stated,  this  is  the  price  at  which  sales  are  beinsr 
made  by  commission  merchants  or  by  producers  di 
rect  to  the  retail  merchants.  When  sales  are  made 
by  com.nission  merchants  the  usual  commission 
(from  five  to  ten  per  cent),  cartage,  and  freight  will 
be  deducted ;  and  in  addition  there  is  often  a  charge 
for  storage  by  the  commission  merchant.  When 
sales  are  made  by  the  producer  direct  to  the  retailer, 
commission  and  storage  and  other  charges  are  elim 
inated.  Sales  made  to  wholesale  houses  are  usually 
about  ten  per  cent  less  than  those  to  retail  merchants. 


NATIONAL  BBBKERPKB8'  ASSOCIATION   GRADING  RULBP 

Adopted  at  Cincinnati,  Feb,  18,  1913. 
Sections  of  comb  honey  are  to  be  graded:  First,  w 
to  finish ;  second,  as  to  color  of  honey ;  and  third,  ac 
to  weight.  The  sections  of  honey  in  any  given  case 
are  to  be  so  nearly  alike  in  these  three  respects  that 
any  section  shall  be  representative  of  the  contents  of 
the  case. 

I.     FINISH: 

1.  Extra  Fancy. — Sections  to  be  evenly  filled,  comb 
firmly  attached  to  the  four  sides,  the  sections  to  be 
free  from  propolis  or  other  pronounced  stain,  combp 
and  cappings  white,  and  not  more  than  six  unsealed 
cells  on  either  side. 

2.  Fancy. — Sections  to  be  evenly  filled,  comb  firm- 
ly attached  to  the  four  sides,  the  sections  free  from 
propolis  or  other  pronounced  stain,  comb  and  cap 
pings  white,  and  not  more  than  six  unsealed  cells  on 
either  side  exclusive  of  the  outside  row. 

3.  No.  1. — Sections  to  be  evenly  filled,  comb  firmly 
attached  to  the  four  sides,  the  sections  free  from 
propolis  or  other  pronounced  stain,  comb  and  cap- 
pings white  to  slightly  off  color,  and  not  more  than 
40  unsealed  cells,  exclusive  of  the  outside  row. 

4.  No.  g. — Comb  not  projecting  beyond  the  box, 
attached  to  the  sides  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
way  around,  and  not  more  than  60  unsealed  cellf 
exclusive  of  the  row  adjacent  to  the  box. 

II.  COLOR. 
On  the  basis  of  color  of  the  honey,  comb  honey  l? 
to  be  classified  as:  first,  white;  second,  light  amber* 
third,  amber:  and  fourth,  dark. 

III.  WEIGHT. 

1.  Heavy. — No  section  designated  as  heavy  tc 
weigh  less  than  fourteen  ounces. 

2.  Medium. — No  section  designated  as  medium  to 
weigh  lets  than  twelve  ounces. 

3.  Light. — No  section  designated  as  light  to  weigh 
less  than  ten  ounces. 

In  describing  honey,  three  words  or  symbols  are 
to  be  used,  the  first  being  descriptive  of  the  finish, 
the  second  of  color,  and  the  third  of  weight.  As  for 
example:  Fancy  white,  heavy  (F-W-H)  ;  No.  1. 
amber,  medium  (1-A-M),  etc.  In  this  way  an^  of 
the  possible  combinations  of  finish,  color,  and  weight 
can  be  briefly  described. 

CULL  HONEY: 
Cull  honey  shall  consist  of  the  following:  Honey 
packed  in  soiled  second-hand  cases  or  that  in  badly 
stained  or  propolized  sections;  sections  containing 
pollen,  honey-dew  honey,  honey  showing  signs  of 
granulation  J  poorly  ripened,  sour  or  "  weeping ' 
honey ;  sections  with  comb  projecting  beyond  the  box 
or  well  attached  to  the  box  less  than  two-thirds  the 
distance  around  its  inner  surface;  sections  with 
more  than  60  unsealed  cells,  exclusive  of  the  row 
adjacent  to  the  box;  leaking,  injured,  or  patched-up 
Rections ;  sections  weighing  less  than  ten  ounces. 

HONBY  GEADIXG    RULES    ADOPTKD    BY    THE    COLORADO 

STATE   BEEKEEPERS'   ASSOCIATION, 

DKCBMBBB   13,    1911. 

Fancy  White. — Sections  to  be  well  filled,  comb 
firmly  attached  to  all  sides  and  evenly  capped  ex 
cept  the  outside  row  next  to  the  wood.  Honey, 
combs,  and  cappings  white,  and  not  projecting  be 
vond  the  wood;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no  sections 
in  this  grade  to  weigh  less  than  13  V^  ounces. 

No.  1. — Sections  to  be  well  filled,  combs  firmly 
attached  on  all  sides  and  evenly  capped,  except  the 
outside  row  next  to  the  wood.     Honey  white  or  very 


slightly  off  color.  Oombt  not  projecting  beyond  the 
wood;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no  section  in  thif 
grade  to  weigh  less  than  13  H  ounces. 

Choice. — Sections  to  be  well  filled;  combs  firmly 
attached;  not  projecting  beyond  the  wood,  and  en 
tirely  capped,  except  the  ouUide  row  next  to  the 
wood.  Honey,  comb,  and  cappings  from  white  to 
amber,  but  not  dark;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  nc 
section  in  this  grade  to  weigh  less  than  12  ounces 

No.  2. — This  grade  is  composed  of  sections  that 
are  entirely  capped,  except  row  next  to  wood,  weigh 
ing  from  ten  to  twelve  ounces  or  more,  also  of  such 
sections  that  weigh  12  ounces  or  more,  and  have  not 
more  than  50  uncapped  cells  all  together,  which  mast 
be  filled.  Combs  and  cappings  from  white  to  ambej 
in  color,  but  not  dark;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned. 

Extracted  Honby. — Must  be  thoroughly  ripened, 
weigh  12  pounds  per  gallon.  It  must  be  well  strain- 
ed, and  packed  in  new  cans.  It  is  classed  as  white, 
light  amber,  and  amber. 

Strained  Honby. — ^This  is  honey  obtained  from 
combs  by  all  other  means  than  the  centrifugal  ex 
tractors,  and  is  classed  as  white,  light  amber,  amber, 
and  dark;  it  must  be  thoroughly  ripened  and  wel* 
strained.  It  may  be  put  up  in  cans  that  previous!} 
have  contained  honey. 


Indianapolis. — Fancy  white  comb  is  being  offered 
here  at  16  to  17  cents  per  pound;  amber  cooob,  14  to 
15;  white-clover  extracted,  9  to  10  in  5-gallon  can«. 
Much  comb  honey  is  being  held  here;  but  at  this  writ- 
ing there  is  very  little  demand.  Extracted  is  in  fair 
demand.  Producers  are  being  paid  32  cents  cash  for 
beeswax,  or  3  t  in  trade. 

Indianapolis,  May  5.  Walter  S.  Poudbr. 


Zanesvillb. — No.  1  to  fancy  white  comb  is  quot- 
ed at  16^  to  18 Vi  in  a  jobbing  way;  18  to  20  whole- 
sale. Best  white  extraxcted  in  60-lb.  cans,  9  to  10. 
These  quotations  are  for  white  clover.  Western  hon- 
eys rule  about  a  cent  less.  Market  firm,  but  rather 
quiet.  Producers  receive  for  beeswax  32  to  33  cash, 
34  to  35  in  exchange  for  supplies. 

Zanesville,  May  5.  Edmund  Pbibcb. 


Dbnver. — The  market  still  remains  about  the 
same.  It  is  cleaned  up  on  comb-  honey  pretty  weU, 
and  looks  as  though  it  would  be  entirely  used  before 
the  new  crop  comes  on.  W^e  are  jobbing  as  follows : 
Strictly  No.  1  white,  fancy  stock,  brings,  per  cate, 
$2.52 :  choice,  good  color  and  heavy  weight,  $2.39 ; 
No.  2,  well  finished,  fair  color,  $2.25;  white  extract- 
ed, 8;  light  amber,  7.  'We  pay  32  cash  and  34  in 
trade  for  clean  >ellow  wax  delivered  here. 
Colorado  HoNKv-PRonuoERS'  .Association, 
Denver,  May  6.  Frank  Racchfuss,  Mgr. 


St.  I-iOUIS. — Our  honey  market  is  very  dull,  and 
but  little  comb  honey  is  selling.  Extracted  honey  is 
in  a  little  better  demand  than  comb  honey,  bat  stocks 
here  are  very  light.  Comb  honey  is  plentiful,  and  it 
looks  as  if  a  great  deal  of  it  would  be  carried  over 
into  n?xt  season.  We  are  ouoting  honey,  in  a  job- 
bing way:  Southern  extracted  in  barrels,  6^  to  6%  ; 
5-gallon  cans,  6%  to  7^4;  dark,  H  to  1  ct.  leos. 
Comb  honey,  fancy  clover,  brings  15  to  16;  li^ht 
amber.  13  to  14;  amber,  11  to  12;  dark  and  inferior, 
less;  by  the  case,  fancy  clover,  from  $2.75  to  $3.00; 
light  amber,  from  $2.50  to  $3.00;  amber,  $2.00. 
Beeswax  is  verv  firm,  and  quoted  at  34 H  for  prime; 
impure  and  inferior,  lees. 

R.  Hartmank  Produce  Co 

St.  Louis,  May  5. 


Liverpool. — The  market  for  all  classes  of  honey 
is  flat.  The  demand  during  the  past  winter  has  been 
the  worst  for  manv  years,  and  sellers  are  left  with 
heavy  stocks  of  Chilian  which  look  like  remaining  on 
hand  for  many  months  to  come.  The  prices  quoted 
are  $5.04  for  no  pile,  $5.52  for  pile  8;  $6.00  to 
$6.24  for  pile  2;  $6.72  to  $7.20  for  pile  1.  To  aQ 
intents  and  purposes  the  sales  since  the  beginning  of 
the  year  have  been  merely  retail  quantities.  There 
have  been  very  small  sales  of  Califomian  at  $10.08 
to  $10.80  and  Jamaica  at  $6.00  to  $7.20.  The  bees- 
wax market  is  bare,  and  there  is  a  good  demand  for 
Chilian  f.  a.  q.,  in  the  neighborhood  of  $38.88  per 
cwt.  c.  i.  f . ;  but  so  far  buvera  have  been  unable  to 
get  any  thing  under  $40.08. 

Liverpool,  April  16.  TATl.pR  &  Co. 
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SPECIAL  DELIVERY 


During  this  month  we  shall  double  our  usual 
efforts  in  points  of  delivery  and  service.  We  carry 
nothing  but  the  Root  make,  which  insures  the  best 
quality  of  every  thing.  We  sell  at  factory  prices, 
thereby  insuring  a  uniform  rate  to  every  one.  The 
saving  on  transportation  charges  from  Cincinnati 
to  points  south  of  us  will  mean  quite  an  item  to 
beekeepers  in  this  territory.  We  are  so  located  that 
we  can  make  immediate  shipment  of  any  order  the 
day  it  is  received. 

New  64-page  Catalog 

Our  new  1914  catalog  contains  double  the  pages 
of  former  editions  and  requires  extra  postage.  It 
is  filled  from  cover  to  cover  with  complete  lists  of 
goods  in  every  line  to  meet  every  requirement  of 
beekeepers.  If  you  haven't  received  a  copy  when 
you  read  this,  be  sure  to  ask  for  one.  It  will  save 
you  money. 

New  Features  for  1914 

Few  radical  changes  have  been  made  this  season. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  we  will  send  out 
with  regular  hives,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  the 
metal  telescopic  or  R  cover  with  super  cover  under- 
neath. The  side  rail  for  the  bottom-board  will  be 
extra  length  so  as  to  overcome  the  difficulty  expe- 
rienced by  some  last  season.  Improvements  have 
been  made  in  extractors.  We  shall  carry  a  very 
heavy  stock  so  that  orders  may  be  filled  with  our 
usual  promptness.    Write  us  your  needs. 


C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co. 

2146  c«itrai  Avenue  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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"Curiosity  Killed 
a  Cat. 

That  is  a  well-known  old-time  sayingr ; 
but  it  does  not  apply  to  you,  because 
You  ARE  Not  a  Cat.  It  is  safe  for 
you,  and  for  your  wife  and  your 
children,  to  want  to  know  what  is  to 
be  found  in  the  woods  and  the  fields 
around  you,  in  the  swamps  and  mea- 
dows, the  ponds  and  ditches.  Do 
not  hesitate  to  indul^^e  in  the  Joy  of 
Curiosity.  You  are  not  a  cat.  You  can 
satisfy  the  desire  to  know  by  reading 

THE  GUIDE  TO 
NATURE 


It  is  ten  cents  a  copy ; 
one  dollar  a  year. 


Address 

ArcAdtA  : 

Sound  Beach,  Connecticut 
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"ROOT" 

"PEIRCE" 

ZANESVILLE 
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Three  words  that  unlock  the  possi- 
bilities of  successful  beekeeping. 

'*ROOT  QUALITY'*  has  always 
represented  the  acme  of  perfection  in 
every  thing  pertaining  to  bees. 

"PEIRCE  SERVICE"  is  fast  be- 
coming a  synonym  for  promptness 
coupled  with  courtesy  and  ftiirness. 

ZANESVILLE- the  metropolis  of  eastern 
and  southern  Ohio^s  the  logical  distribut- 
ing-point for  the  beekeepers  of  Ohio,  West 
Vir^nia,  and  western  Pennsylvania;  and 
thofle  more  remote  can  be  served  with  a 
large  degree  of  satisfaction  on  account  of 
the  superior  shipping  facilities  of  this  city. 

Our  19U  Catalog  of  Beekeepers*  Supplies 
and  Introduction  to  Beekeeping  is  now  being 
sent  to  those  on  our  mailing-list.  If  you  have 
not  already  received  or  do  not  receive  it 
80on«  a  postal-card  request  will  insure  your 
receiving  it  without  delay. 

Prospects  for  the  coming  season  are  unusu- 
ally bright,  and  both  prudence  and  economy 
would  suggest  the  early  placing  of  your 
order. 

L  W.  Peirce,  Zanesville,  0. 

Alrdome  Mdg.,  South  Sixth  St. 


BANKING  BY  MAIL  | 

AT  4% 


Be  Sure  It  is 
Safe 

Simply  because  you  do 
not  live  close  to  this  old, 
strong  bank  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  keep 
your  money  around  the 
house,  a  prey  for  bur- 
glars and  tramps;  or 
why  invest  it  without 
receiving  experienced 
facts. 

Saviiiifs  accounts  may  be  safe- 
carried  ou  by  mail  and  bear 
4  per  cent  compound  inter- 
est. 

Our  officers  will  be  j^lad  to 
•rive  you  experienced  facts 
retrarclintr  investments. 


■SAVINGS 
i  DEPOSIT  BANKC? 


I 


MEDINA,  OHIO 


AT.  SPITZERJ>res. 

E.R.ROOT.Vice-Pres. 
, E.B.  SPITZER,  Cashien 
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ASSETS  OVER  ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS 


rOUND    A    COPY    OP    QLEANINOS    IN    THE    STBBBT ',    ▲ 
KIND  WORD  WITH  A   MORAL  TO  IT. 

I  am  yery  sorry  my  subscription  got  so  far  in 
arrears,  but  it  quite  slipped  my  notice,  and  I  should 
be  very  sorry  not  to  receive  the  paper,  as  I  am  sure 
I  owe  a  lot  to  A.  I.  Root.  I  was  just  a  man  work- 
ing for  a  wage  with  no  thought  of  bettering  myself; 
but  one  day  I  found  a  copy  of  Glbaninos  in  the 
street.  I  read  it,  got  the  bee  fever,  went  home,  and 
nearly  talked  the  good  woman  into  a  fit.  I  bought 
four  hivee  with  bees,  and  in  five  years  have  made 
100  colonies,  and,  what  is  better,  have  bought  five 
acres  of  land,  and  half  paid  for  it,  all  out  of  the 
bees.  Both  the  wife  and  myself  would  like  to  shake 
hands  with  A.  I.  Root  and  thank  him  personally  for 
the  many  good  talks  he  has  given  us  in  Our  Homes; 
but  as  that  cannot  be,  we  can  only  wish  him  many 
years  to  continue  the  good  work. 

Paki  Paki.  N.  Z.,  Feb.  19.  H.  Shbphbbd,  , 


jiii^eu  uy 
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Woodman's  Section-Fixer  i 


A  new  machine  of  pressed  -  steel 
construction  for  folding  sections 
and  putting  in  top  and  bottom 
starters  all  at  one  handling. 

With  top  and  bottom  starters  the 
comb  is  firmly  attached  to  all  four 
sides,  a  requirement  to  grade  fieincy. 
Increase  the  value  of  your  crop  this 
season  by  this  method. 

The  editor  of  the  "Beekeepers'  Re- 
view/* in  commenting  on  things  at 
the  recent  Detroit,  Mich.,  beekeep- 
ers' convention,  stated: 

It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  of 
those  who  saw  the  machine  work  that  it 
was  the  best  thing  for  the  purpose  ever 
brought  on  to  the  market. 

The  C.  &  N.  W.  Beekeepers'  convention  in  December  unanimously  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution :  '* Whereas  this  convention  has  been  impressed  by  the  exhibit  of  the 
Woodman  Combined  Section-press  and  Foundation-fastener,  and  believes  that  the  same  is  practical, 
and  a  labor-saver  for  the  bee-keepers  at  large;  Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Chicago- North  west- 
ern Beekeepers'  Association  in  convention  assembled  do  heartily  endorse  the  above  device  as  a  prac- 
tical machine  for  beekeepers  producing  comb  honey. 

"  I.  E.  Pyles,  Abthur  Stanley,  W.  B.  Blume." 

It  makes  no  difference  how  many  or  what  kind  of  fasteners  you  have,  we  want  you  to  try  this  one. 
Your  money  back  if  you  are  not  satisfied  it  is  the  be«t  on  the  market.  Send  for  specini  circular  show- 
ing 10  illustrations.  Immediate  shipments  of  all  goods:  40-page  catalog.  Price  with  one  form,  4x5 
or  4Kx4K,  $2.50;  extra  form.  15  cts.    Daisy  lamp,  25  cts.    Weight  of  outfit,  4  lbs.    Postage  extra. 

A.  G.  WOODMAN  CO..  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 


:%9S 


THALE'S  REGULATIVE  VACUUM  BEE-FEEDER 

Pleases  everywhere.  Not  a  dissatisfied  customer.  Let 
me  double  your  honey  crop  by  stimulative  feeding. 
Most  practical  method  known.  Send  55  cts.  in  stamps 
to-day  for  a  sample  feeder. 

Mesilla  Park,  N.  Nex.,  April  4.  1914. 
H,  H,  7'/iai<?.— Please  find  money  order  in   settlement  for 
feeders  I  received  on  ten  days'  ft-ee  trial.  They  feed  well.  They 
have  made  the  queens  of  the  colonies  ttiat  1  fed  start  laying. 

JOHK  ROBBINS. 

Poultney.  Vt.,  March  31, 1914. 
Harry  H.  TTiote;— Please  find  money  ordi-r  for^io.80  to  fill 
my  order  for  56  vacuum  feeders  with  M  bottles  for  the  feeders: 
ship  to  Poultney,  Rutland  Co.,  Vt..  and  oblige.  The  sample 
feeder  works  O.  K.  If  you  can  forward  them  at  earliest  con- 
venience it  will  be  appreciated.  Bees  are  quite  short  of  stores 
after  a  long  cold  winter  in  Vermont.  I  lost  4  out  of  41,  so  have 
97.  But  I  have  an  idea  that  with  57  vacuum  feeders  and  a  barrel 
of  sugar  (S50  lbs.)  they  uHU  make  good.  Twos.  Cam nf  y. 

TERMS,  CASH  WITH  ORDCII 

Samok  Feeder,  with  two  bottles  complHe.  postpaid,  $    .55 

10  Feeder*,  with  ooe  bottle  for  etch  feeder.    .  3.00 

25       ••              .       .  7.50 

50       ••              ...  15.00 

Extra  bottles  with  cork  vahre,  each .10 

H.  H.  THALE,  'SSSfX.Hin  Box  C25,  MAYWOOD,  MISSOURI 

KmaHmm  Buyers  Send  Orders  to  EsrI  M.  Nlohols,  Lyonsvllls,  Msss  i  B.  H.  Msstsrs,  Edison,  Ohio,  ond  Ho     r 
W.  Msrtin,  Now  Hollond,  Po.    Wostom  Buyers  Send  Orders  to  D.  B.  Horsporgor,  Ordwoy,  Colo. 
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KEEP  MORE  BEES,  BETTER! 

A  big  step  toward  this  goal  in  the  production  of  Comb  Honey  is  the  use 
of  the  new  Rtiichfuss  Combined  Section-Press  tnd  Foundation  Fastener.    Does 

more  and  better  work  than  any  thing  on  the  market.    Price  fSiOO,  delivered  anywhere 

in  the  United  States.    Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  k>ack.    Send  for  illua- 

trated  circular  toklay,  to 

The  Colorado  Honey  Producers'  Atsooiition,  1440  ■arfcet  Street,  Denver,  Colorade 


WILDER'S  FOUNDATION  FASTENBl 


By  which  starters  or  full  sheets  oi 
foundation  are  securely  fastened  in 
shallow  or  deep  frames ;  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  .Price  ^g;  wt.  8  lbs. 


J.  WILDER. 


CORDELK.  CEOHaU 


Eastern 

European 

Beekeepers 


You  can  receive  Root's  goods 
quickly  from   the  following 
European  shipping  points: 

Alexandria,  Egypt 
Athens,  Greece 
Bucarest,  Roumania 
Genoa,  Italy 
St.  Petersburg,  Russia 
Sofia,  Bulgaria 
Strassburg,  i.  E.,  Germany 


For  catalog  and  inquiries 
write  at  once  to     :     :     : 

Emile  Bondonneau 

Root's  General  ftaent  for  Eastern 
Europe  and  Colonies 

154  Ave.  Emile  Zola,  Paiia  15  (France) 


When  Ordering  Supplies 

remember  we  carry  a  fbH  stock  and  sell  at  the 
lowest  catalog  price.    Two  lines  of  railroad- 
Maine  Central  and  Grand  Trunk.    Prompt  ser- 
vice and  no  trucking  bills. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  MNhtlie  Fills,  Mtlll 

J.  B.  A  SON,  MsMioar 


%NAH[MOR[MOm 


-^-S! 


^^n^ 


Free 


Book 


For  beginners  or  old-timers — lots 
of  good  tips  on  raising  those  won- 
derful little  money-makers  in  this 
book  —  describes  our  complete 
line  of  bee  supplies.  Bees  help 
pay  the  grocery  bill  —  little  ex- 
penses, fascinating  pastime.  Act 
on   a   good    impulse,  start    right 


Mfg.  &  Supply  Go. 

8t.  LoulSt  Mo. 


BEE  SUPPLIES 


In  Jannsry. 


Send  your  nasse  for 
new  1 01 4  catalog  oat 

D«S«.  T,  CLIHONS  BSI  SUmV  OO^ 
1M  { — 


jiiizieu  uy 


^d'' 
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i  Keep  Well  by  Using  Well  I 

ROOT'S"  goods! 


•^ 


s 


0. 


i 


ii 


The  Very  Foundation 
of  Modem  Beekeeping 


Better  let  us  send  you  a  catalog  of  Root's,  that  you  may  be 

able  to  select  the  kind  that  will  enable  you  to 

have  a  healthy  and  prosperous  summer. 


I  The  A.  L  Root  Co..  Syracuse.  N.  Y:  I 

I  1631  West  Genesee  Street 

^^ :•: 


Beeswax  Wanted! 

We  Expect  to  Use 
SEVENTY  TONS 


of  beeswax  during  the  next  SIX  MONTHS,  and  we  have  on  hand 

^  less  than  twenty  tons.    We  offer  for  good  average  wax,  delivered 

%  at  Medina,  33  cts.  CASH,  35  cts.  TBADE.  If  you  have  any  good 

^  wax  to  sell  write  to  us  or  ship  it  by  freight.    Send  us  shipping 

%  receipt,  giving  us  gross  weight  also  net  weight  shipped.    Be  sure 

^^  to  mark  your  shipment  so  we  can  identify  it  when  received. 

i  Beeswax  Worked  into  Foundation 

%  If  you  want  your  wax  worked  into  foundation  we  are  prepared  uo 

%  do  ttds  for  you  at  inices  equal  to  those  made  by  other  standard 

U  manufacturers.   Write  for  price  if  interested.  ^ 


The  A  L  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio 


•:•: 


jiii^uu  uy 


^d'' 
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*  If  goods  are  wanted  quick,  send  to  Pouder." 

ESTABLISHED   1880 


When  You  Think  of  Bee 

Supplies,  Think  of 

Pouder 


A  very  complete  stock  of  goods  on  hand,  and  new 
arrivals  from  factory  with  an  occasional  carload  to  keep 
my  stock  complete.  Shipments  are  being  made  every 
day,  and  the  number  of  early  orders  received  is  very 
encouraging.  Numerous  orders  reached  me  during  our 
February  and  March  blizzards,  which  indicates  that  the 
beekeepers  have  confidence  in  the  coming  season. 

My  new  catalogs  have  been  distributed.  If  any  of  my 
friends  have  failed  to  receive^  theirs,  please  write  for  an- 
other. If  more  convenient  you  may  make  up  your  order 
from  the  Root  Catalog — our  prices  being  identical.  For 
veiy  large  orders  at  one  shipment,  write  for  an  estimate, 
and  I  can  save  you  something  by  following  the  factory 
schedule. 

1  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  my  friends  as  to  how 
bees  are  wintering  and  springing,  and  as  to  prospects  for 
clover. 


Walter  &  Pouder 

878  Mass.  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
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Indicate  on  a  postal  which  of  the 
catalogs  named  below  you  are  In- 
terested in  ===  They  ara  Yours  for  the  Asking. 

CATALOG  A.— BEE-SUPPLIES,  listing  every  thing  a  beekeeper  needs  for  his  bees. 
Our  ffoocU  are  all  "  Root  Quality,"  and  we  can  taye  you  time  and  freight  expenae  in  gettinc 
them.    Let  us  ftimiah  you  with  an  estimate  on  your  needs  fbr  the  season. 

CATALOG  B.—BEES  AND  QUEENS.  Mr.  M.  H.  Hunt  has  charge  of  our  queen- 
reariny  apiary.  We  specialise  in  choice  Italian  queens,  three-banded  and  golden,  and  bees 
by  the  pound.    Orders  filled  in  rotation  as  receiTed. 

CATALOG  C— BERRY  SUPPLIES.  We  carry  a  ftiU  stocic  of  standard  quart  baslcets 
and  16-quart  crates.    BEESWAX  WANTED. 


M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON,  510  North  Cedar  Street,  UNSIN6,  MICHIGAN 


P 


ATE NTS 


£6 

YCAIIS' 

PRACnCK 


Cbjui.  J.  Wllllamiton.  McLAChlen  BaildUur.  Comer 
Tentb  and  G  Sts..  Washikoiom.  D.  C. 

In  Patent  Pal»iH  Counsal  of 


OfllM  and  Courts 


Tho  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


New  England  Beekeepers 

M^wry  THiA^  iia  Stappli^s 

New  Goods       Factory  Prices       Save  Frelfht 

CULL  &  WILLIAMS  CO. 
Providence.  R.  1. 


will  need  bees  or  supplies 
during  tlie  coming  season. 
We  can  save  you  money.  Our  catalog,  which 
is  free,  will  show  you.     Italian  queens,  $1.10. 

I.  J.  Stringham,  105  Park  Place,  It.  Y. 

AplarlM.  OUn  Cov«,  L.  I. 


Are  Your  Bees  Short  of  Stores? 

We  have  candF  in  large  paper  pie-plates 
just  right  for  late  winter  and  early  spring 

feeding.    Write  for  prices. 

We  carry  a  full  line  of  supplies  at  all  times. 

H.  JKPSON* 


lat  Prions  Siroot 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


Beekeepers'  Supplies 


Our  1914  64-page  catalog 
ready  to  mail  you  free.  .  . 
Can  make  prompt  shipment 
of  regular-stock  goods,  as 
we  have  a  good  supply  of  The  A.  I.  Root 
Co/s  goods  on  hand.  The  rush  season  will  soon 
be  on  hand.  Our  freight  facilities  are  good. 
Small  Mckages  we  ran  ruflh  through  by  parcel 
post.  Express  rates  are  much  lower  now  also. 
Let  us  quote  you.  Let  us  hear  flrom  you.  Bees- 
wax taken  in  exchange  for  supplies  or  cash. 

JOHN  NKBKL  A  SON  SUPPLY  CO. 

High  Hill,  Montgomoffy  Co^  Mo. 


**Grl|gt  Savtt  You  Frtight* 


TOLEDO 


'Criflflt  Savtt  You  Frtlght'' 

With  four  carloads  of  new  g^oods  on  hand,  we  are  now  better  prepared  for  the  rush  than 

ever.     But  don't  wait  to  be  in  the  RUSH.     Send  your  order  in  now, 

and  have  the  g^oods  on  hand,  ready  for  use. 

New  Illustrated  Oatalog  of  60  Pages 

We  want  one  in  every  beekeeper's  hands.     Send  postal  for  one  to-day.     It  is  free. 
WhHe-olover  Extracted  Honey  Wanted,  also  Beeswax 

in  exchange  for  supplies.     It  will  be  to  your  interest  to  get  in  touch  and  keep  in 

touch  with  us. 


S.  J.  QRIQQS  A  CO., 


26  NORTH  KRIK  STRUT, 


TOLKDO,  OHIO 
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I  y..25^S!g1^°jr— "LEWIS  SECTIONS!"  | 

;$  TherQ  are  many  Bubjects  on  which  no  two  beekeepers  can  agree;  but  here  is  one  they  can  agree      •:*: 

•;;:  on.     They  all  acknowledge  that  Lewis  Sections  are  the  best  to  be  had — that  they  excel  in  quality      •:% 

llli  and  workmanship;  and  when  you  say  Quality  and  Workmanship  you  have  said  all  there  is  to  be 

•y,  said  about  a  honey-section.  •:•: 

:$  Let  us  take  you  with  ua  through  the  different  operations  and  show  you  how  Lewis  Sections  are 

:•:•  really  made.  v.* 

:'•:•  First  the  material,  which  is  the  best  Wisconsin  white  bssswood  that  can  be  obtained,  is  bought  by 

:•.••  an  experienced  buyer  by  the  carload — millions  of  feet  of  it.     It  arrives  at  the  Lewis  factory  in  the      << 

:•:•  board,  and  is  sorted  as  carefully  as  a  woman  picks  over  strawberries. 

:•:•  The  best  boards  are  then  sent  on  their  buzzing  journey  through  the  factory ;  fed  through  a  planer 

:':*  watched  over  bv  a  veteran  in  the  business ;  sawed  up  into  correct  thicknesses  and  lengths  and  run 

through  a  polisher,  the  sandpaper  polishing  both  ways  of  the  grain. 

:•;•  Then  the  particular  work  commences.     Mere  is  where  the  intricate  machinery  gets  the  strips,      *.:> 

:•:•  rabbets  them,  scores  them,  dovetails  them,  and  then  the  finished  sections  are  packed  away.     But 

:•>  the  secret  is  here:  This  delicate  machinerv  is  cared  for  like  a  trotting  horse.     The  Lewis  section      :•:• 

:•:•  foreman  has  been  watching  it,  caring  for  it,  keeping  it  right  for  the  past  thirty  years.  :•:• 

He  la  StUl  on  the  Job  Making  Lewis  Sections  for  you. 

•:•:  No  matter  what  Hives,  what  Frames,  what  Supers,  and  what  not  you  use, 

Insist  on  Lewis  Sections 

:$  Every  crate  going  out  with  the  Lewis  name  means  something  tQ  you.     Here  is  what  one  of  our 

I'l'  customers  has  just  written  us : 

:*:'  "  We  have  been  using  the  G.  B.  Lewis  Company's  No.  1  Sections  for  several  years,  :<: 

:•:•  and  have  a  fevf  of  other  makes,  but  find  the  Lewis  goods  the  best.    We  have  put  up 

:•:•  about  80,000  sections  so  far  this  seseon,  and  have  not  found  one  section  in  the  lot 

:*:•  that  was  not  perfect.     We  find  they  fold  perfectly,  and  hold  together  where  some  of 

I'l'  the  other  makes  come  apart.     We  use  the  Rauchfuss  Combined  Section-Press  and  :•.• 

:•:•  Foundation-Fastener  with  Dadant's  Foundation." 

I   G.  D.  Lewis  Coinpany,  SuS^ofbctor^.  Watei^  | 

Thirty  Distributing  Houses.    .     Send  for  the  name  of  the  one  nearest  to  you. 

4»|ntM|M|ni..tiin|M|.i.i.|.|ut..i»|.4.4.t..|..t.|.4..|.i..|..|Mt..|.i.|..|.|n|M|.ini.4.i.4..|^ 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  IT? 

THE 

:    N^  American  Bee  Journal 


The  American  Bee  Jottmal  is  getting  better  each  month. 
T  read  and  reread  the  articles  about  Prance,  Europe,  New 
Zealand,  Japan,  and  other  countries.  A  good  many  of  us 
beekeepers  will  never  be  able  to  visit  these  countries,  and 
I  think  these  articles  make  a  big  improvement  in  the 
American  Bee  Journal  I  hope  they  will  continue  to  come 
each  month. 

Rt.  8,  Box  19,  Riverside,  Iowa.  Wm.  Zah8,  Jb. 


NEW  Editor    NEW  Cover    NEW  Manager 

Select  Material  niuatrated 

Fk*ee  Sample  Copy  $1.00  a  Year 

a  p.  DADANT  DR.  C.  C.  MILLIE 


American  Dee  Journal,  Hamilton,  Illinois 

J^.t.|.f  |n|M|..|.^.f..|..|..fM|..|n|..|M|..|..|.f.^M|M|,.|..|M|MfM|M|.4..|,.|,.|M|..|.^„^^^^^  |   f  f ■  .f  .f  f  I  f   |    |  f\ 
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EDITORIALS 


The  American  Bee  Journal  thinks  Dr. 
Miller  is  a  half  century  younger  than  he 
says  he  is,  viz.,  38  instead  of  83.  If  any 
man  is  young  in  spite  of  his  years,  Dr. 
Miller  is  that  man. 


We  stop  the  press  to-day.  May  13,  to  an- 
nounce the  successful  arrival  of  the  first 
carload  of  300  colonies  of  bees  from  Apa- 
lachicola,  having  been  en  route  (thanks  to 
the  railroad  companies)  only  five  days.  Ev- 
ery colony,  thanks  also  to  our  good  friend 
M.  J.  Deyell,  who  came  with  the  bees,  is,  so 
far  as  investigated,  in  good  order.  Further 
particulars  in  our  next  issue. 

The  National  Net-Weight  Law 

The  reader's  attention  is  directed  to  the 
article  on  national  and  State  laws  regarding 
the  net  weight  on  honey,  on  page  385  of  this 
issue.  Every  one  who  has  honey  for  sale 
(and  that,  of  course,  means  most  beekeep- 
ers)   should  read  this  very  carefully. 


Cartoons  for  Gleanings 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  to  our  read- 
ers that  we  have  engaged  one  of  the  best 
cartoonists  in  the  United  States — Donahey, 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer — to  make  a 
set  of  pictures  for  Gleanings.  Mr.  Donar 
hey  is  a  back-lot  beekeeper.  He  has  kept 
bees  long  enough  to  acquire  a  good  working 
knowledge  of  the  business,  especially  back- 
lot  beekeeping.  We  have  already  received 
a  series  of  his  cartoons ;  and  to  say  they  are 
rich  is  putting  it  mildly.  They  will  begin 
in  our  next  issue. 


Beekeeping  in  Alaska 

It  requires  somewhat  of  a  stretch  of  the 
imagination  to  think  of  flowers  and  bees  in 
Ala^a;  but  the  flowers  and  bees  are  there 
nevertheless.  We  give  herewith  a  clipping 
from  the  New  York  World  of  October  20, 
sent  us  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Cook. 

Fairbanks,  Alaska,  Oct.  18. — Two  hives  loaded 
with  bees  hare  arrived  here,  the  first  ever  shipped  to 
the  interior  of  Alaska.  They  are  for  Mrs.  Bd  Wick- 
ersham  and  Ifrs.  M.  M.  Truxtun,  who  will  experi- 


ment in  bee  culture.  The  fields  and  gardens  in  the 
Tanana  Valley  abound  in  flowers  from  the  middle  of 
Kay  until  the  early  part  of  September,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved bee  culture  will  be  a  success  here. 

Two  different  copies  of  Gleanings  have 
been  going  to  Alaska  regularly,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  nucleus  started  by  the 
two  colonics  mentioned  in  the  clipping 
above  may  be  increased  as  time  goes  on. 
Who  can  give  us  further  particulars  in  re- 
gard to  possibilities  in  Alaska? 


Correction;     Bees     Wintered    Well 
Around  Philadelphia 

In  our  April  15th  issue,  p.  282,  editorial 
department,  we  stated  that  the  bees  had 
wintered  quite  well  all  over  the  country 
except  in  the  vicinity  around  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  F.  Hahman,  of  that  city.  Secretary  of 
the  Philadelphia  Beekeepers'  Association, 
says  that  the  bees  never  wintered  better, 
and  wondered  where  we  secured  our  infor- 
mation. We  saw  a  couple  of  letters  from 
parties  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia  early 
in  the  season,  stating  that  they  were  fearful 
there  would  be  a  severe  loss  in  and  about 
the  city,  owing  to  the  cold  weather,  and  it 
looked  like  it  at  the  time. 


Beekeeping  in  Brazil 

Brasilianische  Bienenpflege,  publish- 
ed in  the  GFerman  language  at  Porto  Alegre, 
Brazil,  publishes  an  account  of  our  experi- 
ment with  shipping  bees  to  Florida,  in  its 
February  number,  and  has  the  following  to 
say: 

It  is  quite  a  distance  from  Medina  to  Florida,  but 
thus  far  the  experiment  seems  to  have  been  success- 
ful, and  it  seems  to  us  that  our  German  beekeepers 
might  well  consider  this  matter  of  migratory  bee- 
keeping, which  could  be  practiced  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  this  country  as  well. 

It  may  interest  some  of  our  readers  to 
know  that,  while  the  Portuguese  language  is 
the  official  language  of  Brazil,  the  German 
language  is  spoken  almost  exclusively  in  the 
southern  part  of  that  country,  where  there 
are  extensive  German  settlements,  and,  inci- 
dentally, a  large  number  of  German  bee- 
keepers. 
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The  fact  that  beekeeping  pays  in  Brazil, 
and  that  the  industry  has  developed  to  a 
considerable  extent,  would  seem  to  be  prov- 
en by  the  existence  of  a  number  of  bee- 
I  apers,  the  one  mentioned  above  being  in 
its  16th  year,  and  also  by  a  number  of  bee- 
keepers' associations.  Brasilianiache  Bie- 
nenpflege  is  the  organ  of  the  "  Syndicate 
Apicola  Rio  Grandense,"  and  is  edited  by 
Profesor  Emil  Schenk,  who  also  has  charge 
of  the  apicultural  section  of  the  Brazilian 
Department  of  Agriculture.  He  has  done  a 
jrreat  deal  to  develop  modem  beekeeping  in 
that  wonderful  country. 

Some    Honey ;    a  Crop   of    540,000 
Lbs.  by  One  Man 

Mr.  Emilio  Hernandez,  of  Cienfuegos, 
Cuba,  has  on  hand  a  crop  of  850  barrels  of 
honey,  or,  more  exactly,  45,000  gallons.  At 
12  lbs.  per  gallon  this  would  make  540,000 
lbs.  or  270  tons.  Perliaps  Mr.  Hernandez 
will  be  willing  to  tell  us  something  about 
his  extensive  operations  in  Cuba.  We  do 
not  know  whether  he  produced  these  850 
barrels  in  one  season  or  not;  but  we  infer 
that  he  did.  Apparently  his  problem  is  not 
so  much  to  produce  a  crop  as  to  sell  it. 

Perhaps  we  ought  not  to  stir  up  a  hor- 
ret's  nest;  but  just  suppose  there  were  a 
few  hundred  beekeepers  in  the  tropics  like 
Mr.  Hernandez,  and  that  we  had  free  trade. 
Free  trade  or  protection,  we  do  not  imagine, 
we  have  any  need  to  fear  very  greatly,  be- 
cause we  h&ve  nearly  free  trade  as  it  is  on 
honey,  and,  moreover,  we  do  not,  and  prob- 
ably will  never  have  a  few  hundred  or  even 
a  dozen  beekeepers  who  will  produce  850 
barrels  in  a  season. 


Prospects  for  this  Season 

With  one  or  two  exceptions  the  reports 
of  wintering  have  been  most  excellent 
throughout  the  country.  The  spring  has 
been  favorable,  and  rains  have  been  fre- 
quent enough  to  keep  the  soil  for  clovers 
sufficiently  moist.  *  But  it  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  in  our  locality,  at  least,  the  clovers  are 
not  as  promising  as  they  were  a  year  ago; 
that  is  to  say,  they  are  not  as  abundant,  but 
there  may  be  enough  to  take  care  of  the  bee 
season  later  on.  There  is  no  reason,  how- 
ever, to  suppose  there  will  not  be  a  fair 
crop  of  clover.  Some  of  the  heaviest  honey 
years  have  been  when  clover  app>eared  to  be 
very  scarce ;  but  there  have  been  other  years 
when  clover  was  everywhere,  and  yet  not 
much  honey. 

Some  very  fine  crops  of  orange  honey 
have  been  secured  in  Florida.  One  crop, 
by  Prof.  E.  G.  Baldwin,  of  Deland,  Fla.,  if 


we  may  judge  from  a  liberal  sample  sent  us, 
is  some  of  the  finest  orange  we  ever  tasted ; 
in  fact,  we  should  call  it  pure  orange  honey. 
Prof.  Baldwin  will  have  no  trouble  in  dis- 
posing of  it.  

A  New  Bee  Journal  in  Porto  Rico 

The  first  few  numbers  of  El  Apicultor, 
the  organ  of  the  Porto  Rico  Beekeepers' 
Association,  have  just  been  received,  the 
first  number  of  which  pablishes  a  letter 
written  by  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  dated  Decem- 
ber 11, 1913,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  which 
he  promises  to  assist  the  said  association  in 
any  way  that  he  possibly  can.  Dr.  Phillips 
expresses  the  opinion  that  the  island  of 
Porto  Rico  offers  a  wonderful  opportunity 
for  the  beekeeper,  and  that  the  formation  of 
the  society  will  undoubtedly  help  to  pro- 
mote the  industry. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Van  Leenhoff  is  the  editor  of 
the  above-mentioned  paper,  and  the  said 
gentleman  is  likewise  the  President  of  the 
Porto  Rico  Beekeepers'  Association,  which 
has  been  incorporated  as  a  branch  of  the 
National  Beekeepers'  Association  of  this 
country. 

Beekeeping  has  developed  in  Porto  Rico 
in  a  most  wonderful  manner  within  the  last 
ten  years,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
formation  of  this  association  and  the  publi- 
cation of  El  Apictdtor  will  help  very  mate- 
rially to  further  the  interests  of  the  Porto 
Rico  beekeepers. 


Marchant's  Scheme  of  Transferring 
Not  an  Entire  Success 

On  pages  345  and  346  of  our  issue  for 
May  1  we  illustrated  and  described  the  A. 
B.  Marchant  scheme  of  transferring  bees 
from  box  hives  into  movable-frame  hives 
on  a  plan  that  involved  but  little  labor  on 
the  part  of  the  beekeeper.  This  scheme  at 
first  worked  out  all  right  for  Mr.  Marchant ; 
but  later  on  it  failed  so  many  times  that  he 
cannot  now  reconmiend  it  without  at  least 
some  modification,  and  has  so  advised  us. 
Our  readers  will,  therefore,  take  notice  and 
be  governed  accordingly. 

We  were  somewhat  skeptical,  but  as  the 
scheme  had  worked  out  all  right  up  to  that 
time  we  thought  it  worth  giving  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  difficulty  seems  to  be  that  the  queen 
will  not  go  above  in  all  cases.  Her  failure  to 
do  this,  of  course,  would  make  the  scheme  a 
failure. 

If  more  of  our  correspondents  would  be 
frank  enough  to  admit  that  some  of  their 
new  schemes,  after  being  tried  out  on  a 
larger  scale,  are  not  a  success,  it  would  be 
better  for  the  beekeeping  public.    Perhaps 
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the  more  critical  ones  will  say  that  it  would 
be  better  if  the  editor  would  go  slower  be- 
fore giving  them  to  the  world;  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  that  would  be  correct.  But  very 
often  a  discussion  of  these  new  and  some- 
times not  thoroughly  tried-out  schemes  de- 
velops a  plan  that  finally  proves  to  be  a  suc- 
cess. In  this  particular  case  Mr.  Marchant 
has  modified  the  plan,  and  later  on  will  de- 
scribe it. 

Second  Annual  Report  of  the  State 
Bee  Inspector 

With  the  second  annual  report  on  in- 
spection in  Iowa,  the  State  Inspector,  Mr. 
Frank  C.  Pellett,  has  incorporated  the  pa- 
pers read  at  the  second  annual  convention 
held  in  Des  Moines,  December  10,  11,  and 
12.  The  report  as  a  whole  is  a  great  credit 
to  Mr.  Pellett,  and  will  do  an  inunense 
amount  of  good  throughout  the  whole  State. 

Mr.  Pellett  makes  the  point  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  report,  more  than  one 
farmer  out  of  every  eight  in  Iowa  keeps 
bees,  but  that  the  average  value  per  farm 
was  only  $17.88  in  1910.  However,  most 
of  the  extensive  beekeepers  of  the  State  do 
not  reside  on  farms,  and  were,  therefore, 
not  enumerated. 

Referring  to  the  inspection,  311  apiaries 
were  visited,  and  disease  was  found  in  140. 
The  total  number  of  colonies  inspected  was 
6973;  total  number  diseased,  483.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  those  found  diseased 
have  been  treated  by  the  owner.  In  this 
connection  Mr.  Pellett  strongly  emphasizes 
the  value  of  educational  work. 

A  good  description  of  the  various  dis- 
eases is  given,  including  the  disease  sac- 
brood.  There  has  been  some  inquiry  from 
our  readers  of  late  in  regard  to  this  disease, 
and  there  seems  to  be  some  misunderstand- 
ing. We  are,  therefore,  copying  here  the 
symptoms  of  sacbrood  given  by  Dr.  G.  F. 
White,  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  as  published  on  page  15  of  the 
report. 

The  strenjfth  of  a  colony  in  which  sacbrood  i€ 
present  i«  frequently  not  noticeably  diminished. 
When  the  brood  is  badly  infected,  however,  the  colo- 
ny naturally  becomep  appreciably  weakened  thereby. 
The  brood  dies  after  the  time  of  capping.  The  dead 
larvae  are,  therefore,  always  found  extended  length- 
wise in  the  cell,  and  lying  with  the  dorsal  side 
against  the  lower  wall.  It  is  not  usual  to  find  many 
larvte  dead  of  this  disease  in  uncapped  cells.  Such 
brood,  however,  had  been  uncapped  by  the  bees  after 
it  died.  In  this  disease  the  cappings.are  frequently 
punctured  by  the  beee.  Occasionally  a  capping  has 
a  hole  through  it,  indicating  that  the  capping  had 
never  been  completed.  A  larva  dead  of  this  diseas^e 
loses  it£  normal  color  and  assumes  at  first  a  slightly 
yellowish  tint.  *'  Brown  "  is  the  most  characteristic 
appearance  assumed  by  the  larva  during  its  decay. 
Various  shades  are  observed.  The  term  **  gray " 
might  sometimes  appropriately  be  used  to  designate 


it.  The  form  of  the  larva  dead  of  this  disease 
changes  much  less  than  it  does  in  foul  brood.  Tbe 
body  wall  is  not  easily  broken  as  a  rule.  On  this 
account,  often  the  entire  larva  can  be  removed  from 
the  cell  intact.  The  content  of  this  sac-like  larva  is 
more  or  less  watery.  The  head  end  is  usually  turned 
markedly  upward.  The  dried  larva  or  scale  is  easily 
removed  from  the  lower  side  wall.  There  is  practi- 
cally no  odor  to  the  brood-combs. 

Along  the  line  of  treatment  the  shaking 
method  is  given  for  American  foul  brood, 
with  some  modifications.  For  European 
foul  brood,  requeening  with  pure  Italian 
stock  is  recommended,  and  the  shaking  plan 
is  also  given,  being  recommended  by  Dr.  E. 
F.  PhiUips. 

Our  Apalachicola  Proposition ;  Four 

Carloads  of  Bees  to  Come  Back 

firom  One  Sent  Down 

The  last  reports  from  our  men  in  the 
field  at  Apalachicola,  Fla.,  go  to  show  that 
we  shall  certainly  make  an  increase  of  three 
carloads  of  bees  from  the  one  sent  down 
last  November,  and  a  strong  probability  of 
an  additional  car,  or  four  cars  in  all.  The 
first  car  starts  May  8  by  way  of  the  river, 
Bainbridge,  Ga.,  and  Cincinnati.  If  it 
makes  schedule  time  it  will  arrive  at  Medina 
on  t  he  13th.  The  next  two  or  three  carloads 
will  start  May  20  or  22.  One  man  will  ac- 
company the  first  car  and  two  men  the  next 
two  or  three.  Unfortunately  the  backward 
season  in  Apalachicola  rendered  it  impossi- 
ble to  move  the  first  car  in  time  to  get  much 
of  the  fruit-bloom  in  and  about  Medina;  so 
we  have  had  to  scratch  around  to  find  bees 
locally  to  take  care  of  orchards  in  this  vicin- 

ity. 

Our  boys  have  been  able  to  secure  a  fair 
crop  of  honey,  possibly  enough  to  pay  the 
freight  on  the  bees  back.  But  of  this  wc 
shall  speak  more  positively  later. 

The  question  may  be  asked  whether  our 
scheme  of  moving  bees  south  for  increase 
and  honey,  to  Apalachicola,  has  been  a  suc- 
cess. As  yet  we  are  unable  to  give  a  definite 
answer.  If  we  bring  back  four  carloads  of 
bees  and  twenty  barrels  of  honey,  the  bees 
arriving  in  fjood  condition,  the  venture  will 
pay  out  well,  without  question ;  but 

There's  many  a  slip 
'Twixt  cup  and  lip. 

There  are  6000  new  combs  just  drawn 
from  full  sheets  of  foundation.  While  they 
have  all  been  wired  they  will  not  stand  a 
trip  of  this  kind  of  some  1200  miles  like  old 
combs.  If  the  weather  should  prove  to  be 
extremely  warm  while  the  bees  are  on  the 
way,  and  if  there  should  be  poor  connec- 
tions, we  might  lose  a  considerable  number 
of  bees  on  account  of  these  new  combs  melt- 
ing down.     All  of  them,  however,  will  be 
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extracted  so  as  to  leave  but  very  little  honey 
in  thena — barely  enough  to  carry  the  bees 
through  to  Medina. 

To  keep  the  bees  cool  there  is  nothing  like 
having  plenty  of  water  at  hand.  There  will 
be  a  barrel  of  water  in  each  car,  and  these 
barrels  will  be  replenished  as  often  as  they 
become  empty.  Past  experience  has  shown 
that  a  carload  of  bees  will  use  up  a  large 
amount  of  water — four  or  five  barrels,  per- 
haps, to  the  trip.  If  we  can  keep  the  bees 
cool  by  spraying*  or  "wet  blanketing" 
them,  and  if  we  can  make  good  connections 
all  along  the  route,  it  is  safe  to  conclude 
the  bees  will  get  through  in  good  order.  In 
the  mean  time  we  are  getting  in  connection 
with  all  the  railroad  people  along  the  route 
to  see  that  there  is  no  delay.  While  the  cars 
are  moving  there  is  no  trouble  to  keep  the 
bees  cool;  but  when  they  stop  for  a  few 
hours  in  midday  the  man  in  charge  is  kept 
busy  in  watering  the  bees. 

The  cars  are  to  be  hooked  on  as  close  to 
the  locomotive  as  possible  so  as  to  avoid 
some  of  the  bumping  and  to  keep  the  bees 
out  of  the  sulphurous  smoke  as  much  as 
possible  when  going  through  tunnels. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  men  en  route 
with  the  bees  will  have  a  Pullman-car  trip. 
They  will  have  to  be  up  with  the  bees  almost 
night  and  day  to  repair  staging  when  an  oc- 
casional bump  jars  it  loose,  and  to  fix  the 
screens  and  give  the  bees  water  whenever 
they  get  hot.  All  kinds  of  weather,  cinders, 
locomotive  smoke,  rain  and  shine,  hot  and 
chilly  weather,  cold  lunches — all  this  is  hard 
on  the  men,  and  of  course  it  means  extra 
time  allowances.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  there 
are  some  heavy  expenses  in  connection  with 
a  proposition  of  this  kind ;  and  the  average 
beekeeper  should  go  slow  about  making 
such  a  venture  unless  he  can,  from  a  finan- 
cial point  of  view,  stand  a  loss.  If  he  moves 
all  his  bees  south  and  then  loses  50  per  cent 
of  them  in  moving  back,  even  though  he 
does  make  a  good  increase,  he  would  lose 
out. 

In  our  case  we  have  one  more  bridge  to 
cross,  and  that  is  to  get  the  bees  north  in 
good  condition.  We  shall  be  wiser  and  per- 
haps sadder  by  our  next  issue. 

It  is  proper  to  say  in  this  connection  that 
the  average  northern  man,  even  though  he 
has  had  a  large  amount  of  experience  in 
keeping  bees  will  probably  fail  the  first  year 
after  going  south,  for  the  reason  that  con- 
ditions are  so  very  different.  In  our  case  we 
put  a  man  in  charge,  Mr.  J.  E.  Marchant, 
who  was  born  and  had  been  reared  in  Apa- 
lachicola,  and  who,  under  his  father,  A.  B., 
had  a  very  large  experience  in  managing 
beeyards  on  Iho  Apalachicola  River  before 
he  went  north.    It  takes  a  man  of  experi- 


ence, both  in  the  North  and  South,  to  make 
a  scheme  of  this  kind  work  out. 

If  we  make  a  success  of  the  plan  this 
year,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  do  as  well  or 
better  another  year,  because  conditions  this 
winter  have  been  unfavorable.  The  cool 
months  of  February  and  March  gave  Mr. 
Marchant  the  blues.  He  had  set  his  stakes 
for  three  carloads  of  bees  and  twenty  bar- 
rels of  honey ;  but  when  the  whole  of  Feb- 
ruary turned  out  to  be  so  cold,  and  the  fore 
part  of  March  being  but  little  better,  he  be- 
gan to  be  discouraged.  But  he  made  up  his 
mind  that  the  plan  would  have  to  succeed. 
So  he  has  been  crowding  the  queens  by 
every  means  possible  during  the  good 
weather  we  did  have.*  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  unfavorable  February  and  March  we 
should  probably  have  had  all  the  bees  up 
here  in  time  to  catch  the  apple-bloom.  As 
it  was,  Mr.  Marchant  thought  it  best  to 
catch  the  two  tupelo  flows  and  then  move 
north.  "" 

The  boys  have  been  busy  during  the  bad 
weather  in  making  up  hives  and  frames, 
and  putting  in  foundation.  No  one  knows, 
except  the  one  who  has  tried  it,  that  the 
nailing  together  and  putting  sheets  of 
foundation  in  some  6000  metal-spaced  Hoff- 
man frames  is  no  small  job.  No  one  man 
can  do  it  in  a  month.  In  fact,  it  took  an 
average  of  three  men  to  do  all  the  nailing 
and  painting  when  they  could  not  work  the 
bees,  between  two  and  three  months.  They 
nailed  and  painted  500  hives  with  covers  and 
bottoms,  and  500  three-frame  nuclei.  Each 
colony  and  nucleus  will  be  supplied  with  a 
queen — not  of  our  own  rearing,  but  of  the 
rearing  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Marchant,  the  father 
of  the  junior  Marchant  managing  our  bees. 
It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  we  must  charge 
up  against  the  Apalachicola  proposition 
queens,  sugar  for  feeding,  gasoline,  launch 
rental,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  labor 
as  well  as  freight ;  but  as  it  would  have  cost 
us  nearly  as  much  to  put  the  stuff  together 
and  paint  it  at  our  Medina  factory,  we  will 
credit  up  this  cost  when  the  bees  arrive  in 
Medina. 

There  is  one  more  item  of  expense,  and 
that  is  platforms  to  hold  the  hives,  and 
hnildinfifs  to  house  the  men  during  the  bad 
weather ;  interest  and  depreciation.  No  one 
should  get  the  idea  that  there  is  big  money 
in  moving  bees  south  for  increase  and 
honey.  There  are  some  big  risks  as  well  as 
expenses. 

*  He  has  been  crowding  his  queens  so  hard  in 
brood-rearinf?  that  many  of  them  are  failing,  and  the 
heee  are  superseding.  When  we  consider  the  fact 
that  the  bees  have  increased  from  275  colonies,  not 
overly  strong,  to  800  fair  colonies,  and  500  three- 
frame  nuclei,  we  can  readily  vnderstand  why  the 
queens  are  beginning  to  fail  and  the  bees  to  s;nper- 
sede  them. 
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Smith  gets  50  pounds  of  honey  per  colo- 
ny ;  Jones  gets  60  pounds.  What  per  cent 
i^reater  success  has  one  than  the  other  T  I 
venture  the  guess  that  there  isn't  a  man 
connected  with  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  who  can 
give  the  correct  answer  in  less  than  ten 
words-  Nor  a  woman  either.  [The  answer 
seems  easy  enough.  What  is  the  "  catch  ''t 
Wo  do  not  catch  on. — Ed.] 

Terbt  and  wife  use  3^^  gallons  of  honey 
a  year,  p.  280.  That's  1%  gallons  each.  I 
use  Sy^  gallons  a  year  for  my  morning 
drink  alone.  All  the  same,  you're  right  that 
it  would  give  honey  a  boom  if  all  would  use 
as  much  as  the  Terrys.  It  would  take  for 
the  United  States  about  2,000,000,000  lbs. 
My  only  reason  for  using  honey  instead  of 
sugar  in  my  drink  is  that  it  is  better  for 
health,  and  I'm  fairly  long  on  health. 

D.  M.  MacDokald,  British  Bee  Journal, 
72,  questions  calling  worker-bee  "  fellows," 
I  suspect  because  they  are  females.  The 
Standard  dictionary  gives  as  the  first  defi- 
nition of  feUow:  "A  person  or  individual: 
a  term  of  familiarity  applied  to  almost  any 
person  of  the  male  sex,  and  occasionally  to 
a  woman."  That  ought  to  let  in  worker- 
bees,  especially  where  "  votes  for  women  " 
have  given  women  equal  fellowship  with 
men.  But  when  our  Scotch  friend,  speaking 
of  the  Americanisms  of  an  author,  says, 
''  His  roof  is  a  '  lid,'  his  flightboard  an 
'  apron,'  and  he  speaks  of  the  *  Porter ' 
*  escaping  bees,' "  I'd  like  to  have  him  name 
the  author.  A  roof  is  always  called  a  "  cov- 
er "  here,  and  I've  never  seen  either  of  the 
three  terms  he  quotes  in  American  writing, 
although  I  have  seen  "  lid  "  in  British  writ- 
ing. 

"  Bees  can  carry  a  blight  of  any  kind," 
p.  300.  I  wonder.  "Active  hold-over  cankers 
exude  a  sticky  ooze,  attractive  to  insects, 
....  and  any  insects  visiting  such  can- 
kers will  become  covered  with  the  germs," 
p.  299.  Now,  did  you  ever  see  bees  visiting 
such  cankers  T  Don't  they  go  straight  for 
the  blossoms  and  alight  nowhere  elseT  You 
know  well  that  bees  are  strongly  inclined  to 
stick  to  the  same  flower  or  other  source  of 
sweets.  Now,  suppose  a  bee  should  visit  a 
canker;  wouldn't  it  keep  on  visiting  can- 
kers? so  Where's  the  chance  of  carrying  in- 
fection to  trees  with  no  canker t  [You  are 
taking  our  language  too  literally.  Bees  will 
have  little  occasion  to  visit  a  sticky  ooze, 
even  though  it  might  be  very  attractive  to 
other  insects.  What  we  meant  to  say  was 
that  bees  might  carry  blight  if  it  were  where 


they  would  be  likely  to  come  in  contact  with 
it  We  will  admit  we  are  not  well  informed 
on  the  subject  of  blight;  but  twig  blight  and 
pear  blight  could  be,  and  are,  carried  by 
bees,  and  in  a  form  that  might  flnd  lodg- 
ment in  blossoms. — Ed.] 

"  The  occurrence  of  swarms,  going  into 
other  hives  that  have  just  swarmed  "  is  men- 
tioned, p.  293,  as  "  not  ooDMnon."  With  me 
it  was  painfully  common  when  a  number  of 
swarms  issued  on  the  same  day  with  clipped 
queens.  The  bees  not  being  allowed  to  go 
off  with  their  queen,  likely  preferred  to 
return  to  some  other  hive  than  their  own, 
and  the  swarmy  noise  at  other  hives  attract- 
ed them.  One  day  I  had  a  case  of  that  kind. 
I  moved  the  hive  to  a  new  place,  and  the 
bees  soon  found  it.  Then'  I  put  it  on  a 
wheelbarrow  and  trundled  it  about.  As  long 
as  I  kept  on  the  go  it  was  all  right,  but 
whenever  I  stopped  the  bees  found  it  again. 
[The  reason  it  was  "  painfully  common  " 
was  doubtless  because  when  it  did  come,  it 
came  in  a  painfully  inconvenient  time.  We 
have  had  for  years  something  like  500  colo- 
nies in  and  near  Medina,  and  the  occurrence 
of  swarming  bees  going  into  other  hives  is 
not  conunon  with  us.  As  we  do  not  clip 
queens,  because  many  of  our  customers 
prefer  them  undipped,  it  may  be  that  this 
explains  the  difference. — Ed.] 

On  page  283  there  seems  a  desire  to 
discover  some  artificial  pollen  that  will  work 
out  just  the  same  as  natural  pollen.  May 
be  that  would  be  no  real  gain.  0.  0.  Pop- 
pleton  says,  p.  281,  "  My  problem  is  not  so 
much  to  encourage  brood-rearing  as  to  keep 
it  down,"  and  in  Geniiany  "  late-breeders  " 
are  in  general  preferred  to  "early-breed- 
ers." If  we  could  get  a  colony  a  month  in 
advance  of  others  in  brood-rearing,  it  is  just 
possible  it  might  fall  below  the  others  in  its 
season's  storing.  [Perhaps  with  the  North- 
em  beekeeper  there  would  be  no  real  gain 
by  artificial  stimulation;  but  in  the  case  to 
which  we  were  referring,  inciting  bees  to 
breed  by  artificial  means  in  Northern  Flor- 
ida to  secure  increase  would  be  a  decided 
gain.  If  an  artificial  substitute  for  natural 
pollen  can  be  found  that  will  cause  bees  to 
breed  up  as  readily  as  on  natural  pollen  it 
will  mean  a  great  deal  to  many  Southern 
beekeepers  who  desire  increase,  but  who 
sometimes  find  there  is  no  natural  pollen, 
notwitstanding  general  weather  conditions 
are  favorable.  There  is  seldom  a  scarcity  of 
natural  pollen  in  the  North  except  very 
early  in  the  spring;  but  it  is  often  lacking 
in  parts  of  the  South. — Ed.] 
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OLEAKINaS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 


J.  E.  Crane 


SIFTINGS     I       Middlebury,Vt. 


If  Mr.  F.  A.  Conner's  jumbo  hives  are  as 
great  a  success  in  producing  honey  as  they 
are  neat  in  appearance  in  the  picture,  page 
183,  they  are  a  success,  sure. 

*  •  * 

I  have  examined  several  yards  of  bees  this 
spring,  and  those  wintered  out  of  doors 
appear  to  be  in  much  the  better  condition 
in  spite  of  the  severe  winter. 

*  *  • 

After  reading  Mr.  Van  Wye's  experience 
in  court,  page  190,  one  can  not  help  won- 
dering if  the  old-fashioned  rule  of  loving 
your  neighbor  as  yourself  is  not,  after  all, 

the  best  way. 

*  •  * 

Wesley  Foster  says,  page  166,  that  he  has 
"  made  mistakes  and  always  shall."  Just  so 
"me  too;"  but  it  is  more  than  half  the 
battle  to  acknowledge  our  mistakes.  Give 
me  your  hand,  my  brother. 

*  *  * 

On  page  163  Dr.  Miller  quotes  from  a 
German  bee- journal  the  statement  that  hon- 
ey from  some  soils  contains  75  per  cent 
more  iron  than  that  from  other  soils.  This 
may  have  a  bearing  on  the  color  of  honey 
from  different  soils. 

*  •  • 

That  house  apiary  of  Mr.  Newsome's, 
page  181,  is  certainly  attractive.  Such  api- 
aries have'  some  advantages.  I  run  across 
them  now  and  then  in  inspection  work;  but 
I  find  they  have  some  disadvantages  as  well. 
They  are,  however,  a  complete  protection 
against  petty  theft. 

«  •  * 

Do  we  beekeepers  realize  how  fast  the 
larvae  of  bees  grow?  If  a  chicken  were  to 
grow  as  fast  it  would  in  a  week  weigh  about 
125  lbs.;  and  if  a  wee  pink  human  baby 
were  to  grow  as  fast  as  these  baby  bees,  it 
would  weigh  in  the  course  of  a  week  not 
far  from  four  tons,  and  be  as  large  as  a 
good-sized  elephant.  These  are,  of  course, 
estimates,  and,  like  the  weights  on  freight 
bills,  subject  to  correction. 
«  «  * 

I  will  say  in  regard  to  that  four-foot 
board  referred  to,  page  85,  by  Dr.  Miller, 
that  one  is  enough  for  a  yard.  We  give 
just  one  line  across  the  board  to  a  hive,  and 
use  shorthand  thus.  27.  S.6-20-X7-4  0. 
Let  me  read  it :  "  No.  27  has  a  queen  two 
years  old ;  wing  clipped ;  is  strong  in  spring, 
and  on  June  20  found  eggs  in  queen-cells. 
The  queen  was  removed  July  4th,  and  in 
seven   or  eight   days   a  virgin   queen   was 


given,  which  in  due  time  was  found  to  be 
fertile."  Having  eight  yards  to  look  after, 
we  haven^t  much  time  for  bookkeeping,  and 
a  few  signs  seem  to  answer  our  pur]>ose. 

•  •  • 

HOW  THE  MUCH-DESPISED  SWEET  CLOVEB  IS 
WINNING  ITS  WAY  INTO  FAVOB. 

F.  W.  Lessor  says,  page  230,  that  swe^ 
clover  is  a  great  crop,  and  he  is  going  to. 
sow  nine  acres  of  it  this  spring.  Dr.  Miller 
says,  p.  205,  that  in  his  county  the  farmers 
have  bought  twenty  bushels  of  the  seed.  A 
man  in  Kentucky  writes  me  that  he  has  sold 
a  carload  of  sweet-dover  seed;  and  our 
State  G(Hnmissioner  of  Agriculture  told  me 
not  long  ago  of  a  man  in  Kansas  who  had 
plowed  up  4000  acres  of  alfalfa  to  sow  to 
this  despised  sweet  clover — ^not  that  alfalfa 
was  not  good,  but  that  sweet  clover  was 
better,  in  that  (for  pasture)  there  was  no 
danger  of  bloat  in  cattle.     Let  the  good 

work  go  on. 

•  •  • 

REQUEENING  WITH  VIRGINS  WITHOUT 
DEQUEENING. 

On  page  126,  Feb.  15, 1  inquired  how  far 
young  virgin  queens  could  be  introduced 
into  hives  having  a  laying  queen,  and  have 
them  become  fertile,  and  take  the  place  of 
the  old  queen  without  the  trouble  of  looking* 
her  up.  Mr.  Adrian  Getaz,  of  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  writes  me  queens  three  or  four  years 
old  will  be  destroyed  invariably.  Those  two 
years  old,  not  always.  Those  of  the  previous 
year's  rearing  will  often  succeed  in  destroy- 
ing the  virgins — how  often,  I  don't  know — 
perhaps-  in  one-third  of  the  cases — often 
enough  to  make  the  scheme  unprofitable.  I 
wish  he  would  tell  us  how  he  introduces  his 

virgin  queens. 

•  *  • 

THE  FELLOW  WHO  DOESN'T  READ  A  BES-PAPER. 

An  old  gentleman  offered  me  his  entire 
lot  of  twenty  colonies  of  bees  in  all  sorts 
of  hives,  three  years  ago,  for  $60.  I  caUed 
to  see  him  a  few  days  ago.  He  was  not  at 
home,  but  his  family  informed  me  that  the 
bees  had  increased  to  thirty-five  colonies, 
and  he  was  fixing  them  so  as  to  put  an 
sections,  and  had  made  250  sections  for  use 
this  season.  I  didn't  smile — at  least  till  I 
got  away  from  the  house.  It  wouldn't  have 
been  polite;  but  I  couldn't  help  thinking 
that,  if  he  read  Gleanings  or  some  other 
good  journal,  be  would  have  wanted  2500 
sections  and  20  pounds  of  li^t  foundation 
to  go  with  it.  How  much  it  has  saved  him 
to  go  without  a  bee-paper  or  bee-book  both 
in  time  and  expense! 
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Beekeeping  in  the  Southwest 

Louis  H.  Scholl,  New  Braunfels,  Texas. 


A  TOO  COMMON  MISTAKE. 

In  Gleanings,  April  15,  are  shown  excel- 
lent photographs  of  various  extensive  api- 
aries, both  of  this  country  and  from  across 
the  water.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  hives 
are  in  long  rows,  spaced  the  same  distance 
apart  in  each  row,  and  the  hives  entirely 
alike  in  almost  every  instance.  In  my  own 
experience  I  found  years  ago  that  this  was 
not  the  best  way  to  place  the  hives,  and  I 
have  called  attention  to  the  matter  before. 
The  danger  of  not  only  bees  but  queens 
mistaking  the  neighboring  hives  for  their 
own  is  the  main  objection  against  such  an 
arrangement.  It  caused  me  much  trouble  as 
long  as  I  had  the  hives  spaced  in  such  sys- 
tematic order  on  account  of  the  many  queens 
that  were  lost  by  going  to  the  wrong  hive. 
And  this  did  not  stop  until  I  moved  every 
other  hive  closer  to  its  next  neighbor  so  that 
the  hives,  while  still  in  long  rows,  were 
arranged  in  pairs.  Thus  placed  there  is 
little  if  any  danger  of  the  above-mentioned 
trouble.  I  have  wondered  if  other  beekeep- 
ers who  have  their  hives  arranged  in  such 
regular  order  do  not  have  these  troubles. 
My  information  from  a  number  whom  I 
have  asked  is  that  they  experienced  a  large 
number  of  missing  queens,  but  they  had  not 
given  the  real  cause  of  this  any  thought. 
After  mentioning  the  matter  as  outlined 
above  there  was  a  general  opinion  that 
"  there  is  something  in  it."    What  do  others 

sayt 

•  •  * 

WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  DARK  HONEY. 

The  following  letter  has  been  forwarded 
to  me  for  an  answer : 

LoniB  H.  SehoU*B  objections  to  aelling  off-grade 
honey  baye  prompted  me  to  write  for  information. 
I  agree  with  him  in  regard  to  the  eyil  effect  of  sellhig 
the  **  stuff/'  as  be  terms  it ;  but  the  question  is, 
"What  shall  we  do  with  itf"  In  my  immediate 
locality  we  bare  honey-dew  in  almost  unlimited  quan- 
tities in  the  summer,  just  after  the  main  honey  har- 
vest, and  this  is  often  mixed  by  the  bees  with  more 
or  less  good  honey.  It  is  never  mixed  enough  to 
make  it  any  thing  like  a  good  grade  of  honey;  but 
we  are  often  compelled  to  extract  quantities  of  it  in 
order  to  make  room  for  the  queen  to  deposit  her 
eggs;  and  as  we  don't  need  it  for  feeding  purposes 
there  is  nothing  to  do  with  it  but  either  to  sell  it, 
give  it  away,  or  dump  it  in  the  river.  There  is  no 
market  for  it  that  I  have  ever  been  able  to  flndT. 
The  biscuit  companies  refuse  it,  as  they  say  they  are 
not  permitted  to  use  it  in  their  goods.  If  you  can 
suggest  some  way  to  use  it,  or  some  profitable  way 
of  disposing  of  it,  it  will  be  appreciated.  Would  the 
name  '*  honey-dew  honey  "  on  the  labels  of  this  grade 
of  honey  conform  to  the  pure-food  laws,  or  would  the 
word  '*  honey  "  have  to  be  left  off  entirely  t 

Joneeboro,  Tex.,  March  27.     T.  B.  Oantebll. 


My  claim  is  that  we  should  not  put  any 
inferior  grades  of  honey  on  the  market  as  a 
good  many  beekeepers  have  done  and  are 
still  doing  from  year  to  year.  The  result  is 
that  it  has  a  material  bearing  on  the  price 
good  honey  ought  to  bring,  and  therefore 
should  be  avoided.  In  our  own  case  we  have 
a  good  deal  of  quite  dark  honey  at  times, 
and  sometimes  we  get  very  light-colored 
honey.  Now,  instead  of  selling  the  very 
light  honey  alone,  we  use  it  with  darker 
honey  to  make  a  light-amber  blend  that  we 
have  been  selling  for  years.  Long  ago  we 
found  that  this  is  by  far  the  best  met^d  of 
procedure  in  a  locality  where  honeys  of 
different  <5olors  are  harvested.  We  find  it 
difficult  to  get  enough  more  for  our  very 
light  honey  over  a  good  light-amber  grade 
to  warrant  us  in  selling  it  separately,  and 
then,  perhaps,  run  the  risk  of  not  being  able 
to  dispose  of  our  darker  grades.  A  good 
light-amber  grade  of  honey  always  finds  a 
ready  market  at  a  good  average  price.  Be- 
sides this  ^e  now  avoid  the  occasion  for 
sending  a  customer  some  very  light  honey 
at  one  time  and  then  filling  his  next  order 
with  dark  honey  or  vice  versa.  Either  may 
cause  reason  for  complaint. 

My  advice  about  the  handling  of  the 
honey  crop  in  your  locality  would  be  to 
harvest  your  main  crop  just  before  you  get 
any  honey-dew  mixed  with  it.  The  honey- 
dew  honey  can  then  be  left  on  the  hives  for 
winter  stores  here  in  the  South,  as  we  have 
not  found  that  any  evil  results  follow  its 
use  as  it  might  do  in  the  North  and  East. 
In  my  own  apiaries  I  would  provide  the 
queen  laying  room  in  some  other  way  and 
leave  the  honey-dew  in  the  combe  for  feed- 
ing stores  in  the  spring.  The  result  of  this 
extra  amount  of  food  material  during  the 
heavy  breeding  season  in  the  spring  would 
mean  rousing  colonies  for  the  honey-flows 
later.  I  am  sure  that  it  could  be  used  to 
great  advantage  for  this  purpose.  Instead 
of  putting  it  on  the  market  in  the  form  of 
"honey,"  especially  if  of  dark  color,  I  would 
turn  this  product  into  increase  of  bees  and 
then  sell  the  extra  bees.  Such  an  exchange 
would  prove  profitable.  It  would  be  far 
better  to  use  it  up  in  this  way  than  to  put 
it  on  the  market  at  a  low  price.  This  always 
has  a  tendency  to  bring  the  price  of  better 
honey  down.  [Honey  containing  honey- 
dew  ^can  be  sold  under  the  name  of  "  honey- 
dew  honey."  This  complies  with  a  ruling 
under  the  national  pure-food  law. — ^En.] 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 


Conversations  with    Doolittle 


At  Borodino,  New  York. 


BEES  MOVING  HONEY;  A  HONEY-BOUND  BROOD- 
NEST. 

A  correspondent  writes  thus :  "  I  should 
like  to  have  you  take  up  the  subject  of  bees 
moving  honey  in  your  Conversation  depart- 
ment in  Gleanings.  You  advocate  such  in 
your  "  Management  of  Out-apiaries,"  where 
you  speak  of  shaking  a  colony  on  to  its  own 
combs  of  honey  that  had  been  placed  above 
a  queen-exduder  in  an  upper  hive  till  the 
white  clover  begins  to  jrield  honey  in  suf- 
ficient quantities  for  work  in  the  sections. 
You  say  that,  when  this  upper  hive  is  placed 
on  the  stand  the  parent  colony  has  occupied, 
and  the  bees  shaken  from  their  combs  of 
brood  into  it,  they  will  carry  the  honey 
from  these  combs  into  the  sections  so  as  to 
give  place  to  the  eggs  and  brood  the  queen 
will  fill  them  with.  Now,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  get  one  colony  to  do  such  a  thing. 
I  note  that  Editor  Root  speaks  of  colonies 
getting  honey-bound,  and  I  have  had  many 
such  cases  myself,  and  that  with  plenty  of 
room  in  the  sections  above.  Tl^p  past  sum- 
mer I  placed  heavy  combs  of  honey  right  in 
the  middle  of  the  brood-nest  to  see  what 
they  would  do  with  this  honey.  They  shifted 
the  nest  and  let  the  honey  alone.  If  there 
is  room,  bees  will  move  the  brood-nest.  If 
there  is  no  room,  they  are  "  honey-bound" 

I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  what  our  cor- 
respondent states.  I  have  passed  through 
just  such  experiences  several  times  myself. 
But  I  found  the  removal  of  honey  from  the 
brood-combs  to  the  sections  in  the  supers 
depended  on  conditions,  such  as  whether  the 
bees  wished  to  swarm,  whether  the  queens 
were  poor,  or  whether  they  were  anxious 
for  the  queen  to  lay  eggs,  and  feeding  her 
for  that  very  purpose.  If  the  first  two, 
then  apparently  nothing  would  cause  them 
to  remove  honey.  If  the  latter,  nothing 
would  hinder  them  from  removing  it  from 
the  combs  in  the  brood-chamber,  except  no 
place  to  put  it. 

I  well  remember  one  colony  which  had 
commenced  to  work  in  sections  nicely,  when 
all  at  once  they  stopped  and  commenced  to 
store  more  in  the  brood-chamber  than  in  the 
sections.  As  this  was  a  "  pet  "  colony,  and 
one  I  had  made  my  "  brags  "  on,  I  opened 
the  hive  to  see  what  the  trouble  was.  I 
found  nine  queen-cups  started,  and  eggs  in 
every  one  of  them.  I  knew  that  swarming 
would  blast  all  my  hopes,  so  I  determined 
on  vigorous  treatment.  I  cut  out  all  the  cell 
cups  I  could  find,  whether  having  eggs  or 
not;  put  the  frames  having  the  most  brood 


at  the  outside  next  either  side  of  the  hive, 
and  those  having  honey  in  the  center,  be- 
lieving I  had  things  my  own  way. 

Right  here  allow  me  to  say  that  I  have 
never  had  any  success  in  stopping  swarm- 
ing through  the  cutting  of  queen-cells  after 
the  queen  had  laid  in  them  and  the  'broody" 
fever  had  taken  possession  of  the  colony. 
After  nearly  half  a  century  of  this  work  I 
now  consider  such  only  a  waste  of  time. 

To  return :  Two  days  later  I  found  "noth- 
ing doing  "  in  the  sections — opened  the  hive, 
found  some  twenty  or  more  cell  cups  with 
eggs  in,  and  the  honey  in  the  center  combs 
untouched.  I  became  desperate,  cut  out  the 
cells  again,  and  uncapped  every  cell  of  hon- 
ey the  brood-chamber  contained,  cutting  the 
combs  down  even  with  the  wood  to  the 
frames.  Did  they  carry  the  honey  to  the 
sections?  Not  at  all.  It  ran  out  at  the  en- 
trance ;  and  had  it  not  been  a  time  of  a  good 
flow  of  nectar  I  should  have  had  a  fine  ease 
of  robbing  on  at  the  apiary.  To  dean  up  the 
"  muss,"  they  stored  every  available  cell  in 
the  brood-combs  with  honey,  started  more 
cell-cups,  and  swarmed  the  neid;  day  with 
over  forty  cups  with  eggs  in  them.  I  now 
took  out  all  the  combs  they  had  in  the  brood- 
chamber,  filled  the  same  with  empty  combs, 
hived  the  swarm  back  in  their  old  hive, 
shook  all  the  bees  off  their  combs  with  the 
swarm,  put  the  sections  bad£  on,  and  dosed 
things  for  two  days.  I  then  looked  in, 
found  three  combs  cleaned  for  eggs,  with 
eggs  to  the  amount  of  perhaps  a  thousand 
in  these  combs.  I  next  took  out  the  other 
seven  combs,  and  replaced  them  with  seven 
combs  containing  solid  sealed  honey.  Three 
days  later  the  bees  were  making  the  combs 
in  the  sections  grow  like  magic,  and  two 
weeks  later  I  took  off  two  supers  of  44 
sections  each,  and  left  another  super  of  44 
sections  well  under  way,  while  an  examina- 
tion of  the  brood-chamber  found  every  cell 
filled  with  brood  except  those  containing 
from  five  to  seven  pounds  of  honey  and 
those  necessary  for  pollen. 

From  this  it  will  be  readily  seen  that, 
when  any  colony  is  in  a  condition  that 
makes  them  desirous  of  brood,  they  will 
feed  the  queen  for  the  purpose  of  having 
her  lay;  and  when  they  thus  feed  her  they 
are  sure  to  prepare  the  cells  for  those  eggs 
if  there  is  room  in  the  supers  for  the  storing 
of  removed  honey. 

Now,  if  you  will  read  "  Management  of 
Out-apiaries"  carefully  you  will  see  that 
each  colony,  as  far  as  possible,  is  brought 
Continued  on  page  999 
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OPERATIVE  COSTS  IN  BEEKEEPING;  A  VALUABLE  ARTICLE  FROM 

ONE  WHO  KNOWS 


BY  R.  P.  HOLTERMANN 


The  article  of  Arthur  C.  Miller,  followed 
by  your  editorial  on  pages  290,  291,  inter- 
ests me.  I  believe  the  estimate  of  10  per 
oent  loss  in  the  introduction  of  queens  is  not 
far  from  correct,  although  with  me  it  gen- 
erally runs  somewhat  less.  I  doubt  if  the 
beginner  has  a  much  heavier  loss  in  intro- 
duction, as  the  rules  for  this  work  are  pret- 
ty well  known,  and,  if  followed  out  at  all, 
are  likely  to  give  just  as  good  results  with 
a  banner  as  with  any  one  else. 

In  introducing  queens,  especially  in  the 
fall  of  the  year,  I  feel  sure  that  a  matter 
that  is  overlooked  is  that,  at  such  timej  there 
are  often  two  queens  in  the  hive — smother 
and  daughter.  We  found  a  large  number 
of  colonies  in  that  condition  last  fall  when 
introducing  several  hundred  young  queens. 

STUDENTS. 

In  the  footnote  attached  to  the  same  arti- 
cle you  are  kind  enough  to  value  my  time  at 
50  cts.  an  hour.  The  bee  season  lasts  in  all 
about  six  months,  or  close  to  150  days.  That 
would  give  me  a  wage  of  just  about  $750 
per  year.  Would  that  not  be  a  pretty  hand- 
some salary  for  a  man  who  has  been  en- 
gaged for  over  thirty  years  in  a  business? 
I  am  afraid  that,  in  counting  the  cost  of 
honey  production,  there  are  a  large  number 
who  do  not  consider  that  there  are  many 
days  for  a  beekeeper  when  his  time  is  worth 
little  or  nothing,  and  that  he  must  ''  make 
hay  when  the  sun  shines." 

Then  as  to  students,  you  overstate  \^hat 
I  pay  them.  I  consider  that  it  has  cost  me 
considerable  to  learn  what  I  have  by  ex- 
perience. MiNreover,  I  have  spent  a  good 
deal  of  money  in  going  to  conventions  and 
privately  visiting  beekeepers.  I  am  run- 
ning something  like  800  colonies ;  and  who- 
ever comes  with  me  for  a  season  should  get 
the  benefit  of  pretty  long  and  wide  experi- 
ence. If  a  person  goes  to  school,  college, 
or  university,  it  costs  money,  and  I  do  not 
— need  not — ^teach  a  young  man  his  business 
and  pay  him  besides.  I  have  taken  two 
more  young  men  than  usual  this  year,  and 
could  easily  get  as  many  more,  to  say  noth- 
ing about  several  young  ladies. 

I  want  men  of  clean  habits.  I  do  not  call 
tobacco-smoking  a  clean  habit;  for,  even  if 
smoking  is  not  indulged  in  at  work,  or 
going  badk  and  forward  to  work  with  others. 


one  using  tobacco  always  smells  of  it,  which 
is  very  unpleasant  for  those  not  using  it. 
Then,  if  I  judge  from  correspondence  I 
have  with  those  who  are  likely  to  be  suit- 
able, they  come  understanding  they  work  as 
they  learn,  and  get  their  board.  That  is  all 
that  is  definitely  promised  them.  Their 
washing  is  not  promised  them,  but  we  have 
done  that  for  them  with  the  exception  of 
fine  shirts  and  collars.  Then  if  I  do  well 
(which  I  fix  as  getting  50  lbs.  of  surplus 
per  colony,  spring  count),  and  they  do  v^ell, 
I  promise  them  $35.00  at  the  close  of  the 
honey  season,  and  the  promise  to  stay  for 
the  season,  April  15  to  Oct.  1  (about). 

I  have  no  trouble  in  getting  all  the  help 
I  want,  and  I  have  generally  succeeded  in 
picking  desirable  and  intelligent  men.  Mr. 
H.  H.  Root  will  not  hesitate  in  saj^ng  I 
made  a  good  selection  last  year. 

Wliat  I  expect  from  students  is  an  inter- 
est in  the  work.  The  terms  they  come  on 
would  indicate  that;  but  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  men.  Some  are  thorough  in  all 
they  do,  while  others  are  the  opposite.  Some 
have  their  mind  on  what  they  do,  and  some 
have  their  minds  on  almost  any  thing  except 
what  they  do.  Others  appear  to  have  no 
mind  at  all.  I  have  found,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  a  well-brought-up  farmer's  son  a 
good  man.  A  shirker  is  a  nuisance,  and,  as 
a  rule,  between  us  he  manages  to  get  his 
share  of  the  load  before  the  season  is  up. 

Let  me  say  here  there  is  no  trouble  in 
sizing  up  people.  It  is  only  the  selfishness 
of  a  person  that  prevents  him  from  seeing 
that  every  one  can  read  him  as  readily  as  he 
can  an  open  book. 

What  I  will  not  tolerate  is  a  two-faced 
person — one  who  can  do  things  well  when 
some  one  is  around,  and  any  way  but  weD 
when  no  one  is  around.  I  expect  students 
to  make  mistakes  sometimes.  That  is  part 
of  their  tuition;  but  I  do  not  expect  them 
to  make  the  same  mistake  over  and  over 
again.  I  do  not  expect  them  to  make  mis- 
takes very  often  that  a  little  foresight 
would  have  prevented.  If  they  do  it  counts 
against  them.  I  have  much  sympathy  for  a 
person  not  naturally  very  alert  so  long  as 
I  can  see  he  is  doing  the  best  he  can,  par- 
ticularly if  he  is  frank. 

I  have  had  quite  a  lot  of  young  men  do 

well   under  my  tuition   and   mfinagement. 
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Some,  but  not  many,  are  fit  to  run  100 
colonies  after  a  season ^s  practical  experi- 
e!ice.  Others  would  be  better  off  to  take 
another  season  and  work  for  pay  with  some 
one  else,  or  to  begin  with  half  the  number 
of  colonies.  Others  have  such  careless  ways, 
such  a  lack  of  thoroughness,  that  they  had 
better  not  keep  bees  at  all.  I  do  not  believe 
any  one  should  make  his  first  aim  in  life  to 
earn  his  bread  and  butter.  He  should,  rath- 
er, live  for  God;  and  what  God  gives  him 
to  do  he  will  do  well. 
Brantford,  Can. 

[Our  corre6i>ondent  is  one  of  the  best 
beekeepers  in  North  America — yes,  one  of 
the  best  in  the  world.  The  fact  that  he  has 
b?en  making  money  with  his  bees,  and  in- 
creasing year  after  year,  shows  that  he  is 
a  business  man  as  well  as  a  beekeeper.  Most 
business  men  have  to  pay  dearly  for  their 
experience,  and  Mr.  Holtermann  is  entirely 
right  in  contending  that  students  that  come 
to  him  to  acquire  practical  experience 
should  not  expect  ordinary  wages.  In  former 
years,  in  England  an  apprentice  had  to 
spend  seven  years  in  learning  his  trade ;  and 
it  was  only  during  the  last  year  or  two  of 
that  period  that  he  received  any  compensa- 
tion whatever.  If  one  desires  to  become  a 
competent  beekeeper  he  should  be  willing  in 
some  cases  to  work  for  nothing  and  board 
himself.  In  fact,  we  have  two  lady  students 
who  are  coming  to  us  this  season,  expecting 
to  follow  our  experts  around  for  what  they 
can  learn.  Their  labor  will  just  about  off- 
set the  inconvenience  of  showing  them.  The 
time  may  oome,  perhaps,  when  Mr.  Holter- 
mann will  find  that  he  can  get  all  the  help 
he  needs  from  students  who  will  be  willing 
to  pay  for  board  and  lodging,  and  in  addi- 
tion furnish  their  labor  for  what  they  can 
learn. 

Perhaps  we  put  Mr.  Holtermann's  hourly 
wage  too  low;  but  we  figure  it  this  way: 
The  average  expert  beekeeper  in  most  local- 
ities will  consider  that  he  is  doing  well  if 
he  earns  50  cents  an  hour;  and  in  some 
eases  at  least  the  skill  that  will  enable  one 
to  earn  that  wage  during  the  bee  season  will 


enable  him  to  make  an  equal  compensation 
at  something  else  during  the  other  pwirt  of 
the  year. 

Mr.  Holtermann  says  that  he  considers  50 
lbs.  average  is  doing  well.  He  evidently 
considers  this  as  a  minimum  figure  on  which 
to  base  his  extra  compensation,  although 
during  the  season  of  1913  his  average  would 
be,  of  course,  beyond  that.  If  we  take  a 
period  of  ten  years,  good  and  bad  alike, 
the  average  might  not  oome  up  to  50  lbs. 
Let  us  take  a  pencil  and  tablet  and  see  how 
the  figures  run.  Mr.  Holtermann  has  800 
colonies,  and  he  thinks  his  minimum  "  does 
well "  if  it  is  50  lbs.  average.  This  would 
make  him  40,000  lbs.,  which,  at  8  ets.  i>er 
lb.,  would  amount  to  $3200.  The  board  and 
lodging  of  his  students,  including  washing, 
would  run  up  to  about  $5.00  per  week,  or 
$125  per  season  for  one  student.  Six  stu- 
dents would  make  this  nearly  $800.  Depre- 
ciation on  his  equipment,  and  winter  losses, 
on  the  basis  of  10  per  cent,  would  make 
another  $800,  or  $1600  all  told.  This  would 
leave  him  a  net  profit  of  $1600  for  his  labor, 
or  what  would  be  a  little  more  than  $5.00 
for  one  year  of  300  days  or  twice  that  for 
150  days.  His  time  then  ought  to  be  figured 
at  nearly  $11.00  a  day  on  the  minimum  "  do 
well."  If  he  had  only  400  colonies  his  earn- 
ing capacity  would  be  considerably  reduced, 
and  most  beekeepers  do  not  go  beyond  the 
300  mark.  But  the  late  W.  Z.  Hutchinson 
advocated  keeping  "  more  bees."  Let's  see 
how  this  works  out. 

Four  hundred  colonies  would  make  his 
gross  income  only  $1600;  but  as  his  over- 
head expense  would  be  higher  in  proportion 
his  net  income  would  be  $800  or  a  little  less 
than  $5.00  for  150  days,  or  $2.50  for  300 
days.  If  his  knowledge  and  experience  can 
enable  him  to  handle  twice  the  number  of 
.  colonies,  and  make  $11.00  per  day,  why 
shouldn't  he  keep  800,  or,  better,  1200  or 
1500?  That  brings  in  new  elements — more 
bee  range  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  get, 
and  longer  distance  to  travel,  and  a  greater 
cost  of  transportation.  The  "  more  bees  " 
slogan  can't  be  worked  too  hard. — Ed.] 


GOOD  COMBS;  THEIR  IMPORTANCE,  AND  HOW  TO  PRODUCE  THEM 

First  Paper 

BY  ARTHUR  C.  MILLER 


One  does  not  have  to  serve  long  as  an 
inspector,  nor  do  much  visiting  among 
beekeepers,  to  become  impressed  with  the 
vast  number  of  poor  combs  in  use.  But  one 
13  surprised  that  so  many  beekeepers  have 


not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  great  loss  in 
using  such  combs. 

Not  only  are  there  many  poor  combs,  but 
many  are  so  placed  in  the  hives  that  half 
of  their  surface  is  not  available  for  brood. 
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Part  of  this  is  due  to  faulty  hives  and  part 
to  careless  spacing,  though  the  self -spacing 
frames  have  largely  overcome  the  latter. 
But  it  is  of  the  quality  of  the  combs  that  I 
am  more  particularly  to  write. 

The  standard  L.  frame  of  commerce  has 
an  area  within  bars  of  approximately  132 
square  inches,  which,  if  filled  wth  worker 
cells,  would  contain  approximately  6600 
cells  on  the  two  surfaces.  If  we  accept  as  a 
working  hypothesis  the  figure  of  3000  eggs 
in  24  hours  as  a  queen's  capacity,  then  one 
such  comb  will  take  two  days'  eggs,  and  10 
such  combs  (66,000  cells)  will  just  do  her 
for  the  20  days  and  a  fraction  necessary 
for  one  cycle  of  brood. 

But  relatively  very  few  "  L  "  combs  con- 
tain any  such  brood-cell  area,  either  worker 
or  drone,  and  very  many  contain  a  waste- 
fully  high  per  cent  of  drone.  To  illustrate 
these  points  I  append  photographs  showing 
perfect,  good,  medium,  and  i>oor  combs.  In 
speaking  of  areas  in  what  follows,  I  shall 
refer  to  one  surface  only.  The  good  comb 
shown  in  No.  1  is  nearly  perfect.  Inciden- 
tally I  will  say  that  I  have  hundreds  as 
good  or  better.  It  not  only  costs  no  more 
to  produce  such  combs,  but  it  actually  costs 
one  less  to  produce  them  than  it  does  other 
beekeepers  to  obtain  poorer  ones. 

Comb  No.  2  will  be  classed  by  most  bee- 
keepers as  perfect,  as  almost  the  best  they 
can  ask  for.  It  is  a  good  comb,  but  it  is  not 
well  fastened  in,  and  there  are  nearly  30 
square  inches  of  waste  space  within  the 
frame.  Part  of  such  is  in  the  unfilled  space 
next  to  the  bottom  and  end  bars,  and  part 
is  in  the  shortened  cells  comprising  the 
rounded  edges  of  the  comb.  Under  right 
conditions  the  space  at  the  ends  will  be 
built  in. 

Comb  No.  3  will  pass  for  good  by  many. 
It  is  straight,  firmly  attached,  fills  the  frame 
better  than  No.  2,  but  has  about  20  square 
inches  of  stretched  cells  and  drone  comb, 
besides  the  short  cells  at  the  bottom  edge, 
and  the  space  next  to  the  bottom-bar.  All 
together  it  has  only  about  86  square  inches 
of  surface  available  for  worker  brood.  Ten 
such  combs  are  equal  to  little  more  than  six 
Uke  No.  1. 

Comb  No.  4  will  be  called  poor  by  alnK)6t 
any  one,  yet  the  inspector  finds  many  such, 
and  many  even  worse,  as  he  goes  his  rounds. 
It  would  take  forty  combs  like  that  to  equal 
No.  1  for  worker-brood  production. 

Combs  No.  1  and  2  are  profitable  to  use; 
and  if  it  were  not  easy  to  have  combs  like 
No.  1  then  No.  2  would  be  almost  good 
enough.  But  you  may  ask,  "Why  aren't 
they,  any  way?  "    Well,  I  never  throw  such 


away,  you  may  be  sure,  but  I  am  taking 
pains  to  get  No.  1  type  now. 

Ten  combs  like  No.  1  and  2,  with  a  good 
queen  and  proper  conditions,  will  furnish  a 
beekeeper  with  a  rousing  colony.  Ten  combs 
like  No.  3  and  4  will  not.  At  best  they  have 
many  per  cent  less  available  worker-brood 
area;  and  not  only  that,  they  contain  an 
excess  of  drone  comb,  besides  having  stretch- 
ed cells  near  the  top-bar  which  will  be  filled 
with  honey  which  should  be  in  the  supers. 
You  hear  of  men  advocating  twelve-frame 
hives,  two  eight-frame  or  two  ten-frame 
bodies  for  one  brood-chamber.  Ebcamine 
their  hives  and  you  will,  in  most  cases,  find 
their  combs  are  many  per  cent  below  what 
they  should  be.  In  other  words,  they  are 
using  double  equipment  in  bodies,  frames, 
and  comb,  or  buying  wide  or  deep  hives  at 
special  prices,  merely  to  get  what  they 
should  and  could  have  by  proper  attention 
to  the  production  of  their  combs  at  the 
start. 

Invested  capital  is  too  often  lost  sight  of 
in  the  efiforts  to  get  results  by  manipulation 
of  one  kind  or  another.  Do  you  hear  the 
man  who  is  talking  two  bodies  for  a  brood- 
chamber  mention  that  one  body  with  combs 
represents  a  flat  cost  (without  labor)  of 
about  $1.60,  and  that  to  get  his  desired 
results  he  proposes  to  invest  $3.20  for  each 
colony  t  He  does  not  figure  it  that  way. 
Those  figures  are  based  on  his  using  full 
sheets  of  foundation  in  the  ordinary  way; 
and  if  his  combs  are  of  the  average  from 
full  sheets,  his  two  chambers  will  give  more 
room  than  is  needed. 

If  he  chances  to  have  tried  to  economize 
by  using  startei's  or  half -sheets  his  double 
story  may  give  him  plenty  of  workers,  but 
it  will  also  give  him  a  horde  of  costly  drones. 
I  know  one  extensive  beekeeper  who,  to 
economize,  makes  his  own  foundation,  say- 
ing he  cannot  afford  to  sell  his  wax  for  30 
cents  and  buy  foundation  at  60  cents.  He 
makes  six  L.  sheets  of  foundation  from  a 
pound  of  wax,  and  then  economizes ( T)  still 
further  by  using  but  half  a  sheet  in  a  frame. 
His  combs  are  only  about  60  per  cent  effi- 
cient on  a  worker-producing  basis.  His 
foundation  costs  him  five  cents  a  sheet  for 
wax;  labor,  he  says,  is  nothing,  for  other- 
wise he  would  be  idle  in  the  winter.  I  buy 
foundation  from  the  manufacturer  at  five 
cents  a  sheet,  and  have  no  labor  in  making, 
and  get  a  better  product  than  the  man  re- 
ferred to.    Who  is  the  better  off? 

I  use  full  sheets  in  nine  of  each  ten 
frames,  and  a  half-depth  sheet  in  the  tenth. 
I  get  the  combs  shown  in  No.  1  in  nine 
frames,  while  the  tenth  is  half  dr^ne.  Why 
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1,  perfect;  2,  good;  3,  medinm;  4,  poor  combs. 
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do  I  do  thatf  Because  the  beee  iomst  on 
having  some  drone  oomb,  and  1  prefer  to 
have  it  all  in  one  place,  and  have  that  place 
where  it  serves  me  best,  which  is  at  the  back 
of  the  hive.  My  hives  are  all  with  the  combs 
side  to  the  entrance  instead  of  end  to  the 
entrance.  Why  t  Because  I  can  work  more 
easily  with  such  arrangement ;  because  I  can 
remove  most  of  the  combs  without  disturb- 
ing entrance  conditions — usually  a  small 
matter,  but  not  always ;  because  I  can  keep 
a  small  colony  across  the  whole  entrance 
where  it  can  better  defend  itself,  for  I  sel- 
dom fuss  with  reduced  entrances  except  in 
extreme  cases,  and  because  my  special  drone 
comb  is  at  the  back,  where  it  is  not  used 
until  every  thing  else  is  full.  The  bees'  con- 
venience, or  theory  of  warmth  or  cold, 
enters  not  at  all  info  the  arrangement.  I 
ose  it  because  it  suits  me  and  serves  my 
ends  best. 

The  top-bar  of  that  frame  with  the  half- 
comb  of  drone  is  painted  white — a  practice 
I  followed  and  advocated  many  years  ago. 
So  designated,  it  does  not  get  put  into  other 
parts  of  the  brood-chamber  unless  I  pur- 
posely put  it  there  for  getting  drones  early 
or  out  of  season,  or  from  a  special  queen. 
But  the  instant  the  tops  of  the  frames  are 
visible,  the  location  of  such  a  comb  is 
known. 

I  think  I  may  properly  call  my  ten  combs 
so*  handled  the  perfection  of  comb  eflBciency 
and  economy.  My  results  (operations  and 
colony  conditions)  are  all  that  any  beekeep- 
er could  desire,  and  T  know  that  I  do  less 
handling  and  overhauling  than  most  bee- 
keepers. 

There  's  one  other  item  in  my  use  of 
combs  which  has  much  to  do  with  the  results 
I  obtain.    My  hives.have  half  an  inch  more 


width  inside  than  the  standard,  and  the 
combs  are  oifset  from  front  and  back  walls 
rather  more  than  two  full  bee-spaces.  Why  ? 
See  the  solid  sheets  of  brood  in  the  outside 
surfaces  of  the  outside  combs  and  yon  will 
understand  why.  Does  it  payt  Go  and 
examine  the  two  outer  combs  in  a  standard 
ten-frame  hive  and  you  will  see.  The  outer 
surfaces  rarely  have  any  brood,  and  the 
inner  surfaces  are  not  usually  well  filled.  I 
cannot  afford  to  lose  the  brood-containing 
use  of  one  comb  out  of  every  ten;  so,  after 
I  have  obtained  ten  combs  of  the  highest 
possible  efficiency,  I  so  place  them  as  to 
have  every  inch  available. 

I  think  that  the  available  worker-cell  area 
in  the  run  of  ten-frame  hivee  as  the  inspect- 
ors find  them  is  equivalent  to  but  six  or 
seven  combs  of  the  No.  1  and  No.  2  type. 

If  beekeepers  would  study  their  oombs 
more  closely  they  might  discover  the  reason 
for  some  of  the  great  differences  reported 
foom  use  of  hives  of  different  sizes,  propor- 
tions, and  protection.  Poor  combs  are  a 
serious  loss  to  beekeepers  in  more  ways 
than  one,  and  it  is  the  noore  grievous  in  that 
it  is  easily  preventable. 

I  have  said  that  it  costs  me  less  to  pro- 
duce my  combs  than  it  does  the  average 
beekeeper  to  produce  less  perfect  ones,  and 
in  some  future  papers  I  will  tdl  you  how  I 
do  it.  I  use  old  and  well-known  methods, 
correcting  a  few  errors,  adding  one  or  two 
things  which  I  have  found  superior,  all  of 
which  will  be  described  and  pictured,  so 
that  you  can  do  the  same  if  you  will  take 
the  same  pains. 

In  the  meantime,  ponder  on  the  quality 
of  oombs,  and  the  profit  and  losses  arising 
from  the  use  of  the  different  kinds. 

Providence,  R.  I. 


IS  THE  SUPPLY  OF  HONEY  UKELY  TO  EXCEED  THE  DEMAND? 
An  Open  Letter  to  Dr.  Miller 

BY  BAY  MITTOWBR 


Dr.  C.  C.  MiUer:—!  am  writing  to  ask 
you  for  a  little  advice.  I  am  a  man  in  my 
twenty-first  year,  and  it  is  time  I  made  up 
my  mind  what  my  occupation  will  be.  I 
am  a  farmer's  boy,  and  I  have  kept  a  few 
bees  for  the  last  eight  or  nine  years.  I  take 
great  interest  in  them,  and  have  been  suc- 
cessful, as  this  is  a  good  location.  I  have 
always  thought  that  I  would  make  beekeep- 
ing my  business.  This  part  of  the  country 
is  favorable  for  the  production  of  comb 
honey.  Here  is  where  I  should  like  to  have 
your  opinion.  Is  the  supply  of  honey  likely 


to  become  greater  than  the  demand  f    Will 
honey  be  so  plentiful  that  it  will  be  a  drug 
on  the  market,  and  the  prices  be  so  low  that 
beekeeping  would  not  be  a  paying  propo- 
sition t    You  will  find  a  little  article  on  this 
subject  in  the  Feb.  1st  issue  of  Gleanings, 
page  89,  by  Wesley  Foster. 
West  Lodi,  Ohio,  March  2. 
[Dr.  Miller  replies  as  follows:] 
All  that  Wesley  Foster  says  is,  unfortu- 
nately, only  too  true,  and  he  is  doing  good 
service  in  trying  to  get  beekeepers  to  face 
the  situation.    Your  question  is  an  impor* 
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tant  one,  "  Is  the  supply  of  honey  likely 
to  become  greater  than  the  demand  ?  "  A 
search  for  the  answer  involves  two  other 
questions. 

1.  Is  the  supply  of  honey  likely  to  become 
greater  than  the  amount  that  can  and  ought 
to  be  consumed  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
public  in  general!  The  annual  consump- 
tion of  sugar  in  the  United  States  is  some- 
thing more  than  80  pounds  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child.  I  think  the  general  con- 
sensus of  opinion  among  the  medical  pro- 
fession is  that  this  is  detrimental  to  the 
general  health.  There  is  probably  little 
doubt  that  it  would  be  greatly  for  the 
public  good  if  three-fourths  of  this  amount 
should  be  replaced  by  honey.  Let  us,  how- 
ever, be  modest  in  our  demands,  and  say 
that  one-fourth  of  that  amount  should  be 
replaced  by  honey.  Let  us  be  even  more 
modest  than  that,  and  say  that  enough 
should  be  added  to  the  amount  of  honey 
now  used  to  total  one-fourth  of  the  number 
of  pounds  of  sugar  now  used.  That  would 
make  20  pounds  per  capita.  To  supply 
such  a  demand  would  require  a  vastly  in- 
creased production,  such  as  is  very  unUkely 
to  be  reached  in  your  lifetime.  So  we  are 
pretty  safe  in  replying  to  our  first  question 
that  there  is  little  danger  that  more  honey 
will  be  produced  than  can  be  consumed,  and 
that  ought  to  be  consumed  for  the  best  good 
of  the  nation. 

We  now  come  to  our  second  question :  Is 
it  likely  that  the  people  will — not  can,  but 
wiU — be  so  awakened  to  their  own  interests 
as  to  demand  and  consume  the  amount  of 
honey  that,  they  should  consume  for  their 
best  good?  Replying  to  this  question,  I 
must  frankly  say  I  don't  know.  It  lies  in 
the  hands  of  two  parties.  It  lies  in  the 
hands  of  those  public  officials  who  are  look- 


ing out  for  the  public  health,  as  the  first 
party.  The  tendency  is  now  in  the  direction 
of  increased  care  for  the  health  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  if  that  tendency  continues  we  may 
yet  find  government  doing  as  much  for  the 
health  of  folks  as  it  has  been  doing  for  the 
health  of  hogs.  When  that  time  comes,  one 
of  the  things  it  may  do  is  to  urge  the  con- 
sumption of  less  sugar  and  more  honey. 

The  other  party  to  whom  we  must  look  to 
make  known  the  virtues  of  honey  is  the 
brotherhood  of  beekeepers  themselves.  If 
they  were  all  as  wideawake  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  case  as  Wesley  Foster,  the  case 
would  be  hopeful.  Alas  that  they  are  not  I 
Whether  they  ever  will  be  to  the  extent  of 
taking  concerted  action  is  one  of  the  things 
ill  the  realms  of  the  unknown. 

There  remains,  however,  the  possibility 
of  individual  action.  There  are  individual 
beekeepers  who  have  done  much  to  educate 
the  public  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  and 
this  offers  an  inviting  field  to  any  young 
man  who  contemplates  adopting  beekeeping 
as  a  permanent  calling. 

Suppose  you  are  located  in  or  near  a  city 
of  2000,  or  in  a  rural  community  of  that 
cize,  and  that  you  have  the  field  to  yourself 
It  ought  not  to  be  an  impossibility  for  you, 
by  a  continuous  persistent  effort,  to  educate 
your  clientele  so  that  they  would  consume 
the  20  pounds  per  capita  already  mention- 
ed. That  would  call  for  2000  times  20 
pounds,  or  40,000  pounds  of  honey.  That 
looks  as  if  there  would  be  no  trouble  about 
the  demand,  but  that  you  might  have  trou- 
ble about  securing  the  supply. 

I  am  not  a  prophet;  but  if  I  might  be 
allowed  to  make  a  guess,  I  should  say  that 
the  prospect  for  the  right  man  is  just  as 
good  now  as  it  ever  was,  if  not  better. 

Marengo,  111. 


EXPERIENCES  OF  A  VETERAN  BEEKEEPER 


A  Monstrous  African  Bee-tree ;  the  Remarkable  Career  of  a  Beekeeper,  Mis- 
sionary, and  Explorer  in  Africa 


BY  REV.  J.  M.  LEWIS 


I  have  read  with  unsual  interest  the  writ- 
ings of  A.  I.  Root/,  especially  those  on 
health  and  how  to  live  long,  and  his  fre- 
quent references  to  Terry.  In  looking  at 
their  pictures,  which  have  at  various  times 
appeared  in  GLEANiNqs,  and  having  noted 
their  gray  hair  and  other  marks  of  ad- 
vanced age,  I  have  wondered  if,  with  their 
careful  diet  and  rigid  mode  of  living,  they 
were  more  robust  and  energetic  than  the 
average,  or  had  retained  their  youthful  ap- 
pearance above  the  average  man  of  seventy. 


I  am  sending  you  a  photograph  taken  on 
my  70th  birthday.  I  think  I  can  claim  the 
honor  of  being  a  veteran  beekeeper,  having* 
been  born  among  the  bees  and  k^ping  them 
at  various  times  all  my  life.  At  the  present 
time  I  have  twelve  colonies,  and  am  doing^ 
nearly  all  the  work  on  a  small  farm  where 
I  have  three  cows,  a  horse,  and  a  hundred 
fowls.  I  have  scarcely  a  gray  hair;  my  teetb 
are  exceptionally  good,  so  that  I  crack  nut« 
and  bite  off  a  twine  string  with  the  greatest 
ease.    I  have  lived  a  very  active  life,  and 
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A  beekeeper  who,  in  spite  of  an  eventful  and  active 
'70  years  young. 


life,  is 


much  of  the  time  a  laborious  and  trying 
one.  For  several  years  1  was  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  furniture  and  children's 
carriages,  often  making  long  trips,  going 
over  a  large  part  of  the  South  and  West, 
buying  stock  and  soliciting  trade. 

During  those  years  1   was  interested  in 
Sundav-school  and  evangelistic  work. 

In  1887  1  was  called 
to  go  to  Africa,  and  in 
March  of  that  year  I 
started  for  the  "  Dark 
Continent,"  and  enter- 
ed the  mouth  of  the 
Congo  River  two 
weeks  behind  Henry 
M.  Stanley  when  in 
search  of  Emin  Pasha. 
I  traveled  a  thousand 
miles  into  the  interior 
and  went  where  a 
white  man  had  never 
been,  going  several 
months  without  seeing 
the  face  of  a  white 
man.  I  encountered 
many  dangers,  and 
Some  narrow  escapes 
from  death,  and  en- 
dured hardships  try- 
ing in  the  extreme. 

After  ^ve  years  of 
missioparv  work  in 


the  hottest  part  of  the  world  I  returned  to 
my  native  land  with  health  impaired,  bat 
with  courage  and  a  good  constitution,  and 
took  up  pastoral  work.  My  longest  pastor- 
ate was  seven  years,  and  the  shortest  two 
years,  with  one  of  three  and  one  of  four 
years.  I  concluded  that,  by  long  service,  1 
was  entitled  to  a  less  strenuous  life. 

THE  LARGEST  BEE-TREE  IN  THE  WORLD! 

I  retired  to  the  farm  where  I  could  keep 
bees,  which  have  been  one  of  my  hobbies, 
and  one  I  can  ride  with  a  great  deal  of 
"  sweetness "  and  very  few  stings.  I  not 
only  have  the  honor  of  being  a  veteran  bee- 
keeper, but  of  discovering  the  largest  b(?'»- 
tree  in  the  world,  a  photograph  of  which  I 
send  you  (see  Fig.  1),  with  some  others 
taken  while  in  Africa.  I  also  claim  the 
honor  of  making  the  first  and  finest  collec- 
tion of  photographs  of  that  country  ever 
brought  to  America. 

The  tree  is  the  baobab  {Adansonia  diga- 
iata).  It  measured  sixty-five  feet  in  circum- 
ference. The  bees  entered  the  body  of  the 
tree  near  the  first  branches.  Some  of  your 
readers  may  ask  if  I  cut  the  tree  down  to 
get  the  honey.  Not  much.  Too  Iwt.  Fig. 
2  is  the  trunk  of  the  same  tree  with  four 
boys  standing  several  feet  apart  to  show  its 
enormous  size. 

Xo.  3  shows  the  blossoms  of  the  tree,  any 
one  of  which  would  nearly  fill  a  peck  ba.sket. 
The  fragrance  is  delightful,  and  can  be  de- 
tected a  long  distance. 

Fig.  4  is  the  oil  palm  showing  how  the 
natives  climb  the  trees.  They  gather  the 
fruit,  which  they  use  for  food,  and  also  the 
sap,  which  they  drink.    This  is  procured  by 


V\'A.   1  — The  largest  bee  tree  in  the  world — 65  feet  in  circumference. 
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Fig.  2. — A  ckMer  yiew  of  the  largest  bee-tree  in  the  world.     The  native  children  in  the  foreground  give  an 

idea  of  ite  size. 


cutting  a  gash  at  the  base  of  the  leaves.  The 
blossoms  of  the  tiee  attract  the  bees,  which 
procure  honey  from  them. 

Fig.  5  is  an  African  jungle  where  the 
hum  of  the  bee  and  other  insects  is  heard 
by  the  thousands^  and  where  also  is  the 
home  of  the  elephant  and  leopard  besides 
many  reptiles. 

Fig.  6  is  one  of  my  latest  productions  by 
way  of  a  fancy  hive.  It  is  made  in  three 
sections,  and  is  double-walled.  The  inside 
is  a  regular  ten-frame  Danzenbaker  with 
two  supers.  The  foundation  on  which  the 
hive  stands  is  of  stone  laid  in  cement.  The 
stones  were  gathered  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia, some  from  all  the  New  England 
States,  and  some  from  foreign  lands.  One 
of  them  a  friend  brought  from  the  shores  of 
Galilee,  where  Christ  spent  so  much  time 
with  his  followers. 

In  closing  this  rambling  article  I  want  to 
say  that  I  believe  it  is  not  so  much  what  we 
eat  that  gives  us  a  long  and  vigorous  life  as 
how  we  live.  I  have  eateii  nearly  every 
kind  of  food  that  ever  found  its  way  into  a 
human  stomach,  and  food  cooked  by  nearly 
every  race  of  people.  I  have  lived  among 
cannibals;  but  while  among  them  I  ate  no 
meat — for  my  own  special  reason.    I  have 


sailed  on  English,  French,  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese, and  Dutch  steamers,  and  ate  what 
was  set  before  me,  and  asked  no  questions. 
I  have  a  good  constitution,  inherited  from 
the  old  New  England  stock,  many  living 
fourscore  years  and  more.  As  a  child  I  was 
considered  frail,  but  have  wept  at  the  graves 
of  many  of  my  associates  and  friends  whose 
prospects  for  a  long  life  were  far  better 
than  mine.  I  have  alwa3rs  been  strictly 
temperate,  using  no  intoxicants  nor  tobacco 
in  any  form.  Unlike  Bro.  Root  and  Terry 
I  do  not  care  to  live  to  the  century  mark. 
In  tracing  my  ancestry  back  for  more  than 
four  hundred  years  I  find  some  of  them 
nearly  reached  that  age.  The  oldest  record- 
ed was  over  97. 

I  am  not  so  much  interested  in  what  the 
next  thirty  years  will  accomplish  by  way  of 
great  achievements  as  I  am  in  the  great  un- 
known and  the  Father's  house  where  are 
many  mansions,  and  the  location  of  that 
city  which  is  to  be  my  future  habitation.  I 
would  rather  leave  this  world  with  an  active 
brain  and  a  mind  unimpaired  by  the  feeble- 
ness of  old  age  than  to  reach  the  century 
mark  with  mind  gone  and  body  weak  and 
tottering,  and  a  burden  to  those  around  me. 

North  Westport,  Mass. 
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Fig.  3. — Flowers  from  the  l)igge8t  bee-tree,  any  one  of  which  will  nearly  fill  a  peck  basket. 


THE  GOLD  IN  THE  BEE  COLONY ;  ONE  FOR  ALL,  ALL  FOR  ONE 


BY  DR.  BBUENNICH 


The  deeper  we  penetrate  into  the  myste- 
rious life  of  the  bees,  the  more  we  find 
feelings  and  passions  kindred  to  our  own — 
love  and  hatred,  delight  and  devotion,  jeal- 
ousy and  wrath — yes,  even  kindness  and 
avarice,  and  also  fright,  terror,  and  bravery. 
If  we  investigate  more  closely  the  character 
of  the  little  creatures  we  shall  conceive  of 
the  colony  with  its  thousands  of  individuals 
as  a  harmonious  unit.  We  begin  to  under- 
stand therein  the  totality  of  the  workers, 
the  queen,  the  drones  (for  as  long  a  time  as 
they  exist),  and  the  wax  edifice  with  its 
dormant  brood  containing  its  treasures  of 
pollen,  and  its  fluid  gold — the  honey.  Such 
a  colony  may  reach  an  old  age,  perhaps 
thirty  years ;  but  its  workers  and  drones  are 
renewed  every  year,  and  the  mother  queen 
is  replaced  every  three  or  four  years  by  a 
daughter.  From  time  to  time  a  new  colony 
is  brought  into  existence  by  the  act  of 
swarming,  when  the  old  mother  moves  out, 
as  a  rule,  leaving  behind  her  a  number  of 


queen-cells  in  which  are  sleeping  the  future 
young  queens. 

From  another  point  of  view  one  may  be 
justified  in  introducing  a  new  entity — that 
is,  the  bee-state  from  one  spring  to  the 
other,  especially  since  all  individuals  except 
the  queen  are  renewed  and  replaced  by  new 
ones  from  year  to  year. 

In  February,  when  the  sun  begins  to 
draw  larger  circles,  the  quiescent  bee  slowly 
awakes  to  new  life,  and  softly  stirs  around 
in  the  contracted  cluster,  in  the  warm  center 
of  which  (the  temperature  curiously  enough 
corresponding  to  our  own  blood  tempera- 
ture) the  queen  is  nursed  and  cherished. 
The  queen  soon  begins  laying  eggs  in  the 
cells,  increasing  the  number  of  them  from 
day  to  day  with  the  growing  warmth.  At 
first  the  brood  circles  are  small  in  diameter; 
but  soon  they  increase  to  considerable  di- 
mensions. Three  weeks  after  the  commence- 
ment of  egg-laying,  the  first  young  bees 
begin  emerging  from  tlie  colls,  and,  eorres- 
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Fi^.  4. — The  oil  palm  that  furnishes  food  and  drink,  also  honey. 


ponding  to  the  swelling  brood  surfaces,  they 
augment  the  number  of  little  citizens.  They 
are  kindly  accepted  by  their  elder  sisters, 
who  clean  them  and  give  them  food.  This, 
then,  is  the  youth  of  our  bee-state — the  time 
of  immolating  love.  All  effort  is  aimed 
toward  warming  and  nourishing  the  little 
helpless  babies.  And  those  tiny  larvsB,  so 
recently  from  the  eggs,  really  need  a  great 
deal  of  maternal  care.  However,  their 
growth  is  extraordinary;  and  after  nine 
days  they  build  their  own  cocoons  for 
sleeping  during  their  metamorphosis,  which 
requires  twelve  days.  At  intervals  of  a  few 
hours  the  young  nurse  bees  give  these  larvaB 
exquisite  food  which  they  secrete  from  their 
milk-glands  situated  around  the  cerebrum. 
Only  by  a  strict  admirable  arrangement  is 
made  possible  the  enormous  growth,  from 
about  15,000  inhabitants  to  70,000  and 
sometimes  90,000.    For  the  preparation  of 
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the  milk  (jelly)  a 
great  deal  of  albu- 
men-furnishing pollen 
is  needed,  besides  wa- 
ter and  some  honey. 

The  oldest  bees  un- 
dertake the  dangerous 
task  of  gathering  the 
water.  This  water  can 
not  be  stored  directly, 
but  indirectly ;  a  great 
deal  of  the  water  is  de- 
posited in  the  honey 
n6ar  the  brood  -  nest, 
and  last,  but  not  least, 
in  the  very  blood  of 
the  bee.  If,  after  a 
long  period  of  rainy 
or  snowy  cold  weather, 
all  the  store  of  water 
is  consumed,  t  h  o  u  - 
sands  of  valiant  work- 
ers fly  out  if  the  wea- 
t  h  e  r  permits,  and 
many  remain  on  the 
battlefield  of  work, 
and  never  return  to 
the  well -loved  home. 
Some  become  chilled, 
and  others  are  thrown 
by  the  rough  wind  into 
the  water  which  they 
are  trying  so  vainly  to 
take. 

Other  bees  bring 
pollen  from  the  wil- 
lows, alders,  and  othei 
plants,  for  the  trea- 
sures of  pollen  in  the 
combs  stored  by  the 
sisters,  long  since 
dead,  begin  to  diminish  rapidly,  and  the 
bees  do  not  like  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth. 
In  our  country,  toward  the  end  of  April 
the  love  of  the  worker  bees  has  a  new 
attractive  object — that  is,  the  care  of  the 
male  habitants  of  the  hive — the  drones— 
which  are  nursed  with  peculiar  attention. 
As  the  first  drone  youths  are  hatching  in 
their  manly  vigor  and  beauty,  it  is  a  joy  for 
the  young  sisters  to  cherish  and  nourish  the 
chivalrous  knights;  for  at  this  time  it  is 
beneath  the  drone  to  seek  food  in  the  comb. 
Booted  and  spurred  they  stride  proudly 
across  the  rows  of  their  devoted  sisters;  and 
when  they  fiy  in  search  of  a  bride  one  can 
easily  distinguish  their  loud  bombarding 
tones. 

This  is  the  flowering  time — ^the  prime  of 
life  of  the  bees — and  at  such  a  time  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  deal  with  them,  for  they  know 
nothing  of  vigilance,  hatred,  jealousy,  or 
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revenge.    The  greed  for 
gold  is  still  slumbering. 

The  more  of  the  liquid 
gold  that  the  bees  store, 
the  more  does  love  re- 
cede—  exactly  as  with 
men.  The  covetous  ones 
begin  to  listen  to  sug- 
gestions of  Malthusian 
ideas.  The  brood  is  re- 
strained more  and  more, 
and  the  number  of 
births  diminishes  fear- 
fully; and  when  only  a 
little  of  the  gold  is  com- 
ing in  a  great  change 
takes  place.  The  drones, 
once  the  charm  of  the 
sisters'  hearts,  have 
grown  old,  and  the  bees 
recognize  that  they  are 
practically  parasites  at 
i>resent,  and  it  is  no 
longer  worth  while  to 
feed  them.  Almost  in  a 
night  the  bees  have  be- 
come niggardly  and 
selfish,  and  their  sole 
object  in  life  seems  to 
be  to  hold  together  their 
riches.  Cruelly  the  lit- 
tle amazons  push  out 
the  defenseless  ones 
through  the  entrance,  or 
they  place  them  in  the 
background  of  the  hive, 
thus  inducing  starvation.  Soon  thousands 
of  drone  corpses  cover  the  ground  before 
the  hive. 

At  such  a  time  it  is  not  pleasant  to  deal 
with  the  resentful  bees.  They  watch  the 
entrance  suspiciously,  and  woe  to  the 
strange  bee  which  they  surprise  on  the 
alighting-board.  Two  or  three  rush  upon 
it,  dra^ng  it  by  the  wings  and  legs,  and 
try  to  kill  it.  A  bee  which  has  stung  an- 
other bee  seldom  loses  its  weapon,  as  the 
barbs  are  not  caught  in  the  smooth  edges  of 
the  wound  made  in  the  stiff  chitinous  har- 
ness. 

In  this  country,  in  July  the  honey-flow 
may  again  reappear  with  a  consequent  re- 
vival of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the 
colony  getting  old.  For  a  short  time  the 
bees  nurse  the  brood  with  more  love  than 
before;  but  all  the  brightness  of  youth  has 
disappeared,  and  there  remains  only  the 
suspicion  and  the  greed  for  more  gold.  Tn 
the  last  days  of  summer  the  bees  prepare 
themselves  for  another  winter's  sleep  by 
pitching  all  the  cracks  of  their  home  with 
propolis.    They  have  filled  their  storerooms 


Fig.  5. — ^An  African  jungle,  the  home  of  bees,  elephants,  and  reptiles. 


with  gold,  and  occasionally  a  bee  is  seen 
fiying  out  to  get  more  pollen  from  a  retard- 
ed fiower.  Finally  the  bees  again  go  to 
sleep,  sometimes  for  months,  and  the  life 
in  the  hive  pulses  but  faintly.  Quietly  the 
bees  cluster  around  their  queen,  taking  as 
little  of  their  stored  treasure  as  possible, 
and  distributing  it  to  their  sisters.  The 
food  is  thus  transformed  into  the  necessary 
warmth  to  preserve  the  inhabitants  from 
chilling.  The  honey  is  more  valuable  to  the 
bees  than  gold  is  to  mankind,  for  the  honey 
not  only  heats  the  bee- home  by  its  slow 
combustion  in  winter  and  spring,  but  it 
gives  vigor  to  the  muscles,  and  enables  those 
active  little  pets  to  do  their  stupendous 
work  in  and  out  of  the  hive.  The  honey  is 
an  important  component  of  the  food  of  the 
young  generation,  and  the  ver>'  wax  palace 
in  which  the  bees  live  is  nothing  but  trans- 
formed honey — transformed  in  the  body  of 
the  bee  by  certain  glands.  It  is,  therefore, 
no  wonder  that  the  bees  set  a  high  value 
upon  their  treasures  of  gold,  and  watch 
them  suspiciously.  There  are  a  few  noor 
creatures  that,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
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FiQ.  6. — Mr.  Lewis'  ornamental  hive.     The  foun- 
dation Btonee  came  from  all  over  the  world. 


have  almost  no  stores.  Perhaps  their  mother 
queen  was  old,  and  unahle  to  perform  her 
duties  as  she  should  have  done,  and  the  bees 
failed  to  replace  her  at  the  right  time.  Or 
on  the  other  hand,  perhaps  the  colony  was 
a  strong  breeder,  and  all  available  cells 
were  filled  with  brood,  so  that  most  of  the 
surplus  honey  was  consumed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  feeding  this  brood.  Or,  again, 
perhaps  the  bees  were  short-lived  or  not 
diligent,  etc. 

Then  there  are  great  capitalists  among 
the  bees  whose  storerooms  are  filled  with 
plenty  of  honey.  Each  cell  is  carefully 
closed  with  a  cover  of  wax,  and  only  a  small 
number  remain  open  for  daily  use.  These 
bees  go  with  only  the  greatest  reluctance  to 
open  their  trunks  of  gold — like  the  miser 
who  turns  the  dollar  in  his  hand,  taking 
sorrowful  leave  of  it  when  it  goes.  But 
pitiless  man  demands  of  these  devoted 
workers  a  part  of  their  treasure,  for  well  he 
knows,  too,  the  noble  virtues  of  the  fluid 
gold  of  the  hive. 

How  much  the  love  of  gold,  especially  in 
la. a  summer,  domineers  the  character  of  the 
bees^  and  even  misguides  them,  is  shown  by 


the  following:  If  we  disturb  a  hive  by 
opening  it  or  by  knocking  on  the  side  of  it, 
the  bees  whose  honey-sacs  are  empty  hasten 
to  the  open  cells  for  filling  these  honey-sacs, 
for  these  latter  are  the  purses  of  the  bees. 
The  bees  do  not  know  what  the  trouble  is; 
but  in  any  event  a  full  purse  is  a  good 
thing,  for  if  by  some  unfortunate  chance  a 
bee  loses  its  home,  and  is  obliged  to  go 
begging  a  place  in  another  hive,  it  succeeds 
by  the  help  of  its  full  purse.  The  first 
guard  it  meets  asks  its  tribute  of  a  minute 
drop,  and  this  satisfies  the  rough  officer. 

The  bees,  when  preparing  themselves  for 
swarming,  never  fail  to  fill  their  pockets 
with  the  gold  of  the  hives.  If  one  drops  a 
little  honey  on  the  alighting-board  the  vig- 
ilant insects  gather  around,  greedily  taking 
it  up,  and  they  forget  to  hear  or  to  see.  In 
this  condition  they  do  not  resent  an  intru- 
sion in  front  of  the  hive,  as  they  might 
under  normal  circumstances. 

Under  these  conditions  the  curse  of  the 
gold  appears  in  an  ugly  form  in  what  are 
called  robber  bees.  As  a  rule  these  are  old 
bees  from  a  neighboring  hive,  which  had 
discovered  that  gold  obtained  by  stealing 
is  more  convenient  and  more  quickly  se- 
cured than  by  honest  work  in  the  field. 
Well  aware  of  their  shameful  trade  they 
fly  cautiously  and  cunningly  around  the 
entrance  of  the  hive  they  intend  to  rob. 
Watching  carefully  while  they  keep  coming 
nearer,  they  fly  back  in  an  instant  if  a 
guard  in  a  menacing  manner  demands  the 
password.  Immediately  it  comes  back  again, 
searching  for  an  unguarded  place.  If  it 
ventures  to  enter  it  may  be  grasped  by  one 
of  the  guards;  but  as  soon  as  it  escapes  it 
begins  anew  its  shameless  game.  After  some 
more  fruitless  attempts  the  robber  may  try 
another  hive  in  the  same  manner.  If  the 
guards  here  do  not  watch  carefully  it  suc- 
ceeds in  gaining  a  sly  entrance,  and  then 
proceeds  to  the  first  open  cell  and  fills  its 
honey-sac  to  overflowing.  More  than  half 
its  own  weight  such  a  robber  may  take 
away.  In  this  connection  it  has  been  inter- 
esting to  me  to  observe  that,  the  shorter  the 
distance  the  robber  has  to  fly  to  its  own 
hive,  the  more  honey  it  will  carry.  If  it 
comes  from  a  distant  hive  it  may  take  only 
half  a  load.  The  escape  from  the  hive  is 
generally  easy  because  the  guards  pay  more 
attention  to  bees  that  are  entering  than  they 
do  to  those  that  are  going  away.  There- 
fore, as  quickly  as  the  heavy  burden  allows, 
the  robber  goes  to  its  own  hive,  where  it 
discharges  its  stolen  load. 

If  one  bee-  succeeds  in  its  attempt  at 
robbing,  others  of  the  same  hive  are  excised 
to  the  point  of  taking  a  similar  risk,  and  at 
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once  go  to  the  hiv«  which  is  not  guarded  as 
carefully  as  it  should  be.  More  and  more 
of  the  insolent  bees  come  around  the  en- 
trance. The  longer  they  keep  at  it  the 
bolder  they  become,  and  soon  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  the  guards  to  make  any  resistance. 
Here  and  there,  it  is  true,  we  may  observe 
an  isolated  duel  on  the  alighting-board,  but 
soon  complete  demoralization  ensues  among 
both  robber  and  robbed  bees.  The  first 
spare  nothing.  In  their  fury  they  demolish 
even  the  wax  cells/  and  tear  the  Brood  out 
of  the  cells,  and  sometimes  kill  the  queen. 
The  robbed  bees  have  lost  thdr  senses,  and 
in  a  kind  of  stupor  they  fill  themselves 
with  honey  and  look  on,  perfectly  helpless, 
in  the  wild  jumble. 

Almost  more  perfidious  are  the  highway- 
men which  may  be  seen  occasionally  when 
the  honey-flow  is  poor.  The  honey-loaded 
workers  come  wearily  homeward,  many  be- 
ing obliged  to  rest  on  the  wall  of  the  hive 
or  on  the  alighting-board,  for  their  last 
force  is  spent  because  of  the  long  distance 
they  have  had  to  fiy.  At  such  a  time  one 
of  these  watchful  brigands  throws  itself  on 
the  worn-out  bee,  settling  itself  on  the  back 


or  the  side  of  the  tired  bee,  for,  to  come 
honestly  in  front,  the  rascal  does  not  ven- 
ture. There  it  helps  itself  sumptuously  to 
the  gold;  and  the  poor  exhausted  gatherer, 
knowing  nothing  better  to  do,  gives  of  its 
honey.  like  diligent  worker  bees  flying 
from  flower  to  flower,  these  highwaymen 
rush  from  one  to  another  of  these  resting 
bees,  sometimes  four  or  flve  assaulting  a 
single  worker.  This  profession  seems  to  be 
profitable,  for  these  robbers  quickly  obtain 
purses  well  filled  with  gold. 

The  bee-state  is  certainly  an  ideal  com- 
munity.' The  maxim,  "  One  for  all,  all  for 
one,*'  is  carried  through  to  the  end.  Each 
member  acts  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole, 
whatever  that  may  be,  without  reflecting  on 
its  own  individual  sacrifloe,  especially  if  it 
sees  the  colony  in  danger.  At  first  sight 
one  might  say  that  the  bees  are  without 
vices,  but  we  have  shown  that  there  is  a  big 
vice,  the  greed  for  gold,  which  is  able  to 
corrupt  the  good-r-yes,  even  lead  them  to 
crime — exactly  as  the  same  vice  does  in  the 
case  of  mankind. 

Zug,  Switzerland. 


A  NOTE  FROM  OKLAHOMA 


BY  N.  FRED  OARDIKER 


The  photograph  submitted  with  this  arti- 
cle is  that  of  the  honey  and  wax  exhibit  of 
B.  F.  Bartholomew  and  family  at  the  1913 
State  Fair.  This  is  one  of  the  five  individ- 
ual exhibits  made  at  this  fair,  the  premiums 
being  closely  divided  between  this  one  and 
Garee  &  Garee.  W.  H.  Hobson  and  J.  H. 
Burrage  had  creditable  displays. 

As.  the  product  of  this  display  of  Mr. 
Bartholomew  was  all  "home  grown,"  and 
only  a  continuation  of  what  he  has  done  for 
years,  it  indicates  what  may  be  done  repeat- 
edly in  good  locations  in  Oklahoma  by  one 
who  knows  how.  Mr.  Bartholomew  has  such 
a  location,  and  can  be  depended  on  to  be  on 
hand  with  an  attractive  display  of  honey 
each  season.  His  wife  puts  on  the  finish 
with  the  decorations  in  wax. 

On  the  extreme  right  of  the  photo  can 
be  seen  the  model  in  beeswax  of  a  locomo- 
tive protected  by  a  glass  case.  This  was  the 
clever  work  of  Master  Earl  Bartholomew. 
Plans  liave  been  started  to  provide  a  special 
department  for  the  boys  and  girls  for  an- 
other season.  We  have  in  this  State,  under 
the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
what  is  known  as  the  "  Extension  Depart- 
ment."    In  this  department  the  boys  and 


girls  are  organized  for  club  work,  and  some 
wonderful  results  have  already  been  obtain- 
ed by  the  boys  in  growing  corn,  cotton, 
kaffir,  and  other  crops,  and  by  the  girls  in 
canning  and  preserving  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles. 

Upon  the  suggestion  of  Prof.  C.  E.  San- 
bom,  the  entomologist  and  beekeeper  at  the 
college,  the  idea  of  including  beekeeping  in 
the  work  of  this  Extension  Department  is 
being  developed.  It  is  hoped  that,  by  the 
time  of  the  next  fair,  a  special  department 
will  be  provided  in  the  apiary  building  for 
the  boys  and  girls  to  display  the  results  of 
their  work  and  study  with  bees.  Suitable 
prizes  will  be  offered,  and  the  young  folks 
should  begin  to  plan  early  to  enter  the  con- 
test. Announcements  will  be  made  latei 
as  the  plans  are  perfected,  through  the  col 
lege  press.  Gleanings,  and  the  farm  papers 
of  the  State. 

On  one  evening  during  the  fair  a  meeting 
of  beekeepers  is  always  held.  The  fair 
managers  have  always  been  liberal  in  pro- 
viding seats  and  lights,  and  the  meeting  is 
held  in  the  building  where  these  exhibits 
are  displayed,  which  helps  to  provide  in- 
spiration. '  If  in  the  future  we  can  have  a 
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Bartholomew's  honey  exhibit  at  the  1913  Oklahoma  State  Fair. 


good  attendance  of  these  boys  and  girls  it 
will  be  doubly  interesting. 

The  annual  meeting  is  held  each  January 
at  the  A.  and  M.  College,  Stillwater,  Okla., 
during  the  "  Farmers'  Short  Cx>urse." 

The  authorities  of  this  college  are  recog- 
nizing the  importance  of  beekeeping,  and 
are  lending  much  encouragement  to  its  ex- 
tension. Those  interested  in  beekeeping  in 
Oklahoma  should  make  it  a  point  to  attend 
one  of  these  meetings  of  the  Oklahoma  Bee- 
keepers' Association,  and  both  of  them  if 
possible.    They  owe  this  much  to  those  who 


are  keeping  up  the  work  of  the  Association 
and  to  the  new  methods  they  may  learn. 
Geary,  Okla. 

[Prof.  Sanborn  and  Mr.  Gardiner,  as  we 
happen  to  know,  are  live  wires.  They  are 
doing  much  to  advance  the  cause  of  bee- 
keeping in  Oklahoma,  not  only  to  make 
better  beekeepers,  but  to  eliminate  bee  dis- 
ease. The  beekeepers  of  the  State  should 
make  an  effort  to  attend  the  State  beekeep- 
ers' convention,  especially  if  they  wish  to 
keep  disease  out  of  the  State. — ^Ed.] 


REPORT  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  CONVENTION 


BY  H.  C.  KLINGER,  SEC. 


The  Pennsylvania  State  Beekeepers  held 
their  tenth  annual  meeting  in  the  State 
Capitol,  Harrisburg,  Feb.  20,  21.  It  was  a 
very  lively  meeting,  and,  from  the  point  of 
enthusiasm,  perhaps  the  best  ever  held. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Surface,  State  Zoologist,  who 
is  the  President,  was  in  charge  of  the  meet- 
ing. The  address  of  welcome  was  given  by 
Hon.  N.  B.  Critchfield,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture of  Pennsylvania. 

The  subject  of  comb  and  extracted  honev 
in  the  same  apiary  was  discussed  by  H.  P. 
Faucett.  He  runs  his  yard  for  both  kinds 
of  honey,  and  says  that  colonies  that  some- 
times can  not  be  coaxexd  into  section  supers 
will  work  in  extraeting-frames. 


F.  G.  Fox  spoke  on  500  per  cent  increase 
and  a  crop  of  honey.  He  demonstrated  how 
it  is  possible,  with  natural  swarming,  to 
take  the  parent  colony  after  the  swarm  has 
issued,  and  divide  it  into  nuclei  and  build 
these  up  into  full  colonies. 

The  foul-brood  inspectors,  Geo.  H.  Rea 
and  J.  0.  Buseman,  made  their  reports  on 
inspection.  These  were  quite  interesting  in 
facts,  and  exceedingly  amusing  in  the  ex- 
periences the  inspectors  had  with  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  people  they  met  in  their  rounds. 
Inspection  is  doing  a  great  work  for  bee- 
keeping interests,  simply  by  the  contact  of 
the  inspector  and  the  education  that  is 
spread  over  the  State  in  this  way.    Bees  are 
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yet  kept  in  all  sorts  of  ways — logs,  bee 
g'ums,  straw  skeps,  soap-boxes,  and  some 
have  even  been  found  in  beer-kegs. 

The  Coons  hive  and  comb  honey  was  a 
demonstration  made  by  R.  L.  and  A.  N. 
Coons,  of  Coudersport.  This  is  a  shallow- 
chamber  hive  of  their  own  make  with  wliich 
they  have  been  very  successful.  This  year's 
crop  was  28,000  pounds  of  section  honey 
from  400  colonies.  These  beekeepers  (fath- 
er and  son)  are  the  largest  producers  in  the 
State. 

Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  of  the  University  of 
Philadelphia,  who  was  on  his  way  back 
from  the  National  convention  at  St.  Louis, 
and  who  was  the  delegate  of  Pennslyvania 
to  the  convention,  gave  an  address  on  two 
essentials  in  honey  production.  He  laid 
emphasis  on  having  the'  bees  go  into  winter 
^quarters  strong  and  with  plenty  of  stores  so 
as  to  have  plenty  of  bees  early  enough  to 
get  the  honey-flow  when  it  comes.  A  large 
number  of  us  have  plenty  of  bees  when  the 
main  flow  is  over  and  when  the  bees  are  not 
needed. 


F.  J.  Stritmatter  spoke  on  house  apia- 
ries. This  subject  aroused  considerable  in- 
terest, as  it  is  quite  novel  to  Pennsylvania 
people.  One  of  his  buildings  is  three-story, 
20x30  ft.  This  contains  86  colonies  in 
hives  built  solid  to  the  floor  of  the  room. 
His  experience  tells  him  that  he  has  solved, 
to  a  great  extent,  the  wintering  and  the 
swarming  problems  by  means  of  the  house 
apiary. 

"  Soil  Fertility  and  Honey  Production  " 
was  the  subject  of  the  president's  annual 
address.  Dr.  Surface  told  the  beekeepers 
to  increase  the  fertility  of  their  soil  by 
sowing  the  legumes — clover,  alfalfa,  vetches, 
etc.,  and  by  so  doing  reap  another  crop, 
that  of  the  sweet  nectar  which  these  secrete. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Surface,  Harrisburg,  was  re- 
elected President ;  H.  C.  Klinger,  Liverpool, 
Secretary;  Hon.  E.  A.  Weimer,  Lebanon, 
First  Vice-president;  Mrs.  Dr.  L.  M.  Wea- 
ver, Philadelphia,  Second  Vice-president; 
R.  L.  Coons,  Coudersport,  Third  Vice-pres- 
ident. 

Liverpool,  Pa. 


ENEMIES  OF  BEES  IN  CYPRUS;  A  CLEVER  SCHEME  FOR  CATCHING 

THEM 


BY  M.  Y.  DBRVISHIAN 


The  principal  enemy  of  the  honey-bee  in 
this  island  is  a  large  red  and  yellow  banded 
hornet.  These  hornets 
increase  in  August,  Sep- 
tember, and  October. 
They  weaken  strong 
colonies  of  bees  to  a 
great  extent  and  extin- 
guish weak  stocks  by 
capturing  a  large  num- 
ber of  bees  from  the  en- 
trances. They  hover 
about  the  entrances; 
and  if  they  do  not  find 
guardian  bees  there  they 
go  into  the  hives  and 
destroy  the  bees  and 
carry  the  honey  to  their 
nests.  To  prevent  this, 
about  a  thousand  or  two 
thousand  bees  guard  the 
entrances  and  often  as- 
sault and  ball  the  hor- 
nets. The  damage  done 
to  the  bees,  grapes,  figs, 
and  other  sweet  fruits  is 
considerable.  Their  nests 
are  found  in  the  ground 
in  the  fields  and  in  the 
tracks    and    hollows    of 


walls.    These  hornets  prosper  in  this  country 
because  it  does  not  rain  from  April  to  Sep- 


A  device  for  catching  hornets  that  kill  bees. 
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tember,  and  in  some  years  it  rains  very  little, 
perhaps  once  or  twice  scantily.  When  rain 
commences  in  October  the  hornets  disap- 
pear, as  rain  destroys  them.  They  do  not 
keep  stores  in  their  nests,  and  in  rainy 
weather  they  cannot  fly. 

For  ten  years  I  have  been  using  the  trap 
shown  in  the  illustration.  The  top  "A"  is 
glass  in  a  wooden  frame.  The  lower  part 
"  B  "  is  made  entirely  of  galvanized  sheet 
iron.  We  fill  this  with  soapsuds  about  % 
inch.  The  frame  of  the  top  fits  over  the 
lower  part.  Underneath  the  square  opening 
marked  "  C  "  a  piece  of  liver,  meat,  or  any 
thing  similar  is  used  as  a  bait  over  a  board 
resting  on  four  legs.  Under  the  legs  of  this 
board  are  put  small  vessels  containing  about 
V2  inch  of  water.  This  water  prevents  ants 
from  going  to  the  baits.  This  device  is 
important,  because  if  ants  go  to  the  food 


the  hornets  will  not  venture  near  it.  Each 
trap  catches  about  one  thousand  hornets  a 
day.  Honey  makes  the  best  bait.  A  sheet 
of  queen-excluder  or  wire  netting  of  about 
1/4-inch  mesh  should  take  the  place  of  the 
top  glass  in  order  to  let  the  bees  out. 

When  a  number  of  hornets  are  caught  in 
the  trap,  honey-bees  will  not  visit  it.  This 
trap  has  done  excellent  work.  In  three  or 
four  days  all  hornets  were  trapped  and  live 
bees  saved.  They  enter  from  the  bottom 
and  rise  up  into  the  trap  and  fall  into  the 
soapsuds.  This  affects  their  eyes  so  that 
they  can  not  rise  up  again,  and  in  an  hour's 
time  they  are  drowned.  Vinegar  will  do  as 
well  as  soapsuds.  Many  beekeepers  have 
copied  my  glass  trap  as  a  substitute  for 
their  bottle  trap. 

Nicosia,  Island  of  Cyprus.  < 


MOTTS  OFFICE  AND  QUEEN-BREEDING^YARD 


BY  B.  E.  MOTT 


Fig.  1  shows  a  partial  view  of  the  home 
apiary  of  275  colonies.  The  honey-extract- 
ing room  is  the  first  building  at  the  right. 
The  second  building  at  the  right  is  the  office, 
and  the  third  at  the  right  is  the  storekeep- 
er's dwelling.    One  long  building  at  the  left 


is  the  warehouse  and  cellar  that  safely  win- 
ters 300  colonies  of  bees. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  office  at  north  end.  The 
bay  window  gives  a  sight  of  east,  west,  and 
north,  while  at  the  desk. 

Glenwood,  Mich. 


Fig.  1.- 


-MoU'b  home  apiary  of  275  colonies  and  mating-yard ;  extracting-house  and  office  in  the  risht  back- 
ground.    The  mating-hivefi  are  shown  scattered  between  the  lar^^e  liives. 
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Fif.  2. — Mott's  ofBre  at  north  end  of  the  apiary,  affording  through  the  bay  window  a  view  of  the  whole  yard. 


NATIONAL  AISD  STATE  LAWS  REGARDING  NET  WEIGHT  ON  HONEY 


BY  C.  A.  KINSEY 


In  a  conversation  with  the  Deputy  Sealer 
of  Weights  and  Measures  to-day  I  find  that 
he  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  law  applies  to 
honey  in  sections  as  well  as  other  articles 
of  merchandise.  This  law  will  certainly 
give  the  old-fashioned  4%  x  4^^  sections  the 
best  of  it  over  the  4  x  5  plain  sections.  So 
far  as  has  been  my  experience,  the  4V4x4^A 
sections  always  weigh  more  than  the  4x5 
plain,  commonly  used  in  the  Danzenbaker 
supers.  The  4x5  sections  will  seldom 
weigh  full  16  oz.,  while  the  4^/4  x  4Vi  usu- 
ally will  weigh  full  16  oz.,  and  generally 
more.  C.  A.  Kinsey. 

Belgrade,  Mont.,  Feb.  11. 

[The  above  was  referred  to  the  proper 
authority  at  Washington,  whose  reply  fol- 
lows.— Ed.] 

Tks  A.  I.  Root  Co.: — Your  letter  of  February  20, 
addressed  to  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  Philadelphia,  has 
been  referred  to  this  committee  for  reply. 

For  your  information  I  enclose  Circular  21,  which 
contains  the  text  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  as 
tinended.  The  weight  and  rolume  amendment  of 
Mareh  8,  1918.  will  be  found  on  page  20,  section  8, 
**  in  the  case  of  food«"  paragraph  third,  together  with 
footnote. 

The  retaliations  contemplated  for  the  enforcement 
of  this  amendment  have  not  as  yet  been  approved. 


and  whrn  they  are  issued  you  will  be  sent  a  copy. 

It  would  appear  from  the  Act  that  all  packages  of 
food  products,  whether  in  bottles,  jars,  or  other 
wrapped  or  closed  containers,  will  be  considered 
foods  in  package  form,  and  required  to  be  marked 
with  a  statement  of  the  quantity  of  the  contents. 
The  law  requires  that  this  statement  shall  be  plain 
and  conspicuous,  and  also  provides  that  tolerances 
and  exemptions  for  small  packages  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  regulation.  These  will  undoubtedly  allow 
for  such  necessary  variation  as  occurs  in  weighing 
or  measure  under  careful  commercial  conditions. 
A.  8.  MiTCHBLL,  Sec.  to  Com. 

Washington.  D.  C,  March  3. 

[The  weight  and  volume  amendment,  par- 
agraph 3,  with  footnote,  is  as  follows:] 

Third.  If  in  package  form,  the  quantity  of  the 
contents  be  not  plainly  and  conspicuously  marked  on 
the  outside  of  the  package  in  terms  of  weight,  meas- 
ure, or  numerical  count:  Provided,  however.  That 
reasonable  variations  shall  be  permitted,  and  toler- 
ances and  also  exemptions  as  to  small  packages  shall 
be  established  by  rules  and  regulations  made  in  ac* 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  three  of  this 
Act. 

The  Act  of  March  8,  1913,  provides  that  no  pen- 
alty of  fine,  imprisonment,  or  confiscation  shall  be 
enforced  for  any  violation  of  its  provisions  as  to 
domestic  products  prepared  or  foreif?n  products  im 
ported  prior  to  eighteen  months  after  its  passage. 

[In  addition  to  what  Secretarj^  ^litchoU, 
of  the  Committee,  says,  we  may  add  that 
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sectiotis  of  honey  are  undoubtedly  included 
under  this  net-weight  and  volume  law. 
When  a  shipping-case  of  sections  is  sold  the 
net  weight  of  the  sections  of  honey  in  the 
crate  should  show.  When  the  sections  are 
sold  individually  by  carton,  a  close  approx- 
imate weight  of  the  section  must  show.  In 
the  proviso,  paragraph  3  as  quoted  above, 
"  reasonable  variations  "  are  permitted ;  but 
care  must  be  exercised  not  to  take  too  wide 
a  "  variation  "  or  there  will  be  trouble.  We 
are  allowed  a  variation,  as  we  understand  it, 
of  one  ounce  on  the  weight  of  a  section — 
that  is  to  say,  there  must  not  be  more  than 
one  ounce  below  the  marked  weight,  al- 
though it  may  be  any  thing  above.  In  pack- 
ing our  carton  honey  it  is  our  practice  to 
run  from  one  to  two  ounces  above,  as  honey 
that  has  been  stored  in  a  dry  room  for  two 
or  three  months  at  a  temperature  of  70  or 
80  degrees  to  prevent  granulation  will  lose 
slightly  in  weight.  Another  thing,  it  is  well 
to  understand  that  there  are  State  laws  as 
well  as  the  national.  Some  of  the  former, 
with  reference  to  net  weight,  have  been  in 
effect  for  some  time  back;  and  if  one  does 
not  know  where  his  honey  is  to  go  he  should 


be  on  the  safe  side,  and  that  means,  do  not 
depend  too  much  on  the  national  law  that 
allows  of  a  '^  reasonable  variation  "  in  the 
weight  of  an  individual  section. 

Our  correspondent  is  mistaken  in  think- 
ing that  the  4^4  x  4^4  section  has  the  ad- 
vantage over  th^  4x5  because  it  weighs 
more.  If  the  law  provided  that  all  sections 
should  weigh  a  pound,  then  the  4^  would 
have  a  slight  advantage;  but  a  statement  in 
ounces  of  the  weight  complies  equally  with 
the  law  the  same  as  when  the  net  weight  is 
stated  in  pounds  or  fractions  thereof. 

It  will  be  apparent  that  all  packages 
containing  foods  must  be  marked  with  their 
net  weight  within  18  months  after  March 
3, 1913,  which  will  be  Sept.  3, 1914;  but  the 
wise  producer  or  packer  of  food  stuffs 
should  begin  (if  he  has  not  already  done 
so  months  ago)  marking  his  packages  ahead 
of  that  time;  and  pcactically  all  of  the 
packers  in  the  country  began  marking  their 
goods  immediately  after  March  3,  1913. 
The  purpose  of  the  law  was  to  give  the 
sellers  an  opportunity  to  clean  up  and 
dispose  of  aU  unmarked  goods  before  the 
law  went  into  effect. — Ed.] 


WHEN  IS  THE  BEST  TIME  TO  REQUEEN? 
Nature  Bred  vs.  Artificially  Bred 

BY  F.  GREINER 


The  above  topic  has  been  discussed  a 
great  many  times  in  conventions  and  in  the 
press;  but  the  case  has  not  yet  been  settled 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  question  is  not  so  much  when 
we  shall  requeen  as  it  is,  when  can  we  rear 
the  best  queens?  Nature  has  selected  the 
early  summer,  when  the  trees  are  blooming, 
and  flows  are  yielding  pollen  and  honey 
profusely,  and  has  practiced  the  rearing  of 
queens  at  this  time  for  untold  centuries. 
Could  nature  have  made  a  mistake!  I  doubt 
it.  The  first  symptom  of  a  colony's  brood- 
iness  is  the  rearing  of  droi^gs,  and  this  ante- 
dates the  rearing  of  queens  by  several  weeks 
at  the  least.  We  can  hardly  hope,  therefore, 
to  bring  a  colony  into  a  condition,  a  frame 
of  mind,  by  a  few  feeds  to  do  its  best  at 
queen-rearing.  The  slow  and  long-contin- 
ued spring  honey-flow  and  pollen  yield  can 
not  be  equaled  by  artificial  feeding.  Most 
noted  authorities  of  Switzerland  and  Ger- 
many are  of  this  opinion,  and  advise  rear- 
ing queens  during  the  time  when  bees  usu- 
ally swarm.  It  may  be  more  cheaply  done 
at  the  close  of  the  season,  and  some  of  our 
American  beekeepers  have  practiced  it  more 


or  less  extensively  at  such  a  season  without 
apparent  detrimental  result  to  the  vitality 
and  utility  of  the  stock  of  bees.  We  must 
not  forget,  however,  that  our  bees  are  thor- 
oughbred by  many  thousands  of  years' 
breeding  by  nature's  methods ;  and  the  mis- 
takes that  we  may  make  are  not  at  once 
noticeable.  It  is  with  the  bee  as  it  is  with 
man — his  nature  is  strong  enough  to  endure 
all  sorts  of  mistakes  and  abuses.  If  it  were 
not  so,  the  human  race  would  have  long 
since  died  out;  and  the  bee  would  have 
degenerated  under  the  often  irrational  treat- 
ment. Fortunate  for  us  that  the  honey-bee 
is  constituted  as  it  is !  Undoubtedly  we  have 
blundered  along  many  a  time,  and  we  are 
still  continuing.  We  are  transferring  lar- 
vaa.  We  think  it  is  all  right.  We  are  de- 
priving a  colony  of  all  its  brood  in  order 
that  the  bees  may  more  lavishly  feed  the 
royal  larvae.  We  try  to  have  young  queens 
mated  from  baby  nuclei,  and  we  do  other 
things  out  of  the  regular  order  of  things. 
Is  there  any  evidence  that  we  are  rearing 
better  queens  than  formerly?  any  evidence 
that  the  race  has  degenerated?  What  do  we 
know  about  itf 
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Our  friend  House  advocates  requeening 
in  September  or  even  later.  I  don^t  mean  to 
quarrel  with  Mr.  H.,  and  I  have  no  objec- 
tions to  any  one  requeening  at  any  time 
when  good  queens  may  be  had^  and  when  it 
is  proper  to  open  hives.  Personally  I  don't 
care  to  tear  hives  open  in  the  late  season. 
And,  by  the  way,  I  have  hunted  out  queens 
without  removing  a  frame  from  the  hives. 
When  it  may  be  done  in  this  way  requeen- 
ing is  quite  practicable,  even  in  the  winter. 
But,  generally  speaking,  during  the  summer 
season  is  the  best  time  to  handle  bees;  and 
beginners  particularly  will  do  well  to  bear 
this  in  mind. 

Objections  have  been  raised  to  early- 
raised  queens.  By  "  eiarly  raised  queens  " 
we  understand  such  as  have  been  raised 
during  the  early  honey -flow  from  fruit- 
bloom.  A  certain  per  cent  of  our  colonies 
will,  some  seasons,  make  preparation  for 
swarming,  and  often  do  swarm,  unless  we 
intercede.  With  us  this  may  happen  about 
the  middle  of  May  or  thereabouts.  I  hold 
that  queens  reared  under  these  perfectly 
natural  conditions  are  as  good  as  any.  Our 
friend  House  objects  to  the  queens  reared 
at  this  season  because  he  has  lost  the  ma- 
jority of  them  while  mating  or  attempting 
to,  the  weather  usually  being  unfavorable — 
cool  and  rainy.  I  have  to  consider  such  an 
occurrence  as  very  unusuaL  Before  I  had 
discovered  that  our  bees,  particularly  those 
in  the  outyards,  had  to  be  looked  after 
during  this  early  period  in  order  to  avoid 
losses  by  swarming,  I  not  unfrequently 
found  colonies  in  each  outyard  at  the  close 
of  fruit-bloom,  which  had  cast  swarms  con- 
trary to  my  expectations.  It  was  usually 
discovered,  before  any  queen-cells  had 
hatched  out,  and  my  practice  at  such  times 
had  been  to  divide  the  parent  colonies  into 
three,  four,  or  five  nuclei.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber ever  missing  or  losing  any  of  the  young 
queens.    On  the  contrary,  I  was  enabled  to 


build  up  these  nuclei  into  prosperous  colo- 
nies with  the  brood-oombs  accumulating 
from  shaking  swarm-ripe  colonies,  etc.  1 
can  not  agree  with  Mr.  H.  that  it  should 
not  be  a  good  time  in  May,  when  there  is 
an  abundance  of  bloom  all  around,  to  rear 
good  queens.  I  should  much  prefer  them  to 
those  reared  in  August  or  September,  after 
all  the  bloom  is  over  and  stimulating  by 
artificial  methods  has  to  be  resorted  to.  In 
buckwheat  sections  the  swarming  fever 
sometimes  breaks  out  anew  in  the  month  of 
August.  This  is  an  indication  that  good 
queens  may  be  reared  at  this  time  in  that 
particular  locality. 

How  the  conditions  are  in  southern  climes, 
in  countries  where  our  early  queens  are 
reared,  I  do  not  know;  but  I  guess  that 
their  March  and  April  may  correspond  with 
our  May  and  June,  and  I  have  suspected 
that  the  queers  we  purchase  from  the  South 
for  May  delivery  were  reared  under  such 
natural  favorable  conditions  as  outlined  at 
the  beginning  of  my  article. 

There  is  at  present  a  great  call  for  May 
queens  here  among  the  honey-producers  of 
the  North.  We  find  it  a  profitable  invest- 
tnent,  though  the  queens  may  cost  a  little 
more  then  than  they  will  later.  Even  if  we 
had  requeened  every  last  colony  during  the 
month  of  September  and  October,  we  would 
still  want  the  queens  in  May,  possibly  even 
more  of  them  on  that  account.  It  pajrs  us 
to  divide  the  extra-strong  colonies,  such  as 
might  be  expected  to  cast  swarms  during 
apple-bloom,  and  provide  each  queenless 
half  with  a  southern  early-reared  young 
Italian  queen.  Thus,  instead  of  having  one 
colony  ready  for  the  harvest,  we  may  have 
two,  and  avoid  natural  swarming  by  the 
procedure.  Southern  queen-breeders  ought 
to  realize  that  it  is  a  great  disappointment 
to  us  when  the  queens  ordered  from  them 
for  May  do  not  reach  us  till  June. 

Naples,  N.  Y. 


BEES  AND  BULK  COMB  HONEY  AT  THE  KENTUCKY  STATE  FAm 


BY  J.  P.   MARTINB 


Our  display  of  bees,  supplies,  and  honey 
at  the  Kentucky  State  Fair,  held  Sept.  15- 
20,  1913,  attracted  considerable  attention. 
It  seems  as  though  almost  every  one  is  in- 
terested in  bees. 

The  queens  in  the  observation  hives,  and 
the  handling  of  the  bees  in  the  demonstra- 
tion cage,  were  the  centers  of  attraction.  In 
the  demonstration  cage  we  explained  fully 
the  manner  in  which  the  bees  gathered  and 
stored  honey;  how  honey  is  taken  from  the 


bees  by  means  of  bee-escapes ;  how  the  cap- 
pings  are  removed,  and  the  muiner  in  which 
the  honey  is  extracted.  We  also,  while  in 
the  cage,  gave  talks  on  the  subject  of  bees, 
explaining  the  part  that  the  queen,  drones, 
baby,  and  worker  bees  take  in  carrying  on 
the  different  functions  of  the  hive. 

During  these  talks  and  demonstrations 
we  never  failed  to  have  a  large  and  appre- 
ciative crowd. 

We  did  not  make  a  large  honey  display, 
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J.  P.  Martine*8  exhibit  at  the  Kentucky  State  Fair  September  15-20.  1913. 


as  our  object  was  to  advertise  the  manner  in 
which  we  put  up  our  comb  honey — that  is, 
we  cut  the  comb  from  the  frames  in  strips 
about  one  inch  in  width  and  five  inches  in 
length,  placing  the  same  in  wide-mouth 
white-glass  jars  having  perpendicular  sides 
so  the  cappings  are  shown  to  advantage, 
and  filling  in  the  space  with  extracted  hon- 
ey.    This  was  favorably  commented  upon 


by  a  great  many,  and  we  sold  quite  a  num- 
ber of  jars  at  75  cts.  each. 

We  have  been  putting  up  our  comb  honey 
in  this  shape  for  the  last  three  years,  and 
have  never  failed  to  dispose  of  all  we  could 
produce  at  75  cts.  a  jar.  We  have  been 
offered  65  cents  per  jar  by  the  gross. 

Louisville,  Ky. 


THE  SMOKE  METHOD  OF  INTRODUCING  SUCCESSFUL  FOR  NEARLY 

THIRTY  YEARS 


BY  MAJOR  SHALLARD. 


Please  credit  the  discovery  of  smoke  intro- 
duction of  queens  to  me,  Mr.  Editor,  unless 
some  one  has  a  claim  prior  to  1885.  I  started 
to  introduce  queens  by  the  smoke  method  at 
that  date,  and  have  continued  ever  since. 
My  method  has  been  to  remove  the  old 
queen,  and  to  give  the  new  one  at  once,  to 
close  the  hive,  and  then  use  smoke.  I  can 
hardly  recall  a  failure.  I  have  removed  an 
old  queen,  and  have  given  a  virgin  at  once. 
I  have  even  removed  an  old  queen,  and  giv- 
en a  cell  immediately,  without  any  protect- 
or. In  fact,  one  can  do  almost  any  thing 
with  bees  if  they  become  demoralized  and 
all  have  the  same  smoke  odor. 


My  wife  took  over  my  queen-rearing  bus- 
iness for  one  season,  24  years  ago,  because 
I  had  too  many  irons  in  the  fire,  and  eome 
were  getting  burnt.  She  also  ran  the  home 
farm  of  250  colonies  for  honey.  I  may 
mention  that  she  is  an  expert  beekeeper. 
She  introduced  all  the  queens  that  year  with 
smoke.  She  introduced  virgins  into  the  nu- 
clei, and  had  very  few  if  any  failures.  She 
took  nine  tons  of  honey  that  year  with  the 
help  of  two  girls,  and  her  experience  with 
swarms  was  somewhat  unique. 

The  season  was  a  great  swarming  one. 
One  morning  a  swarm  came  out  and  settled 
on  the  trunk  of  a  tree.    Almost  inunediate- 
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ly  another  one  came  out  and  started  for  the 
same  place;  and  before  she  had  the  hive 
ready  to  put  them  in,  the  second  swarm 
^started  to  settle  with  the  others.  She  did 
not  know  what  to  do,  and  she  could  see 
another  swarm  issuing  down  among  the 
hives.  Suddenly  it  occurred  to  her  to  cover 
them  up ;  so  she  put  a  sheet  around  the  bees 
and  tied  it  on  the  tree  above  them.  The  new 
lot  settled  on  the  sheet.  The  next  swarm 
came  along,  so  she  covered  up  the  second 
swarm  with  a  chaff  bag  split  open,  and 
the  third  swarm  settled  on  the  bag.  Then 
four  more  swarms  issued  almost  at  once, 
and  they  all  made  for  the  same  tree.  She 
divided  the  swarms  as  well  as  possible  with 
the  sheeis,  table-cloths,  etc.,  and  when  the 
swarms  stopped  issuing  she  had  nine  on  that 
tree,  and  all  separate.  Soon  they  were  all 
hived  satisfactorily. 

On  another  occasion  she  had  15  swarms 
out  during  one  morning,  and  seven  of  these 
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in  the  air  at  once ;  but  she  managed  to  keep 
the  latter  apart  with  the  spray  pump. 

Some  time  ^o  I  wrote  that  a  good  queen 
would  not  go  into  the  top  box,  and  the  ?e 
nial  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller  reckoned  all  queens 
would  do  so  if  pressed  for  room,  to  which  I 
say  amen;  and  some  other  gentleman  said 
they  would  go  up,  but  "  of  course  I  would 
use  queeii-excludei*s.''  That  is  just  the  point 
T  was  making.  I  want  queens  that  do  not 
need  excluders  to  keep  them  down.  The 
old-fashioned  leather-colored  Ligurian  queen 
would  stay  down  in  the  bottom  box  and 
have  a  nice  compact  brood-nest,  although 
the  hive  was  a  four-story  one,  and  all  the 
top  stories  «mpty ;  but  a  badly  bred  queen, 
although  she  may  bs  pure,  will  not  do  this. 
In  times  of  dearth  she  will  go  upstairs  and 
transfer  her  brood-nest  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top  story. 

So.  Woodburn,  N.  S.  W.,  Australia. 


THE  SHAKEN-SWARM  PLAN  AFTER  MANY  YEARS'  TEST 


BT  M.  A.  GILL 


In  that  masterful  work  of  Moses  Quinby 
he  tells  how  he  drove  swarms  from  old  box 
hives  for  the  purpose  of  transferring,  just 
at  the  time  they  were  preparing  to  swarm. 
The  splendid  results  he  obtained,  according 
to  his  book,  written  over  sixty  years  ago, 
induced  me  during  my  early  beekeeping  to 
try  the  same  method ;  and  after  securing  the 
same  splendid  results  he  describes  I  was  led 
to  ask,  if  a  swarm  would  do  so  well  driven 
from  an  old  box  just  before  a  swarm  issued, 
why  wouldn't  it  do  as  well  if  shaken  from 
a  frame  hive  just  before  it  was  to  cast  a 
natural  swarm  f  After  trying  the  plan 
until  the  results  proved  I  was  doing  it  cor- 
rectly, I  have  never  abandoned  it,  nor  do  I 
think  that  L.  Stachelhausen  ever  did  while 
he  lived. 

I  can't  tell  when  a  colony  is  going  to 
swarm  without  some  kind  of  examination. 
Of  course,  an  experienced  eye  can  cruise  a 
whole  apiary  and  give  a  good  estimate  of 
how  many  colonies  are  about  to  cast  s 
swarm;  but  a  thorough  examination  will 
reveal  the  fact;  and  this  is  quite  necessary, 
or  else  the  work  would  be  as  unsatisfactory 
as  putting  a  boy  or  man  to  watch  for 
swarms  at  an  out-apiary  who  would  allow 
half  of  them  to  go  off  while  he  enjoyed  a 
nap  under  some  inviting  shade-tree.  So  if 
in  doubt,  an  examination  of  from  three  to 
five  combs  for  queen-cells  is  absolutely  nec- 


essary if  one  intends  to  prevent  natural 
swarming. 

Modern  medicine  advises  prevention  rath- 
er than  cure,  and  thus  all  the  little  kinks 
should  be  and  can  be  used  during  the 
swarming  season  to  prevent  it.  But  after 
a  colony  shows  a  second  inclination  after 
being  once  thwarted,  it  is  wise  to  shake  it, 
for  any  further  meddling  will  result  in  loaf- 
ing or  the  raising  of  a  new  queen. 

,  The  idea  that  the  season's  results  from  a 
shaken  swarm  are  not  as  good  as  from  a 
natural  one  is  erroneous;  for  when  the 
brood  is  carried  to  a  new  stand,  as  it  always 
should  be,  the  new  colony  receives  all  the 
flying  bees,  and  in  many  cases  the  combs 
are  ^aken  clean,  as  the  brood  is  needed  for 
weaker  colonies.  I  can  not  imagine  why 
any  apiarist  should  prefer  to  wait  a  few 
hours,  or  perhaps  a  few  days,  to  allow  a 
colony  to  cast  a  natural  swarm  that  might 
cluster  where  he  has  to  shin  up  a  tree,  when 
he  can  make  just  as  good  a  swarm  in  from 
five  to  fifteen  minutes,  and  the  work  is  a 
pleasure. 

Three  people  can  handle  from  one  thou- 
sand to  twelve  hundred  colonies  in  out- 
apiaries.  Of  course,  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  this  can  not  be  done  without  a  month 
of  almost  slavish  work.  But  three  can  not 
attend  to  that  many  comb-honey  colonies 
scattered  over  the  territory  they  would 
require  if  allowed  to  swarm  natuially. 
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GLBAKINGS  IN  BEE  OULTUBE 


The  whole  fraternity  has  been  seeking  for 
years  for  a  race  of  be^,  or  a  particular  hive 
or  some  system  of  management,  that  will 
eliminate  swarming  when  working  for  comb 
honey,  and  about  so  often  some  few  declare 
themselves  "progressives,"  and  will  fly  to 
the  journals  that  they  have  "  the  hive  "  or 
"  the  race,"  and  that  the  time  has  come 
when  all  progressive  apiarists  should  handle 
hives  instead  of  combs;  and  then  the  first 
season  something  out  of  the  ordinary  hap- 
pens, and  all  their  hopes  are  shattered.  In 
my  opinion  the  way  to  do  is  to  reduce 
swarming  to  the  minimum  by  all  the  known 
methods,  and  then  handle  the  minimum  by 
the  shaken-swarm  plan  when  working  out- 
apiaries  for  comb  honey. 

It  seems  to  me  that  so  much  has  been 


written  upon  the  mode  of  procedure  during 
the  past  ten  years  that  the  details  are  un- 
uecessary.  Some  complain  of  absconding. 
This  will  often  happen  if  the  operator  fails 
to  give  a  frame  of  brood  or  shakes  the 
swarm  into  a  hot  hive  and  then  leaves  the 
hive  out  in  the  hot  sun.  Temporary  shade, 
at  least,  should  be  provided  at  such  times. 
During  the  past  season  we  shook  300 
swarms,  and  I  do  not  recall  that  a  single 
one  absconded.  Any  one  who  thinks  this 
system  will  propagate  a  swarming  race  can 
replace  the  swarm-cells  with  cells  raised 
from  their  non-swarming  colonies.  From 
four  to  five  visits  every  seven  days  will 
practically  cover  the  swarming  season. 
Hyrum,  Utah. 


THE  LET-ALONE  HIVE;  THE  "LONG-H)EA''  AGAIN 
Producing  Wax  and  Honey 

BY  A.  W.  YATES 


It  is  quite  natural  to  assume  that  out- 
apiaries  are  those  operated  by  persons  who 
are  in  the  business  for  the  dollars  and  cents 
there  are  in  it,  or  who  take  as  much  from 
their  bees  as  they  can  with  as  little  outlay 
as  possible.  One  motto  of  the  late  E.  L. 
Pratt  was,  "  Make  your  bees  pay  their  way 
and  a  little  more."  Beekeeping  as  a  hobby 
and  beekeeping  as  a  business  are  two  differ- 
ent propositions.  If  we  are  in  it  for  busi- 
ness we  must  make  them  pay  their  way  and 
a  little  more  or  we  shall  soon  go  under. 

The  great  drawback  in  the  maintenance 
of  outyards  is  the  disposition  of  the  bees  to 
swarm.  If  this  could  be  done  away  with, 
and  the  mass  of  bees  held  together,  all  other 
difficulties  could  be  overcome.  The  modern 
hive  as  it  is  constructed  to-day  was  never 
built  with  this  thought  in  view ;  and  if  such 
hives  are  used  for  this  purpose  they  require 
constant  attention,  and  at  times  are  the 
source  of  a  good  deal  of  annoyance.  If  at 
the  same  time  some  one  bobs  up  with  some- 
thing new  in  a  hive  our  manufacturers  are 
skeptical,  and  very  apt  to  look  aghast  at  it 
unless  it  presents  something  very  striking 
in  its  favor. 

It  has  been  said  that  "  Bees,  when  given 
plenty  of  room,  will  spend  less  of  their 
energy  in  swarming  and  more  to  the  pro- 
duction of  honey." 

A  few  years  ago  I  constructed  several 
large  hives  holding  25  frames  each.  These 
hives  came  so  near  filling  the  bill  that  I 
made  more,  and  am  using  one  of  similar 
construction  altogether  at  present. 

It  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  illustra- 


tion that  this  is  a  double-walled  hive;  and, 
being  covered  with  a  good  quality  of  roofing 
paper,  it  is  both  warm  and  dry,  and  at  the 
same  requires  no  paint  nor  even  lumber  of 
first  quality  in  its  construction.  Living  near 
a  city  I  am  usually  able  to  obtain  shipping- 
cases  at  the  hat-stores  for  about  ten  cents 
each,  one  of  which  contains  nearly  enough 
lumber  to  build  the  body  of  a  hive.  The 
hive  I  shall  describe  is  intended  for  the  **L" 
frame ;  but  it  can  be  used  with  other  styles 
of  frames. 

The  side  boards  are  39  x  9Vi  inches,  four 
for  each  hive,  nailed  together  in  pairs,  as  in 
A  in  diagram.  The  inside  board  of  the 
front  end  is  18^  x  9^  inches,  while  the 
outside  board  is  six  inches  longer,  and 
nailed  together,  as  in  B,  so  as  to  lap  by  and 
form  the  comer,  as  in  C.  The  opposite  end 
of  the  hive,  being  used  only  in  sunmoer,  is 
of  single  thickness,  as  is  also  the  bottom  of 
the  surplus  compartment.  When  the  hive  is 
nailed  together  the  walls  are  packed  with 
planer  shavings  or  chaff.  A  narrow  board,  E, 
is  nailed  on  the  upper  wall  edge  to  hold  the 
shavings  in  place.  The  eight-inch  telescope 
cover  gives  plenty  of  room  for  a  chaff  tray 
for  winter,  or  two  supers  side  by  side  in 
summer. 

This  hive,  when  so  constructed,  will  hold 
25  frames,  ten  of  which  answer  for  the 
brood-chamber,  and  are  separated  from  the 
others  by  a  perforated  division-board,  D, 
reaching  within  half  an  inch  of  the  bottom 
of  the  hive.  A  narrow  strip  of  tin  bent  at 
an  angle  of  about  45  degrees  is  fastened  to 
the  bottom  edge  of  it,  and  this  is  placed  in 
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the  hive  with  the  bent  tin  turned  toward  the 
brood-chamber.  The  object  of  this  is  to 
allow  the  bees  free  access  from  the  entrance 
direct  to  rear  of  the  hive  beneath  the  di- 
vision-board;  but  in  case  the  queen  should 
come  in  contact  with  it  she  will  walk  down 
until  she  comes  to  the  tin,  which  will  turn 
her  back  to  the  combs. 

This  division-board,  although  not  design- 
ed by  me,  I  consider  an  important  feature 
of  the  hive.  Sometimes,  as  in  case  of  a 
virgin  queen  returning  from  her  wedding- 
flight,  or  by  the  excessive  use  of  smoke  over 
the  brood-chamber,  a  queen  will  find  her 
way  to  the  rear  of  the  hive ;  but  care  should 
be  taken  to  provide  a  young  laying  queen. 

The  bottom  and  alighting-board  are  re- 
movable, and  the  summer  entrance,  %  x  14, 
or  the  full  width  of  the  ten  frames,  is  closed 
for  winter  with  a  block,  E,  through  which 
wire  nails  are  driven  %  inch  apart  as  pro- 
tection from  mice. 

Some  points  in  favor  of  this  hive  are 
simplicity  and  cheapness  of  construction; 
easily  built  by  any  one  at  all  familiar  with 
tools;  no  paint;  provides  plenty  of  room  so 
that  three  or  four  visits  during  the  season 
are  all  that  is  required;  and  the  protection 
it  affords  for  wintering. 

It  has  always  been  an  opinion  of  mine 
that  bees  produce  wax  at  all  times  when 
producing  honey,  and  that  this  wax,  unless 


they  have  a  place  to  use  it,  must  necessarily 
go  to  waste;  that  they  will  produce  both 
much  faster  when  allowed  to  hang  in  their 
natural  clusters.  Taking  advantage  of  this 
fact,  only  narrow  starters  are  used  in  the 
15  frames  for  surplus  honey;  and  as  these 
frames  are  all  in  one  lower  story  they  are 
accepted  one  at  a  time,  and  for  that  reason 
will  be  finished  much  quicker  than  if  the 
bees  had  to  go  above. 

These  fifteen  frames,  holding,  when  com- 
pleted, about  90  pounds  with  64  sections  in 
the  two  supers  above,  give  the  hive  a  capac- 
ity of  about  150  pounds,  or  sufiScient,  usu- 
ally, for  the  season  in  this  section. 

The  season's  work  is  commenced  during 
April.  The  chaff  trays  are  removed,  the 
chaff  division-boards  that  are  used  during 
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winter  are  exchanged  for  the  perforated 
zinc  ones,  and,  after  examining  the  colonies 
for  queens,  etc.,  the  frames  and  supers  are 
put  in  place  and  need  not  be  looked  at  again 
during  the  season,  although  I  try  to  see 
them  two  or  three  times. 

When  the  honey  is  harvested,  large  cov- 
ered cans  are  taken  to  the  outyards,  the 
surplus  frames  are  removed  from  the  hives, 
and  held  toward  the  light  to  see  where  the 
light  and  dark  honey  lie;  the  light  honey 
is  cut  out  into  one  can,  and  the  dark  into 
another.  In  this  way  we  are  able  to  grade 
it — something  we  are  unable  to  do  in  ex- 
tracting. It  is  taken  home  to  be  separated 
from  the  comb,  which  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  strainers.  A  table  is  used  for  this 
purpose  having  a  top  made  of  galvanized- 
wire  screen,  three  mesh  to  the  inch.  A 
cheese-cloth  strainer  is  made  to  hang  below 
to  catch  the  particles  that  pass  through  the 
wire  screen.  An  uncapping-can  may  be 
used  for  small  quantities. 

When  every  thing  is  in  readiness  the 
chunks  of  honey  in  the  cans  are  all  mashed 
fine  and  poured  on  top  of  the  wire-top  table 
to  drain.  The  table  should  be  elevated 
above  the  storage  tank  so  that  the  honey 
will  flow  into  it  without  extra  handling. 

It  will  be  noticed  by  the  foregoing  that  no 
extractor  or  expensive  extracting  oufit  is 
required.  The  crop  can  be  handled  leisure- 
ly, and  at  a  time  when  the  weather  is  more 
agreeable  than  it  is  sometimes  when  ex- 
tracting. Results  can  be  obtained  with  much 
less  labor,  time,  and  expense.  Colonies  are 
less  stirred  up  and  excited  from  giving  up 
their  stores.  We  are  able  to  produce  fully 
as  much  choice  honey,  I  think,  as  by  any 
other  method,  and  a  good  many  pounds  of 
the  very  finest  virgin  wax,  which  of  itself 
is  no  small  item. 

Hartford,  Ct. 

[A  number  of  beekeepers  in  New  Eng- 
land, particularly  Mr.  Allan  Latham,  Nor- 
wichtown,  Ct.,  and  Mr.  Yates,  have  been 
working  on  this  let-alone  principle  of  keep- 
ing bees — that  is  to  say,  they  have  been  ex- 
perimenting with  large  hives  (or  Long  Idea 
hives) — so  large,  indeed,  that  they  have 
sufficient  capacity  to  carry  a  whole  season's 
crop  with  little  or  no  manipulation  on  the 
part  of  the  beekeeper.  A  year  ago  last 
suBMner,  when  attending  a  convention  of 
beekeepers  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  we  listened 
to  an  address  by  Mr.  Yates  which  he  deliv- 
ered on  this  subject  before  the  convention. 
At  that  time  we  requested  him  to  prepare 
an  article,  with  illustrations,  showing  his 
system  of  management,  and  the  foregoing 
is  the  result. 

Mr.  0.  0.  Poppleton,  of  Stuart,  Fla.,  has 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 

loqg  advocated  the  use  of  a  24-frame  or 
Long  Idea  hive  having  a  capacity  similiar  to 
the  one  here  shown.  Many  years  ago  he 
used  a  24-frame  double-walled  hive  in  Iowa. 
He  liked  it  so  well  that  when  he  went  south 
He  continued  to  use  the  same  hive,  but,  of 
course,  without  the  double  walls.  We  will 
have  an  illustrated  article  showing  Popple- 
ton's  entire  system,  which  he  was  using  till 
within  a  year  ago.  That  there  are  advan- 
tages in  the  system  cannot  be  denied.  Wheth- 
er the  disadvantages  for  the  average  bee- 
keeper will  outweigh  the  advantages  we  will 
not  attempt  to  say;  but  it  is  a  system  that 
the  average  reader  can  afford  to  look  into 
with  an  open  mind.  A  little  later  on  we 
shall  show  another  system  somewhat  simi- 
lar, and  yet  very  different,  by  J.  E.  Hand. 
This  is  a  16-frame  hive  capable  of  vertical 
expansion.    More  anon. — Ed.] 


Conversations  with  Doolittle 

Oontintted  from  page  369 

up  to  a  condition  where  no  desire  to  swarm 
has  become  manifest';  and  those  that  have 
become  "broody  "  are  allowed  no  comb  of 
brood,  but  several  thousand  empty  cells  at 
the  time  of  shaking.  In  the  mean  time  the 
super  of  sections  right  above  the  combs  they 
are  shaken  on  has  from  four  to  twelve  sec- 
tions full  of  drawn  comb  left  over  from  the 
previous  season.  In  this  way  the  colony 
which  has  not  become  broody  at  time  of 
shaking  keeps  right  on  with  feeding  the 
queen,  removes  the  honey  in  the  brood- 
combs  to  the  sections,  and  the  queen  depos- 
its eggs  without  interruption.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  bees  and  queen  from  a  broody 
colony  find  their  "  house  all  swept  and  gar^ 
nished,"  with  no  incentive  but  to  go  right  to 
work  as  any  good  swarm  should  when  com- 
ing in  possession  of  a  new  home.  The 
condition  and  tendency  in  both  cases  is  to 
rear  brood  in  the  brood-chamber  and  store 
honey  in  the  supers  to  the  best  possible 
advantage. 


Spacing  Danxenbtker  Frames  Wider  A|Mut  in  Ex- 
tracting Supers 

I  have  found  the  most  effectiTe  method  for  spacing 
Danzenbaker  frames  for  extracting  to  be  to  remoye 
the  supporting,  rivets  and  replace  them  about  two 
inches  nearer  the  top-bar.  This  can  be  done  withoat 
mutilating  the  comb  badly.  The  end-cleats  of  the 
h'.ve  must  then  be  raised  to  a  corresponding  lerel, 
i*nd  the  frame  will  hang  perpendicular  by  its  own 
weight,  just  as  do  the  shallow  Danxenbaker  extract- 
ing-frames.  As  one  seldom  wants  to  rererse  the 
frames,  this  position  for  the  rivet  is  as  good  as  the 
center. 

StouflTville,  Ont.  F.  L.  PoLiiOOK. 
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Too  Much  Honey  in  the  Brood-nest  for  Satisfactory 
Breeding 

We  have  a  yard  of  108  colonies- in  which  the  bees 
are  very  strong  for  this  time  of  the  year,  having  at 
this  T^Titing  an  average  of  four  frames  of  brood;  in 
fact,  they  have  almost  every  empty  cell  filled  vrith 
brood.  The  other  four  combs  are  solid  with  honey  to 
the  bottom-bars.  There  is,  of  coarse,  some  honey  in 
the  frames  having  brood.  In  this  locality  the  fruit 
bloom  is  on  about  May  5  to  10,  to  be  followed  im 
mediately  by  locust,  then  clover  and  sumac,  with 
practicaUy  no  playspell  between.  Now,  in  your 
judgment  which  would  be  the  best — to  extract  about 
two  combs  or  put  on  supers  early  and  have  them 
carry  up  the  honey  in  order  to  give  the  queen  room 
for  laying?  "We  run  this  yard  for  comb  honey.  Do 
you  think  the  queen  should  have  six  combs  for  brood 
two  weeks  before  fruit-bloom?  Last  fall  these  beef 
had  every  frame  solid  with  honey  to  bottom-bars 
with  an  exception  in  most  cases  of  a  small  nest  ex 
tending  about  three  inches  from  the  bottom-bar  in 
two  combs.     They  wintered  finely. 

Conneaut  Lake.  Pa.,  April  8.         R.  A.  Nusbaum. 

[We  are  a  little  in  doubt  as  to  what  kind  of 
answer  to  give.  As  a  general  proposition,  plenty  of 
honey  in  the  brood-neet,  where  there  are  at  least  six 
frames  of  brood  is  a  pretty  good  asset.  In  the  two 
weeks  intervening,  considerable  of  this  extra  honey 
will  be  consumed  in  brood-rearing  providing  there  i? 
no  source  of  nectar  at  the  time.  That  being  the 
case,  we  would  not  advise  disturbing  the  brood-nest 
Ton  have  an  almost  ideal  condition. 

Tou  might  try  taking  away  two  combs  of  store? 
from  a  few  colonies,  but  we  would  not  extract,  be 
cause  you  may  desire  to  give  them  back  to  the  bees 
later  on,  and  there  is  nothing  like  combs  of  honey 
for  brood-rearing.  Of  course,  the  two  combs  removed 
should  be  replaced  by  empty  combs  in  which  the 
queens  could  lay. 

It  is  very  doubtful  if  the  bees  would  carry  the 
honey  up  into  the  supers,  although  they  might  do  so 
—Ed.] 


Plan  for  Requeening 

Referring  to  the  article,  page  234,  in  the  March 
15th  issue,  "  To  make  increase  and  prevent  swarm- 
ing," I  should  like  to  inquire  how  it  would  do  to 
place  the  (Ad  queen  above  with  a  queen-excluder 
between  the  brood-chambers,  with  only  one  frame  of 
eggs  below.  The  excluder  would  prevent  the  old 
queen  from  coming  out  with  a  swarm.  When  the 
young  queen  below  would  begin  laying,  the  old  queen 
could  be  destroyed.  Would  not  this  be  a  good  way 
to  requeen  each  year  and  prevent  swarming? 

Oabdnbb  B.  Willis 

Providence,  R.  I.,  March  20. 

[We  can  see  no  good  reason  why  you  should  not 
be  able  to  requeen  your  bees  successfully  by  the 
method  which  you  describe,  providing  the  colony  is 
very  strong  and  honey  is  coming  in  every  day. 
Without  these  conditions  the  lower  story  might  not 
start  cells.  However,  in  case  the  honey-flow  should 
be  cut  short  before  the  young  queens  hatch,  you 
might  awake  some  morning  to  find  them  all  de- 
stroyed.— Ed.  1 


A  Swarm  tliat  Stored  More  Honey  ttian  old  Colonies 

I  have  some  strong  colonies  that  make  but  little 
honey.  Last  year  we  caught  a  swarm  on  May  1  as 
it  came  over  our  farm.  It  filled  its  hive  and  two 
fun  supers  and  part  of  another.  My  old  colonies, 
apparently  as  strong,  filled  only  one  super  with  hon 
ey,  and  two  did  not  make  any  surplus,  though 
strong,  These  were  very  cross.    In  the  fall  we  could 


detect  a  sour  smell  about  the  hive.     Oan  you  tell  me 
what  to  do?     Do  I  need  new  queens? 

Roxbury,  Ohio,  April  7.  G.  E.  MOBXis 

[For  some  reason  a  swarm,  as  a  rule,  works  with 
a  vim  not  known  to  the  colony  which  does  not 
swarm.  This  will  partly  account  for  the  fact  that 
your  newly  hived  swarm  produced  more  honey  than 
your  old  colonies.  They  should  have  produced  some 
boney;  and  since  some  of  them  did  not,  it  would 
appear  that  there  must  be  something  wrong.  Some 
colonies  of  bees,  although  strong,  never  do  much  in 
the  supers,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  wise  to  requeen. 
It  may  be  that  the  queens  are  old;  and  while  your 
colonies  were  apparently  strong,  yet  the  failure  of 
the  queens  to  keep  the  brood-nest  filled  with  eggs  and 
young  brood  would  allow  the  bees  to  store  the  hone> 
there  instead  of  in  the  supers.  Requeening  would 
be  the  remedy  for  that  also.  Since  you  detected  a 
sour  odor  in  the  fall  we  would  advise  you  to  look 
sharp  for  European  foul  brood,  although  this  odor 
may  have  come  from  a  honey-flow  from  fall  asters  or 
goldenrod. — Ed.  ] 


More  abont  ttiat  Peculiar  Disease 

The  editor  asked  for  information,  pages  547.  548. 
Aug.  1,  1913,  regarding  a  peculiar  disease  appear 
ing  in  Colorado  and  California.  We  have  the  same 
trouble  around  here.  It  starts  about  the  last  of  June 
or  first  of  July,  and  lasts  six  or  seven  weeks.  I  fl~8t 
noticed  it  three  years  ago.  I  thought  the  bees  were 
robbing.  The  front  of  the  hive  would  be  covered  with 
bees,  and  the  ground  alive  with  crawling  bees  toe 
weak  to  fly.  Each  hive  seemed  to  be  killing  its  own 
bees.  They  kept  at  it  till  all  or  almost  all  the  old 
bees  were  killed.  The  combs  were  well  filled  with 
brood  of  all  ages.  There  was  no  honey  coming  in 
at  the  time,  and  the  strongest  would  rob  out  some  of 
the  weakest. 

Napa,  Cal,  Feb.  19.  W.  E.  GBirriN. 


Satisfactory  Experience  witli  Ligtit  Brood  Founda- 
tion in  Sections 

Referring  to  Oeo.  T.  Whitten's  article,  Feb.  15. 
page  139,  I  have  had  three  years'  experience  with 
light-brood  foundation  in  sections.  My  bees  work 
this  more  readily,  and  have  very  much  increased  my 
honey  crop  since  using  this  foundation.  I  can  also 
do  a  faster  and  better  job  by  putting  it  in  the  sec 
tions.  I  have  tested  the  honey  by  cutting  out  the 
partly  filled  sections,  and  I  find  the  midrib  at  thp 
top  slightly  heavier  than  in  sections.  Where  I  used 
super  foundation,  especially  next  to  the  wood,  when 
cut  %  inch  below,  I  can  tell  no  difference.  I  have 
asked  my  customers  if  they  have  any  complaint 
about  the  midrib,  but  none  have  had  any  so  far. 

Geres,  Va.,   Feb.  25.  F.  A.  Crabtbbb. 


A  Note  of  Appreciation  from  a  BaclL-yarder 

I  have,  for  several  years,  been  a  subscriber  to 
your  paper,  and  have  always  read  it  with  consider- 
able interest,  but  never  before  have  I  felt  it  my  duty 
to  make  any  special  comment  on  it.  However,  I  feel 
quite  confident  that  the  last  issue,  that  of  April  1,  is 
by  all  odds  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  to  bee- 
keepers of  any  periodical  I  have  ever  read  on  the 
subject  of  beekeping.  I  enjoy  very  much  the  expe- 
riences of  those  old  tried  beekeepers,  and  their  ex- 
planations are  of  such  a  character  that  almost  any 
person,  though  quite  young  in  the  beekeeping  game, 
could  surely  understand  them. 

I  am  what  is  commonly  called  by  the  big  men  in 
the  game  one  of  those  back-yarders ;  that  is,  I  have 
what  I  think  is  the  nicest  little  apiary  of  its  size, 
from  ey&ry  standpoint,  located  in  Nebraska.  I  have 
seventy  colonies  of  bees,  all  in  up-to-date  ten-frame 
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hives,  placed  in  pairs  on  cement  foundations,  and  all 
the  necessary  apparatus  for  working  them.  I  have 
been  in  the  business  nine  years,  and  have  made  a 
success  of  it  every  summer.  I  made  one  bad  winter 
failure  when  I  commenced  cellar  wintering.  The 
first  season  I  prepared  my  cellar  in  accordance  with 
the  instructions  of  several  men  who  had  practiced 
cellar  wintering.  I  put  in  thirty  colonies  of  bees, 
and  took  out  seven  living  in  the  spring.  Since  that 
time  I  have  used  some  methods  of  my  own  for  forced 
ventilation,  and  have  never  lost  a  colony  of  beee  that 
could  have  endured  one  month  of  cold  weather  out 
of  doors.  Last  season  I  commenced  with  forty-two 
colonies;  increased  to  seventy,  and  netted  myself 
$900. 

I  have  noticed  in  Glbaninos  quite  a  number  of 
arguments  from  beekeepers  for  and  against  cellar 
wintering.  I  am  quite  confident  that  in  this  locality 
cellar  wintering  is  by  all  odds  the  better.  The  saving 
in  honey  would  amply  pay  for  the  construction  of 
the  cellar.  I  wintered  my  bees  in  1912  on  an  aver- 
age of  8  lbs.  and  2  ounces  of  honey  per  colony, 
weighing  them  in  and  out. 

Omaha,  Neb.,  April  14.  H.  C.  Cook. 


Some  Interesting  Questions 

1.  Where  **  shook "  swarming  is  practiced,  how 
soon  can  the  two  colonies  be  united  without  danger 
of  swarming  f 

2.  Will  queen-cells  in  an  upper  story  with  wire 
cloth  between  the  two  stories  have  a  tendency  to 
induce  swarming! 

3.  How  much  space  can  I  leave  between  the  bot- 
tom-bar of  frames  and  the  hive  floor  without  danger 
of  combs  being  built  between? 

4.  Haw  much  space  can  I  leave  between  dummies, 
and  have  no  comb  built  between! 

5.  What  should  I  do  with  combs  that  become 
moldy ! 

6.  Will  the  steam-heated  uncapping-knife  work 
satisfactorily  on  combs  of  cold  honey! 

Coffey ville,  Kan.,  April  16.  BiBD  Hart. 

[1.  Your  question  implies  that  you  wish  to  practice 
"  shook "  swarming  as  a  method  of  swarm  control 
and  not  for  increase.  The  intervening  time  between 
shaking  and  uniting  again  without  danger  of  swarm- 
ing would  depend  considerably  on  the  honey-flow. 
If  uniting  were  done  near  the  close  of  the  honey-flow 
there  would  be  little  danger  of  their  swarming  for 
the  rest  of  the  season;  but  if  honey-flows  should 
come  on  later  the  bees  would  be  likely  to  swarm. 

2.  In  our  experience  we  have  not  found  that 
queen-cells  in  an  pper  story  with  wire  cloth  between 
two  stories  have  any  tendency  to  make  the  bees 
swarm. 

3.  It  is  generally  regarded  that  if  more  than  one 
inch  of  space  is  left  between  bottom-bars  of  frames 
and  floor  boards  there  is  danger  of  combs  being  built 
in  the  space.  However,  some  beekeepers  report  leav- 
ing much  more  space  than  that,  without  that  trouble. 

4.  That  dep^ids  on  how  much  the  bees  are  crowd- 
ed during  a  honey-flow.  Three-eighths  to  one-half 
inch  is  about  right. 

6.  A  hive  containing  moldy  combs  may  be  set 
under  a  very  strong  colony  where  the  combs  will  be 
cared  for  and  cleaned  up ;  or  one  or  two  moldy  combs 
may  be  placed  at  a  time  in  the  brood-nest  of  a  strong 
colony. 

6.  On  combs  containing  cold  honey  is  just  the 
place  where  the  steam-heated  uncapping-knife  will  do 
the  most  satisfactory  work.  It  is  hard  to  keep  an 
unheated  knife  from  gumming  on  such  combs. — Ed.] 


Getting  Wild  Bees  out  of  Caves  in  tlie  Rocks  in 
Nevada,  etc. 

I  am  very  busy  at  present,  nailing  up  and  getting 
ready  for  increase  of  my  bees.  They  have  been 
l>uildin|f  up  fast  since  the  8th  on  buckbnuh. 


I  started  in  three  years  ago  with  GLXANiiras  and 
(lie  A  15  0  of  Bee  Culture,  knowing  practicably 
nothing  about  bees.  I  took  them  out  of  buildingv 
and  cavities  in  the  rocks,  and  used  good  queens.  I 
had  21  swarms  a  year  ago,  and  increased  them  to  49 
last  season  and  got  2800  lbs.  of  surplus  honey  from 
them — half  fancy  comb,  half  extracted,  and  captured 
27  more  swarms,  so  I  am  starting  this  season  with 
70.  So  you  see  bees  "go  some"  in  Nevada,  even 
if  it  is  classed  as  a  desert,  in  the  East. 

Mason,  Nov.,  March  20.  A.  J.  Tsddkx 


A  Queen-excluding  Honey-board  Under  the  Hive 
to  Prevent  Swarming 

I  have  14  stands  of  bees  in  Danzenbaker  hives.  I 
am  a  day  laborer,  and  do  not  want  many  more  bees. 
How  would  it  do  to  put  a  queen-excluding  honey- 
board  on  the  bottom-board  under  the  hive  at  swarm- 
ing time,  so  that  the  queen  cannot  get  out! 

Flora,  Ind.,  April  6.  S.  W.  HiOH. 

[Our  opinion  is  that  your  plan  would  be  a  failure, 
because  the  queen-excluder  would  soon  become  clog- 
ged with  the  bodies  of  dead  drones;  and«  besides 
that,  it  would  be  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  loaded 
bees  passing  through.  A  better  plan  would  be  to  use 
an  Alley  queen-and-drone  trap  on  the  front  of  the 
hive. — Ed.  ] 

Feeding  and  tlie  Kind  of  Sugar  to  Use 

How  do  you  prepare  sugar  for  feeding  bees!  I? 
there  any  profit  in  feeding!  What  kind  of  su^ar  is 
used! 

Oakland  City,  Ind.,  Mar.  27.    Albbkt  Jordan. 

[Sugar  is  prepared  for  feeding  by  dissolving  it  in 
water,  thus  making  a  syrup  of  a  consistency  varying 
with  the  time  of  year  in  which  it  is  to  be  fed.  For 
fall  feeding  it  should  be  about  half  and  half.  For 
spring  feeding  within  the  hive  it  should  be  about 
three  of  water  to  one  of  sugar;  and  for  outdoor 
feeding  about  nine  water  to  one  sugar.  Qoierallj 
speaking,  stimulative  feeding  in  the  spring  is  a  rery 
good  thing  for  the  beginner  to  let  alone.  Oranulated 
sugar  only  should  be  used. — ^Bd.] 


Ground  Ants  Botliering  Bees 

My  bees  are  bothered  by  the  ordinary  garden  or 
ground  ant  in  the  summer.  I>o  they  hurt  any  thing! 
Tell  me  how  to  get  rid  of  the  pests. 

Gilbert,  Pa.,  March  80.  Elicbb  E.  Hiktox 
[Tou  can  get  rid  of  the  ants  by  finding  their  nesta. 
and  with  a  crowbar  or  some  similar  instrument 
punch  a  hole  down  about  two  feet  into  the  ground 
in  the  middle  of  their  hill.  Dr(H>  in  about  a  table- 
spoonful  of  carbon  bisulphide,  and  cover  it  up.  This 
ought  to  get  rid  of  all  the  ants.  If  they  should 
bother  you  again  from  the  same  nest,  give  them  a 
little  heavier  dose. — ^Ed.J 


Value  of  Bees  in  a  Cucumber  Greenhouse 

A  neighbor  (a  market  gardener)  has  four  colonies 
of  bees  to  fertilize  his  hothouse  cucumbers.  I  take 
care  of  them,  and  get  the  honey.  From  them  and 
two  in  our  back  yard  last  season  I  obuined  1007  Ibe. 
of  extracted  honey,  which  we  sold  at  12)^  eta.  per 
lb. 

The  second  week  of  picking,  the  owner  of  the 
four  colonies  picked  200  dozen  cucumbers  per  day, 
and  received  an  average  of  80  cts.  per  dosen. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.,  March  18.         P.  F.  Comklii?. 


Preventing  Bees  from  Flying  wlien  it  b  Too  Cold 

The  best  method  I  have  found  to  check  spring 
dwindling  is  to  place  the  front  of  the  hive  to  the 
north  and  put  a  shade-board  on  the  south  side. 
When  it  gets  warm  enough  so  the  bees  can  fly  they 
can  nearly  always  get  back  to  the  hive. 

Elsie,  Mich.,  March  22.  0.  K.  Oabtxs. 
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OUR   HOMES 


Editor 


Fear  not  tbem  which  kill  the  body,  but  are  not 
able  to  kill  the  sonl;  but  rather  fear  him  which  is 
able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  hell. — Matt. 
10:28. 

MORE   ABOUT  THE   BOY   WHO   WAS   DROWNED 
AND  AFTERWARD  RESTORED  TO  LIFE. 

The  matter  for  Our  Homes  in  our  issue 
for  May  1  was  prepared  hurriedly,  so  as  to 
be  in  time  for  that  issue.  Later  I  found  out 
where  the  boy  lived,  and  visited  his  home. 
A  little  inquiry  elicited  the  fact  that  the 
two  boys  mentioned  were  truants  from 
school.  The  teacher  imposed  some  penalty 
— ^I  think  staying  after  school,  or  something 
of  that  sort ;  but,  like  many  another  thought- 
less boy,  he  sought  to  outwit  his  good  teach- 
er by  running  away  from  school  and  going 
in  swimming.  I  wonder  if  a  guilty  con- 
science did  not  have  something  to  do  with 
his  getting  "  rattled  "  while  in  the  water, 
so  that  he  could  not  swim.  I  suggest  this 
because  of  some  experiences  of  my  own 
when  I  was  about  his  age.  This  boy's  name 
is  Vaughn  Tharpe,  and  he  lives  in  the  out- 
skirts of  Bradentown.  Let  me  digress  a 
little. 

When  I  saw  that  boy  repeatedly  going 
down  into  the  water,  and  was  evidently 
Hearing  his  death,  a  temble  load  of  respon- 
sibility rested  on  my  shoulders.  I  recalled 
vividly  a  recent  story  in  one  of  the  dailies  of 
a  boy  about  his  age  who  was  run  over  and 
killed  by  an  electric  car.  When  the  poor 
mother  saw  his  mangled  and  lifeless  body 
■  she  became  a  raving  maniac.  It  took  several 
strong  men  to  hold  her,  and  her  screams  of 
mental  agony  were  heart-rending.  I  thought 
of  this  boy's  mother.  Suppose  she  saw  me 
standing  apparently  helpless  while  her  boy 
was  going  down  to  death.  If  the  readers  of 
Gleanings  could  have  seen  me  run  as  I 
rushed  to  the  house  to  tell  Mrs.  Root  to 
alarm  the  neighbors  and  to  get  a  doctor, 
they  would  have  scarcely  believed  I  was 
close  to  75  years  of  age.  Luckily  I  was  very 
lightly  attired;  for  in  spite  of  Mrs.  Root's 
protests  I  work  in  the  garden  with  just  as 
little  clothing  as  possible.  When  we  get  to 
be  past  threescore  years  and  ten,  most  of  ns 
get  along  with  our  work  better  by  disposing 
not  only  of  every  pound  but  of  every  ounce 
of  useless  apparel.  I  think  I  can  run  for 
a  short  distance  abont  as  fast  as  I  ever 
could.  A  sacred  responsibility  rested  on  me 
to  spare  no  effort,  physical  or  otherwise,  to 
restore  that  boy  to  animation;  and,  by  the 
way,  every  man,  woman,  and  child  should 
be  taught  by  competent  authority  what  to 
do  in  case  of  drowning.  I  knew  the  water 
must  be  first  gotten  out  of  the  boy's  lungs, 


for  I  had  an  experience  of  my  own  of  that 
kind  years  ago,  when  I,  too,  nearly  lost  my 
life.  I  had  sense  enough  to  lie  down  on  my 
face  with  my  head  downhill;  and  it  was  a 
feeling  of  relief  I  shall  not  soon  forget 
when  I  found  I  could  breathe  again.  I 
supposed  the  boy  would  revive  in  a  like 
manner;  but  he  showed  no  signs  of  life 
until  Wesley  turned  him  with  his  head  up 
hill  and  began  to  roll  and  rub  him.  I  was 
not  present  when  he  revived;  but  Wesley 
tells  me  the  boy  finally  coughed  and  sneez- 
ed, and  then  expelled  another  great  lot  of 
water  from  his  mouth  and  nostrils.  When  I 
reached  the  place,  just  after  calling  the 
town  doctor,  the  boy  was  able  to  sit  up  and 
talk.  Several  days  afterward,  when  he  and 
his  mother  called  at  our  place  to  thank 
Wesley  and  myself,  I  questioned  him  about 
playing  truant,  and  he  replied,  "  Mr.  Root, 
you  may  be  sure  I  will  never  run  away  from 
school  again  as  long  as  I  live." 

Let  us  now  consider  our  text  for  a  mo- 
ment. You  may  wonder  what  it  has  to  do 
with  what  I  have  been  telling  you.  Let  us 
look  at  it  this  way : 

In  answer  to  my  prayers — mental  pray- 
ers, perhaps,  although  I  think  I  spoke  out 
loud  when  the  boy  sank  for  the  last  time — 
God  heard  me;  and  when  the  water  threat- 
ened to  be  over  Wesley's  head,*  so  that  he 
feared  he  could  go  no  further,  I  prayed  for 
footing  for  the  next  step,  a  little  higher  up, 
that  prayer  was  answered;  and  the  third 
time,  when  Wesley  said  all  his  efforts  were 
unavailing,  I  prayed  again  as  I  hastened  off 
for  the  doctor.  The  prayers  were  answered, 
and  the  boy  is  now  alive  and  well. 

But,  my  friend,  what  does  it  all  amount 
to,  providing  this  boy  should  grow  up  to 
be  a  drunkard,  or,  what  is  more  likely,  a 
cigarette  fiend  f  This  "  Safety  First  Soci- 
ety "  that  promises  to  do  a  mighty  work  in 
saving  the  lives  of  our  children  is  a  grand 
undertaking.  Every  man,  woman,  and  child 
should  join  it  and  work  for  it.    The  mothers 


*  I  tell  you,  friends,  that  was  a  serious  and  criti- 
cal time  when  I  took  the  responsibility  of  telling 
Wesley,  a  man  who  could  not  swim,  to  push  ahead 
when  he  had  to  raise  his  chin  to  keep  his  mouth  out 
of  the  water.  I  came  very  near  indeed  having  not 
only  a  drowned  boy  on  my  hands  and  conscience, 
but  a  drowned  man  also.  Some  of  you  mar  think 
that  one  who  cannot  swim  could  push  ahead  a  few 
feet  under  water.  Not  so.  In  a  second  more  the 
water  would  have  taken  him  off  his  feet,  and  then  he 
would  have  been  as  bad  off  as  the  boy.  There  was 
no  one  near  except  the  other  boy,  standing  still  and 
shivering  on  the  opposite  bank.  I  could  not  get  him 
even  to  run  for  help ;  and  there  was  a  tangled  thicket 
along  both  shores  of  the  stream,  and  it  was  quite  a 
distance  to  any  house.  If  there  was  ever  a  time 
when  one  needed  to  pray  for  Ood's  help  with  all  the 
faith  and  energy  he  possessed,  that  was  the  time.  i 
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especially  will  do  this;  but  what  does  it 
amount  to  if  we  simply  prolong  life  and  do 
nothing  for  the  immortal  soul? 

Lucy  Page  Gaston  (may  God  bless  and 
sustain  the  woman)  informs  us  through  the 
Union  Signal  that  last  year  there  were  man- 
ufactured in  the  United  States  three  billion 
eight  hundred  million  cigarettes.  She  says 
that  new  factories  are  constantly  springing 
up  to  make  cigarettes  for  the  boys.  Many 
of  the  older  factories  are  working  night  and 
day,  the  demand  is  so  great.  If  you  take  a 
little  pains  you  will  discover  that  children 
are  learning  to  use  cigarettes  on  the  sly 
almost  if  not  quite  all  over  the  land.  They 
are  hired  by  the  manufacturers  to  distribute 
cigarettes  and  help  cultivate  an  appetite 
for  them.  Many  a  parent  does  not  know 
his  boy  has  ever  touched  a  cigarette  until 
the  chUd  is  pretty  well  along  in  the  habit.* 
The  government  of  the  United  States  some 
time  ago  started  a  crusade  against  '^  habit- 
forming  drugs,"  and  later  still  a  movement 
against  "  baneful  drugs,*^ 

Now,  wouldn't  you  think  these  two  organ- 
izations would  hit  cigarettes?  So  far  as  I 
can  learn,  they  overlook  or  ignore  cigarettes 
because  of  the  great  American  Tobacco  Co. 
The  liquor  business  has  shown  itself  to  be 
bigger  than  Uncle  Sam;  but  just  how  Uncle 
Sam  is  waking  up  and  rolling  up  his  sleeves. 
The  Anti-saloon  League  has  sometimes 
suggested  that  we  should  not  undertake  too 
m^iny  jobs  at  once.  I  think  that  at  one 
great  temperance  convention  they  thought 
best  that  Lucy  Page  Gaston  should  not  talk 
about  cigarettes,  as  it  might  divert  atten- 
tion, just  at  a  crisis  in  enacting  laws  against 
the  liquor-traffic.  May  be  that  is  wisdom; 
but,  oh  dear  me!  can  we  neglect  our  boysf 

Once  more :  A  kind  Providence  permitted 
me  to  save  that  boy's  life.  Is  that  allf 
Shall  I  now  drop  him  and  let  him  drift 
away  out  of  my  sight  among  the  multi- 
tudes? God  forbid.  The  poor  mother  said 
he  had  not  been  going  to  Sunday-school 
since  they  moved  'mfx>  Bradentown  because 
he  could  not  dress  as  well  as  the  other  chil- 
dren. But  I  talked  with  the  mother  and 
with  the  boy,  and  I  also  talked  with  Mr. 
Rood,  the  superintendent  of  our  Sunday- 
school,  and  he  will  look  after  the  boy.  Fur- 

*  The  city  of  Tampa  is  about  sixty  miles  north  of 
Bradentown;  and  besides  a  railway  there  are  two 
steamers  that  make  the  trip  from  Bradentown  and 
return  every  day.  These  steamers  not  only  bring 
cigarettes  but  liquors  as  well  into  Bradentown,  which 
has  never  had  a  saloon,  and,  by  Qod'B  grace,  it  never 
will  have. 

After  the  above  was  put  in  type  I  came  across  the 
following  which  I  clip  from  the  Union  Signal  : 

"  In  Tampa  and  Key  West  the  conditions  are  ap- 
palling. About  eighty  per  cent  of  the  children  be- 
tween eight  and  sixteen  are  or  are  becoming  con- 
firmed tobacco  victims.  The  crusade  there  should  be 
continuous  and  persistent,  educational,  and  in  the 
line  of  law  enforcement." 


thermore,  I  am  going  to  send  the  boy 
Gleanings;  and  while  you  are  reading  the 
words  I  am  now  dictating,  the  boy  may  be 
reading  them  also.  I  prayed  that  his  life 
might  be  spared,  and  God  heard  and  an- 
swered. Now  will  you  not  unite  with  me 
and  pray  that  a  higher  and  more  important 
life  may  be  developed,  and  that  the  boy  may 
grow  up  to  be  a  benefit  to  humanity  ?  And 
while  we  think  of  him  and  pray  for  him, 
shall  we  not  also  think  of  and  pray  for  all 
the  boys  (and  girls  too)  of  our  great  nation 
and  throughout  the  wide  world?  I  am  re- 
joiced to  know  that  there  are  movements  on 
foot  to  save  the  lives  of  the  boys  and  girls 
in  India,  China,  and  everywhere  else,  where 
they  are  neglected  and  suffering. 

When  I  was  two  years  old  the  docton 
told  my  good  mother  that  there  was  no  hope 
— I  could  not  live.  But  she  prayed,  and 
had  faith  to  believe  that  I  might  Live  in 
spite  of  what  the  doctors  predicted.  Of 
course  she  was  thankful  for  this;  but  she 
was  not  satisfied,  and  kept  insisting  and 
declaring  all  the  time,  until  I  was  a  married 
man  and  had  children  of  my  own,  that  there 
was  a  higher  life  for  me  that  I  had  not 
yet  touched.  I,  a  grown  man,  laughed  at 
her  faith  and  her  continued  prayers  and 
importunity.  She  said,  as  some  of  the  older 
readers  of  this  journal  may  remember,  that 
I  was  yet  going  to  work  for  Christ  Jesns 
exactly  as  I  had  been  so  far  working  for 
the  honey-bees;  and  that  is  why,  dear 
friends,  I  am  exhorting  yon  all  toniay  not 
only  to  care  for  the  physical  health,  life, 
and  well-being  of  these  little  ones  growing 
up  in  your  homes,  but  for  that  other  life  in 
God's  spiritual  kingdom — that  "  kingdom  " 
we  talk  of  in  that  wonderful  prayer,  "  Thy 
kingdom  come,  thy  will  be  done  on  earth 
as  it  is  in  heaven." 


SHOULD    A    MINISTKB    OB    8UNDAT-80HOOL    TEAOHXX 
USB  TOBACCO,  BTC.  f 

Dear  Broth€r  Root: — I  say,  Qod  bless  the  mAn 
who  strikes  such  blows  at  the  liquor,  cigarette,  and 
(for  that  matter)  sU  other  conventional  follies  right 
from  the  shoulder.  May  he  fftve  more  strength  to 
your  muscle. 

It  is,  perhaps,  none  of  my  business;  but  candidly 
I  should  like  to  know,  if  you  were  a  regularly  or- 
dained minister,  would  you  dare  to  speak  as  plaii^y 
to  your  flock  as  you  write  with  your  pent  If  so, 
I  venture  the  assertion  yon  would  be  asked  to  get 
"  down  and  out.** 

Please  come  with  me  to  one  of  the  largest  charchss 
on  this  coast.  Its  pastor  gets  a  big  salary — ^I  can 
not  say  how  many  thousand  dollars.  It  makes  me 
feel  unusually  *'  warm  above  the  collar  *'  when  I 
think  of  another  pastor  with  a  large  family  who  gets 
$700,  lives  in  a  place  where  yon  would  hate  to  put 
your  chickens  to  roost,  and  can't  afford  to  give  his 
children  a  ten-cent  ride  to  the  beach  while  the  other 
takes  his  annual  trip  abroad  or  across  the  continent. 

Well,  the  pastor  of  the  big  church  thunders  against 
the  liquor  traffic,  white  slavery,  the  slit  skirt,  tango^ 
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and  all  other  up-to-date  dancM,  and  about  every 
thiniT  ds^  under  the  tun  but  tobaeeo.  On  thig  theme 
he  is  delightfully  silent.  Many  of  his  oflScials,  in- 
cluding deacons  and  Sunday-school  teachers,  smoke 
and  chew,  and  he  knows  on  which  .side  his  bread  is 
buttered. 

Allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  a  lad  about  eighteen. 
A  year  ago  he  was  a  church  and  Sunday-school  goer. 
TV>-day  he  is  in  the  high  school,  and  smokes  cigar- 
ettes. Does  he  still  come  to  Sunday-school  f  Of 
course  not.  For  convenience  I  will  call  him  Tom. 
Meet  him,  if  you  will,  Mr.  Root,  and  say,  **  Tom,  my 
dear  lad;  cut  out  those  cigarettes.  Don't  you  know 
they  will  ruin  your  mind,  body,  and  perhaps  your 
soul  f  " 

If  I  were  Tom  I'd  say,  "  Mr.  Root,  go  to  Bfr. 
Blank,  the  church  deacon,  and  Mr.  Dash,  the  Sun- 
day-school teacher.  Get  them  to  giw-up  smoking, 
then  come  to  me.     Fm  following  their  example. 

**  Yes,  but  you  say  they  smoke  cigars.  So  will  I 
when  I  can  afford  to.  It  costs  10  cts.  and  up  for 
a  cigar.     I  can  get  a  dozen  cigarettes  at  that  price.** 

From  my  observation  this  condition  obtains  in  all 
churches.  In  face  of  these  facts,  is  not  the  church 
(no,  not  the  church,  heaven  forbid,  but  so-called 
members)  responsible  for  our  bjys  going  to  the  devil 
by  way  of  the  cigarette  route  f  My  wife  (one  of  the 
very  best  on  earth)  is  an  ardent  worker  among  the 
little  folks  in  Sunday-school.  I  tell  her  if  we  had  a 
boy  I'd  hesitate  sending  him  to  Sunday-school  for 
fear  lest,  some  day,  he  would  come  home  and  say, 
"Father,  my  teacher  smokes;  and  when  I  can  earn 
money  I  shall  do  the  same.'*  See  the  point?  Paul 
says,  **  If  meat  make  my  brother  to  offend  I  will  not 
eat  it  (not  much  danger  nowdays  of  meat  making 
our  brother  to  offend — ^the  price  is  too  high) ;  but 
the  good  Lord  knows  tobacco  is  making  our  boys 
"offend"  beyond  all  conception;  and  to  my  mind 
there  is  no  factor  helping  to  spread  this  blasting 
plaerue  more  than  the  example  of  church  folks. 


In  talklne  this  way  to  some  people  they  say  we 
ought  not  to  look  at  church  members;  we  should  look 
at  Jesus.  What  silly  rot  I  If  church  members  are 
not  to  be  looked  at  and  imitated,  then  in  the  name 
of  the  Master  what  on  earth  are  they  for  t  What  does 
the  average  boy  or  girl  know  about  Jesus,  any  way! 
Ask  them  why  we  observe  Christmas  or  Easter.  They 
know  it  has  something  to  do  with  Santa  Glaus  or  a 
new  Easter  bonnet.  Beyond  this  they  are  ignorant, 
and  why  not!  They  learn  nothing  of  him  in  the 
public  schools,  nor  in  their  homes,  and  they  don'.t  go 
to  church  or  Sunday-school.  No,  they  can't  see 
Jesus;  but  they  do  see  church  members,  his  pro- 
fessed representatives;  and  if  their  example  is  not 
fit  to  follow,  then  in  all  conunon  sense  whom  can 
they  follow  f  My  feeling  is,  **  when  the  roll  is  called 
up  yonder,"  95  per  cent  of  our  church  members 
"  won't  be  there  "  unless  they  get  a  "  move  on  "  and 
change  tremendously  their  fashion  of  living.  If  this 
is  not  so.  I  need  to  be  shown,  and  I'm  not  from 
"  Missouri  "  either. 

Tours  for  Christ  and  the  boys, 

Dixon,  Cal.,  Dec.  18.  John  T.  Bowsn. 

My  good  brother,  I  fear  you  put  it  too 
strongly.  Our  Medina,  0.,  pastor  and  our 
Sunday-school  teachers  do  not  use  tobacco, 
and  I  think  I  can  safely  say  the  same  here 
in  Florida.  Our  Sunday-school  superin- 
tendent frequently  talks  to  the  boys  very 
plainly  and  emphatically  about  avoiding 
tobacco.  Billy  Sunday,  whose  converts  are 
cofUinuaUy  going  up  into  the  thousands, 
hits  heavfer  than  I  do,  yet  his  "  audiences  ' 
don't  seem  to  grow  small.  Don't  we  all  need 
a  little  more  "  Pollyanna  "? 


POULTRY    DEPARTMENT 


STARTINQ  THB  S<308  UNDBB  HBN8. 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root: — I  am  much  interested  in  vour 
writings,  especially  on  poultry.  I  am  in  the  poultry 
business  in  a  small  way,  and  I  want  to  tell  you 
about  my  splendid  hatches  with  a  flfty-egg  Cycle  in- 
cubator. 

Several  years  ago  you  suggested  starting  the  eggs 
under  hens,  testing  out  the  infertile  ones,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  week  putting  the  fertile  eggs  in  the  incuba- 
tor and  setting  the  hens  over  again.  The  first  time  I 
tried  your  plan  I  put  56  eggs  under  hens,  and  on 
the  fifth  day  tested  out  five  infertiles,  and  at  the  end 
of  one  week  put  the  51  fertile  eggs  in  the  incubator 
and  set  the  hens  over  again.  Out  of  the  51  eggs  in 
the  incnbator  I  got  50  chicks.  The  second  time  I 
put  52  fertile  eggs  in  the  incubator  and  got  52 
chicks — fine,  strong,  and  vigorous.  Every  egg  hatch- 
ed. I  couldn't  have  done  better.  I  call  this  way  of 
hatching  chicks  the  Root  plan. 

I  have  one  good  vigorous  yearling  cock  (S.  C.  W. 
Leghorn)  mated  with  25  splendid  two  and  three  year 
old  hens,  and  the  fertility  has  been  very  good  in- 
deed; but  I  find  that  hens  will  start  every  germ, 
which  an  incubator  will  not  do ;  so  if  one  has  enough 
hens  to  start  the  eggs  for  a  small  incubator  it  is 
quite  a  saving  in  eggs.  I  am  using  Buff  Orpingtons 
for  sitters.  I  made  a  tester  after  your  plan,  out  of 
a  *'  Mother's  Oats"  box.  I  like  it  very  much  indeed, 
but  think  I  have  improved  it  somewhat  by  having 
my  wife  sew  some  soft  cloth  around  the  open  end 
that  fits  up  to  the  forehead  and  nose.  Being  soft,  it 
shuts  out  every  particle  of  light,  fitting  closely  to  the 
lu*  c. 


We  use  the  sun  for  testing  when  possible,  and 
can  do  it  more  thoroughly  and  quicker  than  with  a 
lamp.  I  have  104  fertile  eggs  in  two  Cycle  incuba- 
tors, and  really  I  shall  be  disappointed  if  I  don't 
get  more  than  100  chicks.  I  have  hatched  several 
hundred  this  spring,  and  have  had  only  one  cripple. 
I  have  advertised  a  little,  and  found  that  there  is  a 
good  demand  for  baby  chicks.  Several  of  my  six- 
day -old  White  Leghorn  incubator  chicks  followed  a 
neighbor  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  house,  came 
back  with  him,  and  seemed  as  fresh  as  ever  when 
they  got  home.  I  have  never  had  such  vigorous 
chicks  before. 

DWARr   KS8KX    RAPE    FOR   CHICKENS. 

I  do  not  remember  ever  hearing  you  say  any  thing 
about  rape  for  chickens.  In  my  estimation  there  is 
no  green  quite  so  good  for  poultry  as  dwarf  Essex 
rape.  You  can  sow  the  seed  here  about  the  middle 
of  August,  and  in  six  weeks  you  can  begin  to  cut 
or  turn  the  chickens  on  it.  It  can  be  mowed  or  cut 
(if  not  too  low)  three  or  four  times  during  the  year, 
and  will  grow  right  up  again. 

I  have  a  small  patch  that  I  sowed  the  middle  of 
August.  When  it  was  large  enough  I  turned  the 
poultry  on  it  and  they  stripped  the  leaves  right  down 
to  the  ribs.  Then  I  cut  the  old  ribs  off  and  let  it 
grow  out  again.  It  is  now  fine  and  large,  and  ready 
for  the  knife  or  the  flock.  It  certainly  is  a  wonder- 
ful plant  for  poultry*. 

At  first  I  tied  the  leaves  in  bunches  and  threw 
them  in  the  pens;  but,  of  course,  that  way  they 
could  not  eat  the  ribs,  which  was  a  great  waste.     I 
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now  have  a  clover-cutter,  and  cut  the  leaves,  ribe, 
and  all,  so  there  is  nothing  wasted: 

Lakeland,  Pla.,  April  28.  C.  H.  Tidd. 

Our  friends,  or  some  of  them,  at  least, 
will  recall  that  this  matter  of  starting  eggs 
under  a  hen  came  up  some  time  ago,  and 
several  communications  have  indorsed  what 
I  said — namely,  that  a  sitting  hen  would 
produce  more  fertile  eggs  from  a  given 
nutober  than  any  incubator  made.  If  I  am 
correct,  even  the  Cyphers  people  were 
obliged  to  admit  that  this  is  true,  at  least  to 
some  extent.  My  experience  would  indicate 
that  letting  a  hen  have  the  eggs  for  just 
three  days  is  an  advantage,  for  in  three 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  OULTURR 

days*  time,  with  the  egg-tester  mentioned  iu 
the  above  letter,  the  fertile  eggs  could  be 
readily  picked  out.*  The  suggestion  of 
having  the  pasteboard  bbx  lined  with  cloth 
where  it  touches  the  face  is  a  very  impor- 
tant one,  for  just  a  little  light  getting 
through  a  crack  or  crevice  will  mar  the 
vision ;  and  the  very  best  place  to  use  it  is 
in  a  dark  room  where  a  single  ray  of  sun- 
shine comes  through  a  knothole  or  crevice. 
If  you  wish  to  be  able  to  test  out  the  fertile 
eggs  in  three  days,  be  careful  to  have  every 
thing  just  right.  I  am  glad  to  see  such  a 
good  report  from  near  my  Florida  home. 


HIGH-PRESSURE    GARDENING 


THE  DASHEEN  ;  KEEPING  IT  CLEAR  FROM 
WEEDS,  ETC. 

There  is  one  important  point  in  regard  to 
this  new  vegetable  that  I  think  I  failed  to 
mention.  When  it  first  comes  out  of  the 
ground,  as  perha.ps  hundreds  of  our  friends 
are  now  noticing,  it  has  a  single  point,  al- 
most as  sharp  as  a  needle.  This- will  push 
its  way  through  very  hard  and  uninviting 
soil.  In  spading  our  ground  over  where  we 
had  dasheens  last  year,  many  of  the  small 
tubers  were  turned  under ;  and  as  I  directed 
Wesley  to  go  down  a  full  foot  with  his 
spading,  many  of  these  little  tubers  were  a 
foot  under  ground;  and  although  it  was 
some  time  before  they  got  up  to  the  top 
they  did  eventually,  almost  every  one  of 
them.  I  have  mentioned  this  matter  before 
in  speaking  of  the  "  dasheen  asparagus." 
The  shoot  or  stalk  will,  of  course,  be  bleached 
white  until  it  reaches  the  surface.  Now, 
when  it  once  gets  up  to  the  light,  if  you 
throw  some  dirt  over  it,  it  will  keep  right 
on  shooting  up;  and  in  this  way  you  can 
get  these  asparagus  shoots,  as  we  call  them, 
not  only  a  foot,  but  even  18  inches  long. 
Now  comes  the  point  of  my  discovery : 

Many  of  you  have  weedy  gardens ;  and  as 
the  dasheen  is  sometimes  three  or  four  weeks 
or  more  in  starting,  there  may  be  quite  a 
growth  of  weeds.  If  so,  you  need  not  try  to 
pull  them  unless  you  choose.  Just  hoe  some 
nice  mellow  earth  right  over  the  dasheen 
plant.  The  dasheen  will  shoot  right  up 
through  this  soil,  but  the  weeds  cannot  do 
it.  So  here  is  a  short  cut  in  the  way  of  cul- 
tivation. Plant  your  dasheen  tubers  in  a 
moderately  deep  furrow,  as  we  plant  pota- 
toes. Now.  instead  of  filling  up  the  furrows 
with  dirt,  just  fill  them  up  about  half  way. 
When  the  weeds  and  dasheens  both  get  a 
start,  throw  on  a  little  more  soil.    In  a  few 


days  the  dasheen  will  get  up  through  this 
additional  soil,  and  perhaps  some  more 
weeds  may  start.  If  so,  just  turn  on  a  little 
more  dirt,  and  in  this  way  you  can  have  a 
clean  field  without  any  hand-hoeing  at  all. 
The  cultivation  can  all  be  done  by  a  hand 
or  horse  cultivator. 

THE  AMADUMBE  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Just  before  we  left  Florida  we  tested  the 
amadumbe  by  taking  off  some  of  the  side 
shoots,  tops,  and  tubers;  and  it  is  so  near 
like  the  Trinidad  dasheen  we  have  been  talk- 
ing about,  that  we  will  call  it  all  one  and  the 
same  thing.  Thus  it  seems  to  transpire  that 
the  dasheen  that  is  so  new  to  America  has 
for  years  past  been  one  of  the  main  prod- 
ucts for  human  food  over  a  large  part  of 
the  world.  Once  more,  what  is  the  matter 
with  our  American  seedsmen  who  have  here- 
tofore been  so  eager  to  find  something  new 
and  valuable  for  the  home  garden? 


THE  DASHEEN  IN  ALABAMA. 

Dear  Mr.  Root: — I  took  pleasure  in  reading  what 
you  had  to  say  about  daaheen  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Oleaxixqs.  The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  was 
kind  enough  to  aend  me  24  tubers  or  bulbe  last  May. 
These  were  planted  about  May  10.  The  first  part  of 
the  season  was  very  dry;  but  in  August  the  rains 
were  plentiful.  In  October  I  used  a  common  scoop 
shovel  and  dug  the  crop.  The  ground  was  rather 
wet,  and  I  was  afraid  they  would  freeze  if  left  lonjr- 
er.  The  entire  roots,  corns,  tubers,  and  dirt,  with  a 
portion  of  the  rank  necks,  were  banked  in  dirt.  Tlic 
dirt  was  allowed  to  fall  in  between  the  roots  so  that 
no  two  plants  touched  each  other. 

To-day,  March  17,  I  took  these  dasheens  out  of 
the  dirt,  and  every  one  of  them  was  as  sound  a£  a 


*  As  to  why  a  sitting  hen  is  able  to  start  the  germ 
in  eg^B  that  will  not  show  any  signs  of  life  at  all 
when  placed  in  an  incubator,  no  one  has  so  far  been 
able  to  tell,  so  far  as  I  know;  not  withstanding,  I 
do  believe  it  will  pay  to  keep  sitting  hens  employed, 
especially  the  large  breeds  that  want  to  sit  ao  much, 
in  preparing  eggs  to  be  put  in  an  incubator.  M^- 
experience  agrees  exactly  with  what  our  good  broth- 
er tells  us. 
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dollar.  Not  one  had  rotted.  One  corm,  after  all  the 
tubers,  roots,  and  dirt  had  been  separated  from  it, 
weighed  one  pound  and  15  ounces.  The  cormi  kept 
as  well  as  the  fresh  or  young  tubers. 

My  reason  for  calling  your  attention  to  this  it 
b/rause  you  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  corms  were 
not  so  easy  to  keep  as  the  young  tubers.  Of  course 
my  hill  was  protected  from  the  rain,  and  the  dirt  was 
thick  enough  to  keep  out  frost.  Lowest  tempera- 
ture this  winter  wae  Id  F.  The  sap  had  neyer  left 
these  plants,  and  most  of  them  had  strong  new 
sprouts  and  roots  to  them,  so  that  they  are  ready  to 
go  right  to  growing  in  the  pots  where  they  were 
placed.  And,  by  the  way,  I  am  debtor  to  you  for 
the  idea  of  starting  them  in  pots.  My  pots  are 
heavy  manilla  paper  sacks,  which  I  expect  to  peel 
off  and  set  the  rooted  plant,  dirt  and  all,  in  the  open 
ground  about  May  1. 

Pell  City,  Ala.,  March  17.        Bays  D.  Garter. 

My  good  friend,  we  are  exceedingly 
obliged  to  you.  The  above  demonstrates 
that,  with  a  little  care  and  pains,  the  dash- 
een  may  be  kept  with  little  trouble  so  it  will 
be  available  for  food  every  day  in  the  year ; 
and,  more  than  that,  tubers  kept  in  this  way 
will  start  out  with  wonderful  vigor,  and  in 
good  soil  ought  to  make  plants  as  high  as 
your  head  before  frost  comes  again.  I  am 
pleased,  also,  to  note  that  you  have  succeed- 
ed already  in  getting  corms  weighing  close 
to  two  pounds,  and  that  even  the  corms 
went  through  the  winter  without  any  loss. 

Just  now  one  of  my  good  friends  said  in 
one  of  his  kind  letters  he  hoped  I  would  let 
up  a  little  in  regard  to  dasheen.  AH  right. 
The  dasheens  are  planted  and  growing  fine- 
ly, and  we  will  now  talk  about  sesame  for 
people  and  chickens.  Another  of  God's  un- 
noticed gifts. 

"sesame" — THE     NEW     POOD     PULNT;     SEE 
PAGE  239,  MARCH  15. 

After  getting  the  seeds  from  South  Africa 
they  were  planted  at  once,  but  for  some 
reason  none  came  up.  Later  I  found  the 
plant  already  growing  in  Florida,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  few  seeds  which  were 
planted  and  came  up  very  promptly.  When 
I  left  Florida,  about  the  last  day  of  April, 
they  were  up  so  as  to  show  the  second  leaves. 
Here  is  something  from  the  West  Indies  in 
regard  to  the  same  plant: 

Permit  me  to  say  to  Mr.  Root  that  I  grow  Maame, 
and  have  been  selling  quite  a  lot  by  mail  to  nearly 
all  the  Southern  States — mostly  in  ounce  packets  at 
10  cents.  The  sale  was  brought  about  by  a  letter 
from  myself  to  the  Southern  Ruralitt  of  Feb.  15, 
describing  the  seed  and  some  of  its  uses.  I  am  out 
of  seed  now,  except  for  planting,  but  will  be  ready 
with  more  in  about  four  months. 

John  M.  Brbwkr. 

Columbia,  Isle  of  Pines,  West  Indies.  April  20. 

Later. — After  the  above  was  dictated  I 
lan  across  the  following,  which  I  extract 
from  the  Florida  Grower;  and  from  what  I 
know  of  it  I  have  no  doubt  that  these  little 
seeds  will  be  the  nicest  things  in  the  world 


for  little  chicks.  Some  years  ago  we  pur- 
chased some  French  bread — I  think  they 
called  it  French — that  was  very  highly  rec- 
ommended, and  all  over  the  glossy  surface 
of  this  bread  were  some  little  seeds  that 
gave  the  bread  a  peculiar  and  (to  me)  very 
enticing  flavor.  From  what  follows  below  I 
think  that,  without  question,  these  little 
seeds  were  sesame.  Now  read  the  following : 

Of  all  known  plants  the  magicians  have  selected 
one,  the  sesame,  or  bene,  as  their  own.  Presto, 
change  1  Open,  sesame  I  These  words  are  known 
wherever  the  magician  plays  his  art.  It  is  simply  a 
transformation;  he  usea  the  first  incantation;  but  if 
from  some  closed  or  hidden  source  is  to  proceed  some 
marvel,  as  a  white  rabbit  from  your  hat,  or  a  twenty- 
dollar  gold  coin  from  your  empty  pocket,  in  all  such 
cases  he  says,  "  Open,  sesame  I  "  But  how  many  of 
us  know  why  he  says  so? 

The  sesame  is  an  oriental  plant.  India  largely 
supplies  Europe  with  the  seed,  which  go  mostly  when 
compressed  into  sesame  oil.  China  exports  thousands 
of  tons  to  America,  which  all  Germans  and  Greeks 
especially  are  fond  of,  whether  eaten  like  peanuts  or 
put  into  bread,  cake,  candies,  or  sausages.  The 
seeds  are  small,  somewhat  like  tomato  seed,  and  are 
rich,  nutty,  and  oily  in  their  taste.  Each  plant,  about 
five  feet  high  and  widely  branched,  produces  25,000 
to  80,000  seeds.  The  leaves  have  medical  virtues, 
and«  though  not  disagreeable  to  the  taste,  the  plant 
is  never  eaten  by  cattle. 

The  plant  is  the  greatest  known  attractor  and 
feeder  of  birds  in  fields,  parks,  and  game  preserves. 
The  game  preserves  about  my  home  here  at  Augusta, 
Ga.,  have  had  finest  results  from  sesame.  It  is 
equally  good  about  the  home  for  birds,  poultry,  or 
little  chicks.  Doves  and  quail  are  exceedingly  fond 
of  it,  and  it  serves  as  a  great  attraction  for  them. 
It  is  an  annual — grows  anywhere.  When  regularly 
planted  in  fields,  plant  3  V&  x  2  feet,  5  pounds  to  the 
acre,  in  June,  and  it  ripens  in  about  100  days — 
ripens  as  far  ncMth  as  Kansas  or  Missouri.  One  acre 
makes  from  1000  to  1500  pounds  of  seed. 

The  five  or  six  branches  of  the  plant  are  loaded 
with  pods,  and  there  are  fifty  or  more  seed  to  the 
pod,  which  lie  over  and  on  top  of  one  another.  These 
pods  are  about  IM  inches  long,  and  have  three  or 
four  seed-chambers. 

The  magician  comes  in  just  here.  The  ripened 
pods  have  a  queer,  quite  magical  way  of  suddenly 
bursting  and  sending  out  in  all  directions  showers 
of  seed.  The  force  of  the  explosion  sends  this  mist 
of  seed  to  quite  a  good  distance.  In  the  dry  August 
and  September  days  these  explosions  are  incessant. 
One  who  sees  them  well  understands  why  the  world's 
magicians  have  so  long  and  so  exclusively  claimed 
this  plant  as  their  own. 

N.   L.   WiLLlT. 

EdUor'9  Note. — Sesamum  Indicum,  to  which  our 
correspondent  refers,  has  been  extensively  cultivated 
in  Asia  and  Africa  since  times  immemorial.  Sesame 
oil,  extracted  from  the  seed,  known  in  India  as  "til," 
is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  olive  oil,  and,  al- 
though less  widely  known  by  name,  is  commercially 
a  much  more  important  oil.  The  leaves  are  used 
medicinally  in  cases  of  dysentery  and  diarrhea  in 
children,  and  the  soot  obtained  from  the  burninic  oil 
constitutes  one  of  the  ingredients  in  India  or  China 
ink.  Large  quantities  of  oil  and  seed  are  imported 
into  Europe  from  Asia  for  the  manufacture  of  soap 
and  adulteration  of  olive  oil.  This  plant  might  be 
cultivated  with  advantage  in  South  Florida. 

If  the  sesame  makes  as  interesting  a  breakfast 
food  as  is  described  it  ought  to  be  very  useful  to 
Florida  folks,  and  I  am  quite  anxious  for  the  sum- 
mer rains  to  get  here  so  that  I  may  plant  the  seed 
for  which  I  have  sent.     Judging  from  the  descrip- 
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tion  it  must  be  that  the  old  time  "benny"  or  "bene" 
aa  some  spell  it,  is  a  relative  at  least  of  this  sesame 
which  is  now  being  started  on  its  popular  way.  llie 
old  benny  is  deecribed  as  dark-colored,  making  its 
p)d8  only  at  the  tips  of  branches,  while  the  present 
fcee>ame  species  carries  pods  in  long  rows  along  the 
branch  and  main  «talk ;  and  the  seed,  which  is  parch- 
ed and  used  as  i  cereal,  i«  nearly  white.  It  is  a 
rainy-season  crop,  moreover,  and  said  to  grow  quite 
ea.sily  on  soil  that  is  not  eBi>ecially  rich.  Besides 
being  used  for  cereal  the  parched  seeds  are  groukid  at 


home  in  the  kitchen  grinder,  and  used  In  pancakes. 
If  there  is  any  thing  as  easily  made  as  this  is  re- 
ported, and  available  for  two  such  uses,  it  will  surely 
make  its  way  in  Florida  as  soon  as  tried  out.  I  am 
sending  also  for  enough  to  see  what  the  flavor  may 
be.  The  sesame  wliich  I  have  seen  sprinkled  over 
bread  baked  by  S>'Tian  bakers  in  the  New  York  quar- 
ters lends  a  fine  flavor  to  their  crust.  These  foreign- 
ers may  use  it  also  in  some  way  corresponding  to 
our  cereal;  but  so  far  as  my  acquaintance  with  them 
goes  they  are  not  strong  on  so-called  breakfast  foods. 


TEMPERANCE 


THE  "  OPENING  CHASM.'' 

A  correspondent  of  the  Medina  Gazette 
writes  about  the  "  chasm  "  that  separates 
the  Progressive  and  Republican  parties,  to 
which  Editor  Rowe  replies  as  below : 

There  is  another  "  chasm  "  opening.  It  is  a  single 
issue  that  is  going  to  be  presented  at  the  bar  of 
public  opinion  in  Ohio  this  year  that  will  make  this 
"  chasm  "  one  so  wide  that  there  will  be  no  bridging 
it  if  it  separates  two  parties.  It  is  going  to  make  a 
"  chasm  "  through  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of 
this  nation  before  another  presidential  year  has  come 
around.  It  is  the  proposition  for  the  absolute  ex- 
tinction of  the  American  saloon — the  wiping-out  of 
the  nation's  greatest  curse  by  the  national  prohibi- 
tion of  it.  Business  as  well  as  the  church,  the  home, 
and  the  individual  are  rising  in  their  wrath  and 
might  against  it.  It  has  got  to  go — and  the  Progres- 
sive party  of  Ohio  is  this  year  going  to  declare  ab- 
solutely for  its  extinction — for  wiping  it  off  the  face 
of  the  earth — without  compromise  or  paltering. 

Won't  it  make  a  "  chasm  "  ?  Will  either  of  the 
old  parties  dare  line  up  on  the  issue?  Will  they  do 
any  thing  but  evade  and  shuffle  and  compromise  with 
it  as  they  have  always  done! 

Amen  to  the  above  sentiment.  It  is  the 
best  illustration  of  boiled-down  "  common 
sense  "  I  have  seen  in  a  long  while.  Once 
more  I  ask,  "  Will  the  old  parties  dare  line 
up?"  

"  OUR  CUSTOMERS  ARE  YOUR  PROSPECTIVE  PA- 
TIENTS.'' 

Please  read  the  following,  which  we  clip 
from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer: 

William  H.  Anderson,  president  of  the  New  York 
Anti^aloon  League,  placed  in  the  record  a  letter 
addressed  to  a  whisky  "  cure "  concern  at  Dwight, 
111.,  and  signed  by  a  distillers'  distributing  company 
at  Kansas  City. 

"  Our  customers  are  your  prospective  patients," 
it  read.  "  We  can  put  on  your  desk  a  mailing  list 
of  over  50,000  individual  consumers  of  liquor.  Each 
individual  on  the  list  is  a  regular  user  of  liquor. 
The  list  of  names  is  new,  live,  and  active.  We  will 
furnish  this  list  in  quantities  at  the  prices  listed  be- 
low." 

A  scale  then  was  given. 

Wayne  B.  Wheeler,  superintendent  of  the  Anti- 
saloon  League  of  Ohio,  declared  that  the  fight  against 
the  liquor  traffic  had  been  finally  brought  "  to  the 
last  stand  of  the  liquor  interests,  the  barricade  of 
the  national  protection  of  the  traffic." 

What  you  do  think  of  the  above  for 
"  cheek  "  f  These  liquor-dealers  not  only 
offer  to  sell  the  names  of  their  patrons,  but 


coolly  own  up  that  their  customers  will  soo.i- 
er  or  later  wind  up  in  a  " Keeley  cure" 
institution ;  and,  by  the  way,  is  that  not  also 
rather  a  "  fling  "  at  the  whole  "  cure  "  busr- 
ness?  Our  older  readers  will  remember  that 
when  the  Keeley  remedy  first  came  out  I 
strongly  insisted  that  the  only  cure  was  the 
gospel  of  Christ  Jesus. 


''god's  kingdom  rOMlKG." 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  American 
Issue  of  April  18 : 

Last  week  was  certainly  a  nightmare  to  John 
Barleycorn.  It  must  have  reminded  him  of  the  effect 
he  has  on  his  victims.  The  week  started  with  the 
announcement  of  tha  Chicago  ReeordHerald  that  it 
would  not  longer  accept  liquor  advertisements  be- 
cause it  did  not  care  to  commend  that  which  society 
regards  as  a  menace.  Then  came  the  order  of  Sec- 
retary Daniels  prohibiting  the  use  of  intu^icauU  iu 
naval  stations,  in  navy  yards,  or  on  board  Uncle 
Sam's  ships.  This  was  followed  by  the  abolition  of 
one  thousand  saloons  by.  the  voters  of  Illinois  and  the 
cleaning-up  of  wet  territory  in  Michigan.  Minnesota, 
and  Nebraska.  All  this  did  not  tend  to  boost  brew- 
ery stock.  Before  the  week  was  half  over,  the  com- 
mon stock  of  the  H(MSter- Columbus  brewery,  the  big- 
gest concern  of  its  kind  in  Central  Ohio,  was  down 
to  one-fourth  of  a  cent  on  the  dollar,  while  for  its 
preferred  stock  but  five  cents  on  the  dollar  was  bid. 


LONDON    TEMPKRANOB     HOSPITAL;     A     FAMOUS     NON- 
ALCOHOLIC  KXPKBIMKNT. 

Jfr.  Root: — In  Gleanings  for  Dec.  15.  page  914. 
you  speak  of  a  hospital  in  England  which  has  not 
used  liquors  for  40  years.  Now,  that  is  a  clincher. 
Please  write  me  the  name  of  the  hospital,  and  where 
located.     I  have  never  seen  the  Union  Signal- 

Bergville,  Minn.,  Jan.  10.  A.  B.  White. 

The  above  letter  was  submitted  to  the 
Union  Signal,  and  they  reply  as  follows: 

Jf r.  A.  I.  Root : — Replying  to  your  letter  of  Jami- 
ary  16,  inquiring  as  to  the  full  address  of  the  hos- 
pital referred  to  in  the  article  in  the  Siffnal  of  Not. 
6,  we  beg  to  say  the  only  address  we  know  is  Thm 
London  Temperance  Hospital.  We  are  sendinc  to 
Mr.  White  a  marked  copy  of  the  Nov.  6th  paper.  H 
you  or  he  desires  further  information  in  regard  lo 
the  matter  we  would  advise  you  to  correspond  w^ 
Mr.  Chas.  E.  Bailey,  1  SUnhope  Road,  Wheat]qr> 
Doncaster,  England.  He  has  been  a  contributor  to  f9^ 
Union  SigneU  for  a  number  of  years,  and  we  hsvi 
always  found  him  accurate  in  his  statements.  We 
feel  sure  that  what  be  says  in  the  article  is  eorrect. 

Evanston,  111.,  Jan.  21.  Julia  F.  Dkak. 
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A  LAKE  TRIP  FOR  REST  AND  RECREATION 

Use  p.  &  C  Line  Steamers  for  BtuineM  and  Pleasure  Trips 

THE  refieshing  lake  breezes,  the  freedom  of  the  decks  and  the 
hizurious  conJoit  of  the  popular  D.  &  C  Line  steamen  are  wait- 
ing for  you.  Whether  you  go  north  to  beautiful  Mackinac  Island, 
the  famous  summer  resort  of  the  North  country,  or  choose  the  **Water 
Way**  on  your  trip  from  the  east  or  west,  you  will  appreciate  the  many 
comforts  on  our  palatial  steamers. 

Daily  service  between  Detroit  and  Cleveland,  and  Detroit  and  Buffalo. 
Four  trips  weekly  from  Toledo  and  Detroit  to  Mackinac  Island  and  way 
ports.  Delightful  day  trips  between  Detroit  and  Cleveland  during  July 
and  August.  Popular  week-end  excursions  every  Saturday  between 
Detroit  and  Buffalo,  and  Detroit  and  Cleveland.  Special  Steamer  Cleve- 
land to  Mackinac  Island  direct,  two  trips  weekly,  June  25th  to  Sept.  10th, 
making  no  stops  enroule  except  at  Detroit  every  trip.  Daily  service  be- 
tween Toledo  and  Put- In- Bay,  June  10th  lo  September  10th. 

YOUR  RAILROAD  TICKETS,  reading  between  Detroit  and  Buf- 
falo or  Detroit  and  Cleveland,  are  available  for  transportation  on  D.  &  C. 
steamers  either  direction. 

AN  INTERESTING  PAMPHLET  giving  detailed  description  of 
various  trips  will  be  mailed  you  on  receipt  of  two  cents  to  pay  postage. 
Address  L.   G.   Lewis,  GenL  rassenger  Agent,  Detroit,  Mich. 

DETROIT  &  CLEVELAND  NAVIGATION  COMPANY 

Philip  H.  McMillan,  President.     A.  A.  Schantz.  Vice-Pres.  and  GenL  Mgr, 
fUnmm  vnm  aid  dcptrt  frw  foti  of  Thiri  Street,  Detrtit,  licL 


HECOAST  UHETOMAC  K  1|>I^ 
'  DETROIT,     -^^^ 


LI  STE  RI  N  E 

Use  it  every  day 

CLEANSE  the  mouth  as  well  as  the  teeth.  The  toilet  of 
the  mouth  is  incomplete  without  a  thorough  rinsing 
with  Listerine,  an  agreeable  antiseptic  solution  that  keeps  the 
entire  oral  cavity  sweet  and  healthy. 

A.U  druggists  sell  Lister ine 
LAMBERT  PHARMACAL  CO..  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
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'<IRWIN"-A  Bit  of  Perfection 


Stamped  on  the 
shanl^  of  every 
tnuine  IRWIN 


W 


A  Bit  of  toughest  steel  for  the  tough 

knotty  jobs.    Trip  hammer 

forged  out  of  one 

solid  piece  ^^rm^^^^-  -^^  ^    . . 

-^■^^^^^^^^  to   perfection. 

If  **  Irwin      is  stamp- 
ed on  the  shank — that  bit 
is  bound  to  be  a  crackeijack — the 
best  that  money  can  buy.     For  years  it 
has  been  the  acknowledflred  leader.    Take  no  chances 
but  insist  upon  getting  the  ^nuinc  "  IRWIN  '*  from  your  dealer. 

THE  mWIN  AUGER  BIT  CO.,  Wilmington.  Ohio 


of  steel  and 
tempered 


RUBBEHROOFING 


\ 


^^^    ^am  ^%      Just   think  of  It!    108 
^^^^^  ^B^B  ■        square  feet  of  the  best 

»^™  ^^^  ^#  on<-T-'--  r 

HP^Bfl^^BpAf  roll.  Nom:j;<r  what  your 
^■Ka^^BL    ..roofinff  needs  may  be  70a 

WARRANTED  20  YEARS 

will  withstand  any  climate  and  weather.  No  spe- 
cial toola  or  experience  needed  to  lay  it.  Just 
figure  how  much  is  needed  and  Bend  your  order 
in  today.  If  heavier  grade  is  wanted —  108  sq. 
ft.  2  ply  85c;  108  sq.  ft.  3  ply,  $1.05.  Cen- 
tral-Gal vo  Brand  Rubber  Roofing  will  stand  the 
test  of  time.  We  specialize  in  all  grades  of  Roof- 
ing. R«d  and  Green  Slnte  and  Flint  Surface, 
and  WE  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
PR  F  E  ^^^1"  *^^  Cflinont  raroisbed  FREE.  Mo  ex- 
rilKb   tTM  need  b*  bouahu 


P.A.I  NTS 


Don't  buy  a  drop  of  paint  anywhere  until  you 
know    Central    paints  land   prices.      No  other 
paint  in  the  market  will  give  the 
'     ■■         Bol 


same  lasting  satisfaction.    Sold  in  1 


fal.  cans  at   11.18 — &  gal.   kite  at 
L15— 26  gal.  ban "       " 

gal.  barrels  at  a 


11.15—26  gal.  barrels  at  $1.08  —  50 


.05 

Gal 


_  to  60  P.C.  OuaraittMd  Savlne.  The  hi^b  stand&rd 
of  Ceittral  ready  mixed  paints  an<l  ita  liutinf  gualitlee 
will  save  you  40  to  60  p«r  ceot  in  applying. 

QU ARANTECD  10  YEARS 
made  of  bestpivinenta,  pure  linaeedoil,  hifrti  Rradedrr- 
«r  and  tborouvnly  tested,  aama  relative  eavlng  on  all 
patnta  and  vamialiea.    Get  our  piict-M  on  all  your  paint 
requirementfl,  we  will  aawayoM  money. 

WE  PAY  FREIGHT  adlSA"!;it:.""' 


In"7-f  rr  1 1'  tTPt  T'f"f'  t~T  t^^?^^ ti 


ifs»aitava«»ff«v4V««a««v«l  v«tfa»di 


FBISTCING 


"~  ^  1  •?!•  ^^^  wire  fence  department  la  th«i  larveHt  "" 

I  *   ***  of  iU  kind  In  the  country.    Every  foot  of 

I   Per  f^ncu  IB  ^uarttntoed  to  bt-.  thu  beet  buy  for 

I  Q      .  lh(<  money.  Hero  is  en  exemplr.   20  inch 

'  KOu  Central    Junior  Special  Farm  Fence  at 


We  Will  Save  You  Fencing  Money 


1 13 1 
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Send  Today  for  FREE  Catalog 


SODAlfS 

Trial 


— — —  -  ■  -  -  free  trial  oo  this  finest  of 
bicycles -the  **Rmng9rm"  We  will  eh  ip  jt  toyou  on  approval,  freight 
prfpnid^  without  a  cent  deposit  in  advance.  This  offer  is  gmuin«. 
WRiT£  TOOAY  ^^^  ^"^  '^'^  calalosr  showins  oar  full  lin* 
—  "  of  bicycles  for  men  and  women,  boys  mad 

Birla  at  prices  7irc(^  before  eaualtd  for  like  quality.  It  is  a  cyclopedia 
ot  bicycles,  sundries  and  u&enil  bicycle  information.    It's  free. 

TiRKB,  COABTBR-'BRAKB  rear  wheels,  inner  tubes.  lampa, 
cyclometers,  equipment  and  parts  for  all  bicycles  at  half  ueu«l  prlc«s. 
A  limited  numltor  of  second  nand  bicycles  taken  in  trade  by  our  retaS 
stores  will  he  clo<:ed  out  at  once,  at  $3  to  9S  each. 

RtOCR  AOEMT0  wonted  in  each  town  and  district  to  ride  axid 
exhibit  a  enmpla  1914  modol  I7«f>f#r  furnished  by  us. 

It  Comtm  You  Nothing  to  learn  what  we  oflFer  you  and  bow  wa 
can  do  it.  Tnu  will  he  astonished  and  convinced.  Do  not  bMf  ■ 
bicycle,  tires  or  sundries  until  you  eet  our  catalo^f  and  new  loir  pnCM 
and  m^irvelous  offers.     Writs  today. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,      Dept,  K  113,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


BUV    YOUR  FURNACE 

$10D0WN    $10  A  MONTH 


Our  monthly  payment  plan  of  selling:  di- 
rect saves  you  the  dealer's  profits  and 
oxceAsive  charges   for  installation.    The 

JAHANT   FURNACE 

with  the  iMktented  '*  DOWN  DRAFT  SVSTUI  •• 

Is  the  beat  for  reaidencea.  scbools,  hotels. 
ohurchee.  etc.  Saves  1-S  to  1-t  In  faM  bUl&  In- 
stall the  Jabaiit  yourself.  We  send  complete 
outfit,  freiflrht  prepaid  with  sreclal  plans,  de- 
tailed inBtmctiong  and  all  netessary  tools  for 
installation.  Satisfaction  snaraateed  or  Aoney 
refunded.  Thoa.  I.  Flaherty,  Hamilton.  K.  T.. 
writes:  "Best  furnace  made.  Had  no  trouble 
to  install  it.  Had  it  up  and  Are  started  in  18 
hours."  Wrtte  for  Preo  llloslrated  Book.  TMK 
JAHANT  HKATNIQ  CO..  90  Mala  St..  AkrM,  O. 


Save  Vatoy,  on  Fuel  Bills 
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THE  SANITARY  PAPER  BOTTLE  CO 


These  liquid- proof 

Sanitary 
Paper  Bottles 

are  the  ideal  containers 
for  packing  extracted 
honey.      Write  for  il- 
lustrated folder 
and  prices. 
,  SANDUSKY,  OHIO 


NUTMEG  ITALIAN  QUEENS 

Leather-colored :  reared  by  up*to-date  methods ;  prize- 
winners: red-clover  strain;. by  return  mall. 


April  and 
May 
Testad 
Queens, 
$2  00; 
Later, 
$1.50 


tiADTFOftD,Conn, 

Wrtto  for  PrIoM  by  lh«  kundr«d 


I  take  fileuure  In  recommend ioff  to  you  Mr.  Curd  Walker. 
of  Jellico.  Tmin.  He  haR  rrafted  queen-celld  here  for  me.  and 
was  quite  auccessful  from  the  start- J.  P.  Moork,  Moniran.  Ky. 

Queens  Now  Ready 

I  shall  do  my  best  to  All  all  o'-ders  promptly,  and  if  any 
queen  fails  to  irive  satisfaction  I  will  replace  her  free. 
Uuteflfted  queens,  75c  each:  six  for  94  95.  Tested,  f  l.50; 
six  for  $8.50.  Select.  M.50.  Extra  select,  $s.50.  Breed- 
ers, (5.00  and  $10.00  each. 
CURD  WALKER.  Queen -breeder,  JELLICO.  TENN. 
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Taylor's  1914  Three -banded 

ITALIAN  QUEENS 

Now  ready  to  mail:  90  years'  careful  breeding  for  the 
best  honev-iratherers.  None  better.  Prolific,  and  hon- 
ey-gettrrs.  We  fill  all  orders  promptly.  Untested, 
f  LM  eacli,  or  flO  a  dozen.  Tented,  tl.tt  each,  or  #12.00  a  dosen. 
Seleet  tened.  $LM  each  or  $16.00  a  dosen.  Breeders,  the  best, 
$6  00  each.    Send  all  orders  to 

J.  W.  TAYLOR  &  SON,      Beeviiie,  B00  Co.,  Texas 


QUEENS! 

Quirin's  Improved  Superior  Italian  Bees  and 
Queens.  .  .  They  are  Northern  Bred  and 
are  Hardy.    .    .    Over  20  Years  a  Breeder. 


Before  July  1st 

After  July  1st 

1 

6 

12 

1 

8 

12 

Select  untested  ... 

1.00 

6.00 

9.00 

.76 

4.00 

7.00 

Tested         

l.KO 

8.00 

16.00 

1.00 

6  00 

9  00 

Select  tested 

2.00 

10.00 

18.00 

1.60 

8.00 

16.00 

«-eomb  nuclei.... 

S.60 

U.OO 

86.00 

8  85 

IS  00 

28.00 

.S-conib  nuclei 

S.50 

80.00 

36.00 

3.86 

18.00 

S<.00 

8- frame  colony.... 

6.00 

.to  .00 

6.00 

86.00 

10- fram«>  colony... 

7.50 

38.00 

6.60 

32.00 

IS  lb  pkflr.bees... 

1.60 

7.00 

1.00 

6.00 

Mb.  pkgr.  bees. 

2.00  iio.oo 

1.60 

8.00 

BRKEDERS-the  cream  selected  fh>m  our  en- 
tire stock  of  outyards:  nothing  better.  These 
breeders  |5.oo  each. 

Can  fUrnish  bees  on  Danzenbaker  and  L.  or 
Hoffman  fhimes.  Do  not  write  for  lower  prices 
even  if  you  want  1000  queens  or  100  colonies. 
Pnce  IS  already  low,  considering  the  quality  of 
our  stock  and  prompt  service. 

Above  price  on  bees  by  pound,  nuclei,  and  col- 
onies, does  not  include  queen.  You  are  to  select 
such  Queen  as  you  wish  with  the  bees,  and  add 
the  price. 

No  bees  by  pound  sent  out  till  first  of  June. 
Also  nuclei  and  colonies,  if  wanted  before  June 
1st.  add  95  per  cent  to  price  in  table. 

Breeders,  select  tested,  and  tested  queens  can 
be  sent  out  as  early  hh  weather  will  permit. 

Send  for  testimonials.    Orders  booked  now. 

H.6.Qulrin-tlie-Queen-Bre8(ler 

BELLEVUE,  OHIO 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  MEDINA,  OHIQ 


INCREASE  Your  SALES 

...  By  a  Liberal  Distribution  of  Our  Booklet ... 

THE  USE  OF  HONEY  IN  COOKINB 

The  1913  edition  is  ready  for  distribution,  and  may  be 
had  in  quantities  at  reasonable  rates.  The  back  cover 
pace  affords  space  for  a  display  adTertiseraent.  As  this 
booklet  contains  no  adTertisina-  what-«>Ter.  it  can  be 
emntoyed  with  tellinfr  effect.  Better  order  your  supply 
•vly.  Sample  and  prices  in  quantities  on  application, 
rifty-eiifht  pasres:  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  valu- 
able recipes  in  which  honey  is  used.  Jn»«t  the  book  for 
every  household.    A  two-cent  stamp  will  brintr  a  copy 
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GOLDEN  ITALIAN  Queens 

Reared  from  straight  flve-band  mothers,  mated  with  select  golden  drones,  SM  miles  ftrom  three-band  api- 
ary. These  queens  are  large,  vi^rous,  and  prolific;  the  bees  gentle  and  hustlers,  and  are  noted  through- 
out the  U.  S.  as  a  disease- resisting  strain.    Purity  of  mating,  safe  arrival,  and  satisfliction  guaranteed. 


QUEENS 

May  1st  to  June  1st 

June  1st  to  July  1st 

July  1st  to  Not.  1st      | 

1 

6 

19 

1 

6 

12 

1 

6 

12 

Untested 

li.as 

1.50 
9.00 
«75 

$6.50 
7.50 
10.50 
15  00 

$11.50 
18.50 
18.50 
27.00 

$  1.00 
1.25 
1.75 
«50 

$5.00 
6.50 
9.00 
\n  50 

$9.00 
12.00 
17.00 
25.00 

$    .75 

1.00 
1.50 
2.00 

$4.00 
5.00 
8.00 
10.00 

$7.50 
9.00 
15.00 
18.00 

Select  Untested 

Tested            

Breeders,  $5.00  to  $10.00. 

Queens  for  export  will  be  carefully  packed  in  long-distance  cages,  but  safe  arrival  is  not  guaranteed 

BEN  G.  DAVIS,         SPRING  HILL,         TENNESSEE 


W.  H.  LAWS 

Is  prepared  to  take  care  of  all  your 
queen  orders  the  coming  season. 


Twenty-six  years  of  carefUl  breeding  places 
Laws*  queens  above  the  usual  standard. 

My  bees,  in  my  own  and  in  the  hands  of  others, 
have  taken  first  premiums  at  the  leading  fairs 
all  over  the  United  States:  and,  in  the  hands  of 
single  individuals,  have  gathered  over  a  car  of 
honey  in  one  season. 

Tested  queens  ready  now.    Each,  $1;  12  for  $10. 

Untested,  after  April  15,  breeding  queens,  about 
fifty  of  the  finest  ready  ^t  any  time;  each,  $5.00. 


W.  H.  LAWS.  BeevlUe,  Ree  Co..  Texas 


THREE-BANDED  ITALIAN 

QUEENS 


Reared  from  our  best  stock  in 
strong  colonies  and  mated  to 
sele<'t  drones  of  superior  honey- 
gathering  strains.  BecM  that 
are  industrious,  hardy,  and  gen- 
tle; good  red  -  clover  workers, 
and  gtwd  winterers.    Keady  May  20. 

Untested,  $1.00  each;  six,  $5.50;  twelve,  $10  00 

Tested,  $1.50  each. 

PrIoM  for  largrr  quantities  furainhed  on  applicntion 
Prompt  service,  purity  of  matinir.  safe  arrival  in  the  u' 
S.  or  Canada,  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H.  O.  SHORT,  WINCHESTER,  OHIO 


Archdekin's  FINE  ITALIAN  QUEENS 

THRCC  BANDCD 

Bred  for  Persistent  Profitable  Production  of  Honey 
Prolific,  hardy,  gentle.  The  bee  for  pleasure  or  profit 
One  customer  says,  *'  Your  queen  soon  had  her  ten 
frames  running  over  with  bees  that  are  hustlers."  Cells 
built  in  strong  two-story  colonies,  and  mated  by  best- 
known  methods  No  disease.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. Orders  filled  promptly.  Ready  May  Si.  Un- 
tested, $1.00  each:  six  for  $5.50;  dozen,  $10.00.  Select 
tested.  $2.00  each. 

J.  F.  Arohdekin,  Rt.  7,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Marchant's  isiand  Bred  Queans 

Bred  from  selected  mothers,  and  mated  to 
isolated  drones  of  a  different  strain.  1^  aim 
is  quality  and  not  qnanti^.  8o  if  you  want 
any  of  these  choice  purely  mated  three-banded 
Italian  oueens. order  now  or  vou  may  not  get 
them  as  1  am  going  to  rear  only  a  limited  num- 
ber. No  disease,  and  your  money  back  if  not 
satisfied.  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  use  my  queens, 
which  is  proof  of  their  Quality. 

No  need  to  write  for  lower  prices. 

Reference,  The  American  Exchange  BaxUc  of 
this  city. 

Prices — Untested,  single,  $1.50;  6  for  $6.00: 
12  for  $10.00;  in  lots  of  25  or  more,  75  eta. 
each  Select  tested,  $8.00.  Breeders,  $5.00 
and  $10.00. 

A.  B.  Marckut,  .  .  Apaiiekieola,  FiMida 


MILLER'S  STRAIN  ITAUAN  QUEENS 

By  RETURN  mail  af^er  June  5th  to  10th,  or  money  re- 
funded. Bred  fh>m  best  RED-CLOVER  strains  in  the 
yo§-  J'L?"  colonies  from  my  SUPERIOR  BREED- 
ERh;  Northern  bred  for  businea<«:  long-tongued:  leath- 
er-colored or  three-banded;  gentle;  winter  well;  hus- 
tlers; not  inclined  to  swarm;  roll  honey  in.  One  on- 
tested.  $1.00;  6.  $5,00;  12,  $D.OO.  One  select  untested, 
$1 .25;  6,  $6.00;  12.  $1 1.00.  A  specialist  of  17  years'  expe- 
rience. .  .  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
I.  F.  WILLKH,  BWOOKVILLE,  PSNNSYLVANIA 

Get  Your  QUEENS 

Direot  from  Italy 

M»y  to  September. -Tert«l.  fS.tS:  CluunploB 
Layers.  $4.00.  D«ad  qaeeiw  repliiced  If  box  bi 
returned  unopened.  Dlnooiuit  to  dcvUen  «v 
for  quantities.  Beautiful  nnaolf cited  t««ti- 
monialB.  Honest  deaJinjr.  For  farther  dat- 
ticQlara  write  to 

MALAN  BROTHERS 


I — Western  Queens  — i 

Three-band  Long-tongued  Italians 

Our  breeders  won  first  prize  at  tbe  Idaho  State  and  oooa- 
ty  fairs  last  fall,  and  all  beekeepers  who  saw  them  com- 
mended  them  very  hirhly.  They  have  been  bred  for  i>rt>- 
duction.  and  will  not  fttil  to  make  a  record  for  yoo.  We 
Kuarante*'  satisfaction,  or  money  back. 

Prices:  Untested.  OOc:  «,  tl.SO:  12.  99.00.  Tested.  tL96:  < 
S8.60:  11.  812.00.    Select  untested,  fLtft.    Tested.  tiwT^ 

Prices  for  nuclei  on  application.    Circular  free 

QLEN  L.  EVANS,  GREENLEAF,  IDAHO 

BrMdar  and  Importar  of  Ph»a  Qimms 


d^^ 


MAT  15.  1014  IT 

The  Old  Original  1853  Edition 
of  Langstroth  Reprinted 

Now  Ready  for  Distribution 


One  of  the  Most  Charmingly  Written  and  Enter- 
taining Books  that  was  Ever  Published 


It  so  stirred  A.  I.  Root  in  the  early  days  that  he  wrote: 

What  a  fold-mine  that  book  seemed  to  roel  .  .  .  . 
Never  waa  romance  to  enticing — not  even  Robinson 
Cmsoe;  and«  best  of  all,  risht  at  my  own  home  I 
ronid  live  oat  and  verify  all  the  wonderful  things 
told  therein. 

Here  is  what  Others  say : 

This  will  preserve  the  orifinal  for  future  genera-  I  have  the  copy  of  the  reprint  of  the  1853  Lang- 
tions.  O.  IL  DOOLITTLB.  stroth.  I  have  long  admired  the  writings  of  Lang- 
Marietta,  N.  Y.,  April  16.  stroth,  and  had  read  his  original  edition  with  great 
I  am  much  pleased  with  the  reprint  which  has  interest.  It  is  especially  interesting  in  that  he  dis- 
come  to  hand  cusses  some  of  the  pomts  that  are  annually  dis- 
Ainherst.  Mass..  April  15.  B.  N.  Gates.  covered  "  by  others  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
y^  .  !!•**•  *  1  *  ..  .1  bterature  on  bees.  I  feel  that  it  will  benefit  Ameri- 
It  18  very  interesting,  not  only  from  a  sentimental  can   beekeepers  to  become  famiUar   with  this  book. 

oiSS.  'ftnXnH?  Si   *****  wn.,«v  T>^^  *"<*  *™*  ^»*  »*  ^"  »^»^«  *  ^^<*«  distribution.     The 

Guelph.  Can..  April  21.  MomLlY  Pettit.  ^^y^  i.  ,  classic,  and  should  be  known  to  all  good 

The  dear  old  man  was  one  of  God's  very  own*  beekeepers.                                          E.  F.  Phiu^ips. 

and  to  have  this  reminder  of  him  on  my  book-shelf  Wasnington,  D.  C.  April  16. 
win  give  me  much  pleasure. 

Sacramento,  CaL.  April  18.           A.  J.  Cook,  .                 v     i        j  *        *  *u            •  *     *  i 

SUte  CoSunissioner  of  Horticulture.  ,  ^  »°i  ""C**  X}^^^^  ^^  P^  >m®  J^^^ti^  **'   ^•°^f 

y.      .  .          J         •     *v-      1.        1              L  Stroth,   and  I  thank  you  heartily  for  the  same.     I 

It  seems  good  to  read  i«ajn  this  charming  work.  have  not  yet  had  a  chance  to  look  it  through,  but 

It  must  ever  remain   to  the  American  beekeeper  a  jid  look   into   it  enough  to  recofniie  the  dear  old 

Middlebury,  Vt.,  April  15.  J.  E.  Ckanb.  ^^^^  j  ^ead  it  through  the  first  night— the  night  of 

It  is  wen  to  have  Langstroth  reprinted;  and  if  an  the  day  I  captured  my  first  swarm.     At  least  I  read 

would  read  it.  many  would  be  saved  from  goinc  over  it  till  I  dared  not  sit  up  anv  longer  lest  my  father 

wen-thrashed  straw.    I  have  several  of  the  early  edi-  arrive  on  the  scene  with  a  slipper.     I  did  not  dare 

tions,  and  am  glad  to  add  this  to  them.  look  at  the  clock  when  I  finally  did  go  to  bed.     Tes, 

Abthub  C.  Millkr.  I  {rot  the  fever  bad.  Allkn  Latham. 

Providence.  B.  I.,  April  20.  Norwichtown,  Ot^  April  80. 


While  some  of  our  readers  may,  perhaps,  feel  that  this  work  would  be  out  of 
date,  the  fact  is, 

FATHER  LANGSTROTH  WAS  60  YEARS  AHEAD  OF  HIS  TIME. 

So  much  so  that  he  revolutionized  beekeeping  throughout  the  world. 

The  book  that  helped  to  bring  about  this  remarkable  revolution  is  well  worth 
reading  to-day.     It  is  full  of  valuable  tricks  of  the  trade. 

PRICE:  400  pafes,  bound  in  cloth.  91.00  postpaid:  clubbed  with  GLEANINGS.  91.50; 
with  ABC  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture.  $2.50;  with  Dadant's  Revised  Langstroth.  91.85. 

The  A.  L  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio 
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Qassified   Advertisements 

Notices  will  be  Inserted  In  these  claaslfled  oolumns  *t 
96  cents  per  line.  Advertisements  Intended  for  this 
department  can  not  be  less  than  two  lines,  and  should 
not  exceed  Ave  lines,  and  you  must  say  yon  want  your 
advertisement  In  the  Classified  Columns  or  we  will  not 
be  responsible  for  errors. 


H0NE7  AND  WAX  FOB  SALE 


Fob   Salk. — ^Finest 
cans  and  kegs.     Glover 

C.  J.  Baldbidob,  Kendaia,  N 


quality   buckwheat   honey   in 
tioney  all  sold. 


Fob  Salk. — No.  1  white  comb,  $3.00  per  case; 
fanc^,  $3.25;  24  Danz.  sections  to  case,  six  cases  to 
carrier.  Wiley  A.  Latshaw,  Carlisle,  Ind. 


HONET  AND  WAX  WANTED 

Wanted. — Oomb,  extracted  honey,  and  beeswax. 
R.  A.  BuBNBTT  &  Co.,  173  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago. 

Wanted. — Comb  honey  and  beeswax.  State  what 
you  have  and  price.    J.  E.  EUbbis,  Morristown,  Tenn. 

Wanted. — Honey,  extracted  and  comb.  Will  buy 
or  handle  on  commission.  Beeswax — will  pay  high- 
est price.    HiLpBBTH  &  Sbgblksn,  New  York,  N.  ¥. 


FOR  SALE 


Fob  Sale. — A  full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  Root's 
prices.  A.  L.  Hbaly,  Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico. 


Fob  Sale.- 
prices. 


-Full  line  of  Root's  gooda  at  factory 
E.  M.  DuNKBL,  Osceola  Mills,  Pa. 


Fob  Sale. — Better  hives  for  less  money.  Beekeep- 
ers'  supplies  and  standard-bred  Italian  bees.  Write 
for  catalog.         A.  E.  Bubdick,  Sunnyside,  Wash. 

Fob  Sale. — Root's  goods  at  factory  prices.  Fresh 
stock  and  prompt  accurate  service.  Let's  get  ac- 
quainted.    L.  W.  Cbovatt,  box  134,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Fob  Sale. — Empty  second-hand  cans,  two  cans  to 
the  case;  good  as  new;  25  cts.  per  case. 

C.  H.  W.  Webbb  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Beekeepers,  let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  hives, 
smokers,  foundation,  veils,  etc.  They  are  nice  and 
cheap.  White  Mfo.  Co.,  Greenville,  Texas. 

Thick-top  L.  frames,  f.  o.  b.  Blountstown.  at  $2.00 
per  100,  in  flat;  $18.00  per  1000.  Sample  by  mail,  5 
cts.  TucKBB  &  Bailey,  Blountstown,  Fla. 

Fob  Salb. — 100  Heddon  hives  and  appliances  to 
run  100  colonies.     Bargain  to  clear  out.    Write  soon. 
Mrs.  R.  L.  Gray,  Rt.  4,  Lapeer,  Mich. 

We  are  among  the  largest  growers  of  alsike  clover 
in  this  country,  and  offer  good  clean  seed.    Bushel, 
$11.00;  half  bushel,  $5.76;  peck,  $8.00. 
C.  J.  Baldbidoe,  Homestead  Farm,  Kendaia,  N.  T. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.'s  Canadian  House,  Dadant 
foundation,  bees,  queens,  honey,  wait,  poultry  sup- 
plies, seeds.  Write  for  a  catalog.  The  Chas.  E. 
HOPPBB  Co.,  185  Wright  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Fob  Sale. — Smokers  and  feeders  slightly  damag- 
ed bv  flood,  at  one-half  catalog  price.  Bargains. 
Mention  what  you  want  and  enclose  remittance.  We 
reserve  right  to  substitute. 

E.  W.  Peiboe,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

"Root"  bee  supplies,  "American"  honey-cans,  and 
"  Weed  Process  '  foundation  exchanged  for  beeswax 
and  honey.     Cash  prices  on  request. 

Superior  Honey  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 

(Branch  at  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho.) 


GLEANINGS  IN  B£E  CULTURfc 

For  Sale. — 150  10-frame  dovetailed  hives  nearly 
new,  $1.20  each  with  new  frames.  Better  order 
those  Peerless  hives  to-day. 

L.  F.  HowDBN  Mro.  Co.,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 

Fob  Sale. — Eight-frame  Dansenbaker  supera,  one 
pair  scales.  Root  section  press,  2-ton  motor  tmek, 
wax  press.  2-frame  extractor,  sample  mailing  casee, 
empty  60-lb.  cans,  power  washing  machine. 

Mbs.  F.  B.  Cavanaoh,  Hebron,  Ind. 

I  thank  the  beekeepers  for  the  interest  shown  in 
my  double-section  super  described  in  March  15 
Gleanings.  I  received  an  interesting  letter  from 
Hawaii.  Will  give  all  a  chance  to  tir  it  at  small 
cost.  Will  send  the  10-frame  size,  all  set  up,  hj 
parcel  post,  postage  paid  up  to  and  including  the 
4th  zone,  for  $1.10;  longer  distances,  add  extra  post- 
age. You  will  try  it  eventually  if  you  are  an  up- 
todate  beekeeper.    Elmeb  Gbbssman,  Hamburg,  N.T. 


WANTS  AND  EXCHANGES 

Fob  Sale  ob  Tbadb. — Package  500  two-beewaj 
sections,  unopened;  also  comb-honey  fixtures. 

A.  Lynn  Stephenson,  Brownsville,  Tex. 

Wanted. — ^To  sell  untested  queens  from  my  su- 
perior clover-strain  Italians  in  quantities. 

I.  F.  Miller,  Brookville,  Pa. 

Wanted. — Best  offer  on  thirty  12-section  safety 
cases  of  No.  1  to  fancy  clover-heartsease  honey  placed 
in  our  hands  for  disposal.  Color  light  as  average 
clover.  E.  W.  Peiboe,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

Fob  Sale. — Complete  advertising  course,  $15. 
Cost  $115.  Secured  me  position  as  adv.  manager  of 
a  daily.  Or  will  exchange  for  8-fr.  hives  or  plain 
section  supers.  N.  Gute,  Owosso^  Mich. 

Wanted. — Copies  of  Glbaninos  in  Bee  Cultukx 
for  January  1st,  February  1st,  and  March  1st,  1914. 
Soiled  or  torn  copies  not  aeeeptabU,  Will  any  sab- 
scriber  who  has  a  copy  for  any  of  the  dates  mention- 
ed, which  he  is  willing  to  supply,  please  notify  Thk 
A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio! 

Wanted. — ^To  furnish  every  beekeeper  within  500 
miles  of  Boise,  Idaho,  with  the  best  and  cheapest  bee 
supplies  on  the  market  quality  considered.  Send  me 
your  order  or  a  list  of  your  requirements  for  1914. 
Our  catalog  and  price  list  will  be  mailed  to  you  free. 
Order  early  and  get  the  discounts. 

C.  E.  Shbiyeb,  Boise,  Idaho. 


real  estate 


Virginia  fertile  farms,  $15  an  acre  up.  Easy 
payments.  Send  names  of  two  friends  interested  in 
Virginia,  and  receive  our  beautiful  magazine  one 
year  free.  F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agr'l  Agt.  Norfolk  A 
Western  Ry.,  Room  246,  N.  &  W.  Bldg.,  Roanoke,  Va. 


BEES  AND  QUEENS 


Bees  by  the  pound,  $1.25;  queens,  $1.00. 

J.  B.  Mabsrall,  Big  Bend,  La. 

Phelps'  Golden  Italian  Queens  will  please  you.     C. 
W.  Phelps  &  Son,  8  Wilcox  St.,  Binghamton;  K.  Y. 

Pure    Italian    bees    or    their    hybrids,    in    L.    10 
frames,  wired,  full  foundation,  1  or  100. 

Jos.  Walbath,  Antioch,  OaL 

Golden  Italian  queens,  good  as  any.   Tested,  $1.00 ; 
select  tested,  $1.25;  untested,  70  eto.;  dozen,  $8.00. 
D.  T.  Gaster,  Rt.  2,  Randleman,  N.  O. 

Connecticut  queens,  3-banded  Italians  only;  lar^e 
and  vigorous;  ready  May  15.     Price  list, 

W.  K.  Rockwell,  Bloomfield,  Ot. 
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Fob  Sale. — 18  coloniee  b«e8»  $4.50  each.  Second- 
hand extractor  wanted.  H.W.  Fulmbb,  Andalusia,  Pa. 

Phelps'  Golden  Italian  Bees  are  hustlers.  C.  W. 
Phelps  &  Son,  3  Wilcox  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Fob  Sale. — A  few  good  swarms  of  Italian  beee. 
No  disease.     Reasonable. 

E.  R.  Thomas,  Nashotah,  Wis. 

Bees  tob  Sals. — 100  colonies,  L.  frames;  boat 
for  moving  to  man^rrore,  and  automobile,  very  cheap. 
84878  Box  163,  Stuart,  Fla. 

Try  my  bright  queens.  Select  untested,  $1.00; 
$9.00  per  12.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. M.  Bates,  Rt.  4,  Qreenville,  Ala. 

Leather-colored  Italian  queens  June  15  Circular 
free.  No  foul  brood.  One,  85  cts. ;  6,  $4.50 :  dozen. 
$8.00.  D.  O.  Little,  Hartley,  Iowa. 

Three-frame  nucleus  for  sale  with  queen,  $2.50; 
3  or  more,  $2.25,  on  Langstroth  frames;  commence 
to  ship  about  May  15.    W.  H.  Stanley,  Dixon,  111. 

Three-band  Italian  oueens.  Tested,  $1.00;  un- 
tested, 75  cts.     Ready  May  15. 

S.  Click,  Mt.  Jackson,  Va. 

Fob  Sale. — 40  colonies  Italian  bees  in  ten-frame 
Langstroth  hives,  wired  Hoffman  frames.  No  dis- 
ease. J.  B.  Ratclitfb,  Amboy,  Minn. 

Queens  by  return  mail,  three-band  untested  Ital- 
ians, good  as  can  be  produced.  No  disease;  75  cts. 
each.  W.  D.  Aohobd,  Fitzpatrick,  Ala. 

Fob  Sale. — 150  colonies  tested  Italian  bees;  hon- 
ey-house, tent-house,  and  complete  extracting  equip- 
ment. H.  E.  Dike,  Calabasas,  Cal. 

Queens  by  return  mail,  or  your  money  back.  See 
larger  ad.  Write  for  free  booklet,  "  How  to  Trans- 
fer, Get  Honey,  and  Increase." 

J.  M.  Gingebich,  Arthur,  111. 

Italian  queens.  Warranted^  75  cts.  each;  tested, 
$1.25;  choice  breeding  queens,  $2.00  to  $5.00  each, 
by  return  mail.  Stanley  &  Pinch, 

1451  Ogden  Ave..  Chicago,  111. 

Untested  queens,  75  cts.  each;  dozen,  $7.50;  nu- 
clei, $1.25  per  frame.  Young  bees  by  the  pound, 
$1.50;  H  lb.,  $1.00.  Full  colonies,  8-frame,  $6.50; 
10-frame,  $7.50.        D.  D.  Stovbb,  May  hew,  Miss. 

Fob  Sals. — Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce 
golden  bees;  for  gentleness  and  honey-gathering  they 
are  equal  to  any.  Every  queen  guaranteed.  Price 
$1.00;  6  for  $5.00.  Wm.  S.  Barnett,  Barnett's,  Va. 

Queens  of  Quality. — Three-band,  leather  color, 
select  untested,  75  cts.  each;  $8.00  per  dozen.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.     Circular  free. 

J.  I.  Banks,  Liberty,  Tenn. 

Phelps'  Golden  Italian  Queens  combine  the  qual- 
ities you  want.  They  are  great  honey-gatherers, 
beautiful  and  gentle.  Mated.  $1.00;  six,  $5.00; 
tested,  $3,00;  breeders,  $5.00  and  $10.00.  C.  W. 
Phelps  &  Son,  8  Wilcox  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Fob  Sale. — Italian  bees,  1  lb.  with  queen,  $2.25 ; 
1  frame  with  queen,  $2.00.  Queens,  75  cts.  each. 
Safe  deliverv  guaranteed;  30-page  catalog  with  be- 
ginner's outfit,  for  stamp.  The  Dbboy  Taylob  Co., 
Newark,  N.  Y.  (formely  Lyons). 

Queens  and  bees  for  sale. — See  our  large  adver- 
tisement elsewhere  in  this  journal^  and  read  The  A. 
I.  Root  Co.  letter  to  us  regarding  our  queens.  Write 
at  once  for  large  bee  and  queen  circular. 

The  Pbnn  Co.,  Penn,   Miss. 

California  Italian  queens,  three-banded  and  Gold- 
«ns;  also  bees  by  the  pound  for  June  and  later  de- 
livery. Booked  full  till  June  1.  Circular  and  price 
list  free.     Write  J.  E.  Wing, 

156  Schiele  Av.e.,  S[an  Jos^  Cai 


For  Sale. — Fine  Italian  queens.  See  my  large 
Hd.  in  this  issue. 

J.  F.  Abchdrkin,  Rt.  7,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Golden  Italian  queens.  Northern  bred.     Have  win- 
tered perfectly.     Untested,  1,  $1.00;  dozen.  $10.00. 
J.  Stuart  Scopield,  Kirkwood,  N.  Y. 

Golden  vellow  Italian  queens  my  specialty.  Un- 
tested. $1.00;  tested,  $1.50.  Ready  April  1.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed.   E.  A.  Simmons,  Greenville,  Ala. 

K«-8tone  State  Golden  Italian  Queens  will  please 
you  for  honey-gathering;  healthy  brood  and  nice 
gentle  bees.     Untested,  $1.00;  doz.,  $9.00. 

Will  H.  Carl,  Elysburg,  Pa. 

My  queens  are  bred  from  imported  mother.  For 
gentleness  and  honev-gathering  they  are  unexcelled. 
Untested,  1,  75  cts. ;  6,  $4.25 ;  15J,  $8.00.  Safe  ar- 
rival.    Address  W.  J.  Fobshand,  Ft.  Deposit,  Ala. 

Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce  golden  bees, 
the  brightest  kind,  gentle,  and  as  good  honey-gather- 
ers a»  can  be  found.  Each,  $1.00;  six,  $5.00;  test- 
ed, $2.00;  breeders,  $5.00  to  $10.00. 

J.  B.  Bbockwbll,  Barnett's,  Va. 

Golden  Untested  Italian  Queens.  $1.00;  six  for 
$5.00.  These  bees  are  gentle,  prolific,  energetic,  and 
pretty.  Under  date  or  May  2  an  old  customer — 
Chas.  Stewart,  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  State  Bee  Inspec- 
tor— writes.  "  Received  in  fine  condition  10  queens." 
Ready  to  mail.  J.  B.  Case,  Port  Orange,  Fla. 

Golden  and  three-band  Italian  and  Carniolan 
queens  ready  to  ship  after  April  1.  Tested,  $1.00; 
3  to  6,  95  cts.  each;  6  to  12  or  more,  90  cts.  each. 
Untested,  75  cts.  each ;  8  to  6,  70  cts. ;  6  or  more,  65 
cts.  each.  Bees,  per  lb.,  $1.50;  nuclei,  per  frame, 
$1.50.      C.  B.  Bankston,  Buffalo,  Leon  Co.,  Texas. 

Fob  Sals.— 40  colonies  bees  in  8  and  10  frame 
hives;  comb  and  extracted  honey  equipment;  total 
equipment  for  about  100  colonies,  2-fr.  Cowan  ex- 
tractor, queen-rearing  outfit,  Alexander  feeders,  and 
numerous  other  things,  $300.     Address 

Mabtin  S.  Backbb,  Fulton,  Mo. 

They  have  been  bred  for  three  points — ^prolificness, 
gentleness,  and  honey-gathering  qualities.  Select  un- 
tested, each,  75  cts.;  six,  $4.25;  12,  $8.25;  50, 
$32.50;  100,  $60.00.  Tested.  $1.50;  select  tested, 
$2.00;  three-banded  breeders,  $4.00;  golden  breed- 
ers, $5.00.  Garden  City  Apiaby  Co., 

Rt.  3,  Box  86.  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Famous  North  Carolina  bred  Italian  queens  for 
sale — (Red-clover  three-banders) ;  honey -gatherers, 
good  as  the  best.  Strictly  reared  from  Geo.  B. 
Howe's  best  breeders,  mated  with  Root's,  Moore's, 
Davis'  select  drones ;  bees  that  get  the  honey ;  free  of 
disease.  Untested,  1.  75  cts.;  dozen,  $7.50.  Select 
untested,  1,  $1.00;  dozen,  $9.00.  Tested,  1.  $1.25. 
Select  tested,  $1.50.  Extra  select  tested,  $2.00. 
Breeders,  $3.00  to  $5.00. 

H.  B.  Mubray,  Liberty,  N.  C. 

For  Sale. — Early  swarms  at  fall  prices;  %  lb. 
bees,  $1.00;  1  lb.  bees,  $1.50.  Add  price  of  queen 
if  wanted.  Untested  three-band  Italian  queen,  75 
cts.  e«ch ;  tested  Italian  queens,  $1.25  each.  'These 
are  bred  from  best  honey-fathering  strain.  No  dis- 
ease. Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  This 
is    undoubtedly    the   best    way   for    Northern    honey- 

{)roducers  to  increase  and  improve  their  stock.  De- 
ivery  begins  about  April  5.  Capacity,  40  swarms 
per  day.  W.  D.  A  chord,  Fitzpatrick.  Ala. 


Beks  and  Queens. — Queens  bred  from  Doolittle's 
best  stock,  untested.  60  cts.  each ;  $6.60  per  dozen ; 
ISO  per  100.  Same  stock  of  year-old  queens  remov- 
ed from  our  colonies  to  prevent  swarming,  50  cts. 
each;  $5.40  per  dozen;  $40  per  100.  Delivery  guar- 
anteed. Nuclei,  two-frame,  $1.50;  threefram«, 
$2.00.  Add  price  of  above  queens  wanted.  We  have 
a  rare  bargain  of  apiary  of  several  hundred  colonies 
of  bees  for  sale  on  easy  terms.  Particulars  on  re- 
quest, Spencer  Apiaries  Co.,  Nordhoff,  Cal. 
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Try  Forehand's  three-band  Italian  aueens.  They 
are  raised  from  imported  stock,  unexcelled  for  honey 
and  gentleness.  One  untested,  75  cts. ;  6,  $4.25 ;  12, 
$8.00.  Send  me  your  order;  and  if  not  satisfied  I 
will  return  money.     Safe  arrival. 

N.  FORBHAND,  Rt.  2,  Brewton,  Ala. 

Fob  Salk. — Swarms  of  young  Italian  bees  in 
packages.  Replace  winter  losses  and  strengthen 
weak  colonies  with  healthy  young  bees;  V^Ib.  pack- 
ages, 90  cts.  each;  1-lb.  packages,  $1.25  each;  2-lb. 
packages,  $2.45  each.  Young  untested  Italian 
queens,  the  three-banded  hustlers,  75  cts.  each.*  We 
guarantee  safe  arrival.  No  disease.  For  large  quan- 
tities write  for  wholesale  prices. 

Bbowk  &  Bkbb7,  Hayneville,  Ala. 

For  Salb. — Three-ba-nded  Italian  queens,  from 
the  beet  honey-gathering  strains,  that  are  hardy  and 

fentle.      Untested    queens,    75    cts.;    6,    $4.25;    12, 
8.00;  tested  queens,  $1.25;   6,  $7.00;   12,   $12.00. 
Selected  queens,   add  25  cts.  each  to  above  prices. 
Breeding  queens,  $3.00  to  $5.00  each.    For  queens 
in  large  quantities,  write  for  prices  and  circulars. 
Robert  B.  Spicbb,  Wharton,  N.  J. 
Oolden  and  three-banded  Italians,  ready  March  1. 

Three-banded  Italian  queens:  Before  July  1,  un- 
tested, 1,  $1.00;  6,  $5.00;  12,  $9.00;  select  untest- 
ed, $1.25;  6,  $6.25;  12,  $11.00.  After  July  1,  un- 
tested, 1,  75  cts.;  6,  $4.00;  12,  $7.00;  select  untest- 
ed, 1,  $1.00;  6,  $5.00;  12,  $8.50.  One-frame  nu- 
cleus, 75  cts.;  two-frame,  $1.50;  three-frame,  $2.25. 
To  each  nucleus  add  price  of  queen.  Our  queens 
are  reared  in  a  locality  where  there  has  never  been 
disease,  and  reared  from  strong  vigorous  colonies. 
The  apiary  is  under  most  competent  supervision. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Hornbb  Quibn  a  Bbb  Co.,  Ltd.,  Youngsvllle,  Pa. 

Guaranteed  purely  mated  3-band  Italian  aueens, 
J.  E.  Hand  strain,  bred  for  gentle,  prolific,  honev- 
gathering,  wintering,  and  long  life.  State  Inspectors 
certificate.  Queens  by  return  mail,  or  your  money 
back.  Before  July  1,  select  untested,  one,  $1; 
6,  $5;  tested,  one,  $1.25;  6.  $7;  select  tested,  one, 
$1.75;  6,  $9.  Breeders,  $5.  After  July  1,  select 
untested,  one,  75  cts.;  6,  $4;  12,  $7:  tested,  one, 
$1;  6,  $5;  12,  $9.  Select  tested,  one,  $1.25;  6.  $7; 
12,  $13.  Breeders,  $4;  10  per  cent  discount  on  30 
days'  advance  orders  on  all  queens  to  be  mailed 
after  June  20.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  in  United 
States  and  Canada.  Reference,  First  National  Bank. 
J.  M.  Gingerich,  Arthur,  III. 
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POXJLTRY 


Fob  Sale. — Sicilian  Buttercup  eggs  for  hatching, 
$1.50  per  15  eggs. 

L.  S.  GRiaos.  711  Avon  St.,  Flint,  Mich. 

The  Rex  (Hpe-worm  Extractors  are  a  never-failing 
cure  for  gapes  in  young  chickens.     Write  for  circu- 
5.   8.  Kl  -  - 


lar. 


■CLOCK,  Box  301,  Herndon,  Pa. 


Sicilian  Buttercups.  One  utility  flock.  Eggs, 
$1.00  per  15;  unsatisfactory  hatches  replaced  at  half 
price.  Walter  M.  Adbma,  Berlin,  Mich. 

EoQS. — 20  for  $1.00;  leading  varieties  prize  poul- 
try, pigeons,  hares,  etc.  Booklet  free.  Large  illus- 
strated  catalog,  10  cts.     F.  G.  Wile,  Telford,  Pa. 

S.  C.  White  Minorcae,  $3.00  per  15;  R.  C.  Buff 
Leghorns,  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  and  Partridge 
Wyandotte*,  $1.00  per  15. 

Hillcrbst  Farm,  Winchester,  Ind. 

Royal  Blue  Orpingrtons,  Nicholson  strain.  Blue 
AndaJusians;  also  pure-white  Indian  Runner  ducks, 
blue-ribbon  winners.  Eggs  for  sale.  Write  me  for 
special  prices  and  description. 

H.  R.  ROHB,  Buckhannon,  W.  Y. 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 

Runner  Duck  Eggs. — Fawn^  white-egg  strain,  $1 
per  12  eggs.  Single-comb  R.  I.  Red  eggs,  and  day- 
old  chicks.     Tompkina  strain. 

Sakah  Widbio,  Rt.  29,  Bnrt,  N.  T. 

Runner  and  Pekin  Ducklings  and  hatching  eega. 
White-eg|r  strain,  Blue-ribbon  stock.  Ako  drakes. 
Catalog  for  stamp. 

Thb  Dbbot  Taylor  Co.,  Newark,  N.  Y. 

Eggs  from  a  heavy-laying  strain  of  White  Indian 
Runner  ducks,  $2  per  18,  $10  per  100.  In  the  hot- 
test competition  the  past  winter  I  took  every  bine 
ribbon  wherever  shown.  I  guarantee  a  pure-white- 
egg  strain.   Wm.  Dbomms,  Rt.  2,  Schenectady.  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Fob  Salb.- 


-Pheasants  and  eggs. 
S.  v.  Rbbvbs,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 


HELP  WANTED 


Wanted. — Man  (married  preferred)  experienced 
in  queen-raising;  employment  oy  the  year  on  a  sal*ry 
and  percentage. 

Ogdbn  Bbb  and  Honbt  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Wanted. — Young  man  with  some  Southern  expe- 
rience, to  begin  work  at  once  in  my  Jonesville,  iJa.. 
apiaries.  Must  batch  it.  Give  all  particulars  first 
letter.  H.  0.  Ahlebs,  West  Bend,   Wis. 

Young  man,  preferably  from  near-by  State,  with  a 
little  experience,  and  quick  thorough  worker,  vahi- 
ing  an  insight  into  modern  extensive  beekeeping 
more  than  salary,  could  spend  4  to  7  weeks  with  us 
durinff  the  rush  beginning  May  15  to  June  1.  Write 
immediately,  giving  salary,  age,  experience,  etc  We 
have  11  yards,  more  than  1000  colonies. 

E.  F.  Atwatkb,  Meridian,  Idaho. 


situation  wanted 

Position  wanted  by  expert  beekeeper.     Address 
-.    —    -     ad  R« 


B.  W.  Wbi^ls,  Grand  Rapids,  Wis. 


BEEEEEPEBS'  dibectoby 


If  you  need  queens  by  return  mail  send  to  J.  W. 
K.  Shaw  &  Co.,  Loreauville,  Iberia  Parish,  La. 

Nutmeg  Italian  queens,  leather  color,  after  Jnne 
1,  $1.00  by  returiT  mail.   A.  W.  Yatbs,  Hartford.  Ct, 

Well-bred  bees  and  queens.     Hives  and  supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  Cook,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

Queens. — Improved  redclovcr  Italians  bred  for 
business  June  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  queens,  75r 
each;  dozen,  $8.00;  select,  $1.00  each;  dosen,  $10; 
tested  queensj  $1.25  each;  dosen«-  $12.00.  Safe  ar- 
rival and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H.  C.  Clemons,  Boyd,  Ky. 


Keep  Ants  Away 

Tbey  will  not  attack  or  oome  near 
woodwork  If  it  is  painted  with 
AVENARIUS  CARBOUNSUM 


and  will  stay  away  from  beehives 
•o  protected.    Write  for  clrcolan. 

Carbolineum  Wood  Preterv'a  Coj 

D«et.  I  OS,  MllwaahM.  Wla. 
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SPECIAL  NOTICES 

B7  Our  Business  Manaqkb 


A  BARGAIN   IN  ROTARY  PUMPS. 

We  haye  a  number  of  half-inch  rotary  pumps 
which,  for  thick  honey,  have  proven  not  quite  ade- 
quate in  rapid  worlc,  but  which  for  water  or  other 
liquids  will  handle  two  gallons  per  minute  at  100 
revolutions.  Weight,  without  pulley,  6  lbs.  Will 
furnish  them  at  special  price  of  $6.00  each  while 
present  stock  lasts. 

AliSIKB  AND  MEDIUM  OI^OVBR  SEED. 

We  still  have  a  supply  of  choice  alsike  and  me- 
dium clover  seed  which  we  offer  at  i>rices  last  quoted 
as  follows,  bags  included,  not  prepaid:  Peck,  $8.00; 
%  bushel,  $5.50;  one  bushel,  $10.50;  2  bushels, 
$20.50.  Medium  clover  seed,  peck,  $2.60;  H  bush- 
el, $5.00;  bushel,  $9.50;  2  bushels  for  $18.50. 


SWEET-CLOVER  SEED. 

We  are  sold  out  of  hulled  white-sweet-clover  seed 
for  the  time  being,  but  hope  soon  to  have  a  further 
supply.  Prices  last  quoted  are  withdrawn  and  new 
prices  will  be  quoted  when  we  know  what  new  sup- 
ply costs.  We  have  a  good  supply  of  other  kinds 
which  we  have  been  offering,  including  unhulled 
white. 

Prices  in  toU  of     1  lb.   10  lb.  25  lb.   100  lb. 

Melilotus  alba,  biennial: 
White  sweet  clover,  unhulled  .21  $1.90  $4.50  $17.00 

Melilotus  ofieinalia,  lien'al: 
Yellow  sweet  clover,  unhuU'd  .21      1.90     4.50     17.00 
Yellow  sweet  clover,  hulled  .28     2.60     6.25     24.00 
Yellow  sweet  clover,  annual  .14     1.20     2.75     10.00 


SECONDHAND    POUNDATION     MILLS. 

We  have  to  offer  the  following  list  of  foundation 
machines  which  have  been  used,  but  are  in  fair  con- 
dition. In  many  cases  they  will  answer  as  well  as  a 
new  machine  where  you  have  onlv  a  moderate  out- 
put. Send  for  samples  of  any  mill  in  the  list  which 
may  interest  you. 

No.  0139,  2^x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  in 
very  good  condition.     Price  $14.00. 

No.  0140,  2^x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  in 
very  good  condition.     Price  $14.00. 

No.  0142,  2^x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  in 
fair  shape.     Price  $10.00. 

No.  0153,  2Hx6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  in 
very  good  condition.     Price  $14.00. 

No.  0154,  2Hx6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill  in 
very  good  condition.     Price  $14.00. 

No.  0156,  2^x6  extra-thin-super  mill,  fair.  Pric« 
$10.00. 

No.  0165,  2^x6  hexagonal  extra-thin-super  mill 
in  fair  condition.     Price  $12.00. 

No.  0183j  2^x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  very 
good  condition.     Price  $14.00. 

No.  0207,  2^  x6  hexagonal  cell  thin-super  Dun- 
ham mill  in  good  condition.     Price  $10.00. 


SPECIAL  NOTICES 

A.  I.   ROOT 

HELIANTI,  THE  NEW  WONDER  PLANT;   SEE  PAGE  318, 
APRIL   15. 

After  the  above  was  put  in  print  I  learned  that 
the  Burgess  Seed  and  Plant  Co.,  of  Allegan,  Mich., 
are  not  responsible  for  what  I  quoted  from  the  cir- 
cular in  regard  to  helianti ;  and,  furthermore,  it  is 
not  the  common  artichoke,  although  it  may  belong  to 
the  same  family.  I  have  now  two  of  the  tubers  in 
my  possession.     See  further  particulars  in  next  issue. 


DA8HEEN  TUBERS  TO   OUR  SUBSCRIBERS. 

On  my  return  from  Florida  I  brought  along  about 
two  bushels  of  tubers  left  after  filling  all  orders; 
and  as  they  are  still  in  good  condition  to  plant,  there 
is  still  a  chance  for  some  who  may  have  put  off  send- 
ing for  them.  Any  one  who  sends  us  $1.00  for 
GLEANINGS,  or  who  has  already  subscribed  for  a 
>ear  or  more  in  advsnce,  can  have  a  couple  of  tubers 
on  application.  You  need  not  take  the  trouble  to 
write  a  letter.     Just  say  on  a  postal,   "  I  have  paid 


up  a  year  ahead,  as  you  will  notice,  and  would  like 
a  couple  of  the  dasheen  tubers  as  offered  in  Glean- 
ings for  May  15." 

THE  ANTI-SALOON   LEAGUE  YEARBOOK. 

If  any  of  our  readers  have  any  questions  to  ask  in 
regard  to  the  progress  of  temperance  work  they  will 
find  every  thing  answered,  probably,  as  correctly  as 
possible,  by  the  Anti-saloon  League  Yearbook.  It 
contains  accurate  maps  of  nearly  every  State  in  the 
Union,  showing  how  much  is  dry  and  how  much  is 
wet;  and  it  discusses  the  whole  matter  with  a  weight 
of  authority  probably  exceeding  that  of  any  other 
book  or  periodical  published  in  the  world.  A  letter 
from  friend  Cherrington,  the  author,  sums  it  all  up 
in  a  better  way,  perhaps,  than  I  could  do  it,  even  if 
I  spent  hours  of  time  m  going  over  it. 

Ifr.  Root: — I  am  sending  you,  under  separate 
cover,  a  copy  of  the  Anti-saloon  League  Year  Book 
for  1914,  whifh  is  just  off  the  press. 

This  is  the  seventh  year  for  this  annual  publica- 
tion, which  is  an  encyclopedia  of  up-to-date  facts  and 
figures  dealing  with  the  liquor  traffic  and  the  tem- 
perance reform  in  the  United  States,  and  which  has 
reached  a  circulation  of  almost  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion. In  the  volume  for  this  year  more  detailed  in- 
formation on  various  phases  of  the  liquor  problem, 
with  official  statistics  for  every  State,  Is  given  than 
in  that  of  any  previous  vear. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  new  feature  of  the  1914 
book  is  the  comparative  statistics  of  manufactures, 
crime,  pauperism,  insanity,  industrial  conditions, 
etc.,  in  all  prohibition  and  license  States.  These 
statistics  are  especially  significant  because  the  com- 
parisons cover  every  State  in  the  nation. 

The  tables  on  pages  18  and  19  are  of  more  than 
passing  interest,  showing,  as  they  do,  the  increase 
in  ten  years  in  the  number  of  wage-earners  employ- 
ed and  in  the  value  of  products  of  manufactures  for 
each  of  the  prohibition  States,  the  near-prohibition 
States,  the  partially  license  States  and  the  license 
States.  Similar  comparative  tables  of  prison  statis- 
tics on  pages  53  and  54,  those  on  pauperism  on 
pages  46  and  47,  and  those  on  insanity  on  pages  50 
and  51  are  timely,  in  view  of  the  general  movement 
now  on  for  State  and  national  prohibition  of  the 
liquor  traffic. 

If  this  volume  appeals  to  you  as  being  worthy  of 
notice  in  the  columns  of  your  paper,  the  writer  will 
be  grateful  for  any  review  notice  or  comment  which 
you  may  feel  free  to  make.  You  will  notice  that  the 
paper-bound  volume  contains  244  pages,  and  is  sold 
by  the  American  Issue  PublishiuK  Company,  Wester- 
ville,  Ohio,  at  25  cents  postpaid.  The  cloth-bound 
edition,  soon  to  be  published,  will  sell  for  50  cents 
postpaid. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
Ernest  H.  Cherrington, 

Westerville,  Ohio,  Feb.  11.  Editor. 

This  book  should  be  read  and  studied  by  every 
roan,  woman,  and  child  in  our  land,  even  if  it  does 
cost  the  small  sum  of  25  cents. 
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THE"BEST"LIGHT 


MAKES  &iid  burns  lu  own  ffau  Pro- 
ducea  100  candle  power  light— 
brighter  than  electricity  or  acetylene 
k— cheaper  than  kerosene.  Ho  dirt. 
1  No  greaae.  No  odor.  Orer  £00  styles. 
f  ^^•'CT  ^^'"P  warranted.  Agents  want- 
'  &L   Write  for  cat&log.  Do  not  dvlay. 

Tll£  BEST  UGHT  CXfe. 

soe  E.  5tli  8t,«  Cantwu.  Ohio 
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GoQTMtkMi  Notket 


IOWA   8VMXSB   MIBTIMOB. 

The  Iowa  Beekeepers'  ABsociation  has  arrani^ed 
for  a  series  of  summer  meetings,  the  first  of  which 
will  be  held  on  May  19  and  the  last  on  Aug.  20. 
Most  of  these  meetings  will  be  in  the  natufe  of  pio- 
nics.  Everybody  wiu  bring  a  basket  of  lunch,  the 
wife  and  babies,  and  enjor  the  day. 

The  first  field  day  wiU  be  held  near  McGregor  or 
North  McGregor  on  May  19.  It  U  desired  that  the 
honey-producers  of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  meet  to- 
gether  on  this  occasion,  and  McGregor  has  been  chlw* 
en  ae  a  convenient  point.  N.  E.  France,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, will  be  the  principal  speaker,  and  a  large  at- 
tendance is  expected.  Beekeepers  from  considerable 
distances  have  already  signified  their  intention  to  be 
present. 

At  Colo,  June  10,  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society  will 
serve  dinner  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  the  field  meet 
will  be  held  at  the  Hall  home  apiary,  which  is  within 
easy  reach  of  the  station.  Mr.  Hall's  big  honey- 
house  will  be  used  for  a  convention  hall  in  case  of 
rain.  Professor  0.  E.  Bartholomew,  of  Ames,  will 
give  the  principal  address.  So  much  interest  has 
been  manifested  in  the  Hall  methods  of  honey  pro- 
duction that  a  good  attendance  is  assured. 

At  Forest  City,  June  17,  the  meeting  will  be  held 
on  the  grounds  of  Hon.  Eugene  Secor,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  National,  and  one  of  the  beet-known  bee- 
keepers of  the  middle  West,  who  has  kept  bees  con- 
tinuously in  his  present  location  for  forty  years.  It 
is  hoped  that  a  liberal  representation  of  Minnesota 
beekeepers  will  be  present  here,  as  it  but  a  few 
miles  from  the  State  line. 

At  Des  Moines,  July  15,  a  big  day  is  planned  at 
the  Dustman  apiary,  which  is  convenient  to  the  car 
line.  The  committee  is  planning  a  series  of  interest- 
ing demonstrations.  The  central  location  and  splen- 
did railroad  facilities  from  lUl  directions  make  Des 
Moines  very  easy  of  access. 

At  Mt.  Pleasant,  July  28,  is  to  be  held  the  fifth 
field  meet  of  the  season.  The  committee  is  already 
making  plans  for  the  program  with  C.  P.  Dadant,  of 
Illinois,  as  one  of  the  speakers.  Beekeepers  from 
Western  Illinois  and  Northeast  Missouri  will  find  Mt. 
Pleasant  easy  to  reach,  and  should  plan  to  come. 

On  August  12,  at  Clarinda,  the  friends  from  Ne- 
braska and  Missouri  will  find  a  point  easy  of  access, 
and  the  Strong  apiary  will  be  the  place  of  meeting. 
Mr.  Strong,  the  well-known  queen-breeder,  has  been 
keeping  bms  for  almost  half  a  century,  and  will  dem- 
onstrate his  methods  of  queen-rearing.  The  program 
will  be  announced  later. 

For  several  years  the  beekeepers  in  the  vicinity  of 
Sioux  City  have  held  a  tri-state  meeting,  the  date  of 
which  this  year  is  set  for  Aug.  20.  Friends  from 
South  Dakota  and  Nebraska  meet  with  Iowa  bee- 
keepers for  an  annual  picnic  at  Riverside,  and  the 
committee  in  charge  always  plan  an  interesting  time. 

A  meeting  will  also  be  held  at  the  Coverdale  api- 
ary, at  Delmar,  the  date  of  which  will  be  announced 
later.  Coverdale  has  become  famous  as  a  grower  of 
sweet  clover  as  well  as  being  an  extensive  honey- 
producer.  In  planning  these  meetings  the  associa- 
tion has  tried  to  place  them  so  that  at  least  one 
would  be  within  reach  of  every  Iowa  beekeeper:  and 
we  hope  note  will  be  made  of  the  times  and  places, 
and  that  friends  from  otber  States  will  attend  in 
goodly  numbers.  F.  C.  Pbllst. 


FIKLD-DAY    DEMONSTRATION    TO    BB    HELD    AT    rOBKS 
OF  CREDIT,  ONT.,  CAN.,  MAT   26,    1914. 

The  First  Canadian  National  Field  Day  Meet  will 
be  held  on  Victoria  day,  May  25,  1914,  at  the  apiary 
of  Mr.  H.  G.  Sibbald,  past  president  of  the  Ontario 
Beekeepers'  Association,  at  the  Forks  of  the  Credit, 
Ontario. 

This  great  event,  which  has  slowly  been  gathering 
force  since  last  December,  has  now  reached  that 
point  where  the  various  committees  which  have  been 
working  on  the  plan  feel  that  it  will  surpass  any- 
thing heretofore  attempted  in  the  British  Empire. 

Plans  have  been  laid  for  handling  a  great  crowd. 
Members  of  committees  will  be  at  the  various  sta- 
tions from  the  city  up  to  assist  the  stranger  and  bid 
him  welcome.  Special  coaches  will  be  placed  on  the 
train  for  the  beekeepers'  accommodation,  and  the 
good  old-fashioned  farmers'  hayrack  will  convey  the 
jolly  crowd  to  the  yard,  some  half  mile  away. 

All  the  beekeepers  within  reasonable  distance  are 
requested   to   bring   their   well-loaded   baskets,    and 
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prepare  for  two  meals  (noon  and  evening),  -to  take 
care  of  those  who  come  from  long  distances. 

To  the  beekeeper  confined  within  the  narrow  lim- 
its of  city  life  this  field  day  and  picnic  offers  a  day 
of  relaxation  and  freedom  from  the  cares  and  wor- 
ries of  business,  while  the  producer  from  the  country 
is  afforded  an  opportunity  to  meet  the  city  man. 

The  editors  of  Glbanings  and  the  American  Bee 
Journal  have  consented  to  be  present  and  take  a  part 
iu  the  work  of  demonstration,  while  our  own  fair 
Province  will  have  its  corps  of  brilliant  men  on  the 
•  firing  Une." 

For  a  day's  outing  no  spot  in  all  this  magnificent 
country  of  ours  can  surpass  the  beautiful  Forks. 
Poets  have  sung  its  praises;  historians  have  record- 
ed its  beauties,  but  the  tongue  of  man  cannot  jnstly 
describe  the  sublime  and  majestic  scenery. 

Then,  dear  beekeeper,  lay  aside  your  cares  and 
anxieties,  come  along  and  brin^  your  families,  and 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  friendly  intercourse  witn  the 
great  men  of  our  ranks. 

The  committee  herewith  present  the  program  with 
a  feeling  of  pardonable  pride.  Never  in  tiie  history 
of  beedom  in  Canada  has  such  a  brilliant  galaxy  of 
men  been  broueht  together  for  such  a  purpose.  In 
the  evening  of  life,  while  dwelling  on  sweet  thoughts 
of  the  past,  may  tnis  great  field  meet  induce  you  to 
say: 

"  Backward,  turn  backward,  O  time,  in  thy 
flight. 
Make  me  a  child  again  just  for  to-night." 

PBOQRAM. 

0   p.  R.  train  leaves  Union  at  7:20  a.  m.;  arrives  at 

Forks  of  Credit  at  9 :25  a.  m. 
10:00   A.M. — General   inspection  of   apiary,   honey- 
house    appliances,    etc.;    conducted    by    Mr. 
Sibbald. 
10:45  A.  M. — Mr.  J.  L.  Byer,  President  of  the  O.  B. 

K.  A.,  will  officiate. 
11:80   A.M. — Greetings    to    all   sister   organizations 

and  delegates. 
12:00  M. — Lunch,  provided  by  ladies. 
1:15  P.  M. — Mr.  C.  P.  Dadant,  editor  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bee  Journal. 
2:15  P.  M. — Mr.  Morley  Pettit,  Provincial  Apiarist. 
8 :00  P.  M. — Mr.   E.  R.   Root,   editor  Qleaninffs  in 

Bee  OuUure. 
4 :00  P.  M. — Mr.  M.  B.  Holmes,   Athens,  Ont.,   di- 
rector O.  B.  K.  A. 
4:25  P.M. — Mr.  Wm.  Couse,  Streetsville,  Ont. 
5:15  P.M. — Lunch,  toasts,  greetings,  etc. 
Train  leaves  Forks  at  6:15  p.  m.;  arrives  at  Union 
at  8 :25  P.  M. 

Ladies'  committee  (white  badge),  Mrs.  Sibbald. 
Pres.  Please  leave  baskets  with  ladies'  committee. 
Information  committee  (blue  badge )^11  stations. 
Field  committee  (yellow  badge),  Mr.  Wilson,  Pres. 
Fare,  round  trip,  $1.15. 

G.  R.  Chapman,  Pres. 
Chas.  E.  Hooper,  Sec. 
Toronto,  Ont.,  April  8,  1914. 


800  8-fr.  supers  in  flat  with  fence  separators  and 
section-holders,  fitted  for  plain  sections,  4^x4% 
X  IH.  with  super  springs,  each,  80c;  250  of  above 
set  up  and  painted,  each,  85c ;  250  10-fr.  like  above, 
set  up  and  painted,  each,  40c;  800  wood-zinc  queen- 
excluders,  14x20,  each^  12 Ho;  200  same,  16x20, 
each,  15c;  20  chaff  division-boards,  nailed,  each, 
15c;  1  comb-bucket,  75c;  10  supers  for  Imp.  Lang- 
Simplicity  hives,  each,-  20c;  25  Miller  feeder »,  with 
super,  for  8-fr.,  nailed  and  painted,  85c;  50  Porter 
bee-escapes  with  board,  painted,  for  8-fr.  hives,  30c; 
50  Porter  bee-escapes  with  board,  painted  for  10-fr. 
hives,  85c;  80  full-depth  8-fr.  hive-bodies  with  full 
drawn-out  combs,  8  in  hive,  each,  $1.50;  50  10-fr. 
hive  bodies  with  10  Hoffmian  frames,  set  up  and 
painted,  each,  50e. 

COPY  OF  CERTIFICATE  OF  INSPECTION 
Redwood  Falls,  Minn.,  Mav  6,  1914. 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  this  day  inspected  the 
apiary  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Gray,  and  found  no  evidence  of 
any  coutagious  disease.  J.  A.  Holmbksq, 

State  Inspector  of  Apiaries. 

All  of  the  above  supplies  will  be  sold  in  lots  to 
suit.  All  of  above  supplies  except  those  in  flat  have 
been  used,  but  are  in  fine  condition. 


F.  A.  GRAY,  REDWOOD  E^LLS,JMINN. 


JIll^UU  u^ 


v^oogle 


MAY  15,   1914 
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No.  501  Set  of  Quality  Knives 


OUR  set  of  *  QUALITY  "  KNIVES  » 
made  up  of  one  8-inoh  BLJCEB,  me 
6-incb  BUTCHER,  and  one  SVs-inoh  PAR- 
INO-KNIFE  A  combination  of  three  of  the 
MOST  USEFUL  SIZES  and  DESIGNS  that 
one  can  have  in  his  home.  In  presenting  this 
set  of  knives  we  want  to  impress  upon  the 
trade  the  fact  that  these  knives  are  all  their 
Dame  implies,  QUALITY  IN  THE  STRICT- 
EST SENSE  OF  THE  WORD.  There  is 
nothing  better  in  the  way  of  cutlery  to  be 
had  for  IT  IS  IMPOSSIBLE  TO  MAKE 
ANY  THING  BETTER.  The  Set  is  MADE 
UPON  HONOR  THROUGHOUT  to  the  MI- 
NUTEST  DETAIL.  BLADES  are  of  the 
VERY  BEST  TEMPERED  CRUCIBLE 
STEEL,  SWEDGED,  ETCHED,  and  FIN- 
ISHED with  the  Highest  Polish  it  is  possible 
to  put  on  metal.  Handles  are  GENUINE 
COCOBOLO,  Beveled  Edges,  Through  Tang 
with  Tluree  Large  Brass  Saw  Rivets.  We 
ABSOLUTELY  GUARANTEE  the  QUAL- 
ITY  of  this  set  of  knives  to  be  Strictly  First 
Class  in  Every  Way  and  the  BEST  VALUE 
EVER  OFFERED.  LIST  PRICE  the  set 
SI  00  postpaid. 


Premium  Offer 

We  will  send  this  complete  set  of  knives 
postpaid  to  any  reader  who  sends  us  one  new 
yearly  subscriber  to  Gleanings  in  Bee  Cul- 
ture at  $1.00  per  year,  or  the  same  for  four 
new  six-months-trial  subscribers  at  25c.  each 

Canadian  postage  on  subscription  for 
one  year,  30c  extra.  On  each  trial  subscrip- 
tion, 15c  extra. 


A    WORD   OF    PRAISE   FOR   THE    PREMIUM    KNIVES. 

Calvert,  Ala.,  Oct.  22,  1913. 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

I  received  the  set  of  premium  knives  and  am  well 
pleased  with  them.  Yours  very  truly, 

R.  Rhodenberoer. 


PRICE 

$1.00 

PER  SETl 
POSTPAID 


\ 


No.  SOI  Set  of 

Quality  Knives 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  -    Medina,  Ohio 
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Honey  -  Cans 


We  have  made  especial  efforts  this  season  to  supply  our 
patrons  with  cans  and  cases  of  the  finest  quality,  and  we  have  now 
in  our  warehouse  a  complete  stock  ready  for  immediate  shipment 
to  you. 

There  is  much  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  there  is  a  depend- 
able source  of  supply  so  near  to  all  Texas  Beekeepers,  and  others 
in  the  great  Southwest.  Experience  has  taught  us  to  anticipate 
properly  the  needs  of  our  patrons,  and  we  have  as  yet  failed  to 
fall  down  at  a  critical  time.  Sometimes  we  feel  that  it  is  not  wise 
for  Beekeepers  to  trust  entirely  to  the  supply  house  for  eleventh- 
hour  assistance,  but  we  concentrate  our  energies,  nevertheless,  on 
complete  preparation,  and  when  you  are  ready  we  are.  Write  us 
for  prices. 

Weed's  New  Process 
Comb  Foundation 

We  have  made  extensive  improvements  in  our  comb-founda- 
tion factory  this  season  at  a  great  expense,  and  are  now  operating 
day  and  night  under  the  supervision  of  a  man  direct  from  The 
A.  I.  Root  Company,  who  has  had  many  years  of  experience  in  the 
manufacture  of  this  product.  When  placing  your  order  with  us 
you  are  assured  of  receiving  Comb  Foundation  of  unexcelled 
quality. 

Sell  Us  Your  Honey  and  Beeswax 

We  desire  as  usual  to  buy  all  the  first-class  white  honey  we 
can  obtain.  We  are  now  paying  for  bulk  comb  honey  of  the  above 
grade,  properly  put  up  f.  o.  b.  the  beekeeper's  railroad  shipping 
point: 

2  Sixties 10c  per  lb  10  Twelves lO^^c  per  lb 

10  Sixes lie  per  lb         20  Threes H^c  per  lb 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

A  full  line  of  Root's  Beekeepers'  SuppUes  on  hand  at  all  times 
ready  for  immediate  shipment. 


Toepperwein  &  Mayfield 

Nolan  and  Cherry  Sts.  San  Antonio,  Texas 
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17  Cents  a  Day  Buys 

The  OLIVER  7 

Typewriter  No.  ' 

TheStandard  Visible  Writer 

Can  you  spend  17  cents  a  day  to  better 

advantage  than  in  the  purchase  of 

this  wonderful  machine  ? 

Write  for  Special  P^asy-payment  Prop- 
osition, or  see  the  nearest 
Oliver  Agent. 


Save  your  pennies 
and  own 


The. 


OLIVER 

Typewriter 


The  OLIVER  Typewrtter  Co. 

368  Pine  St,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


THE 


Coward 

Goo<15ense 


Strengthens  weak  arches,  strai<rht- 
ens  turned  ankles,  siip}>orts  the  en- 
tire foot  structure;  jxives  tlie  toes 
room  to  exercise,  helps  the  chihrs 
walk — ]>revents  "  flat-foot.  " 

Coward  Arch  Support  Shoe  and  Coward  Extension 
Heel  made  by  James  S.  Coward  for  over  33  years. 

FOR  CHILDREN.  WOMEN  AND  MEN. 

Send  for  Catalotrue.  Mail  Orders  Filled 

Sold  Nowhere  Else. 

JAMES  S.  COWARD 
264-274  Greeawich  St..  neir  Warren  St..  New  York 


2  H-P,  $34.95 

4H-P,    69.75 

6  H-P,    99.S5 

8  H-P.  139.65 

12  H-P,  219.90 

Id  H-P,  29H.80 

22  H-P,  39t>.65 

/•,,,r..-;.   /  '^        I 
iV„ ^-». 


WITTE  Engines 


Kerosene,  Gasoline  and  Gas 

Stationary. (skidded  or  on  iron  base),  and  Monnted 
Styles.  Standard  the  world  over  for  27  yccrs.  Better 
today  than  ever.  Why  pav  double  price  for  a  good 
engine,  or  take  a  poor  or  doubtful  one  for  any  price, 
when  the  WITTE  coata  ao  little  and  aavea  all  riak? 

60  Days'  Free  Trial 

5-Year  Gaaranty 

Dlr*et  from  Wm^itorji  to  Uoora,  for  caah  or  on 
eaay  terms,  at  pricea  hitherto  unheard  of.  for  en- 
Srinea  of  these  merits:  Lonsr-wearing,  aemi-atecl. 
Bcparablo  cylinders,  and  four-rinflr  pistons:  all  verti- 
cal valves;  automobile  ignition;  spark  shirt  for  easv 
starting;  variable  apeeo;  and  others,  without  which 
no  engme  can  now  be  high-grade.  I  am  simply  shar* 
ing  my  manufacturing  advantages  with  engine 
buyer-users— asking  only  one  small  factory  profit. 

New  Book  Free  Jl>f "??! 

^^^^._.^^_^^-^_^_  ensy-to- 
anderstand  engine  book  in  the  busi- 
ness. Gives  the  "inside"  of  engine 
Belling  as  well  aa  manufacturinq. 
Shows  my  liberal  selling  plans  with 
complete  price  list.  Write  me  yoar 
full  address  for  my  prompt  reply. 
Bd.  N.  Witio,  WItie  Iron  Wks.  Co. 
1  •>  1   Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo7 


.oogie 


ANSWERS 

TO  150  QUESTIONS 


By  the  Editor  of 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 

The  first  fifty  or  sixty  questions  are  those  commonly 
asked  by  beginners.  The  remainder  are  queries  that  nat- 
urally arise  in  the  minds  of  more  experienced  beekeepers. 
The  last  hundred  questions  have  been  asked  by  Glean- 
ings subscribers,  and  are  put  in  permanent  form  in  this 
way  because  they  cover  those  points  which  so  often  per- 
plex beekeepers. 

The  index  enables  one  to  find  at  once  answers  which 
will  help  him  to  solve  many  of  the  puzzles  connected  with 
the  care  of  bees. 

The  five  questions  given  below  have  been  taken  at 
random  from  the  book. 

How  can  I  tell  a  queen-cell  from  all  the  rest  ? 
What  is  the  best  way  to  introduce  a  valuable  queen? 
What  must  be  planted  for  bees  to  work  upon  ? 
I  have  an  engagement  to  give  a  live-bee  exhibit  at 

our  county  fair  this  fall.     This  will  be  m>  first 

experience.     Is  it  advisable  to    feed    the  bees 

while  they  are  confined  ? 
In  comparison,  all  points  considered,  for  comb  aoii- 

ey,  what  advantage  if  any  has  the  4/^x4^^x1^ 

over  the  4x5x1^  section? 

Send  for  the  book  as  premium  when  you  renew  your  subscription  to 
GLEANINGS,  and  read  the  answers  to  these  questions  and  the  other  145. 

Both 

for 

$1.00 


A  copy  of  ** Answers  to  150 
Questions"  and  **Gleanings 
in   Bee   Culture"  one  year 


Canadian  postage,  3U  cts.  extra;  Foreii^n  postage,  60  cts.  extra. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio 
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The  Old  Original  1853  Edition  of  Lang- 
stroth  Reprinted  Now  Ready 

for  Distribution  ) 


One  of  the  Most  Charmingly  Written  and  Enter- 
taining Books  that  was  Ever  Published 


It  fo  stirred  A.  I.  Root  in  the  early  days  that  he  wrote:  "  What  a  gold  miae  that  book 

seemed  to  tiief     .     .     .    Nerer  was  romaoce  so  eaticini^— not  ereo  Robinson  Cnuoe;  and,  bmt 
of  all,  right  at  my  own  home  I  could  lire  out  and  verify  all  the  wonderfol  things  told  therein.** 

Here  is  what  Others  say : 

This  will  preserve  the  original  for  future  genera  I  am  much  pleased  to  get  the  reprint  of  Lang- 

tions.                                                O.  M.  DooLiTTLB.  stroth,   and  I  thank  you  heartily  for  the  aame.     I 

Marietta,  1^.  Y.,  April  16.  have  not  yet  had  a  chanco  to  look  it  through,  but 

I  am  much   pleased  with  the  reprint  which  has  ?lli,*^H/"**»   it  enough   to   recognUe   the  dear  «dd 

come  to  hand  ***^*^-     ^^  ^**  **^®  ^®^'  *"^  thing  I  ever  read  on 

Amherst,  Mass.,  April  15.                 B.  N.  Gates.  ^J^'  «"<*  I  J««d  ''}  through  the  first  night--the  nigfcj 

,    ,              .   .    '     .            .      1     #                   .•      ..*  1  of  the  day  I  captured  my  first  swarm.     At  least  I 

It  18  very  Intereating,  not  only  from  a  sentimental  ^ead  it  till  1  dared  not  sit  up  any  k^nger  lest  ay 

but  froni  a  practical  standpoint.                           father  arrive  on  the  scene  with  a  slipper.     I  did  not 

Guelph,  Can.,  April  21.               Morle\  Pbttit.  (j^re  look  at  the  clock  when  I  finally  did  go  to  bed. 

The  dear  old  man   was  one  of  God's  very   own;  Yes.  I  got  the  fever  bad.                Allek  Ijitham. 

and  to  have  this  reminder  of  him  on  my  bookshelf  Norwichtown,  Ct.,  April  30. 
will  give  me  much  pleasure. 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  .\pril  18.            A.  J.  Cook,  "  Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress  in  theyetr 

State  Commissioner  of  Horticulture.  1853,   b^^   L.   L.   Langstroth."     Entered  at  the  sane 

It  seems  good  to  read  again  this  charming  work.  }»»f'  without  any  act  of  Congress,  bv  means  of  tW 

It  must  ever   remain   to   the   American   beekeeper   a  ».ook   containing  the   aforesaid  lepnd   and  the  hite 

classic,  both  instructive  and  fascinating.  J^^F,^  ■'**'?,!"?"iP'^*^/*'  *  ^^,  ®'  li*^*^-*  "P*^°  ^  ^ 

Middlebury,  Vt.,  April  15.                J.  E.  Cranb.  darkness  that  had  from  the  foundation  of  the  worM 

_    .         ,,"!.,          .    .,           •   .  J         J    *     11  eiishrooded  the  secret  and  mysterious  doings  of  tbe 

It  18  well  to  have  Lanestroth  reprinted;  and  if  all  lij^le  busy  bee  within  its  closed  domicil. 

would  read  it,  many  would  be  saved  from  going  over  TT^^t   divides  the  history  of   beekeeping   into  two 

well-thrashed  straw.     I  have  several  of  the  early  edi-  dlsiinrt  periods— the  long  ages  before  1853,  and  the 

tions,  and  am  glad  to  add  this  to  them.  ^,1^  ^pan  of  threescore  years  since  then.     The  np- 

_       .,            r.    T      I       1  or»^  ^^"^  *     *  *"^^^*'  idly  diminishing  few  who  have  lived  in  both  periods 

Providence,  K.  I.,  -\pril  ZO.  are  in  best  position  to  appreciate  the  immense  differ 

I  have  a  copy  of  the  reprint  of  the  1853  Lang-  ence  in  the  two.     As  we  scan  again  the  pages  of  tke 

stroth.     I  have  lontr  admired  the  writings  of  Lang-  old — and  ever  new — book,  **  Langstroth  on  the  Hive 

stroth,  and  had  read  his  original  edition  with  great  and   the   Honey-bee,"    how   memories   arise  of  "tJw 

interest.     It  is  especially  interesting  in  that  he  dis-  vrand  old  man  "  with  the  inventive  brain  and  loviog 

cusses  some  of   the  points   that   are   annually    "  dis-  heart,  and  with  the  gentle  voice  we  loved  so  well  to 

covered  "    l)y    others    who    are    unfamiliar    with    the  hear !     What  a  blessing  that  the  same  man  who  couM 

literature  on  lees.     I  feel  that  it  will  benefit  .\meri-  make  such  a  revolutionary  invention  could  also  write 

can   beekeepers   to   become   familiar   with   this   book.  so  beautifully !      Whatever  other  books  the  beekeeper 

and  trust  that  it  will  have  a  wide  distribution.     The  may  or  may  not  have,  he  is  likely  always  to  chenrh 

book  is  a  classic,   and  should  be  known  to  all  good  the  one  classic  from  the  graceful  pen  of  the  beloved 

l)eekeepers.                                           E.  F.  Phillips.  Langstroth.                                               C.  C.  Millel 

Washington,   D.  C,  April  16.  Marengo,  111. 


While  some  of  our  readers  may,  perhaps,  feel  that  this  work  would  be  out  of 
date,  the  fact  is, 

FATHER  LANGSTROTH  WAS  60  YEARS  AHEAD  OF  HIS  TIME. 

So  much  so  that  he  revolutionized  beekeeping  throughout  the  world. 

The  book  that  helped  to  bring  about  this  remarkable  revolution  is  well  worth 
reading  to-day.      It  is  full  of  valuable  tricks  of  the  trade. 

PRICE:  400  pages,  bound  in  cloth,  91.00  postpaid:  clubbed  with  GLEANINGS,  tl.50; 
with  ABC  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture,  H.50;  with  Dadant's  Revised  Langatroth,  $1.85. 

The  A.  L  Root  Company.  Medina,  Ohio 
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SS^Ss^nI  'falcon"  Bee  SuppUes 

HI VES— What  better  chance  have  you  to  get  your  "fklcon"  hives  nailed  than  just  now?  Now's  the  time 
to  place  your  order  for  some  "falcon"  hives.  Make  use  of  your  spare  time  by  nailing  your  hives 
and  ftames. 

SECTIONS— Sections  ordered  at  this  time  can  be  folded  before  the  season  begins,  and  you  are  that  much 
more  ahead,  which  means  money  in  your  pocket. 

FOUNDATION— This  is  an  excellent  time  to  order  foundation  and  to  put  it  into  sections  and  frames,  now 
when  you  have  the  spare  time,  thus  preparing  you  to  go  into  the  season  with  a  good  start.  Here's 
what  Mr.  J.  J.  Wilder,  Cordeie,  Ga.,  says  about  our  foundation:  "Your  foundation  is  the  best 
I  ever  bought,  and  I  am  more  than  pleased  with  it."  Mr.  Wilder  is  one  of  the  largest  beekeepers 
in  the  country. 

SUPERS— Supers  can  be  nailed  and  painted,  and  filled  with  sections  and  starters,  by  ordering  your  re- 
quirements now.  You  can  not  afford  to  be  without  supers  when  the  rush  comes.  Get  your  order 
in  for  "falcon"  supers  now  before  the  swarming  season  begins. 

Send  for  our  foundation  samples  and  new  Red  Catalog,  postpaid. 

Dealers 
Everywhere : 

W.  T.  Falconer  Manufacturing  Company,  Falconer,  New  York 


New  England  States,  Ross  Bros.  Co.,  00  Front  Street.  Worcester,  Mass. 
Central  States,  The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co.,  904  Walnut  St..  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Western  States,  C.  C.  Clemons  Bee  Supply  Co.,  188  Grand  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Southern  States,  J.  J.  Wilder.  Cordeie,  Oa..  and  many  others  here  and  abroad. 


Where  the  good  beehives  come  ftrom 


EARLY- ORDER  DISCOUNTS  WILL 

Pay  You  to  Buy  Boo  Supplioo  Now 

99  years'  experience  in  making  everything  for  the 
beelceeper.  A  large  iactory  specially  equipped  for 
the  purpose  ensures  goods  of  highest  quality.  .  . 
Write  for  our  iUustratod  catalog  and  discounts  today. 


LEAHY  MFe.  CO.,    .    95  Sixth  SL 


Higgintville,  Missouri 


"ROOT" 

"PEIRCE" 

ZANESVILLE 
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Three  words  that  unlock  the  possi- 
bilities of  successful  beekeeping. 

"ROOT  QUALITY"  has  always 
represented  the  acme  of  perfection  in 
every  thing  pertaining  to  bees. 

••PEIRCE  SERVICE"  is  fast  be- 
coming a  synonym  for  promptness 
coupled  with  courtesy  and  fiiirness. 

ZANESVILLE— the  metropolis  of  eastern 
and  southern  Ohio— is  the  logical  distribut- 
iniT-Point  for  the  beekeepers  of  Ohio,  West 
Virginia,  and  western  Pennsylvania;  and 
those  more  remote  can  be  served  with  a 
large  degree  of  satisfaction  on  account  of 
the  superior  shipping  facilities  of  this  city. 

Our  19U  Catalog  of  Beekeepers'  Supplies 
and  Introduction  to  Beekeeping  is  now  being 
sent  to  those  on  our  mailing-list.  If  you  have 
not  already  received  or  do  not  receive  it 
soon,  a  postal-card  request  will  insure  your 
receiving  it  without  delay. 

Prospects  for  the  coming  season  are  unusu- 
ally bright,  and  both  prudence  and  economy 
would  suggest  the  early  placing  of  your 
order. 

L  W.  Pelrce,  Zancsville,  0. 

Alrdome  BUg..  South  Sixth  St. 


**  Curiosity  Killed 
a  Cat. 

That  is  a  well-known  old-time  saying ; 
but  it  does  not  apply  to  you,  because 
You  ARE  Not  a  Cat.  It  is  safe  for 
you,  and  for  your  wife  and  your 
children,  to  want  to  know  what  is  to 
be  found  in  the  woods  and  the  fields 
around  you,  in  the  swamps  and  mea- 
dows, the  ponds  and  ditches.  Do 
not  hesitate  to  indulge  in  the  Jov  of 
Curiosity.  You  are  not  a  cat.  You  can 
satisfy  the  desire  to  know  by  reading 

THE  GUIDE  TO 
NATURE 


It  is  ten  cents  a  copy ; 
one  dollar  a  year. 


Address 

ArcAdiA  : 

Sound  Beach,  Connecticut 
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OLEAMUiaS  tU  BEE  CULTCBB 


H0NE7  MABEETS 

The  prices  listed  below  are  intended  to  represent, 
OB  nearly  as  possible,  the  average  market  prieee  at 
which  hone^  and  beeswax  are  selling  at  the  time  of 
the  report  in  the  city  mentioned.  Unless  otherwise 
stated,  this  is  the  price  at  which  sales  are  bein^ 
made  by  commisison  merchants  or  by  producers  di- 
rect to  the  retail  merchants.  When  sales  are  made 
by  commission  merchants  the  uaual  commission  (from 
five  to  ten  per  cent),  cartage,  and  freight  will  be 
deducted;  and  in  addition  there  is  often  a  charge 
for  storage  by  the  commission  merchant.  When  sales 
are  made  bv  the  producer  direct  to  the  retailer,  com- 
mission and  storage  and  other  charges  are  eliminat- 
ed. Sales  made  to  wholesale  houses  are  usually 
about  ten  per  cent  less  than  those  to  retail  merchants. 


NATIONAL  BBBKKBPBRS'  ASSOCIATION  OBADINO-RULBS 

Adopted  at  OineintuUi,  Feb.  18,  1918. 
Sections  of  comb  honey  are  to  be  graded :  First,  as 
to  finish ;  second,  as  to  color  of  honey ;  and  third,  as 
to  weight.  The  sections  of  honey  in  any  given  case 
are  to  be  so  nearly  alike  in  these  three  respects  that 
any  section  shall  be  representative  of  the  contents  of 
the  case. 

FINISH: 

1.  Extra  Fancy. — Sections  to  be  evenly  filled,  comb 
firmly  attached  to  the  four  sides,  the  sections  to  be 
free  from  propolis  or  other  pronounced  stain,  combs 
and  cappings  white,  and  not  more  than  six  unsealed 
cells  on  either  side. 

2.  Fancy . — Sections  to  be  evenly  filled,  comb  firm- 
ly attached  to  the  four  sides,  the  sections  free  from 
propolis  or  other  pronounced  stain,  comb  and  cap- 
pings white,  and  not  more  than  six  unsealed  cells  on 
either  side  exclusive  of  the  outside  row. 

8.  No.  1. — Sections  to  be  evenly  filled,  comb  firmly 
attached  to  the  four  sides,  the  sections  free  from 
propolis  or  other  pronounced  stain,  comb  and  cap- 
pings white  to  slightly  off  color,  and  not  more  than 
40  unsealed  cells,  exclusive  of  tne  outside  row. 

4.  No.  2. — Comb  not  projecting  beyond  the  box, 
attached  to  the  sides  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
way  around,  and  not  more  than  60  unsealed  cells 
exclusive  of  the  row  adjacent  to  the  box. 

II.  COLOR: 
On  the  basis  of  color  of  the  honey,  comb  honey  is 
to  be  classified  as:  first,  white;  second,  light  amber; 
third,  amber;  and  fourth,  dark. 

III.  WEIGHT: 

1.  Heavy. — No  section  designated  as  heavy  to 
weigh  less  than  fourteen  ounces. 

2.  Mfdium. — No  section  designated  as  medium  to 
weigh  less  than  twelve  ounces. 

8.  Light. — No  section  designated  as  light  to  weigh 
leas  than  ten  ounces. 

In  describing  honey,  three  words  or  symbols  are 
to  be  used,  the  first  being  descriptive  of  the  finish, 
the  second  of  color,  and  the  third  of  weight.  As  for 
example:  Fancy,  white,  heavy  (F-W-H) ;  N©.  1 
amber,  medium  (1-A-M),  etc.  In  this  way  any  of 
the  possible  combinations  of  finish,  color,  and  weight 
can  DO  briefly  described. 


CULL  HONEY: 
Cull  hon«y  shall  consist  of  the  following:  Honey 
packed  in  soiled  second-hand  cases  or  that  in  badly 
stained  or  propolized  sections;   sections  containing 
pollen,    honey-dew   honey,    honey   showing   signa   <rf 
granulation^    poorly    ripened,    sour    or       weM>ing*' 
honey:  sections  with  comb  projecting* beyond  tne  box 
or  well  attached  to  the  box  less  than  two-thirds  th#  X 
distance    around    its    inner    surface;    sections    with     1 
more  than   6.0  unseized  cells,   exclusive  <rf  the  row   ^ 
adjacent  to  the  box;  leaking,  injured,  or  patched-up 
sections ;  sections  weighing  less  than  ten  ounces. 

UONBV  QBADINQ    BULBS    ADOPTED    BY    THB    COLORADO 

8TATB   BBBKBBPBR8'   ASSOCIATION, 

DBOBMBBB  18,    1911. 

FANCY  Whitb. — Sections  to  be  well  filled,  comb 
firmly  attached  to  all  sides  and  evenly  capped  except 
the  outside  row  next  to  the  wood.  Honey,  combs, 
and  cappinffs  white,  and  not  projecting  beyond  the 
wood;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no  sections  in  this 
grade  to  weigh  le«  than  18  H  ounces. 

No.  1. — ^cUona  to  be  well  filled,  combs  firmly 
attached  on  all  sides  and  evenly  capped,  except  the 
outside  row  next  to  the  wood.  Honejr  white  or  very 
slightly  off  color.  Oombs  not  projecting  beyond  the 
wood;  wood  to  be  well  cleanM;  no  section  in  this 
grade  to  weigh  less  than  13%  ounces. 

Choicb. — ^Sections  to  be  well  filled;  combs  firmly 
attached;  not  projecting  beyond  the  wood,  and  en- 
tirely capped,  except  lAe  outside  row  next  to  the 
wood.  Honey,  comb,  and  cappings  from  white  to 
amber,  but  not  dark;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  do 
section  in  this  grade  to  weigh  less  than  12  ounces. 

No.  2. — ^This  grade  is  o<Hnposed  of  sections  that 
are  entirely  capped,  except  row  next  to  wood,  w^gh- 
ing  from  ten  to  twelve  ounces  or  more;  also  of  such 
sections  that  weigh  12  ounces  or  more,  and  have  not 
more  than  50  uncapped  cells  all  together,  which  must 
be  filled.  Combs  and  cappings  from  white  to  amber 
in  color,  but  not  dark;  wood  to  be  wril  cleaned. 

ExTSACTBD  HoNBT. — Must  be  thoroughly  ripened, 
weigh  12  pounds  per  gallon.  It  must  be  well  strain- 
ed, and  packed  in  new  cans.  It  is  classed  as  white, 
light  amber,  and  amber. 

Stbainbd  Honby. — ^This  is  honey  obtained  fron 
combs  by  all  other  means  except  the  centrifugal  ex- 
tractors, and  is  classed  as  white,  light  amber,  amb^ 
and  dark;  it  must  be  thoroughly  ripened  and  well 
strained.  It  may  be  put  up  in  cans  that  previously 
have  contained  honey. 


Dbnveb. — Regarding  the  honey  market,  we  have 
no  more  comb  honey  to  offer.  We  are  jobbing  ex 
traded  honey  as  follows :  White  extracted,  8  •  light 
amber,  7.  We  pay  32  cts.  per  pound  cash  and  34 
in  trade  for  clean  yellow  wax  delivered  here. 
Colorado  Honby-pboducbbs'  Association, 
Denver,  Col.,  May  16.         F.  Rauchpuss,  M^. 

Indianapolis. — Fancy  white  comb  is  being  ofliered 
here  at  16  to  17  cents  per  pound;  amber  eomb,  14  ts 
51;  white-clover  extracted,  9  to  10  in  5-nUon  cans. 
Much  comb  honey  is  being  held  here;  but  at  this 
writing  there  is  verv  little  demand.  Extracted  is  ia 
fair  demand.  Producers  are  being  paid  83  cents 
cash  for  beeswax,  or  84  in  trade. 

Indianapolis,  May  22.         Wai<tbb  8.  Povdbb. 


New  1914  Catal(^ --''Everything  for  Bees" 

Lay  your  plans  for  the  new  season  now.  Send  for  the  1914  Muth  Cata- 
log of  Beekeepers'  Supplies.  Its  just  off  the  press.  In  it  you  will  find 
full  information  aj^out  the  remarkable  MUTH  SPECIAL  Dovetailed 
Hives.      Drop  a  postal  card  at  once — sure ! 

THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 

104  WALNUT  STREET  *  TheBuayDee  M«n-  CINCINNATI,  OmO 

P.  S.— Ship  us  your  old  combs  and  cappings  and  let  us  render  them  for  70U.  Our  process  extracts 
the  last  drop  of  wax  from  the  slumgura.    This  means  money  for  you.    Write  for  nill  particttlara. 
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SPECIAL  DELIVERY 


Dnring  this  month  we  shall  double  our  usual 
efforts  in  points  of  delivery  and  service.  We  carry 
nothing  but  the  Boot  make,  which  insures  the  best 
quality  of  every  thing.  We  sell  at  factory  prices, 
thereby  insuring  a  uniform  rate  to  every  one.  The 
saving  on  transportation  charges  from  Cincinnati 
to  points  south  of  us  will  mean  quite  an  item  to 
beekeepers  in  this  territory.-  We  are  so  located  that 
we  can  make  immediate  shipment  of  any  order  the 
day  it  is  received. 

New  64-page  Catalog 

Our  new  1914  catalog  contains  double  the  pages 
of  former  editions  and  requires  extra  postage.  It 
is  filled  from  cover  to  cover  with  complete  lists  of 
goods  in  every  line  to  meet  every  requirement  of 
beekeepers.  If  you  haven't  received  a  copy  when 
you  read  this,  be  sure  to  ask  for  one.  It  will  save 
you  money. 

New  Features  for  1914 

Few  radical  changes  have  been  made  this  season. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  we  will  send  out 
with  regular  hives,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  the 
metal  telescopic  or  B  cover  with  super  cover  under- 
neath. The  side  rail  for  the  bottom-board  will  be 
extra  length  so  as  to  overcome  the  difSculty  expe- 
rienced by  some  last  season.  Improvements  have 
been  made  in  extractors.  We  shall  carry  a  very 
heavy  stock  so  that  orders  may  be  filled  with  our 
usual  promptness.    Write  us  your  needs. 


C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co. 

2146  Central  Avenue  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 


Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

E.  R.  ROOT  A.  I.  ROOT  H.  H.  ROOT  J.  T.  CALVERT 

Editor  Editor  Home  Dept.  Au't  Editor  Business  Mgr. 

Department  Editors: — Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  J.  E.  Crane,  Louis  H.   Scholl,   G.  M.   Doolittle,  Wesley 
Foster,  J.  L.  Byer,  P.  C.  Chadwick. 
$1.00  per  year.     When  paid  in  advance:  2  years,  $1.50;  3  years,  $2.00;  5  years,  $3.00. 

POSTAGE  IS  PREPAID  by  the  publishers  for  all  subscriptions  in  the 
United  States,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Philippine  Islands,  Guam,  Porto  Rico,  Tutuila, 
Sanioa,  Shanghai,  Canal  Zone,  Cuba,  and  Mexico.  Canadian  postage  is  30c  per 
year.    For  all  other  countries  in  the  Postal  Union  add  60c  per  year  postage. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS.  When  a  change  of  address  is  ordered,  both  the 
new  and  the  old  must  be  given.  The  notice  should  be  sent  two  weeks  before  the 
change  is  to  take  effect. 

DISCONTINUANCES.  Notice  is  given  just  before  expiration.  Subscrib- 
ers are  urged,  if  unable  to  make  payment  at  once  after  expiration,  to  notify  us 
when  they  can  do  so.  Any  one  wishing  his  subscription  discontinued  should  so 
advise  us  upon  receipt  of  the  expiration  notice;  otherwise  it  will  be  assumed  that 
he  wishes  Gleanings  continued  and  will  pay  for  it  soon. 

HOW  TO  REMIT.  Remittances  should  be  made  by  draft  on  New  York, 
express-order  or  money-order,  payable  to  the  order  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina, 
Ohio.     Currency  should  be  sent  by  registered  letter. ' 

AGENTS.  Representatives  are  wanted  in  every  city  and  town  in  the  country 
A  liberal  commission  will  be  paid  to  such  as  engage  with  us.  References  required. 
FOREIGN  SUBSCRIPTION  AGENTS. 

Foreign  subscribers  can  save  time  and  annoyance  by  placing  their  orders  for 
Gleanings  with  any  of  the  following  authorized  agents  at  the  prices  shown  : 

PARIS,  FRANCE.    E.  Bondonneau,  154  Avenue  Emile  Zola. 
Per  year,  postpaid,  8  francs. 

GOODNA,  QUEENSLAND.  H.  L.  Jones.  Any  Australian  subscriber  can 
order  of  Mr.  Jones.    Per  year,  postpaid,  6/7  p. 

DUNEDIN,  NEW  ZEALAND.  Alliance  Box  Co.,  24  Castle  St.  Per  year, 
postpaid,  6/7  p. 
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Honey  reports  continued  from  page  8. 

Boston. — We  quote  fancy  and  No.  1  white  comb 
honey  at  15  to  16;  fancy  white  extracted  honey  in 
60-lb.  cane,  11.     Beeswax,  80. 

Boston,  May  23.  Blakb-Lbi  Co. 

ZAMBSViiiiiB. — No  1  to  fancy  white  comb  is  quot- 

.^d  at   16^    to   18^    in  a  jobbing  way;    18   to   20 

wholesale.     Best  white  extracted  in  60-lD.  cans,  9  to 

^P).    These  quotations  are  for  white  clover.    Western 

honeys   rule  about  a   cent  less.      Market   firm,    but 

rather  quiet.     Producers  receive  for  beeswax  82  to 

38  cash,  34  to  85  in  exchange  for  supplies. 

Zanesville,  May  22.  Edmund  Pbibcb. 


LrvEBPOOL. — Ninety-four  bags  of  Chilian  beeswax 
have  arrived,  and  buyers  are  waiting  for  these  to  be 
placed  on  the  market.  The  honey  market  is  very  dull 
for  Chilian  on  spot;  but  there  is  more  enquiry  for 
direct  shipment  to  the  Continent.  Value  of  average 
pile  3  (yellow  to  brown  in  color)  is  94.80  to  94.92 
per  cwt.,  c.  i.  f. 

Liverpool,  May  13.  Taylob  &  Co. 


New  York. — As  to  comb  honey,  we  have  nottiing 
new  to  report.  There  are  some  off  ^ades  of  umber 
still  on  the  market  unsold,  as  there  is  no  demand  to 
speak  of  for  those  grades,  and  it  is  almost  iiipossiblo 
to  find  buvers.  In  regard  to  extracted,  the  demand 
is  only  fair  while  arrivals  are  large,  especially  from 
the  West  Indies,  and  the  new  crop  is  now  beginning 
to  arrive  from  the  southern  States.  We  quote  nom- 
inally from  58  to  75  cts.  per  gallon,  according  to 
quality.     Beeswax  is  firm  at  34  to  35. 

New  York,  May  19.       Hildbbth  A  Sbgblkisn. 


^.  Louis. — ^The  honey  market  is  very  dull  at 
present.  We  are  quoting  southern  extracted  and 
strained  bright  amber  honey  in  barrels  at  5^  to 
6^  *  in  cans,  6  to  7;  dark,  H  to  1  ct.  per  lb.  less. 
Comb  honey,  fancy  clover  brings  from  14  to  15;  light 
amber,  12  to  14;  broken  and  leaky  from  7  to  8.  By 
the  case,  fancy  white-clover  comb  honey  brings  from 
$3  to  $3.25,  or  light  amber  from  $2.25  to  $2.50; 
dark  and  inferior,  $2.00.  Beeswax  is  very  scarce, 
and  wanted;  quoted  prime  at  35;  inferior  and  im- 
pure, less. 

R.  Habtmann  Produce  Co. 

St.  Louis,  May  20. 


Kansas  City. — Our  market  is  about  cleaned  up 
on  comb  honey — not  a  case  left  in  the  wholesalers' 
hands,  and  very  little  left  in  the  retailers'.  Plenty 
of  extracted  honey,  and  the  demand  is  very  light. 
New  comb  honey  in  24  sections  should  sell  for  $3.25 
to  $3.50  per  case  for  No.  1  quality.  We  quote  ex- 
tracted white  at  7%  to  8.  On  beeswax  we  quote  30 
for  No.  1  quality,  and  25  for  No.  2. 

C.  C.  Clbmons  Produce  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  May  15. 


Chicago. — The  volume  of  trade  is  very  narrow, 
and  consists  in  dealers  buying  just  a  little  to  have  it 
on  hand  when  inquired  for.  No  longer  is  there  a 
slww  made  of  it  on  the  counters,  etc.,  as  in  winter 
months,  all  of  which  is  a  seasonable  condition.  The 
fancy  grades  are  not  plentiful,  and  continue  to  bring 
from  14  to  15,  according  to  the  flavor,  style,  and 
every  thing  else  that  go  to  make  a  fancy  article. 
Any  thing  off  from  this  grade  sells  at  from  1  to  3  cts. 
per  lb.  less,  with  amber  grades  bringing  from  10  to 
12.  Extracted  is  meeting  with  practically  no  de- 
mand, and  prices  are  inclined  to  be  easy.  Especially 
Ms  this  so  aside  from  fancy  clover  and  linden,  which, 
like  the  comby  is  in  better  demand,  and  more  firm- 
ly held.  Beeswax  continues  to  sell  upon  arrival  at 
from  33  to  35,  according  to  color  and  cleanliness. 
Chicago,  May  18.  R.  A.  Burnett  A  Co. 
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Imperial  Steel  Ranee  Company 

The  Imperial  Steel  Range  Company,  840  Detroit 
Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  issued  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  catalogs  of  stoves  and  ranges  ever  publish- 
ed. The  catalog  gives  a  most  interesting  description, 
beautifully  illustrated,  of  the  entire  process  of  stove- 
making  with  special  reference  to  the  exclusive  feat- 
urea  of  the  Imperial,  such  as  the  stone-oven  bottom, 
dostlees  ash-sifter,  and  practical  odor-hood.  One  of 
the   most  interesting  features  of  the  catalog  is  the 


Deposit  your  Savings 

■with 

t?he  SAVINGS 
DEPOSIT  BANK  CO. 

of  MEDINA,  O. 
The  Bank  that  pays  4% 


Kerosene,  Gasoline  &  Gas 

Look  at  thoBo  NowRrFcosI 

2e-P,  IM.95:  4II-P,  $69.75:  fll-P.  IWJ5; 
8H.P.$139.«5:  11 H-P,  $219.90;  IC  HP,  $298.80: 
22  H-P.  $399.05;  PortaUe  Eof  ises  ProportlMaliy  Low. 

Mreel  From  Factory  to  User 

WITTES  enarines.  Stationary,  Portoble,  Skid- 
ded and  Sawriff  styles,  have  set  the  quality 
standard  for  27  years.    Better  today  than  ever. 

Castiiurs  of  semi-steel,  detachable  cylinders, 
vertacal  valves,  four-rinar  pistons,  automob'le 
iffnition,  variable  speed,  and  other  merits,with- 
out  which  no  en^rine  can  now  be  hiffh-srade. 

M  Days'FrccTrial;  S-YearCmrmty 

No  need  to  pay  doable  price  for  any  good  engine,  or 
to  take  an  oat-o£;dat«  poor,  or  doubtful  one  for  any 
kind  of  «  price.  Don't  risk  any  untried,  newfangled 
oevloes  with  highfalatin'  names.    Let  me  show  yoa 

How  To  Judgo  BnglnoB 

My  New  Book  shows  the  "inside"  of  engine  sellina 
as  vre\\9Bot  manufacturing.  Telia  you  how  tobesafe 
wi^rrp  ®"<girj?  •«'r*Son.  even  if  you  don't  pick  a 
w  1 11  u,.  Send  me  Just  your  addreas,  for  one  of  these 
fine  books  by  return  mail. 

Ed.  H.  Wilte,  Witle  Iron  Works  Co. 

1939  Oddand  Ave^  Kansu  Oly,  M«. 


Write   for    Information 

ATSPITZER        ER.ROOT       EB.SPITZER  IH{ 

PRESIDENT          VJCE-PRtSlDINT              CASHIER        (HII 

ASSETS  OVER  ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS 
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stor^  of  how  the  old  "  Dutch  oven,*'  the  famous 
baking  secret  of  the  colonial  days,  was  brought  back 
to  modern  use  by  means  of  the  stone-over  bottom 
which  affords  scientific  heat  radiation  and  is  respon- 
sible for  the  wonderful  evenness  and  success  of 
baking  in  the  Imperial.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
it  was  almost  a  miracle  that  modern  invention  has 
been  able  to  restore  all  the  advantages  of  the  old 
Dutch  oven,  and  at  the  same  time  eliminate  the  dis- 
advantages and  drawbacks  under  which  the  house- 
wives of  Colonial  days  labored  on  baking  day.  The 
Imperial  catalog  ts  well  worth  sending  for,  and  can 
be  had  free  for  the  asking. 
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Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

DEVOTED  TO  HONEY,  BEES,  AND  HOME  INTERESTS 

A.  L.  BOTDEK,  Advertising  Manager. 
EsUblished  1878.  OIROULATION  85,000  Issued  semi-monthly. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

Twenty-five  cents  per  agate  line  flat.    Fourteen  lines  to  the  inch, 

SPACE  RATES.     To  be  used  in  one  issue:  Fourth-page,  $12.50-;  half -page, 

$25.00;  page,  $50.00. 
Preferred  position,  inside  pages,  30  per  cent  additional. 
Preferred  position,  inside  cover,  50  per  cent  additional. 
Outside  cover  v^S^f  double  price. 
Reading  notices,  50  per  cent  additional. 
Cash-in-advance  discount,  5  per  cent. 
Cash  discount  if  paid  in  ten  days,  2  per  cent. 
Bills  payable  monthly. 

No  medical  or  objectionable  advertising  accepted. 
Column  width,  2%  inches. 
Column  length,  8  inches. 
Columns  to  page,  2  (regular  magazine  page). 
Forms  close  10th  and  25th  of  each  month. 
Address  Advertising  Department,  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture^  Medina,  Ohio. 
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Woodman's  Section-Fixer 


A  new  machiDe  of  pressed  -  steel 
construction  for  folding  sections 
and  putting  in  top  and  bottom 
starters  all  at  one  handling. 

With  top  and  bottom  starters  the 
comb  is  firmly  attached  to  all  four 
sides,  a  requirement  to  grade  fancy. 
Increase  the  value  of  your  crop  this 
season  by  this  method. 

The  editor  of  the  "Beekeepers'  Re- 
view," in  commenting  on  things  at 
the  recent  Detroit,  Mich.,  beekeep- 
ers' convention,  stated: 

It  was  the  coDseDsua  of  opinion  of 
those  who  saw  the  machine  woili  that  it 
wa«  the  best  thing  for  the  purpose  ever 
brought  on  to  the  market 

$;  The  C.  &  N.  W.  Beekeepers'  convention  in  December  unanimously  adopted  the  fol- 

:%•  lowing  resolution:  ** Whereas  this  convention  has  been  impressed  by  the  exhibit  of  the 

>>.  Woodman  Combined  .Section-press  and  Foundation-fastener,  and  believes  that  the  same  is  practical, 

'-:>  and  a  labor-saver  for  the  bee-keepers  at  large;  Ther^ore^  be  it  resolved  that  the  Chicago- North wesb- 

•:•:  ern  Beekeepers*  Association  in  convention  assembled  do  heartily  endorse  the  above  device  as  a  prac- 

•>:  tical  machine  for  beekeepers  producing  comb  honey. 
J:J:  "  I.  E.  Pylib,  Arthur  Stanley,  W.  B,  Blumk.'* 

:$  It  makes  no  difference  how  many  or  what  kind  of  fasteners  you  have,  we  want  you  to  try  this  one. 

<''»  Your  money  back  if  you  are  not  satisfied  it  is  the  best  on  the  market.    Send  for  special  circular  show 

:<•  ing  10  illustrations.    Immediate  shipments  of  all  goods;  40-page  catalog.    Price  with  one  form,  4x5 

:]::  or  4Kx4K.  |8.50:  extra  form,  15  cts.    Daisy  lamp,  25  cts.    Weight  of  outfit,  4  lbs.    Postage  extra. 

iJJIlllUliiUliliMMIIIIIIIMMIIIIIIIIIIIII^^ 

I   A.  G.  WOODMAN  CO..  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 


KEEP  MORE  BEES,  BETTER! 

A  big  step  toward  this  goal  in  the  production  of  Comb  Honey  is  the  use 
of  the  oew  Rtuchfiiss  Gombfaied  Section-Press  tnd  Foundation-Fastener.  Does 
more  and  better  work  than  any  thing  on  the  market.  Price  IS.OO,  delivered  anywhere 
in  the  United  States.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  back.  Send  for  illus- 
trated circular  to-day,  to 

The  Colorado  Honey  Produoers'  Atsoolation,  1440  Market  Street,  Denier,  Colorado 


These  liquid- proof 

Sanitary 
Paper  Bottles  = 

are  the  ideal  containers 
for  packing  extracted 
honey.     Write  for  il- 
lustrated folder 
and  prices. 
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Eastern 

European 

Beekeepers 


You  can  receive  Root*s  g^oods 
quickly  from   the  following 
European  shipping  points: 

Alexandria,  E^ypt 
Athens,  Greece 
Bucarest,  Roumania 
Genoa,  Italy 
St.  Petersburg,  Russia 
Sofia,  Bulgaria 
Strassburg,  i.  E.,  Germany 


For  catalog  and  inquiries 
write  at  once  to     :     :     ; 

Emile  Bondonneau 

Root's  General  Agent  for  Eaatem 
Europe  and  Colonies 

154  Ave.  Emile  Zola.  Paris  15  (France) 


INCREASE  YourSALES 

...  By  a  Liberal  Distribution  of  Our  Booklet ... 

THE  USE  OF  HONEY  IN  COOKING 


The  1918  edition  is  ready  for  distribution,  and  may  be 
had  in  quantities  at  reaeonable  rates.  The  back  corer 
pace  affords  space  for  a  display  adrerttsement.  As  this 
booklet  contains  no  adrertisinc  whaterer,  it  can  be 
employed  with  telling  effect.  Better  order  yoor  supply 
early.  Sample  and  prices  in  quantltlee  on  application. 
Fifty-elg-ht  paares;  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  valu- 
able recipes  in  which  honey  is  used.  Jast  the  book  for 
erery  household.    A  two-cent  stamp  will  brinar  a  copy. 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  MEDINA,  OHIO 


BEE  SUPPLIES 


in  January* 


Send  your  name  for 
new  1914  catalog  out 

Deel.  T,  CLIMONS  ■■■  SUPPLY  CO.. 
1 SS  Oread  Ave.,  K— —  ONy,  Ma. 


miiLMoiiiMom 
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'Free 


Boole 


For  beginners  or  old-timers — lots 
of  good  tips  on  raising  those  won- 
derful little  money-makers  in  this 
book  —  describes  our  complete 
line  of  bee  supplies.  Bees  help 
pay  the  grocery  bill  —  little  ex- 
penses, fascinating  pastime.  Act 
on  a  good  imp\ilse,  start  right 
now. 


Blanke  Mfg.  &  Supply  Go. 

St.  Louto,  Mo. 


BARNES' 

Haid  lid  Foot  Power 

MACHINERY 

This  cut  represents  our  com- 
bined circular  saw.  which  la 
made  for  beekeepers'  use  in 
the  oonstmctlon  of  their 
hiree,  sections,  etc 

Michliis  01  Trill 

Send   for  Illustrated    oatalocr 
and  prices.    Address 

W.  F.  A  JOHN  BARNES  CO.. 

646  Ruby  St, 
ROCKFORD.     •     ILLINOIS. 


Imported  Grass  Blades 


Recommended  by 
leading  beekeepers 
for  use  in  apiary, 
and  unexcelled  in 
garden  and  field. 


THE  MARUCG  COMPANY,  Dept.  C,  TRACY, QlTYJ-SHgllSSEE 
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i  Keep  Well  by  Using  Well 

1  "ROOT'S"  GOODS 


i 


The  Very  Foundation 
of  Modem  Beekeeping 


Better  let  us  send  you  a  catalog  of  Root's,  that  you  may  be 

able  to  select  the  kind  that  will  enable  you  to 

have  a  healthy  and  prosperous  summer. 


The  A.  L  Root  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

1681  West  Genesee  Street 


Beeswax  Wanted! 

J  We  Expect  to  Use 

I  SEVENTY  TONS 

of  beeswax  during  the  next  SIX  MONTHS,  and  we  have  on  hand 
less  than  twenty  tons.  We  offer  for  good  average  wax,  delivered 
at  Medina,  33  cts.  CASH,  36  cts.  TRADE.  If  yon  have  any  good 
|:  wax  to  sell  write  to  ns  or  ship  it  by  freight.  Send  ns  shipping, 
receipt,  giving  ns  gross  weight  also  net  weight  shipped.  Be  sure 
to  mark  your  shipment  so  we  can  identify  it  when  received. 

||  Beeswax  Worked  into  Foundation 

If  you  want  your  wax  worked  into  foundation  we  are  prepared  co 
do  this  for  you  at  prices  equal  to  those  made  by  other  standard 
manufacturers.   Write  for  price  if  interested. 


Me,' 

i 


The  A.  L  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio     | 
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*'  If  goods  are  wanted  quick,  send  to  Pouder." 

ESTABLISHED-  1889 


When  You  Think  of  Bee 

SuppUes,  Think  of 

Pouder 


A  very  complete  stock  of  goods  on  hand,  and  new 
arrivals  from  factory  with  an  occasional  carload  to  keep 
my  stock  complete.  Shipments  are  being  made  every 
day,  and  the  number  of  early  orders  received  is  very 
encouraging.  Numerous  orders  reached  me  during  our 
February  and  March  blizzards,  which  indicates  that  the 
beekeepers  have  confidence  in  the  coming  season. 

My  new  catalogs  have  been  distributed.  If  any  of  my 
friends  have  failed  to  receive  theirs,  please  write  for  an- 
other. If  more  convenient  you  may  make  up  your  order 
from  the  Root  Catalog — our  prices  being  identical.  For 
very  large  orders  at  one  shipment,  write  for  an  estimate, 
and  I  can  save  you  something  by  following  the  factory 
schedule. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  ftt)m  my  friends  as  to  how 
bees  are  wintering  and  springing,  and  as  to  prospects  for 
clover. 


Walter  S.  Pouder 

878  Mass.  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
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J  Indicate  on  a  postal  which  off  the 
catalogs  named  below  you  are  In- 
terested In  ===  Thijf  ari  Yours  for  the  Asking. 


CATALOG  A.— BEE-SUPPLIES,  lilting  oTery  thing  a  beekeeper  needs  for  his  bees. 
Our  goods  are  all  "  Root  Quality,*'  and  we  can  fare  you  time  and  fteif ht  expense  in  gettinc 
them.    Let  us  ftumish  you  with  an  estimate  on  your  needs  for  the  season. 

CATALOG  B.— BEES  AND  QUEENS.  Mr.  M.  H.  Hunt  has  charge  of  our  queen- 
rearing  apiary.  We  specialise  in  choice  Italian  queens,  three-banded  and  golden,  and  bees 
by  the  pound.    Orders  filled  in  rotation  as  feceired. 

CATALOG  C— BERRY  SUPPLIES.  We  carry  a  fuU  stodt  of  standard  quart  baslcets 
and  IS-quart  crates.    BBESWAX  WANTED. 


M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON,  510  North  Gidar  Street,  UNSiNO,  MICHIGAN 


P 


ATENTS 


ts 

YIAIIS* 
PRACnOE 


Chaa.  J.  WUllsmaon.  Mcljichlen  Baildingr,  Comer 
Toatli  And  G  Sta.,  WASBnoioir.  D.  0. 

Wm9mmk  PiaoMas  In  Plant  Ef  *^"*  PtS"^** 

OflEee  and  Ceurts  The  A.  I.  Root  Ce. 


New  England  Beekeepers 

Kw«rr  Tlaiiatf  iia  Stappli«s 

ll«w  Goods       ractory  PHcea       Save  Freight 

CULL  &  WILUABfS  CO. 
ProTiaence,  E.  I. 


will  need  bees  or  supplies 
during  the  coming  season. 
We  can  save  you  money.  Our  catalog,  which 
is  free,  will  show  you.     Italian  queens,  fl.lO. 


f.  J. 


Stringham,  105  Park  Plaea,  if.  Y. 

AstariM,  OlM  0«v**  L.  I. 


Are  Your  Bees  Short  of  Stores? 

We  have  candy  in  large  paper  pie-plates 
just  right  for  late  winter  and  early  spring 

feeding.    Write  for  prices. 

We  carry  a  full  line  of  supplies  at  all  times. 

H.  H.  JKPSON 
1  Et  Prtentf  Eiraat  BOETON,  EIAEE. 


Beekeepers'  Supplies 


Our  1914  64-page  catalog 
ready  to  mail  you  free.  .  . 
Can  make  prompt  shipment 
of  regular-stock  goods,  as 
we  have  a  good  supply  of  The  A.  L  Root 
Co.'s  goods  on  hand.  Tlie  rush  season  will  soon 
be  on  hand.  Our  fk^ight  facilities  are  good. 
Small  packages  we  can  rush  through  by  parcel 
post.  Express  rates  are  much  lower  now  also. 
Let  us  quote  you.  Let  us  hear  fTom  you.  Bees- 
wax taken  in  exchange  for  supplies  or  cash. 

JOHN  NKBCL  A  SON  SUPPLY  00. 

High  Hill,  Niontflomary  Co.,  Nio. 


*QrtEf  Savtt  Yeu  Frt IgM' 


TOLEDO 


''QrlggtSavttYouFrtiglit' 


'Willi  four  carloads  of  new  goods  on  hand,  we  are  now  better  prepared  for  the  rush  than 
ever.     But  don't  wait  to  be  in  the  RUSH.     Send  your  order  in  now, 
and  have  the  goods  on  hand,  ready  for  use. 

New  llluEtrEtEd  OstElog  Ef  60  Peqee 

"We  want  one  in  every  beekeeper's  hands.     Send  postal  for  one  to-day.     It  is  free. 
WhilE-olEVEr  ExtrEOlEcl  HonEy  WEntEdi  eIeo  Beeewex 

in  exchange  for  supplies.     It  will  be  to  your  interest  to  get  in  touch  and  keep  in 


(.  a.  QiiioQS  a  oo.. 


touch  with  us. 


ae  NORTH  CRIK  STIIUT, 


TOLEDO.  OHIO 

Digitized  by  CODsTT 
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The  One  Subject  on  which  iij  TTlAJf  Q    QlT/^Tf ^^W  Q I** 

aU  Beekeepers  can  agree-  """     lj£j  ff  LO   O Jlj\^  1  IV^i^O: 

There  are  many  subjects  on  whicli  no  two  beekeepers  can  agree;  but  here  is  one  they  can  agree 

on.     They  all  acknowledge  that  Lewis  Sections  are  the  best  to  be  had — that  they  excel  in  quahty 

and  workmanship;  and  when  you  say  Quality  and  Workmanship  you  have  said  aU  there  is  to  be 

Baid  about  a  honey -section. 

Let  us  take  you  with  ua  through  the  difFeorent  operations  and  show  you  how  Lewis  Sections  are 

really  made. 

First  the  material,  which  is  the  best  Wisconsin  white  basswood  that  can  be  obtained,  is  bought  by 

an  experienced  buyer  by  the  carload — millions  oi  feet  of  it.     It  arrives  at  the  Lewis  factory  in  the 

board,  and  is  sorted  as  carefully  as  a  woman  picks  over  strawberries. 

The  best  boards  are  then  sent  on  their  buzzing  journejr  through  the  factory ;  fed  through  a  planer 

watched  over  by  a  veteran  in  the  business;  sawed  up  into  correct  thicknesses  and  lengths  and  run 

through  a  polisher,  the  sandpaper  polishing  both  ways  of  the  grain. 

Then  the  particular  work  commences.     Mere  is  where  the  intricate  machinery  gets  the  strips. 

rabbets  them,  scores  them,  dovetails  them,  and  then  the  finished  sections  are  packed  away.     But 

the  secret  is  here:  This  delicate  machinery  is  cared  for  like  a  trotting  horse.     The  Lewis  section 

foreman  has  been  watching  it,  caring  for  it,  keeping  it  right  for  the  past  thirty  years. 

He  Is  Still  on  the  Job  Making  Lewis  Sections  for  you. 

No  matter  what  Hives,  what  Frames,  what  Supers,  and  what  not  you  use, 
Insist  on  Lewis  Sections 

Every  crate  g<Mng  out  with  the  Lewis  name  means  something  to  you.     Here  is  what  one  of  our 

cuKtomers  has  just  written  us: 

"  We  have  been  using  the  G.  B.  Lewis  Company's  No.  1  Sections  for  several  years, 
and  have  a  few  of  other  makes,  but  find  the  Lewis  goods  the  best.  We  have  put  up 
about  30,000  sections  so  far  this  season,  and  have  not  found  one  section  in  the  lot 
that  was  not  perfect.  We  find  they  fold  perfectly,  and  hold  together  where  some  of 
the  other  makes  come  apart.  We  use  the  Rauchfuss  Combined  Section-Press  and 
^^oundation-Fastener  with  Dadant's  Foundation." 

G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  u^at«*«r^  Watertown,  Wis. 

Thirty  DUtrlbutliig  Houms.    .     S«nd  for  the  name  of  the  one  nearest  to  you. 


^W 


.  .^^  .?^  ^^'^  .■**^.  ^^^  > 


'C^Z^ 


Send  for  Our  Prices  on 

BEESWAX 

We  ■yare^paying  higher  prices  than  ever 

before  at  this  season.    WHY  ?     Because 

of  the  tremendous  demand  for 

Dadant's  Foundation 

Write  at  once.     .      We  will  quote  prices 
F.  O.  B.  here  or  F.  O.  B.  your  station. 
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EDITORIALS 


A   Broken  Arm   and    Hundreds    ot 

Stings  as  a  Result  of  dimbing  a 

Tree  for  a  Swarm 

In  addition  to  the  danger  of  losing  valu- 
able swarms  there  is  the  added  danger,  when 
one  is  obliged  to  climb  trees,  of  breaking  a 
leg  or  an  arm.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  queens  should  be  clipped. 

We  are  indebted  to  one  of  our  subscrib- 
ers, George  M.  Fetzer,  Allentown,  Pa.,  for 
a  clipping  describing  a  most  painful  acci- 
dent to  Frank  Coffin,  of  Slatington,  Pa. 

Mr.  Coffin  had  climbed  a  tree  for  a  swarm, 
and,  holding  himself  by  means  of  a  line- 
man's belt,  began  to  saw  off  the  limb  on 
which  the  swarm  had  clustered.  In  some 
way  his  arm  was  broken  as  the  limb  swung 
down ;  and  as  he  was  unable  to  free  himself 
so  as  to  get  to  the  ground  he  was  so  badly 
stung  that  he  had  to  be  taken  to  a  hospital. 


Destructive  Smelter  Smoke  in  and 
about  Denver ;  Hailstorms  in  other 
Parts  of  the  State ;  Prospects  Une- 
qualed.  However 

The  following  letter,  received  from  our 
Colorado  correspondent,  Mr.  Wesley  Foster, 
came  too  late  for  insertion  in  his  regular 
department;  but  it  is  of  such  great  impor- 
tance that  we  have  thought  best  to  place  it 
before  our  readers  in  the  editorial  columns. 

8MBLTBR   8M0KB   OR   CITY  SMOKB. 

Several  thonsand  colonies  of  bees  have  been  deci- 
mated by  some  undetermined  cause.  This  is  within 
fifteen  miles  of  Denver.  The  brood  is  not  affected, 
except  as  it  becomes  chilled  or  starved  from  the  lack 
of  care  and  warmth.  The  gre&i  majority  of  the  hives 
have  but  a  small  number  of  bees  in  them — less  than 
one  month  ago.  Some  of  the  colonies  may  build  up. 
bat  there  will  be  little  surplus  from  them  unless 
there  is  a  good  late  flow. 

The  strongest  colonies  are  affected  the  worst,  and 
-vreak  colonies  with  pollen  carried  over  from  last 
year  are  not  a/fected  seriously.  This  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  must  be  something  which  poisons 
the  pollen.  Smelter  smoke  and  probably  ordinary 
city  coal  smoke  will  do  this.  The  sulphur  deposit 
from  the  smoke  may  fall  upon  and  mingle  with  the 
IK>Uen  to  cause  the  trouble.     There  ie  nothing  that 


can  be  done  that  is  known  so  far.  The  malady  affects 
the  bees  north  and  west  of  Denver  for  fifteen  miles, 
and  east  and  south  for  eight  or  ten  miles.  This 
trouble  has  visited  the  vicinity  of  Denver  before, 
and  also  has  wiped  out  large  numbers  of  bees  around 
Pueblo. 

This,  if  it  comes  upon  us  often  enough,  will  play 
havoc  with  city  beekeeping,  and  suburban  beekeeping 
for  that  matter.  Beekeepers  will  have  to  remain 
strictly  "  rural "  to  avoid  smoke. 

This  bad  report  from  Denver  and  vicinity  will 
hardly  affect  the  crop  in  Colorado  greatly;  but  there 
have  been  destructive  hailstorms  in  the  Arkansas 
Valley  in  the  past  two  days.  Five  inches  of  hail 
fell  at  Colorado  Springs,  and  a  very  destructive 
storm  visited  the  west  end  of  Prowers  County.  I 
will  inform  you  later  of  its  severity.  Prospects  are 
simply  unequaled  in  some  parts  of  Colorado. 


The  New  Ruling  in  Regard  to  Label- 
ing Food  Products 

Our  readers  will  remember,  perhaps,  see- 
ing on  labels  covering  many  of  the  princi- 
pal food  products  on  the  market  the  words, 
"Guaranteed  under  the  pure  food  and  drugs 
act  of  June  30,  1906.  Serial  No.  — .  But 
it  now  appears  that  certain  unscrupulous 
manufacturers  are  trying  to  make  it  appear 
that  when  the  Government  gave  them  a  serial 
number  it  thereby  put  its  seal  of  approval 
on  their  products.  All  this  serial  number 
signifies  is  that  the  manufacturer  has  agreed 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this 
food  act.  While  he  may  comply  strictly 
with  the  letter  of  the  law,  his  product  may 
be  of  very  poor  quality,  and  the  guarantee 
clause  has  made  it  appear  as  if  the  Govern- 
ment said  they  were  all  right.  The  Govern- 
ment has  now  amended  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations in  such  a  way  that  after  May  1,  915, 
the  words  "Guaranteed  under  the  pure  food 
and  drugs  act  of  June  30,  1906,  serial  No. 
— ,"  shall  no  longer  be  used.  But  a  manu- 
facturer has  a  right  to  guarantee  on  his  bill 
of  sale,  invoice,  bill  of  lading,  or  other 
schedule  that  the  article  is  pure  in  accord- 
ance with  the  pure  food  and  drugs  act. 

Those  who  are  using  honey-labels  with  a 
guarantee  clause,  as  before  mentioned,  will 
please  take  notice.    To  be  on  the  safe  side 
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all  new  labels  should  be  printed  with  the 
guarantee  eliminated  from  now  on  to  make 
sure  that  there  will  be  none  left  by  May  of 
next  year. 

Safe  Arrival  of  the  Second  Load  of 

Bees  at  Medina;  Robbing  at  our 

Home  Yard 

The  second  car  of  bees  arrived  here  in 
splendid  condition,  notwithstanding  it  has 
been  very  hot  for  a  couple  of  days  back, 
and  that  at  the  hour  of  arrival  the  mercury 
hovered  close  to  90  in  the  shade.  To  make 
matters  still  worse,  the  honey-house  door 
had  been  left  open  on  the  Sunday  previous, 
and  the  bees,  already  in  the  yard,  found  it 
very  convenient  to  help  themselves  to  honey 
in  the  combs.  They  were,  indeed,  doing  a 
land-ofifice  business  when  they  were  discov- 
ered. The  next  day  was  the  day  when  the 
bees  were  to  arrive,  and  we  were  exceeding- 
ly apprehensive  as  to  what  the  result  would 
be  when  the  car  should  be  unloaded,  espe- 
cially if  there  were  any  melted  or  broken- 
down  combs.  As  the  mercury  remained 
high,  and  the  hour  for  the  arrival  of  the 
bees  drew  near,  we  became  still  more  appre- 
hensive. In  the  mean  time  robbers  had 
pounced  on  some  weak  nuclei;  and,  besides 
this,  there  was  the  characteristic  hum  of 
robbing  that  is  any  thing  but  pleasant  to 
the  beekeeper. 

A  platform  had  been  built  up  at  one 
corner  of  the  home  yard,  close  to  a  siding 
where  the  bees  were  to  be  unloaded.  All 
hands  had  been  notified  to  be  ready.  The 
automobile  truck  and  our  big  team  were  to 
be  on  hand  in  due  time.  The  weather  be- 
came hotter  and  more  sultry,  and  the  rob- 
bers were  as  mean  as  we  had  ever  known 
them  in  Medina. 

In  this  connection  perhaps  we  ought  to 
say  that  we  always  particularly  stipulate, 
when  we  hire  men  for  the  beeyards,  that 
they  be  careful  to  guard  against  robbing; 
for  a  boy  or  man  who  allows  robbing  to  get 
started  spoils  his  chance  of  getting  an  in- 
crease in  wages,  even  if  he  does  not  lose  his 
job  altogether.  Well,  when  one  of  our  edi- 
torial force  hived  a  swarm  on  Sunday,  and 
left  the  door  of  the  honey-house  open,  the 
joke  was  on  us.  We  told  the  boys  it  was 
a  good  thing  that  they  had  the  laugh  on  us. 

Soon  we  heard  the  toot  of  the  approach- 
ing locomotive,  and  our  heart  sank  within 
us.  Our  Mr.  Calvert  suggested,  "  Why  not 
unload  the  bees  in  the  basement  of  the  big 
warehouse?  "  Capital  idea!  Why  didn't  we 
think  of  it  before?  We  immediately  got  in 
touch  with  our  local  railroad  agent  over  the 
phone.     We  told  him  we  wanted  that  ca;r 


switched  down  to  the  warehouse.  The  be- 
fore-mentioned basement  is  cool,  and  even 
on  the  hottest  days  it  maintains  a  tempera- 
ture not  above  65.  Soon  the  train  came 
thundering  in.  The  car  was  put  in  plaee, 
and  then  a  gang  of  men  began  work,  forr^ 
not  a  minute  was  to  be  lost.  In  the  space  ^^ 
of  an  hour  we  had  the  car  unloaded  in  a 
cool  basement,  secure  from  robbers,  and 
two  loads  of  bees  on  the  way  to  the  oat- 
yards.  A  third  load  was  sent  off  before 
dark;  and  by  nightfall  we  had  nearly  100 
colonies  located. 

The  baBement  is  so  nice  and  cool  that  the 
bees  at  this  writing,  8  A.  M.,  May  26,  are 
perfectly  quiet,  and  the  automobile  truck  is 
moving  the  bees  to  the  outyard,  30  colonies 
at  a  time.  We  shall  have  all  the  bees  placed 
by  noon. 

The  weather  was  so  extremely  warm  on 
this  trip  that  our  Mr.  Jack  Deyell  actually 
gave  the  bees  five  barrels  of  water,  and  not 
a  colony  has  been  lost  so  far,  and  the  aver- 
age bottom  screen  does  not  have  a  hundred 
bees  on  it — sometimes  not  more  than  a  doz- 
en. The  most  that  any  has  had  is  a  doable 
handful  from  two  or  three  colonies.  Where 
such  loss  occurred  at  all,  it  was  evident 
there  were  too  many  bees  to  the  hive. 

We  feel  now  that  the  next  two  ears  can 
not  come  through  under  worse  conditions. 
There  is  not  a  single  comb,  so  far  as  we 
know,  that  was  broken  down  on  this  trip. 
We  assume  we  shall  be  able  to  do  still  better 
on  the  next  two  carloads  that  are  yet  to 
come,  for  conditions  can  scarcely  be  worse. 
The  last  two  started  to-day,  and  will  arrive  . 
in  Medina,  probably,  on  the  first  of  June. 

The  secret  of  moving  bees  successfully  is 
in  having  strong  staging  so  as  to  provide 
plenty  of  air  space  at  the  top  and  bottom 
screens  of  the  hive,  not  too  many  bees  to  the 
hive,  and  plenty  of  water  en  route.  Our 
first  carload  of  bees  came  when  the  weather 
was  cool,  and  required  only  two  barrels  of 
water.  The  second  car  came  when  the 
weather  was  extremely  warm,  and  took  five 
barrels  of  water. 


Our  Cover  Picture 

Our  cover  picture  for  this  issue,  as  men- 
tioned on  page  413,  shows  a  boatload  of 
three-frame  nuclei  on  the  way  from  Rand- 
let  t's  Landing,  Fla.,  where  most  of  our  bees 
were  located,  to  the  nucleus  yard  five  miles 
above.  Before  moving  the  bees  north  we 
formed  500  nuclei,  50  at  a  time,  and  took 
them  five  miles  up  the  river,  from  which 
point  they  were  to  be  picked  up  by  the  big 
boat  on  the  way  to  Bainbridge  when  the 
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shipments  back  (o  Medina  ^ere  beg^un. 
Som<3  may  wonder  why  we  moved  them  so 
lar  away,  as  it  is  necessary  to  have  them 
located  only  far  enough  away  so  that  they 
will  not  attempt  to  return  to  their  old  en- 
trances. The  reason  for  moving  them  so 
far  was  that  along  the  Apalachicola  River 
the  banks  are  low  and  the  ground  swampy 
in  many  places,  and  it  would  be  unwise  to 
locate  bees  anywhere  at  random  without 
building  platforms  to  get  them  above  high- 
water  mark.  The  nucleus  yard  is  located  at 
Fort  Qadsky,  one  of  the  few  places  where 
the  bank  is  high. 

It  is  surprising  what  a  large  load  one  of 
these  small  launches  will  carry.  The  hives 
can  be  piled  on  the  bow  and  stern,  and 
when  the  interior  is  filled  up  and  also  the 
roof  above,  considerable  of  a  load  (twenty- 
five  to  thirty  hives)  can  be  moved  at  once. 
We  were  able  to  carry  fifty  or  sixty  of  these 
three- frame  nucleus  hives  at  a  time. 

Since  there  is  very  little  jar,  there  is  no 
need  of  fastening  the  covers,  and  the  en- 
trances are  quickly  closed  with  a  V-shaped 
screen  pushed  in  without  tacks. 


Where  to  Locate  Outyards 

As  this  number  is  devoted  to  the  subject 
of  moving  bees,  the  matter  of  locating  yards 
is  so  closely  connected  with  it  that  a  few 
words  on  the  subject  will  not  come  amiss, 
even  though  they  may  savor  somewhat  of  a 
repetition  of  former  statements. 

First,  as  far  as  possible  apiaries  should 
be  located  on  a  stone  or  gravel  road  to 
avoid  mud  in  wet  weather.  While  a  team 
can  draw  bees  and  supplies  over  bad  roads, 
a  large  amount  of  time  is  consumed;  wher- 
as  with  good  roads  better  time  can  be  made, 
especially  if  the  automobile  truck  is  used. 

Second,  the  yard  should  be  located  where 
moderate  shade  can  be  secured,  remote  from 
the  general  highway,  and  not  next  to  or 
adjoining  a  cultivated  field.  A  young  ap- 
ple-orchard, surrounded  by  pasture,  with  a 
driveway  leading  up  to  it  from  the  road, 
makes  an  ideal  place. 

.Third,  the  yard  should  be  located  two  or 
three  miles  from  any  other  yard  to  get  the 
best  results;  and  sometimes  it  will  be  nec- 
essary, on  account  of  conditions,  to  put 
them  as  close  as  a  mile  and  a  half  apart, 
and  sometimes  five  miles. 

Fourth,  locate  the  yard  on  the  farm  of 
some  man  well  known  to  you — a  friend  if 
possible,  but  always  one  who  is  broad-mind- 
ed enough  to  know  that  bees  are  a  great 
benefit  to  some  kinds  of  farm  crops,  espe- 
cially the  l^^umes,  and  all  fruit-orchards. 
Never  locate  on  the  farm  of  a  narrow-mind- 


ed, close-fisted  man,  and  one  hard  to  get 
along  with.  Bees  may  sometimes  be  a  little 
cross.  Their  fiight  may  encounter  the  path- 
way of  teams  or  stock.  Bees  may,  when 
short  of  natural  pollen,  makes  themselves  a 
general  nuisance  around  the  feed-boxes  of 
stock.  A  narrow-minded,  crusty  sort  of 
chap  will  make  no  end  of  trouble;  whereas 
an  up-to-date  farmer  will  be  willing  to  put 
up  with  some  inconveniences  for  the  sake  of 
the  benefit  the  bees  may  be  to  him.  It  is 
very  seldom  that  bees  make  any  trouble 
whatever ;  and  to  avoid  difficulty  it  is  best  to 
locate  the  beeyard  a  little  back  from  the 
roadway,  and  from  the  house  and  farm 
buildings. 

Avoid  a  clump  of  woods  that  leave  only 
narrow  openings  in  places  for  the  bees  to 
enter.  Returning  bees  want  a  clear  wide 
space  for  entrance  into  a  grove.  If  these 
openings  are  contracted  they  will  concen- 
trate their  flight  in  places,  with  the  result 
that  there  will  be  thousands  of  bees  flying 
back  and  forth  at  these  concentrated  points. 
If  teams  or  cattle  get  into  these  lines  of 
flight  they  may  be  stung.  Apiaries  should 
be  located  so  that  the  bees  may  have  a  free 
and  unobstructed  entrance  to  the  yard  from 
all  points  of  the  compass.  A  piece  of  high 
ground  is  better  than  low  ground,  both  on 
account  of  danger  of  floods  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  and  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the 
flight  of  the  bees  will  be  above  teams  or 
stock  on  lower  ground.  Orchards  are  usu- 
ally located  on  high  gi'ound  to  avoid  frost. 
As  bees  are  a  direct  benefit  to  the  orchard, 
locations  in  such  places  are  desirable  in 
every  way. 

Lastly,  avoid  a  location  next  to  a  railroad 
track.  We  had  one  such  location,  and 
maintained  it  for  a  couple  of  years;  but  we 
were  compelled  to  abandon  it  on  account  of 
fire  from  cinders  lodging  in  the  grass.  We 
had  two  colonies  burned  up,  and  it  is  a 
wonder  that  the  whole  yard  was  not  burned 
out.. 

Where  one  does  not  own  an  automobile 
it  is  desirable  to  locate  the  yards  along 
trolley  lines,  so  a  man  can,  for  a  nickel  or 
a  dime,  go  to  his  yards  at  very  little  ex- 
pense. 

That  Trainload   of  Bees    en    route 
(rom  Florida  to  Ohio 

On  page  363  of  our  last  issue  we  stated 
that  we  hoped  to  make  an  increase  of  four 
carloads  of  bees  from  one,  and  we  have; 
but  as  the  weather  was  very  unfavorable, 
practically  all  of  that  increase  was  made 
since  the  first  of  Febniary,  and  the  greater 
part  of  it  since  the  first  of  March.  Mr. 
Marchant  did  not  have  a  full  carload  when 
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he  arrived  at  Apalachieola  last  November. 
A  blizzard  of  snow  came  on  in  Medina  just 
about  as  we  shut  the  bees  up  Nov.  19,  as 
has  been  explained  elsewhere.  They  lay  in 
the  snow  for  some  four  or  five  days,  and  a 
couple  more  days  in  our  warehouse.  All 
told  they  were  confined  for  two  weeks.  The 
cold  blizzard  in'  the  North  was  followed  by 
a  hot  spell  in  the  South,  and  the  poor  bees 
were  compelled  to  go  from  one  extreme  to 
the  other.  The  loss  on  the  first  car  down 
was  nearly  25  colonies  out  of  the  300,  so  the 
increase  was  made  up  practically  from  275. 
Only  a  few  of  the  entire  number  were  fair 
colonies.  Practically  a  majority  of  them 
were  four  and  five  frame  nuclei.  When  the 
cold  weather  of  February  and  March  came 
on,  it  seemed  very  improbable  that  much  of 
an  increase  could  be  made.  No  wonder  Mr. 
Marchant  had  the  "  blues."  But  a  good 
flow  from  black  tupelo  and  better  weather 
conditions  helped  much.  He  felt  that  he 
must  succeed,  and  did  to  the  extent  of 
making  275  weak  colonies  into  800  fair 
colonies  and  500  three-frame  nuclei.  This 
would  make  the  equivalent  of  nearly  1000 
colonies  all  told.  Mr.  Marchant  had  figured 
on  bringing  back  three  carloads  from  the 
one,  and  in  securing  enough  honey  to  pay 
the  freight.  He  not  only  did  this  in  a  bad 
year,  but  actually  made  an  increase  of  four 
carloads  and  secured  enough  honey  to  pay 
the  freight  down  and  back  on  the  bees.  He 
did  not,  however,  rear  any  queens.  These 
were  furnished  him  by  his  father. 

The  first  car  started  north  on  the  8th  of 
May,  and  arrived  in  Medina  on  the  13th  in 
splendid  condition.  There  were  only  about 
five  combs  broken  down,  and  they  were  old 
ones.  All  the  new  combs  had  been  extracted 
down  until  there  was  very  little  honey  left 
in  them,  or  just  about  enough  to  carry  the 
bees  through  to  Medina.  The  loss  of  bees 
was  almost  insignificant,  or  about  two 
pounds  out  of  twenty  colonies. 

Vv'eather  conditions  were  favorable.  The 
next  carload  of  bees  started  on  the  19th, 
and  will  arrive  in  Medina  on  Monday  after- 
noon the  25th.  But  the  weather  is  extremely 
warm  at  this  writing,  May  20;  and  if  the 
second  car  comes  in  as  good  condition  as 
the  first,  we  shall  be  very  happy.  The  hot 
weather  will  mean,  of  course,  that  Mr. 
Deyell,  who  comes  with  the  second  car,  will 
have  to  wet  down  his  bees  much  oftener. 
This  will  be  accomplished  as  explained  else- 
where in  this  issue.  The  last  two  cars  will 
start  either  on  the  2Gth  or  29th.  There  will 
be  one  man  to  each  car,  but  they  will  move 
together.  If  we  can  get  through  the  last 
three  carloads  as  well  as  we  did  the  first,  we 
shall  consider  our  experiments  a  big  suc- 


cess. In  the  mean  time  we  are  awaiting 
them  with  some  anxiety ;  for  no  one  can  teU 
what  extremely  hot  weather  will  do. 

As  previously  explained,  we  loaded  the 
first  car  as  near  the  locomotive  as  we  could 
in  order  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  ^ 
suffocating  gases  from  the  engine  in  going  ^ 
through  tunnels;  but  in  doing  this  small 
cinders  were  scattered  all  over  the  hives  and 
throughout  the  car  of  bees.  A  large  portion 
of  the  cinders  sifted  through  the  wire  cloth 
and  down  into  the  combs.  When  we  exam- 
ined some  of  the  hives  after  being  unloaded 
we  found  the  cells  were  filled  with  hundreds 
of  little  black  cinders.  Whether  the  bees 
would  remove  them  was  the  question.  A 
few  days  afterward  we  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  bees  taking  the  cinders  out  and 
depositing  them  on  the  bottom-boards.  At 
first  we  were  inclined  to  wire  Mr.  Marchant 
to  put  the  remaining  cars  of  bees  at  the  rear 
end  of  the  train ;  but  we  have  since  conclud- 
ed that  the  front  end  is  all  right  after  all. 

IMPORTANT    REQUISITES    FOR    MOVING    A    CAR 
OF  BEES. 

In  moving  bees  in  car  lots  it  is  very 
important  to  have  all  arrangements  made  in 
advance.  The  first  thing  to  settle  is  the 
route.  This  should  be  carefully  studied  in 
order  to  get  through  freights  and  direct 
connection  from  one  road  to  another.  To 
do  this  it  requires  considerable  correspon- 
dence with  the  railroad  companies.  It  is  not 
always  the  shortest  cut  that  will  make  the 
quickest  delivery.  Sometimes  it  happens 
that  a  little  out-of-the-way  route  with 
through  or  fast  freights  and  good  connec- 
tions will  be  much  quicker  than  a  more 
direct  route  with  poor  connections.  The 
bees  will  keep  quiet  as  long  as  the  train  is 
moving;  but  if  the  car  is  left  standing  in  a 
railroad  yard  for  24  hours  during  hot 
weather  they  may  cause  serious  trouble  and 
loss.  When  the  car  is  on  the  way  fresh  air 
will,  of  course,  circulate  over  the  hives. 

The  combs  must  not  be  heavy  with  honey 
and  the  cx)lonies  must  not  be  strong.  A 
strong  colony  is  almost  sure  to  die  before  it 
reaches  destination.  ^ 

It  is  also  very  important  to  get  an  agreed     ^ 
freight  rate  from  the  point  of  starting  to 
destination.     Without   this   there   may  be 
overcharges  and  no  end  of  trouble. 

A  special  car  of  suitable  size  and  lumber 
for  platforms  must  be  ordered  before  the 
bees  start.  Do  not  attempt  to  shut  the  bees 
up  until  a  car  is  secured  and  on  the  siding. 
Next,  have  your  carpenters  engaged  to  pat 
your  platform  or  staging  inside  of  the  car. 
Nothing  less  than  two  by  four  stuff  hoUed 
together  should  be  used. 
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Speaking  of  lining  up  against  the  saloon, 

the  question  is  asked,  p.  400,  "  Will  the  old 

parties   dare   line   up?"     Good   question. 

Alere's  another :  "  Will  Christian  men  dare 

^ine  up  against  the  old  parties  if  the  old 

parties  don't  line  up  against  the  saloon  f  " 

A  House-Greiner  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  "  early-raised  queens  "  occurs  on  page 
387.  Queens  reared  by  my  bees  before  clover 
bloom  have  nearly  always  proved  a  disap- 
pointment; but  since  dandelions  have  be- 
come so  abundant  there  have  been  more  suc- 
cesses. Just  possibly  the  Greiner  bees  may 
have  a  better  chance  for  early  rearing  than 
the  House  bees. 

Opposers  of  woman  suffrage  have  ob- 
jected that,  if  women  had  the  vote,  they 
would  vote  just  the  same  as  the  men.  Illi- 
nois women  refuted  that  fallacy  April  7. 
Their  vote  closed  a  lot  of  saloons  that  the 
male  vote  would  have  loft  open,  and  made 
dry  some  of  the  larger  cities  such  as  Elgin. 
[Late  reports  show  that  women's  votes 
made  it  possible  to  put  out  something  over 
a  thousand  saloons  in  Illinois.  Speed  the 
day  when  the  women  in  all  the  States  can 
vote. — Ed.] 

M.  F.  Markle  tells  me  that  Jews  are 
great  honey-users.  They  make  a  specialty 
of  certain  cakes  or  cookies  made  with  honey 
because  of  their  keeping  qualities.  In  gen- 
eral they  prefer  candied  honey  for  table 
use.  [The  Jews  are  certainly  very  fond  of 
honey.  They  dispose  of  large  quantities  of 
honey  granulated  in  the  comb,  while  other 
peoples  regard  it  with  suspicion  and  will 
not  touch  it.  The  Jews  have  taught  us 
thrift  and  finance,  and  perhaps  they  can 
teach  us  something  about  eating  granulated 
comb  honey.    It  is  really  fine  eating. — Ed.] 

The  Country  Gentleman,  p.  838,  has  a 
full  page  on  fighting  insect  enemies,  in 
which  the  sole  reference  to  bees  is  in  this 
sentence :  "  Do  not  spray  trees  or  plants 
while  in  blossom,  because  of  endangering 

•  the  lives  of  visiting  bees."  But  that  single 
sentence  is  magnified  many  times  by  a  sub- 
head :  "  Have  a  Care  for  the  Bees."  This 
goes  to  show  that  intelligent  horticultural 
editors  are  awake  to  the  importance  of 
bees;  and  a  plea  from  one  of  them  is  worth 
more  than  a  plea  from  all  the  bee-editors  on 
the  continent.  [Our  fruit  journals  and  agri- 
cultural papers  are  now  very  strong  against 
spraying  trees  while  in  bloom.  As  we  have 
before  mentioned  in  these  columns,  the 
f ruit-growei  s  are  waking  up  to  the  impor- 
tance of  having  bees  pollinate  their  trees; 


and  they  are  letting  the  fact  be  known  by 
asking  local  beekeepers  to  put  bees  on  their 
places. — Ed.] 

F.  Greiner,  you're  dead  right  in  that 
good  article,  p.  386,  that  there  is  no  better 
time  to  rear  queens  than  swarming  time,  a 
time  selected  by  Nature.  But  isn't  super- 
seding time  just  as  natural?  Please  remem- 
ber that  in  the  natural  course  every  queen 
is  superseded,  and  that  by  the  bees.  With 
me,  at  least  (and  I  suspect  other  bees  are 
like  mine)  that  superseding  practically  al- 
ways takes  place  after  swarming  time  is  all 
over.  [In  this  connection  we  venture  the 
statement  that  an  experienced  queen-breeder 
who  understands  the  art  of  feeding — that  is, 
of  stimulating — can  rear  just  as  good  queens 
out  of  season  as  during  the  swarming  or 
supersedure  impulse.  Said  an  experienced 
queen-breeder  who  has  raised  thousands  and 
thousands  of  queens,  "  I  prefer  to  have  no 
honey  coming  in ;  then  I  have  all  the  condi- 
tions under  my  control;  and  knowing  those 
conditions  I  produce  the  best  of  queens." 
And  we  believe  he  is  right.  But  the  average 
queens  raised  by  the  average  person  will 
not  be  equal  to  those  raised  under  natural 
impulses. — Ed.] 

Following  the  announcement  of  the  Chi- 
cago Record-Herald  of  its  ban  on  liquor 
advertisements,  columns  have  been  occupied 
with  endorsement  and  rejoicing  from  men, 
women,  and  organizations  of  all  sorts.  On 
the  other  side  appears  a  defense  of  the 
liquor  business,  occupying  a  column  and  a 
half,  by  the  president  of  the  leading  high- 
class  (  ?)  liquor  firm  of  Chicago.  The  great- 
er part  of  it  is  occupied  with  a  plea  for 
compensation  from  government  in  case  the 
business  is  closed  up — clear  proof  that  the 
closing  up  is  expected;  and  when  those  high 
in  the  councils  of  the  liquor  power  expect 
the  end  it  cannot  be  so  very  far  away.  [If 
some  of  the  temperance  people  would  take 
pains  to  write  a  courteous  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  daily  that  comes  to  their  home, 
protesting  against  the  liquor  advertisements, 
and  calling  attention  to  the  papers  that  have 
already  dropped  them,  it  would  have  a  tell- 
ing effect.  It  is  because  Christian  people 
and  temperance  folks  generally  do  not  take 
advantage  of  the  power  that  lies  in  their 
hands  that  these  liquor  advertisements  con- 
tinue. If  an  editor  receives  a  dozen  letters 
a  week  from  his  temperance  subscribers, 
and  if  he  has  100,000  names  on  his  list  he 
would  begin  to  think  something  would  hap- 
pen if  he  did  not  eliminate  the  offending 
advertising. — Ed.] 
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Beekeeping  Among  the  Rockies 


Wesley  Foster,  Boulder,  Colorado. 


THE  LOCAL  MARKET. 

The  local  market  has  quite  a  supply  of 
comb  and  extracted  honey  still  on  hand,  and 
some  will  undoubtedly  be  carried  over.  The 
comb  honey  has  not  showed  any  appreciable 
signs  of  granulation.  No.  1  and  fancy  comb 
honey  are  retailing  now  at  10  cents  in  most 
of  the  stores.  No.  2  honey  sells  for  8  1-3 
cents,  but  this  is  somewhat  under  weight. 
The  grocers  are  selling  the  comb  honey  for 
about  what  the  honey  cost  them  in  trade,  or 
a  little  less.  •  •  • 

WHY  SWARMS  GO  TO  THE  HHiLS. 

Why  issuing  swarms  almost  invariably  go 
to  the  foothills  has  been  a  question  for 
which  I  have  not  had  a  satisfactory  answer. 
This  is  true  of  nearly  all  the  apiaries  located 
from  one  to  eight  or  ten  miles  of  the  foot- 
hills. Do  the  bees  see  the  mountains  and 
instinctively  go  toward  them,  or  do  they 
make  toward  the  hills  because  the  early 
spring  pollen  and  nectar  come  from  themt 
The  foothills  do  not  furnish  any  thing  like 
the  satisfactory  pasturage  throughout  the 
season  that  is  to  be  had  from  the  alfalfa- 
fields,  but  perhaps  the  bees  size  up  the  situ- 
ation by  the  early  indications. 

•  •  • 

WE  WANT  IT  DRY. 

The  editor,  in  the  May  1st  issue,  says  that 
the  Weather  Bureau  reports  that  an  ex- 
tremely wet  season  is  likely  to  be  followed 
by  a  dry  one.  We  have  had  the  wet  season 
here,  and  we  hope  that  this  season  will  be 
hot  and  dry.  Of  course,  we  shall  not  hope 
it  will  be  dry  in  the  East.  But  it  is  this 
way:  Up  in  our  mountains  are  millions  of 
tons  of  frozen  and  packed  snow — ^ice  is 
really  what  much  of  it  is.  The  "woods" 
are  full  of  it  up  near  the  timber-line,  and 
much  of  this  wUl  not  melt  and  come  down 
to  furnish  water  for  irrigation  unless  we 
have  hot,  dry  weather  in  July  and  August. 
We  generally  like  to  have  one  or  two  good 
rains  in  July  and  August;  but  it  so  often 
turns  cold  after  a  rain  that  we  do  not  wish 
for  much  rain  in  Colorado. 

•  •  • 

PROSPECTS  UP  TO  DATE. 

To  date,  May  9,  we  have  had  something 
over  seven  inches  of  precipitation  since 
January  1 — over  two  inches  above  normal. 
Apple  orchards  are  just  coming  into  bloom, 
and  dandelions  have  been  furnishing  nectar 
for  about  a  week.  Some  of  our  colonies  have 
made  preparations  for  swarming,  and  we 
are   bound  to   have   some  swarms   during 


fruit-bloom.  Two  weeks  more  and  the  dan- 
ger of  alfalfa  being  frozen  back  will  be^^ 
over.  If  we  have  no  freeze,  alfalfa  «hould^p 
be  in  bloom  by  the  first  week  in  June.  Extra 
supers  of  drawn  combs  have  been  put  on 
thirty  or  more  colonies,  and  another  week 
will  see  more  than  one  hundred  more  go  on. 
Colonies  are  at  least  25  per  cent  strongior 
at  this  date  than  last  year;  but  I  thi^k  there 
is  less  honey  in  the  hives. 

•  •  • 

CELLAR  WINTERING  IN  THE  WEST. 

I  have  received  several  favorable  reports 
from  Colorado  and  Wyoming  of  bees  win- 
tering very  successfully  in  cellars.  We  have 
very  changeable  winter  weather  in  the  int^r- 
mountain  regions,  and  it  would  not  surprise 
me  to  see  cellar  wintering  receive  quite  an 
impetus  in  the  next  ten  years.  There  is  one 
thing  that  augurs  well  for  it,  and  that  is 
that  it  is  easy  to  keep  cellars  dry  in  most 
places.  The  most  serious  trouble  I  would 
think  would  be  in  keeping  the  cellar  cool 
enough  during  some  of  the  warm  weather 
we  have  some  winters. 

•  •  • 

WHEN  IS  A  COLONY  INSPECTEDt 

That  report  of  apiary  inspection  in  Ari- 
zona brings  up  again  the  question  of  what 
constitutes  the  inspection  of  a  colony  of 
bees.  To  me  it  seems  that  the  inspection 
should  be  thorough  enough  so  that  any  dis- 
cernible evidences  of  foul  brood  will  be 
found.  I  consider  that  an  examination  of 
all  the  combs  with  brood  in  them,  and  all 
the  empty  brood-combs  for  the  dried  scales, 
constitutes  a  thorough  inspection.  With  the 
small  amount  of  money  available  in  most 
States  for  apiary  inspection  I  do  not  think 
it  advisable  to  inspect  every  hive  in  an 
apiary  unless  there  is  disease  found  there  or 
unless  there  is  considerable  disease  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  competence  and  abiUty 
of  the  owner  will  be  a  factor  too.  It  is  not 
right  for  the  intelligent  beekeepers  to  de-  ^ 
mand  the  inspection  of  all  their  bees  each  ^ 
year  by  the  inspector.  I  have  been  called 
upon  to  inspect  an  apiary,  and  instructed 
to  bring  along  scissors  to  clip  the  queens. 
It  is  possible  to  inspect  100  colonies  a  day 
if  they  are  located  in  large  apiaries.  I  in- 
spected 140  colonic  one  day,  but  the  owner 
worked  with  me,  removing  cover,  cloth^  and 
follower-board,  and  replacing  them  when  I 
was  through.  The  average  number  of  colo- 
nies inspected  in  a  day  by  the  inspectors  in 
Colorado  would  probably  be  35  to  50. 
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BEEKEEPING  IN   CALIFORNIA 

P.  CL  Chadwick,  Redlands,  Cal. 


March  borrowed   some   fine   days   from 

(April,  and  in  return  gave  April  some  of  her 
own  kind.  The  past  two  weeks  have  not 
been  weather  that  makes  the  beeman  glad, 
and  the  week  now  ending  (April  30)  has 
been  one  that  would  try  the  patience  of  Job 
had  he  been  a  beekeeper.  Think  of  the 
maximum  temperature  on  April  29  being 
only  50  degrees!  There  has  been  a  great 
storm  on  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State, 
one  of  unusual  note,  in  that  the  rainfall  in 
the  interior  foothill  region  was  very  heavy, 
reaching  a  total  of  2^  inches  in  the  San 
Bemar^no  Valley,  gradually  becoming  lees 
until  in  the  coast  region  it  amounted  to 
nothing.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
quantity  of  honey  from  the  button  sage  will 
be  less  than  it  would  have  been  had  the 
weather  continued  fair.  That  the  flow  from 
the  white  sage,  buckwheat,  and  later-bloom- 
ing plants  will  be  materially  increased  in 
this  section  seems  probable,  the  ground  be- 
ing thoroughly  soaked  to  a  good  depth.  The 
blooming  period  of  the  button  sage  may  be 
prolonged,  but  it  has  only  a  short  time  long- 
er to  bloom  at  best. 

•  •  • 

Referring  to  the  editorial,  page  281,  April 
15,  "  More  expensive  to  winter  bees  in  the 
South  than  in  the  North,"  I  think  that  there 
is  food  for  thought  on  this  subject,  and  our 
California  beekeepers  can  study  it  with 
profit — not  alone  the  exact  text,  but  also  the 
quantity  of  stores  necessary  to  keep  colo- 
nies in  good  condition  through  the  winter 
with  an  additional  amount  sufiScfent  to  tide 
them  over  through  the  seasons  of  dearth. 
For  such  seasons  come,  and  invariably  they 
spell  disaster  to  many  of  our  beemen  be- 
cause they  provide  only  for  the  winter. 
These  seasons  of  extreme  dearth  are  nearly 
always  followed  by  a  good  honey-flow  when 
the  bees  are  apt  to  be  in  the  worst  shape  to 
gather  it.  That  is  the  condition  that  pre- 
vails in  California  to-day — ^a  good  honey- 
flow  and  a  small  amount  of  bees  to  gather  it. 

There  are  so  many  reasons  why  plenty  of 
stores  should  be  left  on  the  hive  that  I  will 
not  attempt  to  discuss  them  all ;  but  the  fact 
remains  that,  of  all  things  that  cause  the 
heavy  loss  of  colonies  during  seasons  of 
dearth,  the  influence  of  lack  of  stores  is  the 
chief  cause.  Mr.  0.  0.  Poppleton  is  quoted 
in  the  above-mentioned  editorial  as  saying, 
"  My  problem  is  not  so  much  to  encourage 
brood-rearing  as  to  keep  it  down."  In  this 
respect  we  differ  to  some  extent,  for  the 
problem  with  us  is  generally  to  induce  suf- 


ficient breeding  in  the  autumn  to  supply 
young  bees  to  give  the  bees  a  good  start  in 
the  spring,  before  they  are  worn  out  by  age. 
Plenty  of  stores  are  advisable  under  almost 
all  conditions  in  which  the  rearing  of  brood 
figures.  I  have  followed  closely  the  condi- 
tion of  stores  of  my  colonies  through  the 
winter  of  1912,  and  on  down  the  long  dry 
summer,  following  with  an  eye  to  ascertain 
the  condition  of  the  colonies  that  give  the 
best  account  of  themselves.  Invariably  I 
find  that  the  colony  having  the  greatest 
amount  of  stores  is  the  one  to  respond  most 
quickly  to  the  influence  of  some  pollen-pro- 
ducing plant  that  came  into  bloom  without 
nectar.  To  my  notion  pollen  is  the  greatest 
breeding  stimulant  of  all.  Yet  pollen  alone 
in  time  of  a  dearth  is  not  sufficient  to  induce 
breeding  if  there  is  a  shortage  of  old  honey. 
With  an  ample  supply  of  old  honey  at  hand 
the  response  is  noticeable  immediately. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  stimulative  feed- 
ing. Colonies  with  ample  stores  will  respond 
more  quickly  to  stimulative  feeding  than 
those  with  a  very  limited  amount.  This  is 
especially  true  in  the  winter  and  fall,  for 
nature  seems  to  spur  the  bees  on  to  take 
greater  risks  in  the  spring  than  at  any  other 
time  of  the  year.  My  heaviest  colonies  dur- 
ing the  past  summer  carried  from  forty  to 
fifty  pounds  of  honey.  These  were  not  only 
the  strongest  in  stores  but  also  in  bees.  In 
the  fall  I  began  dividing  their  stores  among 
those  having  from  nothing  to  a  very  small 
supply.  They  were  also  low  in  bee  force. 
When  through  dividing  I  had  sufficient 
stores  on  all  colonies  to  tide  them  over  until 
spring,  but  those  from  which  I  took  the 
stores  were  the  heaviest  in  bee  force,  and 
are  to-day.  It  is  from  them  that  I  am  now 
getting  my  heaviest  surplus.  I  might  modify 
the  above  to  cover  a  few  colonies  that  had 
old  queens  that  were  not  able  to  bring  thpir 
colonies  to  their  best.  I  have  had  the  quick- 
est and  most  satisfactory  response  to  stimu- 
lative feeding  where  fed  in  the  open,  with  a 
ten-per-cent-sugar  syrup.  This  seems  to 
excite  them  to  breeding  in  a  more  natural 
way,  as  the  active  outdoor  fiight  and  the 
thin  syrup  being  carried  into  the  hive,  so 
much  like  nature's  way,  gives  the  entire 
yard  a  more  natural  activity.  Much  honey 
is  required  to  produce  young  bees,  and  thw 
should  be  figured  on  every  year  when  leav- 
ing the  supply  of  stores,  for  the  following 
season  may  or  may  not  give  sufficient  stores, 
and  on  this  account  it  is  always  best  to  be 
on  the  safe  wde. 
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Bees  have  wintered  well  in  Ontario  so  far 
as  I  have  learned  from  the  reports  sent  me. 
Although  the  weather,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
has  been  generally  cool,  yet  the  bees  seem 
to  have  built  up  nicely  so  far.  On  the  7th 
of  May,  toward  evening,  I  noticed  two 
colonies  at  the  home  yard  with  small  clus- 
ters outside  of  the  packing-cases.  Early  in 
the  day  they  had  been  working  on  pussy 
willows.  These  were  two  eight-frame  L. 
hives  heavily  fed  last  winter;  and  as  they 
were  strong  colonies  with  young  queens,  no 
doubt  the  smaller  hives  explain  the  crowd- 
ing outside.  Clustering  so  early  is  unusual 
in  my  experience;  and,  needless  to  say, 
those  two  colonies  will  need  attention  as 
soon  as  any  nectar  comes  in. 


At  this  date,  May  11,  hard  maple  and 
willows  are  just  opening,  and  dandelion  is 
making  quite  a  showing  on  protected  south- 
ern slopes,  so  in  spite  of  the  cool  weather 
we  had  earlier,  the  spring  is  about  on  nor- 
mal time  so  far  as  vegetation  is  concerned. 
So  far,  bees  have  had  very  few  days  to 
gather  pollen;  for,  although  we  have  had 
little  freezing  for  some  time,  cool  weather 
has  been  the  rule.  In  the  May  1st  issue  it 
is  stated  editorially  that  there  has  been  a 
heavy  precipitation  of  snow  and  rain  almost 
all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada;  but 
that  certainly  does  not  apply  to  our  section 
in  the  vicinity  of  Toronto.  We  had  very 
little  snow  all  winter,  and  this  spring  we 
have  not  had  a  real  rain  yet.  Around  Lon- 
don and  other  western  Ontario  points  I 
understand  they  have  had  heavy  rains,  so 
it  looks  as  though  that  section  will  be  fa- 
vored again  for  another  season.  But  we 
may  all  get  all  the  rain  we  need  yet;  and 
instead  of  looking  for  a  drouth,  as  the 
editor  mentions,  we  are  rather  expecting 
wet  weather,  as  one  extreme  generally  fol- 
lows another. 

•  •  • 

Judging  from  the  heavy  correspondence 
I  have  received  in  connection  with  an  arti- 
cle written  in  another  journal,  regarding 
the  question  of  overproduction,  there  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  but  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  large  producers  (people 
who  depend  upon  beekeeping  for  a  living) 
honestly  think  that  such  a  thing  is  not  only 
possible  but  probable  in  the  near  future. 
Looking  at  the  question  in  an  unprejudiced 
way,  I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  bee- 
keepers are  often  too  anxious  to  tell  of 
their  successes,  when,  on  the  other  hand,  we 


do  not  hear  of  the  failures  so  frequently. 
A  number  have  written  me,  suggesting  that 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  all  concerDed^ 
for  both  producers  and  prospective  bee^^ 
keepers,  if  the  occasional  large  crops  pro-^ 
duoed  were  never  published  in  the  journals. 
There  may  be  something  in  this,  as  there  is 
no  question  but  that  some  see  ''easy  money" 
in  these  big  reports,  only  to  find  out  later 
that  they  have  overlooked  the  reports  of 
total  failures  that  go  with  the  calling  just 
as  surely  as  an  occasional  big  yield. 


CRUSTED  SNOW  DOES  NO  HARM  IF  THERE  IS 

VENTILATION  AT  THE  TOP'THROUGH 

THE  PACKING. 

Some  time  ago  I  drove  eight  miles  to  the 
Altona  apiary  to  bring  home  three  barrels 
of  cappings  to  be  melted  up.  At  this  yard  the 
snow  always  drifts  over  the  hives  more  tjian 
at  any  of  our  other  apiaries,  owing  to  the 
hives  being  in  an  orchard  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  high  evergreens.  These  trees 
catch  the  snow  just  enough  to  drop  it  over 
the  hives  when  it  is  blown  in  the  orchard, 
and  as  a  rule  the  hives  will  have  lots  of  the 
beautiful  around  and  over  them,  when  there 
will  be  little  at  the  other  places.  On  this 
trip  I  found  conditions  as  described.  As  we 
had  a  heavy  shower  the  night  before  the 
trip,  followed  by  a  cold  snap,  of  course  the 
snow  had  a  very  heavy  crust  over  it.  Just 
for  curiosity  I  got  a  shovel  and  dug  down  to 
the  entrances  of  four  colonies,  the  snow 
being  about  on  a  level  with  the  cases — some 
30  inches  deep.  In  front  of  each  entrance 
there  was  a  hole  in  the  snow  as  large  as  my 
head,  it  having  been  melted  away  by  the 
heat  from  the  bees.  I  carefully  lifted  off 
the  top  of  one  case,  turned  back  the  pack- 
ing, and  rolled  up  one  comer  of  the  quilt 
The  bees  were  very  quiet,  so  I  left  snow 
around  the  other  cases,  believing  the  bees 
were  in  better  condition  than  they  would  be 
if  I  dug  away  all  that  snow  with  the  crust 
on,  for,  no  matter  how  careful  I  would  have  ^J 
been,  there  would  have  been  more  or  less 
disturbance,  and  bees  would  have  left  the 
hives,  as  the  sun  was  shining  brightly.  But 
please  bear  in  mind  these  colonies  all  have 
quilts  over  the  frames,  and  there  is  an  air- 
space between  the  packing  and  the  tops  of 
the  outside  cases.  If  sealed  covers  were  over 
the  bees,  I  should  be  afraid  of  snow  over 
them ;  but  with  the  other  plan,  it  is  an  alto- 
gether different  proposition. 
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Conversations  with    Doolittle 

At  Borodino,  New  York. 


shook"  swarming  and  section  honey. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Babcock,  Brockport,  N.  Y., 
tes   that    he    considers   the    "Doolittle 

Ian  "  of  shook  swarming  the  best  of  any  so 
far  given  to  the  public  because  by  this  plan 
all  afterHBwarms  are  done  away  with,  the 
new  colony  does  well,  and  the  colony  in  the 
parent  hive  on  top  can  be  absorbed  by  the 
new  colony,  or  it  can  be  set  off,  given  a  new 
queen,  and  thus  made  into  a  good  stock 
colony  for  the  next  season.  He  says  that  he 
has  obviated  the  only  trouble  which  he  him- 
self and  others  have  found  with  that  plan, 
by  using  what  he  styles  a  "  gauze  board," 
the  same  being  a  thin"  board  with  an  eight- 
inch-square  hole  through  the  center  covered 
with  wire  screen.  There  is  also  a  hole  near 
the  front  end  which  will  allow  two  or  three 
bees  to  go  down  at  a  time  to  the  colony 
below.  This  gauze  board  is  for  the  purpose 
of  allowing  the  heat  from  the  colony  below 
to  come  up  into  the  brood  from  which  the 
bees  were  shaken,  now  on  top,  so  that  there 
will  be  no  chilling  of  the  same,  as  some  find 
to  be  the  case  where  enameled  cloth  is  used 
as  was  given  in  an  article  of  mine  written 
some  fifteen  years  ago. 

During  the  past  I  have  used  the  old  Lang- 
stroth  honey-board  which  had  six  openings 
through  it,  to  correspond  to  the  openings  in 
six  honey-boxes,  these  openings  being  about 
one  inch  wide  by  five  long,  the  same  being 
covered  with  window-screen  wire;  and  I 
have  also  used  a  rim  of  the  same  size  of  the 
hive  with  the  whole  surface  covered  with 
wire  cloth,  the  same  being  put  on  top  of  a 
strong  colony  when  it  was  to  receive  the 
beeless  brood  from  another  colony.* 

Some  of  these  boards  were  used  with  a 
hole  in  the  end  next  to  the  entrance  of  the 
hive.  Then,  when  working  for  section  hon- 
ey on  the  sbook-swarming  plan,  the  bees 
emerging  from  the  brood  above  could  run 
down  through  this  hole  and  through  the 
space  made  by  wedging  the  sections  togeth- 
er to  the  colony  below,  so  that  they  could 
fly  from  the  entrance  when  they  go  out  for 
the  first  time  to  take  their  airing.  This 
bole  in  the  wire  cloth  was  fitted  with  a 

*  Here  let  me  say  that  there  is  no  "absolutely  sure" 
plan  of  introducing  a  queen  equal  to  turning  her 
and  her  attendants  loose  in  a  hive  of  beeless  brood 
so  placed  over  a  strong  colony.  A  laying  queen 
taken  from  one  hive  to  another  in  the  same  apiary 
ran  generally  be  introduced  by  almost  any  plan;  but 
a  valuable  queen  which  has  come  through  the  maiks 
is  too  often  missing  when  the  majoritv  of  the  so- 
railed  8afe  plans  of  introduction  are  used.  Of  course, 
in  such  introduction  with  beeless  brood  there  should 
be  no  holes  anywhere  from  this  upper  hive  where  a 
HngU  bee  can  get  either  out  or  in.  After  six  days 
this  hive  should  be  set  on  the  stand  it  is  to  occupy. 


queen-cell  protector,  point  down,  sj  that  it 
was  easy  for  the  bees  from  above  to  run 
down  to  the  colony  below.  Many  would 
not  find  their  way  back  through  the  small 
hole  in  the  lower  end;  and  in  this  way,  at 
the  end  of  24  days,  the  upper  hive  could  be 
taken  off  with  few  bees  and  little  honey, 
while  these  emerging  bees  from  the  brood 
above  kept  the  colony  in  good  strength  for 
storing  honey  in  the  sections  in  much  better 
strength  than  in  case  of  a  natural  swarm, 
as  with  such  swarm  fully  a  third  if  not  a 
half  of  the  bees  in  the  swarm  would  die  of 
old  age  before  any  young  bees  would  emerge 
to  give  strength  to  the  r^lony. 

How  did  it  turn  out?  The  sections  were 
filled  and  completed  as  was  expected;  but, 
alas!  the  dirt  and  bits  of  cell  cappings 
gnawed  off  by  the  emerging  brood  rattled 
down  through  the  wire  cloth  and  were  mixed 
in  with  the  sealing  of  the  honey  to  such  an 
extent  that  nice  clover  and  basswood  honey 
would  not  bring  the  price  of  good  sections 
of  buckwheat,  and  much  more  profit  was 
obtained  from  prime  swarms  on  the  old 
plan  than  was  secured  from  this  third  great- 
er yield  of  miserable-looking  sections. 

Next  I  tried  making  wide  frames  with 
tight  tops  to  hold  the  sections,  hoping  that 
enough  heat  might  come  up  through  the 
space  made  by  the  wedges  so  that  no  harm 
would  come  to  the  brood  should  a  cold  spell 
come  on  immediately  after  shaking.  Th^'s 
kept  the  brood  all  right,  but  allowed  so 
large  a  space  for  the  bees  to  go  up,  as  well 
as  down,  that  when  all  the  brood  had  emerg- 
ed I  had  these  brood-combs  pretty  well 
filled  with  honey,  and  the  sections  not  so 
well  advanced  as  by  the  old  way. 

After  this  I  used  the  open-topped  sec- 
tions, and  over  these  spread  a  sheet  of 
enameled  cloth,  the  same  having  a  hole  in  it 
above  the  space  made  by  the  wedges,  the  coll 
protector  being  used  point  down,  as  was 
done  when  the  wire  cloth  was  used.  This 
plan  gave  the  best  results  of  any  thing  up  to 
that  time,  as  much  more  heat  would  come 
up  through  this  sheet  of  enameled  cloth  by 
way  of  the  openings,  where  the  open-top 
sections  were  used  than  was  the  case  with 
the  closed-top  wide  frames.  But  sometimes 
there  was  a  loss  of  brood,  as  Mr.  B.  says. 

Next  I  went  about  perfecting  the  plan  as 
given  in  the  book  "  Management  of  Out- 
apiaries,"  which  not  only  makes  shook 
swarming  a  success,  but  puts  every  pound  of 
honey,  not  consumed  by  the  bees,  in  the 
sections,  in  good  marketable  shape. 
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GENERAL     CORRESPONDENCE 


MOVING  BEES  FROM  OmO  TO  FLORIDA  AND  BACK 


BY  H.  H.  ROOT 


In  this  special  number  on  moving  bees  a 
few  remarks  regarding  oar  experiences  in 
transporting  th^  b^  rail  and  by  boat  on 
the  way  to  Apalachicola,  Florida,  may  be 
appropriate.  The  universal  opinion  of  all 
those  who  have  had  any  thing  to  do  with 
moving  bees  is  that  it  is  the  unexpected  that 
always  happens.  So  far  as  is  possible,  there- 
fore, it  is  wise  to  make  provision  for  taking 
care  of  unusual  calamities — ^in  other  words, 
to  expect  the  unexpected. 

The  illustrations  in  our  December  15th 
issue  show  how  we 
prepared  the  hives  for 
the  long  journey. 
We  use  two  screen 
boards  in  hot  weather, 
one  over  the  hive  and 
the  other  under  it  Be- 
ing made  of  %-inch 
cleats,  there  is  nearly 
an  inch  under  the 
frames  and  over  an 
inch  above.  In  cool 
weather  an  ordinary 
deep  bottom-board 
with  screened  entrance 
may  be  used  instead  of 
the  lower  screen.  How- 
ever, it  must  be  re- 
membered that  we  lo- 
cate the  hives  so  that 
every  one  of  them  can  be  reached,  and  we 
provide  plenty  of  water,  as  will  be  explain- 
ed more  fully  later  on,  to  keep  down  the 
temperature  in  case  the  bees  are  suffering. 


# 


During  a  conversation  with  Mr.  C. 
Clute,  of  Palmetto,  Florida,  who,  by  the 
way,  has  done  considerable  moving  of  bees 
by  ndl,  I  found  that  he  places  a  f rameworic 
at  least  three  inches  deep  under  the  brood- 
chambers,  and  he  thinks  that  he  gets  better 
results  by  so  doing,  as  any  beea  wMeh  may 
die  en  route  fall  down  from  the  eombs  out 
of  the  way,  and  there  is  lees  danger  of  suf- 
focation. This  takes  considerably  more  room, 
however,  than  the  plan  we  use,  and  we  have 
had  such  excellent  results  that  we  do  not  see 


Fig.  1. — fhe  beet  in  the  freight  house  at  Bainbridge,  waiting  to  be  loaded 
on  the  tteamer. 

how  we  could  better  it     The  two  soreen 
boards  securely  held  by  crate  staples  pvs- 
vent  any  possibility  of  bees  getting  only  isid 
they  afford  plenty  of  room  and  ventOatioii. 
After  the  difficulties 
under  which  we  work- 
ed in  hauling  the  hives 
out    of  four   feet  of 
snow    when    we    got 
ready    to    load    tl^m 
last  November,  as  re- 
I>orted  in  the  DeooBv^ 
her  loth   issue,    uTwnl 
the  train  with  its  car 
of  Ixx^s  finally  started 
we  fondly  hoped  that 
our   troubles   for   this 
one  trip  migrht  be  over. 
Our  troubles  werri 

over,  L  ,: :  _^   ___^ 

Mr.  Marehant,  witb 
the  car.  In  this  ear 
we  bad  tried   a   new 
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Fig.  2. — ^The  steamer  which  carried  the  beet  from  Bainbridge  to  Randlett't 

iianding. 
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Fiff.  3. — Loading  the  bees  on  the  steamer. 

plan;   and  instead  of  a  solid  framework 
from  the  door  to  the  ends  of  the  car  to  sup- 
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port  the  rows  of  hiyes,  We  made  three  sepa- 
rate tiers  which  were  put  together  before 
being  placed  in  the  car,  our  idea  being  tlutt, 
after  the  bees  were  unloaded,  this  frame- 
work oould  be  taken  out  in  three  parts  and 
used  again  when  the  bees  were  to  be  ship- 
ped north.  The  plan  did  not  work  well, 
however,  for  the  framework  was  not  as 
rigid  as  it  should  have  been,  and  there  was 
considerable  trouble  all  along  the  way,  ow- 
ing to  parts  working  loose.  Mr.  Marchant 
wrote  afterward  that  his  hands  were  bleed- 
ing most  of  the  time  owing  to  pounding  his 
fingers  when  attempting  to  drive  nails  while 
the  car  was  in  motion.  At  Birmingham, 
Alabama,  the  staging  gave  way  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  beoEune  absolutdy  necessary 
to  unload  a  large  number  of  the  colonies  in 
the  railroad  yard,  and  make  repairs.  Un- 
loading a  oar  is  no  small  task  at  any  time; 
but  in  the  midst  of  a  busy  railroad  yard, 
with  trains  switching  back  and  forth  con- 
stantly, and  with  barely  enough  room  for  a 
man  to  stand  between  tracks,  the  problem 
becomes  a  serious  one.  However,  room  was 
finally  made  for  the  hives  to  be  piled  up 
while  the  staging  was  repaired,  and,  finally, 
when  every  thing  was  ready  again,  the  last 
lap  of  the  journey  by  rail  was  undertaken 
without  further  mishap.  At  Bainbridge, 
Georgia,  the  car  was  unloaded,  and  the  colo- 
nies located  on  the  floor  of  the  freight- 
house,  awaiting  the  steamer.  The  railroad 
freight-house  being  located  very  close  to  the 
river,  there  was  no  need  of  a  transfer.  Fig. 
1  shows  a  part  of  the  outfit  in  the  freight- 
house,  and  Fig.  2  the  two  tracks  for  the 


Figr-  4. — On  the  boat  down  the  Apalachicola  Biver,  between  Bainbrid^  and  Randlett*s  Landing. 
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Fig.  5. — Wetting  clotlu  to  quiet  the  tees. 


cars,  which  are  pulled  up  and  down  by  the 
cables,  taking  freight  to  and  from  the  boat. 
Fig.  3  shows  some  of  the  negro  deck  hands 
carrying  the  hives  on  to  the  boat.  This  boat 
by  the  way,  like  many  other  river  boats,  is  a 
stern- wheeler,  the  deck  being  flat,  as  shoAvn 
in  Fig.  4,  without  a  railing,  so  that  the  work 
of  loading  and  unloading  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  The  boat  can  be  pushed  up  into 
the  bank  to  make  a  landing  anywhere,  the 
great  paddlewheel  which  drives  it  mean- 
while remaining  out  in  the  deep  water.  It 
has  been  suggested  by  some  that  moving  by 
steamer  is  a  difficult  projwsition.  This  is 
(rue  in  case  of  large  lake  or  ocean  steamers 
in  which  the  bees  have  to  be  placed  down  in 
a  dark  poorly  ventilated  hold ;  but  there  is 
little  trouble  in  moving  on  one  of  these  flat 
river  boats.  If  the  sun  becomes  too  hot,  the 
canvas  side  curtains  or  tarpaulin  may  be 
unrolled,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  and  if  the  bees 
show  any  signs  of  becoming  overheated, 
cloths  may  be  wet  by  dragging  them  in  the 
water  and  placing  tliem  over  the  hives  to 
keep  down  the  temperature — Figs.  5  and  C. 

Providing  water  to 
quiet  the  bees  while 
being  moved  by  rail  is 
a  much  more  difficult 
prop(>sition.  As  stated 
in  the  editorial  in  our 
last  issue,  several  bar- 
rels may  be  required 
for  a  carload  of  bees 
shipped,  say,  a  thou- 
sand miles.  We  gen- 
erally provide  one 
(preferably  two)  bar- 
rels of  water  at  the 
start,  and  we  fill  these 
at  every  opportunity, 
or  as  occasio!!  df*- 
niands. 


We  have  tried  many 
different  schemes  for 
wetting  the  bees.  At 
first  we  used  dippers, 
having  the  hives  ar- 
ranged so  that  tl 
wire  screen  over  t] 
top  of  each  one  ooul< 
1)2  reached.  This  is  a 
slow  method,  however, 
and  much  water  is 
likely  to  be  wasted; 
for  if  it  is  poured  on 
the  screen,  the  bees  get 
too  much  at  a  time, 
and  they  are  likely  to 
suffer  before  more  can 
be  given.  We  also  tried 
hand  spray-pumps 
which  could  be  used  to  direct  a  spray  of 
water  at  each  screen.  By  adjusting  the 
nozzle  so  that  the  water  is  carried  in  an 
exceedingly  fine  spray,  almost  in  the  form 
of  vapor,  there  is  not  much  danger  of  wast- 
ing the  water,  and  a  few  strokes  suffice  to 
cause  the  whole  screen  to  drip.  This  worked 
much  better  than  a  dipper;  but  Mr.  Mar- 
chant  prefers  to  get  rolls  of  cloth  which  can 
be  unrolled  over  the  hives  at  will.  The  cloth, 
if  dry,  sei-ves  as  a  protection  from  the  cold 
if  the  temperature  falls  pretty  low ;  or  dur- 
ing extremely  hot  weather,  if  the  bees  are 
suffering,  it  furnishes  an  excellent  means  of 
providing  water,  for  the  water  may  be 
quickly  applied  to  the  cloth,  and  the  bees 
take  it  more  slowly  than  in  any  other  way, 
so  that  it  does  more  good.  The  cold  wet 
cloth  over  the  screen  is  a  great  help  when 
bees  have  to  be  shipped  in  exti-emely  hot 
weather. 

MOVING   NUCLEI   PROM   RANDLETT's    LANDING 
TO  PORT  QADSKY. 

Before  shipping  the  bees  north  Mr.  Mar- 
chant  formed  five  hundred  nuclei  in  special 


Pig.  6. — Wet  cloths  over  the  bees  on  the  boat. 
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Fig.   7.- 


-Loading  three-frame  nuclei  on  the  launch  preparatory  to  the  trip  five  miles  up  the  livcr  tu  the 
Nucleus  yard.    The  cover  picture  for  this  issue  shows  the  boat  loaded  and  under  way. 


three- frame  hives,  moving  them  fifty  at  a 
time  five  miles  up  the  river  to  a  beautiful 
spot  on  the  bank  that  is  as  level  as  a  table. 
We  shall  have  a  view  of  this  nucleus  yard 
in  Gleanings  shortly,  for  it  makes  a  beau- 
tiful picture.  Fig.  7  shows  the  launch  part- 
ly loaded  with  these  three-frame  nuclei.  Our 
cover  picture  for  this  issue  shows  the  launch 
with  its  load  under  way. 

Of  all  the  conveniences  for  moving  bees — 
wagons,  sleds,  train,  or  boat — the  boat,  if  of 
the  river  type  shown  in  the  photograph,  is 
bv  far  the  most  satisfactory.  There  is  very 
little  jar,  nothing  has  to  be  done  along  the 
lire  of  bracing  the  hives,  and  protection 
either  from  the  heat  or  the  cold  can  be 


easily  provided.  Of  course,  moving  by 
boat  in  rough  water  on  a  lake  or  on  the 
ocean  is  an  entirely  different  proposition. 

Moving  by  rail  is  the  most  nen-e-wearing 
of  all;  and  yet.  in  spite  of  exasperating 
delays  of  trains  that  are  sometimes  unavoid- 
able, more  real  serious  accidents  no  doubt 
occur  when  bees  are  moved  by  wagon,  for  it 
takes  a  pretty  good  horse  to  keep  his  head 
if  he  happens  to  be  stung  a  few  times.  We 
presume  more  bees  are  lost  when  moving  by 
rail;  but  there  are  surely  more  accidents 
ard  narrow  escapes  from  actual  loss  of  life 
when  moving  by  horse  and  wagon.  In  the 
latter  instance,  if  in  no  other,  it  certainly 
pays  to  prepare  for  the  unexpected. 


MOVING  IN  NEW  ZEAL4ND  BY  MOTOR  TRUCK 


BY  E.  G.  WARD 


At  the  end  of  last  season  I  owned  35 
colonies  of  bees  which  were  spread  out  in 
three  locations.  About  half  were  at  my 
home  in  Christchurch,  and  the  remainder  in 
two  equal  lots  about  five  miles  away.  One 
season  of  this  kind  of  management  convinc- 
ed me  that  it  was  not  a  paying  proposition, 
so  I  decided  to  get  the  bees  together  in  a 
good  country  district.  T  was  fortunate  in 
fleenrmg  a  location  in  a  good  clover  district, 


and  I  have  a  nice  little  apiary  established. 
The  bees  were  loaded  in  the  bottom  of  a 
motor  truck,  and  the  supers,  etc.,  piled  on 
top.  The  tops  of  the  hives  were  covered 
with  a  frame  of  wire  cloth,  and  the  en- 
trances closed  in  with  the  same  material  full 
width.  I  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  three 
of  the  best  colonies  by  suffocation.  These 
three  colonies  were  in  nine-frame  hives,  and 
very  strong;  and,  although  there  was  plenty 
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of  air  on  top,  it  was 
evident  that  %  by  the 
full  width  of  the  hive 
was  not  enough  for 
the  bottom. 

The  season  has  been 
rather  below  the  aver- 
age, and  the  weather 
very  erratic.  The  flow 
was  three  weeks  to  a 
month  later  than  usual 
in  starting,  and  weath- 
er was  not  settled  till 
the  flow  was  past.  Not- 
withstanding the  draw- 
backs, I  have  secured 
a  fair  crop.  I  have 
increased  from  31  to 
68  colonies,  including 
7  or  8  swarms  from 
other    bees     I     had 


E.  G.  Ward's  bees  and  appliances  loaded  into  an  auto  track  ready  for  a 
30-niile  trip  to  a  new  location. 


charge  of;  14  of  these  are  nuclei,  and  are 
in  good  shape  for  next  season.  I  have 
extracted  3200  lbs.  of  honey,  and  secured 
about  5  dozen  sections  and*  reared  about  40 
queens  by  the  Doolittle  plan.  The  six  best 
colonies  gave  1121  lbs.  of  extracted  honey. 
All  the  queens  were  introduced  by  the  smoke 
method,  and  I  am  so  well  satisfied  with  it 
that  I  am  not  likely  to  try  any  other  unless 


it  should  be  a  verj'  valuable  queen,  and  in 
that  ease  I  would  use  hatching  brood.  Ever>^ 
queen  was  accepted ;  but  in  about  8  or  10 
cases  they  were  superseded  after  being  in 
the  hive  about  a  fortnight.  I  use  the  smidl 
nucleus  hive  (three  to  Langstroth  frame), 
and  have  had  good  results  and  no  trouble. 
Christchurch,  N.  Z. 


FROM  OLD  TO  NEW 


A  Glimpse  Backward  at  Beekeeping  in  Palestine  Years  Ago,  and  Something 

about  Modem  Beekeeping  in  France  Today;  Moving  Bees  on  Camels 

and  on  the  Heads  of  Native  Women 


BY  PH.  J.  BALDENSPERGER 


[We  feel  sure  that  tlie  older  readers  of  OLXANiifOS  will  not  need  an  introduction  to  tlie  writer  of  this 
article*  Mr.  Ph.  J.  Baldensperger ;  and  we  feel  equally  sure  that  our  younger  readers  will  not  be  sorry  to  be 
introduced  to  this  interesting  author,  traveler,  and  beekeeper.  He  has  been  a  constant  reader  of  Olkanikos 
for  88  years,  and  from  1880  to  1890  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  our  columns,  from  the  Holy  Land.  His 
articles  were  always  welcome  and  instructive.  Since  Mr.  Baldensperger's  residence  in  Nice^  France,  we  have 
not  heard  so  much  from  him ;  but  this  article  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  pleasant  acquaintance  of  years  ago  is 
about  to  be  renewed ;  and  if  so,  our  readers  are  to  be  congratulated.  The  first  photo  represents  the  father 
of  this  interesting  family.     One  brother  was  drowned  at  Jaffa,  in  the  Mediterranean,  Jmy  26,  1891. — Ed.] 


Years  ago,  when  father  Langstroth  tried 
his  new  bar-frame  hives,  and  the  beekeep- 
ers were  getting  away  from  old  methods, 
my  father  owned  hives  of  the  most  old-fash- 
ioned shapes,  under  archways  in  the  castle 
above  the  Gardens  of  Solomon — ^the  Ain 
Rimmon  of  the  Bible — ^the  modem  Urtas, 
near  BetUehemi.  The  Bedouin  incursions 
forced  the  inhabitants  of  the  exposed  village 
to  hide  behind  the  walls  of  the  Saracenic 
castle,  where  a  soldier  or  two  lived  to  guard 
the  water,  which  ought  to  have  been  con- 
ducted to  the  Dome  of  the  Bock,  on  the  site 
of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  pear- 
shaped  hives,  prepared  in  the  potteries  of 
Hebron  or  Jerusalem,  were  the  only  ones 


then  known  to  us.  Bom  in  the  Holy  Land, 
we  knew  nothing  of  the  great  strides  made 
in  more  civilized  countries  till  English  and 
American  travelers  in  the  seventies  showed  , 
us  the  new  methods.  Till  then,  beekeeping  £j 
consisted  in  buying  terra-cotta  hives  in  the  ^^ 
markets,  gathering  the  swarms,  and  cutting 
out  the  honey.  A  terra-ootta  smoker  filled 
with  manure,  into  which  a  burning  ooal  was 
introduced,  was  used,  the  beekeeper  blowing 
on  the  manure  and  on  the  bees.  The  hives, 
placed  above  each  other,  and  plastered  to- 
gether under  an  arch  to  protect  them  against 
rain  and  sunshine,  remained  for  ever  so 
long  a  period — perhaps  centuries — ^undis- 
turbed. 
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Fig.  1. — The  elder  Baldensperger  sitting  on  the  arch  over  the  old  hives  in  Solomon's  castle. 


Oar  first  apiaries,  in  the  old  castle  of 
Solomon  (Fig.  1),  stuck  up  against  the 
walls,  bad  a  passage  behind  for  the  extract- 
ing of  honey.  To  see  the  bees  at  work,  or  to 
brush  away  reptiles  and  other  vermin,  and 
inspect  them  &om  the  outside,  we  had  to 
climb  along  the  protruding  stones  of  the 
castle  to  reach  them — ^Fig.  2.  Of  course  the 
old  methods  gave  little  returns  compared 
with  what  we  get  now ;  but  the  expenses  in 
the  olden  days  were  also  reduced  to  almost 
nothing. 

The  arches  and  the  castle  were  not  private 
property,  and  no  one  knew  to  whom  they 
belonged.  Bees  have  been  there  for  genera- 
tions, and  the  owner  of  the  bees  was  also 
owner  of  the  whole.  The  old  police  agent, 
a  Kurdish  cavalryman,  did  not  care  nor 
know  who  was  the  real  owner,  and  matters 
passed  along  in  the  most  primitive  ways. 
The  different  archways  often  had  different 
owners;  hives  were  bought  and  sold  on  the 
spot,  and  thus  changed  hands ;  but  still  one 
I  partner  was  always  the  same  old  man — one 
who  had  learned  beekeeping  in  patriarchal 
ways,  and  was  the  patriarch  of  the  whole 
fn^rnity.  When  an  archway  containing 
some  70  to  80  hives  gave  a  return  of  300  to 
500  pounds  of  honey  and  about  50  pounds 
of  wax,  it  was  considered  quite  a  good 
affair.  The  police  agent  received  a  few 
p>ounds  of  honey,  and  all  was  said  and  done 
till  next  year's  harvest.  The  swarming:  sea- 
son being  only  work,  the  police  agent  cared 
little  for  the  proceedings.     The  highly  fla- 


vored thynae  honey  of  the  mountains  of 
Judah  (same  as  Hymettus  honey)  being 
from  the  same  flowers,  fetched  about  85 
cents  for  6^  pounds.  Expenses,  except 
for  the  transportation  of  empty  jars,  and 
carrjdng  away  the  filled  ones,  were  greatly 
reduced,  as  bees  were  never  moved,  stuck  in 
as  they  were  for  generations,  and  probably 
they  will  remain  there  as  long  as  the  owners, 
now  f ellahin  of  Bethlehem  and  Urtas,  con- 
tinue their  old  ways. 

Our  attention  was  called  to  new  methods 
by  the  British  Bee  Journal,  but  was  further 
developed  by  Gleanings  about  1880,  and 
since  then  Qleanings  and  Mr.  Root's  arti- 
cles have  been  in  our  homes,  whether  in  Pal- 
estine, Algeria,  or  France;  also  smokers, 
extractors,  comb  -  foundation  machines, 
either  direct  or  indirect,  by  way  of  Paris, 
are  still  the  only  ones  used,  and  will  be,  till 
better  ones  can  be  produced. 

When  the  bar-frames  were  adopted  the 
arches  were  abandoned  to  the  fellahin,  and 
field  apiculture  was  introduced  by  the  Bal- 
densperger brothers.  As  roads  were  yet 
scarce,  or  at  all  events  led  only  along  the 
highways  to  Jerusalem,  Jaffa,  Bethlehem, 
Hebron,,  etc.,  bees  were  carried  to  and  fro 
on  camelback.  Often  the  indolent  drivers 
had  to  be  looked  for  at  the  fairs  in  some 
small  town,  where  also  terra-cotta  hives 
were  for  sale.  But  the  first  transportations 
of  movable  and  bar-frame  hives  were  effect- 
ed on  the  heads  of  women  who  were  also 
recruited  in  the  market.     The  first  move, 
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Fig.  2. — Henry   Baldensperger   (a  son  of  the  writer)   climbing  along  the  old  wall  to  see  the  \.eeT. 


over  thirty  years  ago.  from  Ramleh  to  Jaffa, 
to  the  orange-groves,  was  carried  out  by 
women  who  carried  the  heavy  hives  ten  miles 
on  their  heads.  Each  woman  was  paid  10 
cents  for  the  work.  Later  on,  camels  were 
hired,  and  two  packages  of  four  hives  were 
carried  by  each  animal,  amounting  to  500  or 
600  lbs.  in  weight.  As  a  camel  goes  slowly 
(about  2V2  nailes  an  hour)  they  were  paid 
between  45  and  85  cts.  per  night,  as  it  was 
not  only  dangerous  for  man  and  beast  to 
travel  by  day,  but  also  bad  for  the  bees,they 
being  in  danger  of  being  smothered.  Some 
adventures  were  related  in  Gleanings 
away  back  in  the  '80's. 

When  the  summer  was  over,  the  bees  were 
carried  back  to  the  plains  in  the  same  way 
they  were  taken  up  to  Judea;  and  the  honey 
in  tins  holding  about  50  pounds  was  also 
loaded  on  camelback.  Hives  of  the  old  sys- 
tem rendered  5  to  6  lbs.  of  honey;  but  the 
new  hives  often  gave  over  100  pounds  each, 
so  not  only  many  were  scared  by  the  enor- 
mous amounts  of  honey  which  were  ex- 
tracted, recalling  the  well-deserved  title  of 
a  **  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,"  but 
oflficials  laid  higher  taxes  on  hives,  and  bee- 
keeping was  on  the  point  of  becoming  para- 
lyzed ;  and,  moreover,  the  honey  market  was 
as  yet  very  unsettled.  Small  quantities 
could  still  be  sold  at  the  old  price  of  85  cts. 
a  bottle,  but  tlwusands  of  pounds  found  no 
hnvers.  All  innovations  ar^  difficult  to 
introduce;  but  more  so  in  a  primitive  coun- 


try where  the  retrograde  masses  looked  on 
the  quantities  produced  with  great  mistntst. 
Thus  for  months  and  months  the  best  houey 
imaginable  lay  there,  and  prospects  were 
dreary — no  hope  for  getting  any  thing  in 
return  for  the  work  and  expense  laid  out. 
With  great  patience  and  much  sacrifice  a 
market  was  opened,  when  some  of  us  re- 
solved not  to  continue  the  struggle,  and 
decided  to  leave  the  country. 

The  orange  blossom  in  Jaffa  and  the 
prickly  pear  gave  the  first  harvest  in  April 
and  May.  Then  the  bees  left  for  the  moun- 
tains. Fig.  4. 

In  those  happy  days  for  the  keeping  of 
bees  no  kind  of  bee-disease  was  known  to 
us,  and  this  greatly  simplified  the  work, 
provided  the  queens  laid  and  were  in  good 
condition.  Wax-moths  attacked  very  vig- 
orously the  empty  comb ;  but  sulphurfumei: 
during  the  hot  months  protected  the  pre- 
cious combs.  Hornets  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  great  pest  from  August  to  the  first' 
rains,  October  and  November,  when  the 
rains  drowned  them  in  their  underground 
nests.  If  the  rains  were  too  late  the  damage 
was  great. 

For  many  of  the  above  reasons,  and  some 
additional  ones,  I  moved  to  France,  where 
a  part  of  the  Oriental  plagues  have  disap- 
peared; but  civilization  has  also  its  plague. 
Here  are  no  hornets  nor  slow  camels  tramp- 
irg  2V?  miles  an  hour — no  hadjiis  wishing 
to  kneel  down  and  pray  when  work*  was 
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most  pressing;  but 
other  pests  spring  up. 
Instead  of  the  camel 
the  hives  ai*e  set  on. 
carts,  Fig.  5,  and  the 
bees  travel  from  Nfce 
to  the  Alps  and  back 
again  at  a  greater 
speed.  Honey  finds  a 
more  ready  market, 
but  here  another  ene- 
my has  to  be  fought 
In  Mohammedan  coun- 
tries no  fermented 
drinks  are  allowed. 
Honey  is  more  freely 
taken;  but  here,  wine 
and  other  drinks  take 
the  place  of  that  most 
precious  gift  of  natur- 
al sweet,  presented 
naturally.  Our  best 
patrons  are  vegetari- 
ans and  anti-aicohol 
societies;  and  as  an  outcome  of  the  stupid 
belief  that  wine  gives  strength,  our  bees  are 
persecuted  wherever  there  are  vineyards. 
Peasants  are  very  keen  for  their  interests 
against  every  other  man;  but  when  a  bee 
hovers  over  a  ripe  grape  or  over  injured 
berries  to  suck  the  sweet  liquid,  exaggera- 
tion comes  in,  and  our  bees  are  accused  of 
ruining  the  whole  vineyard.  No  lectures  or 
demonstrations  can  be  strong  enough  to  re- 
assure the  ignorant  and  show  them  the  folly 
of  their  theories.  They  have  no  other  idea 
of  the  natural  history  of  the  bee  than  that 
their  wine  production  is  diminished  by  the 
presence  of  an  apiary  in  the  vicinity.  •  I 
have  seen  bees  crawling  about  the  uninjured 


Kiff.    4. — Camel    carrving    a    load    of   bees    through    the    lanes   of    Jaffa; 
gardena  lined,  with  prickly  pears    (cactus),  and  oraoge-trees  behind. 


fruit  for  weeks,  yet  never  touching  a  benry ; 
but  what  is  that  to  themt  FertiUzation  of 
fruit-trees  by  bees  and  the  like  is  looked  on 
as  a  fable  or  at  least  not  worth  the  trouble. 
So  in  spite  of  all  advantages  our  hardships 
are  still  great,  and  we  look  for  the  wildest 
sites,  "  where  every  prospect  pleases,"  up  in 
the  Alps,  and  there  we  pick  out  the  best 
even  places  to  set  our  hives  here  and  there 
among  the  brushwood,  stones,  and  other 
things,  Fig.  6.  Very  often  it  is  in  places 
where  it  is  so  steep  you  would  be  tempted 
"  to  have  to  saw  off  one  leg  and  splice  it  to 
the  other  "  (see  Gleanings,  cover,  Sept.  1, 
1913). 

Though  some  beekeepers  can  handle  their 
bees  with  very  little 
smoke,  I  use  plenty  of 
it  with  a  good  "  Cop- 
queror"  smoker,  and 
am  sure  to  be  left 
alone  by  the  bees,  as 
now  for  years  I  have 
not  taken  a  veil  to 
handle  the  hundreds 
of  colonies  spread 
about  in  many  out- 
apiaries  in  the  Alps. 
I  believe  in  plenty  of 
smoke,  so  I  take  olive 
twigs  or  fig  wood,  or 
any  that  happens  to  be 
near  that  is  not  obnox- 
ious to  the  bees,  and 
has  no  bad  odor  for 
mc. 

We  can  not  boast  of 
being  rid  of  that  most 
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Fig.  5. — Loading  hives  on  a  cart  in  France. 
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Fig.  6. — Tie  BaldeoBper^r  apiary  among  the  olive- trees  in  the  Alpt. 


hideous  of  bee  diseases — foul  brood.  Many 
"  fixists "  (so  we  call  the  old-hive  apia- 
rists) are  about  us;  and  though  by  some 
writers  the  notion  has  been  spread  that  the 
noovable- frame  hives  are  carriers  of  disease, 
this  is  true  for  only  the  negligent  beekeep- 
er. I  know  well  that  the  contrary  is  true. 
For  me,  "  movable  "  beekeepers  are  at  least 
very  careful,  and  we  can  examine  not  only 
our  hives  but  every  frame — every  cell — ^and 
put  a  stop  to  the  pest ;  at  least,  every  care- 
ful beekeeper  does  it.  At  the  first  visit  in 
spring,  every  frame  is  lifted  out  and  every 
cell  containing  brood  is  examined.  In  its 
earlier  stage  it  is  very  easy  to  fight,  provid- 
ed every  affected  larva  is  attended  to — that 
is,  a  liquid  or  solid  of  some  kind  is  strewn 
over  the  diseased  colony,  which  enables  the 
bees  to  get  rid  of  it  without  danger  of 
spreading  the  evil.  By  the  careful  bee- 
keeper, the  European  or  American  fo'jl 
brood  can  be  handled  without  danger  from 
the  next  colony,  even  though  you  go  to  work 
at  it  after  examining  the  sick  one. 

Some  apiaries  are  miles  and  miles  distant 
from  the  central  apiary,  itself  (in  summer) 
miles  away  from  our  home  in  Nice.  In  these 
out-apiaries  a  bee-tent  is  set  up,  and  ex- 
tractors and  honev-cans  are  rarned  there. 
Fig.  7.  As  the  tins  contain  60  to  120  lbs. 
of  honey,  it  requires  strong  and  surefooted 


mountaineers  to  carry  them  down  the  de- 
clivity on  their  broad  shoulders  till  the  car 
carrying  them  to  the  central  station  is 
reached. 

When  honey  was  first  put  on  the  market 
in  earthenware  jars  and  without  cases,  our 
ancestors  were  still  proud  of  their  products. 
Progress  has  brought  dear  glass  jars — has 
taught  us  to  manipulate  with  great  care, 
and  to  seek  the  customer  sometimes  with  all 
kinds  of  persuasive  talks.  Staple  prices 
have  gone  up;  life  is  dearer;  yet  with  all 
this  our  honey  fetches  only  a  few  cents  more 
per  bottle  than  it  did — certainly  not  suflB- 
cient  to  pay  extra  expenses. 

Nice,  France. 

[We  wonder  what  the  migratory  beekeep- 
ers of  to-day  would  say  if  they  could  trans- 
port their  bees  over  the  country  at  the  rate 
of  only  2^^  miles  an  hour;  yet  that  is  the 
average  speed  of  a  camel  with  a  load,  not 
including  the  stops.  Our  fast  freights  some- 
times reach  a  speed  of  from  40  to  50  miles 
an  hour — twenty  times  as  fast  as  the  camel ; 
but,  nevertheless,  we  fancy  that  the  writer 
of  the  following  article,  when  obliged  to 
wait  so  long  for  trains,  would  have  been 
glad  to  accept  camels  or  any  other  kind  of 
animals  to  help  him  out. — Ed.] 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 

A  DISASTROUS  EXPERIENCE  IN  MOVING  A  CAR  OF  BEES 


A  Story  of  Bad  Luck 


BY  H.  P.  STRANG 


I  have  noticed  accounts  of  shipments  of 
carloads  of  bees  where  everything  went  oft 
like  clockwork;  for  example,  Holtermann^s 
shipment  from  Liberty,  Mo.,  to  Canada; 
also  the  Root  Company's  shipments  from 
Florida  to  Ohio,  and  Ahler's  shipments 
from  his  home  at  West  Bend,  Wis.,  to  Lou- 
isiana. In  view  of  these  reports  of  success 
I  thought  perhaps  a  report  of  an  unsucce^- 
ful  shipment  by  rail,  where  everything  went 
wrong  from  start  to  finish,  might  interest 
the  reader. 

I  have  kept  from  one  to  100  colonies  of 
bees  for  the  past  30  years;  but  owing  to 
poor  health  for  a  good  many  years  I  haven't 
engaged  extensively  in  the  work. 


Fi?.   7. — Extracting  tent  at   one  of   the   Baldensperger   apiaries   among  the 
Alps  in  France. 


I  had  been  advised  by  numerous  doctors 
to  try  the  mountainous  section  of  the  South;  A 
and  as  I  had  spent  some  time  in  southwes^t^ 
Missouri  and  Arkansas  when  I  was  a  ^oun*^ 
man,  I  naturally  turned  that  way. 

In  August,  1911,  I  left  my  home  in  Mich- 
igan for  a  trip  in  the  south;  and  finally, 
after  looking  over  a  lot  of  territory,  I  de- 
cided to  locate  in  the  southwest  part  of 
Missouri  a  little  way  from  the  Arkansas 
lire  on  Flat  Creek,  in  the  Ozark  Mountain.s. 
I  went  home  and  got  ready ;  but  owing  to 
bad  weather  I  couldn't  get  ready  to  start 
before  Nov.  15.  When  all  was  ready  I  had 
to  wait  nearly  a  week,  owing  to  sickness. 
Finally  I  got  the  bees  loaded,  and  left  our 
station  on  the  Pere 
Marquette  Railroad 
about  42  miles  from 
Grand  Junction  on 
Nov.  21  at  2:30  p.m. 
We  had  to  be  pulled  to 
Greenville  by  the  local, 
as  where  I  loaded  was 
just  a  branch. 

We  reached  Green- 
ville at  4 :30  p.  m.,  and 
were  switched  on  the 
Y  for  the  through 
freight  to  pick  us  up; 
but  the  best-laid  plans 
of  men  go  wrong  some- 
times. The  through 
freight,  when  it  got 
within  about  ten  miles 
of  Greenville,  ran  into 
some  kind  of  an  ob- 
struction on  the  track, 
wrecked  the  engine, 
piled  part  of  the  train 
in  the  ditch,  tore  up 
some  track,  and  thev 
told  us  it  would  be  12 
hours  at  least  before 
we  could  get  away 
from  there.  Instead  J 
of  12  hours,  it  was  38.  • 
Then  they  took  us  out 
to  a  junction  on  an- 
other branch,  20  miles 
east  of  Grand  Rapids^ 
and  we  were  there  ten 
hours  before  we  could 
get  away.  So  it  was 
just  52  hours  from  the 
time  I  left  my  home 
station  until  we  got  to 
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Grand  Rapids.  How  is  that  for  42  miles? 
lu  about  au  hour  we  left  the  Pere  Mar- 
quette yards  for  Chicago. 

I  will  say  right  here,  before  I  proceed 
further,  for  fear  some  one  will  say  I  ought 
to  have  gotten  busy  with  the  telephone,  that 
I  was  a  railroad  man  myself  in  my  younger 
days,  and  I  believe  that  I  did  every  thing 
possible  all  along  my  trip  to  hurry  matters. 
In  fact,  I  met  several  of  my  old  chums  on 
my  journey  who  did  every  thing  they  could 
to  hurry  the  trip.  Getting  out  of  Grand 
Kapids  in  just  one  hour  shows  that  1  left  no 
stone  unturned  to  get  out  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. 

When  we  arrived  in  Chicago  my  first 
mistake,  and  my  only  one,  showed  up. 
Nearly  all  (or  all)  railroad  laws  state  that 
each  ear  of  bees  must  be  accompanied  by 
an  attendant  bearing  a  first-class  ticket  to 
place  of  destination ;  and  the  agent  at  my 
loading  station  told  me  I  could  put  a  cow 
or  horse  in  my  car  if  I  so  wished,  and  the 
railroad  would  have  to  give  me  a  pass.  I 
had  a  very  choice  Jersey  heifer  which  I 
wanted  to  take  with  me,  so  I  put  her  in; 
and  the  very  first  thing  they  asked  me  when 
1  arrived  at  Chicago  was,  "  Is  your  cow 
inspected  f "  as  the  laws  of  the  State  I  was 
going  into  forbade  the  entrance  of  any  live 
stock  without  inspection.  I  telephoned  over 
to  the  government  inspecting  office,  and  got 
word  that  a  man  would  be  on  hand  to  begin 
operations  at  1  P.  M.  At  9 :30  the  next 
morning  he  arrived  and  started  the  test  for 
tuberculosis.  It  takes  24  hours  to  carry  it 
through,  so  I  was  in  Chicago  just  48  hours. 
If  I  had  known,  I  could  have  had  her  in- 
spected before  I  left  home,  as  there  was  a 
neighbor  of  mine  who  was  a  deputy  State 
inspector  for  Michigan. 


At  11  A.  M.  they  took  my  car  over  to  the 
Wabash  yards,  and  I  hardly  waited  for  it  to 
stop  and  find  where  it  would  be  switched 
before  I  was  on  the  way  to  the  transfer 
office  to  have  my  papers  transferred.  I  had 
billed  my  car  by  the  Wabash  from  Chicago 
to  East  St.  Louis,  and  from  there  to  desti- 
nation by  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad.  When 
I  arrived  at  the  Wabash  office  in  Chicago,  I 
was  informed  they  had  just  received  news 
of  a  washout  and  bad  wreck  on  their  freight 
line  near  East  St.  Louis,  and  it  would  be  24 
hours,  and  may  be  longer,  before  they  could 
get  a  train  through. 

They  consulted  maps  as  to  my  destination, 
and  told  me  they  could  take  me  to  Kansas 
City  and  transfer  me  there  to  the  Missouri 
Pacific,  as  they  said,  and  showed  me  that  the 
Missouri  Pacific  would  take  me  to  within 
about  30  miles  of  Kansas  City  before  they 
took  me  south  to  my  destination.  So  they 
changed  my  papers  to  read  by  Kansas  City. 
I  hurried  over  to  the  yardmaster's  office, 
and  received  the  pleasant  intelligence  that  a 
train  couldn't  leave  till  an  engine  arrived, 
as  they  had  had  several  wrecks  lately,  and 
were  badly  hampered  for  motor  power.  He 
thought  they  could  put  a  train  out  by  4  P. 
M. ;  but  in  place  of  4  P.  M.  it  was  1 :30  A.  m. 
when  we  finally  left  the  windy  city. 

About  two  hours  before  we  left  Chicago 
it  began  to  snow  and  blow ;  and  the  further 
south  we  went  the  harder  it  snowed  and 
blew;  and  in  place  of  being  the  custom- 
ary three-days'  storm  it  was  three  times 
three,  and  then  some.  Well,  we  kept  going 
until  we  finally  got  out  of  Illinois  across  the 
Mississippi  River  into  north  Missouri;  but 
there  wasn't  a  division  point  that  we  got 
out  of  in  less  than  12  hours,  and  in  one 
place  I  remember  it  was  16  hours  before  we 
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OLBANTNOS  IN  BEE  OUimjBB 


Fig.  1. — D.  L.  Woodward's  home  apiury  where  the  oolonies  are  set  before  bein^  moved  to  the  outyards. 


finally  got  away.  When  we  reached  Mober- 
ly,  Mo.y  the  last  division  east  of  Kansas 
City,  it  was  9  in  the  forenoon.  They  told  me 
they  were  going  to  try  to  start  a  train  for 
Kansas  City  at  11 :30  a.  m.  ;  but  11 :30  came, 
and  still  no  available  engine.  The  Govern- 
ment inspectors  had  condemned  every  en- 
gine in  the  roundhouse  but  one,  which  had 
to  try  to  get  the  mail-train  through. 

That  night  some  engines  got  in  off  the 
road,  so  at  3 :30  a.  m.  they  started  us  out 
with  a  train  crew  that  had  been  12  hours  on 
duty  when  we  left  the  yards.  They  got  us 
out  about  20  miles  west  of  Moberly  to  a 
little  siding,  and  stated  that  there  would  be 
another  crew  on  a  special  engine  to  relieve 
them  inside  of  half  an  hour.  It  was  six 
hours  before  they  arrived.  They  had  been 
on  duty  eight  hours,  as  they  carried  an 
extra  engine  crew.  They  put  both  engines 
on  the  train,  which  at  that  time  comprised 
two  emigrant  cars,  four  cars  of  live  stock, 
a  few  cars  of  through  freight,  and  my  car 
of  bees,  etc.  They  finally  plowed  their  way 
through  to  Dresser  Junction,  30  miles  east 
of  Kansas  City;  then  we  went  on  a  siding 
.there  with  all  crews  tied  up  on  time  limit. 
Extra  crews  were  to  come  from  Kansas 
City  in  half  an  hour;  but  when  the  extra 
engine  and  snow-plow  got  vnthin  ten  miles 
of  us,  the  engine  broke  and  returned  to 
Kansas  City  for  repairs;  but  the  snow-plow 
came  on  through;  and  as  there  was  a  local 
freight  tied  up  there  in  the  drifts,  and  as 


the  stockyard  men  were  keeping  the  wires 
good  and  hot  about  the  cars  of  live  stock, 
they  put  the  local  engine  on  our  train,  cat 
out  every  thing  except  cars  of  live  stock 
and  emigrant  cars  and  my  car,  and  started 
for  Kansas  City  in  the  drifts.  We  went  to 
within  about  ten  miles  and  met  another 
extra  coming  after  us. 

We  reached  Kansas  City  at  9:00  P.H., 
with  the  temperature  9  below  zero,  and 
lacking  just  4V^  hours  of  9  days  between 
Kansas  City  and  Chicago. 

I  inunediately  hunted  up  the  yardmaster, 
and  be  told  me  he  would  Lave  my  ear  taken 
to  the  Missouri  Pacific  yard  by  11,  sure.  It 
was  about  8:30  a.  ik£.  next  morning  before 
they  got  my  car  in  the  Missouri  Pacific 
yards,  and  at  1 :30  p.  m.  they  started  south 
with  my  cars  in  a  train  of  through  freight, 
and  I  arrived  at  my  destination  at  6:45  a 
M.,  227  miles  south  of  Kansas  City.  The 
ground  there  wafe  not  frozen.  There  was 
not  even  any  frost  in  the  air. 

By  8  o'clock  the  teams  began  to  arrive  to 
take  me  to  my  destination,  16  miles  over 
rough  mountainous  roads.  In  place  of 
there  being  five  wagons  with  springs  for  the 
bees,  only  one  of  them  had  springs,  so  I 
hunted  up  some  baled  straw,  put  a  good  bed 
of  straw  under  the  hives,  got  loaded  up,  and 
arrived  at  our  destination  just  a  little  be- 
fore 12  midnight,  with  9  loads  of  bees.  A 
second  trip  was  made  for  the  other  four 
loads  on  Monday.    It  was  Saturday  when  I 
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Fig.  2. — Outyard  No.  2,  near  enough  to  the  buckwheat  so  that  it  does  not  have  to  be  moved  for  that  flow. 


arrived.  They  made  thirteen  loads  of  the 
stuff  we  loaded  at  the  other  end  on  to  four 
loads.  I  had  notified  the  parties  who  were 
to  see  to  getting  the  teams  by  telephone 
from  Kansas  City  when  I  left  there.  When 
I  finally  got  them  unloaded  I  found  over  a 
third  of  them  dead,  and  the  rest  might  as 
well  have  been ;  for  all  through  that  storm, 
of  course,  every  bee  that  broke  the  cluster 
was  a  dead  one. 

But,  thanks  to  Mr.  Ahler's  schooling,  in 
all  the  shunting  (and,  of  course,  rough 
usage  they  passed  through)  never  a  hive 
left  its  place  an  inch,  nor  was  a  cover  loos- 
ened, nor  did  a  thing  of  the  kind  go  wrong. 
That  storm,  as  nearly  as  I  could  tell  by 
reading  and  talking  with  others,  passed  but 


little  if  any  south  of  the  Missouri  River. 
The  bees  that  were  left  had  a  good  flight 
the  third  day  after  I  got  them  to  their 
destination.  It  stormed  until  the  snow  was 
18  inches  on  a  level,  and  we  had  eight  nights 
when  the  temperature  went  from  8  to  17 
below  every  night.  The  old-timers  claimed 
that  we  had  the  coldest  winter  and  the  most 
snow  that  had  been  experienced  for  years. 

Instead  of  natural  pollen  in  February  it 
was  the  last  of  March  before  we  had  any; 
and  then,  to  cap  the  climax,  we  had  the 
driest  summer  here  they  had  had  for  25 
years.  The  bees  got  hardly  a  bit  of  white 
honey,  and  the  source  of  the  fall  flow  all 
dried,  so  I  have  had  to  feed. 

Clio,  Mo. 


MIGRATORY  BEEKEEPING  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 


An  Auto  Truck  for  Moving  to  Buckwheat  Locations 


BY  D.  L.  WOODWARD 


As  I  practice  migratory  beekeeping,  no 
doubt  some  of  the  readers  of  Gleanings 
will  be  interested  to  learn  the  way  in  which 
I  manipulate  my  apiaries. 

As  I  bring  all  of  my  bees  home  to  winter 
in  my  bouse  cellar,  I  will  start  in  the  spring 
with  the  bees  all  at  the  home  yard,  Fig.  1. 
About  half  of  my  bees  are  shown  in  this 
photo,  the  rest  being  set  cit  near  the  cellar. 
to  remain  there  until  time  to  remove  them 


to  the  outyards.  The  photo  was  taken  the 
day  after  the  first  supers  were  put  on.  If  I 
could  have  waited  until  later  I  could  have 
shown  more  supers,  or  I  might  have  carried 
out  several  hundred  empty  supers  and 
placed  them  on  the  hives  while  the  pictures 
were  being  taken ;  but  I  am  not  so  fond  of 
work  as  that. 

In  this  locality  we  take  our  bees  from  the 
cellar  from  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  April. 
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Fij?.  3.- 


-D.  L.  Woodward's  bees  moved  to  their  temporary  location  to  catch  the  buckwheat  honeyfl37. 
Hundreds  of  acres  of  buckwheat  surround  the  yard  in  every  direction. 


Those  that  I  expect  to  leave  at  the  home 
yard  I  set  on  permanent  stands;  the  rest, 
which  are  to  be  moved,  are  set  near  the 
cellar,  to  save  steps. 

As  soon  as  the  weather  conditions  are 
favorable  we  go  through  all  the  colonies, 
clipping  the  young  queens  and  making  out 
new  record-cards.  These  cards  or  tags  are 
made  of  boards  sent  out  with  new  liives  for 
division-boards;  and  as  we  do  not  use  many 
of  these  division-boards  we  make  use  of  the 
hinibcjr  by  cutting  the  boards  in  pieces  four 
inches  long  for  use  as  record-tags.  These 
tags  are  tacked  on  the  rear  right-hand 
corner  of  the  hive,  and  the  record  is  kept 
wnth  a  blue  lead  pencil.  The  whole  season^s 
lecord  can  be  kept  on  this  tag  by  writing 
compactly  and  abbreviating  where  possible. 
Some  beekeei^ers  I  have  noticed  keep  a 
record  on  a  similar  tag,  or  piece  of  card- 
board, hut  place  it  under  the  cover  of  the 
hi\e;  but  tliis  necessitates  removing  the 
cover  whenever  one  wishes  to  look  at  the 
reroid;  and,  besides,  there  is  a  great  chance 
of  the  tag  being  mislaid  or  lost.  Some  otheis 
profer  to  keep  their  records  in  a  book;  but 
that  is  cumbersome  and  slow.  With  my 
method  the  record  is  always  at  hand,  and 
after  a  while  one  learns  to  know  the  condi- 
tion of  each  colony  in  the  yard  almost  by 
lieart. 

"I  ?  fiist  recoid  to  be  put  on  the  new  tag 
is  the  age  of  the  queen.    This  is  taken  from 


the  old  tag  before  destroying  it  (of  course 
the  tags  will  become  weather-beaten  during 
a  season,  and  the  writing  will  be  rather  io- 
distinct,  arid  on  this  account  we  prefer  to 
make  out  new  tags  each  spring.  The  first 
record  would  read  "  Q  1912  C,"  C  meanine 
clipped.  If  a  later  reading  on  the  old  tag 
states  that  the  bees  have  swarmed,  then  we 
know  that  there  must  be  a  young  qneen 
there  to  he  clipped.  If  there  is  no  record  of 
a  swarm  we  skip  it,  leaving  it  to  be  looked 
after  when  all  the  young  queens  are  clipped. 
After  the  young  queens  are  clipped  we  pro- 
ceed to  go  through  those  that  have  been 
skipped »  in  order  to  ascertain  if  the  old 
queen  has  been  superseded  or  not.  At  tliis 
time  we  also  note  on  the  tag  the  condition  of 
the  colony,  whether  "strong/'  '^medium,' 
or  "weak"  Later  in  the  season  other  things 
are  recorded  as  they  come  along,  such  bs 
"  Swarmed  J.  7,"  "  Queenless  Jy  1,*'  or 
"  Short  of  Stores  Oct.  1." 

All  this  work  we  like  to  do  while  the  bees 
are  at  the  home  yard;  but  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  do  so,  as  we  want  to  get  the  bees 
moved  to  the  outyards,  and  get  the  supers  on 
before  the  swarming  fever  is  started,  as  we 
find  from  expeiience  that  it  goes  a  longwav 
toward  preventing  swarming.  About  May 
15th  we  move  the  bees  to  the  outyards,  after 
first  moving  the  supers  there  ready  to  be 
put  on  when  the  hives  are  opened  up. 

After  the  white-honey  flow  is  over,  which 
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is  about  July  20,  we  move  the  honey  home 
to  extract.  By  this  time  buckwheat  is  com- 
ing into  bloom,  and  we  start  at  once  to  move 
the  beee  to  the  buckwheat  locality,  which  is 
about  six  miles  from  our  home  yard,  leaving 
our  white  honey  to  be  extracted  after  the 
bees  are  moved.  In  order  to  do  this,  one 
must  have  plenty  of  supers  with  drawn 
combs.  Fig.  3  s1k>ws  the  bees  in  their  tem- 
porary yard,  with  hundreds  of  acres  ot 
buckwheat  in  every  direction.  In  the  back 
row  there  are  three  hives  with  the  moving 
scieens  still  on  them.  These  screens  are 
made  in  the  shape  of  a  telescope  cover,  with 
an  inch-square  cleat  on  all  four  sides  of  the 
inside  of  the  rim,  and  rest  on  the  upper 
edge  of  the  hive,  the  top  being  covered  with 
wire  screen.  The  entrances  are  closed  tight 
with  a  strip  of  board  dropped  into  metal 
slots  which  are  nailed  to  each  side  of  the 
bottom-board.  With  our  equipment  it  is 
not  much  of  a  trick  to  move  bees,  as  our 
hives  are  all  ten-frame  Langstroth,  well 
painted  and  sound,  so  that  we  are  never 
troubled  with  leaks.  Our  truck  platform 
was  built  to  carry  33  hives  which  fit  snugly, 
so  that  there  is  no  jostling  on  the  road. 

Yard  No.  2  is  located  at  the  edge  of  the 
buckwheat  belt,  so  that  they  do  not  have  to 
be  moved  for  the  buckwheat-honey  flow. 

During  the  fore  part  of  October  the  colo- 
nies are  all  moved  back  home,  and  the  sea- 
son's work  is  finished  as  far  as  the  bees  are 
concerned. 

In  1912  I  purchased  a  45-horse-power 
Fiat  chain-driven  auto  and  converted  it  into 
a  truck  to  haul  my  bees  and  honey.  (See 
page  213,  April  1, 1913.)  For  that  purpose 
it  proved  quite  satisfactory,  but  rather  ex- 
pensive. It  carried  the  bees  without  any 
jarring  to  speak  of,  and  did  it  quickly.  For 
light  work  it  proved  too  expensive,  so  in 
1913  I  purchased  a  small  car  for  running 
about  to  outyards,  etc.,  and  for  retailing 
honey.  I  had  a  covered  box  built  to  fit  on 
behind  the  seats  which  will  hold  500  lbs.  of 
honey  put  up  in  pails  and  bottles.  This  is 
about  all  that  I  can  sell  on  the  public  mar- 
ket at  Albany  during  market  hours.  Here 
T  make  such  a  display  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  4. 
The  beauty  of  selling  on  a  market  of  this 
kind  is  that  there  is  no  delivering  to  speak 
of,  as  each  customer  carries  his  honey  home. 


Fig.  4. — The  light  car  used  for  selling  honey  at  the 
public  market  in  Albany. 

I  use  a  five-pound  friction-top  pail  lith- 
ographed with  a  red  background,  with  gold 
and  black  lettering.  I  find  that  such  a  pail 
is  a  great  advertisement.  Ofttimes  people 
will  send  to  the  market  by  a  neighbor  ,or 
their  children  for  a  pail  of  honey,  with  the 
instructions  to  be  sure  to  get  it  from  the 
man  with  the  red  pails.  I  also  use  glass 
bottles  holding  six  ounces,  which  retail  for 
ten  cents,  and  pint  jars  for  which  I  get  25 
cents.    The  pails  retail  for  65  cents. 

I  have  educated  my  trade  to  take  my 
honey  in  pails  granulated,  but  I  always 
have  it  liquefied  in  the  glass,  as  it  shows  off 
to  so  much  better  advantage.  I  would  advise 
all  producers  of  honey  to  encourage  the  use 
of  honey  in  the  granulated  state,  by  all 
means. 

Clarksville,  N.  Y. 


GETTING  STUCK  WITH  A  LOAD  OF  BEES  IN  LOUISIANA 


BY  G.  PRANK  PEASE 


Some  time  ago  I  had  occasion  to  take  an 
automobile  load  of  bees  21  miles  to  another 
location  in  Louisiana.  There  were  56  colo- 
nies in  the  load,  and  they  were  moved  be- 


fore the  clay  roads  became  dry  after  hard 
rains.  The  truck  went  down  at  one  place, 
and  we  had  three  hours  of  hard  work  to  get 
the  wheels  planked  up  so  we  (oukl  j:8-  oul ; 
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Moving  56  colonies  by  auto  truck  in  Louisiana. 


but  we  made  the  trip  successfully,  and  the 
bees  soon  settled  down  to  work. 

Although  it  was  in  the  latter  part  of 
September  we  hauled  the  honey  also  in  this 
truck.  There  were  two  loads  of  over  5000 
lbs.  each.  This  honey  was  so  thick  that  it 
would  hardly  run  through  a  large  molasses- 
faucet,  even  with  a  hole  in  the  top  for  air. 
I  had  an  old  valve  from  an  automobile  tire 
that  just  fitted  in  the  air-hole,  so  I  took  the 
air-pump  and  pumped  in  a  pressure  of  air, 
and  in  this  way  the  honey  was  forced  out 
as  fast  as  it  could  be  handled.  The  honey  is 
so  thick  that  a  chicken  nearly  full-grown 
which  jumped  into  a  pan  partly  full  of  dirty 


honey  could  not  get  out,  although  only  her 
feet  were  covered. 

A  good  way  to  paste  labels,  thatr  beats  a 
brush  all  hollow,  is  to  take  a  plate  of  win- 
dow glass  and  put  a  small  spoonful  of  paste 
on  it.  Place  a  label  on  the  paste  and  draw 
it  along  the  glass  and  over  the  edge,  which 
scrapes  off  all  surplus  paste,  and  makes  the 
label  adhere  tightly.  Several  labels  can  be 
pasted  with  each  little  dip  of  paste,  and  as 
quickly  as  one  can  draw  the  labels  over  the 
glass,  for  the  pressure  holds  the  label  tight 
to  the  glass  as  it  is  drawn. 

Marshall,  Mich. 


SHUTTING  OUT  THE  OLD  FIELD  BEES  BEFORE  MOVING 


BY  THEO.  LEE 


The  plan  of  shipping  bees  to  the  South 
for  wintering  and  for  increase  has  been 
tried  by  a  few  Utah  beekeepers.  A  North- 
ern Utah  beeman  wintered  some  of  his  bees 
in  Southern  Nevada  in  the  winter  of  1912, 
and   shipped    them   back   in    mid-sununer. 


1913.  In  shipping  them  back  home,  how- 
ever, this  beeman  did  one  thing  whieh  it 
seemed  to  me  is  especially  worth  reeording. 
Empty  supers  with  wire  gauze  were  nailed 
on  the  top  and  bottom- of  each  hive.  The 
bottom  supers  were  nailed  on  in  mid-daj 
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while  the  old  bees  were  in  the  field.  This, 
of  eoorsey  left  only  young  bees  and  brood 
in  the  hives  to  be  shipped. 

He  had  taken  250  colonies  of  bees  to 
Moapa,  Nev.,  in  the  fall  of  1912.  He  made 
275  nuclei,  raising  his  own  queens.  He 
placed  the  nuclei  by  the  side  of  the  old 
colonies  and  removed  the  frames  with  young 
bees  and  brood  from  the  old  colonies,  and 
left  the  old  queen  and  field-bees  on  the  old 
stand.  He  had  a  shallow  super-rim  with 
wire  gauze  nailed  on  top,  and  a  similar  one 
under  the  bottom.  He  left  a  bee-space  be- 
tween the  bottom  super  and  hive  till  ready 


to  ship,  and  then  slipped  the  hive  so  as  to 
close  the  entrance.  He  nailed  the  supers  on 
and  shipped  to  Southern  Utah.  They  came 
through  in  a  cattle-CAr,  reaching  Utah  July 
1,  1913.  There  was  practically  no  loss  of 
bees,  and  they  made  a  fine  record  for  the 
rest  of  the  summer.  They  did  better  than 
bees  shipped  from  Southern  California  at 
the  same  time  and  to  the  same  locality. 

It  is  the  old  bees  that  make  trouble  on 
the  way,  and  most  of  them  do  not  survive 
the  journey. 

Spanish  Fork,  Utah. 


CAN  BEES  ON  LOOSE  HANGING  FRAMES  BE  MOVED  WITHOUT  FAST- 

ENING  THE  FRAMES? 


BT  E.  S.  MILES 


I  once  supposed  that  loose  hanging 
frames  would  require  secure  fastening  ere 
they  could  be  safely  hauled  around  by  wag- 
on, and  that  belief  came  very  near  making 
me  a  user  of  the  HofitD:ian  frame.  I  soon 
found,  however,  that,  for  this  locality,  the 
Hoffizian  frame  is  almost  immovable  except 
on  hot  days,  so  I  went  back  to  the  loose 
hanging  frames,  thinking  it  better  to  have  a 
frame  I  could  use,  even  if  I  had  to  fasten 
them  some  way,  if  it  became  necessary  to 
move.  Well,  when  I  came  to  move,  as  most 
people  do  some  time  in  life,  I  had  about  185 
colonies  on  loose  hanging  frames.  I  had 
alxmt  25  miles  to  haul  them  by  wagon,  and 
I  expected  it  to  be  a  great  job. 

I  myself  had  to  go  March  1,  leaving  the 
bees  to  move  later  when  time  to  set  them 
from  the  cellar.  This  necessitated  a  drive 
of  25  miles  to  set  the  bees  out;  and  as  we 
thought  best  to  let  them  have  a  fly  once,  we 
had  to  drive  up  one  afternoon  and  set  out 
enough  for  two  loads.  (The  people  who 
bought  the  place  were  afraid  of  bees,  and 
did  not  want  us  to  set  them  all  out  at  once.) 
We  found  it  took  the  next  day  to  get  them 
out,  fasten  the  frames  and  have  the  two 
loads  ready  to  load  in  the  evening  so  we 
could  start  back  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  second  day.  It  thus  took  us  about  2^/^ 
days  to  make  a  trip  and  get  two  loads  which 
consisted  of  about  70  to  80  colonies.  In 
order  to  fasten  the  frames  we  bent  or 
kinked  some  stiff  vnre  which  we  inserted 
between  the  bottom-bars,  tipping  the  hive 
up  from  the  bottom  to  do  it,  an  assistant 
smoking  the  bees  up  out  of  the  way  so  that 
it  held  the  bottom  of  the  frames  from 
swinging.  This  kinked  wire  rested  on  the 
bottom-board,  with  each  end  bent  up  to 
spring  against  the  sides  of  the  hive.    This 


held  the  bottoms  of  the  frames  nicely,  and 
the  tops  we  stayed  by  a  %-inch  strip  of 
board  across  each  end,  a  small  nail  being 
shoved  through  it  into  the  toi>-bar  of  each 
frame.  This  worked  all  right,  but  it  was 
also  back-breaking  work,  and  took  about 
half  a  day  to  fasten  up  75  to  80  colonies. 
We  might  have  considered  it  a  success,  ex- 
cept that  circumstances  rather  forced  us  to 
cut  some  comers. 

By  the  time  the  roads  were  good  for 
hauUng,  it  was  getting  rather  late  for  set- 
ting bees  out ;  and  as  we  were  not  there  we 
could  not  open  the  cellars  at  night  to  ven- 
tilate; and  so  when  we  went  on  our  second 
trip  we  found  the  bees  becoming  very  un- 
easy. The  cellars  were  warming  up ;  and  as 
it  was  warm,  and  the  soft  maples  in  full 
bloom  we  decided  to  set  the  bees  all  out  that 
trip. 

The  next  day  was  warm,  and  there  was  a 
strong  south  wind  so  that  it  was  not  fit  to  set 
bees  out.  However,  we  felt  it  necessary 
under  the  circumstances  to  get  them  out  of 
the  cellars,  so  we  set  the  rest  out  any  way. 
The  wind  and  consequent  drifting  of  the 
bees  made  us  longer  in  putting  them  out, 
so  it  was  too  late  to  fasten  frames  unless 
we  waited  over  one  day  for  the  purpose. 
The  weather  looked  threatening,  so  we 
determined  to  try  two  loads  without  fasten- 
ing the  frames.  We  did  this  with  consider- 
able foreboding,  and  only  the  fear  of  get- 
ting held  away  from  home  by  bad  weather, 
and  having  to  haul  over  bad  roads,  and  the 
desire  of  the  people  to  have  us  get  the  bees 
away,  caused  us  to  take  what  we  considered 
at  that  time  grave  risks  from  loose  combs. 
Imagine  our  agreeable  surprise,  however^ 
on  unloading  at  home,  to  find  no  injury 
whatever  to  most  of  the  combs.    Those  in 
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the  lighter  and  older  hives  had  not  moved 
at  all  to  speak  of;  and  the  few  heavier  and 
newer  frames  that  slid  over  to  one  side  of 
the  hive  did  no  injury  at  all.  The  bees 
simply  clustered  at  the  empty  side.  One 
hive  we  overlooked  till  fruit-bloom,  and 
found  the  combs  over  to  one  side;  yet  that 
colony  was  thriving:,  and  had  about  as  much 
brood  as  any  other.  We  moved  three  loads 
this  way  on  common  hayracks,  with  a  little 
hay  under  the  hives,  and  lost  no  bees,  broke 
no  combs,  and  no  queen  was  killed.  People 
around  here  said,  *'  Those  people  will  rui»i 
their  bees  hauling  th?m  so  far.  The  combs 
will  all  break  down." 

That  was  seven  years  ago ;  and  since  then 
we  have  kept  outyards,  moving  bees  each 
spring  and  fall. 

Now,  if  the  manufacturer  of  hives  could 
see  the  hives  with  combs  in  as  the  farmer 
with  a  few  hives  invariably  has  them,  I 
don't  know  whether  he  would  attach  much 
importance  to  the  kind  of  frames.  It  seems 
to  me  he  might  decide  against  frames  of  any 
kind.  I  have  picked  up  quite  a  lot  of  hives 
from  farmers  through  the  country,  in  the 
last  20  years,  and  1  have  yet  to  find  my  first 
one  with  straight  combs  built  in  the  frames. 
I  have  found  only  one  or  two  that  were 
enough  in  the  frames  to  enable  me  on  a  hot 
day  to  pry  around  so  as  to  get  the  combs 


out  at  all,  and  they  had  to  go  back  just  as 
they  came  out,  being  too  crooked  to  be  inter- 
changeable. Last  year  I  bought  one  with 
the  dummy  in  the  middle  of  the  brood - 
chamber  and  four  frames  on  each  side  of  it ! 

I  am  giving  my  experiences  with  loose 
frames  as  above  for  what  it  may  be  worth  ^ 
to  the  beginner.  If  you  think  you  must  W 
ha\e  self-spacing  frames  to  haul  by  wagon, 
in  any  locality  where  propolis  is  reasonably 
plentiful,  you  are  mistaken;  and  I  consider 
the  loose  hanging  frame  much  more  desir- 
able for  real  practical  honey  production, 
where  time  and  labor  must  be  used  to  best 
advantage,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add 
that  we  never  think  of  fastening  a  frame, 
and  have  never  had  a  dollar's  damage  from 
moving.  We  usually  lift  the  covers,  espe- 
cially of  the  heavy  hives,  after  moving;  and 
if  the  frames  are  slid  around  a  little  we 
straighten  them  up;  but  it  does  not  injure 
brood,  bees,  nor  queen  to  have  them  do  so. 
We  have  moved  bees  twice  in  August,  when 
propolis  was  thinnest,  without  fastening 
frames,  and  no  injurious  results  followed. 
I  would  not  consider  a  self-spacer  necessary 
for  any  wagon-hauling  reasonable  distances 
or  on  reasonably  good  roads.  Our  hives 
are  the  regular  dovetailed,  with  metal  rab- 
bets. 

Dunlap,  Iowa. 


SOME  TRULS  AND  TRIUMPHS  IN  MOVING  BEES 


BY  RAY  C.   WILCOX 


My  fnsl  experience  with  bees  was  during 
the  summer  of  1906,  when  I  attempted  to 
care  for  five  colonies  owned  by  a  neighbor 
who  was  more  afraid  of  them  than  I.  The 
neighbor  had  a  smoker,  a  pair  of  gloves, 
and  a  veil,  as  well  as  a  few  empty  frame 
hives  for  use  at  "  swarming  time."  I  was 
not  just  sure  when  "  swarming  time  "  was, 
but  had  h«ard  that  bees  swarm,  so  I  cleaned 
up  the  hives  and  waited.  At  last  a  fine 
swarm  issued,  and  settled  on  a  large  limb  of 
a  valuable  apple-tree.  The  owner  declared 
that  the  limb  must  not  be  cut,  and  that  the 
bees  would  have  to  go.  Thereupon  I  impro- 
vised a  swarm-catcher  in  the  shape  of  a 
large  pail,  which  I  held  under  the  cluster 
while  the  owner  gave  the  limb  a  vigorous 
shake.  Most  of  the  bees  fell  into  the  pail 
and  were  immediately  thrown  on  a  cloth  in 
front  of  the  prepared  hive  which  they  en- 
tered. 

If  more  swarms  issued  they  escaped  un- 
seen; but  the  bees  interested  me;  and, 
besides,  gave  a  neat  surplus  of  honey,  con- 
sidering the  effort  expended.    T  decided  that 


I  must  have  some  bees  of  my  own,  and  that 
decision  was  developed  into  a  resolution 
when  I  found  that  one  of  my  most  intimate 
friends  was  interested  in  bee  culture,  and 
had  obtained  several  copies  of  Gleanings. 
Some  of  the  latter  I  borrowed,  and  forth- 
with became  a  real  beginner. 

In  April,  1907,  I  bought  four  of  the  colo- 
nies I  had  tended  the  previous  summer.  As 
they  were  less  than  half  a  mile  from  my 
home  I  had  no  great  difficulty  in  moving 
them,  although  at  the  time  it  seemed  like  a 
great  undertaking.  In  reality  it  proved  quite 
simple.  I  closed  the  entrances  one  eveninsr 
with  screen  wire,  and  placed  the  hives  in  a 
spring  wagon.  A  few  minutes  later  they 
were  safely  placed  on  their  new  stands. 

As  much  of  my  time  when  not  in  school 
was  taken  up  on  the  farm  of  my  father,  ray 
growth  as  a  beekeeper  and  the  increase  of 
the  bees  were  slow;  but  by  the  spring  of 
1910  I  had  accumulated  about  20  colonies. 
My  friend  referred  to  above  had  a  few  more. 
As  we  were  but  a  few  miles  from  a  good 
buckwheat   location   I   proposed   that    we 
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move  our  best  colonies  to  the  better  rangre 
after  the  clover  flow  had  passed  at  homo. 
Accordingly,  in  early  August  1  selected  ten 
of  my  best  colonies,  and,  with  the  help  of 
my  friend,  screened  up  the  entrances,  which 
were  V^  by  12  inches.  This  was  done  in  the 
tA  evening,  as  soon  as  the  bees  had  gone  inside. 
^  By  nine  o'clock  we  had  loaded  the  hives 
which  had  no  ventilation  except  an  air-space 
above,  composed  of  a  super  of  empty  sec- 
tions. By  midnight  we  had  placed  them  on 
their  new  stands  without  mishap,  and  they 
seemed  to  suffer  no  barm  from  their  con- 
finement. The  night  was  quite  cool,  how- 
ever, and  may  have  saved  trouble. 

My  friend's  bees  were  moved  in  practi- 
cally the  same  way  except  that  we  started 
early  in  the  morning  and  reached  our  des- 
tination before  the  sun  gave  much  warmth. 

The  following  year  my  father  sold  his 
farm  and  moved  to  another,  35  miles  away. 
I  was  allowed  to  remain  at  the  old  home  to 
finish  my  course  in  preparatory  school ;  and, 
judging  from  my  experience  related  above 
that  my  30  colonies  of  bees  could  be  safely 
moved  in  August,  I  left  them  until  that  time. 

The  friend  agreed  to  help  me  make  the 
trip  as  before,  which  we  thought  would  be 
accomplished  without  difficulty,  so  one  day 
about  the  first  of  August,  when  the  weather 
was  very  warm,  I  drove  to  my  old  home  and 
stayed  with  my  chum  until  the  next  evening, 
when,  after  many  unforeseen  delays,  we  got 
the  bees  loaded,  and  a  little  before  midnight 
started  on  our  long  drive.  From  first  to  last 
we  seemed  to  have  trouble.  I  know  now 
that  many  of  our  annoyances  could  have 
been  avoided  by  proper  management;  but 
even  so  I  could  hardly  have  made  the  trip 
without  loss.  Morning  found  us  only  little 
over  half  way  home.  We  decided  to  drive 
into  a  field  and  unload  when  we  found  a 
convenient  chance;  but  before  the  chance 
came,  bees  began  to  escape  from  some  of 
my  makeshift  hives,  and  ere  long  the  horses 
were  stung.  One  was  a  spirited  black,  which 
came  near  making  a  deal  of  trouble.  How- 
ever, my  friend,  who  was  driving  at  the 


time,  finally  succeeded  in  slipping  the  draw- 
bolt  and  getting  the  plunging  team  away 
from  the  wagon.  The  horses  were  soon 
stabled  in  a  barn;  but  the  load  of  bees  sat 
all  day  by  the  roadside  in  the  hot  sun.  We 
did  not  get  the  bees  unloaded  until  the  next 
day  at  noon.  I  presume  all  would  have 
been  lost  h&d  it  not  rained,  thus  cooling  the 
air  on  our  second  night's  drive.  As  it  was, 
only  sixteen  of  the  weakest  colonies  sur- 
vived. A  complete  account  of  this  trip  will 
be  found  in  Gleanings  for  Nov.  1,  1912, 
page  688.  That  was  written  by  my  com- 
panion, and  gives  a  good  idea  of  our  trou- 
bles on  the  way.  It  was  surely  an  experi- 
ence that  I  shall  never  forget;  and  whenever 
I  think  of  it  I  feel  thankful  to  have  escaped 
with  as  little  loss  as  I  did. 

The  season  following  my  disastrous 
"  move  "  was  spent  with  a  professional  bee- 
keeper, and  I  should  like  to  say  to  any  one 
who  considers  making  a  vocation  of  apicul- 
ture that  there  is  no  better  training  to  be 
had  than  a  season  with  a  successful  apiarist 
who  gives  the  business  end  of  the  work  the 
most  emphasis.  The  next  spring,  1913,  I 
decided  to  begin  beekeeping  for  myself  in 
earnest,  so  I  purchased  the  only  available 
bees,  which  were  twenty  miles  away.  These 
bees  were  in  dilapidated  box  hives ;  but  they 
were  moved  late  in  April  without  trouble. 
I  started  on  the  trip  at  about  nine  o'clock, 
and  arrived  at  the  beeyard  in  the  afternoon. 
The  horses  were  stabled,  given  a  good  feed, 
and  allowed  to  rest  until  9  p.  m.,  when  I  was 
ready  to  start.  The  bees  were  confined  by 
placing  each  hive  in  a  large  sack  of  burlap 
which  was  drawn  tight  at  the  entrance,  so 
scarcely  any  bees  escaped.  The  return  trip 
was  made  before  daybreak,  and  the  hives 
placed  on  their  stands  before  the  sun  was 

While  I  anticipate  more  experiences  in 
moving  bees,  I  feel  that  one  can  never  use 
too  much  caution  in  what  is,  at  best,  a  haz- 
ardous task. 

Spencer,  N.  Y. 


A  GOOD  HIVE  COVER 


BY  C.  P.  BENDER 


I  am  not  much  of  an  inventor,  finding  it 
easier,  usually,  to  adopt  the  inventions  of 
others.  But,  after  trying  the  different  styles 
of  hive-covers  that  could  be  bought,  I  found 
it  necessary  to  invent  several  before  I  made 
one  that  suited  me. 

I  want  a  cover,  above  all  things,  to  be 
water-tight.  It  ought  to  lie  flat  on  the  hive. 
For  this  climate  1  think  it  is  important  to 


have  a  non-conducting  cover,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible— one  that  will  hold  the  warmth  of  the 
cluster  in  the  spring,  and  that  will  keep  the 
super  warm  during  a  fall  honey -flow.  If 
one  winters  outdoors,  a  warm  cover  is  worth 
the  extra  cost  for  one  winter  alone.  I  win- 
tered outdoors  for  several  years,  with  no 
]  acking  evrcnt  that  contained  in  the  covers. 
It  is  also  impoilant  to  have  one  that  wll 
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last  a  good  many  years  without  too  fre- 
quent painting.  lightness  is  a  desirable 
feature,  but  diificult  to  get  if  all  the  other 
requirements  are  filled. 


The  cover  I  am  about  to  describe  fills  the 
bill  completely  except  as  to  lightness.  Those 
for  eight-frame  hives  weigh  8  lbs.  as  I  make 
them.  I  make  a  rim  of  %-inch  cypress 
boards  IV^  inches  deep,  the  same  width  as 
the  hive,  and  1^  inches  longer.  The  end 
cleats  of  this  rim  are  made  two  inches  wide, 
rabbeted  on  one  edge  %  x  %  inch.  The  sides 
of  the  rim  are  rabbeted  %  x  %  on  one  edge, 
so  that,  when  the  rim  is  nailed  together,  %- 
inch  cypress  boards  will  fit  inside  the  rab- 
bets for  a  ceiling,  with  no  edges  or  ends  of 


the  boards  exposed  to  the  weather.  The 
extra  width  of  the  end  cleats  is  allowed  to 
project  on  the  under  side  to  shed  water. 
After  the  ceiling  boards  are  in  plaee  the 
inoh  or  so  of  space  is  filled  with  jxaeking, 
and  a  top  of  %-inch  boards  is  nailed  on, 
with  the  grain  running  opposite  to  those 
underneath.  I  put  the  ceilmg  boards  cross- 
wise of  the  hive,  because  the  short  boards 
will  not  be  inclined  to  warp.  Those  for  the 
top  are  placed  lengthwise.  The  whole  affair 
is  covered  with  the  best  grade  of  asphalt 
roofing,  or,  better,  with  galvanized  iron. 
The  exposed  wood  is  painted.  It  is  rather 
hard  to  describe,  and  somewhat  hard  to 
make,  unless  one  has  some  kind  of  circular 
saw.  I  make  them  on  a  Barnes  saw,  and 
they  cost  me  about  20  cents  each  for  mate- 
rial. They  could  be  made  and  sold  at  a 
profit  for  50  cents  each.  I  would  gladly 
give  a  dollar  each  for  them  rather  than  use 
ony  other  cover  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
Newman,  111. 


A  NEW  YORK  VETERAN  BEEKEEPER 


BY  ARNOLD  IRISH 


I  send  a  picture  of  a  beekeeper  who  has 
been  in  the  business  for  50  years.  He  and 
his  brother  owned  the  first  extractor  in  this 
town.  This  yard  contained  150  colonies  be- 
fore European  foul  brood  came,  which  all 


but  wiped  it  out  of  existence.    Italian  bees 
saved  the  remnant.    They  certainly  dean  ap 
the  foul  stuff  all  right — at  least  they  did 
around  here. 
Lawton  Sta.,  N.  Y. 


An  apiary  in  which  only  the  Italians  survived  European  foul  brood. 
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HONEY  PRODUCTION  OF  IOWA 


BY  FRANK  C.  PELLETT^  STATE  INSPEOTOB  OF  APIABIES. 


For  some  time  past  the  writer  has  been 
coUectiiig  records  of  honey  production  of 
the  various  localities  of  Iowa.  While  no 
such  enormous  yields  are  reported  as  we 
hear  of  in  distant  regions,  on  the  whole  the 
honey  production  of  our  State  is  fairly 
constant.  White  clover  is  the  great  nec- 
tar-producer; and  the  localities  where  the 
flow  from  white  clover  is  supplemented  by  a 
fall  flow  from  heartsease  or  other  plants 
offer  the  beekeeper  a  pretty  certain  income. 
Correspondence  comes  to  this  office  from 
every  section  of  the  State;  and  the  yields 
average  much  alike  in  all  sections  where 
there  is  a  fall  flow.  White  clover  is  report- 
ed as  the  principal  source  of  nectar  by 
nearly  every  beekeeper  reporting.  One  or 
two  place  sweet  clover  at  the  head  of  the 
list.  In  addition  to  white  and  sweet  clover, 
basBwood,  heartsease,  and  fruit  bloom  fur- 
nish the  nectar  from  which  Iowa  honey  is 
stored.  The  average  per  colony,  per  year, 
counting  good  years  and  bad  ones,  good 
colonies  and  poor  ones  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  is  reported  as  from  45  to  50  pounds 
from  a  considerable  number  of  localities.  I 
may  say  that,  judging  from  the  reports,  all 
sections  of  the  State  where  there  is  a  fall 
flow  may  be  depended  upon  to  produce  an 
annual  average  of  nearly  fifty  pounds  per 
colony  in  the  hands  of  intelligent  apiarists. 
Localities  where  there  is  no  fall  flow  report 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  pounds  as  an 
average  yield. 

The  record  yield  of  a  single  colony,  as  far 
as  reported,  is  290  pounds  of  well-filled 
section  honey,  which  was  produced  by  F. 
W.  Hall,  in  Sioux  County.  Mr.  HaU  is  now 
at  Colo,  Iowa.  We  hiave  several  other 
yields  above  200  pounds.  At  least  two  re- 
ports are  at  hand  of  the  production  of  300 
pounds  of  extracted  honey  from  a  single 
colcmy.  It  is  a  little  surprising  that  the 
record  yield  of  comb  honey  should  be  al- 
most as  large  as  that  of  extracted  honey, 
although  of  course  the  general  average  is 
much  smaller.  There  are  few  entire  fail- 
ures in  this  State;  and  while  the  big  crops 
reported  from  western  localities  are  lack- 
ing, I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  for  a  long 
series  of  years  the  producer  will  fare  as 
well  in  Iowa  as  elsewhere.  There  is,  per- 
haps, as  much  unoccupied  bee  range  in  our 
State  as  anywhere,  and  the  beekeeper  need 
not  look  far  for  a  location.  S.  W.  Snyder 
of  Center  Point,  reports  that  two  apiarists 
in  his  township  produced  20,000  pounds  of 
honey  last  season,  and  did  not  occupy  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  range  in  the  one 


township.  From  figures  obtained,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  not  to  exceed  one-tenth  of  the 
honey  production  possible  to  the  State  is 
now  realized. 

J.  L.  Strong,  the  well-known  queen- 
breeder  of  Clarinda,  has  kept  bees  in  his 
locality  for  more  than  forty  years.  Since 
1885  he  has  kept  very  carefid  records  of  the 
production  of  his  apiary.  The  average  of 
the  seasons  in  his  locality  may  be  judged 
by  the  following  record  of  the  colony  on 
scales.  It  will  be  noticed  that  not  once  in 
the  twenty-eight  seasons  has  the  colony  on 
scales  failed  to  produce  some  surplus.  Mr. 
Strong's  records  for  the  seasons  are  as  fol- 
lows, all  extracted,  in  pounds: 


1885.. 

..195  lbs. 

ext. 

1899.. 

..120  lbs. 

ext. 

1886.. 

.  .  186  lb«. 

ext. 

1900.. 

.  .  22  lbs. 

ext. 

1887.. 

.  .  15  Ibg. 

ext. 

1901 . . 

..171  lbs. 

ext. 

1888.. 

.  .  96  lbs. 

ext. 

1902.. 

.  .  42  Ibe. 

ext. 

1889.. 

..110  lbs. 

ext. 

1903 . . 

..881  lbs. 

ext. 

1890.. 

.  .  119  lbs. 

ext. 

1904.. 

.  .  82  lbs. 

ext. 

1891.. 

.  .  19  lbs. 

ext. 

1905.. 

..132  lbs. 

ext. 

1892.. 

.  .  177  lbs. 

ext. 

1906.. 

.  .  74  lbs. 

ext. 

1893.. 

.  .  48  lbs. 

ext. 

1907.. 

.  .  82  lbs. 

ext. 

1894.. 

. .  29  lbs. 

ext. 

1908. . 

..160  lbs. 

ext. 

1895.. 

.  .  80  IbB. 

ext. 

1909 . . 

.  .  74  lbs. 

ext. 

1896.. 

.  .  105  lbs. 

ext. 

1910. . 

..284  lbs. 

ext. 

1897.. 

.  .  85  lbs. 

ext. 

1911.. 

.  .  46  lbs. 

ext. 

1898.. 

.  .  20  lbs. 

ext. 

1912.. 

.  .  98  lbs. 

ext. 

Mr.  Strong  has  devoted  his  entire  atten- 
tion to  beekeeping  since  1882.  He  reports 
that  the  heaviest  yield  in  a  single  day  was 
18  pounds,  gathered  by  the  colony  on  the 
scales,  July  8, 1903. 

Beekeeping  has  been  long  overshadowed 
by  other  agricultural  industries;  but  land 
values  are  now  so  high  that  men  of  small 
means  will  be  compelled  to  turn  to  some- 
thing requiring  a  small  acreage  of  land. 
The  beekeepers  have  recently  organized  an 
association,  and  the  meeting  at  DesMoines 
was  attended  with  unusual  enthusiasm.  A 
great  program  was  outlined,  including  a 
chair  of  beekeeping  at  the  State  Agricul- 
tural College,  extension  lectures  on  bee- 
keeping, an  appropriation  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  for  foul-brood  inspection,  better 
premiums,  and  better  facilities  for  exhibit- 
ing at  fairs,  and  similar  things.  The  pros- 
pects are  exceedingly  good  for  getting  them 
all. 

Beekeeping  in  Iowa  is  now  looking  up 
decidedly,  and  bids  fair  soon  to  be  on  the 
boom.  It  is  easy  to  make  things  go  when  a 
lot  of  red-blooded  fellows  get  together  and 
boost.  There  is  room  in  Iowa  for  five 
hundred  live  beekeepers  who  will  establish 
a  chain  of  outyards  without  getting  in  the 
way  of  those  already  in  the  business.  They 
will  be  welcomed  by  those  already  here.  In 
many  parts  of  the  State  local  markets  are 
good,  and  in  other  sections  they  can  be 
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worked  up,  as  has  been  done  already  by 
beekeepers  on  the  ground.  Some  produc- 
ers write  me  that  their  local  markets  take 
their  extracted  honey  at  15  cents  per  pound, 
and  comb  honey  sells  accordingly.  Other 
markets  are  much  lower,  however. 

Probably  at  least  half  of  the  State  is 
free  from  disease,  and  we  expect  the  pres- 


ent legislature  to  provide  the  means  to 
keep  it  free  and  to  clean  up  the  sections 
now  diseased.  Wintering  and  disease  are 
the  two  problems  to  be  metjiere,  and  both 
can  be  managed  by  scientific  methods.  This 
is  no  get-rich-quick  proposition,  but  we  con- 
sider it  a  safe  one. 
Atlantic,  Iowa, 


SOME  NECTAR  AND  POLLEN  BEARING  PLANTS  OF  TENNESSEE 


BY  J.  M.  BUCHANAN 


It  is  essential  that  the  beekeeper  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  flora  of  his  locality 
in  order  to  get  the  best  results  from  his 
beekeeping  operations.  He  should  know 
when  to  expect  a  honey-flow,  and  be  able 
to  tell  with  some  certainty  how  long  a  flow 
will  last,  and  what  quality  of  honey  he  is 
likely  to  get  from  a  certain  source.  Then 
he  will  know  when  to  make  his  increase, 
when  to  expect  swarms,  when  to  put  on 
supers,  etc. 

The  character  of  the  honey-producing 
ilora  and  the  date  of  bloom  depend  on  the 
soil,  the  season,  and  the  altitude.  A  list  of 
plants  that  will  be  found  in  one  place  may 
not  apply  at  all  to  a  location  not  very  far 
distant. 

In  Tennessee  there  is  great  variation  in 
soil  and  in  altitude,  the  latter  ranging  from 
about  300  feet  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  to 
over  8000  feet  in  the  mountains  of  East 
Tennessee;  hence  it  will  be  impossible  to 
give  the  exact  dates  of  bloom  of  the  plants 
in  this  list.  It  would  seem,  from  a  casual 
reading  of  the  list,  jhat  we  had  a  continual 
Cow  from  early  in  the  spring  until  frost, 
but  such  is  not  the  case  for  any  given  local- 
ity. This  will  be  better  understood  from 
the  following  general  summary  of  condi- 
tions: 

The  Tennessee  River  crosses  the  State 
twice,  and  the  Cumberland  makes  a  long 
curve  through  the  central  section,  and  in 
these  valleys  white  and  alsike  clovers,  and, 
in  many  places,  black  locust,  form  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  surplus  honey.  On  the  ridges 
and  tablelands  of  the  central  and  eastern 
sections,  the  honey  is  from  poplar,  sour- 
wood,  and  wild  flowers  of  many  species.  On 
the  plains  of  the  western  part  of  the  State, 
and  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  cotton  gives 
the  greatest  surplus. 

The  following  list  is  by  no  means  com- 
plete, although  it  gives  the  most  important 
honey  and  pollen  bearing  plants  of  the 
State,  with  their  approximate  date  of 
blooming. 

Soft  maple,  Acer  rxibrum,  February,  March.  Pol- 
len and  nectar.    First  help  to  brood-rearing.  Valleys. 


Elm,   Ulmus  americana,  March.     Pollen. 

Susrar  maple,  Acer  Moccharinum,  March,  April. 
Sweet  £ap;  nectar,  pollen. 

Dandelion,  Tarax€ieum  ofidnaHs,  February  to 
June.     Nectar. 

Peach,  Amigdaltu  perHca,  March,  April.  Nectnr, 
pollen. 

Plum,  Prunv«  domenticva,  April.  Some  nectar  and 
pollen. 

Turnip,  Brat^'ca  rapa,  April.  Sometimes  givec 
f^urplug  where  grown  for  ceed. 

Weilud,  Cercis  canadenais,  March,  April.  Nectar, 
pollen. 

Apple.  MaluJi.  Nectar,  pollen.  Valuable  for 
brood-rearing. 

Black  locust.  RoLinia  paettdacaria,  April,  May. 
Good  yielder  of  fine  honey;  alow  to  ^anulate. 

Yellow-wood,  VirgUia  lutea.  May.  Some  surplua 
where  abundant. 

Poplar,  Liriodendron  tuHpifera,  May.  Heavy 
yielder.     Honey  amber,  but  good  flavw. 

Alsike  clover.  Trifolivm  hybridum,  May  to  July. 
Almost  equal  to  white  clover.     Central  and  east. 

White  clover,  Trifolivm  repena,  May,  .Fune.  Prin- 
cipal source  in  central  and  eastern  valleys.  Honey 
while. 

Persimmon,  Dionpiron  rirginiana,  May.  Honey 
dark      Uplands. 

Lind?n,  Tilia  americana,  July.  Honey  white,  icood 
jielder.     Central  and  eastern  vallejs. 

Sourwood,  Oxydendron  arboreum,  July.  Uplands. 
Gio^  honey,   almost  entirely  free  from  (granulation. 

Cow-pea,  Vigna  sinenais,  .July,  August.  Some 
honey,  mainly  from  extra  floral  glands. 

Milkweed,  Ascl^pias,  several  species,  July,  August. 
Some  honey;  sticky  pollen. 

Horfemint.  Monarda  rlinopodioidea,  July.  Some 
surplus  in  western  and  central  valleys. 

Indian  corn,  Zea  ma-jn,  July,  August.  PoUen  anrl 
sone  nectar. 

Ragweed,  Ambrosia  aptera,  July,  August.  Heavy 
bearer  of  pollen. 

Smart  weed,  Persicaria  mite,  August.  Light-ami  er 
honey  of  eood  flavor.     Lowlands. 

Sumach,  Rhtts  capolina,  Augujst.  Some  surplus. 
Uplands. 

Buckbush,  Symphoricarpos  vulgaris,  August. 
Sometimes  gives  surplus.     Honey,  amber. 

Cottonj  Gossypium  herbaceum,  July  to  September. 
Giod  jielder  in  western  counties. 

Bitterweed,  Helenium  tenuifolium,  August,  Sep- 
tember.    Amber  honey,  very  bitter.     West. 

Holly,  Ilex  glabra,  July,  August.  Honey,  dark. 
West. 

Boneset,  Eupatorium  perfolia,  August.  Yields 
heavily  alon^  northern  border  of  the  State. 

Laurel,  Kalmia  latifolia,  July,  August.  Eastern 
mountains. 

Golden  rod,  Solid^igo,  several  species.  September. 
Pollen. 

Aster,  Aster,  several  species.  September,  October. 
Honey,  amber;  strong  in  flavor,  quick  to  granulate. 
Good  for  winter  stores. 


Franklin,  Tenn, 
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Heads  of  Gram  from  Differemit  Fields 


^aJ 


THE  BACKLOT  BUZZER. 

H'»  no  place  for  VirffiVs  poetry,  Pliny't  phUot- 
ophy,  and  Aristotle's  meditations  on  the  honeyle^, 
when  three  swarms  come  off  at  the  same  time. 

[The  above  U  the  first  of  a  series  of  drawingrs  de- 
picting the  life  and  observations  of  "  The  Backlot 
Buzzer,"  by  J.  H.  Donahey,  cartoonist  of  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer.  Each  issue  for  some  time  lo 
come  will  contain  one  of  these  drawings. — Ed.] 


Another  Case  where  Ignorant  Spraying  of  Fruit 
Trees  Kills  Bees 

I  have  had  heavy  losses  In  my  bees  on  account  of 
spraying  for  the  past  three  years.  This  loss  by  if^io- 
innt  spraying  is  very  illuaory,  in  that  many  small 
apiarists  may  ascribe  their  loss  to  wax-worme  for  the 
simple  reason  that,  when  the  colonies  are  reduced  by 
the  poison,  the  wax-worms  finish  them  up  very  quick- 
ly. 

My  bees  got  the  poison  three  years  ago,  in  June, 
ju«t  after  T  had  put  on  the  supers,  about  (he  10th; 
and  about  the  la«t  of  the  month  there  did  not  seem 
to  be  half  the  hees  that  there  were  when  I  put  the 
supers  on.  In  the  meftn  time  I  had  noticed  dead 
Lees  at  only  two  hives.  I  thought  that  these  had 
the  paralysis,  as  had  twvi  in  previous  years  that  had 
it.  As  the  weather  wa.«  warm,  and  as  they  all  had 
eight  or  nine  frames  of  brood  which  all  hatched  out, 
I  got  400  lbs.  of  extracted  and  about  the  same 
amount  of  comb  honey — all  collected  during  the  21 
days  of  August,  and  all  from  Clethra  amfilia  (L.), 
sweet-piper  bush,  or  white  alder.  I  had  seven 
swarms  during  this  time,  and  they  were  the  only  ones 
duripg  the  year. 


The  yext  year  (1912)  after  selling  eleven  to  go 
into  cuenraber  hothouses  I  had  35  good  strong  ones, 
and  two  or  three  weak  ones.  They  were*  thriving 
well  until  apple-trees  got  into  blossom,  at  which  time 
they  began  to  die  off.  It  was  so  cold  that  large 
quantities  of  brood  died  in  the  cells.  About  June  1 
I  united  them  all  into  14  hives.  I  went  away,  and 
was  gone  two  weeks.  When  I  returned,  several  had 
gone  under  entirely  until  I  had  only  eleven.  I  then 
bought  two  hives  of  bees  to  give  them  bees  to  build 
them  up  for  winter.  I  also  bought  several  queens 
and  two  1-lb.  packages  of  bees.  I  also  had  one 
swarm  come  to  me  on  Aug.  25.  All  of  these  gave  me 
12  colonies  to  winter.  Every  one  wintered  well,  and 
all  were  in  fine  condition  when  the  apple-trees  c»me 
into  blossom.  In  the  course  of  two  weeks  they  again 
went  down  to  three.     This  is  pretty  discouraging. 

Woburn,  Mass.,  April  11.         John  F.  Cobukn. 

[This  is  one  more  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence 
showing  how  bees  are  killed  off  by  the  ignorant 
spraying  of  fruit-trees  while  in  bloom.  The  reports 
of  these  cases  are  so  numerous  that  it  would  hardly 
seem  there  could  be  any  question  about  it  now. — 
Ed.]  

The  Effect  of  Climate  and  Soil  on  the  Color  of 
Honey  and  Sorghum  Symp 

I  have  been  interested  in  this  discussion  of  thf^ 
effect  that  climate  and  soil  have  ou  the  color  of  the 
honey  of  the  same  plant.  I  believe  that  the  sam^ 
plant  in  two  different  kinds  of  soil  will  produce  hon- 
ey of  different  shades. 

I  was  born  on  the  Black  Land  country  of  Texa.s, 
and  I've  seen  a  great  many  mm  there  try  to  produre 
sorghum  molasses.  The  sorghum  cane  grows  there 
very  luxuriantly,  but  the  finished  product,  syrup,  is 
I  lack  and  watery — a  very  poor  substitute  for  some- 
thing sweet. 

Over  on  the  clay  hills  and  sandy  bottoms  of  the 
CroFR  Timhers,  only  a  few  miles  away,  sorghum  cane 
doesn't  make  such  heavy  growth,  tut  the  sap  from  it 
makes  a  delightfully  clear,  fine-flavored  molaspes  in 
which,  in  the  winter  time,  there  will  be  found  fine 
granules  of  sugar.  This  sandy-land  syrup  is  Ihe 
next  lest  thing  to  honey. 

Rocky,  Okla.,  April  22.  Kos  Hurst. 

[That  climate  and  soil  do  have  some  effect  on  the 
color  of  honey  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  clover 
honey  of  Canada  is  undoubtedly  lighter  in  color  than 
clover  honey  south  of  the  Gh*eat  Lakes.  Still  further 
south,  this  same  honey  becomes  a  little  darker.  The 
northern-grown  alfalfa  honey  in  the  Western  Stn'eK 
is  lighter  in  color  than  the  southern-grown.  We 
have  seen  this  statement  contradicted :  but  the  hon- 
e> -buyers  of  the  country  know  there  is  a  difference. 

For  f;ome  ream  the  colors  of  palmetto  honey  in 
different  parts  of  the  South  vary  somewhat.  In  some 
places  it  is  light  in  color,  and  in  others  it  is  a  little 
on  the  amber  order. — Ed.] 


The  Science  of  the  Granulation  of  Honey 

What  chemical  change  takes  place  when  honey 
candies?  Is  it  as  wholesome  as  natural  honey? 
What  is  the  chemical  action  of  vinegar  in  preventing 
honey  from  candying?     Is  this  addition  illegal? 

Spokane,  Wash.,  April  24.  J.  C.  Michel. 

[This  subject  of  the  mechanical  changes  that  take 
place  when  honey  granulates  has  never  I  pen  tho*-- 
oughly  investigated  so  far  as  we  know.  Chemically 
there  is  no  difference  between  granulated  and  liquid 
honey ;  that  is  to  say,  both  will  analyze  the  same. 
Ordinary  honey  is  an  invert  sugar,  while  the  raw 
nectar  in  the  flowers  is  a  cane  sugar.  It  will  be  seen, 
then,  that  the  b^fs  mi^ke  a  marked  chemical  change 
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in  the  process  of  ripening  and  of  evaporation.  "Hon- 
ey candies  on  standing/'  says  Dr.  Headden,  Chemist 
at  the  Colorado  Experiment  Station,  Fort  Collins, 
Col.,  "becanse  of  the  ability  of  its  dextrose  to  as- 
sume a  crystalline  form  much  more  readily  jthan  the 
levuloee." 

Ordinary  honey  contains  a  combination  of  dex- 
trose, levulose,  and  water  in  approximately  equal 
proportions.  Some  honeys  will  granulate  much  more 
readily  than  others  because  they  contain  more  dex- 
trose in  proportion  to  levulose. 

We  can  not  say  what  the  chemical  action  of  vine- 
gar would  be  in  preventing  granulation,  if  it  pre- 
vents it  at  all.  In  any  event  its  use  for  the  purpose 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  national  and  State  pure- 
food  laws. — Ed.] 


Dry  Pulverized  Powdered  Sugar  Mixed  with  Com- 
mon Flour  as  a  Substitute  for  Natural  Pollen 

Referring  to  page  283,  April  15,  article  about 
artificial  pollen,  why  not  try  some  dry  pulverised  or 
powdered  sugar,  mixed  with  the  flour,  say  one  part 
to  ten  parts  of  flour,  and  have  water  near  at  hand 
for  the  bees  to  drink,  so  that  they  assimiliate  the 
mixture  to  the  proper  consistency  of  natural  pollen  f 
This  may  seem  a  foolish  idea ;  but  one  can  never  tell  . 
until  the  plan  has  been  given  a  trial,  remembering 
the  old  saw,  **  If  at  first  you  don't  succeed,  try,  try 
again." 

Lacrosse,  Wis.,  April  27.        Thomas  D.  Bxtdd. 

[The  idea  is  worth  trying;  but  at  this  time  of  the 
year  there  will  be  no  dearth  of  natural  pollen,  either 
north  or  south.  But  we  can  remember  the  sugges- 
tion for  next  year. — Ed.] 


Queen  Laying  Several  Eggs  in  One  Cell 

]  have  a  stand  of  bees  that,  to  me,  acts  peculiarly. 
Last  summer  a  pound  of  bees  were  put  in  a  hive 
containing  full  sheets  of  foundation,  and  as  fast  as  it 
MSR  drawn  the  queen  placed  as  many  as  three  eggs 
in  a  cell. 

This  spring  we  find  in  many  cells  five  or  six  eggs 
in  each.  In  others  there  is  Just  one.  They  are  in 
fine  condition,  but  I  can't  understand  why  so  many 
eggs  are  laid  in  some  cells. 

Greenville,  S.  C,  April  18.         J.  T.  Bubqabd. 

[In  your  case  this  condition  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  queen  is  very  prolific,  and  capable  of 
laying  in  a  larger  area  of  comb  than  the  bees  can 
cover ;  and  rather  than  go  outside  of  the  cluster  she 
places  the  surplus  eggs  in  cells  where  she  has  al- 
ready laid.  The  bees  usually  remove  all  such  eggs 
except  one,  which  ie  properly  cared  for.  After  your 
colony  becomes  strong  you  will  no  doubt  find  that 
this  condition  will  disappear. — ^Ed.] 


Building  Combs  from  Starters  in  Wired  Frames 

Is  it  practicable  to  use  starters  in  frames  that  are 
wired?  In  building  down  from  starters  will  the  bees 
attach  combs  to  the  wire,  or  should  I  use  full  sheets  f 

Concord,  N.  C,  April  13.  W.  D.  YOBK. 

[It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  get  bees  to  build  combs 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  in  wired  frames  from  foun- 
dation starters  only.  If  the  hive  is  set  level  so  that 
the  comb  will  hang  straight  in  the  frame  the  bees 
will  build  over  the  wires;  but  when  they  come  to 
them  they  are  very  likely  to  make  a  row  of  faulty 
cells.  Owing  to  the  large  amount  of  drone  comb 
usually  built  on  starters,  it  is  more  economical  to  use 
full  sheets. — Ed.] 


Maricopa  County,  Arizona,  Overstocked 

From  the  report  of  our  efficient  foul-brood  inspec- 
tor, Hon.  J.  P.  Ivy.  I  find  that  we  have  19,858 
colonies  in  Maricopa  Co.  For  some  time  I  have  been 
replying  to  questions  regarding  locations,  etc.,  but  I 
wish  to  say  that  the  apiaries  are  overlapping  each 


other  already.  Our  rigid  foul-brood  law  has  kept 
many  from  locating  here  with  diseased  apiaries,  and 
I  think  we  shall  be  able  to  exterminate  foal  brood 
entirely  in  the  near  future. 

Phoenix,  Ariz.  Wm.  Lossikq. 


Proper  Ventilation  Removes  Moisture  witliin  Che 
Hive 

I  have  noticed  paint  "blister"  on  some  of  my^l 
hives,  but  have  usually  attrilmted  it  to  the  use  of  ^r 
poor  paint  or  failure  to  shellac  boards  showing  ex- 
cess of  pitch. 

There  may  be  some  difference  in  the  anumnt  of 
heat  reflected  or  absorbed  from  the  sun's  rays  by 
painted  and  unpainted  hives;  but  ventilation  wiD 
dispose  of  internal  moisture  more  effectually  then  to 
depend  on  the  walls  of  the  hive  to  absorb  it. 

Rocky  Ford,  Col.,  March  11.       A.  8.  Pauox. 


Enclosing  Hives  in  Qotli  Bags  to  Make  Them  Safe 
for  Movteg 

Mosi  beekeepers  have  a  great  time  telling  how  to 
fasten  the  bees  in  the  hive  so  that  they  will  be  safe 
under  nil  circumstances.  The  best  way  I  can  find 
to  fasten  them  is  to  get  for  each  hive  two  yards  of 
sheeting;  put  the  ends  together,  and  sew  up  tbe 
sides.  This  makes  a  bag.  Draw  this  over  the  hive 
and  tif  the  end  like  a  sack  of  grain.  None  wiD  oome 
out,  n  »  difference  how  far  you  move  them,  and  yon 
do  not  need  to  close  the  entrance. 

Emerson,  111.,  ICarch  17.      W.  H.  H.  Stkwabt. 


Borax  to  Keep  Gockroadies  Away  from  Bees 

I  have  found  borax  the  best  remedy  for  cock- 
roaches and  ants.  It  acts  rather  slowly,  however, 
for  it  takes  about  a  week  to  have  much  effect. 

Covington,  Pa.  H.  P.  Knowltok. 

[We  ourselves  have  found  borax  a  good  remedy 
for  cockroaches.  If  scattered  around  where  they  are 
found  they  seem  to  keep  away  after  a  few  days;  but 
it  usually  has  to  be  scattered  around  quite  frequent 
ly.  So  far  as  we  know,  it  would  do  no  harm  to  the 
bees. — ^Ed.]  

Heavy  Fruit  Bloom;  Good  Prospects 

Bees  in  this  locality  are  doing  flnely;  very  heavy 
fruit-bloom;  also  best  prospects  for  a  bouncer  cfever 
bloom  and  basswood;  supers  mostly  have  all  been 
placed  on  over  the  brood-nests,  and  bees  have  com- 
menced work  in  them.  Bees  in  this  vicinity 
through  the  winter  exceedingly  well. 

Glen  Easton,  W.  V.,  May  8.      Jaicbs  I.  Lutks. 


Ferguson  Whiteside's  remedy  for  backache  whss 
moving  bees. 
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A-i-Boo.    I  OUR  HOMES 


Editor 


When  A  Biaa'a  ways  pleaaa  the  Lord,  he  maketh 
even  his  enemiee  to  be  at  peace  with  him. — ^Pbov. 
16:7. 

Dear  friends,  I  have  a  wonderful  story  to 
tell  you;  and  (may  the  Lord  be  praised)  it 
is  a  true  story.  A  few  days  ago  a  very 
prettily  bound  book  of  about  160  pages 
came  through  the  mails.  A  printed  sUp  in 
the  fore  part  of  the  book  reads  as  follows : 

As  a  brother-editor  I  am  sending  yon  this  book, 
beting  that  yon  will  pemse  it,  and  not  only  enjoy  it 
bnt  profit  by  it,  and  then  give  it  a  reriew  in  yonr 
paper.  Fbsd  Bohbxb,  Berne,  Ind. 

The  book  is  indeed  ''stranger  than  fiction." 
I  suppose  most  of  you  read  in  the  papers 
(some  years  ago)  or  heard  something  about 
it  at  the  time,  that  a  temperance  worker's 
home  was  dynamited  by  saloonkeepers  be- 
cause he  tried  to  enforce  the  law.  Well,  this 
book  was  written  by  the  man  whose  house 
was  dynamited,  and  who  was  assaulted  and 
pounded  in  the  streets  and  in  his  office ;  but 
as  he  trusted  in  Qod  he  was  not  so  easily 
scared  out  of  town.  As  the  preface  is  very 
short  we  give  it  here  entire : 

The  object  of  this  book  is  threefold: 

1.  To  praise  Qod  for  victory  after  a  long  and  bit- 
'ter  war  of  constant  battling  between  the  forces  of 

heaven  and  hell. 

2.  To  encoorage  young  people  to  do  right  becanse 
it  if  right,  no  matter  what  people  say ;  for  right  wins 
in  the  end. 

3.  To  nerve  temperance  people  individually  to  law 
enforcement,  for  this,  coupled  with  faith  in  God,  is 
the  key  that  solves  the  temperance  problem. 

As  I  take  it,  Bro.  Rohrer  is  a  Mennonite ; 
and,  if  I  am  correct,  the  Mennonites  are 
what  is  sometimes  called  a  non-resistant 
class  of  people.  They  do  not  believe  in 
striking  back,  and  their  motto  seems  to  be 
to  return  good  for  evil.  On  page  9  we  read 
as  follows : 

The  towns  are  named  after  Bern  and  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  because  the  early  settlers  of  this  com- 
munity hailed  from  the  land  of  Wilhehn  Tell;  and 
about  80  per  cent  of  the  populaticm  of  Berne  and 
vicinity  speak  the  Swiss  dialect  to  this  day. 

The  above  does  not  say  he  is  a  descendant 
of  William  Tell,  but  the  book  seems  to  in- 
dicate he  has  inherited  the  Tell  spirit.  We 
clip  the  following  from  page  45 : 

About  an  hour  after  the  events  just  told,  when  I 
had  returned  to  my  office  where  I  happened  to  be 
alone,  Abe  Bagley,  who  was  then  president  of  our 
town  board,  came  in,  first  on  business,  then  asked 
why  I  had  made  him  go  before  the  grand  jury..  He 
had  also  been  seen  going  into  saloons  when  they 
should  have  been  closed,  and  that's  why  his  name 
was  handed  in  with  the  rest. 

At  that  time  our  town  officers  would  pat  the  sa- 
loonkeepers on  the  back  and  tell  them  just  to  go 
ahead  and  pay  no  attention  to  us ;  that  ours  was  just 
a  mushroom  enthusiasm  which  would  soon  die  out; 
that  we  had  a  kind  of  crasy  spell,  and  would  get 
over  it  alter  a  while. 

I  hadn't  said  many  words  when  the  town  presi- 


dent came  into  my  private  apartment,  behind  the 
desk,  grabbed  me  around  the  waist,  jerked  me  off  my 
stool,  and  knocked  me  on  the  floor.  Just  then  the 
door  was  opened,  and  in  came  some  twenty  men  who 
had  been  watching  for  just  this  moment. 

The  above  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  Berne,  Ind.,  when  this 
young  printer  started  out  against  great  odds 
to  insist  on  law  enforcement.  He  tells  us  of 
several  places  where  they  had  a  mayor  so 
much  in  sympathy  with  the  liquor  gang  that 
he  had  a  fashion  of  fining  criminals  "  one 
dollar  and  costs"  when  they  came  before 
him  for  law-breaking.  Let  me  now  give  you 
an  extract  from  pages  46  and  49 : 

Our  town  president  proceeded  to  drag  me  out; 
but  before  he  got  me  out  of  my  private  office  I  had  a 
chance  to  get  on  my  feet  again  and  caught  hold  with 
both  hands  of  the  iron  guards  around  my  desk,  and 
I  silently  prayed  to  God  to  keep  me  from  letting  go. 
The  man  of  towering  physique  who  had  hold  of  me 
again  grabbed  me  around  my  waist,  lifted  me  off  my 
feet  and  tried  to  jerk  me  loose  until  my  hands  were 
blistered  and  skinned.  Then  he  took  hold  of  my 
wrists  and  tried  to  work  my  hands  loose  from  the 
iron  railing,  so  that  both  arms  were  swollen  the  neixt 
morning. 

The  mob  was  in  a  fury,  and  became  impatient. 
Some  cried: 

'*  Bring  him  out,  bring  him  out;  why  don*t  youf  '* 

He  replied: 

"  I  can't  take  him  out." 

Then  others  shouted: 

"Punch  him,  punch  him  I  " 

Still  others  yelled: 

"  Pound  him,  pound  him  I  " 

As  he  brought  his  big  fist  down  upon  the  back  of 
my  head  and  on  the  neck  in  rapid  succession  I  si- 
lently prayed  to  God  to  help  me  bear  it.  And  he  did. 
Blees  your  heart,  God  never  goes  back  on  a  man 
who  doesn't  go  back  on  him.  Although  I  saw  the 
stars  fly  in  every  direction  at  each  stroke,  they  never 
hurt  me  a  bit.  I  never  groaned,  and  never  uttered 
a  sound  during  all  the  time  the  mob  was  in  the  office. 
The  town  president  hammered  away  on  my  head 
until  the  town  marshal,  William  Tucker,  came  and 
with  difficulty  forced  his  way  through  the  crowd  and 
ordered  the  men  all  out. 

I  was  reading  proofs  when  the  men  came  in ;  and 
as  they  left  I  picked  up  the  papers  that  were  scat- 
tered over  the  floor  and  went  straight  to  my  work 
again.  The  town  marshal  was  standing  in  front 
of  my  desk  and  watched  me  while  I  was  marking 
mistakes  on  the  proof-sheet.    Presently  he  remarked: 

"  This  is  going  to  be  a  bad  night  for  you.  I 
wouldn't  be  in  your  shoes  for  a  thousand  dollars." 

"Why?"  I  asked. 

"Oh I  they  are  red  hot  after  you;  and  they  will 
get  you  to-night  if  they  can.    You'd  better  go  home." 

"  Well,  if  they  want  me  they  can  get  me  at  home 
just  as  well  as  here." 

This  incident  has  a  bearing  on  something 
that  comes  in  at  the  end  of  the  book.  How 
many  Christians  have  we  among  us  who 
could  stand  treatment  like  that  without 
striking  backt  Friend  Rohrer,  it  seems, 
was  given  grace  in  answer  to  prayer  to  talk 
kindly  and  good-naturedly  to  those  who 
threatened  lum,  and  finally  knocked  him 
down  and  pounded  hiuL    Of  course,  those 
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who  attacked  him  were  generally  filled  up 
with  drink;  but  the  persecution  became  so 
great  against  this  almost  single-handed  tem- 
perance worker  that  his  best  friends  ad- 
irised  him  to  leave  town.  Here  is  an  extract 
from  page  55  which  shows  that  we  have  not 
only  a  hero  in  our  story  but  a  heroine  as 
well. 

On  the  evening  before,  after  the  two  attacks  upon 
me,  friends  went  to  ray  house  to  console  my  wife  and 
be  with  her.  Now,  they  and  relatives  urged  her  to 
persuade  me  to  stop  fighting  saloons.  But  she  an- 
swered : 

"  Why,  that  would  be  too  cowardly  to  give  up  a 
fight  because  it  is  growing  warm." 

*'  Yes ;  but  they  will  kill  him  as  sure  as  you  live, 
and  you  can't  stand  it." 

Very  calmly  and  deliberately  she  replied: 

"  Kill  him  t  Let  them  kill  him  if  they  wish ;  I've 
given  him  up.  I'd  rather  be  the  widow  of  a  dead 
hero  than  the  wife  of  a  living  coward  I  " 

And  that  settled  it  with  me.  After  that  I  never 
had  enough  nerve  to  act  cowardly.  With  such  a 
woman  at  my  side,  what,  could  I  do  but  keep  my 
place  on  the  battlefield,  and  stay  there  like  an  ox 
between  a  yoke  en  one  side  and  an  altar  on  the  othpr 
— ready  for  service  or  sacrifice? 

What  do  you  think  of  a  devoted  wife 
who  can  say  to  a  mob  of  drunken  men,  "  I 
had  rather  be  the  widow  of  a  dead  hero  than 
the  wife  of  a  living  coward  ''? 

As  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which 
this  godly  man  stood  up  before  his  enemies, 
see  the  following  from  page  75: 

"Fred,  I  came  to  lick  you  I  " 

"  All  right,  just  lick  me  if  you  think  it  would  do 
you  any  good." 

He  then  tried  to  provoke  me  into  anger  and  get 
me  into  a  fighting  mood;  but  I  jollied  him  all  the 
while  and  tried  to  keep  him  in  good  humor  as  long 
a.s  I  could.     Finally  he  thundered  at  me: 

"  .\re  you  ready?  " 

"  Yes,  I  am  ready  any  time;  are  you?  "  I  answer- 
ed, but  remained  seated  on  my  stool  and  let  on  as  if 
T  weren't  paying  any  attention  to  him.  and  that,  of 
course,  wasn't  getting  him  ready  very  fast.  You  see 
it's  hard  for  a  man  to  work  up  his  fighting  spirit  to 
the  striking  point  when  you  try  to  make  him  laugh  all 
the  time.  Fighting  an4  laughing  don't  mix  very  well. 
It  was  like  pulling  teeth  for  that  man  to  get  started 
in  his  fight;  but  he  finally  mustered  up  enough  cour- 
age to  raise  his  big  arm  and  land  a  heavy  blow  on 
my  face  so  that  I  flew  off  my  stool  into  a  corner  like 
a  little  squirrel,  as  he  himself  termed  it. 

I  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  that 
sentence,  "  You  see  it  is  hard  for  a  man  to 
work  up  his  spirit  to  the  striking- point 
when  you  try  to  make  him  laugh  all  the 
time." 

This  whole  story  reminds  me  most  vividly 
of  some  of  my  experience  in  years  past 
when  I  attempted  to  render  good  for  evil, 
and  to  love  my  enemies,  and  to  "  do  good  " 
to  those  who  hated  me. 

After  the  saloonkeepers  with  dynamite 
had  to  give  up,  and  the  town  of  Berne  was 
made  dry,  and  good  men  were  put  into 
office,  the  neighboring  city  of  Portland, 
Ind.,  was  approaching  a  wet-and-dry  elec- 
tion.    Thev  sent  for  Mr.  Rohrer  to  come 


and  talk  to  them,  and  be  told  his  story  sub 
stantially  as  given  in  the  book,  and  caused 
righteousness  to  triumph.  At  the  close  of 
his  talk  he  clenched  the  nails  as  follows. 
Here  is  what  he  had  to  say  to  the  great 
audience  that  packed  the  court-room: 

"  I  see  this  sounds  to  some  of  you  like  a  fish  story,  i 
But  do  you  suppose  that  I  would  make  up  a  8tor>- 
like  this  when  I  know  that  one  of  the  three  men  of 
whom  I  am  talking  is  sitting  in  this  audience  and 
is  listening  to  every  word  I  say!  If  I  wouldn't  be 
telling  the  truth,  wouldn't  he  get  right  up  and  call 
me  down  as  a  bare-faced  liar  f  " 

Then  everybody  looked  around,  and  the  men  just 
craned  their  necks  to  see  where  he  might  be.  I  asked 
Mr.  Rinaker  to  arise  and  t^l  the  audience  whether 
or  not  he  is  one  of  those  three  men. 

Mr.  Rinaker  arose  and  addressed  the  meeting. 

"  (Gentlemen."  he  said,  **  I  am  one  of  those  men, 
and  I  can  testify  that  every  word  Mr.  Rohrer  spoke 
is  true.  He  did  put  me  out  of  the  saloon  business, 
and  to-day  I  am  glad  of  it,"  and  went  on  to  tell  that 
he  is  now  in  the  restaurant  business  and  likes  it 
much  better,  etc. 

That  was  making  a  "  hit,"  and  it  had  the  desired 
effect.  The  next  day  the  legal  voters  of  Portland 
signed  the  remonstrance  freely,  and  by  Friday  fol- 
lowing every  ward  in  the  city  was  made  dry  and  the 
saloons  have  never  returned. 

You  see  he  not  only  whipped  the  saloon- 
keepers to  a  finish,  but  be  demonstrated  the 
possibility  of  transforming  enemies  into 
friends;  and  this  ex-saloonkeeper  actually 
went  with  him  and  sat  near  him  while  he 
spoke  and  told  his  story,  and  then  rose  up 
and  testified  before  the  great  audience  as 
above.    Now  one  thing  more: 

It  might  as  well  be  stated,  too,  that  Abraham 
Bagley,  the  first  man  who  assaulted  me  in  my  office, 
and  who  was  going  to  deliver  me  into  the  hands  of  a 
howling  mob,  was  the  architect  of  the  new  Berne 
Witness  building,  just  completed  and  described  in 
the  next  chapter.  I  paid  him  $500  for  drawing  the 
plans  and  assisting  me  in  superintending  the  work, 
for  I  bought  the  material  for  the  building  and  hired 
the  laborers,  and  kept  their  time  mostly  myself,  and 
never  had  a  quarrel  with  any  one. 

That  illustrates  most  powerfuUy  the 
grand  truth  in  the  text  I  have  chosen. 
Friend  Rohrer  prospered  in  his  printing 
business,  and  in  his  temperance  periodical 
called  the  Berne  WitnesSy  until  he  bought 
the  premises  where  the  saloons  had  just 
been  carrying  on  their  hellish  work.  Not 
only  that,  he  hired  the  man  who  (years 
before)  first  assaulted  him  in  his  office  to 
make  the  plans  for  his  great  printing-office, 
and  to  assist  in  superintending  the  work. 
Truly,  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction.  On 
one  of  the  closing  pages  of  the  book  we  are 
given  a  picture  of  this  building.  To  illus- 
trate how  God  prospered  the  fearle^  young 
printer,  read  the  following  which  I  clip 
from  page  142 : 

This,  the  first  paper  published  in  Berne,  appeared 
as  a  seven-column  folio,  and  was  printed  on  an  old 
Washington  hand  press.  A  good  friend  of  mine  pre- 
dicted that  in  a  year  the  name  of  the  paper  wonkl 
be  changed  from  "  Berne  Witness  "  to  **  Berne  Qnit* 
ness;"  but  instead  of  doing  that  it  was  enlarged  to  a 
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five-column  quarto,  and  the  force  of  two  increased  to 
three.  In  April,  1899,  it  waa  changed  to  a  six-column 
quarto,  and  the  force  increased  to  four  and  soon  to 
five  persons.  The  next  year  a  German  edition  was 
added,  and  continued  until  November  1,  1901,  when 
the  two  were  merged  and  issued  as  a  semi-weeldj  for 
eleven  years.  On  September  2,  1912,  the  semi* week- 
ly  gave  place  to  a  tri-weekly,  in  which  form  the 
I  paper  is  now  delivered  to  its  readers. 

In  closing,  let  me  lay  emphasis  on  the 
wonderful  truth  taught  in  the  above.  It  is 
a  grand  thing  to  enforce  law  and  to  come 
out  victorious  over  such  a  gang  as  infested 
Berne,  Ind.,  at  the  time  the  story  opens. 
And,  by  the  way,  I  am  afraid  there  are  far 
too  many  towns — ^yes,  cities — that  are  in- 
fested and  ruled  by  just  such  a  gang.  We 
have  judges  who  fine  a  man  "  one  dollar  and 
costs  "  when  his  offense  should  send  him  to 
the  penitentiary.  Well,  this  matter  of  law 
enforcement  is  a  good  thing;  but,  dear 
friends,  how  much  greater  and  grander  is 
the  victory  when  law  enforcement  can  be 
managed  with  so  much  love  and  kindness 
that  even  the  saloonkeeper,  perhaps  the 
dynamiter^  may  be  made  personal  friends 
and  set  to  work  in  something  that  is  praise- 
worthy before  God  and  before  all  good  men 
and  women ! 

One  thing  more  just  now  occurs  to  me, 
showing  the  Christian  devotion  of  this 
young  temperance  worker.  At  one  time 
there  was  a  discussion  as  to  whether  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  liquor  was  intoxicating  or  a 
temperance  drink.  Mr.  Rohrer  called  the 
town  marshal  and  asked  to  be  locked  up 
with  him,  and  one  or  two  other  witnesses. 
He  also  got  the  marshal  to  keep  him  locked 
up  to  see  if  the  liquor  made  him  drunk.  He 
then  drank  three  glasses  of  what  they  called 
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"  hop  cream."  He  said  it  was  a  long  time 
before  the  door  was  unlocked  and  he  was 
permitted  to  go  home  without  fear  of  beine 
arrested  for  public  intoxication.  His  evi- 
dence was  accepted,  and  the  man  who  sold 
the  hop  cream  was  fined  $75.00  and  costs. 
In  a  thousand  other  ways  this  man  Rohrer 
collected  material  for  his  temperance  cru- 
sade. He  studied  the  laws  of  Indiana  until 
he  knew  them  by  heart,  and  the  expert 
whisky  dealers  found  out  that  he  was  more 
than  a  match  for  them. 

In  closing  let  me  say  that  the  splendid 
introduction  to  the  book  is  by  that  magnifi- 
cent man  and  temperance  worker,  ex-Gover- 
nor J.  Frank  Hanly.  Lack  of  space  forbids 
the  whole  introduction,  but  I  want  to  give 
the  last  paragraph. 

Fonr  times  the  sponsors  of  the  traffic  assaulted 
and  beat  this  man's  person.  Once  they  sought  to 
mob  him,  and  once  they  dynamited  the  house  where 
his  wife  and  children  slept.  But  his  will  was  un- 
breakable, his  courage  unfaltering.  He  remained 
throughout  it  all  as  loyal  to  his  conyictions  as  the 
needle  to  the  pole,  and  as  faithful  to  his  purpose  as 
the  circling  stars  in  their  courses,  consoled  and 
sustained  by  a  flawless  faith — a  faith  that  whatever 
might  personally  befall  him,  the  cause  he  served 
would  remain  and  go  marching  on  until  Gk>d  should 
crown  it  with  victory.  J.  Frank  Hanlt, 

(Governor  of  Indiana  1905-1909.) 

If  you  wish  to  help  encourage  such  a 
man,  send  50  cents  to  the  address  shown  in 
this  Home  paper;  and  may  God  be  praised 
for  this  wonderful  demonstration,  standing 
out  sharply  defined  before  all  the  world  as 
a  vivid  illustration  of  the  wonderful  truth 
of  my  text,  "  When  a  man's  ways  please  the 
Lord,  he  maketh  even  his  enemies  to  be  at 
peace  with  him." 
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POULTRY  AND  POTATOES  IN  FLORIDA. 

Before  you  commence  to  read  this  I  wish 
you  would  turn  over  to  page  317,  April  15, 
and  look  at  the  picture  of  a  plate  of  pota- 
toes. I  have  something  more  to  say  about  it. 
When  I  took  that  plate  of  potatoes  to  town 
to  have  it  photographed  I  first  carried  it 
into  a  grocery  where  I  sell  my  eggs,  and 
asked  them  how  much  they  would  give  for 
such  potatoes.  They  thought  that  $1.50 
would  be  about  right.  I  took  the  potatoes 
to  another  grocery,  where  I  also  sell  eggs, 
and  they  said  the  same  thing;  but  when  I 
looked  at  the  new  potatoes  they  had  for  sale 
I  said,  "  Look  here,  my  good  friend,  if  you 
can  get  40  cents  a  peck  for  the  potatoes  you 
have  there,  you  can  easily  get  50  cents  a 
peck  for  mine." 

He  told  me  that  perhaps  it  would  be  a 


good  idea  to  bring  him  half  a  bushel.  I  did 
so,  and  they  were  snapped  up  almost  before 
I  was  out  of  sight.  The  next  day  I  brought 
him  a  bushel,  and  they  were  promptly  tak- 
en in  a  like  manner.  Then  I  brought  him 
two  bushels;  and  every  day  when  I  went 
into  the  grocery  with  some  eggs,  my  nice 
washed  assorted  Triumph  potatoes  were 
gone.  Finally  the  proprietor  of  the  place 
first  mentioned  asked  me  why  they  could 
not  have  some  of  the  nice  potatoes  I  was 
growing.  I  told  him  it  was  because  he  of- 
fered me  only  $1.50.  "Well,"  said  he,  "nice 
potatoes  are  worth  more  money  now.  Bring 
me  a  bushel." 

The  next  day  they  wanted  three  bushels, 
and  so  on  until  my  whole  crop  of  about 
twenty  bushels  was  all  gone.  When  I  first 
started  these  nice  potatoes  the  proprietor 
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thought  they  could  not  get  50  cents  a  peck ; 
but  one  of  his  young  clerks  interposed 
something  as  follows : 

"  Why,  yes,  we  can,  Mr.  B.,  for  we  have 
quite  a  few  customers  who  do  not  care  any 
thing  about  the  price  providing  they  have 
something  that  is  good,  and  looks  nice." 

It  occurs  to  me  just  now  that  I  had  better 
tell  you  something  about  the  potato  market 
in  Bradentown  when  I  arrived  there  in  No- 
vember. We  carried  down  a  few  potatoes 
I  had  just  dug  in  my  garden  in  Ohio.  When 
those  were  gone  I  bought  a  peck  (for  table 
use,  of  course)  in  Florida."  They  were 
potatoes  that  had  been  shipped  down  from 
the  North.  I  think  they  cost  60  cents  a 
peck.  Of  course,  this  price  includes  deliv- 
ery ;  and  I  have  sometimes  thought  that 
people  like  myself  who  do  not  ask  to  have 
things  delivered  should  have  a  little  lower 
price.  Well,  of  these  potatoes  that  cost  60 
cents  a  peck,  nearly  hidf  of  them  had  to  be 
thrown  away.  They  were  bruised,  cut  with 
a  hoe  in  digging,  and  had  begun  to  rot. 
They  were  ill-looking  and  ill-smelling.  I 
went  to  another  grocery,  and  there  found 
but  little  better  potatoes.  Mrs.  Root  said 
she  had  to  throw  away  half  of  them.  By 
the  time  my  new  potatoes  were  on  the  mar- 
ket, potatoes  from  the  North  were  being 
shipped  in,  and  these  were  rather  better, 
and  sold  at  a  lower  price — I  think  about  40 
cents  a  peck. 

Do  you  inquire  why  potatoes  in  Florida 
should  be  60  cents  a  peck  when  they  are 
digging  them  here  in  Ohio  at  60  cents  a 
hwhelf  Well,  there  are  several  reasons. 
Potatoes  are  bulky,  risky  to  handle,  and  if 
sent  to  Florida  during  the  hot  weather, 
especially  right  after  being  dug,  they  are 
liable  to  rot.  This  does  not  explain,  how- 
ever, why  we  should  find  so  many  potatoes 
down  in  Florida  that  are  cut  or  otherwise 
injured  in  digging.  Mrs.  Root  declared  that 
somebody  sorted  out  ctUls  and  then  charged 
consumers  60  cents  a  peck  for  them.  Some 
of  you  may  ask,  "  If  new  potatoes  can  be 
sold  down  in  Bradentown  for  $2.00  a  bush- 
el, why  does  not  everybody  go  into  the 
business?"  I  asked  my  neighbor,  Mr.  Rood, 
why  he  did  not  grow  pK)tatoes  by  the  acre. 
He  said,  "  Simply  because  I  can  make  more 
money  in  growing  celery  and  strawberries." 

I  suppose  you  know  that  new  potatoes 
are  shipped  from  Florida  to  the  Northern 
markets  by  the  hundreds  of  carloads,  and 
this  is  being  done  now  while  I  write.  I  do 
not  think,  however,  they  get  the  big  price  of 
$2.00  a  bushel. 

Now,  something  else  comes  in  right  here 
that  Mrs.  Root  has  complained  about.  She 
says  the  people  who  write  for  the  papers 


never  mention  it.  She  says  that  $2.00  a 
bushel  is  not  so  much  when  they  are  paid 
for  in  store  pay,  like  our  eggs  and  all  sorts 
of  vegetables  and  fruit  (that  is,  where  we 
do  things  on  a  small  scale) ;  the  produce  has 
to  be  carried  to  the  towns  and  sold  at  the 
groceries,  and  all  you  get  is  "  store  pay."  A 
I  believe  the  rule  is  for  the  grocer  to  sell  ^ 
potatoes,  fruit,  eggs,  and  vegetables  at  just 
what  they  pay  for  tihem.  Their  profit  comes 
from  the  goods  they  sell  in  exchange  for 
truck. 

A  year  ago,  when  I  left  Florida  I  had  a 
credit  of  about  $40.00  at  the  groceries ;  but 
it  took  it  all,  and  more  too,  to  pay  for  the 
"chicken  feed"  from  May  till  November. 
Mrs.  Root  comes  back  at  me  just  here  and 
asks  where  the  profit  is.  The  profit  comes 
in  the  young  flock  of  pullets  that  have  to  be 
fed  until  they  are  old  enough  to  begin  to 
lay.  You  see  I  am  now  coming  over  to  the 
potdtry  part  of  my  article. 

We  hear  it  over  and  over  again  that  it 
does  not  pay  to*keep  chickens  in  Florida 
because  grain  costs  so  much;  and  that  is 
true  to  a  certain  extent,  or  according  to 
how  you  look  at  it.  Wheat,  oats,  and  com 
cost  about  $2.00  per  100  lbs. ;  com  and  oats 
a  Utile  less,  and  wheat  a  little  more.  But 
now  look  here :  Even  if  it  is  true  that  you 
can't  grow  wheat,  oats,  and  com  profitably 
in  Florida,  you  can  grow  Irish  potatoes  (as 
I  have  demonstrated  every  winter),  and  get 
a  good  price  for  them.  I  can  swap  a  bushel 
of  potatoes  for  100  lbs.  of  corn,  and  usually 
get  15  or  20  cents  besides  to  my  credit.  I 
do  not  know  how  many  bushels  of  those 
nice  potatoes  could  be  grown  on  an  acre; 
but  I  think  it  safe  to  say  200.  Now,  if  every 
bushel  were  swapped  for  100  i>ounds  of 
com,  what  sort  of  a  corn  crop  would  that 
bet  And,  by  the  way,  all  the  grocers  in 
Bradentown  deliver  their  stock,  and,  if  you 
wish,  they  at  the  same  time  pick  up  your 
products,  such  as  eggs  or  garden  truck.  One 
of  the  grocers  recently  purchased  a  Ford 
auto  truck,  and  he  will  come  down  to  my 
place,  a  mile  from  his  store,  to  bring  me  a 
bag  of  corn  and  take  back  a  bushel  of  pota- 
toes. Now,  Florida  has  some  drawbacks,  I  , 
admit ;  but  is  there  not  much  to  be  thankful  M 
for  also  T                                                                ^ 

Just  a  word  or  two  more  about  swapping 
country  produce.  If  I  am  correct,  this 
practice  is  not  confined  to  Florida,  but  it  is 
a  fashion  almost  all  over  our  land.  Take 
your  butter,  eggs,  etc.,  to  the  store,  swap 
them  for  groceries;  and  is  not  that  a  short 
cut  from  producer  to  consumer?  I  think 
that  htUter  of  late  is  mostly  cash;  and  here 
in  the  North  we  have  ^g-dealers  who  go 
around  to  the  farmers  and  pay  cash.    Mr. 
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Rood,  in  selling  his  strawberries  at  the 
groceries  in  Bradentown,  has  the  same  dif- 
Iculty  to  meet.  He  takes  pay  out  of  the 
store;  but  the  grocer  sells  all  kinds  of  pro- 
duce such  as  meat,  etc.,  and  Mr.  Rood  keeps 
quite  a  lot  of  men  almost  all  the  year  round ; 
and  he  also  buys  fertilizers  by  the  ton.  In 
that  way  he  does  not  have  much  difficulty  in 
trading  out  what  is  due  him  on  the  berries. 
Of  course,  the  people  who  go  there  to  the 
berry-fields  after  fresh  fruit  pay  cash,  and 
he  gets  quite  a  little  in  that  way. 

While  I  think  of  it,  our  two  sons  visited 
us  last  winter  at  different  times,  and  they 
thought  there  were  no  strawberries  in  all 
the  world  better  than  the  Florida  product. 
They  just  filled  up  on  berries  grown  by  Mr. 
Rood,  and  "  filled  up  "  on  cream  also,  fur- 
nished by  his  Jersey  cows.  You  see,  Mr. 
Rood  makes  a  specialty  of  "strawberries 
and  cream."  Now,  one  reason  why  he  keeps 
so  many  Jersey  cows  is  because  of  the 
quantity  of  manure  they  furnish,  which 
down  south  is  worth  $3.00  a  load.  Now, 
last  but  not  least,  I  have  got  something  else 
that  comes  in  right  here  most  beautifully. 
Some  of  you  may  come  back  at  me  and  say, 
"  But,  Mr.  Root,  you  forget  to  mention  that 
you  cannot  grow  those  beautiful  potatoes 
such  as  you  showed  us  in  the  picture  with- 
out buying  a  lot  of  exi>ensive  fertilizer  at, 
say,  three  or  four  dollars  a  bagful." 

Yes,  I  can.  The  hundred  or  more  chick- 
ens I  usually  keep  furnish  me  all  the  fer- 
.tilizer  needed  to  grow  the  produce;  and  the 
finest  sweet  potatoes  as  well  as  Irish,  that  I 
ever  grew,  are  right  on  the  ground  where  I 
have  had  my  poultry-yard,  and  they  are 
good  big  yards  too,  which  I  have  had  for 
several  years. 

Let  us  now  wind  up  with  a  "  summary  " 
of  suggestions  just  as  the  experiment-sta- 
tion bulletins  give  us.  At  the  end  of  each 
bulletin  they  say  something  like  this: 

Potatoes  can  be  planted  all  over  Florida 
from  October  to  February;  and  if  intelli- 
gently grown  and  cared  for  they  can  be  sold 
for  something  like  $2.00  a  bushel;  and  you 
can,  as  a  rule,  swap  a  bushel  of  potatoes  for 
100  lbs.  of  corn  or  other  giain.  A  good 
part  of  the  winter,  eggs  bring  from  40  to  50 
cents  a  dozen,  and  the  poultry  droppings 
will  furnish  the  very  best  fertilizer  to  help 
supply  the  minerals  that  may  be  needed. 
Now,  this  being  true,  how  can  anybody  say 
we  cannot  grow  chickens  in  Florida  because 
the  grain  costs  so  mucht 

Let  me  add,  in  closing,  that  my  colored 
man,  Wesley,  has  had  charge  of  my  chickens 
since  I  left.  May  1.  He  has  work  around  in 
the  neighborhood,  so  it  is  not  much  of  a 
task   for  him  to  look  after  the  chickens 
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mornings  and  evenings,  and  he  has  just  now 
sent  in  a  report,  for  this  present  month  of 
May,  of  an  average  of  over  three  dozen 
eggs  a  day  from  about  fifty  laying  hens. 
He  takes  the  eggs  to  market  every  night, 
and  swaps  them  for  grain.  Of  course,  eggs 
now  are  only  20  cents  a  dozen;  but  the 
three  dozen  eggs  pay  for  the  feed  of  not 
only  the  fifty  laying  hens,  but  as  many  more 
pullets  not  yet  quite  old  enough  to  lay,  and 
still  leaves  quite  a  fair  margin  every  week 
to  pay  him  for  his  morning  and  night  visits. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A  HOT-BED ;  ROOTED  CUTTINGS, 
POTTED  PLANTS,  ETC. 

When  I  reluctantly  left  my  garden  in 
Florida,  and  came  here  where  there  is  frost, 
about  May  1,  for  a  few  days  I  felt  lost 
because  I  could  not  see  "  things  grow."  One 
of  the  first  things  I  did  was  to  order  a  big 
wagonload  of  well-rotted  stable  manure. 
Down  in  Florida  it  is  $3.00  a  load,  and  you 
can  not  get  old  manure  even  then,  or  not 
often ;  but  here  in  Ohio  liverymen  deliver  it 
for  only  $1.25  a  load,  and  a  big  load  at  that. 
Well,  next  day  after  he  had  pitched  it  on  a 
pile  on  the  edge  of  the  garden  I  noticed  it 
was  smoking.  This  was  specially  noticeable 
after  a  hard  frost.  (We  had  several  hard 
frosts  the  first  week  in  May,  and  one  light 
frost  on  the  15th).  Later,  as  I  did  not  wish 
my  precious  manure  to  "  burn  up  "  I  took 
a  rake  and  spread  it  out,  leveling  it  so  as  to 
let  it  cool  off.  In  doing  this  I  noticed  it  was 
almost  boiling  hot,  and  it  occurred  to  me 
that,  if  I  could  throw  some  good  soil  on  it, 
it  would  be  a  nice  place  to  start  seeds.  Then 
my  eye  caught  sight  of  an  unused  hot-bed 
sash  over  in  my  son-in-law's  garden.  All 
there  was  wanting,  under  the  circumstances, 
was  a  frame  or  wooden  box,  without  top  or 
bottom,  of  the  size  of  my  sash,  to  be  placed 
over  the  hot  manure.  Now,  I  was  in  a 
nurry;  but  I  recalled  that  in  the  basement 
there  were  some  pieces  of  boards  left  by  the 
carpenter.  There  were  none  that  were  6 
feet  long  the  size  of  my  sash ;  but  by  taking 
two  short  ones  and  lapping  them  together  I 
made  two  pieces  for  the  sides  of  the  sash, 
exactly  6  feet  long.  In  a  similar  way  the 
smaller  bits  made  the  end  pieces,  3  feet  long. 
With  hammer  and  nails  (but  without  any 
saw  or  other  tools),  I  soon  had  a  very  ser- 
viceable frame  or  box  for  my  hot-bed  with 
sash  on  top  of  it.  Now,  down  in  Florida 
May  is  the  dry  month.  My  man  Wesley 
writes  me  to-day.  May  18,  that  there  has 
been  scarcely  a  drop  of  rain  since  I  left; 
but  here  in  Ohio — oh  dear  me!  every  thing 
has  been  swimming  in  water  for  the  past 
two  weeks.  I  managed,  however,  to  find 
some  of  our  clay  soil  that  was  dry  enough 
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to  sift,  and  soon  had  two  or  three  inches  of 
this  soil  covering  the  hot  manure  inside  of 
the  box. 

Just  a  word  about  getting  good  soil  for  a 
hot-bed  or  cold-frame.  Florists  go  long 
distances  to  get  the  right  kind  of  material 
for  "  potting-soil."  If  there  is  a  creek  or 
stream  near  you,  where  the  dirt  or  soil  is 
washed  down  the  gullies,  you  can  often  find 
an  abundance  of  very  nice  friable  loam. 
Perhaps  a  little  sand  has  washed  in  with  it, 
though  it  is  a  clay  soil ;  and  this  wash  frori 
the  hillside  is  often  the  very  nicest  material 
to  help  make  potting-soil.  Let  me  digress 
again. 

Last  fall  our  people  bought  a  carload  or 
more  of  sweet-clover  seed  with  the  hulls  on. 
To  save  transportation  charges  to  our  cus- 
tomers a  clover-huller  was  employed  to  take 
the  hulls  off.  Well,  these  hulls  lay  in  a  heap 
all  winter;  and  this  spring,  when  my  eye 
happened  to  catch  on  to  them,  it  looked  like 
a  pile  of  old  well-rotted  manure.  There  wAs 
a  heaping  wagon-boxful,  and  I  had  it  placed 
right  opposite  my  hastily  made  hot-bed. 
This  was  sifted  and  mixed  with  the  soil  I 
have  mentioned,  and  I  had  a  "  compost " 
that  should  have  made  any  gardener  happy. 
Well,  after  my  hot-bed  was  fixed  I  planted 
melons,  squashes,  lettuce,  radishes,  beans, 
some  dasheen  tubers,  and  a  little  of  almost 
every  thing  else.  Then  I  went  up  to  the 
greenhouse  in  our  town  and  got  a  dozen 
potted  tomato-plants.  The  manure  at  first 
was  too  hot,  even  for  the  tomatoes;  but 
when  it  cooled  off  a  little  I  put  them  clear 
down  where  the  roots  could  go  into  the  hot 
manure  if  they  wanted  to;  and  just  now, 
May  18,  I  have  a  little  greenhouse  that  de- 
lights my  heart.  Squashes,  melons,  and  all 
these  rank  feeders  that  love  bottom  heat,  are 
just  doing  their  best.*  Of  course  I  have  to 
give  them  ventilation  when  the  sun  comes 
up;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  day  my  hot- 
bed is  shaded  by  some  evergreen  trees.  The 
ground  is  yet  too  wet  to  make  garden  out- 
side, although  I  have  had  my  furrows  mark- 
ed out.  My  melons,  squashes,  etc.,  will  be 
transplanted  outside  as  soon  as  the  weather 
will  permit;  and  under  each  hill  I  am  put- 
ting the  manure  and  rotted  clover  chaff. 

Much  is  being  said  in  the  papers  now 
about  the  "  backyard  garden  "  as  well  as 
about  the  back-yard  chickens.  Well,  now, 
it  will  not  pay  you  to  fuss  with  a  small 
garden  unl^  you  can  make  the  ground 
exceedingly  rich.  Hunt  up  the  proper  ma- 
terials, and  work  them  over  well  together, 
then  put  a  shovelful  of  compost  under  each 
hill,  and  you  will  get  enormous  crops.    It  is 

*  The  "  Helianti  "  tubers  (see  previous  mention) 
are  making  the  biggest  progrees  of  any  and  all  the 
rest. 


some  fuss  and  bother;  but  I  tell  you  no  one 
knows  as  yet  how  much  stuff  may  be  grown 
on  just  a  few  square  rods  of  ground  if  you 
feed  and  water  the  plants  properly.  Your 
ground  must  be  well  underdrained  to  take 
care  of  the  heavy  rains  such  as  we  have  here^k 
in  the  North ;  and  here  is  a  nice  thing  about  ^r 
hot-beds  or  cold-frames: 

When  your  stuff  has  already  had  too  much 
rain,  put  on  the  sashes  to  keep  it  off.  Some 
of  you  may  say,  when  you  read  this,  "  This 
is  the  wrong  season  of  the  year  to  talk  about 
hot-beds,  cold-frames,  etc."  Well,  that  is 
true  to  some  extent ;  but  you  can  keep  it  in 
mind  and  be  ready  to  push  things  another 
season.  And  there  is  one  thing  more  about 
it.  How  many  of  you  have  had  experience 
in  paying  out  good  money  for  choice  plants 
and  had  them  die  under  the  scorching  sun 
that  is  liable  to  come  even  in  May  as  well 
as  in  June?  Let  me  tell  you  how  to  avoid 
all  such  disappointments — ^that  is,  I  can  tell 
you  how  to  take  a  plant  that  is  almost  dead 
and  make  it  come  to  life,  with  just  such  an 
arrangement  as  I  have  described,  but  with- 
out the  bottom  heat.  Have  some  good  rich 
soil,  say  half  manure.  Put  in  some  sand  to 
make  it  friable,  and  have  it  carefully  si  fled 
so  as  to  get  out  all  the  lumps,  stones,  etc. 
If  you  are  not  very  strong  have  your  glass 
sash  hinged  so  it  can  be  opened  up  and 
hooked  against  a  post  or  tree.  As  a  3  x  6- 
foot  sash  is  rather  heavy,  a  coiled  spring  at 
each  corner  to  help  raise  it  up  will  be  quite 
a  convenience.  I  think  it  would  be  better 
to  have  the  arrangement  in  the  shade  of  a 
tree,  or,  say,  a  tree  that  will  shade  it  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  If  not,  you  will  want  a 
cloth  frame  to  lay  on  top  of  the  sash  when 
the  sun  is  very  hot.  Put  a  thermometer 
inside  so  you  can  have  the  heat  just  where 
you  want  it.  Now,  while  the  sash  is  in 
place,  the  air  will  be  moist  inside  of  the 
frame,  no  matter  what  the  weather  is  out- 
side. When  you  get  some  new  plants,  put 
them  in  this  rich  soil  and  keep  the  sash  down 
and  shaded  in  the  middle  of  the  day  until 
the  plants  got  well  rooted.  Then  you  can 
gradually  harden  them  off  and  move  them 
outside  almost  without  a  failure  if  you  keep  M 
the  matter  of  moisture  just  right.  Do  not  fl 
water  too  often;  and  do  not  let  the  soil 
become  either  too  wet  or  too  dry. 

ROOTED  cuttings;  potted  plants,  etc, 
I  have  often  spoken  of  friend  Beasoner*s 
big  establishment  at  Oneca,  Fla.,  only  five 
or  six  miles  from  my  Florida  home.  Mr. 
Reasoner  has  collected  valuable  semi-tropi- 
cal fruits  and  plants  from  all  over  the 
world,  and,  in  fact,  he  is  shipping  them 
daily  almost  all  over  the  world.  Although 
they  seldom  have  frost  in  that  locality,  he 
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Las  qui.e  a  range  of  glass-covered  green- 
houses. Then  be  has  ctcres  of  garden  that 
can  be  covered  in  severe  weather  by  cotton 
sheeting;  and  once  in  a  while  he  has  stoves 
inside  to  warm  up  the  temperature.  Now, 
one  of  his  houses  that  greatly  interested  me 
was  a  glass  house  for  making  rooted  cut- 
tings. It  is  kept  at  a  high  temperature,  and 
the  air  in  it  is  always  moist,  and  kept  so  by 
sprinkling  not  only  the  plants  but  the  floors 
and  walks.  In  this  "forcing-house"  be  makes 
"  rooted  cuttings "  of  almost  every  thing 
for  which  there  is  a  sufficient  demand.  For 
instance,  he  will  take  a  mulberry-tree  and 
cut  the  branches  all  up  into  little  cuttings, 
perhaps  two  or  three  inches  long.  They  are 
fiien  set  in  moist  sand  until  they  take  root. 
Then  you  may  see  not  only  hundreds,  but 
thousands  of  little  plants  and  little  trees  all 
the  while  being  propagated  in  this  forcing- 
house.  I  felt  a  good  deal  pleased  to  find 
out  that  the  foreman  of  this  house  came 
from  our  Ohio  Experiment  Station. 

Well,  when  these  cuttings  of  valuable 
plants  begin  to  send  out  their  little  white 
roots  they  are  put  into  small  pots  with  such 
a  rich  compost  or  potting-soil  as  I  have 
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described,  and  kept  growing  until  the  roots 
fill  the  little  pots,  and  in  this  sha{>e  they  are 
tent  out  to  customers.  The  plants  (soil  and 
all)  are  slipped  out  of  the  pot,  securely 
packed  in  damp  moss  surrounded  with  par- 
affine  paper  to  hold  the  moisture,  and  then 
Ihey  will  keep  in  good  order  for  long  ship- 
ments. During  the  winter  I  purchased  thiiiy 
or  forty  potted  plants  of  Florida  fruit  and 
flowers,  put  them  out  in  my  garden,  and  it 
was  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  see  almost 
every  plant  keep  right  on  growing  almost 
as  if  it  had  not  been  transplanted.  When 
these  new  fruits  come  into  bearing  I  pro- 
pose to  tell  you  all  about  them.  I  have 
before  mentioned  friend  Reasoner's  volumi- 
nous catalog;  and,  if  you  are  interested  in 
Florida  and  in  what  can  be  grown  there,  it 
will  repay  you  to  get  this  catalog  and  study 
it.  It  gives  one  full  information  in  regard 
to  plants  that  are  hardy  enough  to  stand 
out  without  any  protection;  and  it  also 
sugges!s  the  b^t  and  cheapest  way  to  pro- 
tect tender  stuff  that  might  not  stand  the 
frosts  that  are  liable  to  come  almost  any 
winter. 
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HOW  TO  GET  RID  OF  MITES  ON  POULTRY. 

We  iLse  bamboo  1^  or  2  inches  in  diameter,  and 
about  5  feet  long.  We  take  a  hot  iron  and  burn  a 
hcrie  through  the  joints  nearly  the  size  of  the  bam- 
boo; then  at  each  joint  take  a  saw  and  cut  in  a 
small  notch  %  inch  wide,  hk  inch  deep  in  a  straight 
line,  so  all  will  be  under  the  perch  when  set  up. 
Drill  holes  in  the  end  of  the  perch  to  drop  a  spike  in 
to  keep  it  from  turning.  Do  not  use  any  spray  or 
oil  on  them,  but  keep  them  clean  so  the  mites  will  go 
in  them;  for  when  the  chickens  go  to  roost  these  lire 
do  their  feeding,  and  then  hunt  a  nesting-place.  If 
they  are  allowed  to  ihey  will  leave  the  chicken  at 
nightf  and  go  into  the  holes  under  the  bamboo,  and 
fill  the  perch  from  end  to  end.  Then  all  one  has  to 
do,  a  couple  of  times  a  week,  is  to  lift  up  the  perch, 
Itold  it  up  over  a  can  of  hot  water  or  oil,  hit  it  on 
the  side,  and  see  what  happens.  The  results  will 
scare  you,  for  the  pests  will  drop  out  in  one  long 
string.  I  have  seen  them  come  out  in  one  mass  not 
less  than  3  feet  long,  and  finally,  after  a  few  clean- 
ings, one  can  get  only  about  half  a  teaspoonful.  The 
^vay  we  had  our  chicken-house  fixed  was  to  have  the 
roosts  separate  from  the  building  so  that,  when  the 
chicken  was  on  the  roost,  it  could  not  touch  the 
building.  Use  crude  oil  on  the  perch-holder  legs 
about  a  foot  off  the  floor  to  keep  what  lice  are  on  the 
holder  from  going  down  on  the  floor  and  getting  into 
the  building;  and  if  any  spraying  is  to  be  done,  take 
down  the  roosts  and  spray  the  house  to  make  it  heal- 
thy.   The  bamboo  keeps  the  fowls'  feet  warm. 

San  Jose,  Gal.,  Jan.  16.  W.  A.  Barstow. 

My  friend,  your  suggestion  is,  I  think,  a 
good  one.  Down  in  our  Florida  home  I 
have  often  noticed  these  bamhoo  poles, 
sometimes  about  as  large  as  your  arm,  or 


perhaps  larger,  which  wc  find  lying  around 
loose.  I  was  wondering  if  those  partitions 
at  the  joints  could  not  be  easily  bored  out  so 
as  to  make  a  very  strong,  light,  serviceable 
tubing.  Your  suggestion  of  a  hot  iron,  1 
think,  would  work  it  out  to  a  dot.  This 
would  be  a  cheap  way,  where  bamboo  is 
plentiful,  to  make  "  trap  "  perches.  While 
in  California  years  ago  I  saw  water  carried 
a  considerable  distance  down  the  mountains 
by  means  of  bamboo  tubing.  The  only  trou- 
ble was  that  the  cayotes  learned  to  gnaw 
holes  through  the  tubing  so  as  to  "  get  a 
drink  "  when  thirsty.  We  have  gotten  the 
upper  hand  of  the  mites  in  Florida  with 
very  little  trouble  by  spraying  with  kero- 
sene with  a  little  cresol  added. 


CUTTING   OFF   THE   SPURS    FROM   OLD   FOWLS. 

In  the  issue  of  Oct.  15,  you  speak  of  good  mother 
hens,  some  being  very  old.  We  have  several  such 
mother  hens  five  and  some  six  years  old,  which  we 
should  like  to  keep,  but  they  have  long  spurs  on  their 
legs  which  make  them  almost  unfit  to  hover  young 
chicks;  and  sometimes  the  eggs  are  broken  by  the 
spurs  while  the  hens  are  sitting  on  eggs.  Can  these 
long  spurs  be  cut  or  sawed  off  without  injury  or 
pain  to  the  hensf 

Ross,  Cal.,  Dec.  27.  Philip  Schafbr. 

My  good  friend,  we  have  repeatedly  cut 
the  spurs  off  from  our  old^oosters ^with  a 
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little  thin  saw  such  as  is  used  for  sawing 
metals.  You  can  buy  such  a  saw  and  frame 
at  any  hardware  store  for  from  10  to  25 
cents.  I  suppose  any  fine  saw  will  answer. 
It  is  done  very  quickly,  and  does  not  seem 
to  trouble  the  fowls  at  all.  I  noticed  in  the 
poultry-journals  something  about  the  feet 
of  the  fowls  bleeding;  but  I  have  never  seen 
any  thing  of  that  kind.     Sometimes  these 


spurs  are  very  sharp,  and,  of  course,  they 
are  of  no  use  at  all  to  people  like  you  and 
me  who  do  not  believe  in  cock-fighting.  I 
presume  they  could  be  ciit  off  with  a  pair  of 
pruning-shears  just  about  as  well;  but  I 
think  the  saw  wUl  probably  cause  less  pain  A 
and  do  a  smoother  job.  I  feel  sure  the  eld- 
erly  biddies  will  thank  you  for  getting  these 
abnormal  growths  out  of  their  way. 


HEALTH     NOTES 


SOMETHINO  IN  REGARD  TO  GRAPEFRUIT^  FROM 
A.  I.  ROOT 

Our  readers  will  recall  that  several  times 
I  have  mentioned  the  benefit  I  get  from 
grapefruit  taken  daily  when  I  am  in  Flor- 
ida. During  the  past  winter  our  nearest 
neighbor,  Mr.  Harrison,  has  kept  me  sup- 
plied with  great  luscious  fruit  at  only  40 
cents  a  dozen.  Many  of  them  are  so  large 
that  I  used  only  half  of  one  with  my  apple 
supper.  In  this  connection  in  my  reply  to 
friend  Vincent,  in  Kind  Words  for  April 
15,  I  forgot  to  mention  grapefruit.  I  have 
several  times  alluded  to  the  kidney  trouble 
that  obliges  me  to  get  up  in  the  night.  Well, 
just  as  soon  as  I  have  plenty  of  grapefruit 
I  sleep  until  broad  daylight,  without  any 
disturbance  or  annoyance  whatever.  Others 
have  corroborated  it. 

The  question  has  frequently  come  up,  "If 
it  is  really  true  that  the  grapefruit  has  such 
valuable  medical  qualities,  why  not  have  it 
bottled  like  grape  juice,  just  now  (thank 
God)  on  sale  in  almost  every  corner  grocery 
from  Maine  to  Florida  t  " 

Now,  I  do  not  know  how  much  has  been 
done  in  putting  up  grapefruit  juice  so  it 
will  keep;  but  another  near  neighbor  is  al- 
ready at  work  on  it,  and  has  put  it  up  in 
bottles  such  as  are  used  for  grape  juice,  and 
has  kept  it  successfully  for  many  months. 
The  only  trouble  with  it  at  present  is  that 
it  is  going  to  be  rather  more  expensive  than 
grape  juice. 

Just  one  thing  more  about  grapefruit.  I 
liave  not  found  it  easy,  when  eating  either 
grapefruit  or  oranges,  to  avoid  getting 
**  mussed  up  "  more  or  less.  If  the  juice 
happens  to  spurt  out  on  your  clothing  it 
leaves  a  bad  spot.  Now,  here  is  a  sugges- 
tion :  Get  a  straw,  or  several  of  them,  such 
as  are  seen  at  every  soda-fountain,  and  suck 
the  grapefruit  juice  through  a  straw.  Just 
cut  a  hole  in  the  top  and  squeeze  the  juice 
into  the  cavity,  and  there  you  have  it,  all 
nice  and  dean,  without  any  bitter  from  the 
white  inside  pulp  or  lining  of  the  fruit.  By 
the  way,  it  has  been  suggested  that  this 


bitter  principle  of  grapefruit  not  only  tastes 
like  quinine  but  acts  like  quinine  in  warding 
off  and  curing  chills. 

May  the  Lord  be  praised  for  this  beauti- 
ful fruit  that  is  both  food  and  medicine; 
and  may  the  time  soon  come  when  grape- 
fruit juice,  pure  and  unadulterated,  will  be 
as  cheap  as  grape  juice,  which  I  firmly  be- 
lieve is  just  now  (under  the  stimulus  of  the 
temperance  wave)  taking  the  place  largely 
of  beer  and  other  intoxicants. 


APPENDICITIS^  OR  SOHETHINQ  ABOUT  SURQIRV 
IN  GENERAL. 

A  good  lady  at  the  close  of  a  very  kind 
letter  writes  as  follows: 

I  do  not  think  we  c*n  improve  on  God's  plant. 
The  medicftl  men  (many  of  them)  say  there  is  no 
use  for  the  appendix  in  our  day.  I're  yet  to  see  the 
first  one  who  regained  health  ao  as  to  do  the  work 
he  might  do  if  he  had  not  undergone  the  operation. 
Their  nerves  are  wrecked  by  the  shock  and  the  drugs 
they  are  required  to  take.  These  temples  of  ours  are 
to  be  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost. — L  Gob.  8:7. 

Many  thanks,  my  good  friend,  for  your 
very  kind  letter.  Just  a  word  about  appen- 
dicitis. Our  son  Ruber,  while  in  school,  had 
sudden  attacks  on  and  off  for  two  or  three 
years.  They  kept  getting  worse  and  worse, 
until  the  doctors  said  that,  if  he  lived 
through  the  last  one,  as  soon  as  he  was 
strong  enough  he  must  have  an  operation. 
It  was  successful,  and  for  ten  years  he  has 
been  well  and  exceedingly  robust.  Right 
here  is  the  important  point:  He  has  never 
(since  the  appendix  was  removed)  had  a 
single  twinge  of  his  old  trouble  that  kept 
coming  at  intervals  for  years.— ^A.  I.  R. 


A    KIND    WORD    FOB    A.    I     ROOT    A»D    AL.SO    FOR    THl 
DA8UKKN.  >   ' 

After  the  16th  and  80th  of  the  month  I  tun  always 
on  the  lookout  for  Glraninos.  While  I  am  not  at 
present  in  the  beekeeping  line  I  like  to  read  of  the 
other  fellow's  efforts.  I  hope  to  be  keeping  a  few 
colonies  next  year  in  British  Oolumbia,  where  the 
climate  is  milder,  and  to  which  Province  I  am  going 
this  fall.  „ 

I  like  to  read  A.  I.  Root's  Home  page,  and  trust  he 
will  live  to  keep  up  the  good  work  many  yean  yet 
What  he  claims  for  the  dasheen  is  all  ririit,  as  I  u^t 
grown  and  eaten  them  in  the  West  Indies. 

Calgary,  Can.,   March  31.  E.  F.  OrmbAM. 
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^*  *Tr"^',^ion  Meets  Every  Requirement 

Not  made  just  for  "looks"— nor  requirlna  an  experienced  mechanic  to  operate  — but 
simple,  staunch,  true,  that's  the  Cartercar. 

Built  to  endure— of  the  finest  materials  throughout— spedal  heat  treated  steel— Import- 
ed bearings,  self  lubricating  bushings. 

The  gearless  transmission  Is  simple  in  construction  snd  operation  yet  all  powerf^  In 
performance— with  Its  countless  speeds  It  Is  e<fual  to  any  task— reliable  In  any  emergency. 

BIG  MODEL  5-A 

Electric  starting,  lights,  and 
horn,  extra  demountable  rim. 
full  equipment.  Price,  e  I  "7 AA 
F.  O.  B,  Pontiac  ...  $1  iW 


Cartercar  Company 


Pontiac,  Michigan 


MAIL 

THIS 

COUPON 

TODAY 


Cartercar  Company,  Dept.  R,  Pontiac,  Mich. 

Please  send  me  full  description  of  the  Gearless  Transmission 
and  all  Cartercar  Models. 

Name 


Address  . 


Delivered  ^v  FREE 

on  ApproYal  and  30  Days  Trial 


eeun  UA  iinilCV  but  writ*  today  for  our  bl?  1914  eataloff 
dtnll  HU  nivllCI  of  "l?«nf  or' 'bicycles,  Tireo  and  Stin- 
drica  at  prices  so  low  they  wiUastonmli  i/ori.._^  Also  particulars  of  our 


cr«at  tfw  offer  to  deliver  you  a  Rangor  Bicycle  on  one  month  • 

fr«o  trial  without  a  cent  expense  to  you.  It's  absolutelji  genuine, 
nflVC  you  can  make  money  taking  ord^^ra  for  bicycles,  tires,  lamps, 
DU  I  O  sundries,  etc.  from  our  biK  handsome  catiiloK.    It'ofreo.   It 

ronfeaina  "combination  offers'*  for  re-fitting  your  old  bicycle  like  new 
at  very  low  coat.    Also  much  useful  bicycle  Information,    bend  for  it, 

LOW  FACTORY  PRICES  g!.-;rii°  j°-^%v'i;°r  H!?rr„sr„s^ 

to  buy  a  bicycle,  tires  or  Bundriea  without  .Ar««  learning  what  we  can 
offn-  i/.m.     Wrlto  nOfW.  ' 

Moad  OyciG  Go-,  DepL  K 1I3,  GMoago,  Mm 


I 


FLORIDA 

Two  monthB'  trial  Bubscrlptlon  to  Florida's  only  Agrrl- 
cultural  weekly.  Tells  facts.  Answera  questions  alwut 
■oils  and  crops.      FIjORIda  Grower.  Box  B.  Tampa.  Fla.  [ 


Keep  Ants  Away 

They  will  not  attack  or  come  uear 
woodwork  If  It  is  painted  with 
AVENARIUS  CARBOLINCUM 


and  will  stoy  away  from  beehiree 
no  protected.    Write  for  circulars. 

Carbolineum  Wood  Preterv'o  Coi 

D«»l.  1 0S.  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


The 

BEST 
Light 


The  problems  of  atlequato 
flluminatioa  vanish  when  yon 
Install  a  ••  Best  "  Llglit  system. 
More  than  »«>  styles  are  pictured 
Ia  our  catalog— every  one  of  * 
tlwm  gnaranteetl  to  give  a  clear* 
radiant  white  litrht  at  lower  c*.>st 
than  any  other  llluminadon  yott 
can  use.  Ai^^nts  wanted, 
THE  BEMT  I.16IIT  CO. 
aO«  But  fitli  St.,  fantoD,  0. 


FREE  Jo^^f.S  BESSEMER 
KEROSENE 
ENGINE    • 


SS!^ 


iMwItt<^«iip  kmmfom 
^;r^>lr.  ffSneo««l2 
SoaJniple 

whew  ttawirtw  aw^  ttuAr 

!£lL%fj?^^lr  yo"  n««BOow.    kom  fast  or 
■pwdal  dlaeoQBt  writa  at  once. 

THE  BESSEMER  GAS  ENGINE  CO. 

139    LiNOOLN  Ave  QROVE  CITY     PA. 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 


GOLDEN  ITALIAN  Queens 

Reared  from  straight  five-band  mothers,  mated  with  select  golden  drones,  8^  miles  ftrom  three-band  api- 
ary. These  queens  are  large,  vi^roun,  Hnd  prolific':  the  bees  gentle  and  hustlers,  and  are  noted  through- 
out the  U.  S.  as  a  disea^ie  resisting  strain.    l*nrity  of  mating,  safe  arrival,  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 


QUEENS . 

May  Ist  to  June  1st 

June  1st  to  July  1st 

1     July  1st  to  Nov.  1st 

1 

« 

1% 

1 

« 

li 

1       1 

6 

12 

Untested 

$  \.95 
1  50 
9  00 
«75 

|«.90 
7.50 
10  50 
15  00 

$11.50 
IS. 50 
18.50 
«7  00 

1  1.00 
1  25 
1  75 
9  50 

1  5.00 
0  50 
0.00 
IS  .M) 

$  9.00 
12  00 
17.00 
25.00 

1     .75 
1.00 
1.50 
2.00 

•  4.00 
5.00 
8.00 
10.00 

$7.50 
0.00 
15.00 
18.00 

Select  Untested 

Tested              

SelectTested 

Breeders.  $5.00  to  $10.00. 

Queens  for  export  will  be  carefully  packed  in  long-distance  cages,  but  safe  arrival  is  not  guaranteed. 

BEN  G.  DAVIS,         SPRING  HILL,         TENNESSEE 


W.  H.  LAWS 

is  prepared  to  take  care  of  all  your 
queen  orders  the  coming  season. 

Twenty-six  years  of  careful  breeding  places 
Laws'  queens  above  the  usual  standard. 

My  bees,  in  my  own  and  in  the  hands  of  others, 
have  taken  first  premiums  at  the  leading  fairs 
all  over  the  United  States:  and.  in  the  hands  of 
single  individuals,  have  gathered  over  a  car  of 
honey  in  one  season.  „    ^  ^         ^     *. 

Tested  queens  ready  now.   Each,  $1:  12  for  $10. 

Untested,  after  April  15,  breeding  queens,  nbout 
fifty  of  the  finest  ready  at  any  time:  each,  $5.00. 

W.  H.  LAWS.  BeevUle.  Bee  Co.,  Texas 


THRFE-BANDED  ITALIAN 

QUEENS 

Reared  from  our  best  stock  in 
strong  colonies  and  mated  to 
select  drones  of  superior  honey- 
guthering    strains.    Bees    that 
are  industrious,  hardy,  and  gen- 
tle; good  red  -  clover  workers, 
and  good  winterers.    Heady  May  20. 
Untested,  $1.00  each:  six,  $5.50;  twelve,  $10  00. 
Tested,  $1.50  each. 

Piiceit  for  larger  qujuitlties  famii«hed  on  application. 
Prompt  service,  purity  of  matinir.  safe  arrival  In  the  U. 
8.  or  Canada,  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H.  O.  SHORT,  WINCHESTER,  OHIO 


Archdekin's  FINE  ITALIAN  QUEENS 

THIIEC  BANDED 

Bred  for  Persistent  Profitable  Production  of  Honey. 
Prolific,  hardy,  gentle.  The  bee  for  pleasure  or  profit. 
One  customer  says,  "Your  queen  soon  had  her  ten 
frames  running  over  with  bees  that  are  hustlers."  Cells 
built  in  strong  two-story  colonies,  and  mated  by  best- 
known  methods.  No  disease.  Satisftiction  guaran- 
teed. Orders  filled  promptly.  Ready  May  20.  Un- 
tested. $1.00  each:  six  for  $5.50;  doxen,  $10.00.  Select 
tested.  $2.00  each. 

J.  P.  Arohdekin,  Rt.  7,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Marchant's  Island  Bred  Queens 

Bred  from  selected  mothers,  and  mated  to 
isolated  drones  of  a  different  strain.  My  aim 
is  qnalitv  and  not  quantity.  So  if  yon  want 
any  of  these  choice  purely  mated  three-banded 
Italian  queens  order  now  or  you  may  not  get 
them,  as  I  am  going  to  rear  only  a  limited  num- 
ber. No  disease,  and  your  money  back  if  not 
satisfied.  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  use  my  queens, 
which  is  proof  of  their  Quality. 

No  need  to  write  for  lower  prices. 

Reference,  The  American  Exchange  Bank  of 
this  city. 

Prices — Untested,  single,  $1.50 ;  6  for  $6.00 ; 
12  for  $10.00;  in  lots  of  25  or  more,  75  cts. 
each.  Select  tested,  $3.00.  Breeders,  $5.00 
and  $10.00. 

A.  B.  Marchant  .  .  Apalachicola,  Hariti 


MILLER'S  STRAIN  ITAUAN  QUEENS 

By  RETURN  mail  after  June  5th  to  10th.  or  money  re- 
funded. Bred  from  best  RED-CLOVEK  strains  in  the 
U.  '^.  In  full  colonies  from  my  SUPERIOR  BREED- 
ERS: Northern  bred  for  bu«iness:  long-tongued;  leath- 
er-colored or  three-t>andfd;  gentle:  winter  well:  hus- 
tlers: not  inclined  to  swarm:  roll  honey  in.  One  un- 
tested. $1.00;  e,  $5.00:  12,  $0.00.  One  select  untested. 
$1.25:  6,  $6.00;  12,  $11. 00.  A  specialist  of  17  years'  expe- 
rience. .  .  .^fe  arrival  an«l  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
I.  F.  MiLLEK.  BROOKVILLC,  PCMNSYLVANIA 


Get  Your  QUEENS 

Direot  from  Italy 

May  to  September.— Tested.  $Ltr.  Oiampfoa 
lAyera.  U.W.  D«ad  qaeens  replaced  if  box  In 
returned  unopened.  Discount  to  dealen  or 
for  quantities.  Beautiful  unsolicited  testi- 
monials. Honest  deallnir.  For  further  par- 
ticulars write  to 

MALAN  BROTHCRS 


Liio«nMi,  Wn  Gtavamw,  Italy 


I —  Western  Queens  — i 

Three-band  Leng-tongued  Italiana 

Honey  production  has  been   our  aim   in  seleettnf  our 


breeder*,  although  color  has  been  riren  due  consldera- 

•e  your  hon^y  crop  by  toe  "         I,,: _.  _ 

few  of  onr  "Westerners."    First  prise  whererer  exhibited 


Introduction  of  a 


at  both  State  and  county  fairs  last  fall. 

Prices:  Untested.  90c;  t.  $4.80:  It.  18.00.    Tested,  $1J&:  0. 
t0.fiO:  IS.  $12.00.    Prices  for  nuclei  on  application. 

QLEN  L.  EVANS,  GRCENLEAP.  IDAHO 

Br*«d*r  and  Importer  of  Flvo  Qmmiis 
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HOWlD.a/LLim 


h  Imprm  the 


Reil-clover  strain,  leather  color,  untested,  $1  ;  '  Pja 
dozen,  $10.00.  Tested,  |il  .50.  Bred  for  Inisi-  ^"^ 
ness ;  return  mail.    Write  for  prices  by  the  100. 


lr^mY4fl^^fetfSii"»i>^tHW»BK0R^^^ 


QUEENS! 

Qulrin's  Improved  Superior  Italian  Bees  and 
Queens.  .  .  They  are  Northern  Bred  and 
are  Hardy.    .    .    Over  20  Years  a  Breeder. 

T  Before  July  l»t    I     Aftw  JulylgT 


1 

0 

12 

1 

6 

12 

Select  untested  ... 

1.00 

6.00 

9.00 

.76 

4.00 

7.00 

Tested         

l.M) 

R.OO 

i6.on 

1  00 

6  00 

9  00 

Select  terted 

2.O0 

10.00 

18.00 

1.60 

8.(10 

16.00 

l-comb  naelel.... 

4.60  d 

U.dO 

86.00 

2  25 

12  00 

22.00 

S-comb  nuclei 

S.fiO 

20.00 

».00 

3.25 

18.00 

S«.00 

8-frame  colony.... 

000 

.50.00 

6  00 

26.00 

lO-frame  colony  .. 

7.M 

38.00 

660 

32.00 

IS  lb  pkr.  bees... 
1-lb.  pkff.  bees. 

1.60 

7.00 

1.00 

6.00 

2.00 

10.00 

1.60 

8.0O 

BRREDERS-the  cream  selected  from  our  en- 
tire stock  of  outsrards:  notbins  better.  Tbese 
breeders  $5.00  eacb. 

Can  ftirnisb  bees  on  Danxenbaker  and  L.  or 
Hoffman  frames.  Do  not  write  for  lower  prices 
even  if  you  want  lOOO  queens  or  100  colonies. 
Price  is  already  low.  considering  the  quality  of 
our  stock  and  prompt  service. 

Above  price  on  bees  by  pound,  nuclei,  and  col- 
onies, does  not  include  queen.  You  are  to  select 
such  queen  as  you  wish  with  the  bees,  and  add 
the  price. 

ALL  ORDERS  FILLED  PROMPTLY 
FROM  NOW  ON. 
Send  for  testimonials.    Orders  booked  now. 


H.6.Quirin-tlie-Queen-Bree(ler 

BELLEVUE,  OHIO 


Goldens  that  are  Golden 

I  have  disposed  of  business  in  Philadelphia,  and  will 
raise  all  queens  that  1  possibly  can  the  coming:  season, 
and  will  fill  all  unfilled  orders  first.  Queens  are  get- 
ting better  each  year.  Prices:  Select  untested,  $1.50; 
tested.  SS.00;  breeders.  $5  to  $10.  .  Send  for  booklet. 
GEO.  M   STEELE.  30  So.  40th  St.  PHIUOELPHU.  PA. 

ITALIAN  QUEENS-NORTHERN  BRED 

Superior  winterers:  descriptive  list  fl'ee.  Bees  by  the 
pound.  Untested,  $1.00:  select  tested,  $1.50.  Plans 
'How  to  Introduce  Queens,"  15c:  "How  to  Increase:" 
15c:  both  for  25  c.  E.  E.  MOTT.  Glenwood,  Mich. 


Taylor's  1914  Three -banded 

ITALIAN  QUEENS 

Now  ready  to  mail;  96  years'  careful  breeding  for  the 
best  honey-gatherers.  None  better.  Prolific,  and  hon- 
ey-getters. We  All  all  orders  promptly.  Untested, 
tLOO  Mch,  or  $10  a  dosen.  Tested,  $La0  eauh.  or  tl2.00  a  dosen. 
Select  tested.  $1.50  each  or  $1&.00  a  dosen.  Breeders,  the  best. 
$ft.00  each.    Send  all  orders  to 

J.  W.  TAYLOR  &  SON,      Betvillo,  Bee  Co.,  Texas 


Am  new  shlwlng  Untealed  Queens 

Celebrated  Pedigreed  Strain 

My  bses  are  the  product  of  many 
years  of  br^<Klinir  by  SWAKTH- 
MORE  and  HENRY  ALLBT.    Both 


names  stand  out  like  beacon  lights 
among  oar  past  and  present  breed- 
ers, for  the  best  queens  ever  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States.  Never 
had  foul  brood. 

Swarthmore  Apiaries 

SwatHmMre*  Pa. 


The  Management  of 
OUT-APIARIES 

72-page  book  by  the  well-known 
writer  G.  M.  Doolittle,  New  York 


Non-swarming,  or  the  control  of  swarms  in 
the  home  yard,  is  a  comparatively  easy 
problem ;  but  the  securing  of  perfect  control 
of  the  swarming  impulse  in  four  or  five 
yards  located  some  distance  from  your 
dwelling  is  not  so  easily  accomplished.  The 
author  tells  how  he  secured  this  and  an 
average  of  114V^  lbs.  of  comb  honey  in  a 
poor  season.  His  latest  methods  are  fully 
described  in  the  fourth  edition  of  the  above. 
1913  edition  ready  for  mailing.  Price  50  cts. 
postpaid.    Order  now  from  the  publishers. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O. 
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A  LAKE  TRIP  FOR  REST  AND  RECREATION 

Use  D.  &  €•  Line  Staamera  for  Buiiness  and  Pleasure  Trips 

THE  refieshing  lake  breezes,  the  freedom  of  the  decks  and  tke 
luxurious  comfort  of  the  popular  D.  &  C.  Line  steamen  are  wait* 
ing  for  you.  Whether  you  go  north  to  beautiful  Mackinac  Island, 
the  famous  summer  resort  of  the  North  country,  or  choose  the  **Water 
Way**  OD  your  trip  from  the  east  or  west,  you  will  appreciate  the  many 
comforts  on  our  palatial  steamers. 

Daily  service  between  Detroit  and  Cleveland,  and  Detroit  and  Buffalo. 
Four  trips  weekly  from  Toledo  and  Detroit  to  Mackinac  Island  and  way 
ports.  Delightful  dav  trips  between  Detroit  and  Cleveland  during  July 
and  August.  Popiuar  week-end  excursions  every  Saturday  between 
Detroit  and  Buffalo,  and  Detroit  and  Cleveland.  Special  Steamer  Cleve- 
land to  Mackinac  Island  direct,  two  trips  weekly,  June  25th  to  Sept.  1 0th, 
making  no  stops  enroute  except  at  Detroit  every  trip.  Daily  service  be- 
tween Toledo  and  Put-In-Bay,  June  lOth  to  September  10th. 

YOUR  RAILROAD  TICKETS,  reading  between  Detroit  and  Buf- 
falo or  Detroit  and  Cleveland,  are  available  for  transportation  on  D.  &  C 
steamers  either  direction. 

AN  INTERESTING  PAMPHLET  giving  detailed  descripHon  of 
various  trips  will  be  mailed  you  on  receipt  of  two  cents  to  pay  postage. 
Address  L.  G,  Lewis,  Genl.  Passenger  Agent,  Detroit,  Mich. 

DETROIT  &  CLEVELAND  NAVIGATION  COMPANY 

Philip  H.  McMillan,  President.     A.  A.  Schantz,  Vice-Pres.  and  GenL  Mgr, 
9kmm  mm  ui  depart  frwi  M  #f  Aird  Stnet,  Detroit,  lieL 
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=How  to  Produce  Extracted  Honey— 

THIS  is  the  title  of  a  neatly  printed,  illustrated  booklet,  the  third  edition  of 
which  has  just  been  published.  Each  operation  in  the  process  of  extracted- 
honey  production  is  explained  in  detail  with  photographic  reproductions  and 
drawings  to  make  the  text  more  pUiin.  Beginning  with  the  chapter  on  **  Preparing 
Colonies  for  the  Honey-flow,'*  the  booklet  concludes  with  a  description  of  ** Pack- 
ages for  Extracted  Honey."  .  .  .  Many  helpful  and  valuable  suggestions  will  be 
found  within  the  44  pages  this  booklet  contains,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  announce  its 
addition  to  our  Bee-keepers'  10-cent  Library.    Order  by  name  or  specify  Number  25 
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Classified   Advertisements 

VotlOM  will  be  Inswted  In  these  cUMlfled  oolumns  at 
11  eeotfl  per  line.  Adrertleemente  Intended  for  this 
department' can  not  be  leaa  than  two  llnee,  and  ehoald 
not  exceed  tire  Hnee,  and  you  maet  lay  yon  want  sour 
adrerttaement  in  the  Claanlfled  Columna  or  we  will  not 
be  reeponalble  for  error*. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  FOB  SAU 

Aster  honey,  good  quality  and  fine  flavor,  in  60- 
lb.  cans,  at  6  cts.,  P.  O.  B.  Brooksrille. 

H.  0.  Lix,  Brooksrille,  Ky. 

Fob  SaIjB. — Finest  qnality  buckwheat  honey  in 
cans  and  kegs.    Glover  honey  all  sold. 

G.  J.  BAU>]ui><iB,  Kendaia,  N.  Y. 

Fob  Salk. — iNo.  1  white  comb,  $3.00  per  case; 
fancT,  $3.25;  24  Dans,  sections  to  case,  six  cases  to 
carrier.  Wilkt  A.  Latshaw,  Garlisle,  Ind. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  WANTED 

Wanted.— Comb,  extracted  honey,  and  beeswax. 
B.  A.  BuBMXTT  A  Go.,  173  So.  Water  St.,  Ghicago. 

Wanted. — Comb  honey  and  beeswax.  State  what 
you  have  and  price.    J.  E.  Habbis,  Morristown,  Tenn. 

Wanted. — H<me:r*  extracted  and  comb.  Will  buy 
or  handle  on  commission.  Beeswax — ^will  pay  high- 
est price.    Hii«dbbth  A  Seoblkxn,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOB  SALE 


Fob  Sale. — ^A  full  line  of  Boot's  goods  at  Boot's 
prices.  A.  L.  Healy,  Mayagnex,  Porto  Rico. 

Fob  Sale. — Full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  factory 
prices.  £.  M.  Dunkel,  Osceola  Mills,  Pa. 


See  ad.. 


Fob  Sale. — Secondhand  bee  supplies. 
May  16  Qlbaninos. 

F.  A.  Oeay  Redwood  Falls,  Minn. 

Fob  Sale. — Better  hires  for  lees  money.  Beekeex»- 
ers*  supplies  and  standard-bred  Italian  bees.  Write 
for  catalog.       A.  E.  Bubdiok,  Sunnyside,  Wash. 

Beekeepers,  let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  hiveSj 
smokers,  foundation,  veils,  etc.  They  are  nice  ana 
cheap.  White  Mfo.  Co.,  OreenriUe,  Texas. 

Thick-top  L.  frames,  f.  o.  b.  Blountstown,  at  $2.00 
ir  100,  in  flat ;  $18.00  per  1000.  Sample  by  mail, 
cts.  TuoKEB  A  Bailey,  Blountstown,  Fla. 


r: 


The  A.  I.  Boot  Co.'s  Canadian  House,  Dadant 
foundation,  bees,  queens,  honey,  wax,  poultry  sup- 
plies, seeds.  Write  for  catiUog.  The  Chas.  E. 
HOPPEB  Co.,  186  Wright  Ave..  Toronto,  OnUrio. 

Fob  Sale. — Smokers  and  feeders  slightly  damag- 
ed bv  flood,  at  one-half  catalog  price.  Bargains. 
Mention  what  yoti  want  and  enclose  remittance.  We 
reserve  right  to  substitute. 

E.  W.  Peiboe,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

*'Root"  bee  supplies,  "American"  honev-cans,  and 
"  Weed  Process '  foundation  exchanged  for  beeswax 
and  honey.     Cash  prices  on  request. 

SvPEEiOB  Honey  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 

(Branch  at  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho.) 

I  thank  the  beekeepers  for  the  interest  shown  in 
my  donble^section  super  described  in  March  15 
Oleaninqs.  I  received  an  interesting  letter  from 
Hawaii.  Will  five  all  a  chance  to  trr  it  at  small 
cost.  Will  send  the  10-frame  size,  all  set  up,  by 
parcel  post,  postage  paid  up  to  and  including  the 


4th  sone,  for  $1.10;  longer  aistances,  add  extra  post- 
al. You  will  try  it  eventually  if  you  are  an  up- 
to-date  beekeeper.    Elmeb  Geessman,  Hamburg.  N.Y. 
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Why  use  canst  Kegs  are  cheaper  and  easier  to 
fill  and  handle;  160-lb.  sise  with  2-inch  hole  and 
plug,  50  cts.  each  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

N.  L.  Stevens,  Venice  Center,  N.  Y. 


^  WANTS  AND  EXOHANQEB 

Fob  Sale. — 6  H.  P.  Pierce  motorcycle,  or  will 
exchange  for  bees.      R.  V.  Lanodon,  Baraboo,  Wis. 

Wanted. — Back  numbers  of  Oleaninos.  Sute 
how  many  you  have,  for  what  years,  and  price. 

R.  A.  NuSBAUM,  Duncan  Falls,  Ohio. 

Wanted. — Best  offer  on  thirty  12-sectioQ  safety 
cases  of  No.  1  to  fancy  clover-heartsease  honey 
placed  in  our  hands  for  disposal.  Color  light  as  av- 
erage clover.  E.  W.  Peiboe,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

Wanted. — Camera,  bicycle,  collie  dog.  old  bee 
journals,  or  cash  in  exchange  for  my  choice  Italian 
queens.     Twenty  years'  selection  for  honey-gathering 

?iualities.     None  better  for  practical  results.     Write 
or  circular.     R.  A.  Nusbaum.  Duncan  Falls,  Ohio 

Wanti^d. — ^To  furnish  every  beekeeper  within  500 
miles  of  Boise,  Idaho,  with  the  best  and  cheapest  bee 
supplies  on  the  market.  qtuiHty  considered.  Send  me 
your  order  or  a  list  of  your  requirements  for  1914. 
Our  catalog  and  price  list  will  be  mailed  to  yon  free. 
Order  early  and  get  the  discounts. 

0.  E.  Shbiveb,  Boise,  Idaho. 


REAL  ESTATE 


Virginia  orchards  pay  handsome  profits.  Good 
fruit  lands  in  the  famous  apple  belt  $15  an  acre  up. 
Eas;r  pavments.  Send  names  of  two  friends  interest- 
ed in  Virginia  and  receive  our  beautiful  magaxine 
oneyear  free.  F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agr'l  Agt.  Norfolk 
A  Western  Ry.,  Room  246,  N.  A  W.  Bldg.,  Roanoke, 
Va. 


bees  and  qtteens 

Phelps'  Golden  Italian  Queens  will  please  you.  C. 
W.  Phelps  A  Son,  3  Wilcox  St,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Fob  Sale. — Italian  bees,  $8.00  per  colony.  W.  C. 
Davenpobt,  2201  Pioneer  Road,  Bvanston,  111. 

Pure  Italian  bees  or  their  hybrids  in  L.  10 
frames,  wired,  full  foundation,  1  or  100. 

Jos.  Walbath,  Antioch,  Cal. 

Connecticut  queens,  8-banded  Italians  only;  large 
and  vigorous;  ready  May  16.     Price  list. 

W.  K.  ROCKWELL,  Bloomfleld,  Ct. 

Phelps'  Golden  Italian  Bees  are  hustlers.  C.  W. 
Phelps  A  Son,  8  Wilcooc  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Try  my  bright  queens.  Select  untested,  $1.00; 
$9.00  per  12.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. M.  Bates,  Rt.  4,  Greenville,  Ala. 

Leather-colored  Italian  queens  June  16.  Circular 
free.  No  foul  brood.  One,  85  cts. ;  6,  $4.50 :  dosen, 
$8.00.  D.  G.  Little,  Hartley,  Iowa. 

Three-band  Italian  queens.  Tested,  $1.00;  un- 
tested, 75  cts.  Ready  Mjty  15. 

S.  Click,  Mt.  Jackson,  Va. 

Fob  Sale. — 150  colonies  tested  Italian  bees;  hon- 
ey-house, tent-house,  and  complete  extracting  equip- 
ment. H.  E.  Dike,  Calabasas,  Cat 

Queens  of  Quality. — ^Three-band,  leather  color, 
select  untested,  75  cts.  each:  $8.00  per  dosen.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.     Circular  free. 

J.  I.  Banks,  Liberty,  Tenn. 


jiiizLuu  uy 
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Foe  Sale. — Fine  Italian  queens.  See  my  large 
ad.  in  this  issue. 

J.  F.  Archdbkin,  Rt.  7,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Golden  yellow  Italian  queens  my  specialty.  Un- 
tested, $1.00;  tested,  $1.50.  Ready  April  1.  Safe 
arrival  g^uaranteed.    E.  A.  Simmons,  Greenville,  Ala. 

Golden  Italian  queens,  tested,  $1.00;  select  tested, 
$1.25-  untested,  70  cts. ;  dozen,  $8.00;  untested, 
after  July  1,  60  cts. ;  doien,  $7.00. 

D.  T.  Gaster,  Rt.  2,  Randleman,  N.  C. 

Untested  queens,  75  ct«.  each:  dozen,  $7.50;  nu- 
clei, $1.25  per  frame.  Young  bees  by  the  pound, 
$1.50;  H  lb.,  $1.00.  Full  colonies,  Sframe,  $6.50; 
10-frame,  $7.50.         D.  D.  Stovke,  Ma>hew,  Miss. 

For  Salb. — Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce 
golden  bees ;  for  gentleness  and  honey-gathering  they 
are  equal  to  any.  Every  queen  guaranteed.  Price 
$1.00;  6  for  $5.00.    Wm.  9.  Barnbtt,  Barnett's,  Va. 

Bees  and  queens;  three-band  Italians:  1  lb.  bees 
with  queen,  $2.00;  ^  lb.  with  queen,  $1.50.  Un- 
tested queens,  one,  76  cts.;  6,  $4.25;  12,  $8.00. 
Safe  arrival.     W.  J.  Forehand,  Ft.  Deposit,  Ala. 

Phelps'  Golden  Italian  Queens  combine  the  qual- 
ities you  want.  They  are  great  honey -gatherers, 
beautiful  and  gentle.  Mated,  $1.00;  six,  $5.00; 
tested,  $3.00;  breeders,  $5.00  and  $10.00.  C.  W. 
Phblps  a  Son,  8  Wilcox  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  T. 

For  SALB.^-Italian  bees,  1  lb.  with  queen,  $2.25; 
1  frame  with  queen,  $2.00.  Queens,  75  cts.  each. 
Safe  deliver^'  guaranteed;  80-page  catalog  with  be- 
ginner's outfit;  for  stamp.  The  Dbroy  Taylor  Co., 
Newark,  N.  Y.   (formerly  Lyons). 

Queens  and  bees  for  sale. — See  our  large  adver- 
tisement elsewhere  in  this  journal,  and  read  The  A. 
I.  Root  Co.  letter  to  us  regarding  our  queens.  Write 
at  once  for  large  bee  and  queen  circular. 

The  Pbnn  Co.,  Penn,  Miss. 

California  Italian  queens,  three-banded  and  Gold- 
enh;  also  bees  by  the  pound  for  June  and  later  de- 
livery. Booked  full  till  June  1.  Circular  and  prire 
list  free.     Write  J.  E.  WiNO, 

155  Schiele  Ave.,  San  Jose.  Cal. 


Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce  golden  bees, 
the  brightest  kind,  gentle,  and  as  good  honey-gather- 
ers as  can  be  found.  Each,  $1.00;  six,  $5.00;  test- 
ed, $2.00;  breeders,  $5.00  to  $10.00. 

J.  B.  Brockwell,  Barnett's,  Va. 

Golden  and  three-banded  Italians — ready  March  1. 
They  have  been  bred  for  three  points — prolificness, 
CrJitlenese,  and  honey-gathering  qualities.  Select  un- 
tested, each,  75  cts.;  six.  $4.25;  12,  $8.25;  50, 
$32.50;  100,  $60.00.  Tested,  $1.50;  select  tested, 
$2.00;  three-banded  breeders,  $4.00;  golden  breed- 
ers, $5.00.  Garden  Citv  Apiarv  Co  , 

Rt.  8,  Box  86,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Famous  North  Carolina  bred  Italian  queens  for 
sale — (red-clover  three-banders)  ;  honey-gatherers, 
good  as  the  best.  Strictly  reared  from  Geo.  B. 
Howe's  beet  breeders,  mated  with  Root's,  Moore's, 
Davis'  select  drones ;  bees  that  get  the  honey ;  free  of 
disease.  Untested,  1,  75  cts.;  dozen,  $7.60.  Select 
untested,  1,  $1.00;  dozen,  $9.00.  Tested,  1,  $1.25. 
Select  tested,  $1.50.  Extra  select  tested,  $2.00. 
Breeders,  $3.00  to  $5.00. 

H.  B.  Murray,  Liberty,  N.  C. 

Bees  and  Queens. — Queens  bred  from  Doolittle's 
best  stock,  untested,  60  cts.  each;  $6.60  per  dozen; 
$50  per  100.  Same  stock  of  year-old  queens  remov- 
ed from  our  colonies  to  prevent  swarming,  50  cts. 
each;  $5.40  per  dozen;  $40  per  100.  Delivery  guar- 
anteed. Nuclei,  two-frame,  $1.50;  three-frame, 
$2.00.  Add  price  of  above  queens  wanted.  We  have 
a  rare  bargain  of  apiary  of  several  hundred  colonies 
of  bees  for  sale  on  easy  terms.  Particulars  on  re- 
quest. Spbnobr  Apiaries,  Nordhoff,  Cal. 


Queens  by  return  mAil,  or  your  money  back.  See 
larger  ad.  Write  for  free  booklet,  "How  to  Tr*i»»- 
fer.  Get  Honey,  and  Increase." 

J.  M.  GiNOERiCH,  Arthur,  HL 

Tf  you  need  queens  by  return  mail  we  can  fill  y  our 
order.  Three-band  Italians  only.  Tested,  $i.OO 
each;  untested,  75  cts.;  $8.00  per  dozen.  All  queens 
guaranteed  to  be  good,  or  money  refunded.  J.  W. 
K.  Shaw  &  Co  ,  Loreauville,  Iberia  Parish,  L». 

Gk)lden  Untested  Italian  Queens,  $1.00;  six  for 
$5.00.  These  bees  are  gentle,  prolific,  energetic,  and 
pretty.  Under  date  of  May  2  an  old  customer — 
Chas.  Stewart,  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  State  Bee  Inspe-*- 
lor — writes,  "  Received  in  fine  condition  10  queens." 
Keady  to  mail.  J.  B.  Case,  Port  Orange,  Fla. 

Golden  and  three-band  Italian  and  Camiolan 
queens  ready  to  ship  after  April  1.  Tested,  $1.0O; 
3  to  6,  95  cts.  each'  6  to  12  or  more,  90  cts.  eacfa. 
Untested,  75  cts.  eacn ;  3  to  6.  70  cts. ;  6  or  more,  65 
etc.  each.  Bees,  per  lb.,  $1.50;  nuclei,  per  frame, 
$1.50.     C.  B.  Bankston,  BufTalov  Leon  (3o.,  Tex. 

Dunn's  Golden  Italian  queens,  bred  strictly  for 
business,  that  produce  a  strong  race  of  honey-gath- 
erers. March  1  to  Oct.  15:  One,  mated,  75  cts.; 
6,  $4.25;  12.  $8.25;  50,  $32.50;  100,  $60.00.  Test- 
ed, $3.00;  breeders,  $10.00.  L.  J.  Dunn,  Queen- 
Ireeder,  Box  337G,  Rt.  6,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Try  Forehand's  three-band  Italian  queens.  They 
are  raieed  from  imported  stock,  unexcelled  for  honey 
and  gentleness.  One  untested,  75  cU. ;  6,  $4.25  ;  12. 
$8.00.  Send  me  your  order;  and  if  not  satisfied  I 
will  I  etui  n  money.     Safe  arrival. 

N.  Forehand,  Rt.  2,  Brewton,  Ala. 

I'.alian  untested  queens  by  return  mail,  or  voon. 
We  keep  increasing  our  output,  and  hope  to  k*^p  up 
with  orders.  Our  queens  we  guarantee  will  satiicty 
you;  no  disease.  One  for  75  cts.;  6  for  $4.25;  32 
for  $8.00 ;  100  for  $60.  Tested  queen,  $1  25.  If 
.\ou  are  particular  about  your  queens,  we  vrish  to 
supply  you.  W.  D.  Achord,  Fitzpatrich,  Aia. 

For  Sale. — ^Three-banded  Italian  queens,  from 
the  best  honey -gathering  strains,  that  are  hardy  and 
gentle.  Untested  queens,  75  cts.;  6,  $4.25;  12, 
)>8.00;  tested  queens,  $1.25;  6,  $7.00;  12,  $12.00. 
Selected  queens,  add  25  cts.  each  to  above  prices. 
Breeding  queens,  $8.00  to  $5.00  each.  For  queens 
in  large  quantities,  write  for  prices  and  circulars. 
Robert  B.  Spicbr,  Wharton.  N.  J. 

For  Sale. — Italian  queens,  the  thre^banded  leath 
er-iolored  hustlers.  Queens  are  bred  from  a  lew 
f  elect  colonies,  the  record-breakers  out  of  over  700. 
Tested,  $1.25;  6,  $7.25;  select,  $1.50-  6,  $8.7.^; 
untested,  75  cts.;  6,  $4.25;  12.  $8.25 ;  select,  90  cts. ; 
6.  $5.00;  12,  $9.00.  Breeders,  $3.00  to  $5.00  each. 
Queens  are  ready  to  mail  now.  Satisfaction  and  ^afe 
arrival  guarantrecl.     No  disease. 

Bhown  &  Berry,  Hayneville,  .Mm. 

Three-banded  red-clover  queens.  Tested,  $1.50; 
select  tested,  $2.00.  One-frame  nuclei,  $1.50;  two- 
frame,  $2  50;  three-frame,  $3.25^  either  for  dove- 
tailed or  Danz.  hives.  Full  colonies,  all  strong  and 
healthy,  in  ten-frame  dovetailed  or  Danz.  hives,  $9. 
In  Root's  Buckeye  double- walled  hives,  $11.50.  AH 
frames  wired,  and  firstclass.  Add  price  of  above 
queens  wanted.  Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  in 
U.  S.  guaranteed.  J.  W.  Lsib, 

563  S.  Ohio  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Guaranteed  purely  mated  8-band  Italian  queens, 
J.  £.  Hand  strain,  bred  for  gentle,  prolific,  honey- 
gathering,  wintering,  and  long  life.  State  Inspector's 
certificate.  Queens  by  return  mail,  or  your  money 
back.  Before  July  1,  select  untested,  one,  $1;  fi, 
$5;  tested,  one,  $1.25;  6,  $7;  select  tested,  one. 
$1.75;  6,  $9.  Breeders,  $5.  After  July  1,  select 
untested,  one,  75  cU.;  6,  $4;  12,  $7:  tested,  one, 
$1;  6,  $5;  12.  $9.  Select  tested,  one,  $1.25;  6,  $7; 
12,  $13.  Breeders,  $4;  10  per  cent  discount  on  80 
days'  advance  orders.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  in 
United  States  and  Canada.  Reference,  First  Nation- 
al Bank.  J.  M.  Gingrrich,  Arthur,  HL 
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POXJLTEY 


POE  Sals. — ^Thoroughbred  Buttercup  eggs,  $1.50 
for  16.    Mrs.  D.  Pottkb,  Rt.  4,  Ashtabula.  Ohio. 

Fob  Sals. — Sicilian  Buttercup  eggs  for  hatching, 
$1.50  P«rj^l|«g^^3   711  A^^„  St.  Flint.  Mich. 


Sicilian  Buttercups.  One  utility  Apck.  Eggs, 
$1.00  per  15;  unsatisfactory  hatches  replaced  at  haU 
price.  Waltkb  M.  Adhma,  Berlin,  Mich. 

EoGS. — 20  for  $1.00;  leading  varieties  prize  poul- 
try, pigeons,  hares,  etc.  Booklet  free.  Large  illus- 
trated catalog,  10  cts.      ^.  G.  WlLi,  Telford.  Pa. 


S.  C.  White  Minorcas,  $3.00  per  15;  R.  C.  Buflf 
Leghorns,  S.  0.  Brown  Leghorns,  and  Partridge 
Wyandottes.  $1.00  per  15.  .„.     v    .        r  a 

HiLLCEKST  Fabm,  Winchester,  Ind. 


Fob  Salb.— Eggs.  15  for  $2;  cockerels,  $3 :  blue- 
ribbon  stock."  Columbian  Wyandottes  and  Light 
Brahmas.     Twenty  years  a  breeder. 

Aabon  J.  PBLTH0U8B,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
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INDIAN  BXJNNEB  DUCKS 

Fob  Salb. — White  and  Fawn  Indian  Runner 
ducks.  One  year  old  and  better,  85  eta.  each ;  $9.00 
per  dozen.       Josephus  Bibd,  Rt.  8,  Duquoin,  III. 

Runner  and  Pekin  Ducklings  and  hatching  eggs. 
White-egg  strain.  Blue-ribbon  stock.  Also  drakes. 
Catalog  for  stamp.  ^^         .     „    „ 

The  Dbboy  Tayloe  Co.,  Newark,  N.  Y. 

Eggs  from  a  heavy-laying  strain  of  White  Indian 
Runner  ducks,  $2  per  13,  $10  per  100.  In  the  hot- 
test competition  the  past  winter  I  took  every  blue 
ribbon  wnerever  shown.  I  guarantee  a  pure-white- 
egg  strain.   Wm.  Deomms,  Rt.  2,  SchenecUdy,  N.  Y. 
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HELP  wanted 


Wanted. — Reliable  man  of  good  habits  to  work 
with  bees  the  coming  season.  State  age,  experience, 
and  wages  first  letter. 

Thr  Rocky  Mountain  Bbb  Co.,  Forsyth,  Mont. 


Wanted. — Man  (married  preferred)  experienced 
in  queen-raising;  employment  by  the  year  on  a  salary 
and  perrentage. 

Ogden  Bbb  and  Honby  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 
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BEEKEEPERS'  DIBEGTOBY 

If  you  need  queens  by  return  mail  send  to  J.  W. 
K.  Shaw  ft  Co.,  Loreauville,  Iberia  Parish,  La. 

Nutmeg  Italian  queens,  leather  color,   after  June 
1,  $1.00  by  return  mail.   A.  W.  Yates,  Hartford.  Ct. 

Well-bred  bees  and  queens.     Hives  and  supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  Cook,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


Queens. — ^Improved  red-clover  ItalianA  bred  for 
business  June  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  aueens.  75c 
each;  dosen.  $ff.OO;  select,  $1.00  each;  doaen,  $10; 
tested  queens,  $1.25  each;  dozen.  $12.00.  Safe  ar- 
rival and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  _  ,  ^ 
H.  C.  Clbmons,  Boyd.  Ky. 


PUBLIOATIONS  ON  _ 

BEE  CULTURE 


/PIMM  iiM  Mupon  bttlow,  ohMkA 
Vino  llM  numbBrs  of  Items  wanted  / 

The  pamphlets  and  booklets  listed  be- 
low are  of  more  than  ordinary  interest. 

T  MY  FIRST  SEASON'S  EXPERIENCE 

I  "WITH  THE  HONEYBEE.  By  the  "Spec- 
tator," of  the  Outlook,  of  New  York.  A 
ten-page  leaflet  deUiling  the  experiences 
of  thU  well-known  writer.  You  will  read 
the  leaflet  through  before  you  lay  it  down. 

9     The    beekeeper   and   pruit- 

^  GROWER.  A  15-page  booklet  giving  ac- 
tual facts  regarding  the  value  of  bees  to 
fruit,  and  showing  how  beekeeping  may 
be  doubly  profitable  to  the  fruit-grower. 
Fruit-growers  are  realising  as  never  be- 
fore the  necesalty  of  having  honeybees  in 
close  proximity  to  their  bloeeommg  fruit. 
Free. 

A         CATALOG  OP  BEEKEEPERS'   SUP- 

*  PLIES.  Our  complete  caUlog  will  be 
mailed  free  to  any  address  on  request. 

ff         SPRING  MANAGEMENT  OP   BEES. 

•  A  14-page  booklet  detailing  the  experi- 
ences of  some  successful  beekeepers,  and 
giving  instructions  on  this  ofttimes  per- 
plexing matter.     Price  10  ctB. 

Q  HABITS  OP  THE  HONEYBEE.  By 
Dr  E.  P.  Phillips.  A  somewhat  scientific 
handling  of  the  habits  and  anatomy  of 
the  bee.     Price  10  cents. 

9  HOW  TO  KEEP  BEES.  A  book  of 
228  pages  detailing  in  a  most  interesting 
manner  the  experiences  of  a  beginner  in 
such  a  way  as  to  help  other  beginners. 
Price  $1.00  postpaid. 
10  THE  A  B  C  OP  BEE  CULTURE.  A 
complete  encyclopedia  of  bees,  of  712 
pages,  fully  illustrated,  $2.00  postpaid; 
half  leather,  $2.75. 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE.  A 
64-page  illustrated  semi-monthly  magailne 
— the  leading  exponent  of  bee  culture  in 
this  countrj'.  Ten  cents  per  issue,  but  to 
new  subscribers  we  will  furnish  it  six 
months  for  26  cents. 

BACK- YARD  BEEKEEPING.  Six  in- 
teresting lessons  written  in  readable  news- 
paper style.  Many  facts  encouraging  the 
**  city  bound "  man  or  woman  with  the 
back-to-the-land  longing.     Free. 

THE  BUCKEYE  BEEHIVE,  or  the 
management  of  bees  in  double-walled 
hives.  Of  special  interest  to  the  amateur 
beekeeper.  The  most  complete  booklet  we 
publish  for  free  distribution.     Illustrated 

'^TvriJiED  I¥e  CULTURE.  A  b,.u. 

tifuUy  printed  book.    Best  plate  paper  has 

been  used  throughout  its  200  pages,  with 

the  result  that  its  many  fine  illustratrons 

are  unusuaUy  clear  in  every  detail.    Bound 

in  attractive  and  substantial  cloth;  $1.00 

per  copy,  postpaid. 

The  coupon  below   may  be  used  as  an   order 

sheet    by    properly    checking    the    numbers    of 

items  wanted,  and  adding  your  signature,  and 

remittance  if  required. 

CUT    COUPON    HERE    

Th4  A.  I.  Boot  Co.,  Mediruh  Ohio. 

Please  send  me  the  items  cheeked.    I  enclose 

I to  cover  the  coat. 

II  I  ^  I  i  I  7H^li»liOliili^li^lTi^ 
Name     

Street  Address  or  R.  F.  D 
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18 
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Town. 


B.  C. 


State. 
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SPECIAL  NOTIGES 

BT  Oum  BU8INS88  Manaosb 


BUOKWHXAT  8SBD. 

The  seftson  for  towing  buckwheat  U  here,  and  the 
supply  of  seed  ia  rather  scarce  and  hi^h.  We  have 
both  Japanese  and  sihrerhuU  in  limited  quantity 
which  we  will  sell  while  it  lasts  at  $8.00  per  100 
lbs.;  26  lbs.,  86  cts.;  12  lbs.,  46  cts.;  bags  included. 


BWaBT-OLOVEB  8BKD. 

Since  the  last  issue  went  to  press  we  have  secur- 
ed some  imported  hulled  white-sweet-clorer  seed  so 
that  we  can  offer  it  at  the  price  last  named — $24.00 
per  100  lbs.;  $6.26  for  25  lbs.:  $2.60  for  10  lbs. 
We  have  a  good  supply  of  unhuUed,  both  white  and 
vellow.  at  $17.00  per  100  lbs.;  $4.60  for  25  lbs.; 
$1.90  for  10  lbs.  If  in  need  of  seed  lei  ua  hear 
from  you. 

PHILADBLPHU    BEANOH. 

On  account  of  the  increasing  business  at  Phil- 
adelphia, with  the  convenient  facilities  of  steam- 
ship ana  rail  in  all  directions,  we  have  taken  the 
first  floors  of  No.  8-10  Vine  St.,  and  are  making 
improvements,  building  an  oflSce  and  salesroom 
and  shipping-room  on  the  first  floor,  thus  enabl- 
ing our  customers  in  the  future  to  transact  their 
business  without  going  up  even  one  flight  of 
stairs.  We  know  this  win  be  welcome  news  to 
our  Philadelphia  friends,  who  for  so  many  years 
have  had  to  travel  to  the  third  floor. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  Philadephia  branch  may 
interest  our  readers.  A  little  over  twenty-one 
years  ago,  Kr.  Wm.  A.  Selser,  who  had  bought 
our  supplies  direct  for  several  years,  stopped  at 
Medina  on  his  way  north  from  Florida,  and  ar- 
ranged to  handle  our  goods  on  an  agency  basis, 
so  that  he  might  have  our  supplies  to  use  on 
immediate  call. 

He  rented  one  corner  of  the  fourth  floor  of  8 
Vine  St.  One  or  two  attempts  had  been  made  to 
sell  supplies  before  this  by  others,  selling  their 
own  or  a  patent  hive,  and  he  was  told  it  would 
never  pay  at  Philadelphia,  as  there  was  not  enough 
call  for  them,  notwithftanding  Philadelphia  alone 
had  one  of  the  strongest  local  beekeepers'  associa- 
tions then  existing. 

Soon,  however,  the  whole  floor  was  taken,  then 
the  adjoining  floor  of  10  Vine  St.,  and  a  year  or 
so  following  the  third  floors  of  8-10  Vine  St. 
were  secured;  and  on  account  of  our  desire  to 
make  our  Philadelphia  branch  a  distributing-point  to 
our  other  agencies,  some  ten  years  ago  we  put  the 
business  on  a  branch  basis,  removing  the  book-keep- 
ing to  Medina,  etc.,  until  to-day,  wh&i  the  improve- 
ments are  finished,  we  will  occupy  the  basement,  with 
the  four  floors  above,  of  the  large  warehouses  of 
both  8-10  Vine  St.,  and  will  invite  both  our  old  and 
new  friends  to  call  and  inspect  our  new  dress  and 
improved  facilities  for  attending  to  all  their  wants 
promptly. 


SPECIAL  NOTICES 

A.  I.  Root 

THE    8ALOON    nOHT   AT   BEBNB,   IND. 

The  book  with  the  above  title,  mentioned  elsewhere 
in  this  issue,  can  be  furnished  from  this  office,  and 
we  have  made  arrangements  to  give  it  with  Olban- 
IMOS  for  one  year  for  only  $1.26.  The  dissemination 
of  this  book  amons  the  people  will  not  only  have 
great  influence  in  the  temperance  cause,  but  will  be 
a  tremeruUma  argument  in  favor  of  non-rMistance, 
or  ••  returning  good  for  evil." 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  GOOD  BOT  OUT  OF  A  BAD  BOT  OB  A 
GOOD   GIBL    OUT    OF   A   BAD    OIBL. 

A  magasine  called  Nature  Study  Review,  publish- 
ed by  the  Oomstock  Publishing  Co.,  Ithaca,  N.  T., 
contains  in  the  May  number  a  story  entitled  *'  The 
Reformation  of  Mary  Hogan  '*  that  is  well  worth  the 
price  of  the  magazine  for  a  whole  year.  Tes.  it  is 
worth  ever  so  tnany  dollars,  not  only  because  of  what 
it  teaches,  but  becanae  it  suggests  the  great  reform 
that  is  coming,  and  coming  speedily,  too.  in  the  way 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  OULTURE 

of  educating  our  boys  and  sirls.  Judge  Ben  Lina- 
lev,  of  whom  vou  have  doubtless  all  heard,  haa  astoo^ 
ished  the  world  by  showing  us  how  bad  bora  can  be 
made  good  boys.  And  he  has  astonished  the  world, 
too,  by  letting  us  know  the  fault  is  not  so  much  with 
the  boys,  or  the  girls  either,  for  that  matter,  aa  with 
their  environment.  Judge  Linsley  tells  us  to  arrest 
the  aaloonkeeper  and  put  him  in  jail  instead  of 
punishing  the  boy  because  he  took  the  proffered 
drink.  By  the  way,  I  think  I  have  Just  noticed  in  i 
the  papers  that  the  brewers  and  distiuers  have  nutde 
a  desperate  attempt  to  get  Judge  Linslar  out  of  the 
way,  as  he  hinders  their  traffic.  May  God  be  praised, 
however,  that  they  have  not  succeeded.  Now,  I  hope 
you  will  get  this  magasine  in  question,  and  read  the 
story  of  Mary  Hogan. 


THK  MANAOEIIBNT  AlTD  BBBSDIHa  OV  HO 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  book  just  published  by 
the  O.  Judd  Co.,  of  New  Tork.  Since  the  automobile 
has  taken  the  place  of  horsea  to  such  an  extant 
almost  everywhere,  some  might  think  a  book  on 
horses  would  not  be  particularly  needed;  but  there 
will  probably  be  abundant  use  for  good  horses  for 
ages  to  come.     This  is  a  book  of  about  500  paces. 

f>rice  $2.00.  It  describes  fuUy  every  thing  in  the 
ine  of  horses,  from  the  biggest  heavy  draft  roadster 
down  to  the  Shetland  ponies  which  are  just  now  such 

C!  for  the  children.  One  grand  thing  about  this 
k  and  many  similar  ones  is  that  they  are  helping 
the  people  to  break  away  from  the  supwstitious  non- 
sense in  regard  to  doctoring  horsea,  and  adopting 
common  sense  and  up-to-date  scientific  methods.  I 
can  remember  tho  time  when  an  ignorant  horse-doe- 
tor  went  to  a  drugstore  and  got  the  most  powerful 
acids,  and  poured  them  down  the  horse's  thront  when 
the  medicine(f)  (only  sliflitlT  diluted  with  water), 
burned  out  his  insides,  and  killed  the  poor  beast,  uc 
then  announced  to  the  owner  that  his  horse  "  waa  so 
far  gone  that  even  'aoua  fortis'  could  not  save  hina." 
Our  experim&it  stations  have  done  a  lot  toward 
doing  away  with  such  cruelty  to  the  poor  horse  at 
the  hands  of  somebody  who  ealls  himself  a  horss- 
doctor.  This  horse-book  is  chockful  of  pictures  of 
every  thing  in  the  horse  or  mule  line.  If  vou  wish 
to  be  posted  and  up  to  date,  send  to  the  O.  Judd  Oo., 
for  '*  The  Management  and  Breeding  of  Horses.*'  If 
desired,  we  can  fill  orders  from  this  office. 


«etiT 
and 


THE   AMEBIOAN    PBAOH   OBCHABO. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  new  book  on  growing 
peaches,  just  put  out  by  the  O.  Judd  Oo.,  and  writ- 
ten bv  Prof.  F.  A.  Waugh;  and,  if  I  am  oorre  ' 
posted,  there  is  no  better  authority  on  the  peach 
kindred  subjects  than  Prof.  Waugh,  whose  name 
has  been  for  years  a  household  word.  I  will  teU  you 
why  I  am  just  now  once  more  enthusiastic  about 
peaches.  At  this  time  of  the  year  apples  are  scarce, 
poor,  and  expensive,  and  just  a  few  days  ago  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  I  might  supplement  my  apple  sup- 
per with  evaporated  peaches.  A  year  ago  such  peaches 
were  to  be  had  at  10  cts.  per  lb.  at  our  grocery ;  but 
now  they  are  14.  But  even  at  Aat  price  they  are 
not  expensive.  Just  throw  a  double  handful  of  th«n 
into  pure  cold  water  and  let  them  stand  24  hours 
and  you  will  have  the  most  agreeable  food  and  drink 
one  can  think  of.  I  wonder  why  we  do  not  have 
'*  peach  juice  "  put  up  in  bottles,  and  sold  at  a  low 
price.  Since  beer  has  gone  out  of  fashion  (or  is 
goin$c  out),  why  in  the  world  should  we  not  give  a 
little  more  attention  to  fruit- juice  substitutes!     After 


taking:  a  good  drink  of  the  juice  soaked  from  peach 
I  can  sav,  aa  I  said  a  year  ago,  **  May  the  Lord  I 
prabed  for  these  invigorating   and  luscious  drinks 


that  nourish  the  bod^  snd  encourage  temperanee 
and  increase  our  happiness."  If  fruit  Juiees  do  oat 
help  us  to  say,  "Praise  Qod,  from  whom  aU  blessings 
flow."  they  certainly  ought  to.  WeU,  thia  book  has 
286  pages  besides  the  index,  and  is  full  of  pictarfs 
from  begiuning  to  end.  It  is  such  a  large  nice  book 
I  thought  the  price  would  probably  l>e  $1-50;  but  it 
is  only  nn  even  dollar.     Addreas  the  O.  Jmdd  Oo., 


New  York,  or  it  can  be  furnished  from  thk  < 
more  convenient.    Just  a  word  more: 

People  often  say  that  theire  is  not  a  peaoh  loealitf; 
but  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  peachas  may  be 
grown  almost  anywhere  in  the  United  OtilM.  l%sy 
have  just  found  out  they  can  grow  beautiful  psaehia 
at  comparatively  small  expenae  away  down  in  Flori- 
da. They  begin  to  ripen  there  in  May,  asd  by 
chooaing  different  varietiea  one  can   have  hMcioas 
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JUKE  1.  Idl4 

fmito  »U  Bummer  in  his  own  dooryard.  A  few  yean 
ego  a  friend  of  mine  who  has  a  clay-eoil  farm  not 
faTorable  for  peaches  Tisited  a  relative  whose  busi- 
ness m  peach-growing  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Brie. 
He  took  careful  watch  to  see  how  that  relative  man- 
aged, went  home,  and  tried  the  same  system  of  man- 
agement on  his  clay  farm.  To  the  surprise  of  every- 
body, he  verr  soon  had  a  great  crop  of  peaches  for 
•  all  the  neighborhood  and  community ;  and  the  worst 
trouble  I  know  of  with  his  peach  growing  was  the 
difficulty  of  fencing  off  the  tramps  that  kept  getting 
in  to  his  nice  fruit  near  the  railroad.  I  have  repest- 
edly  grown  as  fine  peaches  here  in  Medina  as  I  ever 
saw  or  tasted  anywhere.  But  the  trees  were  short- 
lived, with  my  method  of  management,  or  perhaps  no 
management  after  thev  got  to  bearing.  I  presume 
this  book  will  tell  us  now  to  keep  the  trees  as  they 
are  kept  in  more  favored  localities.  Near  my  cottage 
in  the  woods  in  northern  Michigan  I  had  peaches 
from  trees  25  years  old. 


CHOIOB     PLANTS HOW     TO     PSEVSNT     THEM     FBOM 

DYINO,   BTC. 

On  page  440  I  spoke  of  a  cold-frame  for  choice 

Klanta  until  they  have  made  a  good  start.  If  you 
ave  only  a  few  plants  and  do  not  wiah  to  go  to  the 
trouble  of  constructing  a  cold-frame,  a  common  fruit- 
jar  inverted  over  the  plants  will  oftentimes  be  the 
means  of  saving  them.  I  mean  plants  that  have 
come  through  the  mails  or  by  expres^  and  which 
are  inclined  to  wilt  down  when  exposed  to  the  open 
air.  If  the  plant  is  small,  simply  inverting  a  tumbler 
over  it  may  answer.  Then  this  tumbler  or  fruit-jar 
will  need  to  be  shaded  from  the  fierce  rays  of  the 
sun  during  the  middle  of  the  day.  When  plants  are 
moved  from  the  greenhouse  or  hot-bed  out  into  the 
open  air.  they  are  very  likely  to  have  a  setback,  even 
if  they  do  not  die  entire^ ;  and  this  applies  especial- 
ly to  rooted  cuttings.  In  making  a  cutting  we  re- 
move the  leaves,  or  the  jnreater  part  of  them.  Leav- 
ing on  all  the  leaves  will  be  the  death  of  the  plant. 
Cut  off  all  but  a  few  of  the  youngest  leaves  just 
started ;  and  if  the  leaves  are  large,  clip  off  a  half  or 
more  of  each  leaf.  The  women  who  understand 
making  "  slips  "  from  geraniums  and  similar  house- 
plants  understand  this.  Now,  when  your  plant  is 
placed  in  good  soil  give  it  a  moderate  wetting — ^not 
too  much;  then  confine  the  moist  air  bv  means  of 
vour  tumbler  or  fruit-jar.  The  plant  needs  the  light ; 
but  the  leaves  cannot  stand  a  dry  atmosphere,  on 
account  ot  its  disturbance  and  the  mutilation  of  its 
roots.  A  ffUuM  receptacle  gives  light  and  holds  the 
moist  air  until  the  plant  can  recover.  The  covering 
ma]r  be  removed  during  the  night,  and  put  back 
again  the  next  day  when  the  sun  is  well  up.  After 
you  get  the  knack  of  making  things  grow  in  spite  of 
transplanting,  going  through  the  mails,  etc.,  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  succeed. 


Conveotion  Notices 


A  summer  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Beeke^>ers' 
Aasociation,  July  8,  will  be  held  at  the  apiary  of 
Robert  Spicer,  Wharton,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J.,  reached 
by  D.  L.  A  W.  R.  R.,  and  C.  of  N.  J.  An  interest- 
ing program  is  being  prepared. 

New  Egypt,  N.  J.,  May  19.        E.  G.  Cabb,  Sec. 


IOWA    8UMMRB    MSSTINGS 

The  Iowa  Beekeepers'  Association  has  arranged 
for  a  series  of  summer  meetings,  the  first  of  which 
was  held  on  May  19  and  the  last  will  be  held  Aug. 
20.  Most  of  these  meetings  will  be  in  the  nature  of 
picnics.  Eveirbody  wiU  bring  a  basket  of  lunch,  the 
wife  and  babies,  and  enjoy  the  day. 

At  Colo,  June  10,  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society  will 
serve  dinner  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  the  field  meet 
will  be  held  at  the  Hall  home  apiary,  which  is  within 
easy  reach  of  the  station.  Mr.  Hall's  big  honey- 
house  will  be  uaed  for  a  convention  hall  in  case  of 
rain.  Professor  0.  E.  Bartholomew,  of  Ames,  will 
give  the  principal  address.  So  much  interest  has 
been  manifested  in  the  Hall  methods  of  honey  pro- 
duction that  a  good  attendance  is  assured. 

At  Forest  City,  June  17,  the  meeting  will  be  held 
on  the  grounds  of  Hon.  Eugene  Secor,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  National  and  one  of  the  best-known  bee- 
keepers of  the  middle  West,  who  has  kept  bees  con- 
tinuously in  his  present  location  for  forty  years.     It 
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is  hoped  that  a  liberal  representation  of  Minnesota 
beekeepers  will  be  present  here,  as  it  is  but  a  few 
miles  from  the  State  line. 

At  Des  Moines,  July  15,  a  big  day  is  planned  at 
the  Dustman  apiary,  which  is  convenient  to  the  car 
line.  The  committee  is  planning  a  series  of  interest- 
ing demonstrations.  The  central  location  and  splen- 
did railroad  facilities  from  all  directions  make  Dee 
Moines  very  easy  of  access. 

At  Mt.  Pleasant,  July  28.  is  to  be  held  the  fifth 
field  meet  of  the  season.  Tlie  committee  is  already 
making  plans  for  the  program  with  C.  P.  Dadant,  <n 
Illinois,  as  one  of  the  speakers.  Beekeepers  from 
Western  Illinois  and  Northeast  Missouri  will  find  Mt. 
Pleasant  easy  to  reach,  and  should  plan  to  come. 

On  August  12,  at  Clarinda,  the  friends  from  Ne- 
braska and  Missouri  will  find  a  point  easy  of  access, 
and  the  Strong  apiary  will  be  the  place  of  meeting. 
Bfr.  Strong,  the  well-known  queen-breeder,  has  beoi 
keeping  bees  for  almost  half  a  century,  and  will  dem- 
onstrate his  methods  of  queen-rearing.  The  program 
will  be  announced  later. 

For  several  years  the  beekeepers  in  the  vicinity  of 
Sioux  City  have  held  a  tri-state  meeting,  the  date  of 
which  this  year  is  set  for  Aug.  20.  Friends  from 
South  Dakota  and  Nebraska  meet  with  Iowa  bee- 
keepers for  an  annual  picnic  at  Riverside,  and  the 
committee  in  charge  always  plan  an  interesting  time. 

The  meetii^  at  Delm?r,  la.,  will  be  held  July  7 
at  the  Coveroale  farm.  Mr.  Coverdale  has  become 
famous  as  a  grower  of  sweet  clover,  and  is  consid- 
ered by  many  of  the  agricultural  papers  as  authority 
on  the  subject.  He  will  have  experimental  plots 
showing  what  sweet  clover  will  do  when  handled 
scientifically.  Mr.  Coverdale  will  deliver  an  address, 
explaining  what  sweet  clover  will  do  for  the  farmer 
and  stock-raiser.  Any  one  contemplating  sowing 
sweet  clover  can  well  afford  to  make  a  trip  across 
the  State  to  hear  Mr.  Coverdale  and  see  his  experi- 
mental plots  as  well  as  his  large  acreage. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Dadant,  of  Hamilton.  lu.,  is  too  well 
known  to  need  an  introduction.  .He  will  deliver  an 
address  that  will  be  of  much  interest.  Mr.  Dadant 
has  been  left  to  choose  his  own  subject.  Being  a 
very  keen,  well-educated  man,  you  may  rest  assured 
he  wilt  have  something  to  say.  Every  beekeeper  of 
any  consequence  has  heard  of  "  Dadant."  It  is  a 
household  word.  Who  hasn't  heard  of  "  Dadant's 
foundation  "  f  Every  beekeeper  who  is  within  rea- 
sonable distance  should  not  fail  to  hear  Mr.  Dadant. 
It  will  be  time  well  spent. 

Mr.  Frank  C.  Pellett,  Iowa's  State  Bee  Inspector, 
will  also  speak  on  foul-brood  conditions  in  Iowa, 
foul-brood  laws,  etc.  Mr.  Pellett  is  also  president 
of  our  State  association,  and  a  live  wire.  He  is  also 
a  lecturer  of  some  note.  Mr.  Pellett  isn't  verv  larse, 
but  you  will  know  he  is  at  the  meeting  all  rignt. 
Don't  forget  the  basket  dinner.  Other  subjects  will 
be  discussed  informally,  but  the  three  addresses  will 
be  well  worth  your  time  and  money  to  attend.  Let 
everybody  come,  whether  a  beekeeper  or  not,  and  let 
every  beekeeper  in  Uie  northeast  quartar  boost  for 
the  Delmar  meeting. 

W.  S.  Panobubx. 

Center  Junction,  la..  May  14. 


A   KIND  WOBD  FBOM  PBOHIBITION  KANSAS. 

D$ar  Mr.  Root : — I  don't  want  my  subscription  to 
stop,  for  it  was  through  reading  Glkaninqs  that  I 
have  become  interested  in  bees.  I  was  first  attracted 
b^  reading  Our  Homes.  I  would  then  scan  an  occa- 
sional article  on  bees,  and  soon  became  very  much 
interested — so  much  so  that  I  subscribed  for  Glkan- 
inqs, and  purchased  a  copy  of  the  ABC,  and.  con- 
sequently, 1  am  now  the  happy  poasessor  oc  two 
colonies  of  bees,  or,  rather,  one  and  a  half. 

Yes,  Mr.  Root,  I  am  happy  to  sav  that  all  our 
Governor  says  hboni  prohibition  in  Kansas  is  true. 
I  have  lived  in  a  town  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants 
for  fifteen  years;  am  on  the  streets  every  day,  and 
have  in  all  that  time  seen  but  one  intoxicated  man. 

We  have  a  State  normal  school  here  with  an  an- 
nual enrollment  of  2700  students,  and  the  majority 
of  these  young  people  have  grown  to  manhood  and 
womanhood  without  ever  having  seen  a  saloon.  As  I 
am  a  native  of  your  State,  and  love  her  with  all  her 
faults,  I  must  sav  there  is  no  comparison  between 
livins  in  a  strictly  prohibition  State  and  one  that 
legalizes  the  liquor- traffic.  Our  Kansas  motto  is, 
"The  saloon  has  no  excuse  for  existence." 

Emporia,  Kan.,  Nov.  6.  Etta  B.  Diob 
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Honey  -  Cans 


We  have  made  especial  efforts  this  season  to  supply  our 
patrons  with  cans  and  cases  of  the  finest  quality,  and  we  have  now 
in  our  warehouse  a  complete  stock  ready  for  immediate  shipment 
to  you. 

There  is  much  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  there  is  a  depend- 
able source  of  supply  so  near  to  all  Texas  Beekeepers,  and  others 
in  the  great  Southwest.  Experience  has  taught  us  to  anticipate 
properly  the  needs  of  our  patrons,  and  we  have  as  yet  failed  to 
fall  down  at  a  critical  time.  Sometimes  we  feel  that  it  is  not  wise 
for  Beekeepers  to  trust  entirely  to  the  supply  house  for  eleventh- 
hour  assistance,  but  we  concentrate  our  energies,  nevertheless,  on 
complete  preparation,  and  when  you  are  ready  we  are.  Write  us 
for  prices. 

Weed's  New  Process 
Comb  Foundation 

We  have  made  extensive  improvements  in  our  comb-founda- 
tion factory  this  season  at  a  great  expense,  and  are  now  operating 
day  and  night  under  the  supervision  of  a  man  direct  from  The 
A.  I.  Root  Company,  who  has  had  many  years  of  experience  in  the 
manufacture  of  this  product.  When  placing  your  order  with  us 
you  are  assured  of  receiving  Comb  Foundation  of  unexcelled 
quality. 

Sell  Us  Your  Honey  and  Beeswax 

We  desire  as  usual  to  buy  all  the  first-class  white  honey  we 
can  obtain.  W  e  are  now  paying  for  bulk  comb  honey  of  the  above 
grade,  properly  put  up  f.  o.  b.  the  beekeeper's  railroad  shipping 
point: 

2  Sixties 10c  per  lb         10  Twelves lOV^c  per  lb 

10  Sixes lie  per  lb         20  Threes U^c  per  lb 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

A  full  line  of  Boot's  Beekeepers'  Supplies  on  hand  at  all  times 
ready  for  immediate  shipment. 


Toepperwein  &  M ayfield 

Nolan  and  Cherry  Sts.  San  Antonio,  Texas 
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Stout  Shears 

for 
Heavy  Work 

You'll  get  satisfaction  out  of  these 
fine  heavy  shears— not  for  a  few 
months,  but  for  years.  They'll  keep 
to  hard  work,  too,  and  never  a  quit 
out  of  them.  The  points  will  keep 
their  fine  adjustment,  the  joints  won't 
work  loose  and  the  blades  will  take 
and  keep  a  fine  cutting  edge. 

mn 
mrtn 

•cissors  and  shears  mak«  eood.  They're 
like  Keen  Kutter  Tools  and  Pocket 
Knives.  They  have  the  fine  temper,  the 
beautiful  finish  and  the  quality  of  stuff 
in  them  that  makes  them  good  enough  to 
bear  the  Keen  Kutter  trade  mark.  If 
any  Keen  Kutter  tool  or  piece  of  cutlery 
isn't  satisfactory,  the  dealer  is  authorized 
to  refund  the  money. 

"Thm  Rmcolleetion  of  Quality  Rmmaina 
Long  Aftmr  thm  Priem  U  Forgottmn. " 

Trmde  Mark  Regigteml.  — E.  C.  SIMMONS. 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY 

St.U«b       NcwT«rk       PhiUMpUa       ToMk 
MbMMolit  SiouQly  Widrite 


H0.KI.   Tin. 
~      i$0.S5 


HO.KS.    SHla. 


PrlM  $0^ 


THALE'S  REGULATIVE  VACUUM  BEE-FEEDER 


Pleases  everywhere.  Not  a  dissatUfled  customer.  Let  me 
double  your  honey  crop  hy  stimulative  feeding.  Most  practical 
method  known.    Send  55c  in  stamps  to-day  for  a  sample  feeder. 

Satus,  Wash..  May  4,  1914. 
//.  H,  Thale,  Mavtvood,  Mo.:— Your  feeders  work  perfect. 
They  are  better  than  any  feeder  I  ever  used.    I  am  usinc  them 
side  by  side  with  other  feedera  and  like  yours  the  best 

Yours  truly,       J.  A.  McCowAir. 
St  Anne,  111.,  April  14, 1914. 
H.  H.  Thale: —Please  send  me  Ave  more  feeders  with  l>ottles. 
I  am  well  pleased  with  the  ten  1  got  some  time  ago.    I  don't 
tliink  that  any  one  will  be  sorry  of  his  investment,  as  they  are 
the  best  feeders  I  have  ever  used,  and  I  have  tried  all  of  them. 
Yours  truly,       C.  W.  Dyon. 

TCRMS.  CASH  WITH  ORDKII 

Sample  Feeder,  with  two  bottles  oomplcte.  postpaid,  I    .55 

10  Feeders,  with  one  bottle  for  esch  feeder,    .  3.00 

25  .       .  7.50 

50  ...      15.00 

Extra  bottint  with  cork  valve,  each,  ..  .10 

Eastern  buyers  send  orders  to  Earl  M.  Nichols.  Lvonsvllle.  Mass.: 

B.  H  Masters.  Edison.  Ohio,  and  Hsrry  W.  Martin,  New  Holland.  Pa. 

Northern  buyers  send  orders  to  Minnesota  Bee  Supply  Company, 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


H.  H.  THALE,  SiSlf%,tSli,  Box  C25,  MAYWOOD,  MISSOURI 
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By  ELEANOR  H.  PORTER,  author  of 
^*Miss  Billy''  and  *^Miss  BUly's  Decision" 

and  ''Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture/'  one 
year,  Both  for  $1.50 


The  book,  POLLYANNA,  has  been  one  of  the  best-selling 
books  of  the  season  because  of  the  winsomeness  of  the  story. 

Pollyanna,  a  lovable  little  lass,  is  the  daughter  of  a  minister  in 
the  West.  She  is  left  an  orphan  and  is  sent  back  East  to  make  her 
home  with  a  staid  and  prejudiced  maiden  aunt.  In  winning  the 
affection  of  her  aunt  and  the  respect  of  the  villagers,  she  finds  a 
place  in  the  hearts  of  all  her  readers. 

Send  for  the  book  as  a  surprise  for  the  young  people  of  the 
family  who  will  enjoy  PoUyanna's  **Glad  Game"  as  much  as  will 
the  older  readers.  A  little  romance  in  the  life  of  the  aunt  forms  the 
plot  of  the  story,  and  the  reader  finds  himself  wondering  again 
and  again  how  it  will  end. 

As  long  as  our  supply  lasts,  we  are  offering  a  copy  of  POLLY- 
ANNA  and  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE  one  year  for  $L50. 


Twelfth  Printinff 


Bead  some  of  the  Press  Comments : 

**  PoUyanna  is  the  *  gladdest '  book  that  was  ever  written. 
It  is  of  more  real  value  than  any  thousand  sermons  to  which  I  have 
ever  listened.'* — Passaic  Daily  News. 

''  It  is  a  book  that  charms  at  once  by  its  style,  and  delights  by 
its  character-drawing  and  the  interest  developed  by  its  story.'* — 
The  Boston  Journal. 

'*  PoUyanna  is  a  delightful  character,  and  the  book  refresh- 
ingly natural." — Cedar  Bapids  Becord. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio 

Canadian  postage,  30c  extra ;  Foreign  postage,  60c  extra. 
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JUKE  15,  1914 


SSSISr™?^  "falcon"  Bee  Supplies 

HIVES— What  better  chance  have  you  to  get  your  "falcon"  hives  nailed  than  just  now?  Now's  the  time 
to  place  your  order  for  some  "falcon'*  hives.  Make  use  of  your  spare  time  by  nailing  your  hives 
and  f^mes. 

SECTIONS— Sections  ordered  at  this  time  can  be  folded  before  the  season  begins,  and  you  are  that  much 
more  ahead,  which  means  money  in  your  pocket. 

FOUNDATION— This  is  an  excellent  time  to  order  foundation  and  to  pat  it  into  sections  and  fhunes,  now 
when  you  have  the  spare  time,  thus  preparing  you  to  go  into  the  season  with  a  good  start.  Here's 
what  Mr.  J.  J.  Wilder,  Cordcle,  Ga.,  says  about  our  fouudation:  "Your  foundation  is  the  best 
I  ever  bought,  and  I  am  more  than  pleased  with  it."  Mr.  Wilder  is  one  of  the  largest  beekeepers 
in  the  country. 

SUPERS— Supers  can  be  nailed  and  painted,  and  filled  with  sections  and  starters,  by  ordering  your  re- 
quirements now.  You  can  not  afford  to  be  without  supers  when  the  rush  comes.  Get  your  order 
in  for  "falcon"  supers  now  before  the  swarming  season  begins. 

Send  for  our  foundation  samples  and  new  Red  Catalog,  postpaid. 

Dealers 
Everywhere: 

W, 


New  England  States,  Ross  Bros.  Co.,  00  Front  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Central  SUtes,  The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co.,  904  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Western  States,  C.  C.  Clemons  Bee  Supply  Co.,  198  Grand  Ave..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Southern  States,  J.  J.  Wilder.  Cordele,  Ga.,  i^id  many  others  here  and  abroad. 

T.  Falconer  Manufacturing  Company*  Falconer*  New  York 

Whore  the  good  heahlvea  come  firom 


When  Ordering  Supplies 

remember  we  carry  a  fUll  stock  and  sell  at  the 
lowest  catalog   price.    Two  lines  of  railroad- 
Maine  Central  and  Grand  Trunk.    Prompt  ser- 
vice and  no  trucking  bills. 

THE  i  I.  ROOT  CO.,  MNhaiie  Falls.  Main 

J.B.  MASON, 


''Curiosity  Killed 
a  Cat. 

That  is  a  well-known  old-time  saying ; 
but  it  does  not  apply  to  you,  because 
You  ARE  Not  a  Cat.  It  is  safe  for 
you,  and  for  your  wife  and  your 
children,  to  want  to  know  what  is  to 
be  found  in  the  woods  and  the  fields 
around  you,  in  the  swamps  and  mea- 
dows, the  ponds  and  ditches.  Do 
not  hesitate  to  indulge  in  the  Joy  of 
Curiosity.  You  are  not  a  cat.  You  can 
satisfy  the  desire  to  know  by  reading 

THE  GUIDE  TO 
NATURE 


It  is  ten  cents  a  copy ; 
one  dollar  a  year. 


Address 

ArcAdiA  : 

Sound  Beach,  Connecticut 


BUV    YOUR  FURNACE 

$10D0WN    SlOAMONTH 


Our  monthly  payment  plan  of  selling  di- 
rect saves  you  the  dealer's  profits  and 
excessive  charges  for  installation.    The 


JAHANT  FURNACE 

with  the  imtented  "  DOVTN  OUAPT  SYSTEM  •* 

!■  the  beBt  for  rt»pi(l»^noi's.  school  a,  hotels. 
Ohurches.  etc.  Saves  1-3  in  hi  In  fuel  bills.  In- 
stall the  Jahant  yourself.  We  gend  complete 
outfit,  frelsrht  prepaia  w  ith  sitefiai  plans,  de- 
tailed Instrut'tSons  and  at)  neceneary  tools  for 
Installation.  Satlsfnction  miaranteed  or  mon^y 
refunded.  Thos.  I.  Flaherty,  Hamilton.  NY., 
wrltfrn:  "Best  furnace  inad(>.  Had  no  trouble 
to  install  it.  Had  it  up  and  Are  started  in  IS 
hours."  wrila  for  Fr««  Ulustratsd  Book.  THE 
jaHANT  HEATING  CO..  30  Main  St.,  Akran,  O. 


Save  Vaio'/^  on  Fuel  Bills 


30DAIfS 

Trial 


EXTRAORDINARY  OffEg7.??.?;ffL'^.-5?iyn 


hicyc]es— the"  Rmngmrm"  We  will  ship  it  to  you  on  approval, /rmoM 
pr^paidt  without  ■  cent  deposit  in  advance.  This  ofTcr  ia  genuine. 
V^OfTF  YVlfliiy  loi'  *^'^^  biiT  catalofiT  ehon-mfr  our  full  Hna 
****^*^  aa^M^j^g  of  bicycles  for  men  and  ^omen,  boys  and 
scirla  at  prices  nci^er  before  equahd  for  like  quality.  It  is  a  cyclopedia 
of  bicvcU^s,  Bundri'^s  and  useful  birvcle  information.    It'afrea. 

Ti/tKm,  OOAmTER-BlfAKtC  rear  wheels.  Inner  tut>e8.  lamp*, 
cyclometers,  equipment  and  carta  for  all  bicycles  at  half  uaual  prlcaa. 
A  limited  numbor  of  8econd  hand  bicyrlcs  taken  in  trade  by  our  retail 
stores  wtil  he  c\o?od  out  at  cnre,  at  $3  to  $8  each. 

mOKR  AQ£MTB  wanted  in  each  town  and  district  to  ride  and 
exhibit  a  pim[.i*^  1911  moHi-l  RmnE*''  furnished  by  ns. 

It  CoMtm  You  Nothing  to  loarn  what  we  offer  you  and  how  w« 
can  do  it.  Y>u  will  be  a?itonished  and  convinced.  Do  not  buy  a 
bicvcic,  tires  or  ffundriea  until  you  Ret  our  cataloff  and  new  low  prices 
and  m  irvelouB  ofTers.     Writa  today. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.p  ;  U«pt,  K  113,  CHICAfiO,  ILL 
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HONET  HABKETS 


The  prices  listed  below  are  intended  to  represent, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  the  ayeraee  market  prices  at 
which  honey  and  beeswax  are  selling  at  the  time  of 
the  report  in  the  city  mentioned,  unless  otherwise 
stated,  this  is  the  price  at  which  sales  are  bein^ 
made  by  commission  merchants  or  by  orodncers  di- 
rect to  the  retail  merchants.  When  sales  are  made 
by  commission  merchants  the  usual  commission  ^from 
five  to  ten  per  cent),  cartage,  and  freight  will  be 
deducted;  and  in  addition  there  is  often  a  charge  for 
storage  by  the  commission  merchant.  When  sales  are 
made  by  the  producer  direct  to  the  retailer,  com- 
mission and  storage  and  other  charges  are  eliminat- 
ed. Sales  made  to  wholesale  houses  are  usually 
about  ten  per  cent  less  than  those  to  retail  merchants. 

NATIONAIi  BBBKKEPKBS'  ASSOCIATION  ORADINQ-RULXS 

Adopted  at  Oineinnati,  Feb.  IS,  1918. 
Sections  of  comb  honey  are  to  be  graded :  First,  as 
to  finish ;  second,  as  to  color  of  honey ;  and  third,  as 
to  weight.  The  sections  of  honey  in  any  given  case 
are  to  be  so  nearly  alike  in  these  three  respects  that 
any  section  shall  be  representative  of  the  contents  of 
the  ca«e. 

I.  FINISH: 

1.  Extra  Fancy. — Sections  to  be  evenly  filled,  comb 
firmly  attached  to  the  four  sides,  the  section  to  be 
free  from  propolis  or  other  pronounced  stain,  combs 
and  cappings  white,  and  not  more  than  six  unsealed 
cells  on  either  side. 

2.  Fancu. — Sections  to  be  evenly  filled,  comb  firm- 
ly attached  to  the  four  sides,  the  sections  free  from 
propolis  or  other  pronounced  stain,  comb  and  cap- 
pings white,  and  not  more  than  six  unsealed  cells  on 
either  side  exclusive  of  the  outside  row. 

3.  No.  1. — Sections  to  be  evenly  filled,  comb  firmly 
attached  to  the  four  sides,  the  sections  free  from 
propolis  or  other  pronounced  stain,  comb  and  cap- 
pings white  to  slightly  off  color,  and  not  more  than 
\0  unsealed  cells,  exclusive  of  the  outside  row. 

4.  No.  2. — Comb  not  projecting  beyond  the  box, 
attached  to  the  sides  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
way  around,  and  not  more  than  60  unsealed  cells 
exclusive  of  the  row  adjacent  to  the  box. 

II.  COLOR: 

On  the  basis  of  color  of  the  honey,  comb  honey  is 
to  be  classified  as:  first,  white'  second,  light  amber; 
third,  amber;  and  fourth,  dark. 

in.  WEIGHT: 

1.  Heavy. — No  section  designated  as  heavy  to 
weigh  less  than  fourteen  ounces. 

2.  Medium. — No  section  designated  as  medium  to 
weigh  less  than  twelve  ounces. 

3.  LifftU. — No  section  designated  as  light  to  weigh 
less  than  ten  ounces. 

In  describing  honev,  three  words  or  symbols  are 
to  be  used,  the  first  being  descriptive  of  the  finish, 
the  second  of  color,  and  the  third  of  weight.  As  for 
example:  Fancy,  white,  heavy  (F-W-H) ;  No.  1. 
amber,  medium  (1-A-M),  etc.  In  this  way  any  of 
the  possible  combinations  of  finish,  color,  and  weight 
can  oe  briefly  described. 


OLSANINGS  IN  BEB  CULTURE 

CULL  HONEY: 
Cull  honey  shall  consist  of  the  following:  Honey 
packed  in  soiled  second-hand  cases  or  that  in  badly 
stained  or  propolised  sections;  sections  containing 
pollen,  honey-dew  honey,  honey  showing  signs  of 
granulation,  poorly  ripened;  sour  or  '^weeping" 
honey;  sections  with  comb  projecting  beyond  the 
box  or  well  attached  to  the  box  less  than  two-thirds 
the  distance  around  ite  inner  surface;  sections  with 
more  than  60  unsealed  cells,  exclusive  of  the  row 
adjacent  to  the  box;  leaking,  injured,  or  patched-up 
sections;  sections  weighing  less  than  ten  ounces. 

HONBY-QBADIMG    BULBS    ADOPTED    BT    THE    COLOBADO 

STATE  BBBKEEPEBS'  AS8800IATION, 

DBCBMBEB  18,  1911. 

Fancy  White. — Sections  to  be  well  filled,  comb 
firmly  attached  to  all  sides  and  evenly  capped  ex- 
cept the  outside  row  next  to  the  wood.  Honey, 
combs,  and  cappings  white,  and  not  projecting  be- 
yond the  wood ;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned ;  no  sections 
in  this  grade  to  weigh  less  than  13  Vi  ounces. 

No.  1. — Sections  to  be  well  filled,  combs  firmly 
attached  on  all  sides  and  evenly  capped,  except  t&e 
outside  row  next  to  the  wood.  Honey  white  or  very 
slightly  off  color.  Combs  not  projecting  beyond  the 
wood;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no  section  in  this 
grade  to  weigh  less  than  18  >4  ounces. 

Choice.— Sections  to  be  well  filled;  combs  firmly 
attached;  not  projecting  beyond  the  wood,  and  en- 
tirely capped,  except  the  outside  row  next  to  the 
woocL  Honey,  comb,  and  cappings  from  white  to 
amber,  but  not  dark;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no 
section  in  this  grade  to  weigh  less  than  12  ounces. 

No.  2. — This  grade  is  composed  of  sections  that 
are  entirely  capped,  except  row  next  to  wood,  weigh- 
ing  from  ten  to  twelve  ounces  or  more,  also  of  such 
sections  that  weigh  12  ounces  or  more,  and  have  not 
more  than  50  uncapped  cells  all  together,  which  most 
be  filled.  Combs  and  cappings  from  white  to  amber 
in  color,  but  not  dark;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned. 

ExTBACTBD  HoNEY. — Must  be  thoroughly  ripened, 
weigh  12  pounds  per  gallon.  It  must  be  well  strain- 
ed, and  packed  in  new  cans.  It  is  classed  as  white, 
light  amber,  and  amber. 

Steainbd  Honey. — This  is  honey  obtained  from 
combs  by  all  other  means  than  the  centrifugal  ex- 
tractors, and  is  classed  as  white,  light  amber,  amber, 
and  dark;  it  must  be  thoroughly  ripened  and  well 
strained.  It  may  be  put  up  in  cans  that  previously 
have  contained  honey. 

Dbnybb. — Regarding  the  honey  market,  we  have 
no  more  comb  honey  to  offer.  We  are  jobbing  ex- 
tracted honey  as  follows :  White  extracted,  8 ;  light 
amber,  7.  We  pay  32  cts.  per  pound  cash  and  34 
in  trade  for  clean  yellow  wax  delivered  here. 
Colobado  Honby-pboducbbs'  Association, 
Denver,  Col.,  June  1.         F.  Rauchfuss,  Mgr. 


Indianapolis. — Fancy  white  comb  is  being  offered 
here  at  16  to  17  cents  per  pound;  amber  comb,  14  to 
15;  white-clover  extracted,  9  to  10  in  5-galIon  cans. 
Much  comb  honey  is  being  held  here;  but  at  this 
writing  there  is  very  little  demand.  Extracted  is  in 
fair  demand.  Producers  are  being  paid  32  cents 
cash  for  beeswax,  or  34  in  trade. 

Indianapolis,  June  1  Waltbb  S.  Poiidbb. 


New  1914  Catalog-*  Everything  for  Bees 


ff 


Lay  your  plans  for  the  new  season  now.  Send  tor  the  1914  Muth  Cata- 
log of  Beekeepers'  Supplies.  Its  just  off  the  press.  In  it  you  will  find 
full  information  about  the  remarkable  MUTH  SPECIAL  Dovetailed 
Hives.      Drop  a  postal  card  at  once — sure ! 

THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 

204  WALNUT  STREET  "TlieftuayBee  Men  '  aWCINNATI,  OHIO 

P.  S.— Ship  us  your  old  combs  and  cappinirs  and  let  us  render  them  for  you.  Our  process  extracts 
the  last  drop  of  wax  from  the  slumgum.    This  means  money  for  you.    Write  for  fUU  particulars. 
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SPECIAL  DELIVERY 


During  this  month  we  shall  doable  our  usual 
efforts  in  points  of  delivery  and  service.  We  carry 
nothing  but  the  Root  make,  which  insures  the  best 
quality  of  every  thing.  We  sell  at  factory  prices, 
thereby  insuring  a  uniform  rate  to  every  one.  The 
saving  on  transportation  charges  from  Cincinnati 
to  points  south  of  us  will  mean  quite  an  item  to 
beekeepers  in  this  territory.  We  are  so  located  that 
we  can  make  immediate  shipment  of  any  order  the 
day  it  is  received. 

New  64-page  Catalog 

Our  new  1914  catalog  contains  double  the  pages 
of  former  editions  and  requires  extra  postage.  It 
is  filled  from  cover  to  cover  with  complete  lists  of 
goods  in  every  line  to  meet  every  requirement  of 
beekeepers.  11  you  haven't  received  a  copy  when 
you  read  this,  be  sure  to  ask  for  one.  It  will  save 
you  money. 

New  Features  for  1914 

Few  radical  changes  have  been  made  this  season. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  we  will  send  out 
with  regular  hives,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  the 
metal  telescopic  or  R  cover  with  super  cover  under- 
neath. The  side  rail  for  the  bottom-board  will  be 
extra  length  so  as  to  overcome  the  difSculty  expe- 
rienced by  some  last  season.  Improvements  have 
been  made  in  extractors.  We  shall  cury  a  very 
heavy  stock  so  that  orders  may  be  filled  with  our 
usual  promptness.    Write  us  your  needs. 


C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co. 

1148  Cantni  Ay«naa  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Honey  report*  continued  from  page  S.  \ 

Boston. — ^We  quote  fancy  and  No.  I  white  comb 

honey  at  15  to  16;  fancy  white  extracted  honey  in 

60-lb.  cans,  11.     Beeswax,  30. 

Boston,  June  1.  BlaksLbb  Go. 


Zanbsvillb. — No.  1  to  fancy  white  comb  ie  quot- 
ed at  16^  to  18 V^  in  a  jobbing  way;  18  to  20 
wholesale.  Best  white  extracted  in  60-lb.  cans,  9  to 
10.  These  quotations  are  for  white  clover.  Western 
honeys  rule  about  a  cent  less.  Market  firm,  but 
rather  quiet.  Producers  receive  for  beeswax  82  to 
33  cash,  34  to  85  in  exchange  for  supplies. 

Zanesville,  June  1.  Edmund  w.  Peibcb. 

LiVBBPOOL. — Buyers  of  new  crop  Chilian  honoy 
for  shipment  at  $4.92  per  100  lbs.,  c.  i.  f.,  average 
pile  3.  The  spot  market  is  flat.  For  pile  1,  $6.48 
to  $7.20  is  quoted,  white  to  yellow;  $6.00  for  pile  2. 
yellow;  $6.00  for  pile  8,  yellow  to  brown;  $4.56  to 
$4.80 — fermented^  etc.  For  Ohilian  beeswax  the  spot 
prices  quoted  do  not  attract  buyers.  The  nominal 
value  is  $34.02  to  $42.48  per  100  lbs.,  according  to 
quality. 

Liverpool,  May  26.  Taylor  &  Co. 

Kansas  City. — Our  market  is  about  cleaned  up 
on  comb  honey — not  a  case  left  in  the  wholesalers' 
hands,  and  very  little  left  in  the  retailers'.  Plenty 
of  extracted  honev,  and  the  demand  is  very  light. 
New  comb  honey  in  24  sections  would  sell  for  $3.25 
to  $3.50  per  case  for  No.  1  quality.  We  quote  ex- 
tracted white  at  7^  to  8.  On  beeswax  we  quote  30 
for  No.  1  quality,  and  25  for  No.  2. 

C.  C.  Clbmons  Produce  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  June  1. 


Nbw  York. — As  to  comb  honey,  we  have  nothing 
new  to  report.  There  are  some  off  grades  of  amber 
still  on  the  market  unsold,  as  there  is  no  demand  to 
speak  of  for  those  grades,  and  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  find  bujers.  In  regard  to  extracted,  the  demand 
is  onlv  fair  while  arrivals  are  large,  especially  from 
the  West  Indies,  and  the  new  crop  is  now  beginning 
to  arrive  from  the  southern  States.  We  quote  nom- 
inally from  58  to  75  cts.  per  gallon,  according  to 
quahty.     Beeswax  is  firm  at  34  to  35. 

New  York,  June  1.        Hildrbth  &  Seoslkbn. 


BANKING  BY  MAIL 


St.  Louis. — ^The  honey  market  is  very  dull  at 
present.  We  are  quoting  southern  extracted  and 
strained  bright  amber  honey  in  barrels  at  5V^  to 
6  Vi  ;  in  cans,  6  to  7 ;  dark,  Vi  to  1  ct.  per  lb.  less. 
Comb  honey,  fancy  clover  brings  from  14  to  15;  light 
amber,  12  to  14 ;  broken  and  leaky  from  7  to  8.  By 
the  case,  fancy  white-clover  comb  honey  brings  from 
$3  to  $3.25,  or  light  amber  from  $2.25  to  $2.50; 
dark  and  inferior,  $2.00.  Beeswax  is  very  scarce, 
and  w^anted;  quoted  prime  at  35;  inferior  and  im- 
pure, less.  K.  Hartmann  Produce  Co. 

St.  Louis,  June  1. 


A   kind   WORD   FROM   IDAHO. 

Dear  Mr.  Root: — ^The  writer  has  enjoyed  your 
Home  talks  for  all  these  years,  and  especially  since 
I  have  become  more  diligent  as  a  laborer  in  the  vine- 
vard  of  Jesus.  I  have  been  making  use  of  extracts 
from  your  Homes  in  our  Endeavor,  and  the  young 
people  are  interested. 

As  president  of  our  Loyal  Men's  class  of  our 
Christian  Church  Sunday-school  I  realize  how  hard 
it  is  to  get  men  of  mature  years  to  enroll  in  Bible 
study,  and  I  enjoyed  and  admired  the  zeal  and  tact 
oif  Brother  Thompson  in  broaching  the  subject  to 
you,  leaving  you  alone  with  your  thoughts  at  the 
proper  time,  and  then  helping  you  to  make  the  de- 
cision through  his  pleading  voice  and  the  tender 
look  of  his  eyes,  full  of  compassion  for  his  neighbors. 
It  meant  much  to  him,  but  still  more  to  you,  for  it 
no  doubt  was  tJie  turning-point  of  your  life,  and 
embodies  the  thought  that  I  love  to  call  attention  to 
in  our  different  meetings — how  little  it  sometimes 
takes  to  make  a  Christian  I  and  how  careful  we  ought 
to  be  not  to  let  an  opportunity  pass  by  to  do  our 
part. 

The  State-wide  prohibition  convention  held  in  this 
city  has  just  been  brought  to  a  close.  You  will  re- 
joice with  us  in  our  endeavor  to  make  Idaho  the  first 
dry  State  west  of  the  Rockies.  We  declared  for 
prohibition    by    le^slative    enactment,    and    by    an 
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O  ANKING  by  mail, 
^^  in  addition  to  af- 
fording a  convenient 
method  of  making  de- 
posits with  a  strong 
i)ank  located  at  a  dis- 
tance, promotes  indus- 
try and  thrift. 

A  man  or  woman  lias  little 
incentive  to  save  unless  the 
sa  vi ntys  can  be  a  b s o  1  u  t  e  1  y 
I)rotected  and  earn   interest. 

The  Savings  Deposit  Bank 

Company  makes  a  specialty 
of  ban  kin »r  by  mail.  Depos- 
its may  be  sent  by  checks, 
(Iratts,  money  orders,  or  reg- 
istered letters.  $1.00  will 
oi)en  an  account  drawing  4* 
per  cent  compound   interest. 

Your  account  inxited. 


iiSAVINGS 
DEPOSIT  BANKC 

MEDINA,  OHIO 


A.XSPITZER.Pres. 

E.R.  ROOT,  Vice-Pres. 
, E.B.  SPI JZER,  Caghien 
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ASSETS  OVER  ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS 


BPP  ttllDDI  IF^  Send  your  name  for 
^^^  9%^W^W^^M^9  new  l»U  catalog  out 
In  Jmnnmrj.  D«»l.  t,  clKMONS  BKV  SUPPLY  CO., 

1  tS  Onn4  Av*.,  KaasM  Olty.  Nto. 

HiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniMiiiiiiiiiuiiiiHiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiitMiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiH 

Bniendment  to  the  constitution  of  Idaho,  which  will 
f 3)  ever  prohibit,  in  this  State^  the  manufacture,  sale, 
inip'irtation,  and  transportation  of  intoxicating  liq- 
uuib  to  Le  used  as  a  Leverage. 

A  goodly  number  of  Nez  Perce  Indiana  were  in 
attendance,  taking  active  part  in  addresses  on  the 
subject,  and  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  they, 
aH  A  tribe,  inaugurated  the  fight  against  this  great 
evil  in  their  first  treaty  in  1855,  and  in  every  subse- 
quent treaty  with  the  government. 

Lewiaton,  Idfiho,  March  9.  A,  A.  Sanbsk. 
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SMOKER. 


Patented 


"^  Bingham  Bee-smoker 

nearly  forty  years  on  the  market,  and  the  standard  in  this 
and  many  foreign  countries.  The  all-important  tool  of  the 
most  extensive  honey-ptoducers  of  the  world.  Such  men  as 
Mr.  France  and  the  Dadants  use  the  Binyham.  By  co-oper- 
ation Mr.  Townsend  uses  six  Smoke  Engines.  For  sale  at 
your  dealers'  or  direct.    Postage  extra. 

Smoke  Engine.  4-inch  stove:  wt.  each.  iK  lb.     $1.99 
Doctor,  8>i-inch  stove;  weight  each.  iH  lbs.    .       .89 
Two  larger  sizes  in  copper,  extra      ...         30 
Conqueror,  S-inch  stove:  weight  each,  1%  lb.  .75 

Little  Wonder,  SM-inch  stove;  wt.  each,  1  lb.    .     .90 
Two  largest  sizes  with  hinged  cover. 

Woodman 
Style 
Veils 

Our  veils  contain 
1J4  yards  of  the 
best  material  for 
the  purpose— im- 
ported French 
tulle  veiling. 
They  are  made 
with  a  rubber  cord  in  the  top  to  fit  around  the  hat.  and  the  lower 
edge  has  the  cord  arrangement  shown  above,  the  two  ends  going 
around  behind  the  body,  and  back  in  fk'ont  to  tie.  This  arrangement 
holds  the  veil  down  on  the  shoulders  snugly,  away  ftx>m  the  neck, 
and  permits  the  wearer  to  handle  bees  in  his  shirt  sleeves  with  no 
chance  of  bees  crawling  up  and  under  veil.  With  a  h'it  of  fair  size 
brim  to  carry  veil  away  ft-om  the  face  you  are  as  secure  from  stings, 
movements  as  free  and  unrestricted,  and  as  cool  and  comfortable  as 
you  would  be  at  a  summer  resort. 

All  cotton,  each,  postpaid.  '.  I  .90 

Cotton  with  silk  face.  each,  postpaid,  .60 

Bee-hat,  flexible  rim.  fits  any  head,  postpaid.       .A5 

Extra  silk  face  piece,  postpaid.  .       .10 

Long-sleeve  bee-gloves  ...  .89 

Such  men  as  R.  F.  Holtermann.  J.  K.  Crane  &  Son,  N.  E.  France. 

and  many  others  all  over  the  U.  S.  A.,  order  a  supply  of  these  veils 

each  season,  year  after  year.  ^^^^-.^ 

A.  C.  Woodman  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

MHBwawMMMiiiiiwiiBHWiiiiiiiiiMmniiiHiinnnCTmmfmiiniiiitmrin^  .....«».nHi«M 


Containers  for  Comb  and    Extracted  Honey 

We  offer  this  year  a  yery  oomplete  line  of  cartons  for  oomb  honey — any  size 
or  color,  with  any  desired  printing.  Bottles,  jars,  and  cans  for  extracted 
honey  with  capacity  ranging  from  that  of  a  tumbler  to  a  barrel.  Special  at- 
tention is  directed  to  our  assortment  of  Friction-top  Pails  and  to  tin  cans  of 
}i,  I,  and  5  gallon  capacity.     Get  fiill  information,  prices,  and  samples. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Companyg Medina.  Ohie 


These  liquid- proof 

Sanitary 
Paper  Bottles 

are  the  ideal  containers 
for  packing  extracted 
honey.     Write  for  il- 
lustrated folder 
and  prices. 
THE  SANITARY  PAPER  BOTTLE  CO.,  SANDUSKY,  OHIO 
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Eastern 

European 

Beekeepers 


You  can  receive  Root's  goods 
quickly  from   the  following 
European  shipping  points: 

Alexandria,  Egypt 
Athens,  Greece 
Bucarest,  Roumania 
Genoa,  Italy 
St.  Petersburg,  Russia 
Sofia,  Bulgaria 
Strassburg,  i.  E.,  Germany 


For  catalog  and  inquiries 
write  at  once  to     ;     :     : 

Emile  Bondonneau 

Root's  General  Agent  for  Eastern 
Europe  and  Colonies 

154  Ave.  Emlle  Zola.  Paris  15  (France) 


ff 
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"ROOT 
"PEIRCE" 
ZANESVILLE" 

Three  words  that  unlock  the  possi- 
bilities of  successful  beekeeping. 

"ROOT  QUALITY''  has  always 
represented  the  acme  of  perfection  in 
every  thing  pertaining  to  bees. 

'*  PEIRCE  SERVICE''  is  fast  be- 
coming a  synonym  for  promptness 
coupled  with  courtesy  and  ^irness. 

ZANESVILLE- the  metropolis  of  eastern 
and  southern  Ohio — is  the  logrical  distribut- 
ingr-point  for  the  beekeepers  of  Ohio,  West 
Virgrinia,  and  western  Pennsylvania;  and 
those  more  remote  can  be  served  with  a 
large  de^ee  of  satisfaction  on  account  of 
the  superior  shipping:  facilities  of  this  city. 

Our  1014  Catalog  of  Beekeepers'  Supplies 
and  Introduction  to  Beekeeping  is  now  being 
sent  to  those  on  our  mailing-list.  If  you  have 
not  already  received  or  do  not  receive  it 
soon,  a  postal-card  request  will  insure  your 
receiving  it  without  delay. 

Prospects  for  the  coming  season  are  unusu- 
ally bright,  and  both  prudence  and  economy 
would  suggest  the  early  placing  of  your 
order. 

L  W.  Peirce,  Zanesville,  0. 

Alrdome  fildg..  South  Sixth  St. 


•^NAKENORlMOm 

C^^Bp  >■    ^  FROM 

'^BEES 
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Freeilok 


For  beginners  or  old-timers — lots 
of  (food  tips  on  raising  those  won- 
derful little  money-makers  in  this 
book  —  describes  our  complete 
line  of  bee  supplies.  Bees  help 
pay  the  grocery  bill  —  little  ex- 
penses, fascinating  pastime.  Act 
on  a  gofxi  impulse,  start  right 
now. 

D«partm«nt  C 

Blanke  MIg.  &  Supply  Go. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Get  Our  Pricos  on           *^  *^^3MKi 

*."> 

.V,?; 

^\i' 

"SUPERIOR"  Foundation  K 

\y.: 

Manufacturftd  bf                                 I^H 

■■1       SUPERIOR   HONEY  CO.        ^H 

^1                        OCDEN.   UTAH                          ^| 

I^^P              HIvhMl  Prloei  Paid  for  B«oswax               j^^B 

INCREASE  Your  SALES 

...  By  a  Liberal  Distribution  off  Our  Booklot ... 

THE  USE  0FJ10NEY  IN  COOKING 

The  191S  edition  la  ready  tor  distribatlon.  and  maj  be 
had  in  quantities  at  reaaonable  rates.  The  back  co^er 
pase  affords  space  for  a  display  adyertlaraneDt^  As  this 
booklet  contains  no  advertlsinir  whaterer.  It  can  be 
employed  with  telling'  effect.  Better  order  your  sopfily 
early.  Sample  and  prices  in  quantities  on  appllcatloa. 
fifty-eight  pages:  one  hnodred  and  twenty -L«ro  Tain- 
able  recipes  in  which  honey  is  used.  Just  the  book  for 
ev«7  household.    ▲  two-cent  stamp  will  bring-  a  copy. 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY.  MEDINA.  OHIO 


FLORIDA  ^'*'" 


Cents 


Two  months'  trial  subscription  to  Florida's  only  Agri> 
Tells  faoUL   Answers  qoestloiia  aboat 


cultural  weekly. 
soils  and  crops. 


Flobida  Gbowmr.  Box  B.  Tampa.  Fla. 
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Keep  Well  by  Using  Well 

•ROOT'S '  GOODS 


The  Very  Foundation 
of  Modem  Beekeeping 


Better  let  us  send  you  a  catalog  of  Root's,  that  you  may  be 

able  to  select  the  kind  that  will  enable  you  to 

have  a  healthy  and  prosperous  summer. 


The  A.  I,  Root  Co..  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

1681  West  Genesee  Street 


«  •••'•••••••••••••  •••  •••  ••••••  •••  ••••••.•.■'•••■•••••.•.•■•.•.•.w.v.v.-.v^^^^^^  —  .„ 


Beeswax  Wanted! 


is 


I  We  Expect  to  Use  i 

i  SEVENTY  TONS 

of  beeswax  during  the  next  SIX  MONTHS,  and  we  have  on  hand  g: 

less  than  twenty  tons.    We  offer  for  good  average  wax,  delivered  g: 

at  Medina,  33  cts.  CASH,  36  cts.  TRADE.  If  you  have  any  good  ^ 

wax  to  sell  write  to  us  or  ship  it  by  freight.    Send  us  shipping  :|i 
P        receipt,  giving  us  gross  weight  also  net  weight  shipped.    Be  sure 
to  mark  your  shipment  so  we  can  identify  it  when  received. 

Beeswax  Worked  into  Foundation 

If  you  want  your  wax  worked  into  foundation  we  are  prepared  i,o 
do  this  for  you  at  prices  equal  to  those  made  by  other  standard 
manufacturers.   Write  for  price  if  interested. 


The  A.  L  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio     | 
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"  If  goods  are  wanted  quick,  send  to  Pouder." 

ESTABLISHED  1889 


When  You  Think  of  Bee 

Supplies,  Think  of 

Pouder 


A  very  complete  stock  of  goods  on  hand,  and  new 
arrivals  from  factory  with  an  occasional  carload  to  keep 
my  stock  complete.  Shipments  are  being -made  every 
day,  and  the  number  of  early  orders  received  is  very 
encouraging.  Numierous  orders  reached  me  during  our 
February  and  March  blizzards,  which  indicates  that  the 
beekeepers  have  confidence  in  the  coming  season. 

My  new  catalogs  have  been  distributed.  If  any  of  my 
friends  have  failed  to  receive  theirs,  please  write  for  an- 
other. If  more  convenient  you  may  make  up  your  order 
from  the  Root  Catalog---our  prices  being  identical.  For 
very  large  orders  at  one  shipment,  write  for  an  estimate, 
and  I  can  save  you  something  by  following  the  factory 
schedule. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  my  friends  as  to  how 
bees  are  wintering  and  springing,  and  as  to  prospects  for 
clover. 


Walter  S.  Pouder 

878  Mass.  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
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Indicate  on  a  postal  which  off  the 
catalogs  named  below  you  are  In- 
terested In  ===  They  ire  Yours  for  the  Asklnf. 

CATALOG  A.— BEE-SUPPLIES,  listing  every  thing  a  beekeeper  needs  for  his  bees. 
Our  goodi  ore  all  **  Root  Quality/*  and  we  can  aare  you  time  and  freiirht  expense  in  setting 
tbem.    Let  ua  fUrniah  you  *writh  an  ettimate  on  your  needs  for  the  i ^^ 


CATALOG  B.— BEES  AND  QUEENS.  Mr.  M.  H.  Hunt  has  charge  of  our  queen- 
rearing  apiary.  We  specialise  in  choice  Italian  queens,  three-banded  and  solden  ami  heM 
by  the  pound.    Orders  filled  in  rotation  as  feceived.  *    "'"•»«*«» 

CATALOG  C— BERRY  SUPPLIES.  We  carry  a  fuU  stock  of  standard  quart  baskets 
and  l6-quart  crates.    BBESW AX  WANTED.  ^  "«««wc« 


M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON,  510  North  Cedar  Street,  UNSIN6,  MICHIGAN 


P 


ATE NTS 


26 

YEARS' 

PRACnCK 


Chas.  J.  wmtanuon.  McLaehlen  Balldllur,  Corner 
Tenth  and  O  Bta.,  WASmsoioli.  D.  OL 

Patont  PtmIIm  In  PataiH  Ef^^Pt!*?^*' 

The  A.  I.  Ra«t  Ce. 


New  England  Beekeepers 

mwmrr  THiiag  iia  Jtippli— 

New  Goods       Factory  Prices       flave  Freight 

CULL  &  WILUABIS  CO. 
Provfdence.  E.  I. 


will  need  bees  or  supplies 
during  the  coming  season. 
We  can  save  you  money.  Our  catalog,  which 
is  free,  will  show  you.     Italian  queens,  $1.10.  * 

I.  J.  Strinaham,  105  Park  PiaM,  If.  Y. 

A»larto«.  Olee  Oeve,  L.  I. 


Are  Your  Bees  Short  of  Stores? 

feeding.    Write  for  prices.    .    .    .  f '*'""'* 
We  carry  a  full  line  of  supplies  at  all  times. 

H.  H.  JIPSON 
I  aa  Pftond  atreot  BOaTON.  MAaa. 


Beekeepers'  Supplies 

Our  1914  64-page  catalog 
ready  to  mail  you  free.  .  . 
Can  make  prompt  shipment 
of  regular-stock  goods,  as 
we  have  a  good  supply  of  The  A.  L  Root 
Co.'s  goods  on  hand.  The  rush  season  wiU  soon 
be  on  hand.  Our  flreifht  facilities  are  good 
Small  paclcages  we  can  rush  through  by  parcel 
post.  Express  rates  are  much  lower  now  also 
Let  us  quote  you.  Let  us  hear  ft'om  you.  Bees^ 
wax  token  in  exchange  for  supplies  or  cash. 

JOHN  NIftEL  A  SON  SUPPLY  OO. 

Hloli  HIU,  Mont^omory  Co^  Mo. 


"Gr 


»  Frtiflht' 


TOLE 


With  four  carloads  of  new  goods  on  hand,  we  are  now  better  prepared  for  the  rush  than 
ever.    But  don't  wait  to  be  in  the  RUSH.    Send  your  order  in  now,     ' 
and  have  the  goods  on  hand,  ready  for  use. 

Naw  llluatratad  Oalaiofl  aff  60  Pagaa 

We  want  one  in  every  beekeeper's  hands.     Send  postal  for  one  to-day.     It  is  free. 
WhHa-olpvar  Bxtraotail  Honay  Wantad,  alaa  Baaawax 

in  exchange  for  supplies.     It  will  be  to  your  interest  to  get  in  touch  and  keep  in 

touch  with  us. 


S.  J.  QNIQQS  A  OO..       -       26  NORTH  leiei  STRIBT.      -       TOLEDO.  OHBO 
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Be  Careful  of  Your  Honey  Crop 

Now  that  you  are  through  with  all  the  anxious 
work  preliminary  to  gathering  in  the  honey 

Look  to  It  that  your  orop  goes  on  the  market  right! 
See  that  your  honey  Is  In  Lewis  seotlons. 

The  sections  that  are  scientifically  right — made  out  of  nice  bright  Wisconsin  basswood. 
Ihe  manufacture  of  LEWIS  SECTIONS  is  watched  over  by  experts. 
LEWIS  SECTIONS  fold  perfecUy. 


Lewis  Shipplng-oases  are  Superb 

Do  not  cheapen  your  product  by  inferior  rase^.     You  can  afford  the  best. 
Remember,  your  shipping-cases  are  the  show-windows  for  the  sale  of  your  goods. 
Your  honey  will  bring  more  money  if  well  displayed. 


Insist  on  the  Lewis  Make 

G.  B.  LEWIS  CO.,  '.^'uf^cur.,;  Watertown,  Wis. 

Thirty  Distributing  Houses .    Send  for  the  Name  off  the  one  nearest  you. 
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HAVE,  YOU  SEEN  IT? 

THE 

N^  American  Bee  Journal 

IT  PL.E^ 


Your  bee  Journal  is  the  finest  of  all  those  I  receive  in 
exchange.  What  a  variety  in  the  contributions  I  what 
competency  in  its  editorials  I  what  wealth  in  its  illustra- 
tions! • 

A.  Wathklet,  Editor  of  the  Rueher  B*lg€. 

Prayon-Troos,   Belgium,   June   1,   1913. 


NEW  Editor    NEW  Cover    NEW  Manager 

Select  Material  Illustrated 

Free  Sample  Copy  $1 .00  a  Tear. 

a  p.  DADANT  DR.  C.  C.  MILLER 

American  Bee  Journal,  Hamilton,  Illinois 
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EDITORIALS 


A  Big  Supply  Year 

The  year  1914  will  reach  the  high-water 
mark  in  the  demand  for  bee-supplies.  So 
far  as  we  know,  all  the  bee-supply  naanu- 
facturers  in  the  country  have  had  a  bigger 
demand  for  goods  than  in  all  their  history. 
This  looks  as  if  the  bee  business  were  look- 
ing up.  The  great  season  of  1913,  with  a 
promise  of  another  good  one,  has  boomed 
the  supply  business  away  beyond  normal. 


Unusual  Field-Day  Meeting  for  Iowa 
Beekeepers 

The  beekeepers  of  Iowa  are  to  have  an 
unusual  opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  Frank  Coverdale,  of  Delmar,  Iowa, 
who  has  a  national  reputation  as  an  author- 
ity on  the  growing  of  sweet  clover.  In  the 
brief  mention  of  this  meeting  in  Gleanings 
under  Convention  Notices  the  date  is  given 
as  July  7. 

Beekeepers  and  farmers  in  general  are 
going  to  know  very  much  more  about  sweet 
clover  ten  years  hence  than  they  know  now. 
Mr.  Coverdale  is  one  of  the  pioneers  in  find- 
ing new  values  of  this  old  plant. 


A  Greater  Demand  for  Power-driven 
Extractors 

The  large  honey-producers  of  the  coun- 
try are  beginning  to  see  that  they  cannot 
afford  to  take  their  honey  with  hand-driven 
extractors.  One  by  one,  the  large  produc- 
ers are  adopting  the  big  outfits.  They  not 
only  extract  honey  more  cheaply,  but,  what 
is  of  considerable  importance,  they  extract 
the  combs  cleaner.  And  here  is  still  one 
more  fact :  The  bigger  the  extractor,  the  less 
out  of  balance  the  reel  will  be  on  account  of 
uneven  weight  of  combs. 

While  the  first  cost  of  the  machines  is 
considerably  more,  they  are  not  more  expen- 
sive than  a  lot  of  little  ones  scattered  around 
at  all  the  outyards.  In  this  day  and  age  of 
the  world  it  pays  to  draw  the  combs  to  one 


central  extracting-piant,  and  cart  them  back 
again.  For  this  purpose  a  small  motor  truck 
is  far  more  satisfactory  than  a  heavy  ma- 
chine. 

Slightly  Exaggerated  Again 

We  observe  that  Mr.  H.  G.  Quirin,  the 
queen-breeder  at  Bellevue,  Ohio,  according 
to  the  newspapers,  will  send  out  about  six 
million  queens  this  coming  season  from  his 
place.  Our  subscriber  who  directed  our  at- 
tention to  this  suggests  that  our  project  at 
Apalachicola  is  a  dismal  failure  in  compar- 
ison. 

We  only  mention  this  as  another  sample 
of  newspaper  exaggeration.  The  probabil- 
ities are  that  Mr.  Quirin  told  the  corres- 
pondent that  he  would  probably  raise  some- 
where around  six  thousand  queens,  and  this 
might  be  possible.  If  Mr.  Quirin  should 
raise  six  million  queens  in  a  year,  and  he 
does  his  work  all  alone,  he  would  be  some 
hustler.  In  fact,  there  wouldn't  be  any 
chance  for  the  rest  of  us  to  rear  queens. 


An    Enormous    Demand    for    Early 
Queens  in  1914 

Never  before  in  all  the  history  of  beedom 
was  there  such  a  demand  for  early  queens. 
The  bee-martin  seriously  handicapped  the 
queen-rearing  operations  in  Florida  that 
were  to  supply  us  with  early  queens.  We 
wired  queen-breeders  all  over  the  country 
for  queens;  but  every  one  of  them  was 
swamped  with  orders  of  his  own.  In  the 
mean  time  complaints  began  to  come  in 
from  dissatisfied  customers  who  sent  their 
money  to  some  of  these  queen-breeders,  and 
who  had  received  nothing  in  return  other 
than  an  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of 
the  orders.  There  was  a  big  demand  for 
early  queens  last  spring,  but  nothing  as 
compared  with  this  year. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Marchant,  who  was  to  supply 
us  with  queens,  was  unable  to  get  them  to 
us  as  fast  as  required.  The  main  reason 
for  this  was  the  bee-martin  that  would  nip 
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off  his  virgins  as  soon  as  they  took  their 
wedding-flight.  One  would  think  he  could 
have  cleaned  them  out  with  a  shotgun  j  but 
they  were  too  numerous. 


The  Prospects  of  the  Season ;  Prices, 
etc 

Clover  is  just  opening  up  in  this  locality, 
June  10 ;  and  while  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
as  much  of  it  this  year  as  last,  there  appar- 
ently will  be  a  fair  crop.  Indications  all 
over  the  clover  area  of  the  United  States 
seem  to  show  it  will  be  good;  but  for  all 
that,  there  may  be  a  short  crop.  The  exces- 
sive hot  wave  over  the  country  may  blight 
the  crop  yet.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  make 
any  positive  predictions. 

In  the  mean  time  there  is  some  uneasiness 
over  the  matter  of  prices.  There  is  no  de- 
nying the  fact  that  there  was  considerable 
honey  left  over  from  last  season.  Many 
producers  held  out  for  better  prices,  and 
in  this  they  probably  made  a  mistake.  If 
there  should  be  a  good  crop  of  clover  again, 
and  a  fair  crop  of  alfalfa,  prices  will  be  a 
little  easier  than  last  year. 

We  are  requesting  our  subscribers  to  send 
postal-card  reports  from  their  respective 
localities.  Do  not  write  more  than  one  or 
two  sentences.  If  clover  is  scarce,  say  so; 
if  the  drouth  and  hot  weather  have  been 
excessive,  indicate  that  also. 

Later, — Hot  weather  is  drying  up  the 
clover,  and  bees  are  not  doing  much.  It 
begins  to  look  bad  for  clover. 


A  Handy  Scythe  for  Beeyard  Work 

It  is  not  often  that  we  refer  to  articles 
advertised  in  these  columns;  and  when  we 
do,  it  is  not  because  we  have  been  paid  to 
do  it.  Our  editorial  space,  and  space  in 
Special  Notices,  is  not  for  sale  at  any  price; 
but  when  we  do  mention  favorably  any 
article  that  has  been  advertised  with  us  it  is 
because  it  has  unusual  merit.  A  case  in 
point  is  the  imported  scythe  blades  adver- 
tised by  the  Marugg  Co.,  Department  C, 
Tracy  City,  Tenn.  The  blade  is  very  light 
and  thiti — almost  as  thin  as  a  Gillette  razor- 
blade,  but  it  has  a  very  rigid  back.  It  is 
very  wide  nearest  the  handle,  and  tapers  to 
a  sharp  point.  The  snath  that  goes  with 
these  blades  is  very  light  also.  The  tool  as 
a  whole  is  the  handiest  thing  to  mow  around 
a  hive  with  of  any  thing  we  have  ever  tried ; 
and  it  is  away  ahead  of  a  common  scythe 
except  for  mowing  brush.  After  you  get 
the  **  hang  "  of  it  you  will  like  it  and  won- 
der why  we  Americans  do  not  use  it  more 
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generally.  This  same  tool  is  used  all  over 
Europe. 

We  placed  one  in  the  hands  of  an  old 
countryman.  His  eyes  twinkled  at  once  as 
he  said,  "Dot's  de  tool  for  me."  And  be 
knows  how  to  sharpen  it  too. 

The  company  furnishes  a  little  anvil  and 
hammer  to  hammer  the  blade,  and  then  it 
has  an  edge  given  to  it  with  a  special  whet- 
stone. 


Safe  Arrival  of  the  two  Last  Carloads 
of  Bees  firom  Florida 

The  last  two  carloads  in  charge  of  our 
two  men,  Mr.  J.  E.  Marchant  and  J.  P. 
Anthony,  arrived  at  Medina  June  2.  In  one 
of  the  cars  we  put  13,000  lbs.  of  tupelo 
honey  that  we  extracted,  and  some  wax  that 
we  had  bought,  billing  the  cars  as  "be^, 
honey,  and  wax."  The  other  car  had  bees 
only.  Mr.  Marchant  had  planned  to  bring 
back  800  colonies  and  500  three-frame  nu- 
clei; but  he  brought  back  650  colonies,  and 
nearly  the  full  number  of  nuclei.  The  mos- 
quito hawks  (dragon-flies  or  devil's  darn- 
ing-needles, as  some  call  them)  are  very 
destructive  to  bees  and  queens  in  the  South 
at  certain  times  of  the  year.  Said  Mr.  Mar- 
chant, ''These  mosquito  hawks  did  us  nearly 
a  thousand  dollars  of  damage.  They  were 
so  bad,  indeed,  that  we  were  compelled  to 
shut  the  bees  in  the  hives  in  spite  of  the 
extremely  hot  weather.  This  necessarily 
caused  some  bees  to  worry  and  die ;  but  the 
loss  in  this  way  was  nothing  in  comparison 
with  letting  the  bees  fly,  only  to  be  killed  by 
the  thousands  by  these  fell  destroyers." 

A  northern  man  can  scarcely  realize  how 
destructive  these  agents  are.  They  come  on 
at  certain  seasons  in  g^eat  swarms  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  Florida  and  in  different  months. 
Sometimes  they  come  early  and  sometimes 
late.  Said  Mr.  0.  0.  Poppleton,  "  It  seems 
almost  as  though  the  bees  learn  to  stay  in 
their  hives,  as  they  easily  recognize  their 
natural  enemies  in  this  Southland." 

Our  recent  trip  through  Florida  was  to 
find  some  place  where  mosquito  hawks  do 
not  get  in  their  destructive  work,  but  we 
found  no  such  place.  The  result  of  closing 
in  our  bees,  together  with  the  fearful  work 
of  the  mosquito  hawks,  cut  our  shipment 
down  nearly  150  colonies — at  least  we  were 
that  number  short  of  our  original  estimate. 

Our  Mr.  Marchant  who  went  down  and 
came  back  with  the  bees  says  this  season 
has  been'  one  of  the  worst  that  was  ever 
known.  The  cold  backward  weather  delayed 
the  blooming  of  the  tupelos;  and  when  they 
did  come  out  the  weather  was  so  extremely 
hot  and  dry  that  they  were  in  bloom  only 
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about  half  as  long  as  they  usually  are.  But 
in  spite  of  this  he  increased  one  carload  of 
bees  up  to  650  colonies  and  460  three-frame 
nuclei,  took  13,000  lbs.  of  honey,  and  drew 
out  nearly  6000  frames  of  foundation.  An- 
other year  he  thinks  he  can  do  much  better, 
as  conditions  can  hardly  be  worse. 

Now,  then,  was  the  experiment  a  success t 
Even  if  we  take  into  consideration  that  our 
increase  and  honey  crop  fell  short,  our 
scheme  was  not  a  failure  by  any  means. 
The  project  will  pay  out,  and  leave  us 
something  to  the  good.  In  addition  we  ac- 
quired some  valuable  experience,  all  of 
which  has  been  or  will  be  given  in  these 
colunms  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  at 
large.  When  viewed  from  this  standpoint 
our  project  was  a  big  success.  In  all  the 
history  of  beedom  we  do  not  believe  that 
any  one  ever  before  moved  bees  south,  and 
made  a  three-and-half- to-one  increase.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  spite  of  the 
unfavorable  weather,  we  drew  out  nearly 
6000  frames  of  foundation  into  fine  nice 
combs.  We  have  always  been  short  on 
combs;  and  we  now  have  the  nicest  set  of 
wired  combs  we  ever  had.  If  we  leave  out 
of  the  account  entirely  the  publicity  item, 
which  we  feel  sure  means  a  big  boost  to 
Gleanings,  we  are  still  on  the  good  side  of 
our  ledger  account. 

As  clover  is  very  promising,  and  bass- 
wood  looks  well,  our  Florida  project  will 
pay  out  bigger  yet  if  we  get  any  kind  of 
crop.  We  now  have  eleven  yards  of  bees. 
The  outyards  run  for  honey  will  contain 
about  60  colonies,  or  what  is  the  equivalent 
of  two  truckloads.  Our  light  gasoline-tmck 
is  able  to  carry  30  colonies  at  a  time.  With 
this  truck  we  can  deposit  enough  bees  at 
the  outyard  to  make  three  or  four  yards  in 
a  day. 

By  the  way,  the  big  team  and  the  wagon 
can  haul  only  30  colonies.  It  takes  the  team 
a  good  part  of  a  whole  forenoon  to  go  to  an 
outyard  and  back;  but  the  gasoline-truck 
will  do  the  same  work  in  an  hour ;  and,  what 
is  of  considerable  importance,  it  does  not 
make  any  difference  if  there  are  a  few  bees 
leaking  out  of  the  hives. 

There  will  be  some  further  illustrations 
showing  the  whole  project. 


A  Big  Field-Day  Meet  at  Medina 

Preparations  are  under  way  for  a  big 
field  day  at  Medina,  July  9  and  10,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Ohio  State  Beekeepers' 
Association.  At  the  last  convention,  held 
in  Athens,  it  was  decided  to  have  a  field  day 
at  Medina,  on  a  date  to  be  agreod  on  later. 
Many  have  desired  to  see  the  A.  I.  Root 


Co.'s  manufacturing  plant,  their  queen-rear- 
ing operations,  and  the  various  methods  for 
taking  honey  with  a  power  extractor,  a 
modern  capping-melter  and  separatoi*;  and 
a  few  have  said  they  desired  to  see  A.  I. 
Root  himself,  who  has  agreed  to  be  at  home 
on  that  day.  In  this  connection,  the  Pres- 
ident, Prof.  W.  A.  Matheny,  writes: 

I  fancy  tliat  I  can  hear  all  our  beekeepert  say 
they  are  anxions  to  see  your  father,  A.  I.  Root.  I 
trust  that  his  health  will  be  such  that  he  will  be  able 
to  give  us  a  short  talk.  I  confess  to  you  that  to  see 
him  is  my  motive  In  working  up  this  meeting.  Of- 
course,  I  am  anxious  to  go  over  your  plant  again, 
and  I  am  anxious  to  have  our  beekeepers  see  what  a 
wonderful  place  you  have;  but  I  know  that  every 
one  will  enjoy  most  the  privilege  of  hearing  A.  I. 
Root. 

Athens,  O.,  May  20.  W.  A.  Mathbnt. 

It  is  proper  for  us  to  state  that,  while  we 
did  not  invite  the  State  Association  to  hold 
its  field  day  at  Medina,  the  organization  is 
more  than  welcome,  as  well  as  every  one 
else  who  would  like  to  be  here  on  that  day, 
whether  they  live  in  Ohio  or  not.  Estimates 
have  been  made  that  there  will  be  500  people 
here,  including  a  few  prominent  beekeepers 
from  all  over  the  country.  It  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  we  can  arrange  to  have  the  veteran 
Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  of  Marengo,  HI.,  and  per- 
haps G.  M.  Doolittle.  Mr.  Doolittle  is  a 
good  speaker  as  well  as  a  writer.  It  is  worth 
going  a  hundred  miles  to  hear  either  of 
them  talk. 

The  date  is  set  in  July  so  that  beekeepers 
will  not  be  tied  up  at  home  on  account  of 
their  honey-flow. 

As  hotel  accommodations  are  not  extiensive 
here,  we  shall  probably  have  to  arrange  for 
one  of  our  warehouse  rooms  where  we  can 
sleep  the  men  on  cot  beds  and  straw.  The 
women  and  children  can  probably  be  ac- 
commodated in  the  homes  of  the  town. 

We  have  never  felt  that  it  was  proper  for 
us  to  invite  any  beekeepers'  organization 
to  meet  at  Medina,  on  account  of  the  indi- 
rect advertising  it  might  give  to  our  com- 
pany; but  when  an  organization  takes  the 
initiative,  as  the  Ohio  State  Association  has 
done,  we  are  glad  to  co-operate  in  making 
their  field-day  a  success.  In  this  connection, 
every  one  who  expects  to  come  here  wOl 
send  a  card  to  Prof.  Matheny  in  order  that 
he  and  ourselves  may  be  able  to  make  prop- 
er arrangements  to  accommodate  the  people. 

Many  will  arrive  on  the  afternoon  of 
July  9;  and  while  there  will  be  some  field- 
day  operations  on  that  day,  the  principal 
part  of  them  will  doubtless  occur  on  the  day 
following.  We  do  not  know  what  the  pro- 
gram will  be,  but  we  suppose  there  will  be 
addresses  on  the  evening  of  the  9th  as  well 
as  during  the  day  of  the  10th,  accompanied 
by  demonstrations. 
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Those  near  by  can  bring  their  lunches, 
while  others  will  be  served,  probably,  at  35 
cents  a  meal  at  the  hotels,  restaurants,  and 
by  the  ladies  of  some  of  the  churches. 


Some  Wonderful  Bee  Country  in  the 
Ck>ld  Northwest 

Mr.  G.  C.  Rahn,  box  293,  Haileybury, 
Ontario,  Canada,  called  to  see  us  a  few  days 
ago,  and  told  us  something  about  the  possi- 
bilities of  keeping  bees  in  his  part  of  Can- 
ada. As  an  evidence  of  what  can  be  done 
by  a  man  who  thoroughly  understands  his 
business,  he  ordered  from  the  southern  part 
of  the  United  States  a  number  of  pound 
packages  of  bees  with  queens.  By  careful 
stimulative  feeding  he  built  each  of  these 
pounds  of  bees  into  colonies  so  that  they 
averaged  that  season  from  70  to  75  lbs.  of 
clover  comb  honey  in  Danzenbaker  sections. 
He  also  has  produced  as  high  as  300  lbs.  of 
comb  honey  from  one  colony,  wintered  in 
his  cellar,  spring  count.  He  had  other  yields 
almost  as  good  from  other  colonies  he  had 
wintered.  It  takes  a  good  beekeeper,  of 
course,  to  get  yields  like  these,  even  in  the 
best  of  localities.  But  no  beekeeper,  no 
matter  how  expert,  could  accomplish  these 
results  unless  he  were  in  a  good  locality. 

There  are  large  areas  in  his  country  where 
bees  can  be  kept  very  profitably,  especially 
after  the  land  has  been  cleared.  Willow- 
herb,  raspberry,  and  clover  follow  on  in 
quick  succession.  The  cattle  from  the  lower 
land,  in  their  droppings  distribute  clover  all 
over  this  newly  cleared  land.  The  timber  is 
cleared  off,  leaving  brush  and  stumps,  which 
are  burned  down  clean — root,  branch,  and 
stumps.  The  land  will  then  be  found  in  fine 
condition  for  cultivation,  and  will  grow  al- 
most any  thing  that  thrives  in  the  Northern 
States — especially  the  clovers,  which  are 
very  abundant. 

As  yet,  beekeeping  in  his  part  of  the 
country  has  not  made  much  of  a  stir;  but 
there  are  splendid  opportunities  for  the 
practical,  energetic  beekeeper  who  learns 
thoroughly  the  locality;  but  probably  only 
a  few  could  make  a  success  in  that  cold 
country.  Bees  have  to  be  confined  in  cellars 
for  20  to  22  weeks,  and  during  a  part  of  the 
time  the  temperature  has  to  be  kept  up  by 
artificial  heat.  The  temperature  goes  down 
to  as  low  as  50  degrees  below  zero  in  winter, 
and  in  the  summer  it  goes  as  high  as  108. 
It  is  a  country  of  extremes.  The  cold  winter 
weather  will  kill  off  the  bees  by  the  whole- 
sale unless  one  thoroughly  understands  the 
art  of  wintering,  said  Mr.  Rahn.  An  ordi- 
nary cellar  will  not  do.  Some  have  built 
expensive  concrete  cellars ;  but  the  walls  are 


too  cold  and  damp.  Mr.  Rahn  has  been 
successful  in  wintering  his  bees  in  a  sort  of 
log-house  cellar.  The  walls  are  lined  with 
logs,  and  the  top  is  covered  with  logs,  and 
then  the  whole  is  buried  deep.  The  logs 
absorb  the  moisture,  so  that  the  bees  winter 
very  much  better  than  in  stone  or  concrete 
cellars.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  the  problem  of 
wintering  in  that  country  is  a  serious  one, 
and  only  a  few  succeed. 

Mr.  Rahn  is  particularly  interested  in 
getting  bees  from  Florida  in  May  because 
he  says  he  knows  what  he  can  do  if  he  can 
get  the  bees  early  enough.  If  bees  can  be 
brought  from  the  South  in  pound  packages 
cheaply  enough  he  can  build  them  up  into 
colonies  in  short  order. 

In  this  connection  he  indorses  our  plan 
of  making  increase  in  cellars.  We  told  him 
that  quite  a  number  of  expert  beekeei>ers 
were  inclined  to  poke  fun  at  it  as  too  vi- 
sionary and  too  uncertain  in  results.  Said 
he,  "  Mr.  Root,  the  plan  is  all  right.  I  have 
repeatedly  put  three- frame  colonies  in  the 
cellar,  and  brought  them  out  ten-frame  in 
the  spring,  notwithstanding  the  temperature 
outside  was  far  below  zero  practically  all 
winter.  I  use  and  recommend  for  this  pur- 
pose cakes  of  candy  the  same  as  you  use 
and  recommend." 

Another  thing  he  has  learned  is  that, 
when  the  colonies  are  too  strong  for  their 
winter  stores,  they  are  inclined  to  have 
dysentery ;  but  he  says  a  colony  of  moderate 
strength,  with  pure  granulated-sugar  candy, 
will  have  no  dysentery,  and  will  probably 
be  stronger  than  when  it  went  into  winter 
quarters. 

In  speaking  of  the  different  races  of  bees, 
he  was  rather  fond  of  the  Caucasians,  be- 
cause they  breed  up  so  well  and  stand  cold. 
They  do  not  swarm  any  more  for  him  than 
the  Italians.  Our  friend  J.  J.  Wilder,  of 
Cordele,  Ga.,  will  take  note  as  it  confirms 
his  experience  with  them  in  the  Southland. 
With  us  they  swarm  as  badly  as  the  Carnio- 
lans. 

We  said  to  Mr.  Rahn  that  doubtless  many 
would  like  to  settle  in  that  country,  and 
asked  what  was  the  procedure  to  get  land. 
The  Ontario  Government  is  offering  favor- 
able inducements  to  settlers.  The  land  is 
sold  at  fifty  cents  per  acre  in  160-acre  plots ; 
and  when  a  patent  is  secured,  fifty  cents  per 
acre  more  is  required. 

Our  Canadian  readers  will  be  interested, 
and  possibly  some  on  this  side  of  the  line: 
but  remember  the  winters  are  bitter  and 
cold ;  and  if  you  are  going  to  keep  bees  it  is 
important  to  know  whether  you  or  your 
families  can  stand  such  cold,  even  if  you 
feel  that  von  can  winter  the  bees. 
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Dr.c.c.m^l  STRAY  STRAWS  !""»■■«'-■■- 


J.  M.  Buchanan^  in  your  valuable  list,  p. 
432,  you  give  dandelion  as  a  yielder  of 
nectar.  Here  it  yields  much  pollen  as  well. 
Your  alsike  is  "  almost  equal  to  white  clo- 
ver."   I  think  it's  better  in  the  North. 

My  women  folk  are  daffy  on  grapefruit, 
taking  it  regularly  every  morning.  But  they 
object  to  taking  the  juice  through  a  straw, 
as  given  by  A.  1.  Root,  p.  442,  if  that  means 
"  without  any  bitter,"  for  they  specially 
relish  the  bitter.  And  they  don'l  want  any 
sugar  with  it  either. 

J.  L.  Byer,  the  name  you  cannot  recall, 
p.  338,  is  G.  W.  Demaree,  and  right  you  are 
to  conunend  his  plan  for  prevention  of 
swarming.  You  speak  a  little  as  if  it  is 
only  to  be  used  "  if  there  are  no  signs  of 
swarming  at  the  time  of  the  operation."  If 
1  am  not  greatly  mistaken  it  works  all  right 
after  cells  are  started,  only  you  must  cut 
them  out,  and  the  plan  may  even  be  used 
after  swarming  occurs. 

You're  right,  Louis  H.  Scholl,  p.  367,  in 
commending  "  hives  in  pairs."  If  I  am  cor- 
rect, that  plan  originated  "  in  this  locality," 
and  you  cannot  urge  too  strongly  that  put- 
ting hives  in  pairs  is  practically  spacing 
lYma  further  apart ;  in  other  words,  by  put- 
ting them  in  pairs  yon  can  exactly  double 
the  number  of  colonies  on  the  same  ground 
without  at  all  increasing  the  danger  of  go- 
ing to  the  wrong  hive.  [This  scheme  is  all 
right. — Ed.] 

Wesley  Foster,  you  say,  p.  327,  that 
with  a  rapid  uninterrupted  flow  a  one-inch 
top-starter  and  %  bottom-starter  works 
well.  Won't  that  middle  space  contain  much 
drone  combf  and  do  you  think  that  makes 
a  nice  finish  f  Besides,  if  you  don't  use 
excluders  the  queen  will  come  up  to  lay  in 
that  drone  comb ;  and  if  you  do  use  exclud- 
ers the  bees  will  delay  sealing,  waiting  for 
the  queen  to  lay  in  it.  I'm  much  interested 
in  your  contemplated  experiments. 

May  29  finds  colonies  strong  in  number. 
Dandelion  is  just  closing  a  busy  career,  and 
white  clover  is  banning  to  bloom.  It  was 
never  more  plentiful,  but  will  it  "  honey," 
as  the  Germans  sayf  The  ground  is  so  full 
of  water  that  clover  can  hardly  dry  up  for 
some  time,  if  it  yields  nectar  at  all.  Will 
the  knowledge  that  ten  supers  apiece  are 
ready  for  them  spur  the  bees  to  effort,  or 
will  it  utterly  discourage  themf  [This  is  a 
year  of  promise  all  over  the  country  for 
clover  districts,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  learn.  The  fact  that  the  bee-supply  man- 
ufacturers are  all  busy  is  significant. — ^Ed.] 


D.  E.  Lhommedieu's  plan  for  draining 
cappings  seems  good.  Save  the  cappings 
in  a  vessel  with  solid  bottom  without  giving 
them  a  chance  to  drain — all  the  better  if 
considerable  honey  is  with  them — then  take 
a  stamper  perhaps  2%  inches  in  diameter, 
which  is  cut  off  square  at  the  lower  end; 
stamp  the  cappings  into  fine  pieces,  and  the 
honey  will  then  drain  readily  from  them 
when  given  an  opportunity.  The  draining 
may  be  hastened  by  putting  the  cappings 
through  a  honey-extractor. 

You  say  you  don't  catch  on  to  my  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Editor,'yet  think  the  answer  easy, 
p.  365.  Glad  if  it  puzzles  you,  if  I  can  only 
get  your  attention  to  the  sort  of  puzzles 
you're  all  the  time  handing  out  to  your 
readers.  If  you  had  ventured  an  answer  at 
all,  like  enough  you  would  have  said  that  if 
Smith  gets  50  pounds  of  honey  per  colony, 
and  Jones  gets  60  pounds,  then  Jones  has 
20  per  oent  greater  success  than  Smith, 
which  may  be  quite  right  and  may  be  very 
wrong,  because  of  the  loose  statement  in  the 
question.  If  the  two  men  produce  the  same 
kind  of  honey,  20  per  cent  is  the  right  an- 
swer. But  if  Smith  produces  extracted  and 
Jones  comb,  then  20  per  cent  is  too  small  an 
answer;  and  if  Smith  produces  comb  and 
Jones  extracted,  then  Smith  is  the  more 
successful,  according  to  general  experience. 
I  hope  you've  had  so  much  guessing  that 
you'll  stop  making  your  readers  guess  in 
every  number  of  Gleanings  when  you  let 
some  contributor  mention  so  many  pounds 
of  honey  without  specifying  comb  or  ex- 
tracted. And  please,  please,  when  mention- 
ing foul  brood,  don't  leave  any  uncertainty 
whether  it's  American  or  European.  [When 
a  correspondent  does  not  tell  whether  he  is 
-referring  to  European  or  American  foul 
brood  or  comb  or  extracted  honey,  we  can 
not  very  well  add  the  qualifying  adjectives 
without  danger  of  making  him  say  what  is 
possibly  not  true.  It  would  be  considerable 
trouble  to  write  to  every  one,  especially 
those  who  write  only  once  a  year  or  once  in 
five  years,  to  find  out  the  specific  thing  re- 
ferred to.  About  all  we  can  do  is  to  request 
our  regular  correspondents  to  say  whether 
they  mean  comb  or  extracted  honey  or 
American  or  European  foul  brood,  and  we 
are  making  this  request  at  this  time.  When, 
however,  a  correspondent  describes  his  ex- 
tracting outfit,  or  mentions  it  incidentally, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  for  him  to  cumber  up 
the  article  by  adding  the  word  "  extracted  " 
every  time  he  refers  to  his  crop. — Ed.] 
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J.  E.  Crane 


SIFTINGS     I       Middleb„y,V«. 


I  do  not  remember  that  we  have  ever  had 
a  chemical  analysis  of  pollen.  If  we  have 
had,  we  should  know  better  what  to  substi- 
tute for  it  where  it  is  lacking.  I  am  coming 
more  and  more  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
pollen  and  its  stimulating  effect  upon  brood- 
rearing. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Byer,  on  page  248,  says  he  is 
using  hives  made  or  painted  by  his  grand- 
father thirty-two  years  ago  still  in  fairly 
good  condition.  I  think  1  can  go  you  one 
better.  I  have  double-walled  hives  in  fairly 
good  condition  that  I  made  and  painted  44 
years  ago.    My !  how  time  flies ! 

•  •  • 

^'  Bees  that  cluster  on  the  outside  of  the 
l:i\e  are  wasting  their  time,"  says  Wesley 
Foster,  page  614,  Oct.  1, 1913.  I  don't  feel 
sure  about  that.  When  honey  is  coming  in 
freely  a  large  amount  of  evaporating  must 
be  done,  and  I  see  no  good  reason  why  bees 
can  not  do  this  as  well  on  the  outside  of  the 
hive  as  on  the  inside — perhaps  better. 

•  •  • 

Mr.  Byer,  page  246,  April  1,  thinks  that 
there  is  more  danger  from  disease  among 
bees  in  the  city  than  in  the  country.  I  be- 
lieve he  is  right.  You  may  find  them  in  an 
out-building  or  in  an  attic,  or,  as  I  did  on 
one  occasion,  in  the  upper  story  of  a  barn. 
There  is  also  greater  danger  of  contracting 
disease  from  bottles  of  honey  that  have  been 
emptied  and  thrown  on  a  refuse-heap  or 
from  broken  barrels,  or  packages  of  honey 
left  where  bees  can  get  at  them. 

•  •  « 

A  long  time  ago  some  one  looked  up  at 
night  and  saw  the  stars,  and  said,  "  The 
heavens  declare  the  glory  of  Qod,  and  the 
firmament  showeth  his  handiwork."  And 
he  was  right,  for  they  do.  But  it  is  just  as 
true  to-day  that  the  hills  and  valleys,  for- 
ests and  fields,  the  birds,  the  bees,  the  flow- 
ers speak  of  his  wisdom,  goodness,  and  love. 
And  it  is  just  grand,  these  warm  spring 
days,  to  go  out  in  the  midst  of  such  sur- 
roundings and  work  with  the  bees.  Let  us 
not  forget  those  who  are  confined  to  the 
workshop  or  factory,  and  thus  rarely  hear 
the  song  of  birds  or  the  hum  of  bees. 

•  •  • 

SPRING    DWINDLING    IN    VERMONT    AND    ITS 
CAUSE. 

Bees  were  considered  in  good  condition 
in  western  Vermont  on  April  1;  but  the 
15th  of  May  will  find  many  yards  in  rather 
bad  shape,  with  some  de^  colonies,  and 


many  greatly  reduced  in  number — ^in  fact, 
we  have  had  more  or  less  spring  dwindling. 

What  is  the  cause  f  Largely,  weather 
conditions,  I  believe.  The  weather  station 
near  by  reports  the  coldest  April  in  over 
thirty  years — some  nine  degrees  lower  dur- 
ing April  than  any  other  April  since  a 
record  has  been  kept  in  Burlington,  Vt., 
thirty-one  years.  What  was  worse  than  the 
average  low  temperature  was  the  large 
number  of  severe  freezes  we  have  had. 
Every  week  the  temperature  fell  so  low  as 
to  kill  nK>st  of  the  unsealed  brood  except  in 
the  strongest  colonies.  On  May  1st  the 
mercury  stood  at  26  degrees,  and  on  the 
13th  the  mountains  east  and  west  were  white 
with  snow  that  had  fallen  during  the  night 

Another  difiBculty  was  the  shortage  of 
pollen.  The  cold  killed  many  flowers,  and 
the  weather  was  so  oold  that  little  could  be 
gathered  from  such  as  withstood  the  frost. 
Only  strong  colonies  could  keep  up  under 
such  conditions.  The  old  bees  died  off  rap- 
idly, and  no  brood-rearing  could  be  carried 
on  to  replace  them  with  young  bees. 
•  •  * 

ENOUGH  TO  MAKE  ONE  MAD ;  MELTING  HONET 
AND  PLUGGING  TIN  CANS. 

"Be  ye  angry  and  sin  not"  is  pretty  good 
advice;  for  if  there  is  any  thing  that  makes 
a  man  act  like  a  fool  it  is  getting  angry  or 
getting  drunk ;  but  it  is  not  always  ea^  to 
control  one^s  self.  A  while  ago  I  was  melt- 
ing up  some  honey  in  five-gallon  cans,  and 
out  of  twenty  or  thirty  cans  no  lees  than 
ten  had  holes  in  them — nM)stly  nail-holes,  I 
think.  We  melt  in  warm  water;  and  if  we 
set  a  can  in  that  has  a  hole  in  the  side,  when 
the  honey  melts  it  will  run  out  and  the 
water  run  in,  just  as  a  jug  of  water  tamed 
bottom  up  will  let  the  water  out  and  air  in 
— first  one  and  then  the  other.  It  is  not 
conducive  to  good  nature  to  discover,  when 
you  come  to  empty  the  honey  from  your 
can,  that  it  is  half  water,  as  we  sometimes 
do.  We  try  to  find  the  holes  before  we  put 
them  in  the  water,  but  do  not  always  suc- 
ceed. But  if  we  find  them,  what  thent 
Why,  just  solder  up  the  holes.  Yes;  but 
the  moment  the  hot  iron  touches  the  can 
near  the  hole  it  will  melt  the  honey  before 
it  melts  the  solder,  and  out  it  comes,  making 
it  impossible  to  make  the  solder  stick.  My! 
but  wasn't  it  provoking  t  But  it  occurred 
to  me  at  last  that  the  holes  could  be  stuffed 
with  light  cotton  cloth  with  the  point  of  an 
awl  or  dull  knife.  I  tried  it,  and  it  was  an 
entire  success;  and  I  note  it  down  for  the 
benefit  of  others. 
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Beekeeping  in  the  Southwest 

Louis  H.  SchoU,  New  Braunfels,  Texas. 


Several  requests  are  stiU  on  my  desk  for 
me  to  give  my  methods  of  swarm  control, 
together  with  my  spring  management,  with 
the  divisible  hives  I  use;  but  so  far  it  has 
1^  been  impossible  for  me  to  write  this  up  as 
fully  as  desired  by  these  enquirers.  This  I 
regret  very  much,  as  I  feel  that,  since  we 
have  been  able  to  keep  down  swarming  to  a 
minimum  in  such  a  large  number  of  apiaries, 
and  for  so  DMtny  years,  this  information 
may  help  others  to  hold  the  bees  in  check  to 
some  extent  at  least  This  year  it  happened 
that  we  had  continued  rains  and  bad  roads 
to  such  an  extent  that  we  could  not  visit  the 
apiaries  for  weeks,  and  some  of  them  we 
could  not  reach  at  all  during  the  entire 
spring  months.  The  spring  was  exception- 
ally favorable  for  swarming ;  and  as  a  con- 
sequence of  our  inability  to  make  the  nec- 
essary manipulations  we  lost  many  swarms. 
In  a  few  yards  nearer  home,  and  in  those 
near  good  roads,  that  could  be  reached  at 
the  proper  time,  the  bees  did  not  give  us 
any  trouble. 

I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to  explain 
why  this  question  has  not  already  received 
my  attention. 

•  •  ♦ 

'^  COMB-HONEY   SANDWICHES.'' 

Little  slabs  of  comb  honey  wrapped  in 
clean  paraffine  paper  with  a  nice  colored 
band  of  paper  around  all,  to  hold  it  togeth- 
er, as  the  sandwiches  are  put  up  that  are 
handed  us  at  the  railroad-station  restaurant 
now,  ought  to  prove  a  splendid  way  of  dis- 
posing of  a  large  lot  of  comb  honey.  It 
would  be  cheaper  to  produce  the  comb  honey 
in  shallow  frames,  cut  it  out  into  suitable 
pieces,  wrap  it,  and  hand  it  over  to  a  custom- 
er. This  is  intended  for  the  retail  trade,  of 
course.  For  shipping  to  market  these  "honey 
sandwiches  "  need  only  to  be  placed  in  card- 
board cartons,  with  so  many  to  a  case,  and 
the  cases  crated  together  *for  shipment. 
Pound  packages  of  comb  honey  of  this  kind 
can  be  produced  much  cheaper  than  pound 
sections;  and  although  they  may  not  take 
the  place  of  sections  where  section  honey  is 
I  especially  demanded,  yet  I  do  feel  that  they 
^  would  find  a  good  demand  with  those  people 
who  care  more  for  the  honey  they  get  for 
their  money  than  for  the  appearance  they 
pay  for  in  the  section  honey. 


A  VALUABLE  ARGUMENT. 

Some  time  ago  I  outlined  an  experiment 
which  oould  be  easily  made  to  determine 


which  would  be  the  cheaper  to  use,  syrup  or 
honey.  The  test  is  made  by  placing  on  the 
table  two  equal-sized  tumblers  and  filling 
one  with  honey,  the  other  with  syrup. 
Enough  of  either  is  to  be  spread  on  the 
bread  with  which  it  is  eaten,  to  "  give  one 
a  good  taste  of  either  the  syrup  or  the 
honey."  Close  observation  will  reveal  the 
fact  that  it  takes  a  good  deal  more  of  the 
cheaper-priced  syrups  to  "  give  one  a  good 
taste"  than  if  honey  is  used.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  use  of  honey  at  a  higher 
price  than  the  cheap  syrups  will  go  further, 
and,  consequently,  be  the  cheaper  in  the 
end.  And  not  to  be  forgotten  is  the  fact 
that  the  honey  is  by  far  the  more  healthful. 
Its  constant  use  will  not  give  any  evil  effects 
like  the  many  glucose  and  other  com  syrups 
on  the  market.  We  have  recently  used  a 
small  pail  of  the  lightest-colored  syrup  now 
on  the  market ;  and  while  it  "  tasted  "  quite 
good  for  a  few  meals,  for  a  change,  we  do 
not  care  for  it  any  more.  We  simply  tired 
of  it  from  the  effect  that  the  glucose  and 
com  syrups  have  on  our  systems. 


OUR  FLOOD  LOSSES  AND  THE  PROSPECTS. 

A  large  number  of  our  friends  have  sent 
me  encouraging  letters  since  we  experienced 
the  heavy  flood  losses  in  the  Brazos  River 
Valley  last  December.  These  letters  are 
certainly  appreciated.  We  feel  more  en- 
couraged to  go  on  with  that  which  we  still 
have,  and  we  feel  the  loss  much  less. 

The  weather  the  past  winter  and  this 
spring  has  been  one  continuous  time  of 
excessive  rainfalls.  Since  October  of  last 
year  there  has  been  in  this  neighborhood 
29.74  inches  of  rainfall,  and  it  has  rained 
heavily  all  day  today.  This  is  a  very  ex- 
ceptional occurrence  for  this  part  of  the 
State.  Other  parts  of  Texas  have  fared  still 
worse,  while  a  few  localities  did  not  suffer 
from  an  excessively  wet  season.  Indications 
are  that  there  will  be  still  more  rain  for 
some  time,  and  we  can  not  tell  when  the  end 
will  be. 

Roads  are  almost  impassable,  and  work 
in  the  outapiaries  will  be  impossible  for 
some  time.  Our  work  is  being  delayed  con- 
siderably. But  the  prospects  for  a  good 
honey  crop  in  this  part  of  the  State  are 
excellent  so  far,  although  it  may  prove  to  be 
too  wet  a  season  for  best  results.  We  can 
never  tell,  until  we  have  made  our  crop, 
what  it  will  be,  as  some  seasons  are  too  dry 
and  others  tpo  wet, 
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BEEKEEPING   IN   CALIFORNIA 

P.  C.  Chadwiek^  Redlands,  Cal. 


March  and  April  have  paid  in  full  all  of 
the  days  borrowed  from  May.  The  closing 
days  of  the  month  were  of  a  variety  that 
would  have  fitted  the  season  better  in  the 
early  spring.  Fog,  fog,  fog,  has  been  the 
complaint  of  the  beekeeper,  and  justly  so, 
for  it  has  done  no  less  than  cut  in  halves  the 
crop  of  sage  honey. 

•  •  • 

"bearing"  the  market  instead  op 
.  "  bulling  *'  it. 

The  editor  of  the  Western  Honey  Bee,  in 
the  May  issue,  throws  a  bomb-shell  into  the 
honey  market  that  will  not  soon  be  forgot- 
ten by  the  beekeepers  of  the  State.  It  is 
hard  to  imagine  any  thing  that  could  have 
been  done  that  would  have  depressed  the 
honey  market  to  the  extent  that  the  article 
spoken  of  above  has  done.  The  beekeeper 
is  always  more  or  less  prone  to  be  nervous 
over  the  markets,  and  such  reports  almost 
scare  them  to  death.  I  have  heard  year 
after  year  just  such  reports,  but,  as  a  rule, 
from  representative  honey-buyers;  but  this, 
coming  from  the  pen  of  the  very  man  above 
all  others  who  should  bull  the  market  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  has  caused  profound  in- 
dignation among  beekeepers  of  this  section. 
The  editor  of  the  Western  Honey  Bee  is  a 
personal  friend  of  the  writer,  and  his  know- 
ledge of  the  bee  business  is  fully  recognized ; 
but  it  is  my  opinion  that  he  has  made  a 
mammoth  mistake  in  giving  such  a  pessimis- 
tic report  of  the  market,  especially  when 
every  condition  locally  was  in  favor  of  a 
steady  market,  at  least,  rather  than  against 
it,  so  far  as  the  outlook  for  sage  or  other 
white  honey  is  concerned.  The  eastern  out- 
put at  that  date  had  not  yet  begun,  and 
there  was  a  chance  rather  for  a  shorter  crop 
than  last  year  if  we  follow  the  trend  of 
events  in  the  past.  The  few  carloads  of 
honey  in  and  around  Loe  Angeles  is  not 
going  to  injure  the  market  to  any  great 
extent  if  there  is  an  outlet  elsewhere. 

The  writer  has  followed  the  bee  business 
18  years  in  the  East,  and  is  in  position  to 
say  that  it  is  indeed  very  seldom  that  one 
honey  crop  follows  another  the  next  season 
in  the  same  locality.  If  I  may  venture  a 
prediction,  the  East  will  not  have  as  large 
a  crop  this  season  as  last.  One  of  the  un- 
pardonable things  said  in  the  above  article 
is  the  following  quotations :  "  And  let  us 
welcome  a  period  of  low  prices  for  honey 
as  wonderfully  stimulating  to  its  consump- 
tion;" again  quoting,  "  When  two  or  three 


sections  of  good  comb  honey  can  be  bought 
by  the  working  man  for  a  quarter,  and  when 
the  tin  pail  can  be  filled  at  the  grocery  with 
a  gallon  of  good  extracted  honey  for  50  or  f 
60  cents,  then  we  can  do  business;  there  will 
be  a  demand  that  all  the  beekeepers  of  the 
coast  will  be  unable  to  supply."  The  last  of 
these  quotations  is  absolutely  true,  for  the 
reason  that,  with  honey  at  the  priee  named, 
there  would  be  few  beekeepers  to  supply 
any  demand  that  such  conditions  might 
bring  about.  Honey  in  its  purity  is  a  lux- 
ury, has  always  been  so,  and  always  will  be, 
from  the  fact  that  the  bee  business  is  uncer- 
tain at  the  best,  so  much  depending  on  the 
vagaries  of  nature,  the  loss  by  disease,  and 
at  the  present  time  the  expense  of  equip- 
ping for  the  business.  A  man  can  not  afford 
to  pay  the  present  prices  for  hives  and 
equipment,  nor  even  for  bees,  and  sell  honey 
at  such  prices.  It  would  be  the  ruin  of  the 
industry  from  hive-factory  down. 

I  see  no  reason  why  the  beekeepers  of 
Southern  California  should  sacrifice  the 
first  crop  of  sage  honey  obtained  for  three 
years  when,  on  the  very  face  of  the  facts, 
the  crop  cannot  be  a  large  one.  Raising 
honey  to  feed  the  poor  is  folly. 

[There  is  a  chance  here  for  an  honest 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  policy  to 
pursue.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better 
to  have  kept  quiet;  on  the  other  hand,  if 
conditions  are  as  the  editor  of  the  Western 
Honey  Bee  reports  (and  there  are  some 
grounds  for  his  fears)  it  would  be  folly  to 
put  prices  too  high,  for  the  result  later  on 
would  be  a  fearful  slump,  smashing  the 
market  into  smithereens. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Chadwick  that  it  is 
seldom  that  one  good  year  is  followed  by 
another  good  one.  Wfe  do  not  believe  ihii 
we  shall  have  as  heavy  a  crop  of  clover  in 
the  East  as  we  had  last  year.  If  clover  falls 
down  even  a  little  it  will  boost  prices  in  the 
West,  without  question.  Undoubtedly  our 
policy  at  the  present  time  should  be  optim- 
istic until  we  can  learn  what  the  East  is  j 
going  to  do  as  well  as  some  parts  of  the 
West.  A  few  carloads,  either  of  comb  or 
extracted,  here  and  there,  left  over  from 
last  season,  should  not  depress  prices  too 
much.  For  the  present,  at  least,  it  is  wise 
for  us  to  "  look  and  listen."  Prospects  for 
a  clover  crop  are  good.  But  prospects  have 
been  just  as  good  before,  with  practicaUy 
no  honey  later. — Ed.] 
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Conversations  with    Doolittle 


All  Borodino,  New  York. 


SURPLUS   INCREASED  TENFOLD,  ETC. 
I  suppose  I  have  been  keeping  beee  in  •  crude 
form,  or  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  for  I  have  allowed 
my  bees  to  swarm  naturally,  hiving  all  prime  twarms, 

•  one  in  each  empty  hive,  and  doubling  up  after- 
swarms  till  a  fair  colony  was  made.  In  this  way  I 
have  secured  an  average  of  fifty  pounds  from  each 
old  colony  in  the  spring,  and  supposed  I  was  doing 
fairly  well  until  a  few  weeks  ago  an  old  man  who 
had  been  making  a  specialty  of  beekeeping  for  thirty 
years  told  me  that  the  surplus  from  any  apiary  could 
be  increased  tenfold  by  allowing  only  9fu  swarm 
from  each  colony.     Now  is  that  right  f 

Without  doubt  the  statement  is  exagger- 
ated. It  would  seem  that  you  can  safely 
count  on  fifty  pounds  of  oomb  honey  in  a 
good  year  from  each  good  colony,  and  allow 
them  to  swarm  just  as  they  please.  With 
one  hundred  good  colonies,  that  would 
anaount  to  5000  pounds.  Now  by  allowing 
only  one  swarm  from  each — ^which  any  act- 
ive man  could  easily  manage — ^if  that 
amount  could  be  increased  tenfold,  or  to  the 
amount  of  50,000  pounds,  the  crop  would  be 
worth,  at  ten  cents  a  pound,  $5000.  Perhaps 
this  is  something  in  which  location  '^  makes 
all  the  difference  in  the  world ;"  and  if  so  it 
would  seem  that  the  most  of  us  must  claim 
a  location  much  inferior  to  that  in  which 
this  specialist  beekeeper  lives. 

However,  there  is  something  in  what  you 
were  told  regarding  restricting  your  swarms 
to  only  one  from  each  old  colony  in  the 
spring,  where  natural  swarming  is  allowed. 
In  my  early  years  I  allowed  the  bees  to 
swarm  as  they  desired;  but  I  soon  found 
out  that,  if  any  after-swarm  left  the  parent 
colony,  all  prospect  of  any  surplus  honey 
from  the  parent  colony  went  at  the  same 
time,  the  prime  swarm  giving  all  the  sur- 
plus, as  the  after-swarm  would  do  no  more 
than  to  build  up  for  winter,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  old  colony.  But  by  limiting  the  old 
colony  to  just  one  prime  swarm,  the  old 
colony,  if  rightly  managed,  gives  fully  as 
good  a  yield  in  surplus  as  the  prime  swarm. 
In  this  way  the  colonies  may  be  doubled 
each  year,  and  the  surplus  doubled  as  well. 

With  the  bad  wintering  which  came  to  the 
bees  along  in  the  eighties,  this  doubling 
during  the  summer  was  quite  a  comfort  to 
k  the  one  who  found  his  losses  each  winter  to 
average  fifty  per  cent  of  what  he  had  in  the 
fall;  while  an  average  of  100  pounds  of 
oomb  honey  for  all  of  those  ten  years  of  the 
eighties  gave  a  zest  to  the  beekeeper's  life 
not  found  in  the  fifty-pound  yield.  But  the 
days  of  swarms  to  be  hived  in  separate  hives 
have  seemingly  passed  by  with  the  most  of 
our  practical  apiarists.  By  taking  this 
swarming  matter  in  our  own  hands,  swarms 


can  be  made  at  pleasure,  or  swarming  be 
done  away  with,  and  a  yield  above  what 
could  be  done  by  natural  swarming  brought 
about.  By  retarding  the  desire  of  the 
bees  for  natural  swarming  through  putting 
on  a  hive  of  combs  until  the  yield  is  about 
to  come  on  from  the  flowers  which  give  us 
our  surplus  crop,  and  then  placing  this 
upper  hive  of  combs,  now  partly  filled  with 
honey,  by  way  of  exchange  for  the  lower 
hive  of  brood,  and  then  shaking  all  the  bees 
from  their  brood  and  the  hive  containing  it, 
so  that  they  run  in  to  what  was  a  few  min- 
utes ago  their  surplus  apartment,  great 
results  can  be  obtained  in  the  sections,  even 
in  a  poor  season.  At  time  of  shaking, 
supers  of  sections  are  put  on,  and  thus  the 
sections  become  the  storage  room,  while  the 
honeycombs  the  bees  were  eagerly  storing 
in  a  few  hours  ago  are  being  emptied  to 
give  place  for  the  eggs  the  queen  will  be 
depositing  in  the  cells  as  fast  as  the  honey 
from  them  is  carried  above.  And  that  which 
is  coming  in  from  the  fields,  mingled  with 
that  which  the  bees  are  carrying  up  from 
below,  causes  the  sections  to  be  filled  as  by 
magic,  and  all  swarming  is  done  away  with. 

WHY  BEES  DO  NOT  LOSE  THEIR  STINGS  WHEN 
STINGING  OTHER  BEES. 

Another  correspondent  wishes  me  to  tell 
why  bees  when  stinging  other  bees  do  not 
lose  or  leave  their  sting,  the  same  as  they  do 
when  stinging  the  beekeeper.  From  what  I 
myself  have  seen,  a  slight  prick  is  all  that 
seems  necessary  to  kill  a  worker-bee,  the 
sting  not  entering  far  enough  so  that  any 
of  the  barbs  on  the  sting  enter  the  wound. 
This  does  not  seem  to  hold  good  in  the  case 
of  the  queen ;  for  on  several  occasions  where 
I  have  had  queens  stung  in  the  thorax, 
where  the  wings,  legs,  abdomen,  or  head  is 
attached,  the  sting  was  universally  left.  On 
the  other  hand,  most  of  those  who  have  kept 
bees  for  any  length  of  time  have  noticed  how 
quickly  a  colony  into  whose  hive  a  small 
runaway  swarm  has  come  will  dispatch  that 
swarm  without  leaving  a  sting  in  a  single 
bee.  An  old  beekeeper  once  told  me  that  a 
bee  had  to  strike  a  person,  as  does  a  hornet, 
in  order  to  sting,  otherwise  she  would  not 
sting  at  all.  This  hardly  holds  true;  but 
she  needs  the  impetus  motion  gives  her,  or 
something  to  hold  her  to  the  work,  so  to 
speak.  Certainly  a  "  laying  hold  "  is  neces- 
sary for  the  bees  to  drive  the  sting  into  any 
thing  so  that  it  will  penetrate  beyond  the 
barbs  that  are  on  it ;  and  when  penetrating 
to  such  a  depth,  the  sting  must  be  left. 
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GENERAL    CORRESPONDENCE 


GOOD  COMBS;  THEIR  VALUE,  AND  HOW  TO  PRODUCE  THEM 
Nailing  and  Wiring  Frames ;  Second  Paper 

BY  ARTHUR  C.  MILLER 


In  a  previous  article  I  tried  to  show  the 
loss  in  using  poor  combs,  and  how  some 
seemingly  good  combs  are  not  as  good  as 
they  appeared.  In  this  paper  I  will  give 
the  fundamental  steps  for  securing  combs 
of  the  highest  quality  in  the  most  economi- 
cal way.  The  methods  I  shall  describe  are 
those  I  use;  and  I  describe  them  because 
with  them  I  get  the  desired  results.  There 
may  be  better  or  more  rapid  ways,  and  other 
persons  might  use  my  methods  more  rapidly 
than  I  do.  They  are  not  new  unless,  per- 
haps, in  some  minor  things,  nor  are  they  of 
my  own  invention  save  in  two  or  three 
parts ;  but  the  union  of  them  all  is  mine. 

Before  I  describe 
the  methods,  I  want  to 
lay  emphasis  on  the 
fact  that  good  results 
are  due  to  the  atten- 
tion to  every  detail,  to 
having  every  thing 
right,  and  doing  every 
thing  as  thoroughly  as 
possible. 

First,     buying     the 
frames.  Get  only  good 
accurately   made 
frames — those  that  are 
made  of  good  lumber, 
and    cut    with    sharp 
saws.    I  say,  "cut  with 
sharp  saws,"   because 
some   manufacturers 
are  not  particular,  and 
send  out  frame  stock  with  feathers  enough 
on  it  to  clothe  a  big  flock  of  poultry.    And 
those  fuzzy  edges  hinder  and  prevent  good 
work.  At  present  prices  every  frame  should 


be  like  fine  cabinet  work;  and  if  they  are 
not,  then  try  some  other  maker. 

When  good  frame  stock  is  secured,  the 
frames  must  be  nailed  up  square,  and  with 
nails  which  will  hold  them  so.  For  accurate 
and  rapid  work  a  "  jig "  is  indispensable. 
Beekeepers  usually  say  "  forms ;"  but  by 
either  term  it  is  a  device  for  holding  the 
parts  of  the  frame  firmly  in  proper  position 
while  being  nailed.  There  are  all  sorts  of 
devices,  but  I  prefer  the  simple  one  shown 
in  Fig.  1,  with  an  unnailed  frame  in  place. 
It  is  a  plain,  thoroughly  seasoned  straight- 
grained  white-pine  board,  with  four  cleats 
on  the  front,  as  shown,  and  two  across  the 


Fig.   2. — Brok-n    frame   that    was   nailed   through 
the  end-bar  to  the  top-bar. 


Pig.  1. — A.  C.  Miller's  frame-nailing  jig. 


back — the  latter  to  keep  it  stable  when  on 
edge,  leaving  the  hands  free  for  hammer 
and  nails.  No  buttons  or  springs  are  need- 
ed if  it  is  accurately  made  and  the  frames 
accurately  cut 

In  nailing  I  put  two  nails  through  the 
top-bar  into  each  end-bar,  and  one  through 
the  end-bars  into  each  end  of  the  top-bar. 
This  is  the  opposite  of  the  manufacturers' 
instructions;  but  please  remember  I  am 
telling  tlie  way  /  work.  My  way  is  more 
rapid ;  and,  from  experience  with  both  ways, 
T  like  it  better.  I  don't  have  frames  break 
like  the  one  shown  at  Fig.  2,  which  was 
nailed  the  manufacturer's  way. 

Rapid  nailing  of  frames  demands  system. 
The  different  pieces  should  be  stacked  in 
piles,  each  kind  by  itself,  and  all  pieces  of 
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each    sort    the    same 
way,  and  all  piles  al- 
ways in  the  same  place 
on  the  bench.  The  nails 
should   always   be   in 
one    place,    and    the 
hammer  should  be  of 
the    right    weight    to 
drive  the  nails  with  the 
least     number     o  f 
strokes,    and    at    the 
same  time  not  so  heavy 
as  to  bend  them.  When 
every  thing  is  so  ar- 
ranged, work  is  rapid, 
the  procedure  being  as 
follows:  The  two  end- 
bars  are  put  into  the 
jig,  and  then  the  top-bar  and  the  four  top 
nails  driven ;  then  the  one  nail  in  each  end. 
The  bottom-bar  is  next  inserted,  and  two 
nails  driven  in  one  end  only,  the  other  end 
being  left  unnailed.    Some  persons  use  only 
one  nail  in  each  end  of  bottom-bars;  but  I 
believe  it  poor  economy.    The  frame  is  then 
removed  from  the  jig,  and  the  frames  are 
piled  in  a  convenient  place  for  the  next 
operation,  which  is  putting  in  the  staples. 
I  nail  until  I  am  tired  or  the  pile  gets  in- 
conveniently high,  and  then  change  off  to 
stapling. 

Preferably  (because  more  rapid)  the  sta- 
ples should  be  put  into  the  end-bars  before 
the  frames  are  nailed  up;  but  the  staples 
best  for  the  purpose  are  so  long  that  they 
project  through  the  end-bars;  therefore 
stapling  is  done  after  the  frames  are  nailed. 
A  metal  block  is  used  for  stapling.  It  is 
like  the  wooden  one  which  the  manufactur- 
ers supply,  except  that  it  is  a  little  longer. 
Try  it  and  you  will  soon  see  why  it  is  better. 
As  fast  as  stapled,  the  frames  are  stacked 
with  the  unnailed  ends  of  the  bottom-bar. 


Fig.  8. — Winding  the  wire  on  A.  0.  Miller's  wire-stretching  reel. 


all  in  the  same  direction,  and  ready  for  the 
next  step,  which  is  wiring. 

Wiring  is  a  fine  art  If  one  tnay  judge 
by  the  many  methods  illustrated  and  de- 
scribed in  times  past,  very  few  persons 
know  how  to  do  it  in  a  rapid  way  or  with 
1  he  best  results.  Unless  the  wiring  is  thor- 
oughly and  properly  done  through  every 
stage,  speed  is  impossible,  and  satisfactory 
combs  will  be  the  exception. 

The    first   step    is   stretching   the   wire. 
Wiring  from  the  spool  is  an  absurdity.  The 
method  I  use  is  best  shown  by  the  photo- 
graph at  Fig.  3.    The  big  spool  of  wire  is 
mounted  on  a  pivot  on  which  it  will  turn  by 
a  slight  pull  on  the  wire,  but  will  not  spin 
and  cause  the  wire  to  kink  and  snarl,  and 
this  pivot  is  held  in  the  bench  vise.     The 
reel,  or  stretching-board,  is  shown  in  detail 
in  Fig.  4.    This  is  pivoted  on  a  bolt  through 
the  front  of  the  bench,  and  is  rotated  by  the 
right  hand  while  the  wire  slides  through  a 
greased  cloth  in  the  left  hand.    If  the  spool 
of  wire  frictions  on  its  pivot  properly  the 
"drag"  will  be  uniform  and  all  the  wires 
will  be  wound  on  the  stretching-board  with 
uniform     tension. 
When  wire  for  about 
fifty  frames  is  wound 
(count  as  you  wind), 
the  wire  is  made  fast 
to  a  tack  on  the  stretch 
ing-board,  and  severed 
from   the    spool;    but 
don't  let  go  of  the  end 
leading  to   the  spool. 
Wind  the  surplus  back 
and  make  the  end  fa^t 
to  a  tack  in  the  end  of 
the  spool.  You  will  not 
forget  this  precaution 
more  than  once,  I  as- 
sure you. 

A   word   about   the 


Fig.  4. — Stretching  the  wire  on  the  reoL 
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Fig.  5. — A.  C.  Miller's  frame- wiring  clamp. 


wire,  and  handling  it.  Be  sure  that  the  wire 
you  buy  is  new  and  bright.  If  it  is  brown 
or  rough,  send  it  back,  for  it  has  begun  to 
rust  and  will  be  rotten,  and  break.  Wipe 
machine  oil  or  vaseline  over  the  wire  on  the 
spool  when  received,  then  it  will  keep  until 
you  need  it.  I  keep  mine  wrapped  in  an 
oily  paper  when  not  in  use.  In  reeling  it, 
the  oily  cloth  keeps  the  salty  moisture  of 
the  fingers  off,  assures  a  greasy  coating  to 
the  wire,  and  also  prevents  sore  fingers. 
Take  pains  to  avoid  kinks  at  all  times.  A 
kinked  wire  will  break,  and  a  broken  wire 
costs  heavily  in  time. 

When  enough  wire  is  on  the  reel — fifty  or 
sixty  wires  are  all  that  stretch  rapidly  and 
easily — stretching  begins. 

A  table-knife  or  putty-knife  is  slid  under 
the  wires  on  one  side,  the  wires  lifted  slight- 
ly, and  a  stick  pushed  under — I  use  a  frame 
end — and  the  operation  is  repeated  on  the 
other  side.  Then  the  sticks  are  turned  on 
edge,  banjo-bridge  fashion,  other  sticks  in- 
serted nearer  the  ends  of  the  board  and 
turned  up,  and  wider  sticks  used  until  the 
wires  are  as  tight  as  safe.  Try  until  you 
find  the  limit.  In  a  few  moments  the  sticks 
can  be  turned  down  and  removed,  and  the 
wires  will  be  found  to  lie  nearly  straight 
with  little  or  no  tendency  to  curl  when  cut. 
Soft  string  is  wound  twice  around  the  board 
near  each  end,  and  also  at  each  side  of  the 


center,  where  the  pivot  is,  and  tied  tightly. 
The  wires  are  cut  by  slipping  the  scissors  in 
the  recess  at  one  end,  as  shown  in  illustra- 
tion No.  4. 

The  L-shaped  hooks  remaining  on  the 
wire  ends  are  then  all  cut  off,  leaving  the 
wires  as  straight  as  needles  for  threading 
through  frames.  The  slight  amount  of  wire 
wasted  is  too  small  to  consider,  particulaily 
when  wo  view  the  results.  I  use  rubbcar 
bands  to  hold  the  wire  instead  of  soft  string, 
but  either  will  do. 

The  stretching-board  is  made  of  two  half- 
inch  boards,  four  inches  wide,  nailed  to 
blocks  as  shown.  The  ends  are  covered  with 
tin  to  prevent  the  wires  cutting  in.  Head- 
less nails  or  conical-headed  tacks  (see  No. 
3)  are  driven  in  the  ends  to  prevent  the 
wire  slipping  off  while  reeling.  The  board 
is  43  inches  long,  and  the  wires,  after  cut- 
ting and  trinmiing,  are  87  inches  long — ^just 
long  enough  for  easy  work.  Don't  try  to 
save  on  wire  by  using  shorter  pieces.  You 
will  lose  in  time  and  temper,  and  get  poor 
results.  With  the  wires  straight,  and  the 
"spring"  and  much  of  the  stretch  out  of 
them,  we  are  ready  to  begin  threading  them 
into  the  frames.  To  do  this  rapidly,  and  to 
make  the  wires  so  tight  they  will  "  sing,"  we 
must  have  a  good  jig  to  hold  the  frames 
firmly.  Mine  is  shown  in  illustration  No.  5. 
It  consists  of  a  piece  of  heavy  plank,  old, 
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straight,  and  free  from  tendency  to  warp, 
supported  on  legs,  and  having  at  its  lower 
edge  a  shelf  for  nails,  tacks,  and  tools.  The 
various  cleats  and  angle  irons  are  so  located 
as  to  furnish  support  at  the  right  places, 
and  not  interfere  with  threading  the  wire, 
and  yet  hold  the  frame  firmly  without  any 
springs  or  other  contrivances.  The  various 
parts  have  been  outlined  with  white  to  show 
them  more  plainly.  The  board  is  stained 
dark  for  the  sake  of  the  eyes,  and,  inciden- 
tally,  wires  are  seen  more  easily. 

The  frame  is  put  into  the  jig  with  the 
bottom-bar  up,  and  the  unnailed  end  to  the 
left.  The  reel  of  wire  is  c<Hiveniently  at 
hand  with  the  looped  end  of  the  wires  to- 
ward me.  A  loop  is  seized,  and  the  wire 
pulled  out. 

When  the  ends  are  almost  free  the  other 
hand  grasps  the  wire  close  to  the  ends,  and 
both  ends  are  started  through  the  middle 
pair  of  holes;  for  as  long  as  one's  head  is 
tipped  to  one  side,  it  is  as  easy  to  start  two 
wires  as  one. 

The  ends  are  then  seized  with  the  other 
handy  both  wires  pulled  across,  and  the 
process  repeated  at  the  other  end  of  the 
frame. 

As  the  wires  are  drawn  snug,  the  upper 
one  (that  nearest  the  bottom-bar)  is  drop- 
ped while  the  other  is  laced  back  through 
the  holes  next  to  the  top-bar,  and  then  the 
other  wire  is  treated  likewise.  As  the  end 
of  the  latter  is  drawn  through  the  last  hole, 
it  is  made  fast  about  the  two  headless  nails 
on  the  lever  at  the  right  by  wrapping,  as 
one  wraps  a  rope  about  a  cleat.  Then  a 
2.V2-0Z.  tack  is  put  at  the  top  and  bottom 
opposite  the  ends  of  the  angle  irons,  as  in- 
dicated, and  these  tacks  driven  in,  because 
the  wires  are  to  be  wound  firmly  about 
them.  The  lower  end  is  wound  completely 
about  the  nearest  tack  twice — ^that  is,  three 
sweeps  of  the  hands;  more  is  too  much;  less 
is  not  enough;  the  wire  cut,  and  the  tack 
driven  home.  I  cut  the  wire  before  driving 
the  tack,  as  I  do  not  appreciate  sharp  points 
of  wire  which  are  left  if  cut  after  driving. 
I  use  and  prefer  cutting-pliers  rather  than 
scissors,  as  they  are  handier,  and  one  is  less 
likely  to  cut  the  wire  at  some  other  place  at 
the  same  time. 


The  wire  is  now  ready  for  tightening. 
The  lever  at  the  right  (which  is  to  save 
fingers  rather  than  for  power)  is  siezed  by 
the  right  hand  and  pulled  firmly  to  the 
right,  while  the  left  hand  "  walks  up  "  the 
wires  in  the  frame  much  as  shown  in  the 
dealers'  instructions  for  tightening  wires. 
The  first  wire  is  pressed  down,  then  the 
second,  then  the  third,  while  the  lever  takes 
care  of  the  fourth  and  all  of  the  slack.  The 
process  is  repeated  three  or  four  times. 

The  left-hand  end-bar  is  thereby  pulled 
in  at  the  free  end  one-half  inch,  until  it 
rests  against  the  cam,  as  shown  in  No.  5. 
The  wii-e  is  pulled  from  the  nails  on  the 
tightening  lever,  drawn  snug,  wound  about 
the  upper  tack,  cut,  and  the  tack  driven 
home.  The  handle  actuating  the  cam  is  then 
moved  until  the  end-bar  is  out  to  its  place. 
The  cam  handle  (a  springy  piece  of  iron) 
is  caught  behind  a  nail  placed  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  the  free  end  of  the  bottom-bar  is 
nailed. 

All  the  wires  sing  when  struck,  like  the 
strings  on  a  banjo.  There  is  no  stretch  nor 
give  to  them  under  any  load  they  will  get 
while  oombs  are  building,  and  the  frame  is 
absolutely  square.  They  are  ready  to  hold 
foundation  properly. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  lowest  wire 
will  be  the  tightest ;  but  the  difference  be- 
tween it  and  the  others  is  not  appreciable. 
The  description  is  necessarily  long,  but  the 
actual  work  is  rapid.  Rarely  is  a  wire  brok- 
en ;  but  when  one  is,  it  is  cut  out  and  a  new 
one  put  in.    Never  try  to  mend  or  piece  it. 

As  to  time  used  in  the  operation,  I  nail 
and  staple  35  to  45  frames  an  hour.  Wind- 
ing and  stretching  the  wire  for  fifty  frames 
takes  about  five  minutes.  Wiring  from  the 
time  a  frame  is  picked  up  until  it  is  laid  on 
the  finished  stack  is  just  1%  minutes,  and  I 
regularly  do  30  an  hour,  including  stretch- 
ing wire,  moving  finished  work,  and  getting 
a  fresh  stack  at  hand. 

I  have  seen  no  process  to  equal  it  in 
results,  and  very  few  to  approach  it  in  ease 
and  speed.  I  am  now  nearly  half  through 
the  third  thousand  fixed  by  these  methods. 

Putting  foundation  into  such  frames  is  a 
swift  and  easy  matter,  and  will  be  explained 
aYid  illustrated  in  another  issue. 

Providence,  R.  I. 


ARE  BEES  ATTRACTED  BY  THE  COLOR  OF  BLOSSOMS? 


BT  JAKES  A.  GREEN 


The  article  on  the  color  sense  of  the  bee, 
page  106,  is  extremely  interesting  to  me. 
The  experiments  narrated  therein  seem  to 
prove  fully  that  bees  have  at  least  some 


perception  of  color.  But  I  cannot  agree 
with  the  author  when  he  concludes  with  the 
statement,  "  The  old  theory  that  the  colors 
of  flowers  are  designed  to  attract  the  in- 
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sects  ....  has  been  successfully  vindicat- 
ed." Granting  that  it  has  been  proven  that 
bees  can  distinguish  some  colors,  it  does  not 
by  any  means  follow  that  it  has  been  proven 
that  the  colors  of  flowers  are  designed  to 
attract  bees  or  other  insects,  or,  in  fact,  that 
they  have  any  attraction  for  them.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  reconcile  myself  to  this 
theory,  although  it  is  one  that  is  ahnost 
universally  accepted  by  botanists. 

It  is  but  a  forlorn  hope  to  attack  a  citadel 
so  strongly  garrisoned  by  the  wise  ones  of 
the  world,  but  I  will  at  least  throw  my  little 
pebble.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  make  an. 
exhaustive  review  of  the  subject,  but  will 
point  out  one  or  two  particulairs  in  which  it 
seems  to  me  the  theory  does  not  agree  with 
well-known  facts.  One  of  these  is  that 
many  of  the  most  beautifully  colored  and 
elaborately  marked  blossoms  seem  to  have 
no  attraction  for  bees,  which  visit  them  but 
little  or  not  at  aU.  The  counterpart  of  this 
is  that  the  blosoms  most  visited  by  bees 
are  usually  very  inconspicuous  in  their  col- 
orings and  markings. 

The  popular  idea  on  the  subject  of  honey- 
gathering  is  well  expressed  by  the  poet  who 
wrote  of  the  bee  that  "  gathers  honey  all  the 
day  from  every  opening  flower."  Only  the 
practical  apiarist  knows  how  comparatively 
few  are  tte  varieties  of  blossoms  that  are 
of  much  value  to  the  bee.  While  bees  work 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  on  a  great  num- 
ber of  flowers,  those  that  are  most  attractive 
to  them,  and  from  which  the  world's  supply 
of  honey  is  gathered,  do  not  make  a  very 
long  list.  What  are  the  principal  sources  of 
honey  supply  t  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  white  clover,  sweet  clover,  linden, 
heartsease,  buckwheat,  sage,  alfalfa.  All  of 
these,  with  the  exception  of  alfalfa,  are 
white,  tinged  with  low  tones  of  green,  yel- 
low, and  red.  White  clover  and  heartsease 
are  greenish  white,  more  or  less  tinted  with 
red.  Sweet  clover  and  buckwheat  are  green- 
ish white.  Linden,  or  basswood,  is  yellow- 
ish white. 

The  sages  and  mints  in  general,  such  as 
horesemint,  pennyroyal,  catnip,  etc.,  are,  as 
a  rule,  very  modest  in  their  coloring.  So 
are  willow,  orange,  raspberry,  cotton,  man- 
grove, catclaw,  mesquite,  locust,  and  other 
members  of  the  acacia  family.  So  too  are 
the  heather  of  Europe,  the  campanilla  of 
Cuba,  the  logwood  of  the  tropics,  and  many 
other  plants  of  greater  or  less  renown  as 
honey-producers.  I  might  go  on  and  extend 
to  great  length  the  list  of  flowers  that  are 
favorites  with  the  bees,  yet  are  neither  bril- 
liant in  hue  nor  conspicuous  in  their  mark- 
ings. 
We  are  told  that  blue  and  violet  flowers 


SLve  preferred  by  the  bees;  yet  among  the 
blossoms  that  are  good  yielders  of  nectar, 
and  so  more  attractive  to  be^  red  tones  are 
far  more  common  than  blue  ones.  Alfalfa, 
the  blossoms  of  which  range  in  color  from 
light  blue  to  deep  violet,  is  the  one  conspic- 
uous example  that  comes  to  my  mind  of  a 
blue  blossom  that  yields  much  nectar.  But 
the  bees  do  not  visit  the  deeply  colored  ones  m 
any  more  than  the  light  ones.  Neither  do  m 
they  visit  flowers  of  other  tints.  The  blos- 
soms of  an  apple-orchard  vary  from  pure 
white  to  a  deep  pink ;  yet  the  bees  show  no 
preference,  and  the  white  blossoms  of  the 
Ben  Davis  are  as  well  fertilized  as  the  pink 
blossoms  of  the  Winesap.  But,  according 
to  the  experiments  of  K.  V.  Frisch,  bees 
cannot  distinguish  red,  so  that  markings  in 
this  color  or  variations  in  its  tints  are  not 
to  be  considered,  even  according  to  the  color 
theory,  as  influencing  the  attractiveness  of 
blossoms  to  bees;  and  all  blossoms  so  color- 
ed or  marked  are  to  be  considered  as  of 
neutral  tint,  so  far  as  bees  are  concerned. 
So  alsike  clover,  with  is  deei>er  tints  of  red, 
is  no  more  attractive  to  bees  than  its  white 
cousin,  and  the  still  deeper  tones  of  red 
clover  are  not  in  the  least  attractive  to  bees 
until  its  flower  tubes  are  filled  nearly  to  the 
brim  with  nectar. 

Can  it  be  possible  that  the  blossoms  have 
been  working  in  different  directions  in  their 
development!  Have  some  adopted  bright 
colors  and  varied  markings  to  attract  in- 
sects while  others  have  followed  the  more 
practical  plan  of  rewarding  their  winged 
helpers  with  generous  supplies  of  nectar 
instead  of  painted  promises  f 

If  so,  the  latter  would  seem  to  have  the 
best  of  it,  so  far  as  the  bees  are  concerned. 

Grand  Junction,  Col. 

[Our  correspondent  is  usually  very  accu- 
rate, and  it  is  seldom  that  we  can  pick  a  flaw 
in  his  logic  or  his  facts;  but  on  this  propo- 
sition, at  least,  we  believe  his  facts  support 
rather  than  disprove  the  old  theory  that 
colors  are  designed  to  attract  insects  rather 
than  otherwise. 

Our  correspondent  makes  the  point  that 
blossoms  most  visited  by  bees  are  usually 
very  inconspicuous  in  color  and  markings. 
In  this  he  is  absolutely  right.  If  that  is 
true,  does  it  not  contradict  the  color  theory  t 
Not  at  all.     Flowers  have  two  ways — yes,  f 

and  we  might  add  a  third — of  attracting 
bees  and  insects  so  as  to  bring  about  cross- 
pollination.  First  and  foremost  is  nectar; 
next,  color;  third,  pollen.  Sometimes  the 
flowers  employ  all  three  methods.  Where 
cross-pollination  is  very  important  we  some- 
times find  the  complete  combination.  The 
blossoms  that  yield  the  largest  amount  of 
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nectar  are  very  often  inconspicuous  in  their 
colors  and  markings.  The  more  abundant 
the  nectar,  the  less  color ;  but  in  a  few  cases, 
at  least,  nature  seems  to  furnish  a  double 
attraction — color  as  well  as  nectar.  Alfalfa, 
a  few  varieties  of  apple-trees,  orange  trees, 
red  and  crimson  clover,  are  conspicuous 
examples  of  these.  A  list  of  blossoms  that 
attract  bees  only  by  nectar  might  include 
such  plants  as  the  sages  of  California,  bass- 
wood,  raspberry,  and  the  palmetto ;  but  most 
nectar-yielding  blossoms  that  yield  honey  in 
commiercial  quantities  have  a  little  color. 
Conspicuous  among  these  are  white  and  al- 
sike  clover;  and  right  in  this  connection  our 
correspondent  refers  to  the  white-colored 
blossoms  of  the  Ben  Davis  and  the  pink 
blossoms  of  the  Winesap  apple-trees.  He 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  one  is  as  well  pollin- 
ated as  the  other,  notwithstanding  one  has 
more  color  than  the  other.  But,  mark  you 
this  fact:  The  Ben  Davis  is  largely  a  self- 
pollinating  tree,  while  the  Winesap  is  al- 
most wholly  dependent  on  the  agency  of 
insects,  particularly  bees.  It  has  been  posi- 
tively demonstrated  that  the  Winesap  can 
not  be  produced  without  bees.  Does  this 
not  show  that  color  is,  after  all,  a  factor  t 
When  a  tree  or  plant  is  self-sterile  to  its 
own  pollen  it  must  put  out,  in  addition  to 
nectar  to  attract  insects,  color;  hence  we 
shall  probably  find  self-sterile  trees  and 
plants  furnishing  nectar  having  more  color 
than  the  self -pollinating  kinds. 

Flowers  that  are  large  and  showy  in  color 
and  markings  usually  have  little  or  no 
nectar.  What's  the  "  show  "  for,  thent  To 
get  the  bees  to  visit  and  cross-pollinate 
them.  A  preponderance  of  color  or  nectar 
is  for  a  purpose — to  mingle  the  pollen. 
Again,  plants  that  are  wholly  pollinated  by 
the  wind,  and  hence  do  not  require  the  help 
of  insects,  are  totally  without  color  except 
the  color  of  the  plant.  An  example  of  this 
is  the  grasses. 


Darwin  has  shown  how  nature  constantly 
adapts  itself  to  conditions.  As  he  has  point- 
ed out,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  constant 
progress  in  development  all  down  the  age^. 
In  the  line  of  this  wonderful  adaptation  we 
find  papilionaceous  flowers,  like  peas,  beans, 
and  locusts,  furnishing  convenient  doorsteps 
on  which  the  bees  may  alight  to  get  the 
nectar  which  the  plants  offer.  We  also  find 
that  most  of  the  blossoms  are  adapted  to  the 
size,  capacity,  and  tongue-reach  of  certain 
classes  of  insects,  notably  the  bees. 

In  this  connection,  red  clover  with  its 
long  corolla  tubes  might  seem  to  be  an  ex- 
ception ;  but  it  is  a  very  marked  example  of 
how  nature  furnishes  color  to  attract  bees. 
The  corolla  tubes  are  so  deep  that  the  com- 
mon honey-bees  and  even  the  humble-bees 
cannot  reach  the  bottom  of  thenu  When 
there  comes  a  drouth,  nature  temporarily 
shortens  these  corolla  tubes;  but  all  the 
time,  she  puts  out  the  brilliant  color  and 
the  sweet  aroma  from  the  nectar,  which  the 
bee  may  or  may  not  be  able  to  get.  We  have 
seen  the  honey-bees  time  and  again  go  over 
the  red-clover  blossoms  trying  to  reax»h  the 
nectar,  and  yet  apparently  fail.  But  some 
blossoms  will  furnish  them  nectar,  and  it  is 
worth  while  for  them  to  go  over  aU  the 
blossoms.  We  venture  to  say  that,  if  the 
red  clover  had  shorter  corolla  tubes,  there 
would  be  less  color,  and  hence  less  need  of 
putting  out  a  showy  blossom  to  attract  bees. 
We  find  corroboration  of  this  in  white  and 
alsike  clover.  They  have  very  short  corolla 
tubes,  and  a  great  deal  less  showy  color. 
White  clover  is  the  most  important  honey- 
plant,  and  it  is  much  less  conspicuous  in 
color  than  the  alsike. 

If  our  correspondent  will  go  into  this 
matter  very  carefully  he  will  find  that  na- 
ture has  "  method  in  her  madness;"  and  the 
more  we  study  this,  the  nH>re  we  shall  see 
the  evidence  of  this  "  method." — ^Ed.] 


PREVENTION    OF  ABSCONDING    DURING    TREATMENT   FOR  FOUL 
BROOD;  ALSO  BLOCKING  UP  TO  PREVENT  SWARMING 


BY  WM.  W.  CASE 


I  notice  what  A.  F.  Wagner  says  on  page 
137,  Feb.  15;  also  what  the  editor  says  on 
page  123,  same  issue,  concerning  bees  ab- 
sconding during  treatment  for  foul  brood. 

I  think  you  will  both  find  that  the  cause 
of  absconding  is  demoralization  and  fear  of 
starvation.  I  don't  think  you  will  have  any 
trouble  in  keeping  treated  colonies  on  full 
sheets  of  foundation  (at  least,  I  don't),  if 
the  treatment  is  done,  as  it  always  should 
be,  just  at  night,  on  account  of  robbing,  and 


hived  on  half  a  dozen  sheets  of  foundation 
placed  in  one  side  of  a  ten-frame  hive  and 
a  coDMnon  baking-tin  about  1%  inches  deep, 
3  to  4  wide,  and  a  foot  or  more  long,  placed 
in  the  other  side.  Sprinkle  cut  straw  half 
an  inch  deep  in  tlie  bottom,  and  put  every 
drop  of  a  rich  sugar  syrup  in  the  pan  that 
the  colony  can  take  up.  If  very  sultry  next 
morning,  shade  the  entrance  and  place  %- 
inch  blocks  under  each  corner  of  the  hive. 
If  field  stores  are  not  coming  in  plenti- 
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A  part  of  the  apiary  of  £.  A.  Duax,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wisconsin,  roof  of  bee-cellar  in  the  background. 
The  yard  is  sheltered  on  the  west  and  north  by  a  cedar  hedge. 


fully,  in  48  hours  very  quietly  (so  as  not  to 
break  the  wax  curtain)  refill  the  pan  with 
%  the  former  quantity  of  syrup,  and  I 
think  you  will  say  farewell  to  absconders. 
A  division-board  reaching  within  an  inch 
of  the  bottom  may  be  placed  between  the 
feed-pan  and  the  foundation,  but  it  is  not 
necessary,  and  1  do  not  always  do  so.  Any 
kind  of  feeder  may  be  used  in  place  of  the 
pan  if  it  may  be  refilled  without  breaking 
the  cluster. 

Absconding  swarms  are  hardly  likely  to 
carry  the  disease,  as  they  usually  abscond 
because  they  are  not  gorged  with  honey ;  but 
in  diseased  sections  of  the  country  all 
swarms  not  known  to  be  absolutely  healthy 
should  be  hived  on  full  sheets  of  foundation, 
and  left  the  four  full  days  before  being 
disturbed.  (See  five  principles  of  treat- 
ment, June  15,  1913,  page  406.)  One  fre- 
quent cause  of  absconding  is  that  shaking 
out  has  been  done  so  rapidly  that  the  bees 
do  not  have  time  to  fill  their  honey-sacs. 
Considerable  has  been  said  concerning 
blocking  up  hives  to  prevent  swarming. 
Will  it  workt  Yes,  sometimes;  and  when 
the  subject  of  swarming  is  fully  understood, 
I)€rhaps  it  possibly  can  be  made  to  work  at 
all  times. 

In  1913  our  clover  flow  was  light  in 
central  New  Jersey,  not  many  colonies  fill- 


ing more  than  one  super,  and  many  not  that 
much,  down  to  nothing.  In  clover,  70  odd 
colonies  cast  two  prime  swarms.  The  first 
week  in  August  started  with  a  good  buck- 
wheat fiow,  and  the  second  week  the  same, 
accompanied  by  that  warm,  sticky,  sultry 
condition  so  well  known  as  setting  bees 
swarming  crazy,  and  things  began  to  devel- 
op rapidly.  On  August  14  one  swarm  issued, 
and  two  on  the  15th,  with  the  whole  apiary 
getting  ready. 

Fifty  were  immediately  placed  on  inch 
blocks,  and  not  another  swarm  issued.  Sev- 
eral apiaries  within  a  few  miles  swarmed 
one  hundred  per  cent,  or  more.  Mine 
swarmed  less  than  seven.  I  have  practiced 
blocking  up  more  or  less  for  several  years, 
always  to  my  advantage.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  say  that,  with  out  present  knowledge,  this 
can  always  be  accomplished,  especially  dur- 
ing June,  with  its  bright,  glad,  flourishing 
days,  when  nearly  every  thing,  including 
bees,  takes  life  at  its  fullest,  and  when  the 
only  fly  in  the  ointment  of  content  is  also 
the  sultry,  sticky  June  nights  when  no  real 
live  person  can  sleep  with  the  windows 
down,  and  perhaps  we  may  then  begin  to 
realize  what  full  ventilation  may  mean  to 
an  overcrowded  colony  of  bees  at  the  height 
of  the  normal  season  of  increase,  so  strong- 
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ly  developed  in  all  nature,  and  confined 
heretofore  in  an  airtight  box,  and  tortured 
all  day  by  a  nearly  tropical  sun. 

I  believe  that,  with  just  a  little  more 
knowledge  on  the  subject,  comb-honey  pro- 
duction will  soon  be  less  handicapped  by 


swarming  than  is  even  now  the  case  with 
apiaries  run  solely  for  extracted  honey,  and 
often  wonder  if  there  would  be  room  on  this 
great  earth  for  just  one  more  new  and 
perfect  hive. 
Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


A  WELL-LOCATED  At^URY,  BEE  CELLAR,  AND  HONEY-HOUSE 


BY  E.  A.  DUAX 


[The  following  article  should  haye  appeared  in  our  May  1st  iseue,  but  was  left  out  by  an  oversight. 
The  first  picture  mentioned  is  that  shown  on  the  coyer,  May  1. — Ed.] 

wintering  the  bees.  The  cellar  ceiling  has 
ten-inch  joists  lined  on  the  under  side  with 
paper  and  matched  lumber,  then  about*  6 
inches  of  sawdust;  or  four-inch  dead-air- 
space floor  of  matched  lumber,  and  about  7 
inches  of  sawdust  on  top  of  it,  which  makes 
it  frost-proof.  It  has  a  10  x  10-inch  ventil- 
ator reaching  within  ten  inches  of  the  bot- 


We  have  a  two-story  honey-house,  14  x  28 
feet,  located  very  near  our  apiary.  The  rear 
door  leading  to  the  beeyard  is  at  my  left  in 
the  picture  (cover  picture  May  1).    From 
the  beeyard  it  is  down  hill,  which  makes  it 
easy  to  run  in  heavy  supers  filled  with  hon- 
ey to  be  extracted.    The  second  story  is  used 
for  a  store  room,  where  h\e  tons  of  honey 
were  stored  last   fall. 
It  has  a  rubberoid  cov- 
ered roof,  which  makes 
it   an    ideal   place   to 
store  honey.    We  raise 
the  honey  to  the  upper 
story    with    a    home- 
made elevator  run  by 
a    gasoline  -engine 
which    also    runs    the 
extractor.   We  can  ele- 
vate between  700  and 
800  lbs.  to  a  load.  Bee- 
yard   is   sheltered    on 
the  north  by  a  cedar 
hedge. 

The  building  at  the 
extreme  left,  of  which 
you  can  just  see  the 
roof,  is  the  one  shown 
at  the  left  in  Fig.  1. 
The  roof  shown  in  the 
rear  is  the  bee-cellar. 
It  is  built  on  a  side 
hill  facing  the  south.  It  is  very  handy  for 
putting  bees  in  and  taking  them  out,  for 
there  are  only  two  steps  to  come  out  or  go 
in.  Two  men  with  a  stretcher  can  handle 
75  colonies  in  about  two  hours  easily. 

This  cellar  is  not  used  for  any  thing  but 
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E.  A.  Duax  and  family  in  front  of  their  home  which  the  bees  helped  to  build. 


tom  of  the  cellar.  I  have  also  an  intake 
ventilator  60  ft.  long,  leading  to  my  bee- 
cellar,  6  ft.  deep  inground,  which  works 
finely,  keeping  temperature  about  42  de- 
grees Fahr. 

Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 


BANKING  AND  BEEKEEPING 


BY  J.  J.  MOYERS 


I  am  sending  two  pictures  together  witli 
a  newspaper  clipping  which  appeared  in 
the  Nashville  Tenneaaean  and  American  a 
few  months  ago.  I  thought  that  perhaps 
you  would  like  to  use  these  in  the  news 
coluDOLns  of  Gleanings. 


My  occupation  is  banking,  which  duties 
I  perform  above  all.  In  place  of  being  an 
athletic  fiend  I  am  a  bee  fiend,  from  which 
I  obtain  profit  as  well  as  pleasure.  I  have 
85  colonies,  all  in  ten-frame  hives,  two  and 
three  story,   also   two   apiaries  which   are 
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J.  J.  Moyer's  Observer  obeervin^  beee  in  an  observatory  hive.     Mr.  Moyer  and  his  family  are  shown 
in  the  cover  picture  for  thie  issue. 


located  within  the  city  limts,  and  then  come 
my  two  obsenation  hives,  one  of  which  is 
kept  the  year  round  in  my  dining-room 
window,  and  which  is  my  daily  study.  In 
these  two  hives  I  have  the  golden  Italians. 

I  am  trying  to  get  the  people  to  take 
more  interest  in  bees  in  this  section  as  there 
is  not  a  better  location  in  the  State. 

Fayetteville,  Tenn. 


[It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  a  class 
of  professional  or  business  men  not  repre- 
sented by  some  enthusiastic  beekeeper.  Our 
correspondent  is  certainly  an  enthusiast,  and 
we  feel  sure  that  he  finds  his  work  in  the 
bank  less  tiresome  because  of  his  hobby. 

Our  cover  picture  for  this  issue  gives  a 
very  good  picture  of  Mr.  Moyer,  his  fam- 
ily, and  his  bees. — ^Ed.] 


NOTES  FROM  GERMANY 


BY  J.  A.  HEBERLE,  B.  S. 


The  article  by  H.  H.  Root  in  the  Novem- 
ber 15th  issue,  page  799,  on  putting  foun- 
dation in  brood-frames,  is  very  interesting. 
The  illustrations  are  so  clear  that  a  beekeep- 
er who  has  had  only  a  few  lessons  may 
easily  understand  it. 


I  use  no  grooves  with  wedges  to  hold  the 
foundation.  I  solder  it  on  the  top-bar  with 
melted  wax.  If  the  wax  is  warm  enough  it 
will  hold  as  much  weight  as  the  foundation 
will  stand,  but  will  not  stick  well  if  it  is  too 
cool.     It  should  be  just  warm  enough  so 
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that  it  will  not  melt  the  foundation.  A 
board  is  used  about  ^A  inch  smaller  than 
the  inside  of  the  frame,  and  thick  enough 
to  hold  the  foundation  in  the  middle  of  the 
top-bar.  On  the  two  long  sides  of  the 
board  is  nailed  a  thin  lath  a  little  longer 
than  the  frame,  and  extending  about  one- 
half  inch  over  the  sides.  The  foundation  is 
laid  on  the  board  and  the  wired  frame  upon 
it,  care  being  taken  that  the  sheet  touch  the 
top-bar  the  entire  length.  Board  and  frame 
are  firmly  held  in  the  left  hand  with  the 
top-bar  down,  and  so  inclined  that  the  melt- 
ed wax  poured  in  the  upper  comer  will  run 
down  rapidly.  It  is  better  not  to  pour  too 
much  wax  on  one  place,  as  there  is  danger 
of  the  foundation  melting  at  that  point. 
Keep  the  hot  wax  constantly  pouring  out  in 
a  thin  stream.  We  have  a  handy  alcohol- 
lamp  with  a  spoon  that  can  be  removed, 
which  is  used  to  melt  and  pour  the  wax  on 
the  top-bar.  When  the  spoon  is  removed,  the 
wire-imbedder  may  be  heated  on  the  flame. 
After  one  side  of  the  foundation  is  fast- 
ened, the  board  is  removed  and  .the  frame 
held  in  the  left  hand  in  such  a  position  that, 
with  the  right  hand,  melted  wax  can  be 
poured  on  as  before.  The  lamp  is  allowed 
to  burn,  and  the  flame  is  regulated  to  suit. 
Lamp  and  spoon  are  used  as  one  piece.  The 
spoon  is  removed  when  wiring  foundation, 
and  the  imbedder  put  in  its  place.  The  one 
I  use  has  V-shaped  grooves  in  the  teeth  so 
the  wheel  can't  slip  so  readily.  Between 
the  handle  and  the  center  of  the  wheel  there 
is  an  extra-heavy  metal  part  that  helps  to 
keep  the  teeth  at  the  desired  temperature. 

UNCAPPING-FORKS. 

I  do  not  use  an  uncapping-knife,  but  a 
fork  constructed  for  that  purpose.  I  can 
uncap  as  rapidly  with  it,  because  I  am  not 
used  to  the  knife.  No  warm  water  is 
needed. 

A  NICE  CHRISTMAS  GIFT. 

Queen  Victoria,  of  Sweden,  gave  the 
Crown  Prince  (heir  apparent)  a  Christmas 
present  of  a  quadruple  hive  (four  hives 
built  in  one),  with  roof  and  base,  together 
with  the  frames  and  tools  necessary,  xi 
was  made  in  Paden.  She  sent  a  Swedish 
beekeeper  to  Baden  last  summer  to  learn 
how  beekeeping  is  carried  on,  and  to  see 
what  is  being  done  there  to  foster  and  to 
advance  the  interests  of  beekeepers.  Her 
Majesty,  no  doubt,  has  risen  in  the  estima- 
tion of  all  beekeepers. — Die  Biene  u.  i. 
Zucht, 

WATER  FOR  BEES. 

German  bee- journals  mention  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  water  for  bees  where  na^ 
ture  does  not  supply  it  near  the  apiary.    A 


dish  with  something  in  it,  such  as  smal] 
strips  of  wood,  excelsior,  straw,  etc.,  to 
prevent  the  bees  from  drowning,  will  suf- 
fice. A  couple  of  barrels  with  arrangement 
for  continual  drip  (a  spigot,  cock,  or  si- 
phon) would  be  convenient  for  large  api- 
aries such  you  have  in  America.  The  barrel 
should  stand  on  a  foundation  1^/^  or  2  feet 
high.  The  drip  should  fall  on  a  slanting 
board  with  rills,  or  be  covered  with  gunny 
sack,  etc.  When  bees  have  young  brood 
they  need  much  water.  A  large  force  of 
bees  is  needed  in  the  apiary  to  carry  water. 
In  early  spring  the  weather  often  changes 
suddenly,  and  many  water-carriers  cannot 
return  if  they  have  to  go  a  considerable 
distance.  We  often  hav*  very  bad  weather 
for  several  days  in  succession.  It  is  not 
only  the  loss  when  bees  are  more  valuable 
than  at  any  other  time,  but  the  extra  work 
saved  to  the  bees  would  pay  for  the  trouble 
of  providing  water  in  one  or  more  places 
in  the  apiary.  Warm  water  at  about  70 
degrees  to  80  degrees  Fahrenheit  is  recom- 
mended. A  beekeeper  can  readily  make  an 
arrangement  for  warming  it.  A  kerosene- 
lamp  will  supply  the  heat  very  cheaply. 

OBSERVATION  STATIONS. 

In  many  of  the  provinces  observation 
stations  have  been  established.  A  hive  on 
scales  is  weighed  once  or  twice  daily  during 
a  part  of  the  year.  The  number  of  days 
and  hours  during  which  the  bees  fly,  pre- 
vailing winds,  the  amount  of  rainfall,  etc., 
are  noted.  These  observations  are  sent 
monthly  to  the  chief  of  observers,  who 
tabulates  the  results  and  publishes  them 
with  comments.  Bavaria  has  31  such  vol- 
unteer observers  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  Switzerland  has  39  such  stations. 
The  chief,  Mr.  Juestrich,  in  his  annual  re- 
port in  the  Schw.  Bztg,,  states  that  the  39 
stations  have  52  hives  on  scales,  44  of  these 
having  their  frames  in  an  upright  position, 
and  eight  in  the  same  way  that  you  have 
yours.  The  top-bar  is  longer  than  Ihe  end. 
The  average  monthly  consumption  for  colo- 
nies shown  was — 

November,  710  gr.,  or  1  6-10  lbs. 

December,  688  gr.,  or  1%  lbs. 

January,  794  gr.,  or  1%  lbs. 

The  average  consumption  for  ten  years 
was — 

November,  741  gr. 

December,  888  gr. 

January,  956  gr. 

In  Bavaria  the  average  given  for  1911 
was — 

November,  595  gr. 

December,  446  gr. 

In  1913, 

November,  371  gr. 
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December,  621  gr. 

In  April  the  brood  was  measured  in  14 
colonies,  showing  an  average  of  34  dm.,  or 
about  544  square  inches  per  colony. 

SMOKERS. 

We  have  a  smoker  with  a  clock  and  a  fan 
that  will  blow  smoke  for  about  ten  minutes. 
It  can  be  made  to  smoke  just  a  little  or  stop 
entirely,  depending  on  the  tension  of  the 
brake,  which  can  be  readily  adjusted  as 
wanted.  I  expect  to  use  one  this  summer. 
I  have  been  using  a  smoke-blower  which  is 
held  in  the  mouth,  leaving  the  hands  free. 


We  have  a  water-pipe  also.  It  is  an 
atomizer,  neat  in  appearance,  and  held  in 
the  mouth.  By  blowing  instead  of  squeez- 
ing a  rubber  bulb,  it  makes  a  fine  spray  of 
water.  I  have  not  used  one,  but  have  read 
the  praises  of  others.  Whether  it  is  because 
it  is  cheaply  operated  only,  or  because  it 
subdues  the  bees,  I  can  not  say. 

A  regular  brier  tobacco-pipe  made  espe- 
cially for  the  use  of  beekeepers  is  extensive- 
ly used.  For  one  that  is  a  tobacco-user  it  if 
quite  convenient,  and  will  do  very  well  for 
an  hour  or  two. 

Markt  Oberdorf,  Bavaria,  Germany. 


SOME  DIFHCULTY  IN   OVERCOMING   PREJUDICE    IN    REGARD   TO 

SWEET  CLOVER 


BY  WILLIAM  BEUCUS 


Several  years  ago  I  brought  from  Madi- 
son, where  sweet  clover  grows  along  the 
roadsides,  a  quantity 
of  sweet-clover  seed. 
Part  of  the  seed  was 
planted  in  some  soil 
which  I  had  shipped 
for  inoculation,  and 
the  remainder  of  the 
seed  was  scattered 
about  the  yard.  The 
plants  which  grew  in 
the  box  of  soil  I  trans- 
planted when  they 
were  a  few  inches  tall, 
and  these  in  every  case 
flourished  until  it  was 
necessary  to  lengthen 
my  reach  with  a  stick, 
as  shown  in  the  photo- 
graph, in  order  to 
touch  the  tips. 

In  the  fall  of  1909  a 
new  road  was  opened 
to  the  south  of  our 
property ;  and  when  it 
was  finished,  I  scatter- 
ed upon  it  some  sweet- 
clover  seed.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  1910,  was 
the  driest  on  record 
for  this  part  of  the 
country.  The  hay  crop 
was  a  complete  failure, 
and  many  farmers  sold 
almost  all  of  their  cat- 
tle to  avoid  the  ex- 
pense of  keeping  them 
over  winter;  and  yet 
during  all  of  this  time, 
when  timolliy  and  al- 


sike  and  red  clover  were  drying  up,  the 
sweet  clover  I  had  planted  along  the  road 


An  pxoeptionallv  rank  growth  of  sweet  oloYer  on  Wm.  Beueus*  firm, 
Cadbtt,  Wisconsiu. 
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turned  to  me,  and  re- 
distributed, but  with- 
out results.  The  farm- 
ers thought,  and  still 
think,  that  that  book- 
let is  issued  by  a  firm 
interested    in    honey, 
and,  knowing  that  the 
sweet  clover  is  a  good 
honey-plant,  have  con- 
cluded that  the  Root 
Co.  has  an  ax  to  grind. 
A  year  or  so  ago  I 
secured  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  Department 
of  Agriculture  a  copy 
of     the     bulletin     on 
sweet   clover,  and  let 
several    farmers   read 
it.     One   farmer  who 
had  read  "  The  Truth 
about  Sweet   Clover," 
without  being  impress- 
ed, asked  me  for  seed 
as  soon  as  he  had  read 
the     bulletin     above 
mentioned.    He  has  now  tried  it  for  pigs, 
and  recommends  it  to  others.    But  it  is  still 
impossible  to  find  any  one  who  will  raise 
even  a  small  patch  of  hay.    Some  say  the 
stems  are  too  coarse,  others  that  the  hay  can 
not  be  properly  cured,  although  they  have 
never  tried  it.     One  farmer  is  inclined  to 
look  favorably  upon  sweet  clover  for  the 
silo,  but  on  this  point  I  could  give  no  in- 
formation.   Above  all,  there  is  still  a  great 


Roots  of  sweet  clover.    Note  the  **f  at"  fleshy  roots,  also  the  nodules  in  clusters, 

was  growing  vigorously.  In  September  it 
had  reached  a  height  of  four  feet,  and  the 
stems  were  as  fine  as  alfalfa,  as,  indeed, 
they  always  are  the  first  year.  One  natu- 
rally would  have  thought  that  the  farmers 
would  have  noticed  the  contrast,  and  have 
given  the  sweet  clover  a  trial ;  and  yet,  even 
though  I  called  their  attention  to  the  matter 
at  the  time,  and  also  later,  no  one  was  wise 
enough  to  experiment  with  this  great  leg- 
ume. 

I  have  called  atten- 
tion to  the  matter 
many  times  since,  and 
have  offered  seed  free 
to  all  who  would  give 
it  a  trial.  So  far  not 
one  farmer  has  shown 
an  inclination  to  in- 
vestigate the  value  of 
sweet  clover  for  hay, 
although  three  have 
given  it  a  test  for  pigs, 
and  recommend 
it  highly. 

During  all  this  time 
I  had  put  in  the  hands 
of  the  farmers  articles 
from  farm  papers, 
showing  up  the  value 
of  sweet  clover ;  copies 
of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.'s 
booklet,  "The  Truth 
about   Sweet  Clover," 

were     distributed,     re-  a  close  view  of  nitrogen-bearing  nodules  in  clusters  on  roots  of  sweet  clover. 
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deal  of  fear  of  sweet  clover  as  a  noxious 
weed  comparable  with  quack  grass  and 
Canada  thistle.  In  Northrup  King  &  Co.'s 
catalog  for  1914,  sweet  clover  is  called 
"alfalfa's  twin  sister;"  but  at  the -very 
ending  of  the  praise  and  recommendation 
of  this  plant  occur  these  two  significant 
sentences :  "  We  suggest  that  you  do  not  let 


it  go  to  seed.  It  can  then  be  controlled  at 
all  times."  Thus  if  any  good  were  done  by 
what  had  preceded,  at  the  very  close  it  was 
all  undone.  If  sweet  clover  possesses  so 
many  good  qualities,  why  be  afraid  to  let  it 
go  to  seedt 
Cadott,  Wis. 


PAINTED  HIVES  NOT  BAD  FOR  GEORGIA  BEES 


BY  L.  W.  CBOVATT 


At  the  risk  of  being  "  harpooned  "  by  Dr. 
C.  C.  Miller,  and  being  pronounced  a  com- 
mon nuisance  by  the  editor,  I  want  to  take 
another  shot  at  this  question  of  painted  or 
un  painted  hives. 

Dr.  Miller,  in  Stray  Straws,  p.  85,  Feb. 
1,  admits  that  advocates  of  un  painted  hives 
"  agree  that  paint  is  good  for  the  hive,  but 
they  think  it  isn't  good  for  the  bees." 

Well,  now,  doctor,  let  us  see.  Admitting 
that  I  know  nothing  of  climate  and  general 
conditions  of  your  locality,  I  am  discussing 
the  question  from  a  southeastern  viewpoint. 
As  it  happened,  I  last  year  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  study  of  this  same  ques- 
tion— the  painted  and  the  unpainted  hive — 
in  my  own  yard,  and  I  can  say  with  empha- 
sis that  there  wasn't  the  least  apparent  dif- 
ference in  the  relative  strength,  conduct,  or 
storing  ability  of  the  bees  in  the  painted 
hives  and  those  which  were  unpainted. 

This,  then,  would  seemingly  be  reassuring 
to  the  Southern  beekeeper.  The  insects  in 
the  unpainted  hive  were  in  no  way  different 
from  the  bees  that  were  housed  in  hives 
resplendent  with  white  paint.  They  most 
assuredly  were  not  enjoying  any  advantages 
derived  from  an  unpainted  hive;  were  no 
more  energetic ;  did  not  store  any  more  sur- 
plus than  the  "  fellows  in  the  painted 
houses,"  and,  so  far  as  wintering  is  con- 
cerned, seem  to  be  no  better  and  no  worse 
off  than  the  other  colonies  in  my  yard,  and 
we  had  a  severe  snowstorm  here  on  Feb.  25 
— the  firet  since  1899.  So  far  as  I  could  see, 
the  health  of  the  bees  in  both  the  painted 
and  unpainted  hives  was  about  the  same,  so 
the  theory  advanced  is  incorrect — here. 

But,  doctor  (and  I  submit  this  as  a  big 
but),  you  should  have  seen  the  condition  of 
those  unpainted  hives.  Here,  you  know, 
we  have  a  damp  climate,  taking  it  as  a 
general  thing.  The  sun  shines  hot,  and  wood 
exposed  soon  begins  to  decay.  The  un- 
painted hive-bodies  had  split ;  "  shakes,"  as 
the  lumbermen  call  the  odd-appearing 
breaks  from  exposure,  were  so  thick  all  over 
the  outer  surface  that  there  wasn't  a  space 
of  half  an  inch  free  and  unblemished;  and 


the  water,  getting  into  these  scarred  places, 
had  already  begun  the  work  of  decay  on  the 
hives.  They  had  turned  black,  and  were  a 
sight  to  see.  They  had  been  in  use  for  one 
season.  Painted  hives  to  the  number  of  150 
were  in  the  same  yard,  and  showed  no  great 
wear  and  tear  after  several  years'  exposure. 

Now,  considering  the  advance  in  lumber, 
which,  of  course,  causes  a  corresponding 
increase  in  hive  quotations,  don't  you  think 
it  would  be  prudent  to  paint,  when  by 
painting  we  may  lengthen  the  life  of  tfa^ 
hivet  Would  it  not  decrease,  or  at  least 
keep  down,  operating  costs  for  the  apiarist  ? 
Would  it  not  be,  let  us  say,  "  good  business 
judgment  "  to  paint,  if  by  painting  we  may 
cut  down  our  supply  costs f  I  confess  that 
I  may,  perhaps,  be  mercenary  to  a  certain 
degree;  but  this  thing  of  allowing  the 
weather  to  rot  and  destroy  the  hives  is  some- 
thing which  does  not  appeal  to  me,  at  least ; 
and  it  is  an  established  fact  that  practically 
99  per  cent  of  the  beekeepers  in  this  region 
insist  upon  painting,  and  I  assure  yon  that 
they  do  have  rousing  colonies. 

As  a  strenuous  advocate  of  paint  I  also 
want  to  go  on  record  as  being  a  champion 
of  the  metal  roof -cover.  This  is  the  cover 
for  this  region,  for  the  excelsior,  gable,  and 
other  devices  heretofore  given  to  the  public 
by  the  A.  I.  Root  Co.  have  been  unable  to 
withstand  the  climate  and  checking,  soon 
replaced  by  gaping  breaks;  and,  inciden- 
tally, rotting  brood-frame  top-bars  may  all 
now  be  avoided  by  using  the  metal  roof- 
cover.  Assuredly  I  paint  the  cover  too — 
from  the  under  side  of  the  telescope  to  the 
last  fraction  of  an  inch  of  the  metal  cover. 

The  question  of  paint  may  be  another  of 
those  matters  covered  by  the  expression 
"  territory  or  locality,"  but  you  would  have 
to  talk  with  a  mighty  convincing  and  load 
voice  to  make  any  one  in  this  section  qoit 
painting  hives.  I  honestly  believe  that  paint 
does  not  interfere  with  the  inmates  of  the 
hive  "in  this  locality,"  nor  is  it  prudent  to 
be  sparing  with  the  paint-pot  and  brash. 

Savannah,  Ga. 
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THE  WHITE  ASTER  IN  KENTUCKY 


BY  JAMES  S.  JOHNSON 


In  the  mountains  of  Kentucky  we  have 
two  distinct  honey-flows.  The  white  flow 
begins  with  fruit-bloom,  and  lasts  until  the 
middle  of  July  and  closes  with  the  sour- 
wood  flow.  We  may  then  have  a  dearth, 
owing  to  weather  conditions.  If  it  is  rainy 
weather  bees  store  no  surplus  until  about 
September  10,  when  asters  come  in  bloom, 
lasting  until  the  last  of  October. 

It  should  be  the  object  of  beekeepers  to 
see  that  all  colonies  are  kept  populous  by 
stimulative  feeding,  or  by  leaving  enough 
white  honey  on  the  hives  to  keep  up  brood- 
rearing.  Last  year  I  looked  after  my  hives 
to  see  that  all  queens  were  kept  busy  laying, 
and  tried  to  have  all  brood-frames  full  of 
sealed  or  hatching  brood  by  September  1. 
Every  thing  worked  just  as  I  planned. 
Every  colony  was  rousing  strong  in  bees 
and  lots  of  brood  and  ^gs. 

The  flow  began  flve  days  later  than  in  the 
four  preceding  years,  owing  to  the  dry  sea- 
son, which  made  the  plants  a  few  days  late. 
Bees  do  not  store  much  honey  from  this 
plant  until  the  flelds  get  as  white  iA  snow. 
My  hive  on  scales  showed  the  heaviest  gain 


October  2,  3,  4,  5.  The  exact  gain  was  25 
lbs.  for  the  four  days.  The  whole  gain  per 
hive  from  Sept.  15  until  the  last  of  October 
was  67  lbs.,  taking  the  hive  on  scales  for  a 
unit.  The  48  colonies  in  my  yard  stored 
3000  lbs.  of  the  golden  goods.  I  harvested 
about  1500  lbs.  of  surplus. 

Some  brood-frames  which  I  weighed  aver- 
aged 5  lbs.  each,  making  40  lbs.  to  the 
brood-chamber  of  8  frames.  This  shows 
that  all  colonies  stored  about  the  same 
amount. 

There  were  about  95  acres  of  white  aster 
within  reach  of  my  bees. 

Picture  No.  1  was  taken  in  my  apple- 
orchard,  showing  the  plants  just  as  the 
flowers  began  to  open  September  17.  This 
land  was  cultivated  in  corn  in  1911.  The 
majority  of  the  plants  came  up  in  the  fall 
of  1912.  Last  year  it  bloomed  some,  and 
this  year  it  gave  a  full  crop  of  bloom.  This 
plant  follows  cultivation.  To  get  a  full  crop 
a  piece  of  land  should  lie  at  least  two  years 
after  being  plowed.  It  blooms  the  heaviest 
the  second  year  after  cultivation. 

I  tried  saving  some  seed.  The  plants  were 
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James  S.  Johnson  in  his  apiaryi  Langnau,  Ky. 


cut  just  as  the  seed  ripened,  before  it  let 
loose  from  the  plant.  The  hay  was  then 
hauled  to  the  barn  to  be  thrashed  out  later. 
An  average  plant  has  about  1000  seed-re- 
ceptaclos,  with  about  40  seeds  each,  making 
40,000  seeds  to  the  average  plant.  The  seeds 
are  attached  to  a  downy  substance  which 
carries  them  in  the  wind  to  adjacent  lands 
where  they  lie  in  the  ground  until  the  fol- 
lowing fall  when  they  come  up  and  bloom 
the  next  year.  Last  June,  when  transplant- 
ing some  strawberry-plants  I  found  the 
young  aster  plants  just  large  enough  to  tell 
what  they  were.  They  will  grow  some  all 
through  winter,  and  make  good  for  the  next 
year.  This  plant  grows  in  out-of-the-way 
places  also,  and  around  fence-corners, 
stones,  and  trees,  or  any  place  where  a  plant 


can  get  hold.  It  may  be  seen  in  the  bottom 
lands  and  up  mountain  sides  as  far  as  culti- 
vation extends. 

Picture  No.  2  is  a  view  of  part  of  my 
apiary,  taken  Oct.  17,  showing  a  brood- 
frame  as  the  honey  was  being  sealed.  This 
frame  came  froln  a  nucleus  formed  with 
three  frames  August  1.  It  stored  40  lbs.  of 
the  yellow  goods  for  winter.  It  has  a  fine 
young  queen,  and  her  bees  are  hustlers. 
This  nucleus  was  made  of  two  frames  of 
brood  and  one  of  honey.  The  frame  of  hon- 
ey was  placed  third  from  the  hive  wall. 
Five  frames  of  full  sheets  of  foundation 
and  about  half  a  gallon  of  bees  and  a  ripe 
cell  were  added.  Back  of  me  and  to  my 
right  is  the  hive  on  scales. 

Langnau,  Ky. 


QUEENS,  UKE  HENS,  SHOULD  NOT  BE  KEPT  OVER  TWO  YEARS 


BY  A.  C.  GILBERT 


The  great  loss,  especially  to  beekeepers 
who  keep  less  than  75  colonies  of  bees  in 
one  apiary  by  tolerating  queens  that  are 
three  years  old  and  over,  I  think  is  greatly 
underestimated  by  some.  It  is  no  great  task 
to  save  enough  choice  queens  to  requeen 


half  of  the  colonies  in  an  apiary  each  year, 
and  at  the  present  time  there  are  plenty  of 
queen-breeders  who  can  be  depended  on  to 
furnish  superior  queens.  When  the  time 
comes  to  super  the  colonics,  the  rousing  big 
ones  will  be  found  to  be  headed  by  a  young 
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queen  every  time.  Since  practicing  intro- 
ducing young  queens  in  half  of  the  colonies 
each  season,  we  have  very  few  but  are  ready 
for  the  supers  when  clover  begins  to  yield. 
When  we  let  them  all  have  their  own  way  a 
good  many  colonies  amount  to  next  to  noth- 
ing for  surplus,  which  is  certainly  a  great 
lo^.  Suppose  the  apiarist  had  purchased 
queens  at  one  dollar  each  for  such  colonies 
the  year  previous,  the  differences  in  yield 
might  have  been  100  lbs.  per  colony.  The 
above  has  been  verified  in  our  apiary. 

The  first  Italian  queen  that  we  introduced 
in  our  apiary  of  black  bees  was  purchased 
of  A.  I.  Root,  I  think,  32  years  ago;  and 
how  anxiously  I  watched  for  the  first  young 
Italian  bees  to  fiy!    What  a  contrast  they 


presented  to  the  blacks  I  The  bees  from  that 
queen  filled  a  super  of  choice  honey  from 
the  second  crop  of  clovers,  besides  a  great 
plenty  to  winter  on.  I  think  queens  might 
be  compared  to  hens  as  to  laying,  as  a  hen 
after  the  first  year  lays  fewer  eggs  each 
succeeding  year.  It  is  just  as  unprofitable 
to  keep  a  hen  over  two  years  as  a  queen. 
Then,  again,  the  condition  of  the  brood- 
chamber  of  a  prolific  queen  is  such  as  to 
keep  the  queen  busy  occupying  the  cells,  as 
the  hundreds  of  young  bees  are  vacating 
them,  which  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  con- 
gestion in  the  brood-chamber,  and  causing 
more  work  in  the  supers,  and  more  capac- 
ity, all  of  which  lessens  swarming. 
Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


THE    CONTROL  OF  SWARMING  AT  OUT-APIARIES    RUN    FOR    EX- 
TRACTED HONEY 


BY  B.  F.  HOLTEBMANN 


The  article  on  the  above  subject  by  J.  L. 
Byer,  page  337,  May  1,  which  has  very 
many  excellent  points,  impels  rae  to  say 
something  more  upon  the  same  subject.  It 
does  not  require  much  of  a  confession  on 
Mr.  Byer*s  part  to  admit  that  he  cannot 
prevent  swarming  "with  all  kinds  of  hives." 
The  hive,  its  size  and  construction,  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  swarming  impulse. 
With  an  eight-frame  Langstroth  hive  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  control  swarming 
unless  with  much  extra  manipulation;  in 
fact,  the  hive  has  to  become  a  divisible- 
brood-chamber  hive,  part  of  the  brood  in 
one  story  and  a  part  in  another,  with  the 
consequent  necessity  of  looking  up  the 
queen-cells  in  the  upper  story,  for  the  risk 
of  hatching  queen-cells  is  too  great  to  aUow 
a  man  of  common  sense  to  take  for  granted 
there  are  none  there.  Others  things  being 
equal,  the  smaUer  the  hive  the  greater  the 
danger  of  swarming. 

THE  ENTRANCJE. 

Then  the  entrance  to  the  hive  may  influ- 
ence swarming.  In  going  through  the  coun- 
try I  have  often  noticed  that  the  entrances 
are  about  4  inches  wide  and  the  usual  depth, 
with  the  bees  clustered  there  idle.  Whyt 
Either  because  the  day  is  hot,  and  there  is 
not  sufficient  ventilation  to  enable  the  bees 
to  remain  inside,  or  because  there  is  not 
sufficient  storage  room.  Such  entrances  were 
conuBon  thirty  years  ago,  but  they  are 
neither  conmion  nor  proper  to-day. 

All  through  the  surplus-honey  flow  my 
hives  have  an  entrance  IVs  inches  deep,  the 
full  width  of  the  hive.  With  a  hive  of  this 
kind,  and  with  ample  super  room,  if  Mr. 


Byer  can  teach  me  how  "  one  soon  gets  to 
know  from  external  conditions,  by  the  prog- 
ress being  made  in  supers,  and  in  various 
other  ways,  how  to  diagnose  pretty  well 
without  tearing  into  the  center  of  the  brood- 
nest  at  every  visit,"  I  will  confess  I  cannot. 
I  am  running  about  800  colonies  this  sea- 
son; and  although  I  am  supposed  to  be  a 
man  who  grasps  details  in  business,  and  is 
the  bane  of  the  employee  who  does  not,  yet 
I  confess  that,  with  all  those  bees,  except  in 
isolated  cases,  individuality  in  colonies  is 
lost;  and  from  week  to  week  to  compare 
progress  in  storing  is  almost  entirely  lost, 
unless  after  the  first  cells  have  been  broken. 
I  doubt  its  practicability  in  any  case  unless 
at  the  last  of  the  probable  flow.  I  give 
enough  room  for  storage  to  cover  any  possi- 
bility in  the  direction  of  a  flow,  yet  the 
quantity  of  empty  space  in  a  hive  varies  too 
much  to  make  the  comparison  of  remaining 
space  a  safe  guide. 

A  well-managed  colony  with  proper  en- 
trance and  proper  surplus  room  does  not 
show  by  "lying  out"  that  it  is  going  to 
swarm,  and  this  is  particularly  and  most 
emphatically  true  of  Carniolan  bees. 

Every  week  we  look  through  every  colony 
for  queen-cells;  and  again  and  again,  in  a 
twelve-frame  brood-chamber,  after  looking 
through  ten  out  of  twelve  combs,  and  taking 
it  for  granted  that  there  are  no  cells  in  the 
remainder,  we  have  been  mistaken;  so  my 
instruction  to  students  is,  "examine  every 
comb."  And  after  all  that  is  done  we  have 
dozens  of  times  found  a  queen-cell  in  the 
upper  story  at  the  bottom  of  a  comb  of  solid 
honey — the   cell  just   above  the  queen-ex- 
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eluder,  clearly  indicating'  that  the  bees  tar- 
ried an  egg  up  there  to  occupy  a  cell.  No, 
in  all  my  journeyings  and  reading  I  have 
found  no  one  to  tell  me  to  my  satisfaction 
any  way  to  tell  if  a  colony  has  the  swarm- 
ing impulse  unless  the  brood-combs  are  ex- 
amined carefully.  I  can  tell  some  colonies, 
but  they  are  not  kept  and  looked  after  as 
mine  are. 

GrVING  ROOM  IN  TIME. 

Then,  as  Mr.  Byer  says,  the  bees  must  be 
given  surplus  room  in  time;  and  it  must  be 
largely,  at  least,  drawn  comb.  The  critical 
period  is  when  the  colony  has  a  nearly  full 
brood-chamber,  and  before  it  enters  (or,  let 
me  say,  accepts)  the  super  as  a  part  of  the 
hive;  and  let  me  say  to  the  inexperienced,  a 
comb-cell  is  full,  so  far  as  room  is  concern- 
ed, as  soon  as  the  queen  deposits  an  egg  in 
it. 

SHADE. 

Many  good  beekeepers  are  opposed  to 
shade  for  the  hive.  Let  me  say  unmistak- 
ably that,  in  my  estimation,  and  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  bees,  the  statement  that  the 
sun  shining  on  a  hive  in  summer  brings  the 
bees  out  earlier  in  the  morning  is  absurd. 
It  may  have  that  effect  early  in  the  season 
when  the  leaves  are  not  on  the  trees ;  but  i'l 
summer,  after  warm  nights,  this  is  an  ab- 
surdity; in  fact,  I  have  seen  bees  at  work 
long  before  sunrise,  and  I  have  heard  them 


at  work  from  my  bedroom  window  when 
scarcely  daylight.  But  shade  after  the  leaves 
come  out  on  the  apple-trees  distinctly  tends 
to  non-swarming.  I  know  one  must  be 
careful  about  accepting  apparent  results 
from  isolated  cases;  but  after  over  thirty 
years  of  extensive  experience  with  bees  I 
know  shade  tends  to  decrease  the  swarming 
impulse. 

CONCLUSION. 

Liike  Mr.  Byer,  I  know  of  no  absolute 
way  of  preventing  swarming  in  the  locali- 
ties in  which  I  have  kept  bees.  There  have 
been  seasons  where  it  would  not  have  paid 
me  to  go  through  colonies  every  week  to 
look  for  the  swarming  impulse;  but  I  have 
to  go  through  them  once  a  week  just  the 
same,  for  I  did  not  know  this  until  after- 
ward. To  lose  a  swarm  early  in  a  good 
honey-flow  means  the  loss  of  the  season's 
profits  from  that  colony.  Then,  too,  in  roy 
estimation  a  colony  requires  looking  through 
about  once  a  week  to  see  that  matters  are 
progressing  right  in  every  way.  As  long  as 
we  do  this,  foul  brood  is  not  likely  to  get  a 
very  serious  start  in  an  apiary.  A  colony 
will  not  die  out  from  queenlessness,  and 
other  evils  can  be  prevented,  provided  the 
examiner  is  awake  and  his  mind  is  on  what 
he  is  doing.  In  this  phase  of  the  work  a 
good  rule  is  not  merely  to  think  every  thing 
is  right,  but  to  know  it  is  so, 

Brantford,  Canada. 


AN  EXPERIENCE  IN  WORKING  BEES  ON  SHARES 

BY  LB  EOT  LINCOLN. 


Early  last  spring,  wishing  to  make  up  for 
a  heavy  winter  loss,  I  advertised  that  I 
would  work  bees  on  shares.  A  beekeeper 
four  miles  distant  requested  me  to  call.  The 
day  was  quite  cold,  so  I  didn't  open  any  of 
the  hives.  In  answer  to  my  query  if  the 
bees  were  in  movable-frame  hives  he  said 
that  all  of  them  were  but  five.  That  satis- 
fied me,  so  we  made  an  agreement  to  the 
effect  that,  when  those  five  swarmed,  and  if 
any  of  the  others  should  happen  to  cast  a 
swarm,  he  was  to  hive  them  at  the  rate  of  50 
cts.  per  swarm,  and,  if  possible  to  notifj' 
me  in  time,  he  was  to  do  so. 

On  a  nice  warm  day  early  in  April  I 
thought  I  would  look  the  bees  over  to  see 
how  they  were  fixed  for  stores,  etc.  I  took 
the  cover  off  the  first  hive,  and,  whew !  mov- 
able frames  t  Well,  they  were  movable  all 
right,  but  one  had  to  take  the  whole  hive 
to  move  them.  The  second,  third,  fourth, 
and  so  on  all  through  the  apiary  were  just 
the  same — combs  built  just  as  bees  delight 


in  building  them  —  crosswise,  lengthwise, 
and  every  wise. 

I  called  Mr.  B.,  and  he  explained  that  the 
frames  were  movable,  because  he  put  them 
in  one  by  one.  No,  he  didn't  use  founda- 
tion. What  was  the  use  when  the  bees 
could  build  oomb  without  f  His  father  al- 
ways kept  bees,  and  never  used  a  bit  of 
foundation.  I  saw  that  I  had  gotten  a 
"  pig  in  a  poke,"  and  went  home  to  think  it 
over.  On  the  way  I  had  visions  of  streams 
of  fifty-cent  pieces  leaving  my  pockets  for 
those  of  Mr.  B. 

That  evening  I  hit  on  a  plan  which  I 
thought  would  hold  back  some  of  those 
coins  and  still  give  me  a  crop  of  honey. 
Early  the  next  morning  I  again  visited  the 
yard  and  picked  out  the  two  strongest  oc^o- 
nies  and  placed  them  side  by  side.  The  two 
next  strongest  .were  placed  side  by  side 
about  six  feet  from  the  first  two,  and  so  on 
throughout  the  apiary.  Of  course,  this 
shifting  caused  some  confusion  among  the 
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bees;  but  on  again  visiting  them  a  week 
later  I  could  see  no  decrease  in  the  relative 
strength  of  the  groups. 

As  soon  as  possible  I  raised  a  bunch  of 
queens  in  the  home  yard;  and  when  Mr. 
B.'s  two  strongest  colonies  showed  signs  of 
swarming  I  removed  them  to  the  other  end 
of  the  apiary.  On  the  old  stand  I  placed  a 
ten-frame  hive  with  one  frame  of  brood 
and  nine  of  foundation,  and  a  caged  queen. 
On  top  I  put  two  full-depth  extracting- 
supers.  In  a  very  short  tinoie  that  hive  was 
as  populous  as  oould  be  desired.  The  queen 
was  liberated  and  had  three  frames  of  brood 
when  I  next  looked,  five  days  later.  It  was 
a  sight  for  sore  eyes  to  see  the  way.  those 
bees  were  storing  honey  in  the  supers. 
There  were  oombs  in  the  supers  and  foun- 
dation below.  The  queen  would  fill  a  frame 
with  eggs  as  soon  as  the  foundation  was 
drawn  out,  so  the  bees  had  to  put  the  honey 
in  the  supers.  I  followed  this  plan  with  the 
rest,  and  by  the  middle  of  June  I  had  23 
good  populous  swarms  working  in  the  su- 
pers. By  this  time  the  first  of  the  hives 
thus  treated  were  again  so  populous  that  I 
repeated  the  operation.  As  I  oould  make 
only  60  per  cent  increase  according  to  the 
contract,  this  could  be  done  with  only  five 
more.  The  rest  I  allowed  to  swarm,  and 
put  them  back.  Mr.  B.  did  this,  and  got 
only  eight  of  my  half-dollars.  I  received  a 
nice  crop  of  honey  and  had  14  good  strong 
colonies  at  the  end  of  the  season  as  my 
share. 

When  at  work  among  the  bees  Mr.  B. 
was  constantly  following  me  about.  He  did 
not  try  to  conceal  his  surprise  at  my  "  igno- 
rance "  of  certain  "  well-established  facts." 
For  instance,  when  I  started  to  clip  the 


queen  of  one  of  the  newly  formed  colonies 
Mr.  B.  almost  had  a  fit.  He  said  clipping 
meant  the  ruin  of  the  colony  because  the 
queen  would  not  be  permitted  to  take  her 
'^  daily  cleansing  fiight." 

At  another  time,  shortly  after  I  had  re- 
turned home  from  a  visit  to  the  yard,  he 
called  me  up  on  the  telephone  and  wanted 
to  know  if  I  could  come  down  the  next 
morning,  as  three  swarms  were  going  to 
issue.  I  asked  which  ones,  and  he  replied 
Nos.  12, 15,  and  22.  Looking  in  my  record- 
book  I  found  they  were  all  new  colonies. 
In  fact.  No.  22  had  but  five  frames  of 
brood.  I  told  him  there  must  be  some  mis- 
take; but  he  said  he  was  positive,  because 
he  had  seen  drones  flying  in  front  of  those 
hives  for  the  first  time,  and  surely  I  "  knew 
that  within  48  hours  from  the  time  the  first 
dtone  is  seen  flying  from  a  hive,  that  hive 
will  swarm."  I  confessed  my  "  ignorance," 
and  said  I  would  take  a  chance  on  their  not 
swarming,  and  Mr.  B.,  disgusted,  hung  up 
the  receiver.  Is  it  necessary  to  state  that 
Mr.  B.  never  saw  a  copy  of  Gleanings  nor 
any  other  be^paper  in  his  lifef  I  am  sure 
the  beekeeping  brethren  will  appreciate  this 
very  simple  method  of  determining(t)  when 
a  colony  is  going  to  swarm. 

Worcester,  N.  Y. 

[Your  plan  is  all  right,  except  that  in 
some  cases  it  may  result  in  the  killing  of 
queens  by  reason  of  confusion  resulting 
from  the  transposing  of  the  colonies.  But 
this  will  rarely  occur  when  the  bees  are 
busy  in  the  fields  or  are  preparing  to  swarm. 
Ordinarily  we  should  say  the  plan  would  be 
workable. — ^E  d.  ] 


SHOOTING  DOWN  SWARMS 


BY  ALFRED  CABLING 


Some  time  ago  the  editor  said  that  the 
man  who  could  show  how  to  take  a  swarm 
out  of  a  high  tree  without  climbing  it  de- 
served a  gold  medal,  or  words  to  that  effect. 
Now,  as  I  have  not  seen  any  one  claiming 
the  medal  I  will  try  to  get  it. 

My  yard  is  located  in  a  narrow  canyon 
with  tall  live-oaks  on  the  hillsides.  Some 
swarms  will  fly  high,  and  cluster  away  out 
on  the  swaying  branches  where  climbing 
would  be  out  of  the  question.  I  spread  a 
large  canvas  on  the  ground  directly  under 
the  swarm,  and  put  a  bucket  of  water  with 
a  big  brush  handy.  I  then  take  my  44  Win- 
chester and  shoot  off  the  limb  that  supports 
the  cluster.    When  it  comes  tumbling  down 


on  the  canvas  I  take  the  brush  and  give  the 
bees  a  good  sprinkling  with  water.  Then 
with  a  dustpan  I  shovel  part  of  them  into 
the  hive,  and  the  rest  will  scamper  in  like 
a  flock  of  wet  sheep.  When  water  is  not 
handy  I  roll  up  the  canvas  and  dump  them 
into  the  hive  and  put  the  canvas  over  like  a 
tent. 

On  days  when  the  mercury  is  trying  to 
crawl  out  at  the  top  of  the  tube  the  bees  are 
likely  to  scatter  in  the  air  as  the  limb  breaks 
off;  but  they  will  nearly  always  settle  a 
little  lower  down,  and  then  I  repeat  the 
operation  till  they  are  low  enough  to  be 
reached  by  a  30-foot  pole.  Again,  on  hot 
and  still  days  I  have  had  to  wait  tiU  the 
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sun  set  to  prevent  the  bees  from  scattering. 
It  gets  cool  here  as  soon  as  the  sun  sinks 
behind  the  mountains. 

After  the  swarm  has  been  shot  down 
once,  there  seems  to  be  no  danger  of  ab- 
sconding. When  the  foliage  is  so  thick  that 
the  branch  to  be  cut  off  can  not  be  seen  I 
take  the  shotgun,  loaded  with  coarse  shot, 
and  clear  out  all  the  rubbish  in  the  way. 
A  shotgun  loaded  with  coarse  shot  will,  in 
many  cases,  bring  down  the  cluster  without 
the  use  of  the  rifle.  After  the  brush  is 
cleared  out  so  I  can  see  the  limb  the  cluster 
bangs  on,  I  send  a  bullet  in  the  center  of  the 
limb,  then  shoot  on  each  side  of  the  first 
bullet  so  the  bullets  will  strike  about  two 
inches  apart  This  will  cut  very  large 
limbs. 

Once  in  a  while  a  swarm  will  cluster  in  a 
crotch  or  on  the  trunk  of  a  tall  tree.  I  then 
shoot  ooarse  shot  a  few  inches  above  the 
cluster.  Fragments  of  bark  and  the  powder 
smoke  will  invariably  make  them  move,  and 
I  keep  on  shooting  abovfr  them  until  they 
are  on  a  convenient  place  for  either  hi\dng 
or  cutting  the  limb  with  the  rifle.  I  remem- 
ber one  swarm  that  had  settled  very  high  on 
a  live-oak  tree.  When  I  commenced  to  clear 
off  the  branches  with  goose-shot  charges  the 
cluster  tumbled  down  to  the  next  limb  re- 
peatedly till  the  whole  tree  looked  like  a 
toboggan  slide.  If  the  limb  is  thick  it  wil) 
take  three  or  four  bullets  to  cut  it  off;  but 
generally  one  or  two  are  enough,  as  the 
weight  of  the  cluster  helps  very  much  in 
breaking  the  limb. 

My  bees  are  wild  ones  caught  in  the  hills 
They  seem  to  be  a  mixture  of  all  races. 


Only  a  few  are  black.  They  are  very  sav- 
age at  times.  I  have  had  a  handful  of  them 
meet  me  forty  rods  from  the  yard  and  sting 
furiously.  When  hiving  a  swarm  of  this 
disposition  during  a  hot  day  I  dump  the 
whole  swarm  that  has  been  shot  down  into  a 
big  bucket  partly  filled  with  water;  shake 
them  up  a  little;  dump  bees  and  water  in 
front  of  the  hive  on  an  extra  bottom-board, 
and  it  seems  to  take  both  the  fig^t  and  the 
wanderlust  out  of  them. 

Paso  Robles,  Cal. 

[The  only  objection  to  your  plan  is  that 
there  is  only  one  man  in  a  hundred  thou- 
sand who  is  enough  of  a  marksman  to  cut 
a  limb  with  a  rifle  bullet.  Some  years  ago  a 
taxidermist  friend  of  ours  desired  to  get  an 
oriole's  nest  overhanging  a  body  of  water. 
As  we  had  been  out  shooting  squirrels  we 
volunteered  the  suggestion  that  we  might 
cut  the  twig  that  Md  the  nest.  The  first 
shot  brought  it  down,  greatly  to  the  sur- 
prise of  ourself  and  the  taxidermist.  We 
then  tried  to  cut  off  other  Umbs  in  the  same 
way,  but  failed  every  time.  W»e  eondnded 
that  our  first  shot  was  bom  of  inspiration 
or  luck. 

Some  have  repK>rted  shooting  into  swarms 
with  a  shotgun,  but  in  most  cases  but  little 
has  been  accomplished,  and  the  result  has 
been  that  a  great  many  bees  have  been  kill- 
ed. We  have  been  "  inad  '*  enough  to  use  a 
shotgun  many  a  time;  for  there  is  nothing 
in  all  bee  culture  that  is  more  annoying 
than  for  a  fine  swarm  to  settle  upon  an  in- 
accessible spot  40  or  50  feet  above  ground, 
especially  when  you  are  busy  with  other 
work. — Ed.] 


DOES  BEEKEEPING  PAY  BETTER  THAN  FARMING? 


BY  DR.  C.  C.  MILLER 


An  Indiana  correspondent  writes: 
"  I  have  the  *  bee  fever '  bad,  and  would 
enjoy  beekeeping;  but  as  I  have  a  good 
chance  at  farming,  and  as  this  is  not  a  good 
country  for  bees,  I  am  afraid  to  give  up 
farming.  The  white  clover  sometimes  fails ; 
but  there  is  always  a  fall  flow.  If  ore  man 
gives  his  entire  time  to  bees  in  two  yards, 
from  100  to  150  in  each,  how  much  per 
colony  could  be  expected  one  year  with 
another?" 

The  easiest  way  to  answer  your  question 
would  be  to  say,  "  I  don't  know."  It  would 
be  the  truth  too.  Yet  to  so  many  the  same 
questions  are  occurring  that  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  talk  a  little  about  them.  One  rea- 
son that  no  clear-cut  definite  answer  can  be 
given  is  that  localities  differ  so  much.     It 


is  possible  to  find  a  locality  specially  adapt- 
ed for  some  line  of  farming,  but  with  little 
pasturage  for  bees.  In  such  a  place,  of 
course,  the  average  person  would  choose 
farming.  In  a  place  below  the  average  for 
farming  purposes,  yet  rich  in  bee  i>astur- 
age,  the  case  would  be  different. 

Of  still  greater  importance  is  the  differ- 
ence in  people.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
special  talents.  A  man  who  cannot  tell  one 
tune  from  another  is  not  likely  to  make  a 
brilliant  success  as  an  operatic  singer.  That 
almost  any  one  caii  make  a  living  at  farm- 
ing is  proven  by  the  many  who  do  make  a 
living  at  it.  Comparatively  few  are  making 
a  living  at  beekeeping,  from  which  it  would 
seem  not  so  very  unreasonable  to  conclude 
that  few  can  do  so. 
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Taking  your  questioiiy  '*  Does  beekeeping 
alone  pay  better  than  farming  f ''  it  may  be 
not  very  wide  of  the  mark  to  say  that  while 
out  of  an  average  bunch  of  a  hundred  men 
each  one  may  be  able  to  make  a  living  at 
farming,  some  a  very  poor  living,  and  others 
a  good  deal  more  than  a  living,  yet  not  more 
than  one  out  of  the  lot  could  make  a  living 
at  beekeeping  alone. 

The  important  question  for  you  to  decide 
is  whether  you  are  that  one  in  the  hundred. 
Perhaps  the  first  and  greatest  qualification 
for  the  business  is  a  great  and  abiding  love 
for  it.  Your  true  beekeeper  is  so  enamored 
of  the  business  that  he  would  rather  make  a 
bare  living  at  it  than  to  make  a  fortune  at 
farming.  And  that  very  fact  makes  it 
possible  that  he  may  make  more  money  as  a 
beekeeper  than  as  a  farmer. 

So  you  see  the  question  depends  upon 
what  you  are  yourself.  The  safe  way  for 
you  to  find  out  is  to  feel  your  way.  Don't 
be  in  a  hurry  about  burning  your  bridges 
behind  you,  but  hold  on  to  farming  until 
you  have  gradually  grown  into  beekeeping 
on  the  side  to  such  an  extent  that  you  can 
feel  safe  in  dropping  every  thing  else  with- 
out asking  advice  from  any  one  else  about 
it 

Your  question  as  to  what  may  be  expected 
from  two  yards,  each  containing  from  100 
to  150  colonies  each,  is  again  one  that  can 
not  be  answered  by  definite  figures  in  a  few 
words.  In  some  locations  150  colonies  in 
one  apiary  would  yield  no  surplus  whatever, 
for  the  field  would  yield  no  more  than  the 
bees  would  need  for  their  own  use.  Likely 
enough,  in  most  places  more  surplus  could 
be  obtained  from  100  colonies  than  from 
150. 

From  what  you  say  in  a  part  of  your 


Hi 

letter  that  is  not  printed,  you  are  evidently 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  last  year  from 
72  colonies,  spring  count,  I  averaged  a  little 
more  than  266  sections  per  colony.  But 
please  don't  understand  that  getting  266 
sections  per  colony  has  become  a  fixed  habit 
with  me.  So  far  as  I  know,  that's  the  world's 
record  for  as  many  as  72  colonies,  and  T 
reached  it  only  once  in  the  past  50  years. 
(Don't  make  the  mistake,  either,  of  calling 
it,  as  some  have  done,  266  pounds.  If  we 
call  12  sections  11  pounds,  it  will  be  about 
244  pounds.)  And  it's  not  very  likely  I'll 
reach  it  again  in  the  next  50  years.  1  am 
more  likely  to  have  years  of  dead  failure. 
In  some  locations  you  will  do  well  if  you 
average  30  pounds  of  comb  honey  per  colo- 
ny, or  45  of  extracted.  In  others  you  may 
get  twice  as  much. 

But  there's  something  else  to  be  figured 
in,  and  it  figures  big,  big.  It's  the  extra 
amount  beekeeping  puts  into  your  life, 
provided  there's  the  stuff  in  you  for  a  true 
beekeeper.  Compare  your  life  as  a  true 
beekeeper  with  the  life  of  a  man  who  stays 
cooped  up  in  a  city  office  and  accumulates 
his  thousands.  Living  close  to  nature  in 
the  pure  outdoor  air,  with  wholesome  exer- 
cise, your  span  of  life  is  likely  to  be  50  per 
cent  more  than  his.  Then  while  he  is  look- 
ing forward  to  the  day  when  he  can  retire 
from  business  and  enjoy  life — which  time 
he  mostly  never  reaches — ^you  are  having 
your  fun  right  along  with  your  work.  So 
far  as  I  am  capable  of  judging  in  such  a 
matter,  if  I  were  starting  over  again  I 
wouldn't  swap  my  beekeeper's  life  for  that 
of  John  D.  Rockefeller  amassing  his  mil- 
lions. 

Marengo,  111. 


SWARMS  FROM  DISEASED  COLONIES  NOT  RARE 

BY  E.  G.  CARR 
Deputy  to  the  State  Entomologist  in  Bee  Inspection 


Deputy  Stine  of  Ohio,  page  822,  Nov.  ]  5, 
1913,  mentions  the  occurrence  of  swarms 
from  colonies  affected  with  American  foul 
brood,  and  asks  whether  this  is  rare.  In 
New  Jersey  tins  frequently  occurs,  both  in 
the  case  of  American  and  European  foul 
brood,  and  it  is  evidently  the  only  reason 
bees  have  not  been  completely  wiped  out  in 
some  parts  of  the  State. 

Both  forms  of  foul  brood  in  this  locality 
affect  different  colonies  in  varying  degrees, 
perhaps  depending  on  the  vigor  of  the 
stock,  coupled  with  the  prosperity  of  the 
season. 

A  colony  only  slightly  affected  with  foul 


brood  before  the  swarming  season  will 
usually  cast  a  swarm  if  other  conditions  are 
favorable.  This  swarm,  hived  after  the  old 
plan,  in  an  empty  box  or  keg,  uses  up  its 
infected  honey  in  comb-building,  and  is 
likely  to  pass  that  season  healthy,  only  to  be 
infected  the  next  spring  hy  robbing  the 
parent  colony  which  has  by  this  time  be- 
come so  weakened  by  disease  as  to  become 
a  prey  to  robbers,  and  thus  the  cycle  is 
completed. 

THE  DANGER  IN  GIVINO  THE  BEES  TOO  MUCH 
CREDIT  AS  P0LLENIZER8. 

It  would  seem  that  we  as  beekeepers  are 
in  danger  of  defeating  our  plans  by  claim- 
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ing  more  for  the  bees  as  pollenizers  than 
the  facts  will  warrant — not  that  bees  are 
not  necessary  in  some  cases,  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  there  are  eases  and  seasons 
when  bees  are  absolutely  not  needed  to  in- 
sure good  crops  of  fruit;  but  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  foretell  the  seasons  when  the 
wild  pollenizers  will  be  scarce,  and  the 
weather  unfavorable  for  their  flight,  it  'u* 
necessary  to  keep  bees  as  an  insurance,  and 
this  should  be  dwelt  upon  when  presenting 
the  subject. 

In  regard  to  whether  bees  or  other  pollen- 
carriers  are  needed  to  insure  a  crop  of 
grapes,  page  82,  if  the  editor  will  stop  in 
some  greenhouse  where  grapes  are  grown 
under  glass,  and  ask  the  attendant  how  he 
secures  fertilization  of  the  blossoms,  he  will 


find  that  grape  pollen  floats  in  the  air,  as 
does  com  pollen,  and  no  carrier  except  the 
air  is  needed. 
New  Egypt,  N.  J. 

[It  is  true,  as  our  correspondent  says, 
that  bees  are  not  necessary  in  the  work  of 
pollinating  all  kinds  of  plants  or  shrubbery. 
He  is  also  probably  correct,  in  saying  that 
grapevines  are  very  largely  if  not  altogeth- 
er self -pollinating.  But  tWs  does  not  prove 
that  bees  will  not  be  of  considerable  assist- 
ance some  seasons.  On  the  other  hand,  evi- 
dence is  piling  up  more  and  more,  showing 
they  are  a  positive  necessity  in  pollinating 
fruit-trees  o^  all  kinds.  See  what  the  Repp 
Brothers  have  to  say  on  this  subject  in  the 
May  1st  issue. — Ed.] 


TWENTY  YEARS  AMONG  GRAPES 


BY  FRED  COLE 


I  have  made  many  observations  in  the 
Lake  Keuka  grape-belt,  where  there  are 
hundreds  of  acres  of  grapes  within  the 
flight  of  bees  from  a  yard.  As  to  whether 
bees  bite  the  skins  of  grapes  that  have  not 
been  previously  bitten  by  birds  or  some 
other  insect,  I  would  offer  as  an  argument 
that  they  do  not,  the  fact  that  the  Concord, 
which  has  the  tenderest  skin  of  any  grape 
of  which  I  have  any  knowledge,  but  which 
is  a  large  grape,  and  which  the  birds  do 
not  attempt  to  eat,  are  never  visited  by 
the  bees  except  when  the  grapes  become 
cracked  in  handling  during  picking,  while 
on  the  other  hand  the  Delaware,  which  is  a 
small  grape  that  the  birds  eat  more  or  less, 
but  which  contains  a  much  thicker  skin 
than  the  Concord,  is  visited  by  the  bees,  and 
they  may  be  found  eating  away  the  skin 


where  the  birds  have  injured  them.  I  could 
never  find  where  the  bees  eat  into  the  skins 
of  even  the  tenderest-skinned  varieties 
where  the  birds  had  not  first  been. 

In  regard  to  the  bee  as  an  agent  in  cross- 
poUenizing  the  grape,  I  would  say  that  in 
working  in  the  vineyards  while  they  are  in 
bloom  I  have  seldom  seen  a  bee  on  the 
blossoms — not  a  dozen  times  in  my  life,  J 
think,  and  I  have  been  in  vineyards  more 
or  less  for  twenty  years. 

There  are  quite  a  few  bees  kept  in  this 
section.  There  is  a  yard  of  about  80  colo- 
nies one  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  north 
of  me,  and  I  have  a  yard  myself  of  twenty 
colonies,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  vine- 
yards. 

Pulteney,  N.  Y. 


ANNUAL    MEETING  OF  THE  EASTERN    NEW  YORK  BEEKEEPERS' 

ASSOCIATION 


BY  S.  DAVENPORT,  SEC. 


The  sixth  annual  convention  of  the  East- 
ern New  York  Beekeepers'  Association  was 
held  Dec.  16, 1913,  at  the  City  Hall,  Albany, 
The  president,  W.  D.  Wright,  presided. 
There  was  a  much  larger  attendance  than  at 
the  annual  meeting  in  1912,  and  deep  inter- 
est was  manifested  throughout  both  sessions. 

Following  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of 
the  previous  meeting,  and  the  secretary's 
annual  report,  the  president  stated  that  the 
treasurer,  Mr.  A.  Kingman,  having  retired 
from  the  beekeeping  business,  had  sent  in 
his    resignation.       The    treasurer's    report 


showed  a  handsome  balance  in  the  treasury. 
The  president  delivered  his  annual  address, 
covering  a  review  of  the  season  for  honey 
production,  the  current  prices  of  honey  at 
retail  and  wholesale,  and  other  topics  of 
interest. 

The  secretary,  having  served  in  that  ca- 
pacity for  several  years,  expressed  a  desire 
to  be  relieved  from  the  office.  With  the 
retirement  from  office  of  the  treasurer  and 
the  secretary,  the  annual  election  of  the 
board  of  officers  stood  as  follows : 

President,  W.  D.  Wright,  Altamont;  1st 
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Vice-president,  S.Davenport,  Indian  Fields; 
2d  Vice-president,  C.  W.  Hays,  Brookview ; 
Secretary,  I.  V.  Labdell,  Troy;  Treasurer, 
I.  J.  Stringham,  New  York  City. 

Erl  A.  Bates,  M.  D.,  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Horticultural  Commission,  and  Na- 
tional President  of  the  Grand  International 
Council  of  the  United  States,  was  present 
at  the  afternoon  session,  and  was  introduced 
by  the  president.  Dr.  Bates  made  a  state- 
ment of  the  objects  of  the  Horticultural 
Conmiission,  of  the  necessity  for  it,  and  of 
establishing  a  home-building  for  horticul- 
turists and  beekeepers  at  the  State  fair- 
grounds at  Syracuse.  He  suggested  the 
sending  of  two  delegates  to  the  proposed 
horticultural  meeting  in  January,  to  be  held 
at  Albany,  to  consider  jointly  the  proposi- 
tion. 

The  president  was  authorized  to  appoint 
the  two  delegates  proposed.  By  a  later 
motion  the  president  was  elected  as  one  of 
the  delegates,  and  he  appointed  I.  V.  Labdell 
as  his  associate  delegate. 

The  convention  was  favored  with  the 
attendance  of  Prof.  Allen  Latham,  of  Nor- 
wich, Ct.,  who  was  introduced  by  the  pres- 
ident, and  addressed  the  meeting  on  self- 
ventilating  hives  and  honey-houses.  His 
address  was  interesting,  suggesting  many 
details  of  observation,  which  controverted 
some  popular  ideas  of  beekeepers. 

Dr.  G.  G.  Atwood,  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Department,  was  introduced,  and  gave 
an  address  on  the  improper  spraying  of 
fruit-trees  in  blossom  as  affecting  the  inter- 
ests of  beekeepers,  and  also  on  the  spra)dng 
of  obnoxious  weeds  for  their  eradication. 
He  also  referred  to  and  described  the  State 
Agricultural  Department's  display  of  honey 
at  the  Chicago  Land  Show. 

Rev.  I.  V.  Labdell,  of  Troy,  being  an- 


nounced on  the  program,  addressed  the 
meeting  on  his  subject, ''  A  living  and  more 
from  bees."  It  was  an  exhaustive,  interest- 
ing, and  instructive  discourse  on  the  practi- 
cal working  of  the  subject. 

W.  D.  West,  of  Middleburgh,  State  Bee 
Inspector,  discussed  his  subject,  "  The  win- 
tering of  bees,"  giving  very  full  directions 
for  caring  for  the  bees  during  the  dormant 
season  by  different  methods. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  Prof. 
Allen  Latham  for  his  attendance  and  able 
address.  He  was  elected  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  association. 

Mr.  Labdell  made  extended  remarks  on 
making  greater  efforts  to  advertise  honey 
and  create  a  demand  for  it,  and  offered 
some  suggestions  for  that  purpose. 

But  one  question  appeared  in  the  ques- 
tion-box, in  answer  to  which  Chas.  Stewart, 
of  Sammonsville,  State  Bee  Inspector,  gave 
directions  for  protecting  bees  against  the 
depredations  of  skunks. 

The  influence  and  attendance  of  this,  the 
sixth  annual  convention  of  the  association, 
were  very  encouraging  and  satisfactory. 

The  president  reported  that  the  40  dozen 
nature-study  school  tablets,  illustrating  the 
honey-bee,  and  advertising  honey,  ordered 
of  the  New  York  State  Beekeepers'  Associ- 
ation, and  paid  for  by  him,  had  been  so 
damaged  by  water  in  transit  or  in  storage 
that  they  were  entirely  useless,  and  had 
been  destroyed.  He  was  authorized  to  draw 
on  the  treasurer  for  whatever  amount  he 
was  unable  to  collect  in  reclamation  for  the 
damage  and  loss  of  these  goods. 

At  this  meeting  the  members  present  paid 
their  annual  dues,  and  much  other  business 
pertaining  to  the  working  of  the  association 
was  transacted. 


SOME  PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCES  IN  CATCHING  STRAY  SWARMS 


BY  J.  M.  KINZIE 


If  there  is  any  thing  that  boys  like  it  is 
climbing  trees,  and  just  such  fun  as  comes 
from  getting  the  swarms  the  trees  furnish. 
My  boys  in  California  have  built  up  an 
apiary  of  over  200  hives  this  way.  One  of 
them  has  bought  a  35-horse-power  automo- 
bile to  haul  his  bees  back  and  forth.  He 
took  off  the  back  scat  and  has  a  kind  of 
frame  that  he  puts  on,  and  is  thus  able  to 
haul  20  hives  at  a  time.  I  would  rather  have 
my  boys  engaged  in  some  such  sport  than 
hanging  around  the  saloon. 


CATCHING  STRAY  SWARMS  OP  BEES. 

I  have  often  heard  people  make  the  re- 
mark, "  My !  I  should  like  to  have  a  hive  of 
bees  if  they  did  not  cost  so  much."  In  this 
article  I  propose  to  tell  how  to  get  one  or 
more  stands  without  much  cost.  In  most 
localities  there  are  more  or  less  swarms  that 
go  away  every  year.  Some  of  them  come 
from  hives  of  bees;  but  the  most  of  them 
come  from  bees  that  are  in  trees  in  the 
woods  or  large  apple-trees.  The  way  we 
do  it  is  as  follows; 
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We  make  boxes  and  put  two  to  four 
frames  in  them,  with  starters  of  brood  foun- 
dation one  or  more  inches  wide.  We  prefer 
to  have  the  starters  one  inch  wide,  as  then 
there  is  no  danger  of  their  melting  down 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  as  sometimes 
happens  to  hives  having  full  sheets  of  foun- 
dation. We  then  take  these  boxes  and  put 
them  in  apple-trees,  or  trees  along  the  road- 
sides, having  first  obtained  permission  of 
the  owner  to  do  so.  We  set  the  boxes  on  a 
limb  and  tie  them  with  strings.  The  boxes 
have  an  entrance  like  that  of  a  real  hive, 
and  we  make  several  half -inch  holes  in  the 
ends,  covering  these  over  with  wire  cloth. 
We  prefer  to  set  the  entrance  facing  the 
south  or  east,  and  to  have  old  frames  that 
have  the  scent  of  bees  on  thenu  We  start 
out  with  a  load  of  these  boxes,  and  keep  an 
account  in  a  book  of  the  place  where  each 


one  is  set.  The  boxes  are  numbered  from 
1  up.  One  year  we  got  30  swarms  in  this 
way,  and  5  in  one  tree.  I  might  say  that 
we  had  over  70  boxes  out. 

In  California  last  year  one  of  my  sons 
caught  9  swarms  in  this  way,  and  he  found 
5  nK)re  in  a  ledge  of  a  rock,  a  distance  of 
150  feet  inside.  Some  of  these  swarms  wers 
so  far  back  from  the  face  of  the  rock  that 
he  had  to  make  a  knife  with  a  long  handle 
to  reach  in  to  cut  out  the  comb.  This  year 
they  are  figuring  on  getting  200.  As  the 
country  becomes  cleared  up,  and  the  trees 
cut  down,  it  is  evident  that  there  are  not  so 
many  holes  in  the  trees  for  these  stray 
swarms  to  take  possession  of.  Out  of  the 
dozens  of  swarms  that  we  have  caught  in 
the  past  eight  years,  only  one  has  developed 
foul  brood. 

Rochester,  Mich. 


SEPARATORS  USED  ONLY  WHILE  SECTIONS  ARE  BEING  FINISHED 


BY  OTTO  A.  PARK 


In  the  A  B  C  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture 
I  read  that  separators  may  be  omitted  if 
common  beeway  sections  are  used,  no  wider 
than  the  brood-frame — 1%  inches  from 
center  to  center,  with  full  sheets  of  founda- 
tion fastened  to  all  four  sides  of  the  sec- 
tions. Combs  would  be  built  nearly  as 
straight  as  when  separators  are  used;  but 
beeway  sections  only  1%  inches  thick  would 
not  hold  a  pound  of  honey ;  so  it  was  up  to 
me  to  have  some  supers  built  with  section- 
holders  to  be  self-spacing,  and  to  have 
sections  made  1%  inches  wide  on  the  long 
side,  and  1%  on  the  short  or  narrow  side, 
the  same  being  only  %  cut  out  of  each  side. 
When  two  sections  came  together  it  would 
leave  a  beeway,  and  at  the  same  time  have 
some  protection  for  the  comb  when  shipped. 
In  order  to  use  them  I  had  to  put  one  fence 
separator  in  the  super  first;  then  the  eight 
section-holders,  with  four  sections  in  a  hold- 
er. This  super  was  far  ahead  of  any  thing 
I  could  find  for  it  had  a  great  many  advan- 
tages over  the  old.  The  bees  would  enter 
them  at  once,  and  there  was  no  need  of  any 
separators  until  the  combs  were  three- 
fourths  drawn  out.  Then  one  of  the  section- 
holders  was  removed  from  the  super,  the 
remaining  holders  spread  apart,  and  a  sep- 
arator cLropped  in  between  each  holder, 
super  springs  being  put  in  to  hold  them 
together. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  by  the  above  plan, 
the  bees  have  no  separators  to  begin  with, 
and  this  is  why  I  could  get  combs  built  so 
readily.  If  baits  were  used  they  were  put 
one  in  each  holder.    When  putting  in  the 


separators  the  holder  that  was  taken  oat  to 
make  room  for  the  separators  was  used  for 
bait  in  the  next  empty  super  that  was  usu- 
ally put  on  at  that  time.  If  they  were  not 
used  as  baits  they  were  left  in  the  holders; 
and  when  there  was  enough  to  fill  another 
super  it  was  given  to  a  colony  that  could 
use  it. 

If  I  didn't  use  full  sheets  of  foundation, 
and  wanted  the  bees  to  build  combs  full  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sections  I  would  turn  the 
holders  upside  down,  before  the  combs  were 
capped  over  too  near  the  bottom.  Every 
one  knows  that  sections  are  filled  out  much 
fuller  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom;  and 
this  turning  the  sections  bottom  side  up  was 
just  what  was  needed  to  fill  the  sections  out 
full  at  the  bottom. 

I  will  admit  that  I  have  not  tested  this 
plan  as  much  as  I  should  like,  the  reason 
being  that,  at  the  time  I  was  raising  comb 
honey,  I  could  get  only.  12  cts.  a  pounds 
and  could  get  that  for  my  extracted.  Last 
season  I  got  15  cts.  per  lb.  Would  it  pay 
me  to  go  to  raising  comb  honey  again  t  It 
brought  16  cts.  per  lb.  last  season. 

Birmingham,  Mich. 

[With  a  difference  of  only  one  cent  be- 
tween comb  and  extracted  it  would  surely 
pay  you  to  keep  on  producing  extracted 
honey. 

It  is  just  a  question  in  our  minds  whether 
the  gain  in  the  time  the  bees  entered  the 
separatorless  supers  would  make  up  for  the 
extra  labor  involved  in  going  through  the 
yard  to  put  in  the  separators  later  on. — 
Ed.] 
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Heads  of  Grain  from  Different  Fields 


THE  BACKLOT  BUZZER 

The  nze  of  the  army,  when  rolling  U  going  on, 
and  the  wag  the  Httle  eieter*  show  a  dispottition  to 
defend  their  homes  on  a  rainy  day,  kind  o'  makee 
a  fellow  feel  ekeptioal  about  thie  univerealpeaee  and 
eqvalevffrage  prollem. 


Good  Wioterins  Not  the  Case  Around  Lysander, 

N.Y. 

In  the  issue  for  April  15,  I  note  that  bees,  taken 
the  country  orer,  wintered  very  well.  I  can't  under- 
stand this,  for  it  was  not  so  around  here.  We  had 
about  as  hard  a  winter  as  I  ever  saw  here  for  boes. 
At  one  yard  of  50  colonies,  well  packed  in  sheds,  in 
the  aoutheaat  side  of  a  big  swamp,  where  northwest 
winds  get  at  them,  I  lost  nearly  half  of  them.  The 
rest  are  weak,  with  the  exception  of  12  colonies. 
Nearly  all  of  those  that  died  appeared  to  have  done 
so  with  plenty  of  honey  in  the  hives.  In  some  cases 
there  was  honey  all  around  the  cluster.  I  never  lost 
bees  like  this  before.  My  man  who  has  charge  of 
this  yard  when  I  am  in  Florida  says  it  was  20  below 
xero  twice,  with  snow  on  the  ground  around  the 
hives  and  the  wind  blowing  a  gale  some  of  the  time, 
so  this  might  account  for  it. 

My  bees  here  at  home,  outdoors  and  in  the  cellar, 
did  not  winter  quite  as  well  as  they  usually  do.  I 
lost  only  a  few,  and  those  were  mostly  nuclei  in  the 
cellar.  Two-thirds  of  my  colonies  were  out  of  doors 
the  past  winter — the  most  I  ever  had  out.  I  think 
•  cellar  it  the  beat  place  for  bees  in  this  locality,  take 


it  one  winter  with  another.  It  rarely  goes  as  low 
as  20  below  zero,  and  we  seldom  have  one  week  of 
zero  weather  at  one  time;  but  we  do  have  severe 
fierce  winds  and  sudden  changes,  lots  of  snow  usu- 
ally, but  did  not  have  as  much  as  usual  the  past 
winter.  Edw.  A.  Riddout 

Lysander.  N.  T.,  May  1. 


Queens  that  Lay  6000  Eggs  in  a  Day;  the  Saggfaif 

of  Comb  Foondation  and  Securing  Perfect 

Combs 

In  the  A  B  C  and  X  T'Z  of  Bee  Culture  I  note 
that  A.  C.  Miller  speaks  of  queens  that  will  lay  6000 
eggs  per  day.  Has  any  one  any  such  queens  for 
sale?  and  what  do  they  oostt 

For  several  years  I  have  been  much  interested  in 
the  securing  of  perfect  combs  in  the  brood-nest.  I 
used  a  lot  of  the  Dansenbaker  hivea,  and  tried  all 
the  methods  recommended  by  Mr.  Dansenbaker;  but 
the  bees  refuse  to  obey  his  instructions. 

Now,  when  I  put  a  sheet  of  foundation  into  a 
wired  frame  it  seems  to  me  that,  if  I  am  to  get  a 
perfect  comb,  the  sheet  should  entirely  fill  the  frame, 
and  then  it  would  be  attached  at  all  four  sides.  In 
regard  to  the  foundation  sagging,  does  it  sag  more 
on  the  wires,  or  do  the  wires  stretch  t 

Why  is  it  that  the  foundation  on  the  market  is  cut 
so  much  smaller  than  the  frames?  I  think  that,  if 
it  comes  nearer  to  the  bottom-bar,  there  would  be  a 
tetter  chance  to  get  perfect  combs. 

Lewis  P.  Faswill. 

North  Oharlestown,  N.  H.,  April  80. 

[About  queens  laying  6000  eggs  a  day,  we  would 
say  that  Mr.  Miller  merely  stated  the  maximum  num- 
ber that  a  queen  could  lay  in  a  day.  The  average 
queen  probably  does  not  lay  more  than  800  or  400 
in  a  day;  and  in  the  height  of  the  season  not  much 
over  1000  e«rfrs  sg  a  regular  day's  job;  but  if  she  is 
friven  an  empty  comb,  cells  all  cleaned  out,  she  may 
lay  8000  or  even  6000  eggs  in  a  day. 

You  will  not  have  very  much  difficulty  in  getting 
perfect  combs  with  the  Dansenbaker  hives.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  to  reverse  the  combs  when  some  honey 
is  coming  in,  and  by  that  means  some  combs  will  h( 
filled  dowji  to  the  bottom-bar.  It  is  not  practicable 
to  put  in  sheets  of  foundation  large  enough  to  reach 
clear  down  to  the  bottom-bar  unless  vertical  wiring 
is  used  or  wooden  splints.  Some  do  not  succeed 
with  the  latter,  and  the  former  is  not  practicable 
with  thick- top  frames.  When  the  bees  draw  out  a 
sheet  of  foundation  it  is  inclined  to  stretch  down- 
ward; therefore  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  sheets 
cut  of  such  a  sise  that  they  will  be  about  ^  inch, 
when  inserted,  less  in  width  than  the  inside  depth 
of  the  frame. — Ed.] 

Not  Bee  Paralysis  but  Starvation     • 

I  just  had  my  first  case  of  bee  paraljrsis,  and,  of 
course,  I  was  a  very  good  doctor  and  quickly  diag- 
nosed the  case  as  paralysis.  I  was  going  to  try  the 
Poppleton  cure,  as  it  was  on  one  of  my  largest  colo- 
nics of  bees,  and  I  wanted  to  do  something  very 
quickly.  They  were  coming  out  of  the  entrance  of 
the  hive  at  about  the  rate  of  ten  to  fifteen  per  min- 
ute, and  it  seemed  that  they  were  increasing.  They 
began  to  show  symptoms  about  4  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, and  by  next  morning  I  had  something  like  one- 
half  to  a  gallon  of  bees  dead  in  my  hive.  I  decided 
to  isolate  this  hive  immediately,  so  I  took  it  up  and 
moved  it  about  a  mile  from  the  other  apiary  and 
opened  it  up,  and  it  looked  to  be  about  a  good-aised 
swarm  of  bees  on  the  bottoiii*board,  and,  lo  and  be- 
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holdl  I  diieorered  that  there  was  not  a  drop  of 
honey  in  the  comb,  and  practically  all  the  brood  had 
hatched  out  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  small 
patches.  I  gave  them  some  sugar  syrup  immediately, 
and  they  went  at  it  as  pigs  would  swill,  and  I  found 
that  my  paralysis  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
starvation.  I  also  realized  then  that  the  queen  waa 
a  very  prolific  one,  and  the  swarm  an  unusually 
large  one.  She  had  used  up  all  the  stores  in  the 
hive  in  raising  young  brood,  and  we  had  just  had 
three  days  of  very  cold  rainy  weather  which  brought 
about  the  starvation. 

Kinston,  N.  0.,  April  21.  J.  W.  Black. 

What  Made  the  Paint  Gome  off  the  Hives?  What 
Kfaid  of  Paint  to  Use 

I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  being  against 
unpainted  hives  or  painted  hives,  as  I  am  only  a 
beginner;  but  last  fall  I  fed  my  bees  on  sugar  syrup 
from  October  1  until  it  was  too  cold  to  feed  them, 
and  they  went  into  winter  quarters  with  their  hives 
running^  over  with  bees.  In  preparing  them  for 
winter  I  used  some  heavy  wrapping  paper  over  the 
hives  and  then  wrapped  around  this  a  single  ply  of 
roofing  paper  after  putting  on  top  of  my  hives  a 
super  filled  with  planer  shavings.  I  made  one  nice 
complete  job  of  wrapping  over  the  super  and  all. 
When  I  took  off  this  paper  this  spring  the  paint  had 
literally  left  the  wood  in  patches  from  the  size  of  a 
quarter  up  to  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar.  They  all 
looked  as  if  they  had  been  through  a  fire  with  the 
exception  that  they  showed  no  char  on  the  outside. 

I  had  two  colonies  of  ordinary  size  in  the  Danzen- 
baker  hive.  These  showed  no  signs  of  blister,  but 
the  others  are  in  very  bad  order.  I  am  going  to 
transfer  these  frames  to  other  hives  and  scrape  them 
and  repaint  them.  Is  there  any  way  I  could  prevent 
this  blistering  next  fall,  and  also  wrap  my  hives  so 
that  they  will  be  warmf 

Kinston,  N.  C,  April  21.  J.  W.  Black. 

[It  is  important  to  have  the  hives  thoroughly  dry 
before  painting.  If  the  lumber  is  a  little  green  at 
the  time  of  putting  on  the  priming  coat,  the  paint 
would  easily  flake  off  later;  but  this  was  evidently 
not  your  trouble,  as  your  Danzenbaker  hives,  painted 
presumably  with  the  same  paint,  did  not  flake.  Tour 
paint  did  not  have  enough  dryer  in  it  or  you  put 
your  wrapping  on  the  hives  when  the  paint  was  too 
green.  Unless  the  paint  were  thoroughly  dry  (and 
it  would  not  be  dry  unless  some  dryer  were  used) 
the  paper  wrapping  would  take  off  the«  paint  in 
patches  just  as  you  describe. 

We  advise  a  pure  white-lead  and  linseed-oil  paint. 
8ome  of  the  ready  prepared  paints  on  the  market 
have  neither  lead  nor  zinc  in  them;  and  instead  of 
linseed  oil  they  have  fish  oil.  Such  paint  is  dear  at 
any  price. — Ed.] 


two  cases  of  American  foul  brood.  I  like  five-band- 
ed bees  because  they  brood  up  early  in  the  spring, 
and  get  ready  for  the  honey-flow  when  the  second 
cutting  of  alfalfa  blooms. 

Preewater,   Oregon.  C.   A.   McCabtt 


Five-banded  Bees  Immune  to  American  Foul  Brood 

I  see  Mr.  J.  E.  Orane  is  after  the  five-banded 
Italians.  My  brother-in-law  (John  Talbert)  had  100 
colonies,  spring  count,  1907,  of  three-banded  Ital- 
ians. .  They  became  diseased  with  American  foul 
brood  that  summer,  and  in  the  spring  of  1908  there 
were  only  52  colonies  left.  I  moved  them  down  on 
the  river  near  Mr.  Nathan  Sams,  who  had  80  or  90 
colonies  of  flvo-banded  Italians.  At  that  time  my 
home  yard  wns  on  one  side  of  him,  and  the  Talbert 
bees  on  the  other.  Both  yards  had  foul  brood,  and 
they  were  a  (?ood  grade  of  three-banded  Italians. 
The  farmers  were  losing  their  bees  on  all  sides  of 
him.  I  was  talking  to  Mr.  Sams  last  fall,  and  be 
said  he  had  never  had  a  case  of  American  foul 
brood. 

In  1910  I  commenced  to  raise  five-banded  Italian 
queens,  and  every  time  a  colony  had  to  be  treated  for 
foul  brood  I  requeened  with  a  five-banded  queen, 
ai^d  li^t  fall  I  went  into  winter  quarters  with  oply 


Requeeoing  without  Dequeeofaif 

The  "  basic  law  "  for  requeening  without  dequeen- 
ing,  which  Mr.  A.  0.  Miller  la  in  search  of,  Dec.  1, 
1918,  page  850,  will  probably  be  found  in  Mr.  Q.  M. 
Doolittle's  writings  of  some  twenty  years  ago.  Mr. 
Doolittle  found  that,  on  giving  all  oolonies  a  queen- 
cell  at  the  close  of  the  white-honey  harvest,  abont  a 
third  were  acc^ted  each  year.  He  concluded  from 
this  that  queens  in  the  small  hives  he  used  at  that 
time  began  to  fail  at  about  the  third  year,  and  that 
a  queen-cell  would  be  accepted  by  all  colonies  headed 
by  a  failing  queen,  even  though  they  had  not  them- 
selves made  preparation  to  supersede  her. 

I  believe  Mr.  Doolittle  has  found  that,  in  the  larg- 
er hive  he  now  uees,  the  queen  usually  begins  to  fail 
in  about  two  years.  Mr.  J.  B.  Merwin,  in  the  article 
following  Mr.  Miller's,  brings  out  the  same  point 
where  he  says,  page  852,  *'  This  plan  will  work  weD 
on  all  queens  two  years  old  or  over,*'  and  that  is 
probably  the  "basic  law" — '* a  queen-cell  will  be 
accepted  by  any  colony  with  a  failinir  queen." 

Mr.  Merwin  may  greaUy  simplify  his  work  by  using 
a  ripe  or  nearly  ripe  queen-cell.  I  believe,  Uiough, 
that  when  you  wish  to  requeen  a  colony  having  a 
vigorous  but  undesirable  queen,  the  "basic  law"  will 
require  you  to  do  it  in  the  good  old  way. 

Had  I  any  desire  to  "jab"  Mr.  Miller  or  the  editor 
I  would  suggest  that  they  procure  a  small  work 
entitled  "  Scientific  Queen-rearing,"  by  one  G.  M. 
Doolittle,  in  which  they  may  find  the  plan  which  the 
editor  says,  page  852,  is  "  worth  pasting  in  the  hat." 

Audubon.  Iowa,  Dec.  15.  E.  M.  Colk. 


Bees  Steai  Eggs  from  Another  Hive  to  Raise  Queen 

There  have  been  many  articles  written  the  last  few 
years,  showing  that  bees  sometimes  move  eggs  from 
one  hive  to  another.  I  think  we  had  the  most  posi- 
tive proof  to  that  effect  of  any  that  I  have  seen. 
Last  summer  Mr.  Frank  0.  Pellett,  our  State  bee- 
inspector,  and  a  friend  with  him,  were  at  our  place. 
After  inquiring  about  the  bees  I  told  him  that  all 
seemed  well  but  one  colony,  and  we  went  to  examine 
it.  We  commenced  on  one  side,  and  took  out  the 
frames  to  the  center,  and  found  no  brood  nor  eggs  in 
the  hive,  nor  any  queen;  but  we  found  two  queen- 
cells — one  sealed  and  the  other  about  ready  to  seal, 
and  that  was  all  the  brood  there  was  in  the  hive — 
no  queen.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  could  not  have 
occurred  unless  the  bees  had  transferred  eggs  from 
some  other  hive.  In  a  few  weeks  I  examined  it 
again  and  found  two  frames  pretty  well  filled  with 
brood  and  eggs,  and  as  fine  a  young  yellow  queen 
as  I  ever  saw. 

Bedford,  Iowa,  Feb.  10.  J.  H.  Fitch. 


Are  Fumigated  Combs  Objectionable  to  Bees  ? 

I  have  accidentally  made  a  discovery  with  my  bees 
that  leads  me  to  believe  that  disinfecting  old  combs 
with  bisulphide  of  carbon  to  destroy  wax  moths 
makes  the  combs  unfit  for  use  again  for  brood-combs. 
I  have  never  seen  any  thing  in  Gucaninos  abont 
this  chemical  doing  any  harm  to  the  combs;  but,  as 
I  said  above,  I  am  now  of  the  opinion  that  it  does. 

Seymour,  Ct.,  Feb.  5.  P.  J.  Hokvsl. 

[We  have  fumigated  considerably  with  carbon 
bisulphide,  and  have  never  noticed  any  bad  effects 
afterward,  although,  since  our  combs  thus  fumigated 
are  very  seldom  given  the  bees  again  any  way,  we  can 
not  say  for  sure.  If  any  of  our  readers  have  had 
any  opportunity  to  test  this  matter,  we  should  be 
glad  to  hear  from  th^m, — ^pn.J 
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A-i-Boo.    I  OUR  HOMES 


Editor 


I  pray  not  that  thou  shouldest  take  them  out  of 
the  world,  but  that  thou  shouldest  keep  them  from 
evil. — John  17:15. 

Ab  thou.  Father,  art  In  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that 
they  also  may  be  one  in  us;  that  the  world  may  be- 
lieve that  thou  hast  sent  me. — John  17:21. 

On  page  275  a  good  friend  suggests 
doubling  up  the  country  churches,  and  asks 
me  if  I  justified  the  existence  of  sects;  and 
on  the  next  page  another  friend  tells  us  how 
a  good  live  pastor  got  his  church  so  filled 
that  there  was  not  standing  room.  He  vis- 
ited eighty  saloone  in  the  town  on  Sunday 
and  Sunday  night,  and  found  only  six  pay- 
ing any  attention  whatever  to  the  Sunday- 
closing  law.  Again,  on  page  285  Dr.  Miller 
discusses  having  so  many  denominations. 
As  I  was  down  in  Florida  I  did  not  see  it 
until  it  came  out  in  print ;  and  you  may  be 
sure  I  had  a  big  laugh  at  his  expression, 
"  us  younger  ones."  Is  it  not  a  pretty  good 
joke  from  a  man  "  eighty- three  years 
young  "t  Well,  I  think  I  can  pretty  well 
agree  with  my  good  old  friend  Dr.  Miller. 
If  we  could  get  together  and  talk  it  over  I 
assure  you  we  should  not  be  very  far  apart 
in  our  opinions  and  suggestions.  Now,  right 
here  comes  in  a  kind  word  from  a  good 
friend  about  "so  many  denominations." 

Mr.  A.  I.  Boot: — On  page  275  some  one  asked 
you  a  few  very  pointed  and  consistent  questions.  I 
have  not  seen  any  answer  as  yet.  I  should  like  to 
say  a  word  or  two  on  this  subject,  as  it  is  a  question 
that  lies  very  near  my  heart. 

1.  Is  the  church  of  Christ  celestial  only,  or  is  it  a 
part  of  the  world | — Matt.  16:18-19.  This  very 
clearly  locates  Christ's  church  on  this  earth,  and  I 
know  of  no  scripture  that  changes  its  name  in  hea- 
ven. Wherever  that  may  be  is  of  little  consequence 
to  the  member  of  Christ's  church. 

2.  Divisions  certainly  are  carnal,  or  else  our 
Savior  uttered  a  very  meaningless  prayer  in  John 
17  and  Paul  in  I.  Corinthians  1:10. 

8.  Do  you  justify  the  existence  of  sects?  This  is 
answered  in  the  quotation  given  above  in  our  Sa- 
vior's prayer  for  unity.  Then  the  question  is,  "Does 
Christ  justify  the  existence  oif  sects  t  From  my  limit- 
ed knowledge  of  the  New  Testament  I  have  no  hesi- 
tancy in  saying  it  is  sinful. 

I  heartily  endorse  whi^  a  brother  has  to  say  on 
page  285.  I  believe  he  has  about  the  correct  notion 
of  it.  When  we  get  down  to  "brass  tacks,"  and 
quit  quibbling  over  tweedle-dee  and  tweedle-dum, 
and  do  what  the  Lord  says,  we  shall  be  seeking  a 
basis  on  which  all  Christendom  can  unite.  Let  us 
consign  to  the  flames  all  articles  of  faith  or  rules  of 
practice  or  any  other  man-made  creed,  and  take  as 
our  rule  of  faith  and  practice  the  New  Testament. 
When  we  speak  where  the  Bible  speaks  and  are 
silent  when  the  Bible  is  silent,  we  shall  be  at  a  point 
where  all  Christendom  will  be  a  united  church  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

ALBERT   HOLLINOSWOBTH. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  April  25. 

While  I  may  not  be  prepared  just  now  to 
indorse  all  of  the  above,  I  wish  to  add  em- 
phans  to  the  concluding  sentence :  "  When 


we  speak  where  the  Bible  speaks,  and  keep 
silent  when  the  Bible  is  silent,  we  shall  be 
at  a  point  where  all  Christendom  will  be  a 
church  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

Dr.  Miller  speaks  of  having  so  many 
denominations  just  because  of  minor  unim- 
portant differences.*  While  grave  questions 
confront  us  that  must  be  taken  care  of  at 
once,  not  only  ministei-s  of  the  gospel,  but 
good  Christian  people  stop  to  fuss  and 
bother  and  argue  about  things  that  seem  to 
me  to  be  pure  nonsense.  That  expression 
does  not  half  tell  it.  If  you  will  excuse 
slang  I  would  put  it  this  way:  It  seems  just 
awful  that  good,  educated  people  should 
waste  their  time  and  energy  on  things  that 
are  but  little  more  than  "tom-foolery."  After 
I  read  "  PoUyanna "  some  of  the  good 
friends  in  Medina  told  me  I  should  read  a 
new  book  entitled,  I  think,  "  The  Inside  of 
the  Cup."  Now,  while  there  is  a  lot  that 
is  good  in  the  book,  the  author,  without  the 
least  bit  of  reason,  drags  into  it  the  dispute 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  concep- 
tion of  Jesus.  I  threw  the  book  down  in 
disgust  and  said,  "  What  good  can  come  by 
taking  up  a  question  like  this,  that  has  no 
possible  bearing  on  the  needs  of  the  day  t " 
There  is  enough  tendency  already,  God 
knows,  to  question  the  truthfulness  of  the 
Bible  as  God's  holy  word.  Suppose  some- 
body has  been  brought  into  the  church, 
prayer-meeting,  or  Sunday-school;  and  sup- 
pose, further,  he  has  not  given  these  matters 
much  attention ;  what  possible  benefit  could 
he  get,  spiritually  or  in  any  other  way,  by 
listening  to  this  silly  criticism t  If  that  is  a 
part  of  the  "  new  higher  criticism,"  I  wish 
to  know  no  more  of  it. 

I  now  wish  to  give  one  more  illustration 
about  wasting  our  time  and  energy  on  a 
matter  that  cannot  possibly  benefit  the 
world  in  any  way,  as  I  look  at  it.  Some 
very  good  people  are  wasting  their  energy, 
and  I  do  not  know  but  a  good  part  of  their 
lives,  toward  what  they  call  the  importance 
of  changing  Sunday  to  Saturday.  Such  a 
course,  as  I  see  it,  not  only  accomplishes 

*  It  just  now  occurs  to  me  that  Dr.  Miller  is  a 
Pretbpterian — at  least  that  is  my  recollection.  Well, 
Mr.  Calvert  has  just  returned  from  the  State  con- 
ference of  Congregational  churches,  and  he  says  the 
matter  came  up  there  in  regard  to  doubling  up  de- 
nominations. In  fact,  there  has  been  talk  for  some 
years  past  of  uniting  the  Congregationalists,  Presby- 
terians, and  the  United  Brethren.  I  think  one  thing 
that  blocked  the  way  was  a  disagreement  as  to  what 
the  new  body  should  be  called.  Well,  here  comes  in 
the  joke  on  Dr.  Miller.  Mr.  Calvert  says  the  con- 
ference reported  there  are  twelve  kinds  of  Presby- 
terians. My  good  friend  Miller,  hadn't  you  Presby- 
terians better  start  the  ball  rolling  by  first  reducing 
the  nwnber  and  the  kind  of  Prothytervansf  Couldn't 
you  possibly  coax  them  down  to  an  even  half-dosent 
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nothing,  but  it  blocks  the  way,  mixes  things 
up,  handicaps  themselves  and  everybody 
else  they  run  against,  without  having  ac- 
complished any  thing.  I  have  wondered 
again  and  again  how  it  was  possible  in  this 
day  and  age  of  the  world,  when  supersti- 
tion and  folly  are  fast  giving  way  to  good 
conmion  sense  and  righteousness,  that  these 
people  should  continue  in  their  queer  no- 
tions. While  I  write,  our  people  here  in 
Ohio  are  discussing  the  adoption  of  eastern 
(New  York)  time  in  place  of  the  present 
central  (Chicago)  time.  I  confess  I  think 
it  will  be  an  advantage  to  do  away  with 
having  an  hour's  difference  between  Cleve- 
land (and  Medina)  and  New  York;  but  the 
papers  are  full  of  what  I  cannot  help  look- 
ing at  as  silly  talk  about  giving  the  people 
"  more  daylight  "  by  changing  the  clock  an 
hour  ahead.  I  say,  and  have  said  repeated- 
ly, change  the  clocks  by  all  means,  if  it  seems 
best;  but  do  not  by  any  means  change  the 
hour  of  getting  up  and  going  to  bed,  simply 
because  the  clocks  have  been  changed. 
Neither  is  there  any  need  of  changing  the 
time  of  starting  and  stopping  our  factories, 
the  time  of  school,  or  time  of  going  to 
church,  prayer-meeting,  etc.  The  time  of 
starting  business  and  closing  it  has  been 
settled  by  universal  consent  largely,  accord- 
ing to  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun. 
Why  in  the  world  should  we  make  any 
changes  simply  because  the  clocks  are 
changed!  When  old  Sol  decides  to  change 
his  time  of  rising  in  the  morning  and  of 
going  down  at  night,  then  we  may  consider 
a  change  in  our  habits. 

I  think  no  one  will  doubt  for  a  minute 
that  the  saloons  and  the  whole  liquor  traffic 
might  have  been  banished  long,  long  ago, 
had  our  churches  and  their  respective  pas- 
tors been  united  as  they  are  getting  to  be, 
just  now.  The  awakening  to  the  evils  of 
intemperance  has  been  a  long  and  slow 
process;  but,  may  God  be  praised,  it  scenes 
now  fairly  well  in  sight;  and  the  work  of 
driving  them  out,  I  verily  believe,  will  unite 
our  different  denominations  as  nothing  else 
has  ever  done. 

I  have  alluded  several  times  lately  to  the 
measures  that  are  being  adopted  to  save 
human  life,  and  to  alleviate  sickness  and 
suffering — the  "  safety  first  "  organization. 
Now,  if  our  churches,  Sunday-schools,  and 
Endeavor  Societies  could  drop  unimportant 
differences,  and  give  the  same  attention  to 
the  children,  including  the  grown-up  chil- 
dren, how  much  might  be  accomplished ! 
Let  us  keep  the  good  old  Bible  as  it  is — 
speak  when  the  Bible  speaks,  and  be  silent 
where  the  Bible  is  silent.  There  has  been  a 
discussion  more  or  less  for  ages,  perhaps,  as 


to  what  becomes  of  us  immediately  after 
death.  Do  we  have  a  period  of  sleep,  as 
some  claim,  or  are  all  to  be  received,  like 
the  thief  on  the  cross,  in  "  paradise  this 
day  "  ?  Perhaps  it  is  well  enough  to  search 
the  scriptures  carefully  and  see  what  they 
tell  us  about  it ;  but  I  would  not  waste  much 
time  in  the  matter.  Shall  we  not  use  the 
same  time  and  energy  in  taking  care  of 
"  thieves  "  who  have  not  gone  so  far  as  to 
reach  the  cross  t  And  look  out  for  the 
children  that  are  growing  up,  and  see  that 
they  do  not  get  into  the  company  of  thieves, 
and  that  there  be  no  thief-breeding  places 
such  as  saloons,  etc,  in  your  immediate 
neighborhood.  By  no  means  let  us  sit  down 
with  folded  hands,  as  Dr.  Miller  puts  ^1 ; 
but  after  we  have  gotten  up  and  started, 
may  God  help  us  to  use  our  strength  and 
energy  in  fighting  real  evils — ^things  that 
are  a  menace  to  bodily  health  as  well  as  to 
spiritual  growth.  The  dear  Savior  in  his 
prayer  in  our  opening  text  did  not  ask  the 
great  Father  to  take  his  chosen  ones  out  of 
the  world.  He  meant  they  should  stay  in 
the  world,  and  that  they  should  be  "the 
salt  of  the  earth;"  that  they  should  mix  in 
with  saints  and  sinners — especially  the  sin- 
ners. But  he  did  pray  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
should  keep  them  while  in  the  world  and 
protect  them  from  all  the  evils  surrounding 
them. 


HORSERADISH     AND     CHRISTIANITY. 

Perhaps,  friends,  you  think  the  above  a 
queer  combination;  but  listen  to  the  good 
brother  below,  who  wants  his  name  with- 
held: 

In  the  April  lit  number  of  Glxakinos.  p«ffe  277. 
you  speak  of  selling  horseradish,  which  cost  4  cts^  ftt 
10  cts.  That  is  150  per  cent  profit.  If  a  pound  of 
honey  costs  10  cts.,  and  sells  for  25  cts.,  that  is  150 
per  cent  profit.  Now,  where  can  we  draw  the  line 
between  just  and  unjust  gain — I  mean«  looking  at  it 
from  the  Christian  standpoint?  I  have  t^^o^^t 
much  on  this  subject,  and  have  tried  to  look  from 
both  the  producer's  and  the  consumer's  standpoint. 

My  good  friend,  I  may  have  been  a  little 
careless;  but  did  you  not  also  notice  the 
sentence,  ^'  but  I  tell  you  it  took  some  '  boss- 
ing '  to  secure  smooth  mnning  all  the  way 
from  producer  to  consumer  "t  In  the  "4 
cts."  mentioned  I  did  not  count  my  time  at 
all.  Should  not  the  man  who  studies  and 
works  up  such  a  short  cut  have  some  pay 
in  the  shape  of  profit,  for  inventing  the  ma- 
chinery, or  establishing  the  industry  ?  Mrs. 
Root  has  all  her  life  "  put  on  the  brakes  *^ 
to  my  ''great  discoveries,"  and  she  has  often 
been  right — they  didn't  pay  cost.  There- 
fore I  greatly  enjoyed  demonstrating  to  her 
that  I  was  making  "  a  safe  margin,"  and 
also  having  pleased  customers.    Once  more. 
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there  is  a  disposition  all  over  the  land  to 
trade  in  "  nickels  "  and  avoid  fussing  with 
pennies.  Five  cents  for  something  that  costs 
four  cents,  or  perhaps  a  little  more,  unless 
the  demand  .is  enormous  (like  Uneeda  bis- 
cuit, say)  would  be  risky.  You  see  the  cost 
of  handling  a  five-cent  deal  is  just  as  great 
as  a  25  or  50  cent  one. 


nniuiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiu 


BEES   WANTED   FOR   ORANGE  GROVES   AS  WELL 
AS  APPLE  ORCHARDS. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  Florida 
Times-Union,  While  the  substance  of  it  has 
appeared  recently  in  these  columns  we  re- 
produce it  as  showing  how  rapidly  the  gen- 
eral press  is  disseminating  the  truth  con- 
cerning bees  as  pollenizers  of  fruit. 

BEB8:    THBIB    VALUR    NOT    APPBECIATBD. 

If  the  office  of  bees  in  increMing  the  yield  from 
plants  were  fully  understood,  there  would  be  many 
more  apiaries  in  Florida  than  there  are  at  present. 
It  is  said  that  encouragement  of  beekeeping  in  a 
certain  district  of  Nebraska,  where  much  alfalfa  is 
?rown,  resulted  in  the  addition  of  more  than  200 
per  cent  to  the  yield  of  good  seed  of  high  germinative 
powers  in  the  field  of  that  valuable  legume  and  hay 
plant.  We  have  heard  of  a  citrus  grove  in  South 
Florida  which  bore  well  for  some  years.  Year  before 
last  some  one  discovered  a  bee-tree  near  this  grove, 
cut  it  down,  and  thus  dispersed  its  inhabitants.  The 
following  year  there  was  almost  no  crop  from  that 
grove. 

Not  only  fruit-growers  but  observant  truckers  are 
aware  that  they  are  much  indebted  to  the  bees.  The 
little  honey-gatherer  dives  into  the  depths  of  a  blossom 
in  search  of  nectar,  and,  emerging,  carries  off  much 
pollen  on  its  fuzzy  coat.  Within  the  next  blossom  of 
the  same  species  it  visits  it  rubs  much  of  this  pollen 
on  the  pistils,  securing  the  fertilisation  of  the  ovules 
and  the  consequent  formation  of  fruit.  Oross-fertili- 
zation,  so  essential  to  the  stamina  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals, is  made  more  certain  by  the  visits  of  the  bees. 
So  well  is  the  useful  agency  of  the  bees  understood 
in  many  parts  of  the  North  that  fruit-growers  main- 
tain bee  colonies  in  their  orchards — not  so  much  for 
the  honey,  which  is  regarded  rather  as  a  by-product, 
but  for  the  sake  of  increasing  the  yield  of  the  trees. 

If  the  bee  is  so  useful  in  a  climate  so  cold  that 
the  hives  must  be  protected  most  of  the  winter,  and 
the  bees  must  be  fed  after  a  severe  season  in  order 
to  preserve  them,  how  much  more  should  the  busy 
denizen  of  the  hive  be  encouraged  to^  thrive  and 
multiply  in  a  climate  in  which  it  can  gather  honey 
practically  all  the  year,  and  in  a  land  where  fruit 
and  vegetable  growing  is  so  great  an  industry  f  There 
is  practically  not  a  day  in  most  of  our  years  when 
the  bee  cannot  find  some  blossom  from  which  to 
gather  honey — in  a  large  part  of  Florida  not  a  single 
day.  This,  therefore,  should  be  a  land  of  honey. 
Apiculture  is  so  much  easier  a  following  in  Florida 
than  in  more  northerly  latitudes — should  be  so  much 
more  remunerative — that  we  should  have  hundreds 
making  it  a  livelihood. 

Some  fear  stinj^s;  but  there  are  breeds  that  are 
gentle  in  disposition,  not  easily  aroused  to  attack. 
Experienced  beekeepers  often  dispense  with  protec- 
tion while  working  among  their  bees,  having  learned 
how  to  avoid  alarming,  or  rousing  the  resentment  of 
their  charges.  Apiculture  does  not  call  for  a  large 
expenditure  of  money  to  begin  it,  nor  a  large  area 
in  which  to  conduct  it.  There  are  instances  of  prof- 
itable bee  colonies  being  maintained  on  house  roofs 
in  large  cities.  It  makes  no  great  draft  upon  one's 
time  nor  large  drain  upon  one's  pocketbook.     Bees 


are,  of  all  living  creatures  on  the  farm,  the  most  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  especially  in  a  genial 
cliraale,  and  there  is  no  more  certain  crop  than  that 
of  the  hives. 

"  SEED  BEES." 

The  expression,  ''seed  bees,"  caught  my 
attention  while  glancing  over  a  copy  of  the 
Farm  and  Fireside. 

A   POUND  OF  SEED  BIBS. 

By  buying  bees  in  pound  packages  one  is  able  to 
get  a  start  in  beekeeping  at  the  least  cost,  and  the 
system  is  economical  for  those  who  have  lost  consid- 
erably during  winter  or  in  early  spring. 

The  middle  of  last  April  I  ordered  three  one-pound 
packages  of  bees,  each  pound  to  be  supplied  with  a 
laying  queen.  The  price  per  pound  for  bees  was 
f  1.50,  and  the  queens  f  1.25  each.  These  came  from 
Fitzpatrick,  Alabama.  They  arrived  on  my  Wiscon- 
sin place  on  the  18th  of  April  in  good  condition.  On 
arrival  each  pound  was  put  on  four  drawn-out  Hoff- 
man frames,  in  double-walled  hives.  An  extracted 
super  was  put  on  top. 

They  were  fed  daily  on  a  syrup  composed  of  equal 
parts  of  sugar  and  water.  They  immediately  started 
brood-rearing,  but  one  of  the  queens  turned  out  to 
be  a  drone-layer.     The  other  two  packages  increased. 

These  two  pounds  were  increased  to  five  rousing 
colonies;  and,  besides,  over  100  pounds  of  honey 
were  extracted. 

The  expressage  on  these  three  packages  was  f  1.20. 
This  brought  the  total  up  to  $9.40,  or  fl.89  per 
colony. 

The  cages  were  six  by  ssfven,  and  eight  inches 
high.  They  arrived  as  one  package,  being  arranged 
one  on  top  of  another,  two  inches  of  spac6  between 
each.  Each  was  enclosed  with  netting,  except  two 
sides  where  a  board  was  used. 

I  am  sure  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  get 
the  above  results  if  I  had  used  single-walled  hives, 
because  the  atmospheric  changes  would  have  been 
felt  too  keenly.— 0««ar  Kwmeier. 

Two  important  points  are  brought  out  in 
the  above — first,  that  it  is  possible  to  pur- 
chase bees  by  the  pound  and  have  theai 
shipped  as  far  as  from  Alabama  to  Wiscon- 
sin, and  still  prove  to  be  a  profitable  trans- 
action— so  much  so  that  two  pounds  may 
increase  to  five  and  give  over  100  pounds  of 
extracted  honey  besides;  and  I  am  strongly 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  young  "bees  at 
the  proper  time  in  the  spring  may  be  ship- 
ped from  Florida  and  other  southern  States 
to  points  here  in  the  North  so  as  to  be  a 
paying  investment  all  around;  and  it  may 
result  in  a  great  and  growing  industry. 
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THE  "HOPE  FARM  MAN"  OF  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER,  AND  BEE  CULTURE. 

Our  readers  who  are  conveisant  with  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  will  be  pleased  to  hear, 
I  am  sure,  that  the  Hope  Farm  Man  is  get- 
ting interested  in  bee  culture.  He  recently 
wrote  the  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  asking  some  ques- 
tions about  the  case  of  bees.  After  getting 
a  reply  from  E.  R.  Root  he  writes  as  fol- 
lows : 

Mr.  B.  R.  Root: — I  am  very  much  pleased  with 
your  letter,  and  thank  you  heartily  for  s^ndinf  it. 
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OLBANINaS  IN  BEE  OULTUBE 


This  is  just  exactly  what  I  wanted,  and  really  is  the 
most  interesting  article  on  beee  that  I  have  read  in 
a  long  time.  It  tells  me  exactly  what  I  wanted  to 
know,  while  I  confess  that  most  of  the  articles  on 
bees  don't  seem  to  tell  me  any  thing  at  all.  What 
you  say  is  exceedingly  interesting,  and  I  believe  you 
are  entirely  right  regarding  the  effect  of  a  colony  of 
bees  upon  apple  and  peach  bloom,  or  setting  of  the 
fruit.  Our  bees  appear  to  be  very  happy.  I  hare 
one  of  the  redheads  who  thinks  he  is  going  to  make 
a  beekeeper.  The  bees  stung  him  the  other  day.  and 
he  certainly  let  out  a  number  of  screams,  but  I  think 
he  will  get  over  it,  and  I  am  greatly  pleased  to  have 
our  children  take  so  much  interest  in  the  care  of 
these  busy  little  creatures.  It  appears  that  I  was 
right  in  thinking  that  there  may  be  laay  bees  as  well 
as  laxy  men.  I  know  that  the  hired  man  generally 
has  his  off  days,  when,  if  you  put  him  alone  at  some 
work  in  the  hot  sun,  he  is  sure  to  seek  the  shade 
and  think  his  work  over  with  great  care. 

I  had  a  colored  gentleman  working  for  me  once, 
and  I  tried  to  tell  him  how  careful  he  must  be  to 
think  his  work  over  and  plan  it  thoroughly  before 
taking  It  up,  as  he  could  accomplish  ever  so  much 
more  if  he  had  it  thoroughly  organised.  I  sent  him 
to  a  back  field  to  put  a  bag  of  fertiliser  on  some 
corn.  After  he  had  been  over  there  a  long  time -I 
thought  I  would  go  ov«»r  and  see  how  things  were 
doing.  There  sat  Alic  under  a  tree,  looking  at  the 
bag  of  fertilizer.  When  I  asked  him  .That  he  was 
doing  he  >;aid,  "  Well,  boss,  you  told  me  to  study  this 
here  work  mighty  careful,  and  I  am  doing  just  what 
you  told  me."  The  whole  subject  of  beekeeping  is 
coming  upon  us  as  a  very  interesting  thing.  I  really 
didn't  know  there  was  so  much  to  it,  and  I  am  glad 
of  the  chance  that  has  enabled  us  to  get  hold  of  these 
little  friends.  I  am  gfeaUy  obliged  to  you  for  your 
kindness  in  answering  the  questions. 

New  York,  May  25.         H.  W.  Coixinowood. 
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16  THERE   NO  CHANCE   FOR   A   POOR  MAN   TO 
KEEP  BEESf 

My  dear  Mr,  Boot: — I  worked  for  so-called  Chris- 
tlant  for  25  eta.  a  day  when  16  years  old,  and  the 
memory  of  rats  erawUsg  over  my  bed  at  night  still 
Ungert.  I  got  up  in  winter  at  five  o'clock,  and 
hauled  manure  all  day  in  the  cold  for  25  cts.  Were 
it  not  for  the  stupor  whisky  gets  the  laboring  classes 
into,  conditions  would  have  improved  long  ago.  But 
what  can  you  ezp«ctf 

It  makes  the  hot  blood  come  to  my  temples  when 
I  see  the  extravagances  of  rich  men  who  control  leg- 
iklatures.  They  foist  whisky  on  an  unsuspe«cting 
publie,  aftd  then  appeal  for  votes  from  that  same 
public.  Roads  are  being  made  in  this  State  that  will 
not  last.  Sewers  are  put  through  and  no  guards  on 
the  mouths.  These  men  are  the  enemies  of  society, 
who  openly  boast  that  woman  suffrage  is  disrupting 
the  home.  I  love  bees,  but  if  we  keep  on  destroying 
homes,  no  one  but  rich  men  can  keep  them. 

Samuel  B.  Hbndikson. 

Genterville,  Ind.,  Oct.  20. 

My  good  friend,  I  too  worked  for  25  cents 
a  day  riding  a  horse  to  cultivate  com ;  but 
I  had  a  good  bed  because  I  boarded  and 
lodged  myself  when  I  got  only  25  cents.  I, 
too,  feel  the  hot  blood  come  to  my  temples 
when  I  see  rich  people  wasting  money  on 
their  diamond  necklaces,  pet  dogs,  etc. ;  but 
may  I  suggest  to  you  and  others  who  claim 
there  is  "  no  chance  for  a  poor  man,"  that 
many  of  the  great  men  of  our  day,  and  very 
warty  of  the  rich  men  of  our  day,  started  as 
poor  boysY    Now,  it  is  th«  poor  boys  who 


are  blessing  the  world.  The  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  millionaires  are  the  ones  to  be 
pitied.  Is  it  not  sot  I  fervently  thank  God 
that  he  started  me  as  a  poor  boy  on  a  farm; 
and  when  Mrs.  Root  and  I  were  married 
we  had  comparatively  nothing;' and  I  verily 
believe  that,  had  our  good  parents  been  able 
to  give  us  a  thousand  dollars,  or  ten  thou- 
sand, to  start  a  home  with,  it  would  have 
been  a  handicap  instead  of  a  blessing.  I 
should  like  to  ask  all  of  our  readers  who 
agree  with  me  in  this  to  raise  their  hands; 
and  as  you  drop  your  hands,  let  each  and 
all  thank  God  that  he  was  bom  poor,  and 
had  to  fight  his  way  in  this  great  busy  world. 
In  regard  to  bees,  where  is  the  boy  who 
ran  not  scrape  up  money  enough  to  buy  a 
single  colony  to  start  witht  and  I  believe  his 
chances  will  be  better  with  this  single  colony 
than  if  his  father  were  to  give  him  a  whole 
apiary. 
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POITLTRY-KEEPING  IN  FLORIDA. 

The  clipping  below  from  the  Florida 
Grower  will  answer  a  lot  of  questions: 

POULTRY    PATS. 

I  cannot  help  replying  to  the  man  who  made  the 
statement  some  time  ago  to  a  northern  friend  that 
poultry  did  not  pay  in  Florida.  I  arrived  here  on 
September  21,  1918,  and  on  November  2  a  friend  set 
a  hen  for  me,  and  the  result  was  ten  little  chicka. 
I  paid  for  the  hen  75  cts.  and  50  cts.  for  the  eggs. 
On  March  25,  1914,  the  pullets  started  laying,  and 
on  March  28  I  sold  four  of  the  roosters  at  21  cts. 
per  pound;  the  four  weighed  seventeen  pounds,  for 
which  I  received  $8.57.  The  cost  of  the  feed  for  the 
four  months  had  been  f  1,  so,  including  the  price  of 
the  hen  and  eggs,  f  1.25,  and  feed  f  1.00,  I  was  f  1.82 
to  the  good  and  I  still  had  the  hens  and  the  fonr 
pullets.  The  hen  started  laying  on  February  15. 
On  April  21  I  set  one  of  the  pullets,  and  to-day,  May 
11,  she  hatched  twelve  chicks  from  the  thirteen  eggs 
I  gave  her,  and  the  old  hen  is  sitting  again  also,  and 
another  one  of  the  pullets.  I  will  leave  it  to  yon 
whether  poultry  pays  or  not.  G.  H.  N. 

Davenport,  Fla.,  May  12. 

[Tou  are  certainly  doing  well;  but  you  seem  to 
have  started  a  kind  of  perpetual-motion  farm.  Bat 
that  is  the  way  to  do  things,  and  we  congratulate 
you  upon  your  enterprise. — ^Bd.] 

Permit  me  to  say  that  what  is  stated  in 
the  above  is  true.  Any  person  of  fair  skill 
with  poultry  can  do  it  every  time.  I  have 
done  it  for  the  past  seven  winters,  with  the 
exception  of  getting  the  pullets  to  lay  in 
March  or  Apnl.  We  generally  reach  our 
Florida  home  during  the  first  week  in  No- 
vember, and  usually  leave  for  the  North 
about  the  middle  of  April.  If  you  are  suc- 
cessful with  chickens  here  in  the  North  or 
anywhere  else,  you  will  be  likely  to  succeed 
in  Florida,  with  the  tremendous  advantage* 
of  having  no  weather  in  winter  that  will 
interfere  with  the  raising  of  chickens.  I 
feel  sure,  too,  that  the  fireless  brooder  is  all 
that  is  needed  in  Florida  at  any  season  of 
tine  year. 
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HIGH -PRESSURE    GARDENING 


THE  IRISH  COBBLER  POTATO^  AND  THE  SPORT- 
ING HABIT  OF  POTATOES  IN  GENERAL. 

This  spring,  as  usual,  when  I  wanted 
some  choice  potatoes  to  plant  (especially 
the  Red  Bliss  Triumph),  I  did  not  find  any 
in  our  locality.  I  would,  of  course,  have 
brought  home  some  of  that  kind  that  grew 
in  Florida,  but  they  would  not  have  sprout- 
ed in  so  short  a  time  after  being  dug.  I 
have  mentioned  the  seed  firm  of  F.  W.  Gib- 
bons &  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  who  grow 
potatoes,  especially  for  planting  in  the 
South,  by  the  hundreds  of  carloads.  I  wrote 
a  friend  in  the  employ  of  the  firm  in  regard 
to  my  wants,  and  he  sent  me  some  very 
choice  Triumph  potatoes,  and  also  included 
some  Irish  Cobblers.  Here  is  what  he  says 
about  the  latter : 

Brother  Root : — ^The  Gobblers  are  m  early  ae  Bliss, 
and  heavier  croppers;  but  they  need  heavier  fertiliz- 
ing than  the  late  varieties,  as  they  have  to  ripen 
their  crop  in  two  weeks  less  time  than  the  late  vari- 
eties. If  I  can  get  my  hands  on  an  extra-fine  strain 
of  Gk>lden  Bantam  corn  I  will  mail  it.  By  passing 
along  among  the  farmers'  wagons  in  August  one 
often  finds  a  particularly  fine  strain  of  vegetable.  I 
saw  a  farmer  with  fancy  Golden  Bantam  last  sum- 
mer, but  failed  to  take  his  name  and  address. 

The  Irish  Gobbler  is  supposed  to  be  a  sport  (origin 
unknown).  It  is  evidenUy  a  sport,  not  a  seedling, 
because  the  type  is  not  fixed.  You  plant  twenty  true 
to  name;  and  when  you  dig  them  you  will  find  some 
have  reverted  to  some  one  of  the  original  parents,  and 
some  in  a  field  will  have  blossoms  of  different  colors. 
The  buyer  thinks  he  has  been  given  mixed  seed;  but 
it  is  simply  some  tubers  that  reverted,  and  conse- 
quently the  careful  Aroostook  farmer  keeps  "  rogu- 
ing"  out  the  varieties  in  order  to  hold  the  type. 
Now,  the  type  is  this  ugly  square-shaped  deep-eyed 
tuber  with  a  deep  cavity  at  the  stem  end,  and  an 
ugly,  deep,  puckered-up  eye  at  the  seed,  and  it  very 
much  resembles  a  Naval ;  but  this  type  is  very  early, 
and  a  heavy  yielder.  It  must  have  good  rich  soil,  as 
it  has  to  do  its  work  in  ten  days  less  time  than  later 
varieties  of  potatoes. 

Edwin  E.  Habbington. 

Maiden,  Mass.,  May  21. 

P.  S. — You  owe  me  nothing  for  this.  I  am  now 
and  always  shall  be  indebted  to  you  for  so  much 
good  that  I  absorb  from  the  last  half  of  Gleanings. 

E.  S.  H. 

The  above  interested  me  greatly,  for  I 
have  been  for  years  watching  the  tendency 
of  the  different  varieties  of  potatoes  to 
sport.  For  instance,  for  several  seasons  I 
selected  the  hills  of  a  certain  variety  that 
kept  green  after  the  others  had  died  down. 
In  this  way  I  created  a  late  variety  from 
what  had  formerly  been  an  early  potato. 
In  a  like  manner  you  can,  by  diligence, 
build  up  in  a  few  years  almost  any  kind  of 
potato  you  want.  The  specimen  of  Irish 
Cobbler  alluded  to  is  a  large  nice  potato, 
smooth  and  white,  but  with  very  deep  eyes 
— so  deep,  in  fact,  that  the  potato  was  most 
ungainly-looking  compared  with  the  smooth 


round  Triumph  potatoes,  as  shown  in  the 
picture  on  page  317,  April  15th  issue. 

In  many  localities,  I  believe,  the  Irish 
Cobbler  is  getting  to  be  a  great  favorite  as 
an  extra-early  potato. 

I  extract  the  following  from  the  Florida 
Grower  concerning  the  Irish  Cobbler. 

The  Irish  Cobbler  is  a  good  variety  which  is  grow- 
ing in  popularity,  and  has  the  double  advantage  of 
being  a  very  good  keeper  and  shipper.  The  price  of 
good  guaranteed  seed  from  any  reputable  house 
varies  of  course  a  little,  but  may  be  taken  at  an 
'average  of  fl.75  a  bushel,  or  about  $4.50  a  bvrel. 


SBSAlfS    IN    THE    WK8T    INDIK8;    NOT    ONLY    A    FOOD 
BUT   A   HONEY-BBARING   PLANT. 

ifr.  A.  /.  Boot: — It  gives  me  pleasure  to  send  to 
you,  under  separate  cover,  some  sesame.  It  is  raw 
seed.  I  hope  you  will  make  several  trials  of  parch- 
ing so  as  to  get  the  best  flavor.  I  like  it  best  served 
hot  with  a  little  white  sugar.    Eat  and  enjoy  it. 

My  stock  is  down  to  about  a  quart  now,  so  I 
could  not  fill  many  orders ;  but,  all  going  well,  I  will 
plant  in  a  week  or  so,  and  should  have  500  lbs.  In 
four  months.  Our  sesame  patch  is  alive  with  bees 
when  in  bloom. 

Judging  from  the  sesame  letter  in  Glbaninos 
(Mr.  Thompson's)  there  are  different  varieties,  to 
say  the  least.  Some  people  who  have  written  me 
from  Texas  describe  the  plant  in  a  way  that  does  not 
fit  mine.  Our  sesame  shells  itself  out  when  ripe. 
Pods  open  wide,  and  seed  scatters  at  the  least  touch. 

When  you  get  your  sesame  parched  just  right, 
grind  some  very  fine  and  try  it  in  wheat-flour  pan- 
cakes. John  M.  Bbbwbb. 

Columbia.  Isle  of  Pines,  W.  I.,  May  12. 


BAI8IN8    BY    THB    TON,    BTO. 

Raisins  are  packed  in  great  sheds,  like  corn  in 
the  East.  One  of  our  neighbors  often  has  100  or 
150  tons  on  hand  at  onoe.  We  have  only  a  small 
place,  afld  our  biggest  raisin  crop  so  far  has  been 
about  14  tons. 

I  wish  every  one  in  the  country  could  read  Our 
Homes.  I  am  clipping  the  item  on  cigarettes,  from 
New  Zealand,  and  sending  to  my  mother. 

We  have  voted  our  whole  county  dry  excepting 
Fresno  and  one  oil  town,  Coalingo,  and  in  doing  so 
drove  three  roadhouses  out  of  existence  in  our  vicin- 
ity. We  are  only  four  miles  from  Fresno,  and  of 
course  they  catered  to  the  tougher  element  of  the 
city. 

Our  women  take  the  franchise  sensibly,  and  are, 
as  a  whole,  more  intelligent  voters  than  the  men. 
We  have  on  overwhelmingly  large  Armenian,  Greek, 
Italian,  and  some  Mexican  and  other  foreign  popula- 
tion. Our  district  school  has  14  nationaiities,  while 
they  claim  SI  for  Fresno.  This  means  civic  and 
moral  as  well  as  financial  problems. 

Fresno,  Cal.  Coka  Dbnham. 

aiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii;iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!;i!!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin^^^^^^^^ 

claims  RELATIONSHIP. 

Ifr.  Koot : — I  ^et  Gleanings,  and  think  it  is  fine. 
Every  man  who  is  against  the  whisky  traffic  is  my 
brother. 

Woodville,  Okla.  B.  L.  Climmbb. 


Mr.  Root: — I  keep  bees.  I  don't  subscribe  for 
Gleanings,  but  I  often  read  it.  Don*t  you  think  I 
ought  to  have  a  dasheen?  C.  C.  Miller. 

Marengo,  111..  U.  S.  A. 
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HEALTH     NOTES 


THE  HIGH  COST  OP  LIVING — ^A  NOVEL  SUGGES- 
TION. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer: 

GormAiiy  hae  furnished  this  coantry  t  striking 
exftmple  of  the  benefits  of  adopting  sanitary  improve- 
ment, and  has  surprised  even  her  own  most  optimis- 
tic advocates  by  proving  that  the  expenditures  that 
go  for  bettering  community  conditions  not  only  pay 
by  protecting  health  and  giving  comforts  undreamed 
of  to  the  people,  but  actually  reduce  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing. 

Invariably  the  proper  paving,  sewering,  and  sup- 
plying  of  water  lines  to  communities  has  added  to 
the  value  of  the  property  an  amount  in  excess  of  the 
cost  of  the  improvements.  Even  sewage  disposal 
under  the  present  extravagantly  wasteful  methods  in 
which  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  fertilisers  are  loet, 
may  be  considered  a  paying  investment  because  no 
city  will  advance  commercially  or  exist  healthfully 
until  some  proviaioo  is  made  for  the  safe  solution  of 
this  big  problem.  In  like  manner  the  various  sys- 
tems oi  maintaining  proper  sanitary  conditions, 
which  are  operated  at  an  apparent  loss,  such  as 
cleaning  streets,  oiling  roads,  draining  swamps,  and 
enforcing  proper  rules  of  sanitation,  are  actually 
remunerative,  because  property  in  such  communities 
demands  higher  rentals,  and  the  people  avoid  heavy 
expense  due  to  unnecessary  sickness. 

Let  me  add  to  the  above  that  we  not  only 
rednce  the  high  cosf  of  living  by  such  sani- 
tary measures,  but  we  add  also  to  the  plea- 
sures and  enjoyment  of  living.  The  man  or 
woman  who  is  well  nourished,  has  plenty  of 
pure  air,  drinks  only  pure  water,  and  has  a 
sponge  bath  every  day,  enjoys  life  to  an 
extent  that  thousands  of  people  know  noth- 
ing of. 

THB  An  WB  BBBATHR. 

A-.  /.  Root: — Wife  and  I  find  many  interesting 
and  helpful  items  in  Gleanings.  That  which  hss 
from  time  to  time  been  written  concerning  a  careful 
or  proper  diet,  or  the  preservation  of  health  thereby, 
is  read  with  much  interest;  but  there  is  another 
phase  of  the  subject  of  perhaps  equal  importance, 
about  which  le99  has  been  said;  and  that  is,  the  air 
we  breathe  and  the  way  in  which  we  perform  that 
function.  Our  beneficent  creator  has  furnished  an 
abundant  supply  of  pure  fresh  air,  and  yet  a  large 
part  of  mankind  appear  to  place  little  value  on  it, 
and  are  apt  to  make  very  meager  arrangements  for 
maintaining  its  purity.  The  fact  is,  that  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  men  and  women  only  about  half 
breathe — that  is  to  say,  very  seldom  /iU  the  lungs  to 
the  bottom,  but  form  a  habit  of  using  only  the  upper 
part  of  the  lungs;  consequently  the  dark  or  corrupt 
stream  of  venous  blood,  as  it  returns  to  the  lungp 
for  purification,  fails  to  meet  with  the  requisite 
amount  of  oxygen,  and  hence  is  not  changed,  but 
passes  on,  entailing  extra  work  on  the  kidneys  and 
other  organs  of  the  body,  resulting  in  a  poisoned 
system  and  the  manifold  discomforts  of  ill  health. 
Since  the  introduction  of  modem  methods  of  heating 
houses,  that  much  dreaded  disease,  tuberculosis,  ha? 
rapidly  increased— owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  lack  of 
proper  or  of  sufficient  ventilation.  Wife  and  I  are 
near  to  our  three-score  and  ten.  Our  children  are 
all  gone  to  try  the  world  for  themselves,  and  we 
dwell  alone.  We  sleep  in  a  cold  room,  with  windows 
up  all  kinds  of  weather.  We  still  maintain  the 
youthful  glow;  and  while  our  neighbors  all  about  us 


have  been  greatly  afflicted  with  colds  and  grip,  we 
have  been  apparently  immune.  If  people  were  lesp 
afraid  of  pure  air,  even  if  it  is  not  always  warm,  and 
would  cultivate  the  habit  of  deep  breathing,  it  would 
free  them  from  innumerable  ills.  Doubtless  it  is  io 
accord  with  the  will  of  Gh>d  that  we  should  under 
stand  and  discreetly  use  the  bountiful  provision  h«> 
has  made  for  our  sustenance  and  comfort  while  here 
below.  And  now  "  let  us  hear  the  conclusion  of  thi> 
whole  matter.  Fear  God  and  keep  his  command 
ments,  for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man."  Abiding 
in  such  a  state  we  shall  be  willing  faithfully  to 
occupy  until  our  Lord  shall  come;  and  whether  the 
summons  be  "  at  midnight,  at  the  cock-crowing,  or  in 
the  morning,"  we  shall  go  joyfully  forth  to  meet  him. 
Barnesville,  Ohio.  Thomas  Dbbyibs 


THE    PANAMA    CANAL    ZONE    AS   A    ^'HEALTH 
RESORT." 

We  clip  the  following  from  some  journal, 
the  name  of  which  we  have  lost: 

After  living  for  five  or  six  years  amid  conditions 
which  have  produced  such  a  startling  reduction  in 
the  death-rate,  will  the  men  who  have  dug  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  be  able  to  find  any  city  in  the  United 
Statr*  which  is  sufficiently  cleanly  and  healthy  for 
them  to  live  int  Let  us  hope,  says  The  Journal  of 
th9  Am4riean  Medical  Astoeiation,  that  the  ten  thou- 
sand Americans,  returning  to  this  country  after  a 
practical  demonstration  of  what  modern  scientific 
knowledge  can  do  to  prevent  disease,  may  prove  to 
be  the  little  leaven  which  will  leaven  the  entire  lump. 
If  this  is  the  case,  the  indirect  benefits  of  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  will  be  incomparably  greater  than  its  com- 
mercial or  military  value. 

If  it  is  indeed  true,  as  we  have  continual 
reports,  that  our  doctors  are  able  to  make 
such  a  place  as  the  Canal  Zone  one  of  the 
healthiest  localities  in  the  whole  world,  shaU 
we  not  in  time  be  able  to  do  the  same  thing 
in  other  places  where  people  live,  and  bring 
about  like  conditions  t  May  God  be  praised 
for  what  is  being  accomplished  in  the  way 
of  banishing  preventable  contagious  dis- 
eases. 


FROM  "  PRODUCER  TO  CONSUMER;"  FROM  OUR 
GOOD  FRIEND  T.  GREINER. 

I  have  finally  come  to  it,  namely,  bought  a  hand 
mill,  and  have  begun  to  eat  my  *'  graham-flour  por- 
ridge" for  breakfast.  When  you  have  a  good  mill 
(mine  cost  $3.85),  and  take  good  wheat,  and  clean 
it  by  hand  to  get  the  cockle  and  chess  out  of  it,  and 
then  wash  it  and  afterward  thoroughly  dry  it,  you 
get  a  nice  clean  product,  and  a  good  breakfast  food 
at  nominal  cost.  We  cook  it  after  recipes  given  by 
Terry  and  in  Glbaninos,  and  eat  it  with  about  its 
own  bulk  of  apple  sauce  and  a  generous  quantity  of 
real  Jersey  cream.  Probably  it  tastes  good  eaten 
with  honey.  But  people  who  have  never  tried  it  car. 
hardly  appreciate  how  good  apple  sauce  and  good 
cream  go  with  any  kind  of  such  breakfast  food. 
Apple  sauce  and  cream  (not  milk),  half  and  half, 
alone  make  a  dish  fit  for  a  king.  But  almost  all 
cereals  can  be  made  to  taste  good  when  eaten  with 
real  cream  or  with  good  honey.  My  boys  took  quite 
a  fancy  at  once  to  the  home-made  graham  breakfast 
dish,  and  prefer  it  to  shredded  wheat,  puffed  wheat, 
and  some  of  the  other  breakfast  cereals  we  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  using. 

Your  muffins  are  not  so  bad  either;  but  they  art 
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no  cure  for  the  high  cost  of  liTilig.  When  the  re- 
cipe calls  for  three  quarters  of  a  cup  of  sugar,  two 
eggs,  and  a  chunk  of  butter,  etc.,  all  this  for  a  very 
small  batch,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  very  cheap 
food.  Fresh  egga  are  50  cents  a  dozen  in  our  local 
stores;  but,  how  many  people  have  good  honey  or 
plenty  of  apples  and  real  Jersey  cream!  And  how 
many  have  strictly  fresh  eggs!  I  am  thankful  for 
living  on  the  farm,  even  if  it  is  a  comparatively  small 
one.  .  T.  Grkinbb. 

La  Salle,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  27. 

I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  get  this  testi- 
monial from  so  good  an  authority.  Although 
it  has  been  talked  over  and  over  about  the 
saving  in  cost  by  grinding  your  own  wheat, 
and  the  still  more  important  saving  of  doc- 
tors' bills,  I  fear  few  people  realize  what  it 
amounts  to.  One  great  reason  for  the  pres- 
ent "  high  cost  of  living  "  is  because  of  the 
fashion  of  buying  packages  of  food  in  pa- 
per boxes  and  tin  cans.  And  even  the  farm- 
ers who  grow  the  wheat,  I  fear,  quite  often 
send  their  wheat  away,  and  pay  for  having 
it  manufactured  into  cereals  fixed  up  in 
fancy  pasteboard  boxes,  paying  profits  to 
the  manufacturer,  middleman,  and  grocer, 
and  finally  getting  the  same  wheat  that  grew 
on  their  own  farm,  or  may  have  done  so, 
and  do  not  get  as  good  wheat  nor  as  deli- 
cious food  as  outlined  in  the  above  by  friend 
Greincr.  Apple-sauce  and  cream,  and 
ground-wheat  mush,  are  about  the  most 
delicious  foods  I  know  of,  and  also  the  most 
nourishing,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes. 
May  God  be  praised  for  apples,  and  wheat 
and  cream. 


ROBBING  SICX  PEOPLE. 

There  is  one  institution  that  seems  to  be 
untiring  in  its  efforts  in  exposing  the  many 
medical  fakes,  and  that  is  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  Every  little 
while  we  get  a  pamphlet  describing  the 
methods  employed  by  these  proprietors  of 
nostrums  to  fleece  the  unwary.  Let  me  urge 
our  readers  to  consult  the  above  before 
sending  money  to  any  doctor  or  advertising 
"  medical  institute."  Every  little  while  they 
come  out  with  a  pamphlet  to  warn  the  pub- 
lic. From  the  list  given  I  have  selected  the 
two  following: 

MURINE  KYB  BBMEDY PBICB  4   0T8. 

This  is  a  nostrum  sold  by  two  eclectic  physicians 
of  Chicago.  While  sold  for  $1  an  ounce,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  stuff  costs  about  5  cents  a  gallon. 
The  exploiters  of  Murine  also  conduct,  as  a  side-line, 
a  correspondence  "  college  "  of  spectacle  fitting — 7 
pages,  illustrated. 

THS    OXYDONOR    AND    SIMILAR    rAKRS. 

Gas-pipe  therapy  frauds.  A  description  of  the 
various  worthless  pieces  of  nickel-plated  brass  pipe 
that  are  sold  to  the  gullible  under  the  allegation  that 
they  possess  curative  value.  Several  variations  of 
this  fraud  are  on  the  market.  Those  dealt  with  in 
this  pamphlet  are  the  Electropoise,  the  Oxydonor,  the 
Oxygenor,  the  Oxypathor,  the  Oxytonor,  and  the 
Oxybon — 15  pages;  illustrated. 

What  do  you  think  of  it,  friends — a  dol- 
lar an  ounce  for  stuff  that  costs  only  five 
cents  a  gallon?  The  Depflirtment  at  Wash- 
ington is  carrying  on  investigations,  and 
stopping  the  delivery  of  the  mails  of  some 
of  these  parties.  I  notice  Oxydonor  is  still 
getting  money  from  the  unwary,  although 
it  has  been  shown  up  in  these  pages  for 
fully  twenty  years. 


TEMPERANCE 


DRUNKENNESS  A  DISEASE    (  t) 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  New  Re- 
public : 

Drunkenness  is  now  almost  universally  recognized 
as  a  disease.  Institutions  all  over  the  country,  both 
public  snd  private,  have  been  instituted  to  cure  this 
disease. 

The  newspapers  all  over  the  country  carry  adver- 
tisements of  physicians  and  institutions  who  make  it 
their  business  to  cure  this  disease. 

Medical  societies  all  over  the  world  are  studying 
methods  of  curing  this  disease. 

And  while  all  this  is  going  on,  most  States  delib- 
erately license  saloons  to  spread  this  same  disease 
for  a  share  of  the  profit  of  the  business. 

By  the  way,  what  would  you  think  of  a 
man  who  wanted  a  license  to  spread  hog 
cholera t  That  disease  throughout  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  one  of  the  things  that  bring 
about  the  high  cost  of  living^  and  millions 
of  dollars  are  being  lost  because  of  it. 
Thanks  to  our  Department  of  Agriculture, 


however,  our  nation  is  getting  the  upper 
hand  of  it.  Well,  hog  cholera  kills  hogs; 
but  the  booze  business  kills  men — ^yes,  men, 
women,  and  children;  and  the  men  it  does 
not  kill  it  reduces  to  the  condition  of  hogs, 
or  worse  still.  And  yet  we  are  licensing 
saloons — ^yes,  right  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 
What  do  you  think  of  itf 


THE    UNITED    STATES    SUPREME    COURT    HITS 
THE  LIQUOR  BUSINESS  ANOTHER  TRE- 
MENDOUS  BLOW. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  Lansing 
Dadly  State  Journal  : 

liquor's  body  blow. 

No  longer  is  the  widow  of  a  drunkard  to  remain 
the  helpless  victim  of  the  saloonkeepers  who  contrib- 
uted to  her  husband's  wrecked  life.  The  United 
States  Supreme  Court  has  just  so  decided.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  that  the  victim  die  an  accidental  or  violent 
death.     The  case  in  which  the  decision  was  rendered 
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is  one  in  which  the  yictim  wm  wrecked  by  alcoholics 
and  finally  succumbed  to  disease  brought  on  or  ag- 
gravated by  liquors. 

Under  the  ruling,  not  only  is  the  saloonkeeper 
liable  for  damages  but  his  bondsmen  also.  Undoubt- 
edly the  first  result  of  the  decision  will  be  the  filing 
of  thousands  of  personal-damage  suits  all  over  the 
country.  There  will  be  no  haggling  over  the  law. 
The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  settled  that. 
It  will  be  merely  a  case  of  proving  facts. 

A  second  result  of  the  ruling  will  be  bankruptcy 
for  a  number  of  saloonkeepers  whose  cupidity  and 
avariciousness  have  prevented  them  from  heeding 
the  demands  of  friends  and  relatives  not  to  sell  to 
known  victims  of  liquor.  Another  result  of  the  ruling 
will  be  a  decided  inclination  of  casualty  companies 
and  individuals  against  going  on  the  bonds  of  sa- 
loonkeepers; and  without  bonds,  licenses  cannot  be 
secured. 

The  country  may  expect  a  tremendous  howl  from 
the  liquor  interesta  and  the  organs  in  their  control; 
but  the  decision  will  st&nd  because  it  is  right.  It  is 
in  complete  harmony  with  that  changed  and  chang- 
ing public  opinion  in  regard  to  the  liquor  business. 
More  and  more  the  public  is  coming  to  look  on 
liquor-selling  as  a  form  of  slavery  the  victims  of 
which  are  as  much  deprived  of  their  manhood's 
rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
as  ever  was  a  black  man,  and  public  opinion  is  set 
against  it  as  it  was  against  slavery.  The  courts  are 
responding  to  the  changing  public  opinion.  The 
liquor  interests  will  not  be  able  to  change  the  law 
until  they  change  the  tide  of  public  opinion. 


"prohibition    doesn't   PROHIBIT." 

We  clip  the  item  below  from  Farm  and 
Fireside : 

SMILING  THROUGH  TKABft  IN   KANSAS. 

87  counties  without  any  insane. 

54  counties  without  any  feeble-minded. 
96  counties  without  any  inebriates. 

88  counties  without  any  poor-houses. 

68  counties  without  any  prisoners  in  jail. 
65  counties  without  a  representative  in  the  State 
penitentiary. 

With  the  above  staring  us  in  the  face, 
how  can  any  man  (or  woman )  vote  for  the 
retention  of  the  liquor-traffic?  Think  of  it 
— 65  counties  without  a  "  representative  " 
in  the  penitentiary. 

SOMETHING  FURTHER  IN  REGARD  TO  KANSAS. 

From  an  address  delivered  before  Con- 
gress by  Ernest  H.  Cherrington,  Dec.  10, 
1913,  we  clip  the  following: 

BFFKCT  OF  PROHIBITION  ON  CBIlfB,  PAUPBRISlf,  AND 
INSANITY. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  author- 
ity for  the  declaration  that  "  the  statistics  of  every 
State  show  a  neater  amount  of  crime  and  misery 
attributable  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  obtained  at 
these  retail  liquor  saloons  than  to  any  other  source." 

No  State  of  the  Union  hae  given  prohibition  so 
fair  a  trial  as  has  Kan^s.  To-day  that  Sute  pre- 
sents the  unparalleled  record  of  almost  two-thirds  of 
its  counties  without  a  single  prisoner  serving  sen- 
tence for  crime,  while  in  some  of  the  counties  a  jury 
to  try  a  criminal  case  hae  not  been  called  in  ten 
years. 

Never  mind,  friends,  if  I  have  harped  on 
this  matter  several  times  before.  What  does 
it  mean  when  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that 
two-thirds   of  the   counties   are   without   a 


single  prisoner  serving  a  sentence  for  crime, 
and  that  in  some  counties  a  jury  to  try  a 
criminal  case  has  not  been  tried  in  ten 
years  f  What  is  the  matter  with  the  people 
of  the  United  States  that  they  should  con- 
tinue to  "vote  wet"  when  such  facts  as 
these  are  before  themf 


EDISON  ON  CIGARETTES,  ETC. 

One  of  our  good  friends  sends  us  a  clip- 
ping from  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  It  seems 
that  Edison  posted  a  notice  on  his  factory 
in  West  Orange,  N.  J.,  reading,  "  Cigarettes 
not  tolerated.  They  dull  the  brain."  It 
seems  that  Henry  Ford,  the  great  automo- 
bile man,  indorsed  B^dison.  This  aroused 
the  ire  of  Percival  F.  Hill,  President  of  the 
American  Tobacco  Co.,  and  he  makes  a 
feeble  attempt  to  defend  the  use  of  cigar- 
ettes. After  reading  his  defense  it  occurs 
to  us  that  the  money  that  comes  out  of  it  is 
what  they  are  after.  We  extract  the  fol- 
lowing, taken  from  the  Detroit  Free  Press: 

"  Inasumch  as  millions  of  men  use  cigarettes,  and 
perhaps  even  a  larger  JMJrcentage  are  educated  peo- 
ple, the  charge  of  feeble-mindedneas  lies  against 
an  overwhelming  proportion  of  the  commercial,  pro- 
fessional, artistic,  musical,  and  industrial  world,** 
continued  Mr.  Hill. 

TREMENDOUS    INCBBASE   IN    13   TEABS. 

Mr.  Hill  gave  figures  showing  that  15,812,092,000 
cigarettes  were  made  in  the  United  States  in  1918. 
against  2,600,000,000  in  1900.  or  an  increase  of 
700  per  cent  in  13  years. 

Mr.  Hill  said  further  that  Mr.  Edison  should  prove 
his  assertion,  in  justice  to  millions  of  intelligent 
cigarette  smokers,  or  give  the  manufacturers  an  op- 
portunity to  disprove  it. 

Our  good  friend  A.  N.  Clark,  of  Tensing, 
Mich.,  who  sends  the  clipping,  comments 
as  follows : 

This  defense  of  the  cigarette  by  President  Hill 
not  only  demonstrates  the  weakness  of  the  defense, 
but  indicates  the  moral  make-up  of  a  character  to 
typical  among  modem  trust  officials. 

Lansing,  Mich.,  May  18.  A.  M.  Clabk. 


BRYAN  IN  REGARD  TO  WOMAN  8UFFRAGK. 

In  Speaking  of  the  women's  victory  in 
stopping  the  Colorado  war,  Mr.  W.  J.  Bryan 
uttered  the  following,  which  we  clip  from 
the  Woman's  Journal  for  May  23 : 
-  "The  battle  is  already  won  in  ten  States  and  in 
Alaska.  Four  more  wiU  come  in  line  next  Novem- 
ber. The  Eastern  States  are  beginning  to  line  up. 
The  women  of  America  are  going  to  vote  soon.  No 
party  question  will  prevent  them;  no  color  line  wiU 
step  them;  no  Stated  rights  issue  will  deter  them. 
No  State  has  any  right  to  deny  to  half  ita  eitiaens 
the  right  to  share  in  government  by  the  ezerciae  of 
suffrage  anywhere  under  the  American  flag.  Aa  ci^ 
izens  of  the  great  American  Republic,  as  members  of 
the  American  family,  and  as  units  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican home,  we  will  not  permit  snch  a  traveety  on 
democracy  to  exist  any  longer  in  thia  land  of  equal 
opportunity.*' 


Amen  to  the  above! 
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LI  S  TE  R  I  NE 


Use  it  every  day 

Tiyf  OUTH  hygiene  is  incomplete  without  a  safe  mouth-wash. 
^^^  Rinse  the  mouth  with  Listerine  after  brushing  the  teeth. 
It  imparts  a  sense  of  cleanliness  and  purification  and  neutralizes 
breath  odors.  Listerine  has  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  physicians 
and  dentists  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

All  druggists  seU  Listerine 

LAMBERT  PHARMACAL  COMPANY,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


mjOBODY  can  seU  yc»a  a  better  enql 
i^  and  nolM»dy  will  quote  you  as T 
as  my  latest  reduced  Factory  Prli 


[Ine 

^ ioiv 

—  — ^  -^^., Factory  Prices 

Direct  to  Users. 

WIHE  Engines 

Kerosene,  Gasoline  and  Gas. 

Sizes  2  to  22  H-P.  stationary  and  mounted, 
(skidB  and  trucks)  with  semi-steel  detachable 
cylinders,  vertical  valves,  and  other  features 
of  merit  without  which  no  ensrine  is  now 
hisrh-ffrade.  Starts  easily;  no  cranking;  run 
without  watchinar,  24  hours  a  day.  Cheaper 
power,  per  horse,  than  ever  before. 

I  made  the  WITTK,  the  leader  in  asefalneas  .27 
years  ago,  when  the  oraa  engine  bcniness  was  in  its 
Bwaddmisr  clothes.  1  have  kept  it  ahead  ever  since, 
as  the  tbousands  of  my  customers  testify. 

Buy  Direct  From  Factory 


eODayTFlreeTMaL  6-Year  Guaranty. 

I  give  you  lowest  factory  prices  ever  known  for 
strictly  high  standard  engines  of  proven  worth.  No 
reascmable  terma  refused!  f  yoa  don't  wish  to  pay  all 
cash.  Get  my  new  book  FREE  with  latest  prices. 

Mil     UflTTC    WITTKIROM  WORKS  CO. 
■   11.  Ill  I  I  C|       ItSI  OAKLAND  AVE., 
KANSAS  CITY.  MISSOURI. 


Makes  and  bums  its  own  gas  and 

produces  a  pure  white,  steady, 

safe,  100  candle  power  light.   No 

L  wide,  smoke,  dirt,  grease  or  odor. 


V'°«JTHE  BEST  LIGHT 

'ij       r  CANDLE/ 
,-^lPOWER/^ 


Lighted  inatantly.  Over  200  styles. 
A^nts  wanted.  Write  for  catalog 

THE  BEST  I.1GHT  CO. 

S06  E.  5tli  St.,  Canton,  o 


THE 


Coward 

Goo(J5ense 


Built  to  protect,  help  and  strength- 
en p:rowin^  foot-structures  ;  sup- 
ports the  ankle,  holds  arch  in 
[ylace — corrects  and  prevents  '  flat- 
foot." 

Coward  Arch  Support  Shoe  and  Coward  Exteniioo 
Heel  made  by  James  S.  Coward  for  over  33  years. 

FOR  CHILDREN.  WOMEN  AND  MEN. 

Send  for  Catalofue.  Mail  Orders  Filled. 

Sold  Nowhere  Else. 

JAMES  S.  COWARD 
264-274  Greenwich  St..  near  Warren  St..  New  York 


Keep  Ants  Away 

They  will  not  attack  or  come  uear 
woodwork  If  It  is  painted  with 
AVCNARIUS  CARBOLINCUM 

KBOISTFRED 

and  will  Btay  away  from  beehives 
80  protected.    Write  for  circulars. 

Carbolineum  W.ood  Preserv'g  Cci 

D«9t.  1 0a.  Mllwauh**.  Wis. 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 


lec-t  I 


SELECTED  FOR  BUSINESS. 


IM  Qu 

NOW  READY. 


Under  date  of  December  24,  I9lfl,  a  queen-breeder  known  the  world  over,  and  whose  lOlS  queen  sales 
were  well  above  the  3000  mark,  writes: 

"  I  had  occasion,  through  the  Invitation  of  one  of  voar  caatomera,  to  visit  his  bee-yard  where  he  showed  me  some 
of  yonr  stock.  They  were  ordinary  Italians,  bat  in  their  storagpn  he  totd  me  they  excelled  any  other  strain  he  had  in 
his  yard,  and  he  had  a  (rood  number  of  queens  from  other  breeders.  As  he  recommended  these  bees  so  hljrhly.  and  I  am 
always  in  the  market  for  something:  new  and  better,  ttmt  is  the  reAson  I  am  asking  you  to  book  me  for  the  half-doaen 
queens  next  season." 

'*  The  proof  of  the  pudding:  is  in  the  eating,'*  and  1  solicit  3'our  trial  orders  this  season.  Now  is  the 
time  tu  order  a  half-dozen  and  try  them  out  before  requeeningr  time  in  August  and  September.  Safe 
arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Money  promptly  returned  if  unable  to  All  orders  on  date  specified. 
Apiary  under  State  inspection. 

Untested  queen,  75  cts.;  six,  $4.00:  25  or  more,  at  60  cts.:  l  lb.  bees  with  untested  queen  in  Root  cage, 
12.50;  six  1-lb.  packages  of  bees  with  queens,  SlS.OO.    Circular  and  a  "Good  Cheer"  blotter  free. 

J.  B.  HOLLOPETER,  Pentz,  Clearfield  Co,  Pennsylvania 


THRFE-BANDED  ITALIAN 

QUEENS 


Reared  from  our  best  stock  in 
strong  colonies   and   mated  to 
select  drones  of  superior  honey- 
gratlierinif    strains.    Bees     that 
are  industrious,  hardy,  and  gen- 
tle; good  red  -  clover  workers, 
and  gnod  winterers.    After  July  I. 
Untested,  75c  ea«'h;  six,  $i.OO;  twelve,  $7  50. 
Tested,  $1.00  each. 

Prices  for  larger  quantities  furnished  on  application. 
Prompt  service,  purity  of  matiagr.  safe  arrival  in  the  U. 
8.  or  Canada,  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H.  O.  SHORT,  WINCHESTER,  OHIO 


MarcM's  Island  Bred  Queens 

Bred  from  selected  mothers,  and  mated  to 
isolated  drones  of  a  different  strain.  My  aim 
is  quality  and  not  quantity.  So  if  you  want 
any  of  these  choice  purely  mated  three-banded 
Italian  queens  order  now  or  you  may  not  get 
them,  as  I  am  going  to  rear  only  a  limited  num- 
ber. No  disease,  and  your  money  back  if  not 
satisfied.  The  A.  I.  Root  Go.  use  my  queens, 
which  is  proof  of  their  quality. 

No  need  to  write  for  lower  prices. 

Reference,  The  American  Bxchange  Bank  of 
this  city. 

Prices — Untested,  single,  $1.50 ;  6  for  $6.00 ; 
12  for  $10.00;  in  lots  of  25  or  more,  75  cts. 
each.  Select  tested,  $3.00.  Breeders,  $5.00 
and  $10.00. 

A.  B.  Marchant,  .  .  Apalachlcola,  Florida 


MILLER'S  STRAIN  ITAUAN  QUEENS 

By  RETURN  mail  after  June  5th  to  10th,  or  money  re- 
funded. Bred  ft-om  best  RED-CLOVER  strains  in  the 
U.  S.  In  full  colonies  from  my  SUPERIOR  BREED- 
ERS; Northern  bred  for  business:  long-tongued;  leath- 
er-colored or  three-banded;  gentle;  winter  well;  hus- 
tlers; not  inclined  to  swarm;  roll  honey  in.  One  un- 
tested, tl.OO;  6,  $5.00:  12,  ^.00.  One  select  untested, 
tl  .85;  6, 16.00;  12,  $1 1 .00.  A  specialist  of  17  years*  expe- 
rience. .  .  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
1.  F.  INILLBII,  BROOKVILLC,  PCNNSYLVANIA 


W.  H.  LAWS 

Is  prepared  to  take  care  of  all  your 
queen  orders  the  coining  season. 


Twenty-six  years  of  careful  breeding  places 
Laws'  queens  above  the  usual  standard. 

My  bees,  in  my  own  and  in  the  hands  of  others, 
have  taken  first  premiums  at  the  leading  fairs 
all  over  the  United  States:  and,  in  the  hands  of 
single  individuals,  have  gathered  over  a  car  of 
honey  in  one  season. 

Tested  queens  ready  now.   Each,  $1;  12  for  flo. 

Untested,  after  April  15,  breeding  queens,  about 
fifty  of  the  finest  ready  at  any  time:  each,  ^.00. 


W.  H.  LAWS.  beevlUe.  Ree  Co..  Texas 


Queens  -  Queens 

Bees  by  the  Pound 
and  Full  Colonies 


From  a  superior  strain  of  THREE-BANDED 
ITALIANS.  ,  Hardy,  gentle,  and  they  are 
hustlers.     .     .     .     Guaranteed  to  please  you. 

8«nd  for  My  1914  D«serip*lv«  drtatog 

I  have  a  large  stock  of  modem  BEE  SUPPLIES  always 

on  hand.    ROOT'S   GOODS  at   fkctory   schedule  of 

prices,  packed  and  delivered  to  my  station.    All  orders 

will  receive  prompt  and  careful  attention. 


Earl  M.  Nichols,  Lyonsvllle,  Mass. 
Arciidekin's  FINE  ITALIAN  QUEQIS 

THRCC  BANDCD 

Bred  for  Persistent  Profitable  Production  of  Hooey. 
Prolific,  hardy,  gentle.  The  bee  for  pleasure  or  profit. 
One  customer  says,  "Your  queen  soon  had  her  ten 
frames  running  over  with  bees  that  are  bustlers.**  Cells 
built  in  strong  two-story  colonies,  and  mated  by  best- 
known  methods.  No  disease.  Satisftictlon  guaran- 
teed. Orders  filled  promptly.  Ready  May  M.  Un- 
tested, $1.00  each;  six  for  |».50;  doaen,  $10.00.  Select 
tested,  It.OO  each. 

J.  F.  Arehd«kln,  Rt.  7,  St,  JoMph,  Mo. 
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PURE 

Extracted 


HONEY 


From  the  ApUryof 

L  J.  Todd, 

Columbia, 
Ohio. 


No.  430.    1030^1.80. 


<£► 
>Y*I*M»M>I>I>M«* 


No.  876.   1000  only  $1.8o. 


2lbs. 
Pure  Extracted 


HONEY 

From  tlio  Apiary  of 

W.  E.  Fowler, 

ClintonviUe»  Ct 


[Label  No.  6a0.    louO  only  |1.60. 


IBISTBONG'SIONET 

FROM  THE  APIARY  OF 


EPHRAIM,    UTAH. 


No  extra  charge  for  labels  printed  on  gummed  paper.        Label  No.  126.  1000,  60c, 


Space  will  not  permit  us  to  describe  fuUy  the  above  labels.    Write  for  catalogue. 

Address  PEARL  CARD  CO.,  DepL  A,  Clintonville,  Conn. 


QUEENS! 

Quirln's  Improvfd  SupfHor  Italian  Bfes  and 
QuMns.  .  .  Thfy  arf  Northfrn  Bred  and 
are  Hardy.    .    .    Ovar  20  Yaart  a  Breadar. 

TlBetorf  hx\y  lat   I     AftorJulylst 


1 

6 

12 

1     1      6 

12 

Select  antesled  ... 

l.CO 

6.00 

9.00 

.76     4.00 

7.00 

Tented         

l.«0 

8.00 

16.00 

1  00      6  00 

too 

Select  tested 

s.oo 

10.00 

18.00 

1.50      R.OO 

16.00 

8-corob  nuclei.... 

J.60 

14.00 

26.00 

2  26    12  00 

23.00 

S-comb  nuclei 

3.60 

20.00 

85.00 

8.25    1«.00 

32.00 

8-fnune  colony.... 

6  UO 

W.OO 

6  00    25.00 

10- fnun«>  colony... 

7.60 

88.00 

6  60  ,82.00 

1-2  lb  pkfT.  bees... 

1.60 

7.00 

1.00     6.00 

1-lb.  pkff.  bees.  .. 

2.00 

10.00 

1  1.60  1  8.00 

BRhEDERS— the  cream  eelected  ft-om  our  en- 
tire stock  of  outyards:  nothing  better.  Theae 
breeders  $9.00  each. 

Can  furnish  bees  on  Danzenbaker  and  L.  or 
Hoffman  frames.  Do  not  write  for  lower  prices 
even  ir  yon  want  1000  queens  or  100  colonies. 
Price  is  already  low.  con.sidering  the  quality  of 
our  stock  and  prompt  service. 

Above  price  on  bees  by  pound,  nuclei,  and  col- 
onies, does  not  include  queen.  You  arc  to  select 
such  queen  as  you  wish  with  the  bees,  and  add 
the  pnce.  

ALL  ORDERS  FILLED  PROMPTLY 
FROM  NOW  ON. 
Send  for  testimonials.    Orders  booked  now. 


H.6.Quirin-ttie-Queen-Bree(ler 

BCLLEVUC,  OHIO 


Get  Your  QUEENS 

Direot  from  Italy 

May  to  September.— Tested,  12.10;  Champion 
Layers.  $4.00.  Dead  queens  replaced  If  box  Is 
returned  unopened.  Discount  to  dealers  or 
for  quantities.  Beautiful  unsolicited  testi- 
monials. Honest  dealinir-  For  further  par- 
ticulars write  to 

MALAN  BROTHERS 

UuMma,  San  Qtavanita,  Italy 

Am  new  shipping  Unieslad  Queens 

Calebratad  Pedlgraad  Strain 

My  bees  are  the  product  of  many 
years  of  breedlnjc  by  SWARTH- 
MORB  and  HENRY  ALLEY.  Both 
names  stand  out  like  beacon  ligrhts 
amonnr  our  past  and  present  breed- 
ers, for  the  l)est  queens  ever  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States.  Never 
had  foul  brood. 

Swarthmore  Apiaries 

awarHimere,  Pa. 


Goldens  that  are  Golden 

I  have  disposed,  of  business  in  Philadelphia,  and  will 
raise  all  queens  that  I  possibly  can  the  coming  season, 
and  will  All  all  unfilled  orders  first.  Queens  are  get- 
ting better  each  year.  Prices:  Select  untested,  $1.50; 
tested.  $8.00;  breeders,  $9  to  $10.  .  Send  for  booklet. 
GEO.  M.  STEELE,  30  So.  40th  St.  PHIUDELPHIA.  PA. 

ITALIAN  QUEENS-NORTHERN  BRED 

Superior  winterers;  descriptive  list  free.    Bees  by  the 
pound.    Untested,  $1,00:   select   tested,  $l.SO.    Plans 
'^How  to  Introduce  Queens,"  I5c:  "How  to  Increase: 
15c:  both  for  i5  c.  E.  E.  MOTT,  Glenwood,  Mich. 
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ROOT'S  ;POWER  EXTRACTORS 

for  tho  URfiE  PRODUCER  for  1914 


The  late  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  when 
asked  as  to  what  would  combine 
best  with  beekeeping,  said,  ''  The 
best  thing  to  go  with  bees  is — 
more  bees."  If  more  bees  is  the 
slogan,  then  the  best  equipment 
should  be  installed.  This  would 
be  an  outfit  that  will  handle  ad- 
vantageously the  product  of  200 
or  more  colonies  with  a  minimum 
of  time  and  labor. 

POWER  EXTBACTINO  OUTFIT.— The  value  of  this  cannot  be  gauged 
entirely  by  the  number  of  days  it  is  used  during  the  season.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  it  displaces  a  large  amount  of  extra  equipment  in 
the  way  of  extra  supers  and  combs.  The  extracting  must  be  done  quick- 
ly in  order  to  hold  in  check  the  swarming  that  is  sure  to  follow  unless 
room  is  given  when  needed.  The  amount  thus  saved,  including  reduc- 
tion of  labor  and  time,  will  materially  reduce  cost  of  production. 

ENOINE. — This  should  not  be  selected  without  due  examination.  There 
are  certain  tjrpes  of  gasoline-engines  that  are  not  fitted  for  driving 
honey-extractors.  Machines  requiring  to  be  started  and  stopped  an 
endless  number  of  times  during  the  day  require  an  engine  of  special 
construction,  and  the  beekeeper  will  do  well  to  investigate  thoroughly 
these  points  before  purchasing.  Our  new  engines,  the  ''  BUSY  BEE," 
are  selected  for  and  are  exactly  adapted  for  just  this  kind  of  work. 

CAPPINO-MELTEB.— No  extracting  house  is  complete  without  one. 
We  have  a  number  of  styles  and  sizes  to  select 
from.    Illustrations  of  all  these  will  be  found  in 
our  large  catalog.    The  smaller  sizes  are  intended 
to  be  used  with  wax-presses,  which  also  are  shown. 

HONEY-KNIVES.— For  rapid  and  easy  work  our 
new  steam  honey-knives  can't  be  beat.  Extra  tub- 
ing is  furnished  when  ordered.  Send  for  our  new 
34-page  book,  ''Power  Honey-extractors,"  describ- 
ing these  fully. 

These  equipments  are  supplied  by  various  dealers 
throughout  the  country.  Information  as  to  nearest 
dealer  on  request. 

The  A.  I,  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Notlees  will  be  Inserted  in  theee  oUsslfled  oolumns  at 
K  cents  per  line.  Adrertlsements  Intended  for  this 
depertment  c«n  not  be  less  than  two  lines,  and  should 
not  exceed  fire  lines,  »nd  you  must  say  you  want  tout 
adTertisement  In  the  Classified  Columns  or  we  will  not 
be  responsible  for  errors. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  FOB  SALE 

Fob  Sale. — Extracted  honey,  quality  fine.  Price 
9  ct8.  per  lb.      Jos.  Hanks,  Port  Washington,  Wis. 

POE  Sale. — Finest  quality  buckwheat  honey  in 
cans  and  kegs.     Clover  honey  all  sold. 

C.  J.  Baldridob,  Eendaia,  N.  Y. 

Foe  Sale. — No.  1  white  comb,  $8.00  per  case; 
fancy,  $3.25;  24  Danz.  sections  to  case,  six  cases  to 
carrier.  Wiley  A.  Latshaw,  Csrlisle,  Ind. 

Fob  Sale. — Orange  honey;  60-lb.  cans,  2  in  a 
case,  at  9  cts.     Sample  free. 

JAMBS  McKee,  Riverside,  Cal. 

No.  1  white  gallberry  comb  honey  in  24-Ib.  ship- 
ping-cases, $8.00  per  case. 

J.  Wabben  Shebman,  YaldosU,  Ga. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  WANTED 


Wanted. — Comb,  extracted  honey,  and  beeswax. 
B.  A.  BuBNETT  A  Co.,  173  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago. 

Wanted. — Comb  honey  and  beeswax.  State  what 
you  have  and  price.    J.  E.  Habbis,  Morristown,  Tenn. 

Wanted. — Honey,  extracted  and  comb.  Will  buy 
or  handle  on  commission.  Beeswax — ^will  pay  high- 
est price.   HlLDBBTH  A  Seqelkbn,  New  Tork,  N.  Y. 


FOR  sale 


Fob  Sale. — A  full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  Root's 
prices.  A.  L.  Healy,  May  agues,  Porto  Rico. 


Fob  Sale.- 
pricee. 


-Full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  factory 
E.  M.  DUNKEL,  Osceola  Mills,  Pa. 


Fob  Sale. — Better  hives  for  less  money.  Beekeep- 
ers' supplies  and  standard-bred  Italian  bees.  Write 
for  catalog.       A.  E.  Bubdick,  Sunnyside,  Wash. 

Peerless  hives  are  good  hives.  Write  for  catalog 
and  testimonials. 

L.  P.  HowDEN  Mfg.  Co.,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 

Beekeepers,  let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  hives, 
smokers,  foundation,  veils,  etc.  They  are  nice  and 
cheap.  White  Mfg.  Co.,  Greenville,  Texas. 

Fob  Sale. — 500  cases  of  empty  five-gallon  honey- 
cans  at  25  cts.  per  case. 

J.  B.  Cbanb  a  Son,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.'s  Canadian  House,  Dadant 
foundation,  bees,  queens,  honey,  wax,  poultry  sup- 
ples, seeds.  Write  for  catalog.  Thb  Chas.  E. 
HOPPEB  Co.,  185  Wright  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Fob  Sale. — 30  dovetailed  10-frame  hives  with 
Colorado  covers,  fine  condition ;  price  90  cts.  each 
without  frames,  or  $25  for  the  lot. 

L.  F.  HOWDBN  Mfo.  Co.,  Fillmore,  N.  Y 

**Root"  bee  supplieSi^  "American"  honev-cans,  and 
'•  Weed  Process  '  foundation  exchanged  for  beeswax 
and  honey.     Cash  prices  on  request. 

SuPBBiOB  Honey  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 

(Branch  at  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho.) 
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Why  use  cans?  Kegs  are  cheaper  and  easier  to 
fill  and  handle;  160-lb.  size  with  2-inch  hole  and 
plug,  50  cts.  each  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

N.  L.  Stevens,  Venice  Center,  N.  Y. 

FOB   Sale. — 1150   No.   2   4^xlH    sections;    20 
Sframe  hives;  5  excluders*   85  T  supers,   Sframe; 
10  8-frame  hive-bodies,  K.  D. ;  1  2-frame  Cowan  ex- 
tractor, never  used,  and  one  bee-tent.     Price  $47. 
I.  W.  Scott,  Bement.  111. 

Fob  Sale. — 110  8-fr.  bodies,  extracting  combs:  20 
8fr.  bodies,  new  frames,  full  sheets;  55  8-fr.  bodies, 
full  old  frames;  90  8-fr.  bodies,  full  new  frames; 
144  bottoms;  168  covers,  ventilated  gable;  80  lbs. 
medium-brood  foundation;  350  new  frames,  flat;  100 
8-fr.  bodies,  new,  flat;  50  covers  new,  flat;  160 
wood-bound  queen-excluders.  All  bodies  nailed  and 
painted.  Frames  are  Hoffman  self-spacing  and 
wired.  Hombb  Mathbwson, 

70  Bennett  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Wants  and  exchanges 

Wanted. — To  furnish  every  beekeeper  within  500 
miles  of  Boise,  Idaho,  with  the  best  and  cheapest  bee 
supplies  on  the  market,  quality  considered.  Send  me 
your  order  or  a  list  or  your  requirements  for  1014. 
Our  catalog  and  price  list  will  be  mailed  to  you  free. 
Order  early  and  get  the  discounts. 

C.  E.  Shbiyeb,  Boise,  Idaho. 


real  estate 

Virginia  fertile  tarms,  $15  an  acre  up.  Easy 
payments.  Send  names  of  two  friends  interested  in 
Virginia,  and  receive  our  beautiful  magazine  one 
year  free.  F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agr'l  Agt.  Norfolk  A 
Western  Ry.,  Room  246,  N.&W.  Bldg.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

iiiiiiiiiiir.ii'iiiiiiiiiiiiiiuuiimiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii; 


BEES  AND  QITEENS 

Phelps'  Golden  Italian  Queens  will  please  you.  C. 
W.  Phelps  &  Son,  3  Wilcox  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Fob  Sale. — Italian  bees,  $8.00  per  colony.  W.  C. 
Davenport,  2201  Pioneer  Road,  Evanston,  111. 

Pure  Italian  bees  or  their  hybrids  in  L.  10 
frames,  wired,  full  foundation,  1  or  100. 

Jos.  Walbath,  Antioch,  Cal. 

Connecticut  queens,  Sbanded  Italians  only;  large 
and  vigorous;  ready  May  15.     Price  list. 

W.  K.  Rockwell,  Bloomfield,  Ct. 

Select  untested  queens,  75  cts.  each;  bees,  $1.25 
per  pound.   All  good;  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction. 
The  Stovkb  Apiabies,  May  hew,  Miss. 

Phelps'  Golden  Italian  Bees  are  hustlers.  0.  W. 
Phelps  &  Son,  8  Wilcox  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Try  my  bright  queens.  Select  untested,  $1.00; 
$9.00  per  12.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. M.  Bates,  Rt.  4,  Greenville,  Ala. 

Leather-colored  Italian  queens  June  15.  Circular 
free.  No  foul  brood.  Onel  86  cu. ;  6,  $4.60 ;  dozen, 
$8.00.  D.  G.  Little,  Hartley,  Iowa. 

Three-band  Italian  queens.  Tested,  $1.00;  un- 
tested, 75  cU.     Ready  May  15. 

S.  Click,  Mt.  Jackson,  Va. 

Foe  Sale. — 150  colonies  tested  Italian  bees;  hon- 
ey house,  tent-house,  and  complete  extracting  equip- 
ment. H.  E.  Dike,  Calabasas,  CaK 
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Fob  Sale. — Fine  Italian  queens.  See  my  large 
ad.  in  this  issue. 

J.  F.  Arohdikin,  Rt.  1,  St.  Joseph,  Mo 

Golden  Italian  queens.  Northern  bred.     Have  win- 
tered perfectly.     Untested,  1,  $1.00;  dozen,  $10.00. 
J.  Stuart  Scofield,  Kirkwood,  N.  Y. 

Oolden  yellow  Italian  queens  mv  specialty.  Un- 
tested. $1.00;  tested,  $1.50.  Ready  April  1.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed.   E.  A.  Simmons,  Greenville,  Ala. 

Fob  Sale. — By  return  mail,  select  tested  Italian 
queens,  $1.00  each;  untested,  75  cts. ;  breeders, 
$2.00 ;  grades,  50  cts.  No  disease.  Wilmeb  Olabke, 
Box  200,  Earlville,  Mad.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Untested  Italian  queens,'  75  cts.  each;  six,  $4.00; 
1  lb.  tees  with  queen  in  Root  cage,  $2.50.  Circular 
and  "  Good  Cheer  "  blotter  free. 

J.  B.  Hollopeteb,  Pentz,  Pa. 

Choice  Italian  virgins,  3  for  $1.00 ;  warranted,  75 
cts.  each;  tested,  $1.25;  breeding  queens,  $2  to  $5 
each  by  return  mail.  Stanley  k  Finch, 

1451  Ogden  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Northern -reared  queens  of  Moore's  «train  of  leath- 
er-colored three-banded  Italians.  After  June  20,  un- 
tested, $1.00  each;  6  for  $5.00;  12  for  $9.00. 

Rameb  &  Glubn,  Harmony,  Minn. 

Queens  or  Quality. — Three-band,  leather  color, 
select  untested,  75  cts.  each:  $8.00  per  dozen.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.     Circular  free. 

J.  I.  Banks,  Liberty,  Tenn. 

Golden  Italian  queens,  tested,  $1.00;  select  tested, 
$1.25;  untested,  70  cts.;  dozen,  $8.00;  untested, 
after  July  1.  60  cts.;  dozen,  $7.00. 

D.  T.  Gaster,  Rt.  2,  Randleman,  N.  C. 

Fob  Sale. — Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce 
golden  bees;  for  gentleness  and  honey-gathering  they 
are  equal  to  any.  Every  queen  guaranteed.  Price 
$1.00;  6  for  $5.00.    Wm.  S.  Barnett,  Barnett's,  Ya. 

Bees  and  queens;  three-banded  Italians;  1  lb.  bees 
with  queen,  $2.00;  ^  lb.  with  queen,  $1.50.  Un- 
tested queens,  one,  75  cU.;  6,  $4.25;  12,  $8.00. 
Safe  arrival.     W.  J.  Forehand,  Ft.  Deposit,  Ala. 

Queens  by  return  mail,  or  your  money  back.  See 
larger  ad.  Write  for  free  booklet,  "  How  to  Trans- 
fer, Get  Honey,  and  Increase." 

J.  M.  GlNGKRiCH,  Arthur,  111 

Three-banded  red-clover  bees.  Nuclei,  from  one  to 
three  frames,  at  $1.00  a  frame.  Tested  queen,  $1.?5 
extra.  Untested  queens,  $1.00.  Full  colonies  in  10- 
frame  hives,  $8.00.     Queens  extra. 

J.  W.  Lbib,  563  S.  Ohio  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Fob  Sale. — After  June  20,  fine  golden  Italians; 
untested,  75  cts.  each;  six,  $4.00;  tested,  $1.25  each; 
few  choice  breeders,  $3.00  each.  No  better  honey- 
gatherers.  Will  resist  brood  diseases.  Cash  with 
order.     Edw.  Reddout,  Box  48,  Lysander,  N.  Y. 

Phelps'  Golden  Italian  Queens  combine  the  qual- 
ities you  want.  They  are  great  honey-gatherers, 
beautiful  and  gentle.  Mated,  $1.00 ;  six,  $5  00 ; 
tested  $3.00;  breeders,  $5.00  and  $10.00.  C.  W. 
Phelps  &  Son,  3  Wilcox  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Fob  Sale. — Italian  bees,  1  lb.  with  queen,  $2.25; 
1  frame  with  queen,  $2.00.  Queens,  75  cts.  each. 
Safe  deliverv  guaranteed;  30-page  catalog  with  be- 
ginners' outfit,  for  stamp.  The  deroy  Taylor  Co., 
Newark,  N.  Y.  (formerly  Lyons). 

Queens  and  bees  for  sale. — See  our  large  adver- 
tisement elsewhere  in  this  journal,  and  read  The  A. 
I.  Root  Co.  letter  to  us  regarding  our  oueens.  Write 
at  once  for  large  bee  and  queen  circular. 

The  Pbnn  Co.,  Penn,  Miss. 

California  Italian  queens,  three-banded  and  Gold- 
ens;  also  bees  by  the  pound  for  June  and  later  de- 
liverv. Booked  full  till  June  1.  Circular  and  price 
list  free.     Write  J.  E.  Wing, 

155  Schiele  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 

Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce  golden  beea, 
the  brightest  kind,  gentle,  and  as  good  honey-catber- 
ers  as  can  be  found.  Each,  $1.00;  six,  $5.00;  tast- 
ed, $2.00;  breeders,  $5.00  to  $10.00. 

J.  B.  Brookwbll,  Barnett's,  Va. 

Golden  Untested  Italian  Queens.  $1.00;  six  for 
$5.00.  These  bees  are  gentle,  prolific,  energetic,  and 
pretty.  Under  date  of  May  2  an  old  customer — 
Chas.  Stewart,  Johnstown,  M.  Y.,  State  Bee  Inspec- 
tor— writes,  **  Received  in  fine  condition  10  quecnff." 
Ready  to  mail.  J.  B.  Case,  Port  Orange,  Fla. 

Golden  and  three-band  Italian  and  CarnioUii 
queens  ready  to  ship  after  April  1.  Tested,  $1.00; 
3  to  6,  95  cts.  each;  6  to  12  or  more,  90  cts.  each. 
Untested,  75  cts.  each;  8  to  6,  70  cU.;  6  or  more,  65 
cts.  each.  Bees,  per  lb.,  $1.50'  nuclei,  per  frame, 
$1.50.      C.  B.  Bankston,  Buffalo,  Leon  Co.,  Tex. 

Try  Forehand's  three-band  Italian  oueens.  They 
are  raised  from  imported  stock,  unexcelled  for  honey 
and  gentleness.  One  untested,  75  cts.;  6,  $4.25;  12. 
$8.00.  Send  me  your  order;  and  if  not  satisfied  I 
will  return  money.     Safe  arrival. 

N.  Forehand,  Rt.  2.  Brewton,  Ala. 

Dunn's  Golden  Italian  queens,  bred  strictly  for 
business,  that  produce  a  strong  race  of  honey-gath- 
erers. March  1  to  Oct.  15:  One,  mated,  75  eta,; 
6,  $4.25;  12,  $8.25;  50,  $32.50;  100,  $60.00.  Test- 
ed, $3.00;  breeders,  $10.00.  L.  J.  Dunn.  Queen- 
breeder,  Box  337G,  Rt.  6,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Italian  untested  queens  by  return  mail,  or  aooa. 
We  keep  increasing  our  output,  and  hope  to  keep  up 
with  orders.  Our  queens  we  guarantee  will  satisfy 
you;  no  disease.  One  for  75  cts.;  6  for  $4.25;  12 
for  $8.00;  100  for  $60.  Tested  queens,  $1.25.  If 
you  are  particular  about  your  queens,  we  wish  to 
supply  you.  W.  D.  ACHOBD,  Fitzpatrick,  Ala. 

Golden  and  three-banded  Italians — ready  March  1. 
They  have  been  bred  for  three  points — prolificness, 
gentleness,  and  honey -gathering  qualities.  Select  un- 
tested, each,  75  cts.;  dx,  $4.25;  12,  $8.25;  50. 
$32.50;  100,  $60.00.  Tested.  $1.50;  select  tested, 
$2.00;  three-banded  breeders,  $4.00;  golden  breed- 
ers, $5.00.  Garden  City  Apiaby  Co., 

Rt.  3,  Box  86,  San  Jose.  CaL 

For  Sale. — ^Three-banded  Italian  queens,  from 
the  best  honey-gathering  strains,  that  are  hardy  and 
gentle.  Untested  queens,  75  cts.;  6,  $4.25;  12. 
$8.00;  tested  queens,  $1.25;  6,  $7.00;  12,  $12.00. 
Selected  queens,  add  25  cts.  each  to  above  prices. 
Breeding  queens,  $3.00  to  $5.00  each.  For  queens 
in  large  quantities,  write  for  prices  snd  circulars 
Robebt  B.  Spicbb,  Whsrton,  N  .J. 

Fob  Sale. — Italian  queens,  the  three-banded  leath- 
er-colored hustlers.  Queens  are  bred  from  a  few 
select  colonies,  the  record-breakers  out  of  over  700. 
Tested,  $1.25;  6,  $7.25;  select,  $1.50;  6,  $8.75: 
untested,  75  cts. ;  6,  $4.25 ;  12,  $8.25 ;  select,  90  cts  ; 
6,  $5.00 ;  12,  $9.00.  Breeders,  $3.00  to  $5.00  each. 
Queens  are  ready  to  mail  now.  Satisfaction  and  safe 
arrival  guaranteed.     No  disease. 

Bbown  a  Bbbby,  HayneviUe,  Ala. 

Famous  North  Carolina  bred  Italian  queens  for 
sale — (red  dover  three-banders) ;  honey-gatherers, 
frood  as  the  best.  Strictly  reared  from  Geo.  B. 
Howe's  beet  breeders,  mated  with  Root's,  Moore's, 
Davis'  select  drones ;  bees  that  get  the  honey ;  free  cf 
disease.  Untested,  1,  75  cts.;  dosen,  $7.50.  Sdert 
untested,  1,  $1.00;  dozen,  $9.00.  Tested,  1,  fl.25. 
Select  tested,  $1.60.  Extra  select  tested,  $2.00. 
Breeders,  $3.00  to  $5.00. 

H.  B.  Mubbat,  Liberty,  N.  O. 

Bees  and  Queens. — Queens  bred  from  DooUttle's 
\e»i  stock,  untested,  60  cts.  each ;  $6.60  per  dosen ; 
$50  per  100.  Same  stock  of  year-old  queens  remov- 
ed from  our  colonies  to  prevent  swarming,  50  cts. 
each ;  $5.40  per  dosen ;  $40  per  100.  Delivery  guar- 
anteed, l^uclei,  two-frame,  $1.50;  three-frame,  $2.00. 
Add  price  of  above  queens  wanted.  We  have  a  rare 
bargain  of  apiary  of  several  hundred  colonies  of  bees 
for  sale  on  easy  terms.     Particulars  on  request. 

Spenoeb  Apiabibs,  Nordhol^  CaL 
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If  yon  need  queens  by  return  mail  we  can  fill  your 
order.  Three-band  Italians  only.  Tested  $1.00 
each ;  untested,  75  cts. ;  $8.00  per  dozen.  All  queens 
guaranteed  to  be  food,  or  money  refunded.  J.  W. 
K.  Shaw  A  Co.,  LoreauTiHe,  Iberia  Parish,  La. 

Three-banded  Italian  queens:  Before  July  1,  un- 
tested, 1,  $1.00;  6,  $5.00:  12,  $9.00;  select  untent- 
ed,  $1.25;  6,  $6.25;  12,  $11.00.  After  July  1,  un- 
tested, 1,  75  cts.;  6,  $4.00;  12,  $7.00:  select  untest- 
ed, 1,  $1.00;  6,  $5.00;  12,  $8.50.  One-frame  nu- 
cleus, 75  cU.;  two-frame,  $1.50;  three-frame,  $2.25. 
To  each  nucleus  add  price  of  queen.  Our  queens  are 
reared  in  a  locality  where  there  has  never  been 
disease,  and  reared  from  strong  vigorous  colonies. 
The  apiarr  is  under  most  competent  supervision. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HosNSS  QuKiN  &  Bii  Co.,  Ltd.,  Youngsville,  Pa. 

Ouaranteed  purely  mated  8-band  Italian  queens, 
J.  E.  Hand  strain,  bred  for  gentle,  prolific,  honey- 
gathering,  wintering,  and  long  life.  State  Inspector  s 
certificate.  Queens  by  return  mail,  or  your  money 
back.  Before  July  1,  select  untested,  one,  $1;  6, 
$5;  tested,  one,  $1.25;  6.  $7;  select  tested,  one, 
$1.75;  6,  $9.  Breeders,  $5.  After  July  1,  select 
untested,  one,  75  cU.;  6,  $4;  12,  $7:  tested,  one, 
$1;  6.  $5;  12,  $9.  Select  tested,  one,  $1.25;  6,  $7; 
12,  tl3.  Breeders,  $4;  10  per  cent  discount  on  80 
days  advance  orders.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  in 
United  States  and  Oanada.  Reference,  First  Nation- 
al Bank.  J.  M. -Oinoksich,  Arthur,  111. 


POULTRY 

Fob  Sali. — Sicilian  Buttercup  eggs  for  hatching, 
$1.50  per  15  eggs. 

L.  S.  Quaos,  711  Avon  St.,  Flint,  Mich. 

Eoos. — 20  for  $1.00;  leading  varieties  prise  poul- 
try, pigeons,  hares,  etc.  Booklet  free.  Large  illus- 
trated caUlog,  10  cts.      F.  G.  Wilb.  Telford,  Pa. 

S.  0.  White  Minorcas,  $3.00  per  15;  R.  0.  Buff 
Leghorns,  S.  G.  Brown  Leghorns,  and  Partridge 
Wyandottes,  $1.00  per  15. 

HiLLCBBET  Farm,  Winchester,  Ind. 

Runner  and  Pekin  Ducklings  and  hatching  eggs. 
White-egg  strain.  Bhie-ribbon  stock.  Also  drakes. 
Catalog  for  stamp. 

Thb  Dbboy  TATiiOB  Co.,  Newark,  N.  T. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Wantbd. — Experienced  beekeeper  for  comb  honey. 
W.  LiNOBNMBiBB,  Jb.,  Ft.  Collins.  Colo. 

Wantbd. — Reliable  man  of  good  habits  to  work 
with  bees  the  coming  season.  State  age,  experience, 
and  wages  first  letter. 

Thb  Rocky  Mountain  Bbb  Co.,  Forsyth,  Mont. 

Wantbd. — Man  (married  preferred)  experienced 
in  queen-raising ;  employment  by  the  year  on  a  salary 
and  percentage. 

Ogdbn  Bbb  and  Honbt  Co.,  Ogden,  Uuh. 


BEEKEEPEB8'  DIBECTOBY 

If  yon  need  queens  by  return  mail  send  to  J.  W. 
K.  Shaw  A  Co.,  Loreauville,  Iberia  Parish,  La. 

Nutmeg  Italian  queens,  leather  color,  after  June 
1,  $1.00  by  return  mail.    A.  W.  Yatbs,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Well-bred  bees  and  queens.     Hives  and  supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  Cook,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

QuBBNS. — Improved  red-clover  Italians  bred  for 
business  June  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  queens,  75c 
each;  dozen,  $8.00:  select,  $1.00  each;  dozen,  $10; 
tested  queens^  $1.25  each;  dozen,  $12.00.  Safe  ar- 
rival and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H.  0.  OUBMONS,  Boyd,  Ky. 


PUBLICATIONS  ON 

BEE  CULTURE 

/PI——  iM«  o*up9n  b«low,  oli««k-\ 
Ving  the  numMrm  of  Items  wmilod  / 

The  pamphlets  and  booklets  listed  be- 
low are  of  more  than  ordinary  interest. 

UY  FIRST  SEASON'S  EXPERIENCE 
1  WITH  THE  HONEYBEE.  By  the  "Spec 
tator,"  of  the  Outlook,  of  New  York.  A 
ten-page  leaflet  detailing  the  experiences 
of  this  well-known  writer.  You  will  read 
the  leaflet  through  before  yon  lay  it  down. 
Free. 

2  THE  BEEKEEPER  AND  FRUIT- 
GROWER. A  15-page  booklet  giving  ac- 
tual facts  regarding  the  value  of  bees  to 
fruit,  and  showing  how  beekeeping  may 
be  doubly  profitable  to  the  fruit-grower. 
Fruit-growers  are  realizing  as  never  be- 
fore the  necessity  of  having  honeybees  in 
close  proximity  to  their  blossoming  fruit. 
Free. 

A         CATALOG  OF  BEEKEEPERS*   SUP- 

*.  PLIES.  Our  complete  catalog  will  be 
mailed  free  to  any  address  on  request 

„        SPRING  MANAGEMENT  OF   BEES. 

7  A  14-page  booklet  detailing  the  experi- 
ences of  some  successful  beekeepers,  and 
giving  instructions  on  this  ofttimes  per- 
plexing matter.     Price  10  cts. 

8  HABITS  OF  THE  HONEYBEE.  By 
Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips.  A  somewhat  scientific 
handling  of  the  nabits  and  anatomy  of  the 
bee.     Price  10  cts. 

9  HOW  TO  KEEP  BEES.  A  book  of 
228  pages  detailing  in  a  most  interesting 
manner  the  experiences  of  a  beginner  in 
Ruch  a  way  as  to  help  other  beginners. 
Price  $1.00  postpaid. 
|A  THE  A  B  C  OF  BEE  CULTURE.  A 
''^  complete  encyclopedia  of  bees,  of  712 
pages,  fully  illustrated,  $2.00  postpaid; 
half  leather,- $2.75. 

1 1  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE.     A 
'-'■     64-page  illustrated  semi-monthly  magazine 

— the  leading  exponent  of  bee  culture  in 
this  country.  Ten  cents  per  issue,  but  to 
new  subscribers  we  will  furnish  it  six 
months  for  25  cents. 

12  BACK-YARD  BEEKEEPING.  Six  in- 
teresting lessons  written  in  readable  news- 
paper style.  Many  facts  encouraging  the 
'*  city  bound "  man  or  woman  with  the 
back-to-the-land  longing.     Free. 

18        THE    BUCKEYE    BEEHIVE,    or   the. 
management    of    bees    in    double-walled 
hives.     Of  special  interest  to  the  amateur 
beekeeper.     The  most  complete  booklet  we 
publish  for  free  distribution.     Illustrated 
throughout;  84  pages. 
14         ADVANCED  BEE  CULTURE,   A  beau- 
tifully printed  book.    Best  plate  paper  has 
been  used  throughout  its  200  pages,  with 
tlie  result  that  its  many  fine  illustrations 
are  unusually  clear  in  every  detail.    Bound 
in  attractive  and  substantial  cloth;  $1.00 
per  copy,  postpaid. 
The  coupon  below  may  be  used  as  an  order 
sheet  by  properly  checking  the  numbers  of  items 
wanted,  and  adding  your  signature,  and  remit- 
tance if  required. 

CUT  COUPON  HERE  

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Please  send  me  the  items  checked.    I  enclose 

$ to  cover  the  cost 

I  1  I  a  I  i  I  7  I  6  I  6  I  10  I  11  I  1&  I  15  I  13T 

Name     

Street  Address  or  B.  F.  D 

Town 

B.  C.  State 
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SPECIAL  NOTICES 

By  Oub  Business  Manaobb 


BUCKWHEAT  SEED. 

We  are  prepared  to  ship  from  here  or  Chicago 
either  silTerhulI  or  Japanese  buckwheat  seed  at  $3.00 
per  100  lbs.,  bags  included.  We  can  also  supply 
silverhull  from  eastern  New  York,  while  the  supply 
is  still  unsold,  at  the  same  rate.  Any  less  than  100 
lbs.  would  CO  from  Medina  at  $1.66  per  bushel  of  50 
lbs. ;  90  cu.  per  half  bushel ;  50  cts.  per  peck ;  5  cts. 
per  pound,  mail  charges  extra,  if  sent  parcel  post. 


BEESWAX   WANTED. 

We  are  still  using  beeswax  at  the  rate  of  over 
30,000  pounds  a  month,  and  have  only  two  to  three 
weeks'  supply  ahead  of  us.  Very  soon  the  demand 
for  comb  foundation  will  let  up;  but  we  expect  to 
continue  buying  for  next  season.  Prices  have  reach- 
ed a  very  high  level  in  recent  months,  and  are  bound 
to  come  down  somewhat  in  the  months  ahead.  As 
you  accumulate  supplies  in  extracting,  let  us  hear 
from  you  when  yon  have  it  ready  for  market,  stating 
quantity,  and  we  will  quote  best  price  available  at 
time  offered.  For  shipments  started  before  July  1 
we  will  continue  to  pay  88  cents  cash,  85  trade,  de- 
livered here  for  good  average  wax.  Send  shipping 
receipt  with  weight  inserted,  and  write  us,  giving 
gross  tare  and  net  weight.  Be  sure  vour  name  or 
other  identifying  mark  is  on  the  package,  whether 
sent  by  freight,  express,  or  mail. 


SPECIAL  NOTICES 

A.  I.  Root 


THE    AMESIOAN    POULTBY    JOUBNAL    YEARBOOK    FOE 
1914. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  very  pretty  and  useful 

Joultry-book  published  by  the  American  Poultry 
ournal,  542  South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  It  con- 
tains 408  pages,  8  colored  pictures  of  chickens,  and 
a  lot  of  valuable  matter,  especially  regarding  the 
progress  of  the  poultry  business  up  to  date.  Nearly 
half  the  book  is  occupied  by  show  reports,  which  are 
not  particularly  interesting  to  me,  mostly  because  I 
have  not  time  to  go  into  it.  But  there  is  one  article 
in  it  by  our  old  friend  Stoddard  that  I  think  is 
worth  the  price  of  the  book  and  more  too.  It  inter- 
ests me  because  of  poultry-keeping  in  warm  climates, 
where  expensive  houses  are  not  needed.  And  let  me 
digress  right  here  to  mention  the  fearful  outlay  of 
money  that  is  worse  than  wasted  by  building  poultry- 
houses  and  chicken-coops  of  all  sorts  to  'keep  the 
fowls  warm."  All  over  Florida  these  structures, 
especially  those  belonging  to  people  who  came  from 
the  North,  who  think  chickens  must  have  a  roof, 
when  they  would  be  a  thousand  times  better  off  with- 
out, would  be  more  profitable  if  the  walls  were  of 
poultry- netting  instead  of  boards  that  cost  money. 

Our  good  friend  Stoddard  declares  there  is  no 
particular  meed  of  a  roof.  After  some  experience, 
however.  I  find  that  even  the  chickens  that  roost  in 
the  trees  prefer  to  get  under  a  shelter  when  we  have 
a  cold  storm.  But  one  of  the  problems  in  the  South 
is  to  prevent  the  chickens  from  roosting  in  the  trees; 
and  I  for  one  would  permit  them  to  do  so  were  it 
not  for  the  difficulty  of  getting  hold  of  them  when  we 
want  one,  and  the  danger  from  owls,  which  some- 
times do  considerable  damage  among  the  chickens  in 
the  tree-tops.  Friend  Stoddard,  like  myself,  has  run 
against  the  problem  of  getting  them  out  of  the  trees 
and  mjkking  them  go  into  their  appointed  roosting- 
places.  It  seems  he  has  also  discovered,  like  myself, 
that  it  is  not  a  very  difficult  matter  to  make  them  roost 
where  we  wish  and  not  where  they  wish.  Permit 
me  to  make  a  little  extract  from  the  way  he  does  it: 
"Tou  will  have  to  go  out  at  dusk  where  they  are,  a 
few  evenings  at  first,  with  a  cloth  tied  to  the  tip  of 
a  fishing-pole,  and  gently  admonish  the  adventurous 
birds  that  want  to  roost  outside  on  top.  If  your 
birds  are  tame  (as,  of  course,  you  have  brought  them 
up  to  be),  and  you  use  gentle  tact,  it  is  surprising 
how  few  lessons  are  necessary  before  they  learn  to 
love  their  proper  perches  inside,  and  take  to  them 
with  unfailing  regularity.  Don't  go  in  and  thrash 
ftrousd  until  you  fet  the  whole  gan^  scared  out  that 
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are  already  in.  Why  do  I  mention  such  trivial  de- 
tails! Well,  there  are  so  many  poultry-keepers  who 
are  blessed  fools,  and  no  more  fit  to  manage  birds 
than  to  navigate  a  big  ocean  liner*  and  aleo  there 
are  many  beginners  who  are  intelligent,  and  only 
need  to  have  these  little  things  explained  to  them 
once  for  all." 

There  is  another  quite  valuable  article  in  regard 
to  having  a  little  yard  and  roostinsp-place  for  each 
laying  hen  while  she  is  being  tested,  instead  of  using 
trapnests.  This  comes  from  a  government  ezi^rt 
and  lecturer  in  South  Australia.  The  book  contains, 
besides  a  great  amount  of  statistics,  a  valuable  treat- 
ise in  regard  to  diseases,  the  folly  of  trying  to  cure 
a  sick  hen  with  drugs,  etc. 

I  wish  to  say  the  book,  ijf  well  studied,  ought  to  be 
of  great  value  to  any  one  who  is  deeply  interested  in 
poultry.  The  price  (bound  in  paper,  with  a  good 
substantial  strawboard  cover),  is  only  50  cents; 
cloth,  $1.00.     Address  as  above. 


TEMPERANCE  AND  MISSIONARY  WORK  IN  NEW 
MEXICO. 

A  few  years  ago  a  lady  missionary  from 
New  Mexico  gave  us  a  talk  at  our  evening 
prayer-meeting  in  regard  to  the  great  need 
of  spreading  the  gospel,  and  of  education 
and  civilization.  In  the  greater  part  of 
New  Mexico,  she  says  that  those  who  visit 
only  towns  along  railroads  and  the  larger 
cities  have  no  idea  of  the  ignorance,  desti- 
tution, and  superstititon  existing  among 
the  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants.  Just  one 
illustration : 

She  says  they  are  in  the  habit,  in  many 
of  the  out-of-the-way  places  of  having  a 
kind  of  theatrical  show  to  amuse  the  people. 
Before  the  United  States  put  a  stop  to  it, 
you  may  recall  that  they  had  buU-fights; 
and  the  gathering  was ,  not  considered  a 
success  unless  one  or  more  men  were  kiUed 
in  the  fight.  Well,  these  people  have  a 
fondness  for  plays  representing  scenes  from 
the  Bible;  and  in  order  to  bring  a  great 
crowd  they  have  the  crucifixion  complete, 
and  a  real  live  man  is  crucified  on  the  cross ; 
and  for  some  reason  or  other  our  United 
States  has  not  put  a  stop  to  it.  Perhaps  it 
is  largely  in  out-of-the-way  places,  and  in- 
telligent people  know  little  or  nothing  about 
it.  Soon  after  this  talk,  while  it  was  fresh 
in  mind,  I  received  the  following  letter  in 
regard  to  the  Work  of  the  Anti-saloon 
League  in  New  Mexico : 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root: — We  are  having  campaigns  on 
among  the  Spanish-speaking  people  all  over  the  State, 
and  they  are  in  so  many  ways  so  helpless,  not  onty 
financially  but  also  helpless  to  know  what  to  do  and 
how  to  do  it,  and  we  comparatively  few  English- 
speaking  people  have  to  do  the  work  among  and  for 
them  to  so  large  an  extent,  that,  were  it  not  for  the 
sacredness  of  the  high  interests  involved,  I  doubt 
whether  I  could  continue  to  face  all  these  difficulties. 
But  we  are  not  our  own,  and  the  cause  is  that  of 
our  great  Master,  and  so  we  fight  on.  If  Colorado 
votes  dry  this  fall,  we  feel  very  hopeful  of  carrying 
New  Mexico  in  January,  especially  if  Arizona  also 
should  succeed  in  voting  dry  this  fall,  as  both  ad- 
joining States  have  called  State*wtde  elections  on 
prohibition. 
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I  am  still  receiTin;  yoar  journal,  and  always  look 
it  through,  especially  your  religious  department, 
which  naturally  interests  me  most.  After  perusal  I 
reinsert  in  the  wrapper,  put  on  a  stamp,  and  mail  it 
to  Miss  Clara  D.  True,  of  Espanola,  N.  M.,  who 
keeps  bees,  and  is  also  a  good  friend  of  our  cause, 
and  who  might  be  interested  in  some  of  your  sup- 
plies. J.  I.  SxDBB,  State  Superintendent. 

Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  May  19. 

I  am  hoping  and  praying,  not  only  for 
I  he  success  of  the  temperance  work  in  the 
out-of-the-way  places  belonging  to  the  Unit- 
ed States,  but  that  our  different  denomina- 
tions in  their  zeal  for  spreading  the  gospel 
will  remember  the  urgent  need,  right  here  in 
our  own  country. 


Convention  Notices 


A  summer  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Beekeepers' 
Association,  July  8,  will  be  held  at  the  apiary  of 
Robert  Spicer,  Wharton,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J.,  reach«»d 
by  D.  L.  ft  W.  R.  R.,  and  C.  of  N.  J.  An  interest- 
ing program  is  being  prepared. 

New  Egypt,  N.  J.,  May  19.       E.  G.  Caee,  Sec. 

IOWA    SUMMER    MERTIKQS. 

At  Des  Moi|ies,  July  15,  a  big  day  is  planned  at 
the  Dustman  apiary,  which  is  convenient  to  the  car 
line.  The  committee  is  planning  a  series  of  interest- 
ing demonstrations.  The  central  location  and  splen- 
did railroad  facilities  from  all  directions  make  Des 
Moines  very  easy  of  access. 

At  Mr.  Pleasant,  July  28.  is  to  be  held  the  fifth 
field  meet  of  the  season.  The  committee  is  already 
making  plans  for  the  program  with  C.  P.  Dadant,  of 
Illinois,  as  one  of  the  speakers.  Beekeepers  from 
Western  Illinois  and  Northeast  Missouri  will  find  Mt. 
Pleasant  easy  to  reach,  and  should  plan  to  come. 

On  August  12,  at  Clarinda,  the  friends  from  Ne- 
braska and  Missouri  will  find  a  point  easy  of  access, 
and  the  Strong  apiary  will  be  the  place  of  meeting. 
Mr.  Strong,  the  well-known  queen-breeder,  has  been 
keeping  bees  for  almost  half  a  century,  and  will  dem- 
onstrate his  methods  of  queen-rearing.  The  program 
will  be  announced  later. 

For  several  years  the  beekeepers  in  the  vicinity  of 
Sioux  City  have  held  a  tri-state  meeting,  the  date  of 
which  this  year  is  set  for  Aug.  20.  Friends  from 
South  Dakota  and  Nebraska  meet  with  Iowa  bee- 
keepers for  an  annual  picnic  at  Riverside,  and  the 
committee  in  charge  always  plan  an  interesting  time. 

The  meeting  at  Delmar,  Iowa,  will  be  held  July  7 
at  the  Coverdale  farm.  Mr.  Coverdale  has  become 
famous  as  a  grower  of  pweet  clover,  and  is  consid- 
ered by  many  of  the  agricultural  papers  as  authority 
on  the  subject.  He  will  have  experimental  plots 
showing  what  sweet  clover  will  do  when  handled 
scientifically.  Mr.  Coverdale  will  deliver  an  addrei^s, 
explaining  what  sweet  clover  will  do  for  the  farmer 
and  stock-raiser.  Any  one  contemplating  sowing 
sweet  clover  can  well  afford  to  make  a  trip  across 
the  State  to  hear  Mr.  Coverdale  and  see  his  experi- 
mental pots  as  well  as  his  large  acreage. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Dadant,  of  Hamilton,  III,  is  too  well 
known  to  need  an  introduction.  He  will  deliver  an 
address  that  will  be  of  much  interest.  Mr.  Dadant 
has  been  left  to  choose  his  own  subject.  Being  a 
very  keen,  well-educated  man,  you  may  rest  assured 
he  will  have  something  to  say.  Every  beekeeper  of 
any  consequence  has  heard  of  "  Dadant."  It  is  a 
household  word.  Who  hasn't  heard  of  "  Dadant's 
foundation  "  f  Every  beekeeper  who  is  within  rea- 
sonable distance  should  not  fail  to  hear  Mr.  Dadant. 
It  will  be  time  well  spent. 

Mr.  Frank  C.  Pellet,  Iowa's  State  Bee  Inspector, 
will  also  speak  on  foul-brood  conditions  in  Iowa, 
foul-brood  laws,  etc.  Mr.  Pellet  is  also  president  of 
our  State  association,  and  a  live  wire.  He  is  also 
a  lecturer  of  some  note.  Mr.  Pellett  isn't  very  large, 
but  you  will  know  that  he  is  at  the  meeting  all  right. 
Don  t  forget  the  basket  dinner.  Other  subjects  will 
be  well  worth  your  time  and  money  to  attend.  Let 
everybody  come,  whether  a  beekeeper  or  not,  and  let 
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every  beekeeper  In  the  northeast  quarter  boost  for 
the  Delmar  meeting. 

Center  Junction,  Iowa  W.  S.  Panqbusn. 


RIND  WORDS. 


A   KIND   WORD   FOB   "  STABVINa  AMIBIOA,"   ITC. 

I  am  no  enthusiast  over  a  new  thing,  and  don't 
"go  off  half  cocked;"  but  $100  would  not  buy  the 
knowledge  I  got  out  of  "  Starving  America  '*  if  I 
could  not  renlace  it.  It  is  an  awful  pity  that  a  man 
capable  of  ooin^  so  much  good  as  Dr.  Wiley  can 
should  be  turned  down  by  the  American  people,  or 
should  be  allowed  to  be  driven  out  of  pffice  where  he 
could  do  80  much  good.  I  am  no  socialist,  but  some- 
thing should  be  done  by  the  ordinary  people  to  get 
what  belongs  to  them.  0.  A.  Stkvbns. 

Montreal,  Que.,  Can.,  Feb.  27. 


A  KIND  WOBD  FBOM  TEXAS. 

I  am  72  years  of  age,  and  have  been  reading 
Glbaninqs  about  60  years.  Bees  are  doing  weu 
here  this  spring,  and  we  expect  a  heavy  honey  crop. 
I  have  the  dasheens.  They  are  now  up,  and  growing 
nicely.  I  enjoy  Mr.  Root's  Homes,  Intensive  Oar- 
dening,  and  Poultry  Department. 

Huntsville,  Texas,  May  7.  E.  T.  Josbt. 

[Thanks  for  your  kind  words,  my  good  friend; 
but  as  Glkaninqs  has  been  published  for  onl^  42 
years  we  shall  have  to  take  what  you  say  as  along 
the  line  of  "  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  be- 
fore." But  perhaps  you  refer  to  my  writings  in  the 
American  Bee  Journal  for  several  years  before  our 
own  journal  was  started.] 


PINB  YBLLOW  1 

GUARANTEED  ITALIAN  QUEENS 

only  $1:  S-fr.  nuclei  with  fine  queen,  12.75; 

full  stand  with  fine  yellow  queen.  $9.50. 
J.L.FAJEN.        STOVtR.    .    MlSSOUm 


FAMOUS  QUEENS  DIRECT  FROM  ITALY! 

Bf^en  more  beaatifal.  more  sr^eneroap.  more  indas'rfouii:  the 
b'»t  honev-iratbererB.  FKIZES:  VI  SwIm  Agricultural  Expo- 
^11  Ion.  B.-rne,  ISSWi;  Pwltw  National  Ezpoaitlon.  OeneTa,  1896; 
Befkoeplns:  Exhibition.  Urtre.  Belgrium.  18WJ;  Beekeeping  Ex- 
hibition. Frankfort.  O.  M.  (Germany).  UK>7;  Convention  of  the 
German.  Austrian,  and  Humrarian  Beekeeiiers.  Aufrust,  1907; 
-^  - — s..^  Universal  ^xponltlon.  St.  Louis,  Mo..  U.  8.  A.,  19M. 
||^<tjK^  the  HIGHEST  AWARI>.  Extra  breeding  queens. 
^'^■^  $a.OO:  Selected.  tiiOO:  FertMised.  $1.60:  lower  juHces 
per  dozen  or  for  more  queens.  Safe  arrival  gruaranteed.  Write. 
ANTHONY  BU66I.  PtDEVILU.  near  Bellfnzona.  ITALY 
Please  In  writlnar  mention  "Gleanings  in  Bee  Cnltare." 


Queens  of  MOORE'S 
STRAIN  of  ITAUANS 

PRODUCE  WORKERS 

that  flllthe  supers  quick 
With  honey  nice  and  thick. 
They  hare  won  a  world-wide  reputation  for 
honey  gathering,  hardiness,  gentleness,  etc. 
Untested  queens,  fi.OO:  six,  tS.OO;  12, 19.00. 
Select  untested,  $1.35:  six,  $6.00:  12,  $11.00. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Circular  free. 

J.  P.  MOORE, 
Route  1 ,  Moroan,  Ky. 


The  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture 

The  only  cyclopedia  on  bees,  71S  pages,  fully 
illustrated.  Every  phase  of  the  subiect  fully 
treated  by  experts.  Price  $2.00  postpaid;  money 
refunded  if  unsatisfactory. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  OO.,  M«4liMi,  Ohte. 
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Honey  -  Cans 


We  have  made  especial  efforts  this  season  to  supply  our 
patrons  with  cans  and  cases  of  the  finest  quality,  and  we  have  now 
in  our  warehouse  a  complete  stock  ready  for  immediate  shipment 
to  you. 

There  is  much  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  there  is  a  depend- 
able source  of  supply  so  near  to  all  Texas  Beekeepers,  and  others 
in  the  great  Southwest.  Experience  has  taught  us  to  anticipate 
properly  the  needs  of  our  patrons,  and  we  have  as  yet  failed  to 
fall  down  at  a  critical  time.  Sometimes  we  feel  that  it  is  not  wise 
for  Beekeepers  to  trust  entirely  to  the  supply  house  f(M:  eleventh- 
hour  assistance,  but  we  concentrate  our  energies,  nevertheless,  on 
complete  preparation,  and  when  you  are  ready  we  are.  Write  us 
for  prices. 

Weed's  New  Process 
Comb  Foundation 

We  have  made  extensive  improvements  in  our  comb-founda- 
tion factory  this  season  at  a  great  expense,  and  are  now  operating 
day  and  night  under  the  supervision  of  a  man  direct  from  The 
A.  I.  Root  Company,  who  has  had  many  years  of  experience  in  the 
manufacture  of  this  product.  When  placing  your  order  with  us 
you  are  assured  of  receiving  Comb  Foundation  of  unexcelled 
quality. 

Sell  Us  Your  Honey  and  Beeswax 

We  desire  as  usual  to  buy  all  the  first-class  white  honey  we 
can  obtain.  \.  e  are  now  paying  for  bulk  comb  honey  of  the  above 
grade,  properly  put  up  f.  o.  b.  the  beekeeper's  railroad  shipping 
point: 

2  Sixties   9c  per  lb.         10  Twelves 9V2P  per  lb. 

10  Sixes 10c  per  lb.         20  Threes   10y2C  per  lb. 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

A  full  line  of  Boot's  Beekeepers'  Supplies  on  hand  at  all  times 
ready  for  immediate  shipment. 


Toepperwein  &  Mayfield 

Nolan  and  Cherry  Sta.  San  Antonio,  Texas 
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FA  LAKE  TRIP  FOR  REST  AND  RECREATION 
V—  D.  &  C.  Line  Steamers  for  BuaineM  and  Pleasure  Trips 
^T^HE  lefiethinfl  lake  breezes,  the  freedom  of  the  <leckt  and 
I      bxurious  comfort  of  the  popular  D.  &  C  Line  tteamen  are  wait- 
log  for  you.    Whether  you  go  north  to  beautiful  Mackinac  Uand* 
the  famous  summer  resort  of  the  North  country,  or  choose  the  **Water 
Way**  on  your  trip  from  the  east  or  west,  you  will  appreciate  the  many 
comforts  on  our  palatial  steamers. 

Daily  service  between  Detroit  and  Cleveland,  and  Detroit  and  Buffalo. 
Four  trips  weekly  from  Toledo  and  Detroit  to  Mackinac  Island  and  way 
ports.  Delightful  dav  trips  between  Detroit  and  Cleveland  during  July 
and  August.  Popular  week-end  excursions  every  Saturday  between 
Detroit  and  Buffalo,  and  Detroit  and  Cleveland.  Special  Steamer  Cleve- 
land to  Mackinac  Island  direct,  two  trips  weekly,  June  25th  to  Sept.  lOlh, 
making  no  stops  enroute  except  at  Detroit  every  trip.  Daily  service  be- 
tween Toledo  and  Put-In-Bay,  June  10th  to  September  10th. 

YOUR  RAILROAD  TICKETS,  readmg  between  Detroit  and  Buf- 
falo or  Detroit  and  Cleveland,  are  available  for  transportation  on  D.  &  C. 
steamers  either  direction. 

AN  INTERESTING  PAMPHLET  giving  detailed  description  of 
various  trips  will  be  mailed  you  on  receipt  of  two  cents  to  pay  postage. 
Addrtu  L.  G,  Lewis,  GenU  rossenger  Agent,  Detroit,  Mich. 

DETROIT  &  CLEVELAND  NAVIGATION  COMPANY 

Philip  H.  McMillan,  President.    A.  A.  Schants,  Vice-Pres.  and  Genl,  Ugr. 
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ItlRWIN  Bit 

fe3.US.Pd.tOff ice 

? 


A  Bit  of  Toughest  Steel 


That's  what  you  get  when  you  buy 


Stamped  on  the 
shanf^  of  every 
genuine  IRWIN 
BIT. 


it  y 
a  genuine  **  Irwin 
that's   trip    ham< 
iner  forged 

from  one  solid 

piece  of 


A  bit 


Irwin  Crucible 
Steel — a  bit  whose  cut- 
ters are  band-filed  to  perfec- 
tion— a  bit  that  you  can  rely  upon 
to  stand  up  under  all  the  yanking  and 
straining  you  may  put  it  to.    Insist  on  getting  the  gen- 
uine Irwin— look  for  the  trademark. 

THE  mWIN  AUGER  BIT  CO..  Wilmington.  Ohio 
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ANSWERS 

TO  150  QXJESTIONS 


By  the  Editor  of 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 

The  first  fifty  or  sixty  questions  are  those  commonly 
asked  by  beginners.  The  remainder  are  queries  that  nat- 
urally arise  in  the  minds  of  more  experienced  beekeepers. 
The  last  hundred  questions  have  been  asked  by  Glean- 
ings subscribers,  and  are  put  in  permanent  form  in  this 
way  because  they  cover  those  points  which  so  often  per- 
plex beekeepers. 

The  index  enables  one  to  find  at  once  answers  which 
will  help  him  to  solve  many  of  the  puzzles  connected  with 
the  care  of  bees. 

The  five  questions  given  below  have  been  taken  at 
random  from  the  book. 

How  can  I  tell  a  queen-cell  from  all  the  rest  ? 

What  is  the  best  way  to  introduce  a  valuable  queen? 

What  must  be  planted  for  bees  to  work  upon  ? 

I  have  an  engagement  to  give  a  live-bee  exhibit  at 
our  county  fair  this  fall.  This  will  be  my  first 
experience.  Is  it  advisable  to  feed  the  bees 
while  they  are  confined  ? 

In  comparison,  all  points  considered,  for  comb  hon- 
ey, what  advantage  if  any  has  the  4^x4/^x1^ 
over  the  4x5x1^  section? 

Send  for  the  book  as  premium  when  you  renew  your  subscription  to 
GLEANINGS,  and  read  the  answers  to  these  questions  and  the  other  145. 

Both 

for 

$1.00 


A  copy  of  "Answers  to  150 
Questions"  and  "Gleanings 
in   Bee  Culture"  one  year 


Canadian  postage,  30  cts.  extra;  Foreign  postage,  60  cts.  extra. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio 
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RETURN  TO  DESK  FROM  WHICH  BORROWED 
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Renewed  books  are  sul 
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General  Library 

University  of  California 
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